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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 
The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 


Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 
(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 
28, 1969: 
: “The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: : 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem ‘of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bé- 
lisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Mada- 
waska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, 
Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 


In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 
“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, July 20, 1970. 
(56-“B”’) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice Sub-committee “B” of the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty met this day at 9.00 a.m. in the Western Canada 
High School Amphitheatre, Calgary, Alberta. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee, Chairman of the Sub-committee, Fergusson, 
Hastings and Inman. 


In attendance: Mr. Alan Holman, Community Liaison Officer. 
The following witnesses were heard: 


City of Calgary: Reverend R. S. H. Greene, Alderman; Mr. E. Musgreave, 
Alderman; Mr. S. E. Blakely, Superintendent, Social Service Department, Com- 
munity Services Policy Committee; Mr. Rod Sykes, Mayor. 


Calgary Public School Board: Mr. G. M. Burden, Chairman; Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Johnson, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Eva Shaw, Principal, R. B. Bennett Hlem- 
entary School; Mr. O. S. Geiger, Supervisor, Elementary Schools. 


Home and School Association of Alberta: Mr. Gordon A. Reid, Chairman, 
Poverty Subcommittee Calgary Area Council; Mrs. C. E. Ferguson, Past Presi- 
dent, Calgary Area Council. 


Private citizens: Mrs. Lorna Haddow; Mrs. J. M. Martin; Mrs. Mildred 
Huff; Miss Elen Rea; Mr. Emil Roessingh. 


At 12.25 p.m. the Subcommittee adjourned to 2.00 p.m. 


At 2.10 p.m. the Subcommittee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee, Chairman of the Sub-committee, Fergusson, 
Hastings and Inman. 


In attendance: Mr. Alan Holman, Community Liaison Officer. 
The following witnesses were heard: 


(A group of persons, representing The Calgary Welfare Rights Group, 
presented a short socio-drama; the text of the play appears in that organization’s 
brief.) 


Welfare Rights Organization: Mrs. Alice Payne, Member, National ove 
ization; Mrs. Daphne Davidson, Chairman. 


Mr. Ian Walker, Executive Director Calgary Social Planning Council (pres- 
entation on his own behalf.) 
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Calgary Inter-Faith Community Action Committee: Pastor J. R. Jacobson, 
President; Father Pat O’Byrne, Director; Father Ted Johnson, Member; Mr. 
Marvin Fox, Native Development Society, Cardston. 


Day Care Interest Groups: Mr. R. Burgess, Bowness-Montgomery Day Care 
Association; Mrs. Patricia Black, Pre-School Parent-Child Co-operative; Mrs. 
Gillian Harrison, University Day Care Center Committee; Mrs. Nancy Hall, 
Bowness-Montgomery Day Care Association; Mrs. Laetitia van Hees, Churchill 
Park Day Care Society; Mrs. Laura Baecker, Treasurer, Pre-School Parent- 
Child Co-operative. 


Private Citizens: Mrs. L. Goodwin; Miss Ellen Rea; Mrs. Kathryn Cornah; 
Mrs. C.-Warren; Mrs. J. M. Martin. 


At 5.15 p.m. the Subcommittee adjourned to 7.30 p.m. 


, ‘At 7.30 p.m. the Subcommittee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee, Chairman of the Sub-committee, Fergusson, 
Hastings and Inman. 


In attendance: Mr. Alan Holman, Community Liaison Officer. 
The following witnesses were heard: 


The Low Income Working Committee: Mr. George Campbell; Mrs. Peggy 
Bouchard; Mrs. Jeannette Foster. 


Inglewood-Ramsay Redevelopment Committee: Mr. Stan Feader, Presi- 
dent; Canon van der Leest, Member; Reverend David Gilchrist, Member; Mrs. 
Caroline Curtis, Member; Mr. Joe Nath Usk 


Mr. Jack Johnson, Calgary Barrister (appeared on his own behalf). 


The following briefs were ordered to be printed as appendices to these 
Peer ceines | 


~ Name of Organization or Person Appendix 
City of Calgary A 
Calgary School Board 

Calgary Area Council, Home & School Assoc. of Alta. 
Calgary Welfare Rights Group 

»¢ * Mr. Ian Walker 
i Calgary Inter-Faith Community Action Committee 

Bowness-Montgomery Day Care Asociation 
‘Pre-School Parent-Child Co-operative 

A. T. Hogan 

. Low Income Working Committee 

Inglewood-Ramsay Redevelopment Committee 


ASHPAy rua 
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The Calgary Labour Council and Dr. Gerald Holman, University of Alberta, 
submitted briefs but were not represented and did not appear before the Sub- 
committee. On Motion from the Honourable Senator Fergusson it was Resolved 
that the two briefs also be printed as appendices to these proceedings. They 
appear as appendices “L” and “‘M’. 


At 9.00 p.m. the Subcommittee adjourned. 


ATTEST: 
Denis Bouffard, 


Clerk of the Subcommittee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Calgary, Alberta, July 20, 1970. 


Senator Edgar Fournier (Deputy Chairman) 
in the chair. 


The Depuiy Chairman: This brief is pre- 
sented by the Community Services Policy 
Committee, the City of Calgary. Submitting 
the brief is Alderman E. Musgreave, Alder- 
man Rev. R. Greene and Mr. S. E. Blakely, 
Superintendent, Social Service Department. 


Ladies and gentlemen, and members of the 
Senate, I would like to call the meeting to 
order. Before doing so I would like to 
introduce the members of the committee. To 
my immediate left is Senator Hastings, who is 
well known here. To my right is Senator 
Inman from Prince Edward Island, and Sena- 
tor Fergusson from New Brunswick. My 
name is Edgar Fournier, and I am also from 
the Province of New Brunswick. 


Our committee is divided into two groups 
this morning. The other group is in Edmonton 
and we are going to rejoin them tomorrow 
morning. We were planning on joining them 
this evening but due to the number of briefs 
that were presented to us at the very last 
moment, including yesterday afternoon and 
this morning, we will be holding presenta- 
tions this evening. According to our schedule 
we were to hear five briefs from Calgary, but 
now we find that we have 15 to consider. We 
doubt whether we will be able to interview 
everyone involved, but we give you the assur- 
ance that the briefs will be taken into the 
record and will be given full consideration. 


We hope to deal with three briefs before 
noon. We would ask those who are making 
‘presentations to give us a short summary of 
‘their briefs. The members of the committee 
have read the briefs so we will not take time 
to re-read them. Some are quite long. 


One other point I would like to mention is 
that if someone in the audience would like to 
ask questions in French, please do so. 


Now, I would ask Alderman Musgreave to 
give us a brief summary of his presentation. 


Alderman E. Musgreave, Community Ser- 
vices Policy Committee, City of Calgary: Mr. 
Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, Alder- 
man Rev. Greene was going to act as chair- 
man of our group; therefore, if you like, 
Alderman Rev. Greene could start. 


The Deputy Chairman: By all means. 


Alderman Rev. R, Greene, Community Ser- 
vices Policy Commiitee, City of Calgary: 
Thank you very kindly. We decided Mr. 
Chairman to present our brief in three sec- 
tions, sir. We have Mr. Blakely who has pre- 
sented the major part of the city brief and 
Mr. Musgreave who has a section and myself 
so I would like to make a few brief comments 
under my own observations here which fall 
into three categories. First of all I believe that 
massive government help is needed if we are 
going to do anything about the housing situa- 
tion and I think this is already been shown in 
part in the work that is being done through 
Mr. Andras with this two hundred million 
dollar seed money but when we start talking 
about vast amounts of money you know that 
is available—Alderman Musgreave and 
myself were in Halifax a couple of weeks ago 
and we saw the Bonaventure and we saw the 
Hydro Foils and I don’t think there is any 
money around. The question here is priorities 
and so that is one thing and we in Calgary 
are very happy senators to say that we are 
the first city in Canada to have taken advan- 
tage of the experimental housing project—the 
first one in Canada is under way here in 
Calgary and we are most appreciative of your 
government support in this area. 


That is number one. The second issue that I 
would raise and I am sure Senator Inman is 
well aware of this because I spent oh, six 
hours with Alex Burke recently finding out 
about the Prince Edward Island scene and I 
really believe that here in Calgary, and other 
parts of the country, that we are only going 
to get justice for tenants if we have a tenants 
union which has got muscle. 


Let me describe some of the situations that 
I have been involved in recently. Here is a 
case of a woman who lived in a building 
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which by checking through the land titles 
office here in Calgary was built between 1907 
and 1913. That is a very old bulding in 
Canada and I know in other parts of Canada 
but sixty years old here. This woman lives in 
a room 21 feet by 9 feet. She had in the past 
18 months three rent increases amounting to 
33 per cent. Her latest one brought her up to 
$60.00 per month for a room 21 by 9—189 
square feet. This is a building in which there 
were more cockroaches than people. Now, in 
this particular building, which I say is quite 
old, this woman lived with her husband in 
this tiny room where the rent being charged 
was considerably higher than in O’Neil 
Towers which is one of our luxury towers in 
town and then she had another raise on top 
of that. 


I found out that this particular apartment 
was being managed by a very well estab- 
lished financial institution of this country and 
I was amazed to find out that this company 
would have anything to do with an operation 
like this. I went to the mayor and I said “how 
do we deal with this” and he immediately got 
the property manager on the phone and 
arranged for an interview with me. 


I went over there and the man said “well, 
you know, we are having a difficult time 
looking after that because of the people con- 
nected with the estate but two of the sons of 
the woman involved are coming to town 
tomorrow”. I said that I would like to talk to 
them if I could or I would like to hear how 
you make out with them. I said this and I also 
said that I would like protection for this 
woman whose name I didn’t mention but the 
description of her apartment sort of gave her 
away so they promised that she would be 
given protection and that I would hear what 
was happening with the people who were 
coming in connection with the estate. 


Certainly, they guaranteed me that she 
would have no harassment and also on the 
third point they admitted that the rents were 
already too high and so finally I waited until 
the next week and didn’t hear a thing until 
finally I heard via the grapevine that the 
woman, that afternoon, had received notifica- 
tion that she was to move. This happened the 
day that I had been in so I went into the 
mayor the next week and I said “I think, 
Your Worship, we are getting rough treat- 
ment here” and he immediately called the 
president of this company in town, the 
manager, and said, “I think we are getting a 
snow job,” and the man said, “Well, I really 
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haven’t the time.” But the mayor said, “Well, 
you know, I think you should have the time 
because it will be to your advantage; the kind 
of publicity you will get over this will not be 
to your advantage.” And so within fifteen 
minutes I was sitting in the man’s office. I 
took along with me Father Carter who is the 
dean of our cathedral and we laid out our 
ecards. 


I might say that just in brief that that 
afternoon the woman received a cancellation 
of her notice to move, a cancellation of her 
rent increase and she was allowed to stay. 
This woman—incidentally I should have men- 
tioned that she shared her bathroom with 
fifteen other suites and I don’t think we are 
going to get justice for this kind of thing and 
also for people who are living in say low 
limited dividend places where the rents are 
very low but there are pretty rough tech- 
niques employed by management because the 
rents are so low that the people don’t dare to 
speak up. I think we are going to have a 
tenants union. 


That is just one particular situation regard- 
ing the tenants and Senator Inman, your 
fellow Prince Edward Islander certainly needs 
to be commended because he has done a 
fabulous job and I think that anything the 
senate can do to foster this tenants union 
proposed for Ottawa in October is all to the 
good and will help people especially in the 
low income groups and the other poverty 
groups of Canada. 


One final and third point—building inspec- 
tions. Here I have in my hand a piece of 
concrete three inches thick but as I mentioned 
in the report in case you think you had too 
much stampede or too much grape, there is 
not three inches in there, there is an inch and 
a half. The woman who lives in this house 
from whose basement this was taken from 
paid for three inches—she got one inch and a 
half. She lives in my ward and I went to see 
her oh, last November with a builder. I went 
into her basement and we broke this piece of 
cement out. We called C.M.H.C. and C.M.H.C. 
told us to write the builder sending a copy to 
them and as of this date, so far as I know, 
nothing has been done for this woman and 
although C.M.H.C. has protected this building 
in other ways they have done nothing at all 
in what I think is one of the major items, 
namely faulty construction. This woman pai 
for three inches and she got an inch and 4a 
half and the reply from the _ principle 
C.M.H.C. people, from the top man in town is 
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“Caveat Emptor”. Now, this is gross negle- 
gence for my money because “Caveat Emp- 
tor” means let the buyer beware. Can a 
woman be expected or a man be expected to 
go around inspecting the level or thickness of 
the cement in their basements? That is actu- 
ally what is going on. The C.M.H.C. regula- 
tions are really tough—try and put something 
through them. I think they should be tough 
but if they are going to be tough say as far as 
fire and safety is concerned, I think they also 
need to be given some protection in this area. 


This is not a cheap house. This house is 
worth about $20,000.00 and we hear some- 
times that in the public housing in this coun- 
try that we are going to have ghettos and I 
would suggest that in some of the luxury 
accommodation in this country that there is 
going to be ghettos. In one of the most expen- 
sive high rises in this town it is already 
coming apart. On the twenty-sixth floor you 
can put your finger into a crack in the wall 
running from the window down to the floor 
so don’t let anybody tell you that public hous- 
ing is liable to produce ghettos because we 
are going to have ghettos all the way through 
because of the shoddy construction being 
employed by many contractors. All of this 
is—and incidently not only the small contrac- 
tors but the big contractors—not just the 
little fellows. Now, those are just three com- 
ments I have in passing and I musn’t use all 
the time because I know my two confreres 
would like to speak as well. You may have 
some questions and I would be only too happy 
to answer them. 


The Deputy Chairman: Do you have pro- 
vincial inspectors here? 


Alderman Rev. Greene: We have the 
‘Municipal inspectors, we have C.M.H.C. 
inspectors and I think we have provincial 
inspectors, don’t we, Eric? 


Alderman Musgreave: We have some. 


Alderman Rev. Greene: But they don’t 


inspect in this are here. 


Senator Inman: Have you many absentee 
landlords. Do you have many absentee land- 
lords that don’t look after the estates 
themselves? 


Alderman Rev. Greene: Yes, this is one 
‘problem. The provincial government has 
‘attempted to do something in this particular 
area by taxing the places according to land 
‘use rather than the type of accommodation. 
[Ber instance, if a house is R-1 in an R-4 area 
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we are going to tax R-4 if the people don’t 
live there. This is one attempt by the provin- 
cial government to try and bring a more 
equal system here so that the absentee land- 
lord just can’t accumulate this property and 
wait until the price is right. We have quite a 
bit but I would say in Western Canada here 
from my D.B.S. understanding, we have more 
home ownership than probably any other 
place in Canada. The frontier is still here. 


Senator Fergusson: What would you sug- 
gest that C.M.H.C. should do? Do you think 
they should have regulations covering inspec- 
tors who inspect these buildings as they are 
being built and see that they come up to 
specifications? 


Alderman Rev. Greene: I think Madam 
Senator that this has to be done. Under the 
present situation they just inspect as far as 
fire and safety is concerned and I think where 
there is gross dishonesty in this situation and 
that C.M.H.C. have an obligation to do some- 
thing here. 


Senator Fergusson: Has this been suggested 
to C.M.H.C.? 


Alderman Rev. Greene: Oh, it has been on 
national television. I have been to Mr. Hagan, 
I have been to Mr. O’Reilly and I have been 
to everybody right across the country on this 
one and the poor woman in this city here in 
my ward with this broken up floor. A presi- 
dent of the Calgary House Builders Associa- 
tion had a meeting with. 


Senator Fergusson: And they still reply 
“Caveat Emptor’? 


Alderman Rev. Greene: Well, that is 
C.M.H.C.‘s term, “Caveat Emptor’. The house 
builders are a bit embarrassed by it. 


Senator Inman: Has there been any reper- 
cussions from the builders themselves? 


Alderman Rev. Greene: Well, I took Mr. 
Ralph Scurfield out there and he was a bit 
embarrassed about this. Ralph has been very 
cooperative and I find him a very fine person 
to work with but his company is not the 
company that built that house. I would think 
that if the house builders association had the 
teeth that say the medical association or the 
bar society have they would crack the whip 
and say “You boys get with it or you won’t 
be operating.” 


The Deputy Chairman: Fine. Could we hear 
from someone else now. We will have more 
questions for you later on. 
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Alderman Rev. Greene: Fine. I hope I 
haven’t taken too much of your time? 


The Deputy Chairman: No, not all. 


Alderman Musgreave: Mr. Chairman and 
Madam Senators. I would just like to go 
through my brief and add a few points to it. 
Primarily I would like to point out that we 
here in Calgary live on the top end of the 
Palliser triangle and Captain Palliser said 
that this was a desert area and couldn’t sup- 
port people. 


Now, because of being able to develop a 
rust-free strain of wheat and being able to 
develop international markets because of the 
kind of people that we were able to attract to 
the west, we have proven him wrong but I 
think I would like to suggest through the 
commission that if you could take some of the 
spirit that built the west and in the early 
days built the Maritimes, this kind of pion- 
eering spirit and give to these people—if you 
give to these people in the Maritimes and in 
the rest of Canada encouragement to show 
them—there is a spirit in the west that we 
like to share with Canadians as well as our 
money and we didn’t always have the money. 


There is comment that we have no public 
housing in Alberta and I agree that we didn’t 
have but I would like to point out to the 
senators that twenty years ago the population 
of this city was roughly 100,000 and today it 
is close to 400,000. We built homes in that 
twenty years period for 300,000 people and I 
think it is much better to be able to produce 
homes that people can live in and own rather 
than have to be put in public housing. I don’t 
deny the need for public housing because I 
was instrumental in starting the first project 
in this city. However, I think we here in the 
west here and in particular in Calgary—I can 
give you an example if you wish. Atco Trailer 
Company was started by two men—a father 
and son. The father was a fireman and the 
son was a medical student from the universi- 
ty and they started a little trailer business in 
their own back yard and today it is the 
world’s largest trailer company. They send 
trailers all over the world including the 
Arctic and out to the far and middle east. 
Now, this is the kind of pioneering spirit that 
I think we should be putting across to the rest 
of Canada. When the Hellyer Commission was 
here on housing, we suggested to Mr. Hellyer 
that we would be prepared in this city to 
experiment in housing. We would give a sec- 
tion of land; we would be prepared to put up 
money and we would be prepared to run 
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studies of this to determine what kind of 
housing we should provide in the community. 
Now, whether or not this was the germ of the 
idea that brought forth the $200,000,000 we 
don’t know but never the less the fact is there 
and is excellent as far as we are concerned. 


I think if you look at the statistics for 
housing built in Canada and in Calgary as 
compared to the nation including quality and 
price I think you will find that we concur 
quite favourably. I would like to touch just 
briefly on the money we spent in the com- 
munity last year. The money we spent in the 
community last year amounted to about 
$300,000 for those in need. This year we will 
probably run around eight million and a half. 
And this is not that much money in relation 
to the total budget of the city which is close 
to one hundred million dollars. However, it 
can get well out of hand. I appreciate that 
this burden comes back primarily on the tax 
payer and again its on those people who are 
on fixed incomes, living in their own homes 
and it is particularly difficult for them. 


Touching on the Indian problem, for those 
of you who are here for the Stampede will 
know what an important part the Indians 
play in the Stampede. Once again in my opin- 
ion it minimizes the spirit of the west. It is 
not unique to the west but perhaps it is more 
obvious here but we have just completed 
what we consider the greatest outdoor show 
on earth. We have had several hundred thou- 
sand people who paid admission to go in and 
we did not get five cents from the federal 
treasury. We wish we had some of Mr. Dra- 
peau’s talents for getting money to build 
buildings because we are in a tough state. We 
need more money for capital but the thing 
that bothers me as a long term Calgarian, I 
have lived here most of my life, and I said to 
my wife as I came in here this morning I 
hadn’t been in this building since 1939 when I 
left for the services and believe me you can 
hardly recognize the place. However, getting 
back to the Indian situation the problem that 
bothers me is that when I came back to the 
west, I felt that we were using the Indians as 
display objects in our Stampede. 


Senator Hastings: For which? 


Alderman Musgreave: A display. As a dis- 
play or special attraction and I know Senator 
Hastings that this would probably concern 
some Calgarians and I would suggest that the 
methods of using the Indians in our Stampede 
should be changed. I think you would agree 
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with me particularly when you look around 
the grounds and see the young people, they 
are getting away from this now and I think 
this is good and I hope that as we develop 
between here and the Banff National Park 
that we would see and insure that the Indians 
participate in this because they own the most 
important thing and that is the land and the 
minerals. 


I would now like to touch on Page 5 where 
I mentioned what I think we should be doing 
in the west and particularly in Canada. I 
lived in Newfoundland for a couple of years 
and I lived in Nova Scotia and I read the 
Toronto Globe and Mail I believe it was last 
week where the Province of Newfoundland I 
believe is paying forty-four million dollars for 
welfare out of an operating budget of two 
hundred and ninety-five million and this same 
article maintained that a third of the people 
in the province where on welfare. 


I would like to suggest to you that you 
consider the idea of accelerating the closing 
of the out-ports and the development of fish- 
eries on a grand scale to compete say with 
the Russians and the Japanese and at the 
same time if you can give consideration to 
making a generous allowance to Newfound- 
landers entire families to encourage them to 
move to Western Canada or to settle here. 


I know this probably makes Maritimers 
pretty annoyed but I think in Canada we 
have so much money and we have so many 
people and I suggest to you that we should 
put the people where they can do the best for 
all of us. if we can bring people from South- 
ern Italy over here who can’t speak our lan- 
guage—and they do bring entire families and 
they struggle to make their way, surely we 
can do the same for our own Canadians. 


On the last page I have a little item about 
what it cost Albertans and I did mention that 
briefly earlier but I would like to touch on 
our political scene here. We are very unique 
here in the west and again I think it reflects 
more on the land we come from than a par- 
ticular government but we have had the same 
government for 35 years and during that time 
this government has been out of step with the 
rest of Canada in that it was not a national 
party in the true sense of the word. If you go 

back to the early days of the twenties, you 
‘will recall—I forget the name of it now— 


Senator Hastings: Native farmers? 
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Alderman Musgreave: No, I was thinking of 
Manitoba when Mr. King convinced these 
people to join his group but they were a 
radical group. I think you will agree that the 
early Social Creditors were a radicals group 
in the true sense of the word and I think that 
many of us in the west are at heart radicals. 


You look at our long range of prospects for 
the sale of our gas and oil and our coal to 
Japan and the by-products of these industries, 
I think you will find we have a potential of 
tremendous wealth in the west and I think 
that by encouraging those people in the rural 
areas of Canada to come here and get train- 
ing and be prepared to give them good finan- 
cial support, but this is the way that I would 
like to see us in Canada attack the poverty 
problem. 


We in the oil industry I think drilled some- 
thing like one hundred and twenty-three 
wells that were all dry and spent about 
twenty-seven million dollars before we found 
oil and in the Arctic this year you will recall 
that Imperial Oil drilled a well and found oil 
and since then they have drilled four more 
and found nothing. These costs millions of 
dollars and I think that we in the west—I am 
speaking now principally of those of us who 
lived in the west for a long time, want to 
convey to you that we have a will to live ina 
tough area and we would like to encourage 
the other people of Canada to come here and 
share this with us and I think if nothing else 
if this message gets back to Ottawa we would 
have achieved our purpose. 


Senator Inman: I don’t know whether or 
not you are aware of the fact that we are 
drilling for oil on Prince Edward Island. 


Alderman Musgreave: I am well aware of 
that, Madam Senator, yes. 


Senator Inman: JI am interested in you 
saying abcut Maritime people moving. 


Now, we just came from the Maritimes and 
you know those people would rather live 
down there on a very low income than move 
away. That is their home and they love the 
place. We Prince Edward Islanders love the 
place. Prince Edward Islanders leave home 
but they come back at the first opportunity. 
They retire there if possible. That is the feel- 
ing that most Maritimers have and it is pretty 
hard to change these people. 


Alderman Musgreave: I agree but in this 
same article I think it said that the people of 
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Newfoundland were leaving the province at 
the rate of about six thousand a month. 


Now, perhaps that is not an abnormal rate. 


Senator Inman: Well, I think they come 
back because we just visited a lot of the 
out-ports and a lot of them are moving back. 
A lot of the people who moved on are now 
moving back. 


Alderman Musgreave: I think that is possi- 
ble Senator and as I said I haven’t been there 
for a long time but perhaps it is because of 
the difficulty of being able to cope with urban 
life. You know, the lack of education and the 
feeling of repore in the community and this 
may be a contributing factor. 


Senator Hastings: I think you are quite 
right, Alderman Musgreave, because you can’t 
take a man out of the out-ports of Labra- 
dor and put him in the City of Toronto. It is 
just impossible to take a man over forty or 
forty-five—I noticed you mentioned retrain- 
ing—to take a manyout of his life environ- 
ment and bring him into the city and say 
“That is where you are going to live.” In one 
out-port they are trying to bring the people 
just forty to fifty miles to a centre of growth 
and I said to this man “Are you going to 
move” and he said “No” and I said “Well, 
why not” and he said ‘Well, I will have noth- 
ing if I go to Charlottetown”. This is Char- 
lottetown, Labrador and I said ‘You have 
nothing here” and he said “Yes, but I am 
more comfortable with nothing here than I 
would be in Charlottetown.” This mobility— 
you cannot just take people out of their envi- 
ronment and bring them to Calgary and say 
make a living here without training or with- 
out much more consideration than has been 
given. This is just a general shuttle service 
that is existing between Toronto and the 
Maritimes, coming and going. 


The Deputy Chairman: We did find in this 
group situation in Newfoundland, that many 
people do not believe in welfare. We were 
very surprized at that. We found that they 
just want to work; they are prepared to work. 
We also found out that only $200.00 would 
improve the working conditions for a group 
of people. However, our legislation is not pat- 
terned for this now, which is a mistake which 
we hope to correct. 


It seems to me that we do not think in 
terms of this in Ottawa. We talk about mil- 
lions or billions and unless we talk about this 
nobody seems to be interested. We find there 
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is a great weakness in our legislation when it 
does not provide for $200.00 to improve the 
working conditions of ten or fifteen families 
who want to remain where they are without 
welfare, and there is no way we can help 
them as it stands today. 


Alderman Rev. Greene: I would agree with 
Alderman Musgreave on many points here 
but I think it needs to be questioned that 
Alberta is a utopia to live in. I am very happy 
to live here but I think it should be pointed 
out, for instance, that I think of all Canadian 
provinces Alberta has the highest illegiti- 
matecy rate and the City of Calgary has the 
highest of any urban city or urban municipal- 
ity in Alberta. More than one in eight persons 
in Calgary last year were illegitimate and as 
a parish priest I spend a tremendous amount 
of time dealing with marriage breakdown and 
while we have affluence here we have lots of 
other problems. The suicide rate is high here. 
I think this has to be compared with New- 
foundland and other places. I think there is a 
quality of life in Newfoundland which we 
don’t possess here and I think this needs to be 
said. I enjoy the Maritimes very much. I have 
been there quite a number of times and I 
think they have something we haven’t got. 


Alderman Musgreave: Perhaps if our 
divorce laws were relaxed we wouldn’t have 
the high rate of illegitimacy. I just would like 
to touch on something that Senator Fournier 
said and I agreed. 


I recall when I was stationed at Reserve 
Airport I think we were near some co-op 
housing—I think it was called Thompkinsville 
which was after one of the priests that was 
involved in the co-op movement. 


I would be the first to agree with such 
schemes because I think they are tremendous 
and I think that this exactly emphasizes the 
point I am trying to make. When I was at this 
convention in Halifax I had to live in Dar- 
mouth because I couldn’t get my reservations 
in quick enough but I drove with a taxi 
driver who was making wallets and billfolds 
and belts and what have you. He was hanging 
them around his taxi cab and selling them to 
passengers and he said that he hoped he 
could develop this enough so that he could 
open up a little shop. ; 


This is the kind of spirit that as Canadians 
I think we should try and encourage. This is 
the theme that keeps coming through with 
these welfare cases that is that they haven’t 
got the spirit that we have to build this 
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nation. What I am saying is that those people 
n the tough areas I would want the oppor- 
unity to go—and I am not suggesting—for 
sxample, when I completed my service not 
nly did the government pay my way through 
soliege but they gave me $90.00 a month to 
keep my wife and myself. We have to adopt 
more positive attitudes like that. We say to 
our young people today that we shouldn’t be 
siving them free education and universities 
but I say that if they are going to stay in this 
country and pay our taxes why not. 


Alderman Rev. Greene: Here, here. 


Alderman Musgreave: Likewise I would 
much rather them pay the money to a wife of 
a university student to allow her to stay home 
and raise her children than not be abie to get 
married. These are the kind of suggestions 
that I am making but what I urge or the 
message I want to get through to you people 
is that I disagree whole-heartedly with put- 
ting in huge sums of money, hundreds of 
millions of dollars into projects that are 
uneconomical for a business and they are not 
soing to be made that much more economic 
for governments. We just have to compete 
with world markets. 


Senater Fergusson: How about the ones 
that have not proved to be economic. You 
have to try things out. You can’t be sure 
when you start any pilot project whether it is 
going to be viable or not? I don’t think we 
should criticize some of the ones that have 
gone bad so severely because we have to 
experiment, don’t we? 


Alderman Musgreave: Yes, I agree, Senator 
Fergusson, this is why I don’t get too up tight 
about the Bonaventure. It sure was a waste of 
a lot of money but it can be attributed to a 
lot of jobs as well, let’s not kid ourselves. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, and they don’t 
have the Bonaventure anymore. 


Alderman Musgreave: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: Alderman Musgreave, on 
page 2 you mentioned the fact that Alberta 
enjoys a considerable affluence as compared 
to other parts of Canada but with its high 
alcholism rate. Do you have high alcholism 
rates here as compared with other parts of 
Canada? 


Alderman Musgreave: I think we have 
about the second highest in Canada. I think 
‘B.C. is ahead of us. The suicide rate is very 
lifficult to determine but as a member of the 
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hospital board in the city I know it is much 
higher than it should be. 


Senator Hastings: Affluence hasn’t brought 
happiness. 7 


Alderman Musgreave: That is the point I 
would like to make. We live here in the dirty 
thirties and a quarter of us was on relief and 
we had more money in our family but we 
didn’t necessarily have more happiness. The 
thing that existed with those people in the 
west and who were on relief was that they 
didn’t think it was going to be permanent. 
This is the sad part today and I get the 
feeling with talking to people particularly 
with deserted mothers that this is going to be 
permanent. This is the tragedy today. 


Senator Hastings: With all this affluence in 
Aiberta, why have we done so little about 
poverty? 


Alderman Musgreave: Because as politi- 
cians we probably haven’t been as sensitive 
as we should have for one thing. 


Alderman Rev. Greene: I think we are, Mr. 
Senator, sort of the people who have got it 
made economically and as I mentioned in my 
brief, there is more public housing in Prince 
Edward Island from 1950 to 1965 than there 
was in all of Alberta precisely because there 
was nothing done here and the responsible 
minister in Edmonton up until two years ago 
said that everybody in Alberta should own 
their own home. 


This is a lot of nonsense. I think that previ- 
ous city administrations have gone along with 
that. I think it is only comparatively recently 
that we have done anything about public 
housing because we have felt that this was 
something that was beneath our dignity and 
despite the fact that sub-divisions in Toronto 
like Regent Park south have had their prob- 
lems—although reports by newspapers like 
the Calgary Herald that seek to shoot down 
the Regent’s Park project failed to point out 
in their rather long-winded articles that when 
Regent’s Park South was built the truancy 
rate dropped down, the children got better 
marks in school, that they were better 
clothed, the fire protection rate went down 
and the police protection rate went down and 
the garbage costs went down on all of these 
things despite the fact that there many sour 
aspects to it so I would go along with Senator 
Fergusson here and say that we have got to 
try these things I think that private industry 
can’t cope with this. For instance, when we 
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have people in Calgary that had to strike a 
little over a year ago for a $1.75 an hour then 
we can see that private industry is completely 
incapable of providing housing for people in 
this category and I talk of housing not as a 
privilege but as a right and I also go along 
with Alderman Musgreave here. I was going 
to say that I was one of the same people that 
came along through the same chord that he 
did. 


You know, I was working for a bank before 
the war at $500.00 a year. I would be still 
locked into a thing like that if it hadn’t been 
for the war I am quite sure. 


Senaior Inman: You were speaking about 
free training and training people. 


Now, what is the use of this if we haven’t 
got jobs to give them? It just come from 
visiting one of the—well, one of the poorest 
out-ports in Newfoundland. The people were 
very progressive but they had nothing—they 
were improverished and I was very interested 
to hear a man and his wife both come to me 
and say that they should take away all wel- 
fare. We don’t need welfare, give us jobs. We 
don’t want welfare. I was wondering about 
this retraining. What is the use of this re- 
training or training people and bringing these 
people here and giving them training and 
having nothing for them to do? 


Alderman Musgreave: Well, Senator, one 
way we could do this is to take the present 
jobs and split them in half. That means you 
need double work force. That may not sound 
as far out as it does because it has been done 
before but to use an example right here in 
our own area. This winter when I was skiing 
I met a chap who had come from Aspin, 
Colorado and I think they were running 
something like four thousand people through 
the ski tows in one day in his area. You don’t 
have to line up for the buses. You didn’t have 
to line up for the tows. You didn’t have to 
line up for the food and you didn’t have to 
line up for the bathroom and why? Because 
they had a better organization and they were 
using far more people. 


We can use a lot of people with a minimum 
of skills in these kinds of developments. All 
you need to do is go to Banff right now and 
see. I was up at one of the lakes yesterday on 
a hike and I was sitting there looking at a 
garbage bin at two o’clock in the afternoon 
that was jammed full of garbage. Now obvi- 
ously they need more help in that place and 
this is one of the prime tourist resorts in the 
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world. Not in Canada, but in the world. You 
go to people in Europe—they haven’t heard o. 
Calgary but they have heard of Banff. If you 
take the Maritimes and your fishing ané¢ 
places like the. 


I am quite sure that you could make it 
acceptable to more people and use more of 
your own people in this type of situation but 
it is going to take money. 


Senator Inman: Well, I am all for education 
but do you go along with the thought that 
perhaps we are demanding too much educa- 
tion for unskilled labour? For instance, for a 
man to empty a garbage can he doesn’t need 
a university education. 


Alderman Musgreave: I would agree whole 
heartedly but he does need to know that in 
that kind of a business that the customer is 
right and you have to be pleasant and you 
have to get on with the job. I have a son who 
was not mentally capable of going past grade 
six but he is working in one of the largest 
hotels in Banff and has been there for four 
years and he is very happy in his work and it 
doesn’t require a university education. It 
doesn’t even require public school education 
put this is just another barrier that people 
will try to throw up. I know large companies 
in this city who are asking for Grade 12 
education to drive one of their trucks and I 
say that is nonsense. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
was particularly interested in some of the 
things that Alderman Musgreave said on page 
4 regards to the Indian situation and he men- 
tioned schemes such as gravel removal or 
forest restoration or tree nurseries this could 
be a means of improving the lot of the people 
on the reservations. Are the physical attrib- 
utes of the reservations such that this would 
be practical to do? 


Alderman Musgreave: Well, our reservation 
to the west here is practically built on a huge 
gravel bed. 


Senator Fergusson: On a huge gravel pit? 


Alderman Musgreave: Yes. It is the remain- 
der of a glacier. When the glacier age went 
through it deposited all this gravel at the base 
of the glacier so stretching from here practi- 
cally to the boundaries of the park gate it is 
just one huge mass of gravel. In some areas it 
has quite a bit of over-burden and in other 
areas not so much. 
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We have already had applications before 
our city council here recently to process this 
gravel and to crush it down and use it in the 
construction industry and so this is a good 
possibility. Those of you who come from the 
Maritimes and those of you who come from 
Ontario and Quebec would appreciate the 
lack of trees in this community and yet we 
grow a lot of evergreen all year round. Again, 
this is something that the Indians could cer- 
tainly develop in their areas and sell them to 
the city. We have Indians coming in here now 
for example who will sell you a tree for a 
dollar. 


This is nonsense because if you buy one 
from the home nurseries you will be paying 
from ten to forty dollars. They put a little bit 
more work into it and merchandise it in a 
better way but the potential is still there. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, if it is all over 
gravel how can they build trees on it? 


Alderman Musgreave: Well, senator, if you 
go into the mountains you will see that trees 
grow in the strangest of places but there is 
enough over burden in some areas that is 
quite sufficient. It is a sandy light soil and 
they do grow. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, our reservations 
are not like those in New Brunswick, for 
instance, I just wanted to know. I was also 
very interested in the next paragraph in your 
brief which you say that they should tap the 
reservoirs of skilled business and professional 
people in Calgary who are more than willing 
or prepared to give guidance and council for 
nothing. Have you an organized group that 
will do this? 


Alderman Musgreave: No. I have a friend 
who happens to be on city council who was a 
professional engineer—he still is a profession- 
al engineer but he was a municipal engineer 
for over twenty years who is working with 
the band right now. He said there are other 
people prepared in the community. This is 
one of the successes of our Stampede. We get 
thousands and thousands of hours of work 
done down there voluntarily and this is one 
of the difficulties that Mr. Drapeau has and 
this is one of the reasons why he has to go to 
get money elsewhere. We get all of this work 
done for nothing and I am quite sure that 
there are enough people in the community 
that would be prepared to sit say as a Board 
of Directors or something like this to assist in 
this kind of developing. I know I work for an 
oil company in my own sector. They were 
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quite involved in developing one of the first 
Indian friendship centres in this community 
and I know that the chairman of the board 
was a vice-president of one of the local oil 
companies so this reservoir of talent is here 
to be used but it is difficult to tap. When I say 
it is difficult to tap I am not saying that they 
are not prepared to work. Some of the busi- 
ness community are also shy about coming to 
work. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, I come from New 
Brunswick and I have only been there a few 
days lately they have actually organized a 
group called C.E.S., but they have business- 
men who have are actually going and helping 
the Indians because a friend of mine has 
joined this getting no pay but just being paid 
expenses for traveling but I was just wonder- 
ing if you had something organized like this? 


Alderman Musgreave: Well, no, I haven’t 
personally but there may be something. 


Alderman Rev. Greene: Sir, I think we have 
used up over two-thirds of our time. Mr. 
Blakely hasn’t had a chance to get his own 
words in yet. 


Mr. S. E. Blakely, Superintendent, Social 
Service Deparimeni: Mr. Chairman, senators, 
ladies and gentlemen. The first part of the 
brief that was presented today was prepared 
really as a composite of what staff with the 
social service department—a composite of 
their ideas. The main point that we would 
like you to take from the brief is to examine 
at your own leisure those interviews with 
people who are suffering from the condition 
of poverty itself. We feel that those inter- 
views are more illuminating than any com- 
ment or commentary that we could add to 
them. There are some highlights however that 
I think we would like to bring out. 


One is, and Senator Inman made this point 
earlier this morning, full employment. We 
believe that the economic policy of Canada 
should be designed toward full employment, 
not anti-employment as what may appear. To 
this end then we stressed job training, job 
re-training and of course job creation where 
necessary. We know full well, those of us who 
are in the administration of social agencies 
that people prefer and want to work. We get 
a lot of abuse, people criticizing those who 
are in receipt of assistance. Given any 
individual on assistance, they will tell you 
that they prefer to work. We feel that you 
should examine the plight of the fixed income 
groups—the old age pensioners, war pension- 
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ers and others. These pensions have not been 
kept up with the cost of goods. 


We feel that government departments, gov- 
ernment hiring policies and the policies of 
private companies should concentrate more 
on hiring those men who are over forty-five 
years of age. It is extremely difficult for them 
to get employment particularly when they are 
not capable of working a full day. A physical 
ailment may require that they can only work 
four or five hours a day. For those people the 
opportunity should be there for them to work 
those four or five hours a day and not become 
fully dependant because they can only work a 
limited day. 


We feel that in the case of immigrants 
coming to this country that somehow or other 
they are being misled as to the availability of 
jobs here and particularly the restrictions 
that are placed on those trades or professions 
in which those immigrants may be trained. 
We find that many of them are misled as to the 
opportunity of joining various trade unions 
and getting into various professions. Some in 
the professional groups are in fact required to 
train all over again. We also recommend that 
there be established an immediate increase in 
the minimum wage. The minimum wage as it 
stands right now is not a living wage at all. I 
think before we conduct the interviews for 
this particular brief that most of the profes- 
sional staff in our department were fully in 
favour of a guaranteed annual income. I think 
as a result of what those interviews told us, 
that we are a little more cautious now. We 
think that the full implication of a guaran- 
teed annual income should be studied. I think 
we are more inclined to recommend pro- 
grammes fuil employment. People who are 
working for good decent wages is what our 
goal should be but that perhaps a guaranteed 
annual income is necessary but we say and 
we are confident that you will discuss and 
look at what the full implications are of the 
guaranteed annual income. 


I would like to draw your attention to this 
analysis that was done of those new appli- 
ecants for social assistance in May 1969 com- 
pared with May 1970. You will notice that 40 
per cent of those applying for assistance had 
Grade 9 or less so when you are talking about 
education, you realize that it is pretty signifi- 
cant and is a significant factor. Regarding 
trade skill, 56 per cent had no trade what 
ever. Of course, the major factor as always in 
applications for assistance is unemployment. I 
am not sure of what significance the marital 
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status is so I will skip over that. The marital 
status has a different significance to all of us I 
hope. 


Finally I think that we would encourage 
you to continue publicizing your efforts. I 
think that although there are a number of 
people who are sincere and earnestly con- 
cerned about the poverty situation in this 
country, I don’t think it is by any means a 
majority and I think that the attendance here 
this morning indicates that there are a lot of 
people in Calgary who are really not con- 
cerned. Perhaps we are too satisfied. Finally 
we recommend that the members of the 
senate Poverty Committee closely consider 
the suggestions that elimination of poverty 
can be accomplished only if a majority of 
Canadian citizens in co-operation with all 
levels of government designate this as the 
major national goal. Thank you very much. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Biakely: Perhaps Mr. Chairman I 
would like to recognize those people who 
worked very hard in a short time to prepare 
this brief. Al Hagan, Evelyn Goodhall, and 
those other interviewers on our staff. Thank 
you. . 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much. I see that the time is going against us a 
little bit. I must say that everything you have 
told us we have heard before from other 
groups. However, you are quite right. There is 
one point I would like to spend the last few 
minutes talking about. What are the working 
conditions of the poor? We are trying to clas- 
sify the poor, and I must say very honestly 
that we have found that generally people on 
welfare are not doing too bad. They do not 
have enough and we realize that, but the 
people who are hit the hardest are the work- 
ing poor. These people cannot receive any 
welfare because they are working. Our 
system is organized in a way that in many 
situations the welfare people say, “Well, we 
can’t help you because you are working. If 
you were out of a job, however, the door 
would be open to you for welfare.” i 


Now, we do not say that this is right, but we 
would like to know what are the conditions of 
what we call the working poor? Are they 
such that the wife has to work to bring more 
income to the family, or can the husband 
carry on? 


Mr. Blakely: Well, that is a very good poli 
and you will notice in our brief that we =f 
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tion that we feel that the provision of social 
assistance and social allowance in this prov- 
ince from what I can gather is probably the 
best that there is in Canada. Being employed 
does not mean to say that you cannot receive 
a supplementary allowance. We have many, 
many people who are receiving supplemen- 
tary allowance to that wage. Now, it isn’t 
something that we advertise because we feel 
that there are probably many hundreds more 
who are entitled to this wage supplement and 
we have been doing for many years. I think 
the credit for that goes to Duncan Rogers, the 
Deputy minister for having a progressive 
policy. There are hundreds more in this city 
who are forced to moonlight. Now, by forced 
to moonlight I mean in order to provide for 
their family and hundreds more where the 
wife works in order to supplement the family 
income so although we appear to be an afflu- 
ent city I think that the conditions for the 
working poor are extremely difficult. How- 
ever, I do want to make that clear that those 
who are below a certain income are entitled 
to a wage supplement. 


Senator Inman: I wanted to ask you about 
the drop-outs in school among the working 
poor. Do you find that some of those children 
have to drop out to help the family? 


Mr, Blakely: I would hope, Senator Inman, 
that this is not the case. I think those causes of 
school drop-outs would be for other reasons 
than to support or supplement the family 
income because of the employment situation 
for the very useful is even worse than it is 
for those say over twenty-one years of age 
and perhaps you could ask the school board 
people about that. 


Alderman Rev. Greene: I might add inci- 
dentally that a report was done in this very 
school here and it showed that the drop-out 
tate for students attending here from places 
like Forest Lawn was considerably higher 
than the students living in places like Mount 
Royal which is much more affluent I think 
and it coincides with a point that you raised. 


Mr. Blakely: That is true but I doubt very 
much that the reason they drop-out is in 
order to supplement the family income. 


Alderman Rev. Greene: I think this could 
de one of the factors. I think there are a lot of 
others but I think this may be one. 


Senator Fergusson: There are so many 

‘things that I would like to ask but time won’t 

Yermit it. You refer to giving more publica- 
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tion to employing older people and I notice 
that you say special consideration should be 
given to employing men over forty or forty- 
five years of age. I presume this includes 
women? 


Mr. Blakely: Yes senator we wouldn’t be so 
foolish as to deny women. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, that really isn’t 
my question because I am just throwing that 
in. For years, I have been working on the 
matter of aging. I have been on the senate 
committee for ageing and many other commit- 
tees and I know that the Department of 
Labour has worked very hard to encourage 
employers to employ older people and not to 
discriminate against them. They have gotten 
out pamphlets and films but what more can 
we do? We are working on this all the time 
and yet it doesn’t seem to be going over. 


Mr. Blakely: Well, perhaps where general 
persuation won’t work there should be a little 
more muscle. Perhaps a company should be 
required to employ so many people who are 
over forty-five. 


Senator Fergusson: But can you make 
recommendations like that? i 


Mr. Blakely: I believe you can, certainly. 


Senator Fergusson: You also say that we 
have to get the majority of Canadian citizens 
to realize that this is a major national goal to 
do away with poverty. How are you going to 
do that? I was just at a large conference and I 
mentioned that I was coming out here for 
hearings of the poverty committee, some of 
my friends simply sneered and said there is 
no poverty in Canada, what are you bother- 
ing about that for? After all that has been 
done, after all the publicity there has been 
there is still a large proportion of people that 
don’t believe that. Now, what can you do to 
make them understand this situation? 


Mr. Blakely: Senator, those of us who are 
engaged in the field of social work have been 
struggling with this for more years than 
enough and believe me it is encouraging to us 
to know that committees of this type were 
established who hopefully will influence an 
even greater number of people but I think 
that if one wants to examine the progress 
that has been made since the end of the war 
in the field of social legislation one would 
gain hope from that and I hope that this 
committee will be very influential. 


Senator Fergusson: Perhaps I just want an 
instant reaction which we can’t expect. 
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Mr. Blakely: We are frustrated but patient, 
I believe. 


Senator Inman: Well, do you really think 
that there is the depth of hard-core poverty 
that there used to be? That people generally 
haven’t got to go around from house to house 
asking for a loaf of bread for instance as they 
did in the thirties? 


Mr. Blakely: No, we don’t have that quite 
but it still concerns us the negative attitude 
of people towards the people who are living 
on assistance. At one time it was a real dis- 
grace to get the old age pension and no such 
disgrace like that exists today. 


Senator Fergusson: But that is because 
there is no means test anymore. 


Mr. Blakely: Well, perhaps that will come 
out when you study the implications of the 
guaranteed annual income. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Blakely, may I ask 
you with respect to your statistics it seems 
that we have found demand in Calgary at 
least between twenty and twenty-nine have 
Grade 9 or less and no trade. Now, I was 
interested in the one figure of over 41 per 
cent there. We are spending millions, billions 
I suppose on vocational programs, manpower 
programs and re-training. What have we been 
doing wrong? 


Mr. Blakely: Well, here again I think it all 
goes back to the matter of full employment. 
My understanding is at the present time we 
have about 260 carpenters in this city unem- 
ployed. We have about the same number of 
plumbers. I am not sure of the number of 
electricians but it is a high number. When 
one goes into a vocational school they have 
to, in order to provide this constant motiva- 
tion, they have to have some assurance that 
they are going to be hired when they get 
trained. They can’t afford to get discouraged 
at age fifteen or sixteen without a job market. 
We are feeling the effects of this through the 
number of youths who are travelling through 
this city which is now about five times above 
what we estimated and we thought we 
estimated very reasonably. People are very, 
very discouraged. The youth are very, very 
discouraged which is quite evident. 


Senator Hastings: Well, why is that figure 
10 per cent so small over 40? 


Mr. Blakely: Well, these are men who have 
probably been unemployed at least seasonally 
for a long, long time. 
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Senator Hastings: I was interested in your 
comment when you said you started to pre- 
pare this survey for this brief you were quite 
acceptable towards the idea of a guaranteed 
annual income but since you went out and 
talked to these people you have changed your 
mind. 


Mr. Blakely: Well, I didn’t really mean to 
say that we have changed our minds but per- 
haps we are less enthusiastic than we were at 
the beginning. 


Senator Hastings: Why? 


Mr. Blakely: Because we find that peopl 
are not so sure they want a guaranteed 
annual income. They want work. If that is 
what those people want, that is what we want 
for them. We want work for them so we can 
see them established in good secure jobs like 
the rest of us—well, I am not so sure—but 
like the rest of us should have. 


Senator Hastings: All of the witnesses this 
morning, Mr. Chairman, have indicated the 
need—particularly Alderman Musgreave, the 
will for dedication on the part of Canadian: 
to solve this problem. Alderman Musgreave 
said it is going to take money. I would like t 
ask each witness in your experience thi: 
question. Do you believe that we have the 
will to solve the problem of poverty ir 
Canada? 


Alderman Rev. Greene: I hope that by the 
time you people get back to Ottawa that yot 
will have convinced yourselves that we a: 
Canadians have the will. I don’t think the 
money is that critical. This was quite obviou: 
with some of the comments that were mad 
in the Maritimes and likewise when Senatol 
Inman said they don’t want a guaranteec 
annual income, they want to go their ow1 
way. When I say it is not that critical I mear 
it has to be assessed at a certain priority but. 
think if we go to the people of Canada anc 
say as a nation and want to have the will t 
do something about this I think we will 
There is just no way that we won’t. | 


Senator Hastings: But we haven’t had it i 
Alberta. With all our affluence have an equa 
amount or the national average of poverty i 
this province. | 


Alderman Musgreave: Well, Senator Hast 
ings, I would like to suggest to people lik 
yourself and myself in the oil industry that i 
changing. 
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Senator Hastings: I am glad to hear it. I 
hope it is. 


Alderman Rev. Greene: I take exception to 
that. I don’t think it is changing. I think that 
those of us who have it couldn’t care less. I 
think it is quite true as a general group. I 
think the Canadian people are going to have 
to be convinced that this is a real problem 
and is hurting all of us and not just the 
people who are involved. 


Alderman Musgreave: Well, I disagree Mr. 
Chairman because I wouldn’t be here if I 
didn’t care. I am not on the poverty roles. 


Mr. Blakely: I think we are gaining the 
will. I think there are more people who are 
becoming more concerned all the time and as 
that numbers grows we are bound to come up 
with the answers. Those of us who are profes- 
sionals have to believe that or we would be 
school teachers or something. 


Senator Hastings: But you mentioned the 
stigma. Does stigma still exist with respect to 
welfare that to give is human and to accept is 
a crime? Doesn’t that still exist? 


Mr. Blakely: It certainly does senator. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, time has caught up with us. I see 
that we have in the gallery His Worship the 
Mayor of the City of Calgary, Mayor Sykes, 
and I would ask him to come down and say a 
few words. 


Mayor Rod Sykes, City of Calgary: Thank 
you very much, Senator Fournier, for the 
opportunity to speak. I have not prepared a 
brief but I have some rough notes and some 
remarks I would like to make to this honou- 
rable committee. Thank you for giving me 
this opportunity. 


I am not in any sense a professional and I 
can’t claim to be in this field at any rate and I 
can’t claim any particular knowledge of or 
understanding of the problems of poverty as 
they are seen by people engaged in the social 
services. Like many people, I find myself very 
much in disagreement at times with some of 
the aspects of our social services and yet I 
recognize, again like many people, we must 
help those who need help. However, I think 
we must help them to help themselves. 


Now, as a person recently involved perhaps 
in this aspect of government, there are a 
number of things that have struck me and it 
is those things that I would like to discuss 
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very briefly. I have more problems, Senator 
Fournier, than I have answers like all the rest 
of us, but before I address myself to the 
problems I would like to comment on some of 
the remarks that have been made since I 
came in. A statement that there is more 
awareness ard more will to cure poverty here 
than there has ever been—well, I have to 
support Rev. Greene. I don’t believe that is 
the case. I don’t believe that that is the case 
at all. I think that perhaps there is a growing 
in tolerance particularly in this area of the 
problems of poverty. I think that perhaps 
there is a growing tolerance particularly in 
this area of the problem of poverty. I think 
people are becoming sick of hearing about 
them. We have to remember that in the west 
more recently than anywhere else in Canada, 
this country was built by people who were 
not living on social services. Most of the 
poeple here are working men, family men, I 
don’t care about these social classes. They are 
working to support their families and provide 
for their futures. This is particularly true in 
Alberta but true generally in the west. They 
have many obligations and many worries not 
the least of which is worries about the gov- 
ernment that appears but not solved inflation 
but expoused inflation as a policy for many, 
many years but now is attempting to correct 
the damage at the expense of the people of 
the country. Actually this is not a political 
statement. It is a statement of fact I think. 
Inflation is damaging and the battle against 
inflation is damaging to the family man and 
the working man. It gets it coming and going. 


These people who make up the majority of 
the people in our province recognize that we 
are bending and somebody has stated billions 
of dollars nationally, provincially, at every 
level on social services but we haven’t been 
getting the results. Certainly we are spending 
the money but the results we don’t seem to be 
getting. Instead we get a rising level of com- 
plaints from a noisy and aggressive minority. 
It seems to us a noisy and aggressive minority 
but nothing to put forward but some 
extremely disruptive attitudes and the results 
of which is to create I think the beginnings of 
a back-lash against social services and against 
measures to deal with poverty. 


I am sorry to see this but I do see it. There 
is a limit that we have to recognize. There is 
a limit to the burdens a working man can 
bear. There is a limit to the number of people 
he can carry on his back apart from the 
members of his family. Now our people are 
beginning to realize that they are approach- 
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ing that limit and they are wondering how 
much more they are going to be asked to do 
for people who, as far as they can see, demand 
but don’t try. 


They know we are spending money. They 
know we aren’t getting results. I am con- 
cerned to see at every level of government of 
which I have been faced, huge bureaucratic 
apparatuses—if that’s the word. I don’t know 
what the plural of that is—of social workers 
federally, provincially, municipally and then 
on top of those the private agencies. I find 
that between these four worlds, let us say, 
there is little communication. More now than 
there used to be but little communication. A 
good deal of competition and a good deal of 
antagonism. Federal social service people feel 
they have certain rights, people feel they 
have certain areas marked out for their own 
and the municipal ones shouldn’t interfere 
with those or if they do they do at their peril. 
Our municipal social workers feel that we 
have certain problems that are particularly 
ours and we mustn’t have interference from 
anyone else. 


Everybody is concerned about the other 
level, about his limits of responsibility, about 
his terms of reference and there seems to be 
too little working together and certainly there 
seems to be no attempt whatever to eliminate 
the duplication of social services which seems 
to me to be a major waste of money. These 
are strong words perhaps but sometimes I 
have wondered whether it will have enough 
poor to go around, to satisfy all of the social 
workers at every level of government and the 
private agencies. If we could only rationalize 
this whole system and have all levels working 
together on the same thing, I believe we will 
find that we are spending enough money and 
we have enough money already been spent to 
do more. 


I heard also a remark about compulsion to 
hire on the part of private enterprize. Com- 
pulsion to hire men that are forty or 
forty-five. 


Well, some companies do this but not too 
many. Not enough perhaps but I know it is 
done and I know it is done voluntarily and 
the only way I think it can be done if you are 
going to have an efficient business and effi- 
cient business is absolutely essential because 
they are the ones who pay taxes and the 
taxes support, the rest of us. I don’t believe 
you can have compulsion in that sense. On 
the other hand, it does appear to me that you 
can encourage people to hire older people and 
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one of the largest fields of employment is in 
the field of the social services. It seems to me 
that in social services, the extraordinary 
diversity of demands for people offer great 
opportunities for older people whose experi- 
ence, whose understanding, whose compassion 
is such that they can deal with and communi- 
cate with all unfortunate people. Talk to 
them more easily than young university 
graduates in sociology. It seems to me that 
the university degrees as I see them on the 
hoof in Calgary at any rate serve to widen 
the gulf between the people who need help 
and the people who are there to help. When 
we get involved more and more in the jargon 
of delivery services and so forth, we talk 
about the people who need help as if they 
were mere statistics or forms—well, we do 
have some older people who are working in 
our social services and whenever I have 
talked to them I have thought well, they don’t 
look on people they are helping as forms or 
statistics or units or whatever. They do seem 
to have a good understanding and so with 
great respect to Mr. Blakely, who I should say 
has done a very fine job for us, I would say 
that if compulsion to employ older people 
were appropriate anywhere, I think it is 
appropriate in social service departments and 
in departments such as his own. 


That being said I would like to comment on 
these points. You must excuse me, please, if 
some of these are trueisms but they perhaps 
need to be said anyway. Programs must be 
tailored to fit and it seems to me and not for 
the poor generally. We talk about the poor as 
if they were all the same, a homo-genious 
group and they aren’t. There are some large 
groups of poor having specific characteristics 
and then there are some unclassifiable ones as 
far as I can see but I am not very well aware 
of any real serious effort to tailor programs to 
fit particular groups of the poor. We seem to 
take the shot gun approach rather than any 
other. For example, one group represents 
abandon mothers of children—people who are 
deserted in times of need. Another represents 
elderly persons and I don’t mean people on 
old age pensions or people with supplemen- 
tary incomes. I mean a person who is not 
working any longer whose income is not tied 
to our current economic system where his 
income is derived from savings from the past. 
These people suffer a great deal and there is 
nothing much for them to try and help them 
in small ways. There is another group. People 
in the working age group who are capable of 
work and of course retraining is possibly one 
of the answers and there has been a great 
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deal of talk about it, more in fact than per- 
formance but this is characteristic of this 
whole field as far as I can see. 


Another group of course, people in the 
working age group who are not capable of 
work for one reason or another, the reason 
‘usually being that they have left school too 
early and they haven’t got the education and 
they haven’t got the minimum ability but do 
technical jobs for which education is required 
but to make the decisions education helps 
them to make for their own future, where to 
go and what to do. They are the people who 
seem to be beat before they even get started. 
Again, this is not re-training but it is training 
that is needed. There are a variety of these 
groups but I just mentioned these to indicate 
that everyone of them is different and have 
different aspects of poverty perhaps. 


Programs to develop jobs need to be under- 
taken. Fiscal restraints, and I am sorry to 
have to refer to this again but fiscal 
restraints, however justified they may be in 
the fight against inflation—and I happen to 
believe they are justified—they do reduce job 
formations. I am not talking about developing 
jobs, make work jobs because those things 
are wasteful, destructful, and degrading I 
think for people on both sides. I am not talk- 
ing about the kind of job where you are 
forced to hire somebody whether he suits you 
or not and then he is miserable because he is 
misfit. That sort of thing doesn’t work 
because it creates more damage than it cures. 
I am talking about a measure to obtain a fair 
distribution of available jobs but I don’t think 
we are doing anything about that. Not that I 
know at any rate. There is a surprisingly 
large amount of moonlighting in this city and 
I suppose everywhere else in Canada. People 
who are employed in full time jobs and hold- 
ing a part time job or another full time job 
on top of that. People who have more than 
‘one income. 


There isn’t anything wrong of course in a 
man working harder to get ahead, to save, 
but perhaps in a time when many men 
haven’t got jobs it isn’t desirable for one man 
‘to have one and a half jobs or two jobs. 
‘Again, if you look at employed families, hus- 
bands and wives both working, again very, 
very common across the country, you find a 
family with two incomes and there are a 
great many of them; families with two 
incomes and there are also a great many 
families with no income. Again I wonder if 
Ben chow in a time of emergency, if you 
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believe it is a time of emergency, whether 
these jobs could not be spread out a little 
more fairly. It is a difficult question I know 
and politically it represents a kind of a hot 
potato, Every politician I have mentioned this 
to, well, his face has gone sort of blank and 
he has just drifted away because nobody 
wants to talk about moonlighters or two pay- 
rolls or two pay cheques in one family. Now a 
days when we have families with no pay 
cheques, perhaps we have to face these 
things. 


One obvious place to face them is in gov- 
ernment because there are a great many 
moonlighters in government or perhaps in 
various levels of government across this coun- 
try. A good many moonlighters undoubtedly 
are in various agencies, not exactly govern- 
mental but like school boards for example. 
These are the areas where goodwill and 
determination on the part of government on 
all levels can achieve some results. Just ask 
yourselves should one family have two 
incomes when another has one. 


Again I wonder if the labour unions that 
drive for higher and higher wages with fewer 
and fewer people actually create employment. 
I suspect that excessive labour demands force 
employers to various forms of efficiency. Effi- 
ciency that works up or ends up at a reduced 
work force where fewer men are being paid 
better and of course more men are out of 
work. I wonder whether the unions woulnd’t 
rather see more men earning a decent wage 
than a few men earning a high one. I think I 
have the answer because that is a rhetorical 
question. 


I wonder if we need incentives. Incentives 
are important. Incentives are what built this 
country and I wonder if we need incentives 
make our social services work better. Not 
only incentives to the poor to work, to stand 
on their own two feet but also to the social 
workers themselves. This perhaps sounds 
ridiculous to a social worker but some time 
ago when the Royal Navy needed sailors in 
times of war they had press gangs going 
around and the people who ran the press 
gangs got a bonus for every head and I just 
wonder if whether a social worker aught not 
to get a bonus for every man he rehabilitates, 
for every man he puts back into the work 
force. What other practical reward for 
achievement in success could there be. Per- 
haps social workers do need to work on a 
commission basis and it sounds laughable, 
doesn’t it? But what do you think they would 
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do if instead of being mere reports, to fill out 
the daily routine, the people they were work- 
ing with became possible sources of addition- 
al income and if only they could be helped 
enough to get off the social service payroll 
and back on their own feet. 


Well, it is just an idea. Rehabilitation as I 
see it. The idea of social services to get people 
back into the main stream, to get them back 
standing on their own feet and I believe it 
deserves some reward and the reward ought 
to be related to performance to the individual 
social worker. 


Housing has been talked about a good deal 
and I would like to make it very clear, my 
views that housing is not a welfare program 
nor is it any part of it. Public housing 
experimental housing any subsidized housing. 
As I see these programs they are designed for 
the population in general to obtain particular- 
ly families for a better living environment. 
This is done to help people to help themselves 
and in many cases to supplement their earn- 
ings so that they can have better accommoda- 
tion that they can afford on their own. Now, 
one of the problems that we have with public 
housing, experimental housing, is the act of 
resentment on the part of people who paid 
their own way as they see it. I would like to 
remind people that anybody who has a 
C.M.H.C. guaranteed mortgage, an N.H.A. 
guaranteed mortgage has in fact benefited 
from subsidy or at least we look at it that 
way. In any case there is a very active resent- 
ment in many residential areas against public 
housing. Public housing has the stigma, com- 
pletely unearned, of welfare housing. People 
are afraid that there will be welfare families 
in those houses and they don’t want them in 
their neighbourhood. This is practically uni- 
versal in this city at any rate. Now, this is 
one unpleasant aspect of intolerance but the 
fact is that if we never get our public housing 
program which is a rental assistance program, 
or experimental program which is a home 
ownership program—if we ever get those 
involved in welfare then welfare people will 
not benefit and the people who need housing 
will suffer very greatly because we will end 
up producing far, far less housing at greater 
costs and particularly greater costs to neigh- 
bourhood dissatisfaction and revolt. 


There is nothing wrong with seeing welfare 
people in public housing, subsidized housing. 
There is everything wrong with seeing wel- 
fare people concentrated socially in any one 
neighbourhood, in any one project in such a 
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way that they are identifiable—they are 
labelled. That in effect is building the ghettos 
which we want to destroy. Our welfare 
people as a matter of policy in this city—we 
try to locate them every where we can 
throughout the neighbourhood, the whole 
community—scattered and integrated and 
part of the community and that isn’t what we 
must do. There should be no greater concen- 
tration of welfare families in public housing 
than in the community as a whole and any 
talk of percentages of course is nonsense. 


We need understanding, we need tolerance 
and we need to make it clear that it is social- 
ly undesirable to segregate, to concentrate 
and to label welfare people and to try to 
attack housing program as some misguided 
people have done lately in this city is in fact 
damaging not only to the poor but to the 
whole community. 


I have a couple of things that bother me 
now and perhaps some of the members of the 
committee may help me. Any working moth- 
ers or abandoned mothers with children are 
leading an extremely difficult life. It seems to 
me extraordinarily so that there should be so 
little attention given life insurance. In many, 
many cases where husbands have died—as 
you know I am not speaking about sudden 
desertions but of husbands who have died 
suddenly, it turns out that they have lived 
well for a number of years and they had cars 
and all kinds of the better things of life and 
all of a sudden it comes to an end. The pay 
cheque is gone and there isn’t any insurance. 
Insurance premiums are very small relatively 
speaking. Anybody who can afford cars can 
afford life insurance. Any family man. I have 
noticed that more and more we are insisting 
that people who want to own a car buy insur- 
ance. This public liability insurance is to pro- 
tect the public against the effects of a disaster 
in connection with this car and so isn’t it 
reasonable to expect young married people to 
take out life insurance? Some basic kind of 
life insurance when they marry, when they 
start a family to protect the community in 
one sense I suppose against having to bear the 
cost of misfortune which may come upon 
them or in another sense to provide benefits 
for their own future. As I say the cost of an 
insurance premium is far less than normally 
most people spend on liquor or tobacco or 
cars but it is a first thing. You may ask me 
what can government do and I will say this: 
you talk about education, you talk about 
retraining and re-education but don’t you 
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think you could do something about an infor- 
mation program to encourage the basic 
understanding of the responsibilities and 
these opportunities? The opportunity to pro- 
vide for your family at least to a degree at a 
minimum cost through life insurance. 


I am not talking about life insurance and 
savings plans but I am talking about plain 
term life insurance, the kind of thing that is 
equivalent to fire insurance where if your 
house burns down you get paid. People start- 
ing out in married life often lack foresight and 
perhaps they need to be helped. Just as 
people who often buy cars often lack foresight 
and the government has accepted the princi- 
ples that they will help them like it or not. 


Pension plans worry me too. Many private 
pension plans may be actuarily sound but I 
think they are socially destructive in some of 
their aspects. If a pension plan were truly 
portable—there has been a great deal said 
about portability but there has not in fact 
been the fact of portability in private pension 
plans in Canada or if there has it has only 
been to a limited degree. If they were truly 
portable; if you took your pension with you 
whenever you left your job for whatever 
reason you left and if the employer’s contribu- 
tions were vested in the employee immediate- 
ly and they are truly his earnings—and yet 
when he leaves his employment in many 
cases the employer’s contribution which 
matched his own which he earned normally 
go back into the pension fund to pay for 
other people’s pension and he loses them. 


He may leave his job after a short period of 
time and a short period of time may be a 
number of years but when he leaves half his 
pension savings are generally lost and they 
are confiscated and confiscated quite legally 
but he has worked a great many years by 
that time and in many cases to provide for 
his future and the company has matched his 
pension contributions and it is taken away 
from him when he leaves. This is done 
because many pension plans are designed to 
try to tie people to the company; to create a 
penalty, a forfeiture if you leave and that 
forfeiture is a cruel and unjust one in my 
Opinion and it is time people’s pension earn- 
ings, their contributions plus the employer’s 
contributions be vested in them immediately 
so that they will be able to better provide for 
their futures. This would require a radical 
revision of many private pension plans but 
many private pension plans need a radical 
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revision particularly 
destructive. 


if they are socially 


I believe also that with private pension 
plans, and not only private pension plans in 
this case but measures that cut the pension 
for a surviving widow are destructive too. 
The theory seems to be and I will put it very 
crudely, that one can live for half the cost of 
two so you get an elderly couple who have 
lived for many years on a pension that 
becomes increasingly inadequate. Inflation 
takes it toll, rising costs, and they have a 
hard time and all of a sudden the husband 
dies and the wife’s pension is cut back 
immediately. It is cut back to the point where 
she probably ends up on welfare. The theory 
is of course that she doesn’t need as much 
money to live but the rent costs the same and 
the difference in food costs is minimal and all 
the other things cost about as much. I don’t 
believe there is any practical justification 
these days particularly in the days of rising 
prices for pension plans that cut survivors 
benefits; that short change the widow once 
she is unprotected. Of course it is a rather 
practical approach. You don’t short change 
the family when the head of it is there to 
speak for himself but you wait until his 
widow is defenseless and this is one of the 
aspects of the private pension plan that I 
think could take a great deal of examination. 


I have said what*I thought about inflation 
but I am going to say something more. Gener- 
ally speaking inflation is created by govern- 
ments. You may argue with that and say not 
creating, but that is arguable, I will admit. It 
certainly can exist without complicity of gov- 
ernments and inflation is robbery, plain and 
simple. The erosion of savings or confiscation 
of savings; when this goes too far, govern- 
ments administer the cure to their victims 
and we are going through that now. 


The cure is pretty drastic and lies most 
heavily on those least able to defend them- 
selves. Retired people, people on fixed 
incomes. But what happens if a government 
decided to exempt, and this could be done, 
retired people from the results of fiscal mea- 
sures against which they could no longer pro- 
tect themselves? In other words, what if the 
government accepted the basis responsibility 
for fiscal management—they have the 
responsibility to exercise this except when 
things go wrong or when it appears they are 
standing just a little bit back. 
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Suppose they said we will compensate 
people on fixed incomes for losses in purchas- 
ing power. It would be only just because 
losses of purchasing power are normally the 
result of a fiscal measure taken by those gov- 
ernments and the people on fixed Incomes are 
unable to protect themselves any longer. They 
haven’t got any wage salary expectations for 
the future so all they have for the future is a 
decreasing standard of living. This seems to 
me to be the basic guarantee that a democrat- 
ic government could give people who have 
retired from the labour force; that is the right 
to live out their last years with no reduction 
in their standard of living. 


That can be done. 


What a useful discipline for governments 
that would be of course. We might all benefit 
incidentally. 


Well, to wrap up I would just say that some 
welfare families live better than some work- 
ing families. We know that and we don’t 
think its right. Many people work, struggle 
and save and deny themselves to improve 
their circumstances and to provide for their 
families and they resent bitterly the idea that 
they must carry others on their backs. We are 
developing I think noticably now with the 
development of professional agitators in the 
welfare field, people who are demanding a 
better way of life than their working neigh- 
bours have at the expense of their neigh- 
bours, we are developing the beginnings of a 
back-lash which could be most destructive for 
those people who need help, those people for 
whom we have an obligation to help 
themselves. 


The only thing that I can say to the people 
who are demanding more agitating or what- 
ever their reasoning is, please if you are sin- 
cere consider the results because the majority 
of people in this country I suspect, in this 
province I believe and in this city I know are 
coming to the end of their patience. They 
don’t want to carry too many people on their 
backs too long and they certainly don’t want 
to carry people who are living better than 
they are and many people are having a hard 
time. I am in favour of helping people who 
need help. Beyond that I think none of us are 
prepared to do it. Thank you very much. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Mayor, for your excellent presen- 
tation. I would ask the committee to permit 
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the presentation of His Worship the Mayor be 
made a matter of record. 


The Deputy Chairman: Our next presenta- 
tion is from the Calgary Public School Board, 
represented by Mr. Burden and Mrs. Johnson. 
We have read the full brief. You have a lot of 
documentation which we appreciate very 
much. I must say that the committee has 
received a great number of briefs from school 
boards across the country. Yours is not any 
different but we would like to hear from your 
board just as we have heard from others. I 
would ask the witnesses not to read the brief 
but just comment on it. Then we will be 
asking questions. 


Mr. G. M. Burden, Chairman, Calgary 
Public School Board: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. I was just going to suggest, sir, 
that I think while we have an hour and a half 
we would be prepared to cut our time to 
facilitate your operation. 


The Deputy Chairman: 
appreciated, sir. 


Mr. Burden: First of all, sir, on behalf of 
the Calgary Public School Board, I would like 
to thank you for the opportunity of present- 
ing this brief to you and hopefully answering 
your questions. I also this morning, on behalf 
of the citizens of Calgary, welcome you to our 
Stampede City. The Monday after Stampede 
we are all mindful of the famous line of the 
poem “The Shouting Dies”. However, I hope 
after your deliberations while they may not 
be too tumultuous something of a very per- 
manent and uplifting nature will evolve. 


It would be 


I would like to clarify one thing. The record 
does indicate that the brief is in its entirety. 
sir, is that correct? 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Burden: Thank you. I would also like 
to make one or two preliminary comments. 
The lady on my right, Mrs. Johnson, is the 
vice-chairman of the board and it was really 
at her instigation that we are here before you 
sir. She put the motions before the Board te 
have the Board prepare a brief that was un- 
animously endorsed and passed by the Board 


Secondly, there are many of our adminis- 
trators, principals in the audience. I am glad 
to see them here and it might be, sir, that 
some of the questions that you will direct t 
myself—would I have your permission 10 
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redirect them if it were of a very specific 
nature? 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Burden: And the answer will be given 
by someone who will be named of course for 
the record. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Burden: Now, Mr. Chairman, as you 
say I won’t read the brief but I am wondering 
if I could just take you through it. It is divided 
first into a foreword which sets out the theory 
and philosophy behind this Board and a little 
bit of a size. We are one of the largest public 
boards in Canada. We are the largest urban 
board in Alberta and primarily we are 
charged with the education of people ranging 
in age from five to eighteen years’ of age. 


However, this Board does not restrict itself 
to that age group. We look upon education, 
sir, as something that takes place from the 
beginning of human life right up to the end, 
that is the basic philosophy which underlies 
this brief in its entirety. 


I would like to direct you to page 2, para- 
graph 6: 

Our school system subscribes to a mul- 
tifaceted concept of education which has 
as its aim, the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the individual pupil. With almost 
76,000 individual pupils in 159 schools, 
our major task is to ensure that all pupils 
in all schools have equal opportunity for 
such development. 


Now, it is because of that equal opportunity, 
sir, that we are really before you today. 
Looking at page 3, in the last half of para- 
graph 7: 
The development of the individual pupil 
is not a simple function of classroom 
instruction. Home and community envi- 
ronment play a large fold in the develop- 
ment of a child than do the 1,000 hours of 
formal education which he receives each 
year. It is with the consideration of the 
social, cultural, emotional, and material 
environment of inner-city pupils that 
urban school systems reach and impasse 
in attempting to provide a quality of edu- 
cational opportunities. It is with this con- 
sideration that the Calgary School Board 
has come face to face with the poverty 
problem. 


Now, on page 4 is the summary of recommen- 
dations. I won’t read these in total. You have 
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them and they are all on one page but the 
one I would like to emphasize right now how- 
ever because it underlies the philosophy of 
this brief very, very substantially is number 


92. 


Social development programs should 
have maximum community involvement 
and self-development by the residents 
concerned as a pre-requisite for financial 
assistance. 


Mr. Chairman, we are not here before you 
asking for money just for the sake of having 
some money to spend as we as a Board might 
think it best. We feel that people today must 
help themselves, must involve themselves 
because that is the only way we believe you 
are going to have maximum utilization of any 
financial system. We don’t subscribe to the 
view that hand-outs for hand-outs sake, is 
going to solve any problems. We feel that 
people must get involved and help them- 
selves. It is that particular recommendation, 
sir, that really gives rise to much that follows 
from page 5 on. I would like to refer you to 
the definition of poverty as defined by the 
Economic Council of Canada on page 5 and 
we would say that we would agree with that. 


We would certainly agree with such a 
definition, but the context in which we 
view the poverty problem gives greater 
emphasize to the individual. Our concept 
of the poverty problems, sir, is those of 
circumstances in which individuals max- 
imum development is hindered by some 
inadequacies in his environment. Since 
poverty is relative, our concept can be 
properly specified as those circumstances 
in which inadequacies in economic posi- 
tion, housing conditions, family relation- 
ships, community services and facilities, 
or educational background can support 
(or any combination of these) place the 
individual in an inferior position relative 
to a decent minimum standard of living. 


It is this problem that we are facing in what 
we call our inner-city core or inner-city 
schools. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, page 6, paragraph 13 
is upper-cased and with your permission I 
would like to read this and maybe digress for 
a moment or two. 


The Deputy Chairman: By all means. 


Mr. Burden: It reads: 
It is perhaps at this point that we differ 
from the poverty analysis of the Econom- 
ic Council in its annual reviews. We 
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cannot in all fairness to the individual 
emphasize economic production and man 
as a producer to the extent that this is 
done by this Economic Council of 
Canada, we would increase the council’s 
emphasize on people as people, and direct 
the council’s pleas for human investment 
toward the enrichment of individual lifes. 
Employment and production are impor- 
tant but we cannot forget the changes in 
social relationships, increased knowledge, 
value structures and technological prog- 
ress which will combine to make life in 
1985 much more complex than life in 
1970. A child today in a poverty situation 
cannot, according to our definition of 
poverty, develop fully. Therefore, he 
cannot make an oppimal adjustment to 
our present society. If he cannot adapt 
now, what will he do in 1985? 


Mr. Chairman and senators, this paragraph to 
me is the heart of our brief. There is no 
doubt that all of us cannot help but be over- 
awed and over-whelmed at what technologi- 
cal advances have taken place in the past 
even fifteen to twenty years. Very recently 
we saw where a failure in a technological 
experiment almost resulted in having three 
human beings stranded hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles away from this planet but at 
the same time we saw where other technolog- 
ical break-throughs brought the men back 
and you know, I didn’t hear him say it, but I 
understand His Worship, the Mayor of Mont- 
real when he was in Calgary last week made 
a rather interesting statement—and if he said 
it and I have every reason to believe he did, 
it summarizes I think my views and the feel- 
ings of the Calgary Board and its administra- 
tion. He said that when he was in Europe or 
he was in Europe I should say trying to sell 
summer games to Montreal at a time when 
this problem was going on in outer space and 
he said that when he had gone before he has 
often heard the expression “Yankee Go 
Home” and he said that all he heard this time 
was “Yankee Come Back”. 


In other words, the humanness was over- 
riding any other feature and Mr. Chairman 
this is what we are saying here. Technology 
has had as one of its laden or ancillory factors 
the dehumanization of people. We have taken 
humanity out of people. We have put econom- 
ics first but we must bring the human beings 
back, sir, and this is what we are saying. 
Give a man his dignity, you can strip him of 
a lot of other things and this brief and this 
system lays emphasize on reinvesting a 
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person with humanness as opposed to strictly 
production. 


At one time not too long ago and it has 
been alluded to it this morning, the work 
ethic was the basis for education—get an edu- 
cation in order to make a living. We are 
suggesting, sir, that this must be put in its 
perspective today. True you have to survive 
but one way of surviving today in this world 
and in the world of 1985 is not just making a 
living but how to and this means living with 
your neighbours on an international as 
opposed to a very provincial scale. We are not 
just citizens of Alberta or Calgary today or 
of Canada. We are citizens of this world and 
any educational system must gear its primary 
objective to that end otherwise we are in 
effect dealing with obsolescence. 


The work ethic is important but it is just 
one of two main ethics and the other one is” 
learning how to live and we feel very strong- 
ly about that, Mr. Chairman, and we feel that. 
there has been over-emphasis on the making 
of living as opposed to living and I think we 
have seen some rebellion if I may use that 
word against this over-emphasis and I think 
we have all got to recognize it and take cog- 
nizance of it. 


Now, sirs, as I say, I don’t want to belabour 
this because I know you will have questions. 
However, I would like to turn to page 9—at 
the top of the page, recommendations. Just to 
go back for a moment we asked questions at 
the end of page 8 and we say: 

What new inputs are required; what 
remains to be done to enable children in 
relatively deprived urban circumstances 
to enjoy the same opportunities for 
individual development as do their coun- 
terpartners in more affluent circum- 
stances? 


Page 9 we pose four recommendations, sir. 
Number 1—Action research with sophis- 
ticated feed-back and evaluation compo- 
nents. 

Number 2—Maximum community 
volvement and self-development. 

Number 3—Effective co-ordination of 
public and non-public social service 
agencies. | 
Number 4—Flexible approaches to gov- 
ernment funding and financial assistance. 


in- 
1 


In considering these four areas of action, 
we would recommend that emphasize in 
all cases be directed toward the pre- 
school and elementary school levels of 


t 
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childhood without sacrificing the need for 
action as regards older children, parents 
and other adults. While more funds are 
necessary from the federal and provincial 
levels of government, we feel that actual 
implementation of services can be more 
effectively done at the local level by 
bodies such as the Calgary School 
Board. 


Now, going through those, sir,—I won’t read 

those as I believe they are self-explanatory. 

The one that of course always poses a prob- 

lem is item 4 on page 10—paragraph 23. 
The federal government should play a 
more effective role in the area of social 
developments. There are many existing 
channels through which financial assist- 
ance could be provided to local service 
institutions and agencies without contra- 
vening the constitutional division of 
responsibilities between federal and pro- 
vincial governments. The Office of the 
Secretary of State, the Department of 
Health and Welfare, the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration and the 
Department of Industry could all extend 
and modify their present assistance 
procedures to achieve greater effect than 
at present. 


Now, Mr. Chairman and senators, we are all 
aware of the constitution of Canada and its 
division of powers and the fact that it is a 
fairly rigidly written constitution. However, I 
think we also are aware that the constitution 
is 103 years old and while it still works I 
firmly believe that it is being interpreted 
more in the light of what is happening today 
rather than the way it was being interpreted 
50 or 60 years ago. I think the cases and some 
of the decision bear that out. To me the con- 
stitution cannot be a monorail concept where 
you just go down a straight road with no 
deviation or wandering whatsoever. It must 
be more of a fence concept where you can 
wander a little bit as you proceed and not be 
on a straight target. You have to have a little 
flexibility and I think we are getting that, sir, 
and I think the Office of the Secretary of 
State, the Department of Health and Welfare, 
the Department of Manpower and the Depart- 
ment of Industry can all be involved. Now, 
the word education is a federal and provincial 
responsibility. We are not dealing with the 
word education as being restricted to the 
school house and what goes on within a pri- 
mary function of a system such as ours. We 
are dealing with education and we must I 
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submit, sir, deal with education in its broad- 
est, fullest sense and that means people being 
developed to their ultimate potential no 
matter what age they really are. 


Now then, sir, on page 11 we give in para- 
graph 24, sir, the specific areas requiring fed- 
eral funds and they are listed as follows: 

Number 1—Pre-school classes. 

Number 2—travel and cultural enrich- 
ment opportunities. 

Number 38—guidance and _ supportive 
counselling services at all age levels. 
Number 4—community library develop- 
ment. 

Number 5—community recreation and 
non-formal education (summer camps, 
community recreation programs, etc.) 
Number 6—parks and recreation facili- 
ties. 

Number 7—various parent and other 
adult education programs. 

Number 8—vocational and academic pro- 
grams for school drop-outs. 

Number 9—education programs for those 
in marginal occupations. 

Number 10—education programs for com- 
munity volunteers at all age levels. 


Our conclusions which are stated again Mr. 

Chairman on page 12 says: 
The Calgary School Board appreciates 
the time and consideration which the 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty has 
devoted to this and the many other sub- 
missions which have been made regard- 
ing the problem of poverty in Canada 
while this Board recognizes that the 
problems referred to in the preceding 
pages are but small reflections of a 
national problem, we trust that the infor- 
mation provided at the viewpoints 
expressed herein will be of some value in 
the deliberations of the Committee. 


We have as appendixes, sir, certain statistics 
dealing with our system, the size, etc. we also 
have statistics aimed primarily at our adult 
education department which has twenty thou- 
sand students, if I may use that term, regis- 
tered in it and appendix B deals with some 
recommendations brought to this Board by 
committees established earlier this year 
involving the inner-city schools and the areas 
incorporated thereby. If you have read them, 
sir, some of the recommendations you will 
note are being implemented and others 
cannot be implemented at this time. 
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Senator Hastings: You are implementing 
them? 


Mr. Burden: Those are going to be imple- 
mented Senator Hastings, yes. They are going 
to be implemented starting this September 
and with that then Mr. Chairman, again per- 
sonally I thank you and now we will try to 
answer any questions that you may have. 


The Deputy Chairman: 
much. 


Thank you very 


Senator Inman: This is a very interesting 
brief and complete brief and I read it very 
carefully. To start with, how many school 
districts does this area comprise of? 


Mr. Burden: How many schools, Senator 
Inman? 


Senator Inman: Yes? 


Mr. Burden: 159 is the figure we have and 
thank you very much for your initial 
comments. 


Senator Inman: Now I notice on page 11 
some of the things that you are stating there 
in certain areas are alined to provincial terri- 
tory, aren’t they? 


Mr. Burden: Well, I suppose Senator Inman, 
this is the problem. If you interpret the consti- 
tution as saying that education is a provincial 
responsibility in the sense that is is used in 
section 92, then quite likely a very strong 
argument coud be raised and some of these 
are the problems of the province but I think 
we all recognize that the federal government 
pour a lot of money into the educational field 
primarily in the post-secondary institutions 
and in the vocational field. Mind you some of 
that has been withdrawn, that is the support 
has been taken away but nevertheless I for 
one, would hate to believe that the constitu- 
tion is so rigid, a country that is so dynamic 
and growing today in a world that is chang- 
ing as rapidly as this would be still interpret- 
ed in that rigid sense. I can see your point but 
I really like to concede it. 


Senator Inman: Well, I know some of the 
problems are very delicate here regarding 
provincial rights. 


Mr. Burden: That is very true and again I 
think that is an important thing because what 
has happened—and I will have to digress a 
little bit but I think if you look at the prov- 
inces as provinces they are diminishing in 
their importance as far as the people within 
them and the cities are increasing. You see, 
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we have this fantastic urbanization we are 
going to get to what I have often called and 
others have called, a city state complex. We 
have city states in Canada that are larger 
than half of the provinces. You don’t have to 
think very hard about that but the provinces 
are going to have to in my opinion, open up 
some direct relationships with the federal 
government because the provinces can’t possi- 
bly function as a big brother to the city’s the 
way the cities are growing and the provinces 
are actually diminishing as you know. 


Senator Hasiings: Mr. Burden, you say 
there is 76,000 pupils in 159 schools. How 
many schools are there in what you term this 
inner-city area? 


Mr. Burden: I don’t know if I have the 
number exactly, sir, but we could add them 
up. Mrs. Johnson has given me a good esti- 
mate—20 to 30. 


Senator Hastings: 20 to 30? 
Mr. Burden: 25 to 30. 
Senator Hastings: And how many pupils? 


Mr. Burden: Well, if we took that roughly I 
would say twelve to fifteen thousand. 


Senaior Hastings: Now, in our travels we 
have constantly been given the information 
that the children in these schools receive the 
poorest teachers, they are in the poorest 
schools and have the poorest services instead 
of having the best teachers and best services 
and best schools. Now, do you have a per 
capita cost for the city of Calgary for each 
pupil? 


Mr. Burden: On the average it works out to 
about a hundred dollars or in that area. 


Senator Hastings: Well, you will have to 
give me your opinion... 


Mr. Burden: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: Are we spending more in 
those 25 schools than a hundred or less than a 
hundred? 


Mr. Burden: No, sir. I was going to say 
when you made that comment that I don’t 
think you will find that allegation in this 
brief but the poor teachers or poor facilities. 
We are trying our best to give these young- 
sters the full facilities where possible. Now, 
in some cases we can’t because of the physi- 
eal nature of the building—we just can’t but 
as far as teachers go, sir, I would say that 
these youngsters have every good professional 
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feaching staff available to them as other 
schools. We try to do that. 


Senator Hastings: You try to do that? 
Mr. Burden: We are doing it. 


Senator Hastings: Well, you say the aver- 
age cost is eight hundred dollars. Could you 
fell me if you are spending more than eight 
aundred dollars per pupil in these schools or 
less or average? 


Mr. Burden: I would say average. 


Senator Hastings: You are not spending 
more? 


Mr. Burden: It might be, as Mrs. Johnson 
pointed out, Senator Hastings, we might be 
spending a little more now to bring the 
schoois up to standards like all the schools. 


Senator Hastings: Well, when we speak of 
>qual opportunity I think it is obvious that if 
fhe average is eight hundred we have to 
spend one thousand per pupil. We have to do 
his in order to create equalized opportunities. 
it doesn’t have equal opportunity if we are 
just spending the same amount in Bowness- 
Montgomery as we are in Henry Wise Wood. 


Mr. Burden: This is quite true and you 
lave a point. This brief goes a little further 
shan what you are doing. We are hopefully 
aking you out of the school room a little bit 
1ere. We want to equalize opportunities here 
dy getting these youngsters to environments 
hat are much more conducive to learning 
Which they are being expelled at the present 
ime. For example, outdoor camps and trips 
ike this. This is what they are doing. We are 
lot just looking at the actual building as 
eing the end-all. As far as these buildings go 
[ would say that we are spending as much 
secause of staff and facilities and maybe a 
ittle more but we are also trying to do more 
utside of the buildings with these young- 
sters. This is where we are saying we 
>qualize. 


Senator Hastings: Well, would that reflect 
n costs? 
Mr. Burden: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: I agree with you that you 
are spending more. 


Mr. Burden: Yes. However, I wouldn’t want 
0 say that we are spending “X”’ dollars more 
yut I am sure, and in fact we are to equalize 
he opportunities. 
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Senator Hastings: Well, turning to the Bow- 
ness-Montgomery brief—first of all your 
teachers. You have seven physicologists. And 
you tell me are they spending more time in 
these twenty-five schools than they are in the 
other one hundred and fifty? 


Mr. Burden: Yes, they would be spending 
more time there. I wonder on that point 
because your chairman gave me permission, I 
see some of our Bowness teachers here and if 
Mrs. Shaw is in the audience. Mrs. Shaw, 
could you answer Senator Hastings question 
specifically? 


Mrs. Shaw, Principal, R. B. Bennett High 
School: Yes, I will try. 


Senator Hastings: I was looking over the 
statistical information as to the staff of the 
public school board and I noticed you have 
seven physicologists and other specialized 
teachers as councillors. My question is are 
these teachers being utilized more at the 
twenty-five inner-city’ schools than they are 
elsewhere? 


Mrs. Shaw: At the present time up to the 
end of June, their time in our schools has 
been the same as their time in any other 
schools. Their need is greater but their time 
is the same. 


Senator Hastings: Thank you. Their need 
was greater and yet they weren’t getting the 
services? 


Mr. Burden: Well, as I say, Senator Hast- 
ings, we have go to distinguish, what has 
gone on and what is being proposed this is 
where I think, if you look on page XIII, in the 
appendix, you will start seeing what we hope 
and what we are going to do starting in Sep- 
tember next. 


Senator Hastings: Finally, one other ques- 
tion. In regards to the adult education divi- 
sion I notice you are cutting back on this? 


Mr. Burden: Well, we have cut back on a 
few things financially this year, I’m afraid. 


Senator Hastings: My school bus I know is 
included. 


Mr. Burden: Yes, I know. Again, there had 
been cutbacks and some of them have been in 
this area. 


Senator Hastings: Out of those twenty 
thousand students, how many of those would 
be located in these inner-city areas? 
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Mr. Burden: 
education? 


You mean from the adult 


Senator Hastings: Yes. 


Mr. Burden: Well, that is a very difficult 
one to answer but perhaps Mr. Geiger could 
answer that. 


Mr. Geiger, Superintendent of Elementary 
Schools: I think the answer to that one would 
be that the adult education programs are 
voluntary and it may be that there are more 
for Bowness or less, depending on how many 
volunteer. I think our problem is to provide 
stimulation to the community of this sort 
so that these young people are willing to go 
on and I think it starts right back at pre- 
school. This kind of thing that would build up 
incentives toward self-improvement which 
adult education courses passes on. 


Senator Hastings: Well the answer to my 
question is that the adult education courses 
are being utilized, not by the poor but by the 
ones that don’t really need it. 


Mr. Geiger: Not necessarily. 


Senator Hastings: I asked you if they were 
being utilized more by the people in the 
twenty-five areas than the other areas of the 
city? 


Mr. Geiger: Well, I am not able to answer 
that. 


Senator Hastings: Well, could you hazard a 
guess. 


Mr. 
could. 


Geiger: I don’t think anyone here 


Senator Hastings: Do you take issue with 
the observations. 


Mr. Burden; Pardon me, Senator Hastings, 
but I would say no. I don’t think they would 
be used any more by those people than by the 
other people. 


Senator Hastings: Do you have any poor 
people or welfare people involved in the set- 
ting the curriculum in your programs? 


Mr. Burden: You mean in the... 


Senator Hastings: In the curriculum for 


adult education? 
Mr. Burden: No, we don’t. 


Senator Hastings: And yet you speak of 
involvement. 
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Mr. Burden: Yes, we speak of involvement 
and I haven’t really hammered that one 
nearly enough but the involvement we are 
speaking of—I go right back to the earlier 
part of the brief—that is we are saying tc 
involve them more in the elementary anc 
primary levels and we have two or three 
excellent examples in Calgary where this is 
being done, the Langevin and the Ramse}j 
School. In the Bowness brief we say we want 
to involve them more and more. We wan' 
people involved in the program. 


Senator Hastings: In the program? 
Mr. Burden: In the program. 


Senator Hastings: Well, do you involve 
them in setting the program? 


Mr. Burden: Well, they are involved in set- 
ting the program I suppose by the fact tha’ 
they are represented. 


Senator Hastings: Well, is the program se 
by the experts or is it set by the people whc 
are going to be taking advantage of them? 


Mr. Burden: A combination of both. 


Mr. Geiger: I might be able to answer that 
The adult education programs are first decid. 
ed on by submissions for the people, usually 
the kind of things they would like to be 
involved in and then when the class is set uy 
a final curriculum is decided on the needs o: 
the group that are there. The curriculum is 
not finalized until the whole group meets. 


Senator Hastings: So the program is one 
that is done in co-operation with the people 
involved? 


Mr. Geiger: With the people involved, yes. 


Senator Hastings: Finally on page 11 of the 
Bowness group brief the high school drop-ouw 
age in 1967, 1968 and 1969—am I reading thi: 
correctly? The Bowness High School is 12.3 
per cent and High School A and B are the 
same? 


Mr. Burden: No. 
Senator Hastings: In 1967-68? 
Mr. Burden: Well, in 1967-68 wee 


Senator Hastings: Bowness had 642 enroll 
ment, a drop-out figure of 78 which was 12.! 
per cent. 


Mr. Burden: Right. 
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Senator Hastings: Now, is high school A the 
ame area? 


Mr. 
schools. 


Burden: 


No, these are two other 


Senator Hastings: In the city? 
Mr. Burden: Right. 


Senator Hastings: So that the drop-out rate 
n Bowness is not higher? 


Mr. Burden: In 1967 and 1968 it wasn’t but 
f you look at it in ’68 and ’69 you will notice 
10w it is coming up, sir, and then for 1969-70 
or four months it is half as much again as 
tigh school B. Do you see that? 9.2. 


Senator Hastings: Yes. I understood that 
he ratio is about ten to one, am I wrong in 
hat thinking? 


Mr. Burden: You mean in both ends? 


Senator Hastings: Yes, both ends as com- 
yared to another high school? 


Mr. Burden: Well, I would say that that is a 
ather exaggerated rate. 


Senator Fergusson: I would just like to ask 
| few questions about the children and on 
age 1 you refer to the number of pupils that 
‘cou have which is a very large number I 
vould say for the school board of Calgary to 
landle. You mention the ages from five to 
ighteen years of age. Do children start going 
© school at five? 


Mr. Burden: No. They start—the law says 
ix, Senator Fergusson, but we do have some 
re-school classes which do not receive gov- 
rmment support. 


Senator Fergusson: They don’t get govern- 
dent support? 


Mr. Burden: No, not here. 
Senator Fergusson: They don’t? 
| Mr. Burden: No. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, that recommenda- 
lon of ten pre-school classes—you are going 
9 have that, are you, this year? 


Mr. Burden: In certain areas. 


Senator Fergusson: And the ten would only 
ae 
Mr. Burden: In the inner-city area. 


Senator Fergusson: About how many chil- 
ren would be in those classes? 
| 224193 
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Mr. Burden: Ten pre-school classes, I would 
Say probably two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, you may have 
heard that New Brunswick is going in very 
strongly for equal opportunity in education 
and in other ways but did I understand you to 
say that the school board organizes summer 
camps as part of the education of the 
children? 


Mr. Burden: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: This is something I 
don’t think we do in New Brunswick but 
maybe it is a good idea. 


Mr. Burden: We have an outdoor lab—we 
call it an outdoor lab school, Senator Fergus- 
son, which starts May the tenth or so and 
runs towards the end of June. This is west of 
Calgary here about twenty miles or so 
towards the foothills and it is a camp which 
is actually owned by the Kiwanis of Calgary. 
They loan it to us before the actual summer 
holidays start. 


Senator Fergusson: And by us you mean 
the school board? 


Mr. Burden: The school board, right and 
we run this a week at a time from grade six 
from schools throughout the city and we take 
six schools a year and they spend a week 
there. They go out on Monday morning and 
come back Friday night. They are fed and 
they go on trips to the hills and down the 
rivers and they just get back and see what 
nature is all about. We have youngsters in 
this city who don’t even see a gopher until 
they get out on trips like that and this is the 
sort of thing I mentioned earlier to Senator 
Hastings. We also not only have the week by 
week camp but we have day trips which 
catch many, many additional students. They 
might go out early, say eight o’clock in the 
morning they would get out there and maybe 
have their lunch at this camp but they do 
have bus trips that would take them out and 
bring them back. It is part of our science 
program which we feel just teaches young- 
sters a little more about their environment 
and what they are living with, the flora and 
fauna. 


Senator Fergusson: I think it is a very good 
idea and I was very interested to hear about 
it. Was this the responsibility of the school 
board and paid for by the school board? 


Mr. Burden: Yes. It is primarily the 
responsibility of the school board but we do 
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have some well from other 


enterprises. 


support as 


Senator Fergusson: The children that take 
part in this don’t have to pay their own way? 


Mr. Burden: I don’t believe they do, no. No 
I don’t believe they pay a thing. 


Senator Fergusson: 
there might be 
eliminated. 


Because if they did 
some that might be 


Mr. Burden: There could be, yes. We try to 
make this available throughout the city and 
we do try to emphasize those areas where the 
youngsters probably wouldn’t have a chance 
like this. 


Senator Hastings: Did you Say you are? 
Mr. Burden: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: Those twenty-five inner- 
city schools would get more of that? 


Mr. Burden: Well, I think the answer was, 
Senator Hastings, and I have to keep repeat- 
ing this that we do have the inter-group 
schools but we also a city situation. We try to 
keep a proper balance bearing in mind the 
objections of this program. 


Senator Hastings: But to create equal 
opportunity the inner-city schools need great- 
er attention. 


Mr. Burden: That is correct and they are 
getting it. However, I am not saying to the 
exclusion of everybody else. That is why Iam 
emphasizing this so when I say not to the 
exclusion of anyone else. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, on page 9 it 
says: 
More pilot projects of action research 
nature are required in all facets of urban 
poverty. 


What projects would you suggest or do you 
have any in mind? 


Mr. Burden: Well, some of the ones we are 
recommending here, senator, to start with. 
We feel that the whole complex problem of 
urban poverty is one that can be answered 
quickly. I think we mentioned that earlier in 
the brief but we are suggesting, and this brief 
is geared to this main facet. We are suggest- 
ing that in looking at a solution for urban 
poverty you, just can’t look at an economic 
solution you must look at the personal solu- 
tion. In other words, get people involved in 
helping themselves but at the same time we 
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as an educational institution feel we are in an 
excellent position to make a very large con- 
tribution in this respect because of the facili- 
ties, the philosophy and expertise of our gen- 
eral staff who are all well aware of the 
philosophy of this board and its administra- 
tion. 


Senator Inman: Well, you speak about the 
educational problem of reading and arithmet- 
ic. What is the cause of this problem? The 
lack of good teachers? 


Mr. Burden: The reading problem? 
Senator Inman: Yes. 


Mr. Burden: No. Perhaps it was one of the 
paragraphs I jumped over. 


Senator Inman: I was interested in this 
because I do find that students cannot read 
out loud, not even the top grades. I have 
grandchildren and I know that. 


Mr. Burden: Right. There are many reasons 
for this and the causal reasons for this type 
of difficulty—if I may refer you to page 6, 
Senator Inman, where it says: 


In looking at such urban communities one 
soon finds that causal factors for their 
relative deformation cannot be consid- 
ered in isolation one from another. That 
is to say, the child’s lack of reading 
material in the home cannot be meaning- 
fully separated from the family income, 
nor can the family income be separated 
from the parents educational background; 
nor can the child’s frustrations in the 
classroom be separated from his out-of 
school environment, and so on. 


We say that maybe there isn’t just one cause 
for a poor reader. There may be many causej) 
some of which go right back into his home 
but in the schools, let me assure you, wher 
we find youngsters in the Calgary system wh«c 
have difficulty reading, we have specialists) 
reading teachers that we try to put on then) 
and help them because we recognize that if ¢ 
youngster can’t read he is not going to learn. | 


Senator Inman: Yes, I think that is quit 
true. 


Senator Hastings: Do you bring the teache’ 
to the child or the child to the teacher? 


Mr. Burden: Well, we can do both, senatol 
The teacher is made available to the chilc 
We have, in our central office, facilities fo 
bringing the child right down to the teache 
for special services for this problem. ' 
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Senator Hastings: Mrs. Johnson, we seem to 
have in the last twenty years spent, I think 
you could say, billions of dollars of federal 
money, provincial money and civic money for 
building schools and student loans or any- 
thing to get the child to stay in school and 
complete his education. But we have failed. 
Would you tell me why? 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Johnson, Vice-Chairman, 
Calgary Public School Board: I think we have 
failed because society which the schools mere- 
ly reflect, society has particularly not wished 
a great degree of success. When I speak of 
society I mean the general public, I mean our 
institutions and our politicians. We have the 
“myth of the melting pot” and the Americans 
and Canadians both have taken the “myth of 
the melting pot” to heart. The school system, 
the public school system will cure everything 
and this is the idealistic approach. It just isn’t 
true. The public schools just reflect the com- 
munity, and the ills we are now suffering we 
are told we cannot cure, or that we failed to 
cure the schools of the ills that society hasn’t 
cured and suddenly they look around and the 
schools haven’t cured them. 


If society wants us to succeed, if they want 
us to do a better job then society will make 
the answers available and make the methods 
available and make the money available and 
he whole philosophy will change and the 
schools will be successful. The schools cannot 
Operate in a vacuum, Senator Hastings and 
Mr. Chairman, and many of these things I 
fear do operate in a vacuum and this is one 
of the reasons why we have had to struggle 
with these things and have had to spend vast 
amounts of money and we have had a great 
amount of success to our credit in the realm 
of the students with particular disabilities 
and we have failed to prepare them to cope 
with the middle class guides of education 
ight in front of us. 


This is another one of our faults, sir, and 
Mr. Chairman if I might digress for a 
noment. You asked if we had a poor type of 
eacher in some of our schools—no we 
laven’t. We have the same type of teacher by 
ind large in all of our schools and that is our 
nistake. It is like giving somebody who is on 
1 restricted diet meat and potatoes but they 
‘tan’t digest meat and potatoes. We expect 
‘verybody to digest the same diet regardless 
¥ their needs and we put the same type of 
eacher into all of our schools and accordingly 
here are many instances of lack of under- 
tanding between the teacher and student and 
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this is not the fault of the teacher necessarily. 
It is certainly a thing that is present and 
hopefully as we go along in the approaches 
that we have now we are hoping to see more: 
scope in the Calgary system here, Senator 
Hastings, and we will overcome this because 
the personal approach is very important to us 
and we are going to emphasize this as we go. 
on. 


Senator Hastings: In other words are you 
telling me, I think this is what you are 
saying, that our whole educational system has 
been designed for the middle to upper income 
society? 


Mrs. Johnson: Well, it has been designed to 
do two things and you have to go back in 
history for this. One thing it has been 
designed for is to keep the children of work- 
ing parents in an almost extodial circum- 
stance and in turn train them to be working 
people. When the society changed and more 
and more people became white collar or 
professional people, the schools had to meet 
the demand of their children as well and to 
train them towards the same goal or the goals 
of their parents which they felt were 
important. 


Mr, Burden: If I could just add this. I agree 
with Mrs. Johnson, Senator Hastings, but I 
think it even goes further than that. I think 
you said we failed in the past year. I wouldn’t 
use that word. We have not succeeded entire- 
ly but that doesn’t mean to say that we have 
failed which rather has a final connotation to 
it. I think there has been a certain amount of 
success. 


Senaior Hastings: Well, I think we have 
failed miserably. 


Mr. Burden: But the main reason has been 
that the philosophy of education has not been 
apace with what is happening in this world 
today. As I said earlier it has always been 
Johnny wants to get out and get a job—he 
must learn to get a job. Now, this is till 
important but it cannot be the epitome or the 
top facet of an educational philosophy. 
Acknowledging—we know today and I sub- 
scribe to the new but the way we are going, a 
very, very small percentage of the people in 
the world today will be able to produce the 
goods the world needs, the material goods.. 
We are continually being told that man must 
be prepared for a lot of leisure. Well, we give 
lip service to that but leisure—leisure still 
must be utilized. A person must keep his 
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dignity and keep himself employed without 
meaning materially employed. He must be 
employed in some respect. He must use his 
time and I feel and this board feels that the 
educational philosophy must give prudence to 
the individual being an individual and not an 
economic unit necessarily. I think this is what 
this whole thing is about and while we have 
not succeeded entirely we hope that your 
committee, Mr. Chairman, can see from this 
that we believe that the federal government— 
we want some help but only from those 
people who are prepared to help themselves. 
‘To help themselves be fully developed 
individuals as people. 


Senator Inman: Do you have any communi- 
‘cations between the parents of these children 
and the teachers? Do the teachers visit the 
homes? 


Mr. Burden: Oh, we hope we have as much 
communication as we can work in, Senator 
Inman. I don’t say that the teachers will visit 
the homes as a matter of practice but I know 
some teachers visit homes but we have 
Parent Teacher Associations and the Home 
and School Association and I believe you are 
going to hear a brief from the Home and 
School next and we encourage parent teacher 
interviews. The schools) issue reports on 
marks for times of year and we asked the 
parents to come in. Of course, there are a lot 
of parents that don’t come, they are probably 
the ones that should be attending. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Burden and 
Mrs. Johnson, we thank you very much for 
your brief. I take it that paragraph 13, on 
page 6 pretty well sets forth the whole posi- 
tion of your brief. I sincerely believe that it 
does. Now, you mentioned that you are not 
looking for money but I am sure if you had it 
you could use it. 


Mr. Burden: Well, we are looking for 
money, sir, but we are looking for the money 
to put to the use that is outlined in this brief. 


The Deputy Chairman: It is amazing to find 
that the educational problems all across 
Canada are about the same. Although we 
spend a lot of money the needs of the people 
are the same. You will remember that your 
mayor this morning mentioned the tax and 
the ability to pay; that the people across the 
nation were a little bit disturbed. It is true 
teo that in the last twenty years we have 
spent a great deal of money on education, 
billions of dollars. I would say that we have 
come a long way but we have not reached our 
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goal. There are many more miles to be trav- 
elled. It is people like you who have devoted 
their lives to education who will be able to 
achieve this goal. I am sure that government 
as a whole, provincial and federal, will give 
education a lot of attention. They will give as 
much attention as they have to the problem 
of pollution these days. We thank you very 
much for presenting your brief. I would like 
you to know, sir, that it will be part of our 
record and it will be certainly given careful 
consideration. 


Mr. Burden: Thank you very much, sir, and 
I would just like to also say that there were a 
lot of people who were responsible in part for 
this brief and I will convey your thanks to 
them. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Burden: And again, as a _ parting 
remark, I am glad to hear that you are find- 
ing these problems are the same across 
Canada or at least we are not that provincial! 


Senator Hastings: We haven’t seen the prog- 
ress towards solving them as we have found 
here. 


Mr. 
senator. 


Burden: Thank you very much, 


The Deputy Chairman: We will have a five 
minute break. 


—(SHORT RECESS) 


Senator Earl Hastings in the Chair. 


Senator Hastings: May I call the meeting to 
order, please. Our brief this session is from 
the Calgary Area Council Home and School 
Association of Alberta. We have with us Mr. 
Gordon A. Reid and Mrs. C. E. Ferguson of - 
that organization. 


First of all I will apologize for the absence 
of Senator Fournier, who has an appointment 
at twelve. Had we been on time he would not 
have missed this presentation. He had to fulfil 
an obligation. 


Now, Mr. Reid, we will ask you to make a 
brief statement on your brief, if you will. We. 
have read it and upon completion of your 
short opening address we will ask you ques- 
tions pertaining to your brief. 


Mr. Gordon A. Reid, Calgary Area Council 
Home and School Association of Alberta: 
Thank you very much, senator. Our brief. 


Poverty 


covers one point, the aspect of poverty. It is 
our contention that poverty, as we see it now, 
is something quite different than poverty in 
past decades. It is our contention that poverty 
is becoming ingrown and that we have a hard 
core of poor people in this nation and that it 
is becoming a self-perpetuating thing. We had 
welfare that used to tide families through 
emergencies but today we see people living 
on welfare over a period of a lifetime. This is 
going into generation after generation at this 
point. But this is no criticism of the welfare 
system and the government’s desire to help 
people. Certainly welfare is going to continue 
and certainly welfare has many positive and 
good aspects about it. 


However, it is our contention that in many, 
many cases one of the reasons for self-per- 
petuating welfare generation to generation 
lies with education and it is our contention 
that by educating the child early enough in 
his life when he is in that viable stage 
between the ages of three and six, that we 
can break the welfare cycle, the poverty cycle 
and bring far more children into useful and 
productive lives than we are doing today. A 
child between the ages of three and six is ata 
very viable learning age. He is absorbing 
knowledge just like a blotter and often as not 
he is in a poverty home, as we know poverty 
homes today where there isn’t a great deal of 
dignity in many cases, this child has nothing 
surrounding him to learn the positive aspects 
of life that will be useful to him later on. 


A child who lives in ahome that has no 
books and no educational outlet is a deprived 
child when he reaches first grade; often as 
not these young people are starting Grade 1 
on the wrong foot and they remain on the 
wrong foot all the way through school until 
they eventually drop out and are unable to 
make a living in our society for the most 

part. Mr. Chairman, that basically is our con- 
tention. The federal government is investing 
vast amounts of money in post-secondary 
education, universities, training schools, and 
this is excellent. There is nothing wrong with 
this program and it is a program that will 
probably continue to grow in the years ahead. 


However, it is our contention that if the 
same amount of money was invested in pov- 
erty areas for pre-school education for chil- 
dren to the ages of three or four and six, that 
‘we would be developing these children as 
\they are not being developed by their own 
parents to the point where they would adjust 
‘to school, they would accept the training and 
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they would become useful citizens in society. 
Thank you very much. 


Senator Hastings: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Reid. Mrs. Ferguson, is there anything 
that you would wish to say at this time? 


Mrs. Ferguson: No, senator, I believe Mr. 
Reid has covered it fairly well. 


Senator Inman: I was very interested in 
this brief and I would like to know what 
success you are having in establishing your 
school for preschool education? 


Mr. Reid: Well, I will let Mrs. Ferguson 
speak to this as well. This is a difficult area. 
We are not having that great a success. There 
has been some involvement by the Calgary 
Public School Board but not enough to solve 
the problems that need solving. 


Senator Inman: How many children are - 
taking advantage of this education? Can you 
give me some idea? 


Mrs. Ferguson: I am sorry, Madam Senator, 
we don’t have a figure on that. We do know 
that within our organization, and we profess 
to represent parents, we should probably 
qualify that. We represent parents, the great- 
er majority of whom are from the middle 
class who want and are established and have 
ideas on education. We find it very difficult as 
does everyone else to get to the parents in the 
lower income class because they can’t take 
the time nor do they have the money to be 
able to come out and find out the things that 
we would like them to know. It becomes a 
question of finance. When you have all the 
desire in the world to learn what your six 
year old is finding out in school but you can’t 
get a baby sitter so therefore you can’t come 
out, and we do not have nor do we feel that 
we want to definitely go in and impose our- 
selves on those people to teach them. We 
know the problem but we haven’t the profes- 
sional people now to help us solve it. 


Senator Inman: Day care centres would be 
a help I suppose but again that would cost 
money. 


Mr. Reid: The debate, senator, has raged on 
in this province for four or five years wheth- 
er or not pre-school education should be a 
fact of life in Alberta and Calgary in particu- 
lar. It has been turned down on a number of 
different occasions for a number of different 
reasons. The prime reason being the fact of 
finances and the attitude and feeling of the 
Calgary Public School Board and the Depart- 
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ment of Education in Edmonton but the pri- 
orities in education is not at the pre-school 
level but at the elementary level, junior high 
and post-secondary education. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to refer to the statement that was 
made in the brief regarding the contention 
that if a given amount of capital was invested 
n pre-school education as it is invested in 
post-secondary education the economics to the 
nation twenty-five years from now would be 
immense. I am sure this is quite true when 
you recommend this be done. 


Mr. Reid: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: But is it quite practi- 
cal? I mean, the way that federal help is 
given to post-secondary education is to the 
universities, is it not? 


Mr. Reid: It is indeed. 


Senator Fergusson: Which are already 
established and all that is necessary is addi- 
tional money to be given but when you are 
talking about pre-school, there is nothing set 
up. Do you think that the federal government 
should set this up? 


Mr. Reid: Well, I feel this way, Senator 
Fergusson. I believe that we have a good 
post-secondary education in Canada today 
because of the promise of federal assistance. 
For instance, in the province of Alberta I 
don’t think that we would build a University 
of Calgary or a University of Lethbridge if 
the provincial government had not been 
assured of federal aid to education in that 
area. They might not even have built the 
University of Alberta in Edmonton—probably 
they would have but certainly we wouldn’t 
have had as rapid and very necessary expan- 
sion in this field of education had it not been 
for the promise of federal aid. This I think 
would apply in pre-school education as well. 


I think what the federal government has 
done, senator, is prime the pump in terms of 
post-secondary education and our contention 
is if they prime the pump in the same 
manner with pre-school education, they 
would then be able to reap the benefits. 


Senator Fergusson: I can see that, but it 
seems to me you are not starting with the 
same thing. There is nothing set up in Canada 
for pre-school education now. 


Mr. Reid: No, this is quite true. If I am 
interpreting you correctly, you are saying 
that we don’t have the addition? 
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Senator Fergusson: Yes. 


Mr. Reid: This is quite true, senator. This is 
a very valid point and our contention is by 
one way or another we must establish the 
mechanics or the tradition of pre-school in 
Alberta. 


Senator Fergusson: I am not against what 
you say. 


Mr. Reid: I realize that. 


Senator Fergusson: But I am just wonder- 
ing how you make it practical and how you 
get other provinces throughout Canada to 
accept this—maybe not the provincial govern- 
ments but the people. 


Mr. Reid: Ideally I think such a system 
would be administered by the Calgary School 
Board and this specific instance would be 
administered by a regional school board so 
that the curriculum in the whole program 
could be tied into the elementary program. As 
soon as a child enters school so that there 
could be a successful program or transfer of 
records on the progress of any given child. 
Therefore it would have to, in my view, be 
initiated by the regional school board respon- 
sible for the school district. 


Senator Fergusson: You would think that 
this is one of the things that you might hope 
this committee might recommend to the fed- 
eral government? 


Mr. Reid: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: You are aware of the 
Constitution of Canada 


Mr. Reid: Right. 


Senator Fergusson: This is what puzzles me 
a little bit. 


Mr. Reid: Well, we feel that federal 
involvement in education—and we are aware 
of the British North America Act and the 
defining of provincial responsibility and cer: 
tainly in this brief as well as speaking to you 
we are also hopefully speaking to the provin- 
cial government as well. I realize this is no 
an actual fact within this committee but it is 
our feeling that the more attention that coulc 
be brought to this problem perhaps the fastel 
we will come to a solution and aware as Wi 
are of the provincial government’s responsi 
bility we know for a fact that this province— 
and I don’t say this because of any politica 
motivation particularly but that the Depart 
ment of Education in the Province of Albert 
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will not move in our view in this direction 
without some promise of federal aid to sup- 
port it. 


It is simply not going to happen in Alberta 
without some federal program to back it up 
as of course there are many federal programs 
to back up, provincial programs—federal aid 
to back up provincial programs. 


Senator Fergusson: It still puzzles me how 
the federal government take steps in this area 
when there is nothing already in existence. I 
compare this with post-secondary education 
where there was something in existence and 
the government then said you will get more 
assistance. It puzzles me how the federal gov- 
ernment can give that leadership in view of 
the Constitution. 


My. Reid: I think this is going to be difficult 
and I think from a legal standpoint of the 
federal government, I think there are prob- 
lems and we are aware of those problems but 
there is no initiative at all coming from the 
provincial government; certainly not in 
Alberta in this area. 


Now, I can appreciate your concern that 
before federal aid is given that there must be 
a vehicle. There has to be a vehicle from your 
point of view. 


Senator Fergusson: That is what I was 
thinking. 


Mr. Reid: This is not our contention neces- 
sarily. A vehicle would be far more conven- 
ient if the vehicle were available this would 
be a very convenient area—to say that this 
particular vehicle now in existence needs 
your support. 


_ Senator Fergusson: Yes. 


Mr. Reid: On the other hand, as a senate 
committee crossing Canada trying to deter- 
mine the causes of poverty, it is our conten- 
tion that you should look to the under-educat- 
ed child; the child that simply isn’t being 
motivated in his formative years. And that as 
a cure to poverty right across Canada that 
ome recommendation or some commitment 
be made by the Parliament of Canada to 
assist the Department of Education to set up 
rograms, and in as much as this is not pro- 
Vincial and it is difficult for federal govern- 
ments to become as involved as the provincial 
government in the areas of education, our 
contention is simply this: examining the prob- 
ems of poverty and the causes of poverty, 
that education plays a big part in that prob- 
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lem that the country is having and this of 
course, and we are not suggesting that this is 
the complete cure-all, it is not, but it is part 
of the problem. If a child from an under- 
privileged home is going into school he is 
unable to cope when he gets into Grade 1. He 
is unable to cope all the way through ele- 
mentary school, and when he gets into junior 
high school he drops out and from the stand- 
point of the nation, there is nothing he can do 
to make a living and he becomes poor. He 
comes surprisingly poor and maybe his father 
was before him and if we allow this to exist 
because he has no motivation, no motivation 
whatever and it was too late to motivate this 
child when he entered Grade 1, then it is 
becoming chronically poor and his children 
may become chronically poor after him 
because he is in no position to motivate any of 
his offspring. 


Our contention is simply this: if we can get 
to this viable child in his formative years 
with some kind of program, preferably tied in 
to the educational system of the province and 
the local school board, but perhaps financed 
or partially financed by the federal govern- 
ment, then this would be financed. Our appeal 
to you today is simply that provincial govern- 
ments are not acting. Provincial governments 
in my view fail to recognize the problem, and 
they are most unenlightened in my view in 
this regard. 


Senator Fergusson: If they had the experi- 
ence of listening to some of the witnesses we 
have had before this committee they might be 
sold on the idea that it is important that they 
realize this. 


Mr. Reid: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: Because we have had a 
lot of people tell us this and I am sure we are 
all convinced that this would be a good thing. 


Senator Inman: How long have you been at 
this work; how long have you been interested 
in it and how far do you feel you have gone 
with it? 

Mr. Reid: Well, from my own standpoint, 
Senator Inman, I have been at this for a very 
brief period of time. I find it most interesting 
and I don’t feel we have progressed very far. 


Senator Inman: Well, how long has it been 
set up in Calgary? 


Mr. Reid: I believe Mrs. Ferguson could 
answer that. 
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Mrs. Ferguson: The Home and School, if 
this is what you are referring to, and the 
interests of the parents in the education of 
their children, or are you referring to— 


Senator Inman: I am referring to the pre- 
school situation. 


Mrs. Ferguson: Oh, we must have been at 
it for years. I can’t really go back that far. I 
have myself been with this organization or 
asociation some twenty-five years and trav- 
elling from Halifax to Victoria where my 
children have been educated I have run into 
this same kind of problem. We talk it over, 
we do what we can, we have study groups 
and information, but in Calgary, well, I can 
say ten years we have been working for this 
type of a program. 


Senator Inman: But you can’t get it off the 
ground? 


Mrs. Ferguson: Right. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Reid, I am just going 
to digress for a moment. You were speaking 
that the child when he is six and he has 
entered school the rejection has set in? 


Mr. Reid: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: He has commenced his 
long journey. He is rejecting our system and 
as he proceeds through school he becomes 
naturally the drop-out because he continues 
to reject this and being the drop-out, he is 
next year’s penetentiary inmate and five 
years from now he is our welfare recipient 
along with his wife and three or four 
children. 


Mr. Reid: Yes. 


Senator Hasiings: What you are saying is 
that we break the cycle in the three to six 
year old before the rejection becomes 
prevalent. 


Mr. Reid: That is right, Senator Hastings. 


Senator Hastings: Now, what is the greatest 
cause of drop-outs in your opinion? Is it that 
rejection which commences in the ages 
between three and six years of age? 


Mr. Reid: I think so. To a large extent I 
think this is part of the problem but the child 
who isn’t motivated in his own home environ- 
ment where his parents have no interest in 
him, educate him to read, to spell his name or 
identify colours and do the things that the 
middle class families, if I can use that expres- 
sion, in our society do for their own children. 
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Now, any child in the three to six age 
bracket is learning. They are absorbing 
everything around them in that age brack- 
et. The question is what are they learn- 
ing? Are they learning that it is the thing to 
do to swipe hub caps or steal bikes or to steal 
milk bottles out of milk shoots or milk 
money? Sometimes kids find this a motiva- 
tion. Other kids find it exciting and interest- 
ing to discover knowledge, to learn to read, to 
learn to identify colours and to learn to draw, 
to learn to play a musical instrument and 
their motivation in this is tremendous, the 
energy and learning ability that these chil- 
dren have at this age is chanelled into a 
productive area rather than a non-pro- 
ductive area or a positive area rather than a 
completely negative area. I believe that the 
majority of young people, who at the age of 
fifteen, drop-out, become chronically unem- 
ployed and become a burden on the economy 
of the nation. These are children that weren’t 
motivated in these early formative years. 
Everybody has a different learning ability but 
if a child is motivated early enough he then 
finds his channel quickly in life and creates 4 
productive life with his own abilities. 


Senator Hastings: Well, having lost that 
motivation—I am speaking about the fifteen 
to nineteen year olds that are in our high 
schools now, would a meaningful allowance 
—and I am not talking about ten dollars a 
month I am talking about a meaningful allow- 
ance of fifty to sixty or seventy dollars a 
month to the student which would give him 
the wherewithal to provide those things 
which he sees in the upper middle income 
brackets motivate him to remain in school or 
is it too late if his motivation isn’t established 
by the time he is in junior high school? 


Mr. Reid: If his motivation isn’t established 
by the time he is in junior high school—every 
child is motivated—and we are speaking of 
an education productive motivation rather 
than a negative motivation—and if he isn’t 
properly motivated by the time he is in junior 
high school, I am not convinced in my own 
mind—Mrs. Fergusson may have a different 
view than this—but I am not convinced in my 
own mind that a simple salary or a simple 
allowance would be the complete answer. 
Certainly for the child whose parents are 
having a difficult time and unable to provide 
him with the where with all to'continue his 
education—if a well motivated child from a 
poor family were given this type of assistance 
I think it would be tremendous. I think it 
would be tremendous if he could remain in 
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school with a government allowance but 
unless he was motivated it could be extreme- 
ly difficult and extremely disappointing. It 
could be a very disappointing program to the 
government. 


Senator Hastings: Mrs. Ferguson, do you 
have anything to add? 


Mrs. Ferguson: No, I think that is the crux 
of the matter because with so many of our 
families the money is provided. Government 
is providing assistance and low cost loans and 
outright grants. 


Senator Hastings: This is post-secondary 
schools but we are talking about high schools. 


Mrs. Ferguson: Well, even scholarships. If 
a child from a poor home cannot accept a 
scholarship because there are, shall we say, 
younger children coming along and he was 
brought up to the point that “I wasn’t worth 
it at such and such a point, what are you 
sitting here wasting your time going to school 
for, why don’t you go out and help out with 
the rest of the young people.” This kind of 
motivation is hard to overcome and a simple 
allowance will not provide the necessary 
answer. 


Senator Hasiings: At these sessions we 
have always encouraged audience participa- 
tion at the end of each session. If anyone has 
any questions they would like to ask, just 
give the reporter your name. 


From The Audience (Mrs. Haddow): Mr. 
Chairman, I have a question. I was wondering 
this. The BNA Act didn’t reject the federal 
government from giving assistance in the 
form of dominion provincial grants or techni- 
cal vocational school grants so you feel that it 
should stand in the way of federal govern- 
ment possibly giving some assistance in this 
area that you are talking about right now? 


Senator Hastings: The BNA Act as you say 
specifically reserves to the provinces the right 
of administering education but over the years 
‘we have entered into agreements with prov- 
inces but in reaching those agreements you 
have had to have a consensus of the prov- 
inces and when you start dealing with educa- 
tion that agreement has just not been obtain- 
able up until now. 


|'From The Floor (Mrs. Martin): My question 
is do you want the welfare roles in this prov- 
ince or city in Canada to continue to grow as 
they are growing or do you want to put a 
stop to it and my contention is that we have 
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got to start at the pre-school level or earlier. 
If the cycle has to be broken and if it is not 
broken it is going to become bigger and 
bigger and bigger and this country cannot 
handle it. 


From The Floor (Mildred Huff): I would 
just like to ask the Home and School Associa- 
tion what is their idea of a tender loving 
parent who can go ahead and give these chil- 
dren motivation without the assistance from 
the government? Just somebody who is going 
to give these children understanding and a 
little bit of love. Do you think that would do 
more than any government could give these 
people? 


Mr. Reid: Far more in my view than 
money. There is absolutely no replacement 
for that. This is wnat we expect is going on 
in society. This is what we—lI think for years 
we have deluded ourselves, but this is actual- 
ly going on in society and parents are natu- 
rally concerned about their children and par- 
ents are naturally loving towards their 
children and that this loving concern trans- 
mits itself into an educational process. The 
child absorbs—and I agree that this is a very 
positive and very powerful force in shaping 
the child’s life. 


We find however in poverty homes in par- 
ticular—maybe both the parents are working, 
there is a tremendous amount of frustration 
and disappointment and this simply is not 
happening in many, many of our poverty 
homes. I don’t like using that word “poverty 
homes” because it may sound as if we are 
lumping all poverty people together. Certain- 
ly, there are homes where poeple have no 
money but a loving concern of the parents is 
very powerful in moulding that child’s life 
and the fact that they have no money doesn’t 
influence the outcome of that child one iota 
because of the loving concern that you speak 
of. Or, for the large part unhappily defined in 
poverty areas people are frustrated for one 
reason or another and there are probably a 
hundred thousand different reasons why this 
child is coming into school at a tremendous 
disadvantage. This is a problem but I agree 
with you fully that if every parent was loving 
and if every parent was concerned, this is the 
ideal route. 


From the Audience (Miss Evelyn Rea): I am 
concerned what you are saying about the pre- 
schooler. It seems to me that failure to reach 
the pre-schooler is a result of a failure to 
reach the parent. 
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You take a three to six year old today. 
Certainly his parents, even if they dropped 
out at the junior high level would have been 
under our educational system not too many 
years ago. Therefore if you say the parents of 
a three to six year old today is a failure, you 
are automatically failing out the educational 
system at a higher level. 


Also it would appear to me that once again 
it is trying to treat the symptoms instead of 
the cause. If the under-privileged parent of a 
three to six year old finds themselves in a 
position where they have to accept aid from 
social development, could not part of that be 
a nursery school at such time as the parent as 
a qualification for their government assist- 
ance, be treated in night school or some other 
deal, get at the parents. In other words, the 
cause rather than the symptoms. 


Has any work been done on that and have 
the Honourable Senators received any com- 
ments from other centres across Canada on 
this aspect? 


Mr. Reid: Well, if I may answer that first 
before the senators speak. I would agree that 
the parent is most definitely the cause of the 
child’s negative attitude. 


Mrs. Rea: Well, what is being done? 


Mr. Reid; Well, I think in the brief—this is 
why we are here today—and I think this brief 
immediately preceding this they spoke of the 
problems of adult education and the problems 
concerning adult education and I think it was 
certainly valid what they said. 


Well, your contention is quite correct. We 
are not hitting at the source but it is so 
difficult to hit at the source and motivate the 
source because it seems that it is much easier 
to come back and hit at the cause which is 
the child and develop that child... 


Senator Fergusson: That would be the 
symptom of cause, would it not? 


Mr. Reid: Of course it is the symptom but 
it is the way to solve the problem easier than 
with the parent. The Calgary Public School 
Board spoke about adult education and cer- 
tainly the work that they are attempting to 
do in adult education is good. It probably 
hasn’t gone far enough as they’ themselves 
admitted today. And again they are asking 
for aid in this capacity as well. Certainly 
these things go hand in hand. The adult who 
wants to continue his education, I think 
should be given the opportunity to extend his 
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education and yet with all we have available 
to us today for the adults and there is quite a 
bit, many of these people in poverty areas 
won’t accept or won’t utilize what is made 
available to them. 


Mrs Rea: Are they made aware that they 
could be given the opportunity and a little 
later on I would like to ask, if there is suffi- 
cient time, a further question on adult educa- 
tion after we have chewed this over a bit. 


Mr. Reid: I’m afraid I can’t answer that. I 
have no idea what kind of information these 
people are provided with in terms of knowing 
what is available to them. 


Mrs. Ferguson: Mr. Chairman, we would 
like to say that we quite agree and recognize 
the problem voiced by the last speaker but 
the public school board, Mr. Burden and Mrs. 
Johnson in their presentation did say what 
was being done. What we are concerned with 
is that the students, the children in these 
families will not grow to be the same kind of 
parent, denied some of the things that their 
parents were denied when they were at that 
age and that if we can educate the ones who 
will be the parents tomorrow replacing their 
parents of today, that the amount of money 
and the opportunities will not be as necessary 
as they are today. 


Certainly we should work with adult par- 
ents and provide them but also we must moti- 
vate our young people to go beyond the need 
for this kind of assistance that is already 
being provided. 


Mrs. Rea: Well, if you don’t motivate the 
three to six year olds through the parents, 
how else do you plan on motivating them? 


Mr. Reid: Well, I think there has to be 
certainly a rapport with the parents and an 
understanding by the parents of what is hap- 
pening to his child and why this is available 
to his child and hopefully if a school as the 
school tries to do now to have a rapport with 
that parent—in many, many cases if this pro- 
gram were to come into effect, there would be 
no rapport with a lot of the parents. 


Mrs. Rea: How do you gain rapport with 
parents of children who haven’t even entered 
the school system? 


Mr. Reid: After the child is entering the 
system then you are able to establish a rap- 
port with that child. He comes into the 
system. I am sorry, I am not sure I understood 
your question. 
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Miss Rea: Well, you were speaking of rap- 
port and I agree that that is a desirable qual- 
ity but going back again to the three to six 
year old prior to the time he enters the public 
school system, how do you plan on obtaining 
that rapport with the parents of pre-school- 
ers? 


Mr. Reid: Well, I think this requires and 
accelerating information program initially 
and I think this has to be launched before 
such a program is started that we suggest 
that this be done through the various vehicles 
we have available to us to try and establish 
an information rapport with the parent to 
create this desirable thing for their 
involvement. 


Miss Rea: If attempts have been made for 
as many years as you were Saying... 


Mr. Reid: No, you misunderstand me. 
Miss Rea: I am sorry. 


Mr. Reid: The concern has been there for 
many, many years but it has fallen on deaf 
ears. There is no support from government 
for this concept. No support whatever. This is 
why it has not succeeded. It is not the fault of 
the parent, it is the fault of governments. 


From the Audience (Mr. Roessingh): I am 
just attempting to get an understanding of 
the problems that the senators are facing. 


Senator Hastings: So are we! 


Mr. Roessingh: It seems to me that we are 
talking basically about social involvement and 
social betterment of people who are poor in 
one way or another and that whole concept is 
involved in society. That is why we all band 
together and that is why we have govern- 
ments and in our bureaucratic world where 
we have all these little divisions and depart- 
ments in the federal government and also in 
provincial and civic bureaus, it seems to me 
that you are facing an almost insurmountable 
task because everything you do on a depart- 
mental level is very piecemeal because at the 
departmental level everything is tied up with 
red tape and responsibilities and the division 
of responsibility. How are we going to be able 
to put it all back together so that we can 
have something fit for the poor people? 


_ Senator Hastings: Well, what you are 
‘saying is the problem that we are faced with, 
the senate committee has been charged with. 
Our technological advances in the last thirty 


or forty years, there has been one-fifth of the 
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Canadians left behind. They just couldn’t 
keep up and a great proportion I maintain 
through no fault of their own. We have to 
find ways and means to bring them back into 
society. They have been left behind because 
they just couldn’t keep up. 


Mr. Roessingh: I am wondering is that pos- 
sible in a bureaucratic and red tape govern- 
ment which we have today without reshaping 
the whole society. Their viewpoints and their 
values an their morals in terms of poverty 
and the quality in a Canadian society. 


Senator Hastings: I think you are quite 
right. We have to have a change in our think- 
ing towards these people. They are part of a 
society and they have to be brought into the 
society or they will destroy the system as is 
happening in the United States. They have 
been rejected and pushed out of society and 
they have just said “‘To hell with it” and they 
have just thrown bricks. This is what we are 
trying to profit from, we are trying to find 
ways and means of changing the attitude of 
the upper middle class. That is the biggest 
task this committee has I think is to change 
the attitudes and thinking of the upper 
income class so that they do have a responsi- 
bility to these people to bring them into socie- 
ty with us or they will destroy us. 


Mr. Roessingh: I have been listening to the 
school board. 


Senator Hastings: Well, we were dealing 
with education essentially this morning and 
that is one facet of it. 


Mr. Roessingh: Your comments seem to be 
fairly rhetorical if they don’t take into 
account all of these people who are elected 
officials and if they follow programs that are 
unpopular even though they may be right and 
justifiable, they are not going to be reelected 
so the whole program is futile. 


From the Floor (Mrs. Martin): Honourable 
Senators, there is a point I would like to 
clarify. One is that I am president of Area 
Council of the Home and School and I also 
have served on other committees as well. 
Either the city aldermen or the city mayor 
made the statement that there was no concen- 
tration of welfare in this city. I would like to 
draw your attention to the school board brief 
and the appendixes on Bowness-Montgomery 
which points out that out of a total popula- 
tion of three thousand families there are five 
hundred and thirty of those families on wel- 
fare and if that is not a hard-core concentra- 
tion of welfare, I don’t know what is. It is a 
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fact that between eighteen to twenty percent 
of the community do receive welfare assist- 
ance and of that two-thirds are divorced or 
deserted women. 


I have just been phoning and found out 
that we have by the school board a total of 
ten classes and out of a total of twenty-five 
hundred that were contacted, we received one 
who was interested in lending a helping hand, 
and naturally, parent involvement is too 
late—by this time. 


I am trying to answer the lady’s question 
over here from my point of view. I have tried 
to get parent involvement, and _ parent 
involvement in an area such as this in any 
part of the country is almost an impossibility. 


Mrs. Ferguson: Senator Hastings and sena- 
tors, ladies and gentlemen. It is our conten- 
tion that to eliminate and to benefit our socie- 
ty, we are not so much concerned with the 
adults of today as we are with the children of 
today. The young people in their formative 
years—and by this I mean before they get 
to school, when they are forming their first 
impressions—that they receive the training 
and the impetus that will eliminate, not 
today or tomorrow, but as we say benefit our 
society twenty-five years from now. To break 
the cycle that seems to be continuing because 
we have been trying. This is good and I don’t 
suggest for a minute, none of us suggests for 
a minute that this be stopped, but that we 
reach the children and the young people at a 
much earlier age to break this cycle and in 
twenty years from now maybe that when the 
eycle is broken by the three to six year olds 
of today who are the parents of tomorrow, we 
will not have the same trouble and the same 
misunderstanding of getting this sort of thing 
off the ground. 


It isn’t an overnight thing and we are not 
looking for an immediate answer this year or 
even next year but on a long term basis. We 
must start when an individual is learning and 
is capable of learning the most. This is the 
contention that we have made and the recom- 
mendation that we are making and the one 
with which we would like some help. 


Senator Hastings: Thank you very much 
Mrs. Ferguson. I would like to thank Mrs. 
Ferguson and Mr. Reid on behalf of the area 
council and Home and School Association for 
your brief. It will be incorporated in the pro- 
ceedings and with that I will adjourn the 
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meetings until 2 p.m. this afternoon. Thank 
you very much. 


(Noon adjournment) 


—Upon resuming at 2 p.m. 


Senator Edgar Fournier (Deputy Chairman) 
in the Chair. 


The Deputy Chairman: Ladies and gentle- 
men, I would like to call the afternoon session 
to order. The first brief we have this after- 
noon is from the Calgary Welfare Rights 
Organization who are going to present some 
sort of a play. We received their brief only a 
few minutes ago and really cannot comment 
on anything at this time. We must wait until 
the players’ skit has been presented. We are 
prepared to accept it and we will give it our 
full attention. 


Mrs. Alice Payne, Member, Calgary Wel- 
fare Rights Organization: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. As you have just men- 
tioned, we are the Calgary Welfare Rights Or- 
ganization and we are not going to present a 
brief because we suspect you have heard from 
so many hundreds of them you are probably 
listening but you are not really hearing. 


In this brief statement beforehand, I would 
like to mention that by this time, 1970, most 
thinking people will conclude that to allow 
poverty to exist in the third largest country 
in the world is a national, international and 
world-wide disgrace. 


Canada must hang its head in shame for 
the world when it faces the cold hard facts 
that four or five million Canadians have con- 
tinued to stay in poverty for generation after 
generation for 100 years. 


Senator Croll has stated that for twenty 
years there has been no distribution of wealth 
in this country. To keep us in poverty costs 
millions of dollars. It has in fact become a 
gigantic fraud with thousands of employees 
employed by all levels of government and 
private institutions making large salaries to 
keep us where we are, in poverty so they will 


make economic gains. ‘ i, 


Slum landlords, second-hand church stores, 
social planning councils, social development 
schemes and team upon team of researchers, 
are kept rich by sucking the blood of the 
poor. We are sad to say that there is enough 
money to be made off the poor. We hold you 
responsible for the cruelty you have allowed 
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to be inflicted on our families, our children, 
our handicapped, our aged and our children. 


Although studies have proven over and 
over that the welfare poor are in a trap from 
which there is no escape, but to allow its 
continuation—Is that what democracy is all 
about? If so, are you amazed that so many of 
the young and the poor and racial disenchant- 
ed are fed up with your concepts of freedom. 


As you are no doubt aware, for the poor 
there is no freedom. We are enslaved in an 
out-moded and rotten system which puts 
money before human needs. A system which 
pours hundreds of millions of dollars into 
foreign investment and wars which pollute 
our air, tear down our mountains and con- 
taminate our water. 


You sit idly by and watch thousands die in 
wars because your system promotes killing 
and death and these take precedence over 
peoples lives. 


Lately the cry coming forth is that the 
welfare budgets are running dry. It surely 
will now that unemployment is the tool used 
0 fight inflation. The jobs of course are taken 
‘rom the poorest of the workers. This in turn 
orces them on to welfare and then causes 
nore hardship on the other working poor and 
i hatred between the welfare and working 
900r class. 


Again the system calls upon the poor and 
he poor pays the piper. You should not 
‘quate child labour and slave labour from the 
rears of 1750 to 1850. Child labour and slave 
abour have been used for generations up to 
he present time and in the beet fields of 
outhern Alberta and will continue. Look into 
t sometime. 


We are somehow not afraid of technological 
hange. If we sent men to the moon and not 
ne returned, there would be an immediate 
hange in a system which was obviously 
ulty. We must not be afraid when we see 
ur poor people suffering to change an out- 
noded economic system. 


There can be no excuse for the vast pover- 
inequality existing in CCanada today. 
urely we have the courage to change our 
riorities from mental, emotional and physi- 
1 deprivation before the fast arriving days 
hen our cities will be burning because you 
sfused to change a cruel and corrupt system 
hile there is still a split second of time. 


Poor people are fed up and can no longer 
2 fooled into thinking that we are to blame 
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for our sorry lot in life. We realize that the 
odds are stacked too high by the system for 
any of us whether working or welfare poor to 
beat our way out of the economic disparity 
course of life. 


We know and understand that the system 
makes the poor. The poor do not make the 
system. The Calgary Welfare Rights Group 
comprised of concerned and indignant welfare 
citizens who insist and intend to be full- 
fledged first class citizens by presenting the 
following drama to you to prove the above 
named points. 


We suggest you listen carefully because you 
are the jury. 


(The Calgary Welfare Rights Organization 
present short play) 


The Deputy Chairman: Ladies and gentle- 
men, we certainly would like to thank those 
people who are responsible for this display. I 
would like to ask the actors not to go away 
for a moment. We would like you to have 
your picture taken in a group. I really feel 
that the morale of the play was really good. It 
was flavoured with good spirit. This is what 
we like. There was a lot of truth in what they 
said. We still have some time left and we 
would like to ask a few questions because 
these people went to a lot of work to prepare 
this presentation. Their representative is Mrs. 
Alice Payne and I am sure the members of 
the panel would like to ask a few questions 
on social welfare and the treatment that you 
receive. 


Mrs. D. Davidson, Chairman, Welfare 
Righis Organization: Our group is leaving. 
We feel that the problems of poverty—you 
know them, you have studied them, before 
the last study you studied them before and 
you have been studying the problems of the 
poor for hundreds of years and we think you 
realize that and we think the time has come 
when you immediately start a great investiga- 
tion into the wealth and into the rich and you 
might just get a clearer understanding why 
the poverty striken five million Canadians are 
with us today and this is the chairman of the 
welfare rights group and she may have some- 
thing else to say but we will not answer your 
questions. They have been answered too often 
before. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, at least we 
would like to thank you for what you have 
done this afternoon. It was a very useful 
demonstration, and as we mentioned a while 
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ago it had a good morale. You have said a lot 
of things of which we approve, and it was 
done with a flavour of good spirits. We 
appreciate it very much and you can be sure 
that your brief will receive full consideration 
with all the others. Thank you for what you 
have one. 


Mrs. D. Davidson: The problem is now your 
problem because if you aren’t part of the 
solution, you are part of the problem as well. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you. The 
next brief is from Mr. Ian Walker, Executive 
Director of the Calgary Social Planning 
Council. His subject is the “The need for 
change in the administration of public wel- 
fare financial assistance programs and a 
proposal.” 


Mr. Walker, as we have told all the others, 
we have read your brief a couple of times 
and we would like yoo to comment on it and 
then we would like to ask you some 
questions. 


Mr. Ian Walker, Executive Director, Cal- 
gary Social Planning Council: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Chairman and members of 
this committee. I should like to just clarify 
one point. I am here as an individual citizen 
of Calgary and I am not here representing the 
social planning council. 


I would like to say how much I appreciate 
this opportunity to present my own views 
about what particular aspect of your investi- 
gation into the problems of poverty. 


As an aside I would like to say that I have 
received the co-operation and courtesy from 
your staff. With regard to the brief itself, I 
have limited my comments mainly to the pres- 
ent situation with regard to social assistance 
programs. 


I have questioned whether the present pro- 
gram is adequate partly because the assist- 
ance given is for all intents and purposes a 
tool to persuade people to rehabilitate 
themselves. 


I believe that with appropriate conditions, 
financial assistance should be a right and that 
rehabilitation programs needed as they are, 
be administered by groups who are trained 
and qualified in the rehabilitation field. The 
purpose of the financial assistance program 
should be financial assistance and such a pro- 
gram should be administered by budget 
clerks, not welfare workers. 
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I believe the present program operates 
under the assumption that most people are 
unworthy and I cannot accept this assump- 
tion, if other organizations are to provide 
rehabilitation services, such organizations 
must then be held accountable for the quality 
of such services. 


As an aside, Mr. Chairman, I recently 
obtained a copy of the new social develop- 
ment act for Alberta which came into effect 
or into force on July the first of this year. I 
have copies available in case they have not 
been made available to you today. I should 
like to add some brief observations based on 
the act. 


(1) The purpose of this Act is “to ensure 
that no persons within Alberta will lack the 
goods and services essential to health and 
well-being.” 


(2) However, the Act delegates to the direc- 
tor the power to withhold such assistance 
“where on the basis of information received 
by him, the director is of the opinion that the 
social allowance provided should be discon- 
tinued.” 


What fantastic power to give to personnel 
who themselves are not legally accountable 
for their actions. | 


(3) It is clear therefore that financial assist- 
ance is not the purpose of the program but is 
only a means to an end. I believe that finan- 
cial assistance programs, to repeat, should be 
for financial assistance only. I also believe 
that both the client and the department staff. 
could be ultimately accountable to the courts 
for decisions made in this program. | 


I respectfully submit this brief to your! 
committee. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Walker. Would you like to make 
any personal references or elaborate a little 
bit now? ; 


Mr. Walker: Well, the situation is so broad 
but I would like to say... 


The Deputy Chairman: May I have a copy 
of the Act, please? 


Mr. Walker: Mr. Chairman, basically I am) 
trying to suggest in this brief that we sepa- 
rate the administration and provision of 
financial assistance to citizens from the per- 
suasion, the social needs, social demands, to 
force people to rehabilitate themselves in our 
modern society. 
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Senator Fergusson: There is one question I 
would like to ask you, Mr. Walker. You say 
that payments should be automatic and 
through a computer. I am sure this is very 
sensible but what would be necessary to 
establish for the ground work? 


Mr. Walker: Well, madam senator, the 
eligibility requirements are written in various 
manuals within the Department of Social 
Development. The eligibility requirements are 
such things as residence, other assets, and 
these requirements at this point are not pub- 
lished. These requirements, my experience 
has been with welfare recipients it is almost 
impossible to get these facts as to eligibility 
and because they are written and because 
they are already there it seems to me that 
one form could be completed where the 
client, the citizen preferably answers the 
questions; if the questions show that the 
person is eligible there can be a routine proc- 
essing of the “equivalent of a claim” as the 
unemployment insurance commission now 
does on an automatic basis. 


You can have as many qualifications as you 
wish in terms of review of the situation and 
at one place in California where I worked, the 
citizen on welfare was given a form once a 
month which was mailed into the department 
in which they declared any material changes 
in that form and there was no requirement of 
the welfare worker to investigate each par- 
ticular situation once a month or very two 
weeks to see in fact whether the client had 
been honest about his statements of his own 
particular situation. 


Because of things like music lessons I can 
see some problems in the extra services 
required but the basics of food, clothing, shel- 
ter, transportation, school supplies, etc. and 
that probably should be on the basic list and I 
am saying that that could clearly be spelled 
yut. I am suggesting that there should not be 
chat much room for leeway and for each wel- 
fare worker to make the decisions about what 
she amount should be. If you program it it 
tan eliminate what might amount to human 
arror. 


Senator Inman: Do you think that there is 
(00 much overlapping of service? 


Mr. Walker: Yes, madam senator. I believe 
here is too much overlapping of services 
nd if we could take as one example there 
las been some fantastic changes in the man- 
ower department over the last few years; a 
antastic expansion in the range of rehabilita- 
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tion programs, retraining programs, financial 
grants to enable people to take part and to 
take advantage of these services that are 
available. 


At the same time, the Department of Social 
Development in this province has established 
its own manpower training program within 
its own department. 


Now, two things it seems to me are causing 
some confusion here. One, if you have more 
than one or enumerable systems doing the 
same thing it is very difficult to hold people 
accountable for the effectiveness of their own 
program. They can always say that we only 
deal with a particular sample group of the 
total society. 


The manpower department, in my opinion, 
should be held much more clearly accounta- 
ble in terms of results and I don’t see that 
much evidence available to show that the 
manpower programs, the vocational training 
programs, the educational programs and so on 
are ever evaluated effectively to see if they 
are doing the job for which they are 
designed. 


Secondly, and I think more importantly, 
when you incorporate rehabilitation programs 
administered by the same people who admin- 
ister and budget, a client, even if the worker 
has the best of intentions, the client, the 
recipient of services can never quite be sure 
and the statement by our mayor on Saturday 
in the newspaper to the effect that welfare is 
not a means of a livelihood but is a rehabili- 
tation program justifies my point on this, that 
the financial assistance program in this prov- 
ince is administered as a means to an end of 
rehabilitation and the client does not know 
what his or her rights are. 


They do not know that they have a right to 
not participate in a rehabilitation program 
and do not know whether it is their decision 
to participate or the worker’s decision. 


Now, because there is always room for 
human error in these kind of judgement 
situations, instead of talking about retraining 
workers and giving them a higher under- 
standing of the relationships with people, I 
am saying separate the two approaches clear- 
ly and unequivocally so that everybody 
knows where they stand. 


Senaior Inman: Do you find ever any con- 
fusion that in voluntary organizations going 
along with government? 
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Mr. Walker: Yes. I think in terms of the 
citizen who wants the service or needs the 
service there is total confusion both within 
voluntary agencies, both voluntary services 
between various levels of the government 
departments in providing services as between 
the voluntary and private sectors. 


There is no effective bringing together of 
the resources in society to meet the needs of 
people. This is one of the problems that I 
wanted to just focus on; these specifics of 
financial assistance and I think this is part of 
the overall problem. The people don’t know 
what their rights are. We are treating welfare 
people different from “the people who are 
identified as the working poor”. I think both 
classifications are inappropriate and I think it 
should be more like your manpower program 
which reflects that they are citizens of a big 
community who needs services, wants ser- 
vices, who up until now, have been paying 
for themselves. 


The Deputy Chairman: Do you know if 
there are very many voluntary organizations 
in Calgary looking after the needs of the 
welfare pecple? 


Mr. Walker: Well, there are probably 80 to 
100 organizations, at least, voluntary organi- 
zations but there are almost none in Alberta 
providing financial assistance of any kind. 
This is almost solely now a provincial and 
municipal government responsibility. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Walker, as I invisage 
your suggestion, the client would make one 
application for assistance and it would be 
computerized and mailed every month to 
him? 


Mr. Walker: That’s right. 
Senator Hasiings: With automatic changes? 


Mr. Walker: Automatic changes and we 
have that capacity in the present computer 
systems. Without going into complete details 
as to how to operate the system, there are 
many ways of how you could operate it 
because there is much experience from vari- 
ous places around the world, but the key is, 
I am making a plea for a change of attitude 
about the purpose of the system itself and to 
reinforce that it is an actual assistance pro- 
gram and not something just hiding behind 
that to achieve unstated goals. 


Senator Hastings: One statement you made 
at the start and I don’t know whether or not I 
caught you correctly, but it was something to 
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the effect that the rehabilitation programs 
should be operated by trained and qualified 
personnel? Is that what you stated? 


Mr. Walker: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: Do you not think the 
people affected by the program could be 
activated and involved in any rehabilitation? — 


Mr. Walker: Of course. What I was really 
trying to say was they have developed in our © 
society various systems and institutions like | 
education that if a person needs educational 
services that they should get them free and of 
their own choice through the educational — 
system. Effectively, and I agree with the con- 
cept of participation of the people who need — 
and use the service, not only in just giving 
advice but going much further into the 
administration of it. fy 


contin 


hee 


Senator Hastings: If the administration of 3 
any rehabilitation programs? 


Mr. Walker: Absolutely. Here of course I 
don’t want to back into saying that only wel- | 
fare people then should participate in that 
decision. There are thousands of citizens in- 
Calgary given the opportunity would partici- 
pate using their own experiences and knowl- 
edge. Professionals alone can’t do this job and 
of that Iam sure and your committee is much 
more aware of that than I am. ‘ 


Senator Fergusson: There is one comment I 
would like to make here. I was very much 
interested on page 5 where Mr. Walker refers 
to people who fraudulently claim assistance 
and in the second paragraph he recommends 
an alternative to the first suggestion made or 
perhaps to be clear I should say the first 
suggestion was that twenty per cent of the 
applications be investigated. 


Mr, Walker: Of course some percentage 
could be decided upon. | 

Senator Fergusson: Yes, a certain amount. | 
An alternative is that you suggest that every- 
one who receives assistance—if it is suspected 
that there is a lack of co-operation—the 
matter be referred to the legal authority and 
then you propose to take action under the 
Criminal Code if a person is willfully failing 
to provide for their families. I think that is 


very ingenious and I have never heard this 


suggestion before. Is this an idea that you 
originated? | 

Mr. Walker: Well, I have had some experi- 
ence in the juvenile and family court a few! 
“ 
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years ago and looking at society and listening 
(0 people talk, both the people on welfare and 
the citizens who is paying the tax-dollar, I 
have a feeling at this point that politically 
and socially that society is not ready for a 
otal unconditionally guaranteed income. I 
nave a feeling about that but I think intellec- 
tually we might try this. We all have our own 
feeling about the responsibilities of those 
people as well as the rights of people in our 
society. I see this as a need for a short-term 
change—not a long-term proposal but a short- 
erm change. 


In other words, the decision that the wel- 
are system now makes about this—I would 
ike to challenge the legal system to make 
hose judgments and my bet would be that in 
19 cases out of a hundred the cases would be 
hrown out of court as unfounded and 
inprovable. Such as that man doesn’t want to 
vork—I think this would be very difficult to 
orove that a person doesn’t wish to co-operate 
yr does not wish to fulfil his responsibility in 
society. 


I am saying let us have a program that is in 
act a right but the exception to that is where 
7ou. can prove legally that a person doesn’t 
Wish to participate in society. Now, this is my 
ywn personal view and in testing it on a few 
yeople I get all kinds of reactions but I would 
ike to hold the legal system accountable in 
he sense of giving them the opportunity to 
udge legally where the client also has the 
ight of appeal. 


I think that an appeal board in the welfare 
lepartment is a very poor second choice to 
he present legal system with built in 
wrocedural safeguards. 


Senator I found that very 


nteresting. 


Mr. Walker: But the Criminal Code charge 
‘xists. 


Fergusson: 


Senator Fergusson: I know. 


Mr. Walker: But somehow we are afraid to 
ise it and I don’t know whether or not it is 
‘ecause we are afraid we won’t get any con- 
ictions or what it is but it is there and I 
hink it is the only way to assure the rights of 
ll citizens. I think we may have to by the 
vay, Mr. Chairman, investigate other kinds of 
2gal legislation in regards to social condi- 
ons; again to give rise to both the broadest 
f society and the individuals that we have 
one so far. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Walker, we 
thank you very kindly for your brief. 


Senator Hastings: Just one question, Mr. 
Chairman. Are you quoting from the Act 
when you said the directors decision was 
final? 


Mr. Walker: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: Well, I was going to ask 
you who would you vest the final decision 
with in regards to welfare? 


Mr. Walker: If the regulations were print- 
ed, in other words if the regulations were 
legally defined in terms of eligibility as 
regards to payment and amount, it should be 
in here. I think it should be stated in the act, 
the provisions for amendments to be made 
and so on. 


Number one—I don’t think the director 
should have that power because he is not 
accountable and if you want to have some- 
body in the welfare department it should be 
the minister who is accountable for the 
system back to the people. 


Secondly, I don’t think it needs to be this 
way if you spell it out in legislation then a 
proper appeal to the court will in fact ensure 
that the level of payment or the judgment 
about eligibility or judgements about people 
should go to the courts but I do not think here 
should be a hearing. 


Senator Hastings: By regulation? 
Mr. Walker: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: And the same amount 
would apply in Calgary as in Lac La Peche 
Alberta? 


Mr. Walker: Well, I am prepared to consid- 
er that we have knowledge at this point so 
that we can come up with reasonable rates 
and I think it is inevitable that we should do 
so. I think as long as you spell it out this 
could be justified based on the cost of living 
in various sectors of our communities and the 
social pressures that we have in some areas to 
provide more services in some areas but I 
think it should be spelled out so that every- 
body knows exactly what is going on. 


Senator Hastings: In other words what you 
are saying, that there is too much discretion- 
ary powers vested with the welfare worker? 


Mr. Walker: Yes, and maybe I am one of 
these bleeding-heart Liberals, I don’t know 
but in terms of the original presentation and 
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in terms of the many you have had over the 
carryings on of this committee, listening to all 
kinds of groups, in my experience the hostili- 
ty towards the welfare worker by the welfare 
client cannot be removed just by improving 
the quality of the welfare worker. I think we 
have to go much further into changing that 
system otherwise, well, I have seen it in the 
States where the social worker is held in 
about the same regard as the policeman and 
that is pretty low. 


You can’t make a program work with those 
circumstances. I am not blaming the individu- 
al welfare worker because it is the system 
and rather than just rambling on I am trying 
to propose an alternative to the present 
system rather than just saying the system 
doesn’t work. 


The Deputy Chaiman: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Walker, for your brief. The ques- 
tions were most interesting. We wish you the 
best of luck and we hope you will carry on 
your work. 


The Deputy Chairman: Ladies and gentle- 
men, we are going to change our program a 
little bit here to accommodate Mrs. Goodwin, 
who would like to say a few words, mostly 
about welfare. Mrs. Goodwin if you will come 
right down here we will hear you for a few 
moments. After this short presentation, which 
will be about five or six minutes from now, 
we will have the day care group. 


Mrs. Goodwin: Mr. Chairman and senators, 
I believe when the Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion made their points that they omitted that 
difficult situation of the mature woman, 
namely somebody over forty. This point was 
brought out this morning in our session that 
there was no legislation force in Canada that 
employers hire a certain percentage of their 
staff of people over forty and in Calgary we 
seem to have a youth cult obsession which is 
not being encountered in other cities through- 
out the world where I have worked at any 
rate. 


The Deputy Chairman: What did you call 
it? 


Mrs. Goodwin: A youth cult obsession. A 
person over forty, when a mature woman 
approache sa prospective employer with top 
notch skills, experience, good letters of refer- 
ence, eager to work at a liberal salary and the 
first thing that they say is oh, we only take 
people under twenty-five or under thirty and 
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you just have to look in the employment — 
want ad columns in newspapers both for 
female and males personnel and you will see — 
some of these firms discriminating in their ’ 
ads saying that this certain position is only © 
for those under twenty-five and I know ings 
Alberta I think it is 55 per cent of our popu- — 
lation is under twenty-five and this is quite — 
tremendous. | 


I still say there is still a great need for a 
person over forty not to be ignored. I know of 
a personal case—not a hypothetical situa-_ 
tion—where this woman with four depend- — 
ents took a test at Canada Manpower and 
asked if she was university material and she 
was told yes and was advised that her 
results—her I.Q. was quite alright. Well, the 
problems came up and the salary she could 
command for the four dependents would be 
only three hundred or three-fifty at the out- 
side and since 1954 the salaries have not been 
increased. This person was earning three hun- 
dred in 1954 and that is all she has been 
offered to date. i 


Anyway, she went to university and 
because of provincial action in cutting the: 
school board budgets down to 6 per cent, they 
of necessity had to eliminate a number of 
their projects and one of them was bursaries 
and this particular lady was number one on 
the list to receive a bursary to enable her to 
attend a second year at the University of 
Alberta—Edmonton. 


There is a course offered at the University 
of Alberta in Edmonton for B.A. vocational 
subjects which would enable her to receive a 
good salary and good position with teaching, 
typing and shorthand and related office 
subjects. | 


According to a report that appeared recent-. 
ly by the Biennial Convention of the Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, a woman who earned forty-eight hun- 
dred in 1961, would have to earn sixty-two 
because we have had a 131 per cent increase 
in the cost of living in the past ten years and 
yet men’s salaries go up and women’s go 


down. They are given more and more 
responsibility with smaller and smaller 
wages. I 


A person who is mature finds that she has 
three or four strikes against her because with, 
no actual money coming in this ‘person has ¢ 
voucher for clothing and a voucher for rent 
that’s about it and a six dollar family allow: 
ance cheque. 

| 
il 


| 
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It is impossible for her to look smart natu- 
rally as the young girls in their twenties in 
mini skirts because of being on welfare and a 
mature person as well, people seem to expect 
that an older person can work for sort of next 
to nothing but a young girl who is just out of 
school, who doesn’t pay board, who lives at 
home and no family responsibilities, receives 
a higher salary. 


I think three hundred or three fifty is fine 
for young girls of this type but it isn’t suffi- 
cient, not even adequate and I think three 
thousand dollars is considered the poverty 
line by the Economic Council of Canada for a 
couple without children. 


There is a continual harassment when a 
person is on welfare. There are phone calls in 
the middle of the night. You are continually 
being pestered to get rid of your phone, sell 
your clothes, sell your furniture and your car 
which might be six or eight years old, things 
of this nature. You also have visitors in the 
middle of the night all of a sudden which you 
never had before, men who are available. 


I know of a case where this woman was 
actually told that she should go into prostitu- 
tion by her own social worker and a lot of 
these things are unknown by the general 
public and even other social workers and I 
feel that it is time that these things were 
brought to light. 


Senator Hastings: You said phone calls in 
the night. From whom? 


Mrs. Goodwin: They are anonymous and 
there is no way of tracing them. They are 
men or people who just phone up and hang 
up. 


The Deputy Chairman: 
millionaires from Calgary! 


Mrs. Goodwin: I doubt it. 


Maybe they are 


Senator Inman: I think others besides those 
on welfare get phone calls. 


Mrs. Goodwin: Well, if a person has never 
received them before then all of a sudden 
there is a great big batch of them and having 
visitors ringing door-bells from 2 a.m. to 4 
1m. you begin to wonder what is going on. 
You begin to wonder what is going on if you 
fave never led that kind of life before. Never 
deen on welfare before. My experiences, well 
‘rom being on welfare from a mature wom- 
an’s aspect is like being seabees in the army 
n solitary confinement because maybe your 
224194} 
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family is away all day or maybe they are 
pre-school age but you have no one to talk to 
on an adult level and you are like a prisoner. 
You are virtually a prisoner in your own four 
walls and this argument about a telephone 
not being a necessity which the Welfare 
Rights Organization neglected to mention but 
maybe I think it could be stressed a little bit 
more. 


In times of sickness you could run for 
blocks and blocks looking for somebody up 
who would answer the door just to have the 
use of the phone because you don’t have any 
money to have one and you are cut-off if 
there is an over payment due for something 
like two months. The ATT is after you and 
you are going to get it cut-off anyway by 
welfare or the ATT. 


I think one of the problems too that might 
be pointed out is the fact that particularly in 
the case of a lot of these young social workers 
who have graduated only a year or two 
before, they come out and try to tell a woman 
who is going on to fifty or forty how to run 
her life and how to spend her money and yet 
she may have gone to university and yet she 
is considered to be a complete imbecile. 


That is a very degrading and humiliating 
experience as well. I don’t think for a 
moment that any man would put up with all 
this degradation or humiliation or insults 
from employers about being too old. I mean, 
age is only a number but when it comes to 
the point of eating or not eating, the person is 
just forced to go on welfare whether he wants 
to or not. 


Some people have a lot of pride and resent 
every day of their lives that they are on 
welfare. It is not totally a matter of re-educa- 
tion because although this was mentioned I 
believe by Mayor Sykes this morning, you 
can educate people only to a certain point 
presuming they are interested and able to 
take that education and according to the 
experts we are supposed to be ready to 
change our jobs at least five times in our 
lifetimes. 


Now, when a woman reaches the age of 
forty-five to fifty they are not going to be 
able to adapt readily to the structure changes. 
You always have families interfering all the 
time, demands from the children and it 
becomes much harder to achieve even though 
we had about six hundred and thirty some 
odd adult students on the University of Cal- 
gary campus last September. 
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I think those are the main points that I 
wanted to put across, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you very much. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much, Mrs. Goodwin. I am _ sure that the 
points you have mentioned will be well taken. 
I must say that we have heard of the same 
complaints in other areas but we do appreci- 
ate your coming for us this afternoon. 


Senator Hastings: Mrs. Goodwin, I was just 
wondering if I could ask you have you seen 
any change in attitudes in the last year? 


Mrs. Goodwin: No. 


Senator Hastings: With respect to harass- 
ment? 


Mrs. Goodwin: No, definitely not. 
Senator Hastings: Any worse? 
Mrs. Goodwin: The same. 


Senator Hastings: There has been no 


change? 
Mrs. Goodwin: No. 


The Deputy Chairman: The next brief we 
will hear will be from the Calgary Inter-Faith 
Community Action Group and we have with 
us Pastor R. J. Jacobson, Father Pat O’Byrne 
and Miss Doreen Brookes. 


Pastor R. J. Jacobson, Calgary Inter-Faith 
Community Action Group: Honourable sena- 
tors, friends and members of the press. I 
would like before entering into a brief point- 
by-point punctuation of our presentation 
today to introduce to you gentlemen sitting at 
the rear here. 


One is the Rev. Ted Johnson who has 
worked with the Welfare Rights Group here 
in Calgary and Mr. Marvin Fox who is con- 
nected with the native development services. 
He is a Blackfoot Indian from Carson. Who 
we are you can see easily enough so I won’t 
waste your time on that one. Our involve- 
ments are listed on page 2.4 at the present 
time. 


We would like to begin by stating that we 
support in its entirety the brief presented by 
the Canadian Catholic Conference and the 
Canadian Council of Churches which you 
received some months ago in Ottawa. i 
expresses really our feelings on the subject 
and our understanding of the problem as well 
as anything does. 
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Also I would like to commend you chair- 
man, the Honourable Senator Croll. We have 
been deeply impressed by his preliminary — 
presented to the senate of which we have a 
copy here and we really feel that you must be 
making some fine progress if an interim 
report can be as good as that one. We give 
you our moral support in everything else with 
respect to it. 


Down to our recommendations on page 2 at 
the bottom of the page. These are very specif- 
ic in nature. We feel that you now know 
about as much about the basics of poverty in 
Canada as anybody does. We have certain 
feelings about very specific problems and 
very specific relationships that are in the 
province of government. 


We would like to bring these to your atten- 
tion. The first one pertains to the Alberta 
Human Resources Authority established by 
the government of Aiberta. We are aware 
that the Canadian Social Council is in its 
formative stages now if we understand it cor- 
rectly, and we would hope, as we will point 
out in a later point, that if that Council will 
be able to take advantage of its counterpart 
then the provinces could relate well to them 
and that there be a good understanding of the 
federal and provincial thing without getting 
them mixed up. 


Second, we would like to state our 
appreciation of ARDA. Now, it has come 
under a lot of criticism but because of it some 
very good things have been done and it has 
been able to maintain the momentum dispite 
some opposition and we think this is a very 
good commendation. 


The third point is more specifically our: 
ball. That pertains to the Canadian Coalition 
for Development which was organized in Cal- 
gary in two regions, north and south. This 
coalition for development which I am sure 
you are aware,—am I right? Is the Committee 
aware of this? It was in part of the brief of 
the two CCC’s presented about a month ago. 


The Coalition for Development; this is the 
development of the people as the goal both 
nationally and internationally. As poverty is 
the top priority problem of the world today 
with it?s widening gap the coalition comes to 
the point where churches and other people 
for whom poverty and development are the 
big concerns, labour unions and the whole 
works, welfare councils, history—everything 
in the private sector are pooling their concern 
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and their resources and attacking the very 
serious problem of poverty. 


We feel that such coalition has a very 
important place and role to play in motivat- 
ing the private sector and also in establishing 
channels between government and actual 
individuals caught in the poverty cycle. 


Point number four with its subpoints per- 
tains to the Indians and the Indian question. 
This comes out from personal involvement on 
this subject. We have some very specific and 
concerte feelings on this side. We feel that 
every effort should be made to break the 
dependency of native people on government 
bodies by subsidizing and encouraging inter- 
mediate bodies to share the responsibility for 
development programs in co-operation with 
the Indians and the other native peoples 
themselves. 


Efforts that have been made along these 
‘ines to involve intermediate bodies—industry 
and—well we spelled it out here in point C 
where it says “These efforts should be fruitful 
0 the extent that they have been able to go 
with the resources at their disposal thus far” 
out so far these resources have been so limit- 
ed that really we are facing in the churches 
nd in the private sector, frustrations and 
hose that are working in this area feel 
nounting frustrations on the part of the 
indian people because they are beginning to 
see the goal but the resources still aren’t 
here. 


The matching of funds by the province and 
joint B are important. We do understand and 
eel very strongly though that the native peo- 
les have a right to have their own cultural 
ind political economy sage guarded. In the 
yast they have hung on to the federal govern- 
nent because this is where they believed the 
egal thing laid as far as their economy goes 
yut something has to be done to get around 
he way in which this can hang them up. 


We noticed this morning when the Honour- 
ible Senators made the remark with respect 
0 the Canadian Executive Service overseas 
hat we are wondering why that cannot per- 
laps be applied to the Indians and others in 
he same boat right here in Canada. 


Point number five then with respect to the 
‘evelopment of the general Canadian poverty 
‘opulation apart from the Indians. Much of 
nat has been stated already today. We are 
fot quite so hesitant—at least I am not—to 
ecommend that ultimately some form of 
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guaranteed annual income has got to come 
about and I feel that if this is properly done 
the very problems that some people invisaged 
by it will be solved by it. 


This would include the incentives for work 
and that sort of thing. You would have sort of 
a rebate worked into it. We can discuss that 
at any length if there is any wish to do so. 


The next point we feel is also important. 
We feel that we must back up the Honourable 
Minister Sharp in his recent statement that a 
society thal is able to ignore poverty abroad 
will find it much easier to ignore it at home. 
It is a question of motivating sensitivity to 
poverty itself and as one of our churchmen 
has said it isn’t really a question of the prob- 
lems of the poor—it is the problems of the 
rich, of those with resources who simply are 
insensitive to the plight of the real poor and 
have all sorts of excuses and justifications for 
not getting involved, not seeing the facts. 


Point seven I have already mentioned and I 
think that is an important one for people in 
the level of government to take seriously and 
the Canadian Social Council should not just 
be one council among many to duplicate and 
overlap but rather that it right from the very 
beginning sort of co-ordinate the functions of 
its provincial counterparts that are already in 
existence and I underline the fact that the 
human resources in Alberta really constitutes 
an Alberta counterpart to the Canadian Social 
Council. This should be recognized I feel right 
from the start. 


We urge in point number eight that the 
Canadian Social Council be given a mandate 
and jurisdiction in the area of international 
development right from the start as well. 


We suggest a way in which this could be 
done and feel it is important to prevent a 
false dichotomy from rising in the minds of 
Canadians regarding poverty at home and 
poverty abroad. If there is any truth at all it 
is in the Honourable Lester Pearson’s report. 
We realize that the poverty abroad is just as 
eminent a crisis as poverty at home and it 
will be touching all of us very soon if we 
don’t really become concerned. 


Point nine is kind of raising the red flag 
here. Maybe something like the Canada 
Assistance Act—an enterprize like that is 
undertaken, you always have the risk that 
given broad terms of reference, empire build- 
ing might result from it. We feel that in 
certain areas and times and places we have 
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seen evidence of this already, and that the 
original purpose of the Canada Assistance Act 
was to involve private agencies in the private 
sector in the whole process—it was written 
right into the Act and some areas and 
municipalities have been completely over- 
looked and private agencies far from being 
asked to participate in and co-ordinate with 
governments, their work have been given 
pretty short shrift despite the high quality of 
performance and motivation which they have 
very often demonstrated. 


Finally I will just close with this remark. 
We do hope that you will come down strong 
on the question of the will. We have the 
means—I don’t think there is any question 
about that really, but it is the question of the 
will and the will is tied with the question of a 
sensitivity for those to whom this is not a 
particular problem, to those for whom it is a 
problem and to come down hard on the ques- 
tion of the will to do something and perhaps 
getting at the nub of it. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
we will be glad to field any questions that 
you may wish. 


The Deputy Chairman: Father O’Byrne, do 
you have any comments to make? 


Father Pat O’Byrne (Director, Calgary- 
Inter-Faith Community Action Commiitee): 
No, but I would be pleased to comment if 
there are any questions. 


Senator Hastings: Father Pat, in your brief 
you say that you are aware that a large 
number of our own churchmen are either 
apathetic or hostile towards involvement in 
this field. You aren’t having much success so 
how are we going to have any more success? 


Father O’Byrne: I think we feel that in 
coalition only can we have success because 
we have to back each other up. I think that 
when some people read this brief they said 
that we were praising the government too 
much because you say that the governments 
do a lot for charity and I say that the govern- 
ment would do a lot more to get support of 
the communities and I think we have to sup- 
port each other in this. 


Your Senate committee is going to need a 
lot of support. I think—I laughed and you 
laughed when the play was going on here but 
certainly the churches kept its hands clean 
in many instances and although this group 
that we are with are from the churches we 
are not in any way saying that the whole 
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membership of all of our churches are excited 
about what we are doing. 


We say come on down and call for more 
and we will get out there and call for people’s 
support. That is all. 


Pastor Jacobson: If I may make a comment 
on that. I served in a downtown church in an 
area where urban ministry is a very critical 
thing. Twelve years ago the pastor nearly got 
run out speaking out on this problem and 
saying that it should be of some concern to 
the people. 


Now, I have a very easy time with our 
people and many of them, especially the key 
members, are the same people. Twelve years 
has made a difference and if we keep ham- 
mering away at it and show compassion and 
yet at the same time encourage their adjust- 
ments I think we will get some where. 


A woman approached me—I am not sup- 
posed to talk about it—an elderly woman— 
ninety years old approached me last week 
and she had ten thousand dollars that she 
wanted to give anonymously to Indian devel- 
opment and she said for goodness sake, don’t 
call it a gift. 


She said they got it coming and ten years 
ago she wouldn’t have said that. 


The Deputy Chairman: Father, you said 
something that kind of struck me about our 
attitude towards the poor. It has been my 
privilege since I have been in the Senate to 
visit many of the under-developed countries 
in Europe and part of Africa, India, Egypt, 
and Israel, which of course still has a lot of 
poverty. All I want to say is that we do not 
know in Canada what poverty really is unless 
we visit those places. Believe me. We do not 
know what poverty is. 


Pastor Jacobson: Well, we feel that and ir 
our inter-faith group we have had people alsc 
with both experiences and although the poor 
people in Calgary say to us, why are you 
worrying about that? Why don’t you give al 
the money to the Miles for Millions? We 
know that we have to be concerned with bot 
and we feel we must and even though you 
committee wasn’t set up to study internation: 
al poverty we just felt we should say it. 


The Deputy Chairman: When you wer! 
talking a few minutes ago about the coalition 
I remember very well now when the grou 
came to Ottawa. The native people presente 
us with the little yellow book and we mad) 
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the remark that we were very happy to see 
the Protestants and catholics and Jewish 
people and labour unions come in in one 
group. I do not believe this would have been 
possible ten years ago. They came in very 
friendly and they gave us one of the best 
briefs and everyone was very sincere and I 
hope we can go on this way. 


Senator Inman: In page 3, paragraph 2, you 
are speaking about the agricultural regional 
development act which is ARDA as we know 
it and the New Start program. Now, we do 
hear criticisms of ARDA now. Do you feel 
that is deserved or are you still pleased with 
the way it is going on? 


Father O’Byrne: Well, I have certainly 
heard the criticisms but I am pleased to tell 
you that I was through the whole New Start 
program with the federal and _ provincial 
people from Human Resources and although I 
heard the criticisms I come out of there and 
agreed with them that this was such an excit- 
ing thing that we would have to ignore the 
criticisms because there are so many hun- 
dreds of years of difference, lack of oppor- 
tunity that we are happy when any Canadi- 
ans can come up with a new creative thought 
and try it and I am certainly all for trying it 
out. I am pleased to see that we are staying 
within the kind of a thing that is new because 
no matter what it costs to run those New 
Start schools, to think of the thousands of 
dollars for school education which they 
haven’t had because they haven’t had the 
background I think it is a very good idea. 


Senator Inman: In paragraph 3 you speak 
of your coalition groups and you say: 
Such coalitions should be able to identify 
and work effectively with all levels of 
government on the one hand, and on the 
other hand with voluntary self-help 
groups and private agencies. Here in Cal- 
gary we have some thirty-five groups in 
the Coalition committed to common 
action gainst poverty. These include 
many of the local groups whose national 
bodies are members of the Canadian Coa- 
: lition For Development. 


Are you finding good success with this? 


Father O’Byrne: I think we are finding 
good success. Alberta was the first province 
that set up that Coalition in February and we 
are now happy that we are going along at a 
good speed as far as Ottawa sees it and I 
think we will be back in Ottawa looking for 
direction before long. I feel that the Coalition 
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idea has caught on and we will be in a much 
better position by fall. 


Senator Inman: Would you comment on 
some of your developments that you are 
working on? 


Father O'Byrne: Well, we are going into 
the Indian problem very seriously and the 
churches are already in it and I will turn over 
to Marvin Fox, who is behind me here, who 
is a Blood Indian with whom we work. The 
churches in this province are putting money 
in and we are very involved with corpora- 
tions. 


I was very interested when Senator Fergus- 
son mentioned this morning about the fact 
whether or not there are organizations that 
are working with the Indians and I will ask 
Marvin to comment on this. 


We are involved with them and we are 
involved with a couple of major Canadian 
corporations. I wish I could give you their 
names today but I can’t. We are involved 
with people in agriculture and people in farm 
machinery here in Alberta and so we are 
very excited about the possibility of the 
church being part of the private sector and 
being involved with Indian development in 
the Province of Alberta and we think the 
same thing is possible as your Canadian 
Executive Services overseas. Those are 
retired people. We think we can get more 
than retired people. We think we can get a 
large corporation out of social justice to give 
a large number of people, engineers and 
accountants to do development studies but I 
think maybe I shouldn’t be talking about it 
being developed. I think I should ask Marvin 
Fox because this is his area. 


Mr. Marvin Fox: Regarding development? 


Senator Inman: Yes. Development pro- 


grams. 


Mr. Fox: A few years ago we Indians living 
on reserves felt that everything that had to 
be done with regards to Indians had to be 
done by government. We felt it had to be 
done by the federal government. This mental- 
ity has changed over the years and we work 
with the churches here in Calgary and that is 
the group that I am more familiar with so I 
can comment on those. 


A few years ago we had several co-oper- 
ative projects going on in the various reserves 
here in Southern Alberta and we approached 
the federal government to help us get these 
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things moving because sometimes it was very 
hard to get them moving but with the encour- 
agement of people like Father Pat and other 
leaders in the church, we were very glad that 
they managed to help us with a few finances 
here and there to get the thing moving. 


With their help we were able to set up a 
federation of co-operatives here in Alberta 
something like your federated co-op in the 
provinces or in Canada and with their con- 
tinued assistance and encouragement we felt 
this was something really great. 


Not only the governments can take part in 
assisting native people here in Canada but 
private groups, organizations, the private sec- 
tors of Canada and private citizens could take 
part in the overall development of not only 
the native people here in Alberta and Canada, 
but all citizens. 


Senator Fergusson: There is one thing that 
I did notice that Pastor Jacobson said that 
was that Canada Assistance Act as model 
legislation and under it private agencies 
should be made use of but that they have 
been given short shrift. Could you please give 
us examples of that? 


Pastor Jacobson: That is a bit of a loaded 
question, isn’t it? 


Senator Fergusson: 
shouldn’t ask it. 


Well, perhaps I 


Pastor Jacobson: No, no, no. I am not afraid 
to answer it but perhaps not quite as specifi- 
cally as you may wish. I think that in exami- 
nation—let me just put it this way. Perhaps it 
is time for an assessment and an evaluation 
of how this thing has been working in the 
various municipalities. To what extent pri- 
vate involvement has really been encouraged. 
I have suspicions from the three groups of 
which I have been involved with here in 
Alberta that there are times when dialogue, 
communication is not at its best and this may 
not be simple. There are complicated reasons 
for this I presume but at the same time the 
idea is written very clearly into the act that 
private sectors should be involved in this and 
it seems to me—if you don’t mind me confin- 
ing it just to this remark—it is long overdue 
perhaps for a good evaluation to what extent 
this is actually happening because those who 
become the local directors, administrators of 
this are government employees themselves 
and they tend to relate more directly actually 
to other government employees and that 
leaves the private sector on the outside. 
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I have been involved in one community 
where the private sector was well represented 
and I can see by contrast perhaps what the 
difference is. 


In Westlock the advisory board there for 
social services was made up of representa- 
tives from factories from the private sector 
and I liked what I saw there. They had very 
good communications but other places did 
not. 


Father O’Byrne: Senator Fergusson, I 
would like to add also that I think we in 
Alberta went right after this Act and certain- 
ly in Calgary we have had some exciting 
examples of the municipal people encourag- 
ing private participation but however out in 
the rural part of the community, which we 
are also in touch with, there is a feeling oh, 
well, the Canada Assistance Act is govern- 
ment therefore the government is taking over. 
There is no interpretation as some one said 
earlier here today. 


The government doesn’t always interpret 
all parts of its legislation and there has been 
no real interpretation of this. Those who 
knew about it went in and put together some 
private packages in their communities and 
qualified as non-denominational and got going 
but in many other parts of the province it 
hasn’t happened and it maybe because of the 
fact that twenty percent municipal is too 
much right now but also that there hasn’t 
been any interpretation to small communities 
and we therefore are part of the private sec- 
tor—the churches are—but the way the col- 
lections are going down we will be asking for 
subsidies before Christmas! 


We feel that we must keep alive and we 
believe in this philosophy and we feel that 
the private sector must assume this responsi- 
bility and many of our people are saying that 
things are all over, the church is dead and 
welfare, well the government is already 
taking it over but even under the Canadian 
Assistance Act. If we look at it we can still 
belong in there. Maybe we shouldn’t be 
saying this to you but we have been saying it 
to ourselves. 


The Deputy Chairman: Am I right in | 
thinking that Calgary is a very wealthy city 
and you have two classes of people: the really 
wealthy ones and the poor? 


Father O’Byrne: No, we have a tremendom 
middle class here in Calgary. | 
| 


The Depuly Chairman: You have? | 
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Father O'Byrne: Yes. I think that although 
some might mention that this is a very 
wealthy city therefore you don’t have the 
problems of elsewhere—well, I think we have 
all the problems here and I think if you look 
at your statistics they are not that much 
different. 


We have a lot of poor here and we have a 
lot of people who are not really able to have 
a quality in life if that is what poverty is, 
because of low income. Our problems region- 
ally are that serious as you know because of 
the subsidization to this province from the oil 
industry but this hasn’t effected ali the people 
and certainly not the people in rural or 
northern Alberta. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are there any chil- 
dren in Calgary who are not going to school 
on account of poverty? 


Pastor Jacobson: I don’t know of any. 
Father Ted Johnson works with the welfare 
groups and he might be able to comment on 
that. 


Father Ted Johnson: Well, I think from the 
comments of the Welfare Right’s Group— 
there are some that may not be going to 
school a year at a time but there are certain 
things that they mentioned specifically— 
vouchers and so on. They are so embarrassed 
and humiliated et cetera and their attendance 
is limited. They are certainly not encouraged 
like other children who don’t have to go 
through these humiliations. 


The Deputy Chairman: I agree. 


Pastor Jacobson: I would like to throw one 
or two things in here just for the record if 
possibie. The study report prepared by the 
Division of Social Services of the Lutheran 
Council in Canada which I will be happy to 
leave a copy for the honourable senators here 
is I think of real value because it discusses at 
some depth some of the questions about the 
guaranteed annual income that several speak- 
ers’ have raised so far today but nobody 
Seems to have the answers. 


_ There are about six different approaches to 
the guaranteed annual income spoken of in 
here and it is a well researched document 
which I think you might find of some value 
and I would like to simply insert it here for 


the sake of your record and your pursual. 


The Deputy Chairman: Members of the 
Committee, do you agree that we put that in 
as part of the record? 
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Senator Inman: Yes. 
The Deputy Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator Hastings: You mentioned the gua- 
ranteed annual income in your presentation 
and I am wondering if you would care to give 
any more observations on it. You said that it 
was finally decided that it would be needed in 
certain sectors. 


Pastor Jacobson: One of the problems about 
the guaranteed annual income, Mr. Blakely 
pointed out this morning. It was a little vague 
to me exactly the point he was making and I 
don’t think he intended to make it very clear. 


He said that they had some doubt in their 
minds because they thought that work was an 
important factor and jobs therefore were 
needed rather than a guaranteed annual 
income which is perhaps closer to the answer 
but it seems to me the more intelligent appro- 
aches to the guaranteed annual income invis- 
ages that very thing. 


A guaranteed annual income would do just 
exactly—and would solve the problem now 
that many have said or talked about mainly 
that we have on one hand a welfare recipient 
and on the other hand the low income poor, 
working poor. A guaranteed annual income 
under some of the proposed systems would at 
least eliminate the distinction between wel- 
fare recipients and the working poor while at 
the same time bring in the incentives for 
work. 


I know a gentleman who is seventy-seven 
years old who came to me one afternoon to 
have his income tax filled out two years ago. 
He had done a little work on the side in 
gardening and he couldn’t speak English very 
well so I helped him with his return. He made 
about three hundred dollars. He was honest 
in filling the return out and we sent it back 
in and a month or so later he got a demand 
from the Bureau or Department of Taxation 
or whatever for the monies that he had 
earned. I don’t know if that would happen 
today or not but it happened three years ago 
so the point of the guaranteed annual income 
under the more intelligent proposals provided 
a guaranteed grant together with a fifty per- 
cent tax on earned income over and above 
the guaranteed grant and when you reach a 
certain level it is a break-even level. You 
could cail that the break-even level. Say you 
have a guaranteed grant of three thousand 
dollars, and you had an earned income of six 
thousand dollars—you would be at the break- 
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even level. You would actually be able to 
keep what you earned although those are just 
figures for the sake of demonstration here to 
me the income tax approach to it would 
eliminate the problems that were mentioned 
in his approach this morning. 


Senator Hastings: You commented on page 
5 with respect to an over-haul of the unem- 
ployment insurance act. Do you care to com- 
ment on the White Paper with respect to the 
unemployment insurance act? 


Pastor Jacobson: Yes. I think the CLC and 
the CCC—their brief said the same thing. 


I would like to ask Father Ted Johnson to 
remark on that because it is kind of his baby. 
Have you any comments to make on Point B 
there? 


Father Johnson: No, not really. 


Father O’Byrne: I think in our general dis- 
cussions on this we felt this is another way of 
maybe backing into a guaranteed annual 
income and that maybe it would be smart if 
everybody were to back up social change 
instead of coming in with some new legisla- 
tion you could use the existing legislation. I 
think that may be presumptious on the part 
of some of us but again, we have already 
been told not to shake the boat too much or 
we would be called a bunch of socialists and 
we say well, may be we already have in 
unemployment insurance in Canada some- 
thing that has got a lot of the answers. 


I don’t know whether I am off beat on 
thishis 


Senator Hastings: We already are socialists! 


Father O’Byrne: Well, I am just quoting 
what another senator said to you in an 
answer. 


Senator Hastings: It doesn’t bother me. 


Father O’Byrne: Well, I don’t think you are 
a socialists but I wouldn’t mind being called 
one. 


Pastor Jacobson: I think this study of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act as it is operat- 
ing today discovered too wide a range of 
people who were supposedly covered by it are 
maintained in poverty rather than being lifted 
out of it and this doesn’t have to be. The 
present legislation of itself can be upgraded, 
this is a way of backing into a guaranteed 
annual income. 
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Senator Hastings: Well then generally you 
are in favour of the White Paper on the 
imporvement of it? 


Pastor Jacobson: Definitely. 


Father O’Byrne: Oh, yes. We haven’t had 
time to consult the authorities in Ottawa but 
locally we are in favour of it. 


The Deputy Chairman: Reverend, on page 5 
you come out with the specific areas trying 
for immediate action. I just want to tell you 
that these will be given special attention. We 
would like to thank you for coming here 
today and congratulate you on your brief. 
Your brief has been most interesting and you 
can be assured it will be given full considera- 
tion. Thank you. 


Pastor Jacobson: Thank you very much. 


The Deputy Chairman: Ladies and gentle- 
men, if I might have your attention, we have 
at this time the Day Care Groups who will be 
presenting a brief. To my immediate right, 
are Mr. R. Burgess, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Harrison 
and Mrs. Black. Mr. Burgess, go right ahead 
sir. 


Mr. R. Burgess: I am also representing Dr. 
Holman and Mr. L. Hagan. Their briefs have 
already been submitted to the Senate commit- 
tee. They have asked me to summarize their 
briefs and their viewpoints along with our 
own. 


We realize today that there has been much 
emphasis placed upon education and a need 
for opportunity in this area for early child 
development and we go along also with this 
philosophy. We define poverty as being the 
lack of ability to provide adequate necessities 
rather than the lack of fiscal and dollar value 
means to purchase but rather the lack of 
ability viewed directly from an adequate and 
irrelevant education. | 

We are concerned with the lack of oppor 
tunity for early childhood development cen- 
tres and care in this area as pertaining to 
poverty. | 


Dr. Holman’s brief points out that the envi- 
ronment from poverty has an adverse effect 
on the development and health of children, 
He states that poverty however defined will 
adversely effect the physical and menta] 
health. Particularly of the developing child 
The poor are faced with an environment 
which begets continued and cyclical impover: 
ishment. 
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He also points out that the psychological 
impact of poverty upon developing children 
in the early stages creates the lack of oppor- 
tunity for a smooth and progressive develop- 
ment, continuing the intergenerational. He 
points out that not only the physical aspects 
of poverty have to be considered but also the 
emotional, intellectual and mental growth 
aspect detrimental to the individual growth as 
related to poverty have to be considered. He 
recommends the following: 


That the federal government working co- 
operatively with the provincial govern- 
ments, establish early Childhood Develop- 
ment Centres across Canada to develop 
the environment and programs to stimu- 
late children from social economically 
disadvantaged backgrounds. 


Mr. Hagan in his brief points out that the 
environment and economics have a direct 
bearing on the emotional growth and atti- 
tudes of the individual that the effects of 
poverty in the environment adversely effects 
the growth. 


He also points out that prevention is more 
economically sound than dealing with the 
causes. 


In our brief, the Bowness-Montgomery Day 
Care Association, we point out that child care 
is one aspect of early childhood development 
and has to be considered and that it provide a 
unique opportunity to counteract the effects 
of an impoverished environment on the 
growth of the child. 


We also point out that we hope that the 
federal government will recognize officially 
the problem at its root, the child and that 
federal action, one aspect of the problem, 
adequate facilities and standards of good 
child care can be instituted. 


Day care is, essentially, a program of child 
development for children predominantly in 
pre-school age ranges, two to six years, 
although a comprehensive program ought to 
provide for care of infants under two years. 
There is a great lack in our area for oppor- 
tunities and facilities for early childhood 
development and it is so much a part of 
counteracting the effects of poverty. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are you pointing 
‘out specifical areas? 


_ Mr. Burgess: In our own area, Mr. Chair- 
man, Bowness-Montgomery. 


The Deputy Chairman: Fine. Thank you. 
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Mr. Burgess: Also in other areas in our city 
and in Canada. There has been a lack of 
consideration in regards to the benefits of 
early childhood care and early childhood edu- 
cation as regards to poverty and counteract- 
ing the effects of poverty. 


Our brief points out that good day care is 
one way of providing the type of facilities 
needed to counteract the effects of poverty on 
the individual group. 


We also have another group, the preschool 
parent child co-op who Mrs. Patricia Black 
represents who have a statement of concern 
for the pre-school parent child co-ops in Cal- 
gary and their ideas of how this could benefit 
and help alleviate the effects of poverty in 
other areas that are not economically poor. 


We have also made recommendations to the 
senate committee and hope that they will 
evaluate them and in their report to Ottawa 
incorporate some of these recommendations. 


The ones that we know the federal govern- 
ment can do something about to set up stand- 
ards for day care and early childhood educa- 
tion that are so lacking in our country. They 
can work in cooperation with the provinces at 
the provincial and civic levels and institute 
centres and that the federal government 
makes money available for social assistance 
programs and in many aspects do not set 
priorities as to how this money should be 
used. We do know that the federal govern- 
ment can set priorities for the monies they are 
giving and that early childhood development 
centres should be one of these priorities. 
Thank you. 


The Deputy Chairman: Would anyone else 
like to make a few comments? 


Mrs. P. Black: I represent the Parent Child 
Pre-School Co-operatives. I have heard a lot 
of talk about the working mother that is on 
welfare but you are forgetting like she is a 
working mother within her four walls and 
never gets out of it. 


Well, we have organized a school in the 
city which has an equal ratio of middle 
income families as well as the lower income 
families and it enables the welfare mother to 
take their children to school. This way the 
children are getting the benefits of the school 
as well as the mother getting out of her four 
walls. 


It is not a day care centre and it isn’t a 
baby sitting bureau. The mother must come 
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to the school with her child and participate in 
a certain number of days each month. We 
have a number of welfare mothers now who 
are taking part in our schools and it gives 
them a chance to get out socially while their 
child is getting some education. 


I am a welfare mother and I approached 
the day care centres in this regard and 
approached the kindergarten and every other 
organization that I could find in the City of 
Calgary and well, the day care centres in the 
City of Calgary said that they really couldn’t 
help working mothers and the kindergartens 
said that they would like to lower their rates 
but that that was impossible. They just 
couldn’t do it so I got together with a bunch 
of other ladies and we opened our own. We 
are quite successful now I believe. We haven’t 
really been operating that long but I think it 
is a very worthwhile community project and 
as you know co-operatives have been in exis- 
tence in Quebec since 1929 but as far as we 
know we are the only one in Western Canada 
operating at this time. 


Down east they have been quite a success. 
We are hoping we can receive some govern- 
ment help and that we will be just as 
successful. 


Senator Hastings: How much help would 
you need? 


The Deputy Chairman: How many children 
are you talking about? 


Mrs. Biack: About twenty. We have 
twenty-five children in our school at the pres- 
ent time and we figure our budget to be some- 
where around six thousand dollars a year. 


Now, this is an initial budget. This is our 
major costs and everything. 


The Deputy Chairman: How would you 
select the children to go there? 


Mrs. Black: On an equal ratio. We try to 
keep it on an equal ratio. You have ghettos 
not only in poverty stricken areas but even 
amongst university students and we try to 
keep it on an equal ratio and this way each 
child gets the benefit of it. 


The Deputy Chairman: Would you pick a 
certain area of the city? 

Mrs. Black: No. Our school—anyone in Cal- 
gary can attend our school. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, if you have 
only twenty-five students you don’t have to 
go very far. 
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Mrs. Black: Yes, that is quite true. We have 
a waiting list already but it is very hard to 
get a co-operative started. People haven’t 
heard of them and they don’t know. There 
are many in the United States and down east 
but in Western Canada they just don’t know. 
People don’t really understand how a co-oper- 
ative works. 


The Deputy Chairman: Do you have any 
one who comes in and helps you? 


Mrs, Black: We have one director teacher 
who is very well qualified and we have a 
ratio. We have four mothers that come in 
every day as well as the director. We achieve 
a ratio of five children to one parent. 


The Deputy Chairman: And you take the 
children at what age? 


Mrs. 
of age. 


The 


Black: Two and a half up to six years 


Deputy Chairman: Boys or girls? 


Mrs. Black: Both. 


Mrs. Gillian Harrison, University Day Care 
Centre Committee: I represent the proposed 
new day care committee for the university. 
We feel that students are not able to go to the 
commercial day care centres in the city and 
as far as I know there are only three day care 
centres run by the city and students cannot 
get into many day care centres because of the 
cost. 


Not all students are poor as many people 
will point out but for a few years many of 
them have to live on rather little money, for 
the students have to study, and poverty is not 
always a lack of money. 


It can be for students a lack of time and for 
most married students it can be a lack of 
opportunity and for the student’s children, it 
is often poverty of the mind. | 


Students have so little time. It seems that 
they have to study every week-end and every 
evening and that they cannot afford to spare 
the time which the other parents do in doing 
things with their children and helping to 
develop them. 


Some people say that students shouldnt 
have children until they finish being students 
but today students are getting older and older 
and many of the people have to re-educate 
themselves and they find it very difficult tc 
do this when they have families. 
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We would like to see on the university 
campus a day centre where students could 
bring their children in the morning and they 
would be able to join in during the course of 
the day in their spare time in between lec- 
tures and co-operate in running a day care 
centre. 


We would of course have a professional to 
co-ordinate the whole centre but we would 
see or we would hope that it would operate in 
a co-operative way. We are at the moment 
engaged with the university in trying to 
determine whether we should be able to have 
something like that. 


The Deputy Chairman: Don’t you think if 
you bring your day care centre to the univer- 
sity level it would be something very 
expensive? 


Mrs. Harrison: I don’t think that it would 
be any more expensive than any where else. 


Mrs. Hall: One of the sentences in Dr. Hol- 
man’s brief points out the hopelessness of the 
people who are in the poverty stricken areas, 
the possibility of rising out of their situation 
is one of the things they suggest is the prom- 
ise of help for their children and this would 
seem to be the common plea that we have 
heard this afternoon and at all other times, 
special help for our children and we believe 
that in day care centres, we are truly being of 
benefits but if we want to help people to get 
out of this poverty cycle, we have to start 
before the age of two because by the time 
they reach the age of two, patterns are begin- 
ning and by the time they reach the age of 
four the scars are already there and it is 
going to cost many, many thousands of dol- 
lars to take away the scars that we could 
remove at the earlier level and if these would 
never have been there the children could 
have received the proper care at the earlier 
ige. 


| We think that it is the inalienable right of 
every child growing up in Canada, or in fact 
in the world, to have good day care. 


| The Deputy Chairman: What would be the 
reaction of these children, a boy or a girl of 
shree, spending a day in these day care cen- 
res and getting the best, and then being sent 
home at four or five o’clock? Would there be 
much of a reaction in the minds of these 
‘hildren? 


| Mrs. Hall: Well, we feel that the day care 
thouldn’t only affect the children. We feel 
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that it affects the parents as well and we feel 
that if the children are being properly cared 
for, the parents can help themselves in that 
they can spend time in helping their own 
situation if they know that their children are 
being properly cared for and as far as the 
children go, we feel that this care should not 
stop when they reach school age. 


In fact, many surveys have shown that 
when children have got some _ pre-school 
years, when they go into school the superior 
care is not given to them and they very often 
collapse and go back those three years. 


We feel that in the deprivated areas, the 
teachers should be of the highest quality; not 
necessarily with the most degrees but those 
people who are interested in continuing the 
education of the children in an all round 
fashion. Not just teaching them to read and 
write—but teaching them the other advan- 
tages that children from good middle class 
schools would have. We begin day care at the 
age of two and we give our children a formal 
all round program. We attempt to do some- 
thing that is very vital in the imparting of 
knowledge; we see that they have good food, 
that their health standards are raised and 
that they can then forget their poverty and 
their minds can start to grow. 


This is one of the things that we are quite 
particular about in our day care centres. That 
is that our children have a good sampling of 
food. One of the things that we feel the gov- 
ernment can help us with is in pamphlets 
helping groups that want to start day care 
centres. 


We feel that the federal government is in a 
position to produce pamphlets that would 
help groups starting up. Our own particular 
group took two and a half years to get off the 
ground, because they kept doing things and 
then having them thrown back at them and 
then they had to do them again and no where 
did they find a complete set of rules for this 
sort of thing. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thrown back by 
whom? 


Mrs. Black: By government departments. 
They had to have things to a certain standard 
before they could accept them and they spent 
two and a half years before the centre was 
actually able to be opened. 


Another of the recommendations is that we 
could have those standards which were estab- 
lished throughout the whole of the country 
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and these standards are not only on the size 
of the building, the square feet per child, the 
number of windows and things like this, but 
we could have standards as to the ratio of 
staff for children because if you have twenty 
children to one staff member you are going to 
have children who are disciplined sure, but 
they are going to be disciplined not by them- 
selves but by other people. 


If you look after twenty children you have 
to teach them to walk two by two. If you 
have four people to twenty children, then 
those children could be taught to walk in a 
self-disciplined manner because there would 
be enough people to control them without 
forcing discipline down on them. 


We need standards for the training of staff 
so that people from one side of the country 
could work at the other end of the country. 
At the moment there are no standards set up 
for professional staff. As a matter of fact, 
many people wonder why we need profes- 
sionals. These are things that the federal gov- 
ernment could give us some help with by 
stressing the need for trained staff, at least in 
the over-all planning of centres. 


I think as I said earlier we need higher 
standards for teachers in any area. At the 
moment the highest salaries go to the people 
who live in the wealthy areas. If a teacher is 
hired, she gets a higher salary than if she 
worked in a place like Bowness-Montgomery. 
We need to have far more dedicated people 
in these deprived areas if we are ever going 
to inspire the school children to carry on with 
their education. 


We need teachers who are going to inspire 
them to stay in school and not just pour 
knowledge into them. 


Another thing we have to stress continually 
is that day care is not just for welfare recipi- 
ents. Good day care should be for all children 
and there should be openings in all day care 
centres for all groups of children so that each 
group growing up knows the other side of the 
picture. 


This would mean that a child who was 
born into a family who is a university orient- 
ed, automatically grows up, goes to universi- 
ty and a child who is brought up in a poverty 
structure tends to end up like his father with 
no possibility of going to university. Why 
should be if he has never seen anything 
different. 
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We should be able to mix children up so 
that they don’t grow up in just one area. 


We should educate the public so that the 
people who are in our government circles 
don’t come, as one did to me the other day, 
and said “well, I have never had day care and 
I am pretty smart.” 


I think this is something that we have to 
show people that good day care is not a 
luxury. This is something that every child 
should have. It doesn’t necessarily mean that 
you have it in a good day care centre; many 
children can get it at home and they can get 
it other ways. It is not just the right of the 
poor child to have good day care, it is the 
rich child as well. 


Another area that hasn’t been touched upon 
so far is the day care to handicapped chil- 
dren. We find in our centres that while we 
are only too anxious to heip handicapped 
children, there are very few centres which 
are purely for handicapped children. This 
means that if a mother has a child that is 
severely handicapped she has to stay with 
that child, especially if she is a poor parent 
because she can not afford to get any one to 
look after the child and she cannot find a day 
care centre that will take it so that many 
mothers who are tied to children who are 
handicapped day after day after day. They 
cannot get out even for the odd day because 
they cannot find anybody to look after their 
child. 


The normal day care centres cannot take 
more than their portion of them. We help as 
many as we can but even so we find if we 
have too many handicapped children we 
cannot give the time to the other children 
unless we have more staff so that we should: 
have more centres for children who are 
handicapped. 


This would be the case even if they are 
only centres where a mother can bring a 
child for a half a day a week or perhaps 
leave the child for a week while she goes on 
holidays and these are the sorts of centres, 
that perhaps the federal government could 
help us with. 


Senator Inman: Does Calgary have F | 
school for handicapped children? | 


Mrs. Hall: We have a cerebal palsy clini¢ 
but I think they have a waiting list. 


Senator Inman: Nothing for the retardec 
child? 
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Mrs. Hall; Well, we have the Christine Lea- 
cock, but this is for the unteachables. If a 
child is unteachable there is a problem and 
there is also a problem with the handicapped 
child. 


Not necessarily a blind child—I am talking 
about pre-school years too when it is impor- 
tant for a mother to get away. 


Mrs. Black: There was a case here in Cal- 
gary with a mother who had a handicapped 
child. She couldn’t afford to pay what the 
baby sitting agencies were asking her to look 
after her child and it got to the point where 
she would go out and she would leave the 
child in a bag like a bag of bananas and leave 
the child there all afternoon. If anything ever 
happened, fire or anything like that, the child 
would be lost. 


I would like to mention the only recommen- 
dation the pre-school co-operative has is that 
there should be somewhere a licensing bureau 
brought forth because our license was held up 
for a number of weeks due to the fact that 
they did not have pre-school co-operatives 
here. Everything is divided according to the 
age of the child. 


Now, our ages are two and a half to six. 
Their rules and regulations had ages of chil- 
dren from two to three, three to four, four to 
five and five to six and we didn’t fit in any of 
those so consequently we got our license for a 
nursery school. 


We are not a nursery school but they just 
didn’t have anything else. We feel that there 
should be an allowance made for the pre- 
school co-operatives. 


Another thing is welfare mothers. They 
can’t afford to go out and join the recreation- 
al, social and educational facilities and this 
would give them a chance to get out and 
enjoy themselves. 


| Senator Inman: How many hours a day do 
you care for the children? 


Mrs. Black: We have started—I guess in 
September we hope to go on full days, five 
days a week but right now we are nine to 
twelve two days a week and our teachers 
volunteer their services. 


Senator Hastings: I wonder if I could ask 
Mr. Burgess with respect to Bowness-Mont- 
gomery. Are we talking about two different 
‘hings here. I notice on the bottom of this 
dJage you have figures for pre-school costs 
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operated in the schools. Are we talking about 
two different things here. Are we talking 
about day care centres and pre-school classes? 


Mr. Burgess: Yes. 


Mrs. Black: Day care centres are for work- 
ing mothers and this is where the problem 
arises. When I phoned the day care centres I 
was told that well, we do have vacancies for 
mothers on welfare but if she is a working 
mother—well, our school is for non-working 
mothers because she would have to be able to 
participate a certain number of days a month. 


Now, if you are working your employer 
just isn’t going to let you go for this length of 
time and yet there are welfare mothers who 
just can’t afford now to get out even to a 
movie once a month and this way if she 
participates so many numbers of days per 
month on her free days, this allows her to go 
out and enjoy herself. 


Senator Hastings: Did you say you are a 
working mother? 


Mrs. Black: Yes. 

Senator Hastings: How many children? 
Mrs. Black: I have three. 

Senator Hastings: What ages? 

Mrs. Black: One, two and three. 


Senator Hasiings: Then you wouldn’t have 
any time to go to a show? 


Mrs. Black: Well, I have time 
ing but you know it is just so 


in the even- 
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would then 
told us? 


Senator Hastings: Well, you 
agree with what Mrs. Goodwin 


Mrs. Black: Yes, very much so and also the 
fact in regards to the four walls. They just 
start coming in on you when you are in day 
after day. 


Senator Hasiings: Mr. Burgess, looking at 
the scores on these beginners tests for the 
Bowness-Montgomery High School, I notice 
the students that attended pre-school, 42 per 
cent score over 120 compared to 28 who did 
not attend pre-school. 


Mr. Burgess: Well, I don’t have a copy of 
that. 


Senator Hastings: Well, it is obvious that 
those children who are attending pre-school 
are able to adapt into the curriculum much 
more quicker than the other children. 
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Mr. Burgess: Well, this has been proven by 
many studies outside of the country as well 
as right here at home. 


It has been shown that pre-school is benefi- 
cial to the children. 


Senator Hastings: And day care would help 
that much more? 


Mr. Burgess: It would help that much 
more, that’s right. 

Senator Hasiings: Plus helping’ the 
mothers? 


Mr. Burgess: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: Mrs. Hall, there was a 
brief from the Home and School Association 
this morning and I am just wondering how 
you would envisage the government getting 
into it? 


Mrs. Hall: Well, largely through publicity 
along with everything else. If there could be a 
standardization of standards this would help 
throughout the country. For instance, we 
operate a family day home project as part of 
our centre which takes care of children 
before school, and lunch time and after school 
and in this city we are able to pay the moth- 
ers $1.75 a day for looking after a child for a 
day and in other places they are able to pay 
them $3.00 a day. 


We feel that a mother has to be really 
dedicated to take another person’s child into 
her house maybe for up to ten hours at $1.75. 


We feel that these things should be stand- 
ardized by the federal government. I think it 
is hitched onto the fact that you take a foster 
child into your house you are paid $2.00 a day 
and we can’t give the parents more than $1.75 
for less than twenty-four hours a day but 
these are things that could be standardized 
across the country. 


Applications in particular and public edu- 
cation is one of the hardest fields which we 
have—we find it very difficult no matter how 
many media we use to get it across to the 
people the services we are offering. For 
instance, the day care centres operate not only 
on the basis of the working mothers but on 
the basis of need. 


Some of our mothers are not in fact work- 
ing mothers but there is a definite need for 
that child to be in a day care centre so that it 
doesn’t have an effect on the mother. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Do you think you 
would have a problem trying to introduce 
standard rates across Canada? Would it cost 
more to take care of a boy or a girl in Cal- 
gary than it would a child living in the east? 


Mr. Burgess: We are more concerned with 
the standard and the quality of day care. 


The Deputy Chairman: Oh, excuse me. I 
thought you meant the rates. 


Mrs. Hall: I mentioned that at one specific 
place where it could be standardized. 


I think the welfare rates—they are the 
same across the country, aren’t they? 


The Deputy Chairman: No, they are not. 


Senator Hastings: Everywhere we go they 
are different but I believe they should be 
standardized. It should be the same for every 
Canadian whether he is in New Brunswick or 
Alberta. I think it should be the same all 
across the nation but unfortunately the prov- 
inces without the same income as Alberta 
ean’t afford this type of system. 


In this area there is a disparity between the 
have and have not provinces. 


The Deputy Chairman: I am not making 
any suggestions openly but you might get 
results faster if you have a standard rate per 
province all the way down. 


Mrs. Hall: But I think we should have a 
standard ratio of staff per child in these 
schools. This was just something that came in 
on the top but the standard of care should be 
that is our baby. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Fergusson, 
that is our baby. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, I am very inter- 
ested in this but I don’t really have any ques- 
tions because you and Senator Hastings have 
done pretty well on this. I just wondered how 
you expect the federal government to partici- 
pate but you have answered that really by 
publicity. | 


How do you get these pamphlets into the 
hands of the people you want to read them? 


Mrs. Hall: Well, we have tried TV, we have 
tried radio, newspapers, local newspapers, 
notices in stores, we have tried the public 
health clinics, the doctors offices and we | 
them pretty well everywhere but as far as. 
our association was concerned, they felt that. 
if they could write to a central source and 
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have all of the information necessary for set- 
Ling up day care centres it would save them a 
lot of time. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you think if the fed- 
eral government had some sort of a place 
where everyone could write it would be 
valuable? 


Mrs. Hall: Yes, I think it would be a help. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, this is a thing 
that is lacking in Canada in so many fields. 


Mrs. Hall: I don’t know whether or not the 
federal government could help this way too 
Jut we find ourselves in a problem in that we 
are able to receive funds for renovations of 
yur buildings, we are able to receive funds to 
‘un our program but we are not able to get 
any funds at all for buying equipment. This 
las been our largest area of concern at the 
noment that while we have a beautiful build- 
ng, we have staff, we have been unable to 
set the necessary equipment and I wonder 
whether this could be something on a nation- 
1 basis that there would be funds available 
or founding of centres. 


The Deputy Chairman: May I ask who 
inanced the building? 


Mrs. Black: We were able to get a building 
rom the school board at a small rent and we 
enovated this with donations from local 
sroups. 


The Deputy Chairman: But you are paying 
ent? 


Mrs. Hall: Yes, $1.00 a year. 


Senator Hastings: And the building is 
where? 
Mrs. Hall: Well, it is in the local area, 


30wness. 


Mr. Burgess: I was just going to point out 
hat there are other fields which the federal 
overnment could help to encourage the devel- 
yoment of day care centres especially com- 
nunity oriented to get groups—with the 
noney from under the Canadian or Canada 
Assistance Act that they make available to 
he provinces for social assistance—they 
ould set up priorities as to how this money is 
foing to be used to provide incentives for 
hese groups that realize the needs in their 
reas and are willing to do something about it 
ut lack adequate funds to get started. 


Senator Fergusson: Is the federal govern- 
nent going to do that? 
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Mr. Burgess: Well, if you go to the city and 
you ask them for money they tell you to go to 
the province. If you go to the province, they 
tell you that they haven’t got enough in their 
budget, that they need more assistance from 
the Canada Assistance Act and we look into 
the Canada Assistance Act and we find that 
they do not set priorities on how that money 
is going to be used and I think they should. 


Senator Fergusson: They leave that for the 
provinces to do? 


Mr. Burgess: Yes. In our province or even 
in our area we find it quite disconcerting to 
see even private enterprise get grants for the 
facilities beneficial for the communities; but 
we have a hard time getting money. 


Senator Fergusson: Someone said earlier 
that day care centres that were run by the 
city are not accessible to the students because 
they can’t afford the costs. Is there a charge 
for the day centres run by the city? 


Mrs. Harrison: I meant then that the stu- 
dents couldn’t afford the public day care cen- 
tres—the commercial day care centres as 
there are only three city run ones in the city 
and this is a very widely spaced city. For 
many of the students these are far too far 
away from their own homes. 


Senator Fergusson: And perhaps the trans- 
portation would be too great and the time 
necessary to take them? 


Mrs. Harrison: Yes. One point I forgot to 
mention earlier is that the university day care 
centre we would hope would enable some 
person to come to the university who at the 
moment cannot afford it. A mature family, 
whose husband wants to go back to university 
and who may not have the savings to go and 
if he is looking after his family to stop work 
for three or four years and if he has one or 
two or four children and a wife to look after 
then it becomes very difficult for him. In 
these cases, and also in the cases of a single 
parent family, either male or female, then 
they will often just carry on doing the same 
job that they have been doing because they 
cannot afford to send their children to com- 
mercially run day care centres so that they 
ean’t get their education. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Inman, do 
you have anything else? 


Senator Inman: No, I don’t have anything 
else. It has been very interesting and I have 
enjoyed the brief very much. One thing I was 
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thinking about, however, is do you have any 
voluntary help at those day care centres? 


Mr. Burgess: This is what we try to encour- 
age. This is very difficult but in order to 
establish good standards for day care there is 
a great need to involve the community and 
the parent as well as having the trained per- 
sonnel and that anything learned in the day 
care centres, that the child receives in the 
day care centres should be carried on in the 
community and at home. 


Senaior Inman: I know and I also think 
there are many women, for instance, whose 
children have perhaps grown up. I mean 
women say around forty who are very fond of 
children and I imagine they would do well in 
one of those centres. 


Mr. Burgess: We include in our centre—we 
have these in our day home projects. 


Wherever possible we have individual help 
from mothers whose children have grown up 
etc. and we encourage them to take part in 
our day home projects where they have the 
time and the ability. 


Senator Inman: And in those cases it is less 
expensive? 


Mr. Burgess: Yes. 


Mrs. Black: I would like to mention that 
our pre-school co-op is run completely on a 
voluntary basis. If the mothers come in, the 
fathers come in and this is not just a mother 
and child project. It is a complete family 
project and fathers come in if the mothers 
can’t make it. 


Mr. Burgess: Another thing I would like to 
point out and we haven’t touched upon it yet, 
and that is the need for standards whether 
they are provincial or federal or instituted by 
the provincial government or the federal 
government. 


The need for them is quite apparent. When 
we started looking into the setting up of a day 
eare centre in Bowness-Montgomery, we 
looked into the problem and there was no 
provincial standards whatsoever concerning 
day care and what day care should be and as 
a matter of fact, licensing of day care centres 
whether commercial or community or com- 
munity oriented—the requirements for a 
license to run a barber shop are more strict 
than to receive a license for a day care 
centre. 
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Senator Inman: Do the churches of Calgary 
operate day care centres? 


Mr. Burgess: They are just starting to get 
in this field. When we first approached our 
churches in our area to use their buildings we 
found a little bit of difficulty there because 
there were other programs that they had, 
they didn’t think it was worthwhile to have a 
day care centre in their building. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Hastings, 
do you have anything to add to that? 


Senator Hastings: No. 


The Deputy Chairman: Is there anyone in 
the audience who would like to say 
something? 


From the Floor (Mrs. van Hees): Ladies 
and gentlemen of this committee. As a volun- 
teer working for a day care centre in the 
downtown area of the city and as an early 
childhood education teacher, I would like to 
say that I believe that day care must be 
looked upon as an integral part of any poverty 
program. 


This day care concept is a form of exposing 
children to creative stimuli from outside: 
sources and can be looked upon as comple- 
mentary to the education the children get at 
home. In early childhood poverty in the four | 
following areas can be recognized. | 


| 
second, economic 


First, cultural poverty; 
and fourth, 


poverty; third, social poverty; 
emotional poverty. | 
| 

Day care, in my opinion, should be depen- 
dent first on the needs of the child whether 
the mother works or does not work outside 
the home—this comes secondary in the con-) 
sideration. If the existence of this condition of 
poverty is to be justified, I emphasize the 
importance that day care must take in your 
deliberations and conclusions and in your file, 
report. Thank you very much. 


Senator Hastings: Could we have a copy of 
that to put in the records? 


May I 


From the Floor: send it in 


afterwards? 


(The letter mentioned above is quoted 
hereunder:) | 
“Ladies and Gentlemen of this commit- 
tee, 

As a volunteer working toward a day- 
care centre in the downtown area of this 
city, and as an early childhood educatior 


{ 
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teacher I would like to say that I believe 
that day-care must be looked upon as an 
integral part of any poverty program. 
This day-care concept is a form of expos- 
ing children to creative stimuli from out- 
side sources, and can be looked upon as 
complementary to the education the chil- 
dren get at home. 
In early childhool poverty in the follow- 
ing areas can be recognized: 

1. Cultural poverty 

2. Economical poverty 

3. Social poverty 

4. Emotional poverty 


According to me day-care should be 
depending first on the needs of the child; 
the working or non-working of the 
mother comes secondary. 

If the existence of this committee on pov- 
erty is to be justified, I emphasize the 
importance of day-care and the place it 
must take in deliberations and conclu- 
sions of your final report. 


Thank you. 


Mrs. Laetitia van Hees 


Member of the Churchill Park 
Day-care Society.” 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes. Well, members 
f the day-care group, we thank you very 
1uch for your presentation and we thank Mr. 
surgess, Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Black and Mrs. 
farrison. I think you have something that we 
re interested in here, these co-ops, and we 
rill be watching your progress in the weeks 
nd months to come. If you do make progress, 
7e would like to hear about it. That is what 
ve are interested in and we would like to 
ear from you. 


‘There is very little that we can add to this 
t this moment except to congratulate you on 
our success. There are many good things 
qaat I presumably could say, but I will just 
sk you how long you have been in 


t A 
peration? 


| Mrs. Hall: The first of May this year. 


The Deputy Chairman: So you are just a 
oung organization? 

Mrs. Hall: Yes. 

From the Floor (Mrs. Ellen Rea): Ladies 
ad gentlemen, I was wondering if some of 
su would enlighten me as to how we can 


icourage more parents to participate in this 
aideavour. It would seem to me-—and you can 
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tell from my own name that I am an old 
maid—not married and love children but 
don’t know all the intimate details that a 
mother would know but it would appear to 
me from my own circle of friends that people 
are working, both husbands and wives for 
extras or working for necessities and from 
what one of the ladies sitting around here 
this morning said that she only received co- 
operation from one parent out of a possible 
twenty-five—I believe that is what she said 
this morning, how can the parents be 
encouraged to participate in an endeavour 
such as this when most of them appear to be 
more anxious to be our earning a dollar for a 
necessity or an extra? Have you any ideas at 
all on that? 


Mrs. Black: I don’t think you can force the 
parent to go out unless they go out on their 
own. 


From the Floor (Miss Ellen Rea): Well, is 
there such a dirth of help as there is in every 
volunteer organization—possibly about one- 
fifth of the total membership is active in par- 
ticipation in that organization. 


What can be done to strengthen the desire 
to participate amongst the people that would 
be helpful to the children? Do you have an 
answer? 


Mrs. Harrison: We make it mandatory and 
if you are not prepared to participate you 
cannot enter the group. The group can only 
operate if the parents agree to participate and 
therefore it is a mandatory rule. 


Miss Ellen Rea: But do you find, any of 
you, that a parent is willing to participate, to 
give of themselves sufficiently or do you find 
a dirth of volunteer help? 


Mrs. van Hees: May I say something? 
The Deputy Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. van Hees: I have worked with the 
Calgary Co-op from the university here 
which is not really working the same way as 
the co-ops that you describe but these moth- 
ers are either taking courses in university or 
they are wives of professors or teaching 
themselves at university. I found—we had a 
lit on the door—we needed the mothers to 
help in school and I found that if I put a list 
on the door and left it open every day some- 
body would volunteer—come in and give 
their names to help. Some of them didn’t have 
time so we left it open more or less to the 
mothers themselves but they were very good 
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help and we got good help from the people 
there and we got maybe 50 per cent of the 
mothers to show up. 


Miss Ellen Rea: Well, thank you very much 
and I will tell you the reason for the query on 
my part. I am strictly an office worker and 
administrative secretarial type, in case you 
are wondering. 


I have had people tell me that there is a 
crying need for home-makers, which is slight- 
ly different than the work you are engaged 
in, but they suggested that I and other people 
of my ilk—in other words the over forty 
unemployed office types should go in as a 
home-maker. 


I draw exception to this in as much as my 
experience lies along the line of office work. 
Sure, if it is making things in plastacine or 
reading stories or going to a library I could be 
of great help but not having the home-mak- 
ing tendency in my fear of life, I feel that to 
stress this home-maker deal to those of us 
who are not qualified through experience in 
being a home-maker is going off on a tangent 
by somebody’s part. 


. These suggestions have been made to me 
by people who have been interested in some 
way in government. This puzzles me. 


Mrs. Hall: I could reply to that perhaps. 
There is a tremendous need for people who 
have had a back-ground similar to yours to 
work on associations such as ours for 
instance. 


’ There are many things that people can do 
who. perhaps don’t have the actual care of the 
children, can do to aid day care associations 
to help to free other people who look after 
the children. 


Miss Ellen Rea: But I have to earn my 
living—would I be paid? 


Mrs. Hall: No, this is the problem. These 
are volunteers. 


Miss Ellen Rea: Well, if I want volunteer 
work I can get that by the carload. 


Senator Inman: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if 
I might make a comment here. When we were 
in Vancouver we met a group of women and 
these were women on welfare and one woman 
was fairly progressive. She had two- under- 
privileged children—well, they weren’t 
under-privileged other than the fact that they 
were blind so she had'to be home with them 
and she conceived the idea of minding her 
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neighbours children and letting them go out 
for a night or two. 


In any event, the thing progressed and they 
built into quite a group and they finally got I 
think—a teacher. They went back to school 
because some of them hadn’t gone past the 
lower grades but she got them interested and 
that was quite a group and it was really 
heart-warming to find out how these women 
help themselves among themselves. 


Mrs, Black: Well, our participation is a lot 
more than just in the school itself. 


I myself have a younger child and on my 
day I have to work one of the other mothers 
look after the children for the other mothers 
that have to work. It covers a lot more than 
just the school itself. 


The Deputy Chairman: We find that par- 
ticipation in any social services by people 
who are not sincere iis very, very difficult. 
People who have no children say, “Well, why 
should I worry about those children? It is not 
my problem.’ We have found this to be the 
reaction of people. There are very few people 
who are willing to volunteer their services 
when they are not affected themselves by 
poverty. This is very true and it is not too 
surprizing. We have it everywhere. This is an 
attitude which we have always had, and it is 
probably so right across the nation. 


From The Floor (Mrs. Warren): I would 
like to make a comment at this time. I would 
like to ask what sort of encouragement do 
working women get from society? This I 
believe has a relevance to day care centres or 
the lack of enthusiasm for day care centres I 
say is a reflection of society’s reluctance to 
make it easy for a woman to go back to work 
for what ever reason or the woman wishes tc 
go back to work whether it is for economic 
reasons for whether it is for a desire to con- 
tribute the maximum amount that that 
woman can contribute to society. 


There is more to poverty than economic 
poverty. There is poverty of the mind, there 
is poverty of wasted talent and it would seem 
to me that on this commission—I would like 
to see you take into account the poverty 
which is caused by the wasted talent, particu: 
larly of a large segment of the society today. 
I would like to end by saying that Canada Cal 
no longer allow the wastage of thes) 
women’s talents to be added to poverty—t 
the poverty of this country. 
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The chairman has congratulated the day 
are centres for the good work and he has 
aid that’s fine ladies, we hope you go ahead 
vith this but surely the government could do 
nore in helping through publicity, through 
he CBC where there is going to be more 
xtra time on Canadian issues on Canadian 
elevision. Surely this would be a place where 
ye could explain to people what day care 
entres are. People are always very upset. 
‘hey say well, I managed to raise my family 
yithout any assistance from anybody else, 
thy can’t the younger people do it. You 
now, I was a success, why can’t you be a 
uccess and I am very, very anxious to see 
hat other women do not have to go through 
yhat I had to go through in order to give to 
wy child the kind of care that I felt he 
eserved. Well, there were no day care cen- 
res—well, I should end here but there is a 
reat relationship between what Mrs. Good- 
7rin—I believe it was Mrs. Goodwin who was 
ulking about the issue of the mature woman 
oing back to work, the issue of day care 
entres—these are all connected with society’s 
eluctance to change their values and the 
hanging times. Thank you very much. 


Senator Hastings: Mrs. Warren, I think that 
; one of the basic or prime objectives of this 
ommittee, is to change the thinking. I mean, 
ou just don’t apply it to day care centres 
ecause they say I am a success what is 
rong with you and it is the haves that have 
) be broken down and assume a responsibili- 
y for the have not’s. 


This is one of our prime objectives. As we 
ave traveled across Canada we find this 
ining exists with the haves—I can make it, 
rhat’s wrong with you Jack—it applies not 
1st do day care centres but it applies all 
cross the board through all of the social 
rograms we have. There is a general condi- 
ion of them and a rejection of them by the 
aves and as I said this morning, a gift is 
sgarded as a virtue but to accept it is a 
rime and this is what we have to break or 
fe will fail in our job. 


Mrs. Warren: Yes, but it is a matter of 
ducating people so that they accept other 
inds of values other than their own. This is 
le great value of education you know, which 
ist can’t be over-emphasized. 


The Deputy Chairman: I would like to say 
lat it is very difficult to educate people who 
Oo not want to be educated. Let me give you 
nh example. You are talking about television 
ow. Let us assume that at four o’clock this 
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afternoon you have a program on television 
which explains all about the operations of 
day care, and at the same time you have two 
other channels, one showing a musical and 
the other a cowboy or war picture. How 
many people do you think are going to listen 
to the operations regarding day care centres, 
How many people do you think are going to 
close off their favorite picture and look at the 
program to which I refered if they are not 
interested? 


Mrs. Warren: But one of the top rating 
programs in U.S. television is one which the 
main person is a single woman, a negro who 
raises a small child. I believe it is one of the 
top ranking American movies. Now, surely if 
we are going to have Canadian entertainment 
sort of thing, why not on a single parent 
raising children utilizing the day care centres 
and the problems that are involved in run- 
ning a day care centre and the problems of 
the parents working together and co-operat- 
ing. 


These are the kind of things that I would 
like to see utilized on Canadian television, not 
just always—perhaps here is a day care cen- 
tre—this is what it is all about. 


I agree with you, however I don’t think that 
would be very successful. 


The Deputy Chairman: But we agree with 
you and we thank you very kindly. 


From the Floor (Mrs. Martin): I am proba- 
bly one of the haves that the senator was 
referring to. 


I am keenly interested in the social issues 
of other people in the community and espe- 
cially in the educational field and I am going 
to come back to the same point that I made 
this morning that in our community—and 
Mrs. Hall may take exception to this—we are 
finding it very, very hard to get parents 
participation. 


Probably one of the key reasons for our 
problem is the fact that the school board is 
paying for kindergarten and the parents don’t 
want any part of it. The moment they start to 
pay they don’t want any part of it. If they are 
taking part in it they will take part and work 
towards it. 


Mrs. Black: I would just like to make one 
comment before we close out. How far can a 
parent go. We have parent participation, we 
have the building, we have the children and 
now we don’t have the equipment and as Mr. 
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Burgess says there is nothing you can do in 
regards to getting a grant for it. 


We are getting kind of upset with the fact 
that we have everything going for us and yet 
we can’t continue ourselves. Like I say we 
have the building, we have the children and 
we have all the parent participation we want 
and the teachers but we don’t have the 
equipment. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say before we close that I couldn’t 
agree more with what Mrs. Goodwin and 
Mrs. Warren have said. I couldn’t agree more 
with what they said about mature women to 
be permitted to make to the country the max- 
imum contribution they are able and I believe 
that one of the reasons we lack a lot of things 
is that we don’t make use of the contribution 
that such women could make and I think 
perhaps tradition has limited what people 
accept. 


I hope the time will come that we will 
overcome this and that perhaps discussions 
like this will help to do it. 


I just wanted to express my support for 
what Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Goodwin have 
said. 


I would also like to point out that in speak- 
ing to several of the people here they have 
referred to this group as a commission. I 
wonder if you would point out that this is not 
a commission. It is a committee of the senate. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes. I do not want 
the members of the audience to confuse this 
with a royal commission. This is only a com- 
mittee making a study, and we are travelling 
around the country instead of asking every- 
pody to come down to Ottawa. 


We thought it would be nice to reverse the 
process and come to the people. Although 
some of you might be critical of the expense 
involved, I can assure you it is much less 
expensive to do it this way than to call 
maybe a thousand people to Ottawa to pre- 
sent briefs. We all believe that we are going 
to find out the issues of poverty and the real 
situation by doing what we are doing now, 
meeting with the people and talking with 
them, reading their briefs and holding open 
discussions. Then, when we can afford the 
time, we take trips around the areas that 
were mentioned during the presentations of 
the briefs. 


This is what we have been doing the last 
eight months, and I can assure you that the 
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situation here is not any worse than what we 
have found elsewhere. We have found places 
that are very sad compared to what we have 
found here in Calgary today and what we 
expect to find in the rest of Alberta. 


Two weeks ago we were on the east coast 
of Labrador and Newfoundland. If you want 
to see real poverty that is where you will find 
it. They have a difficult situation in which to 
live. Here you are telling us that you need a 
few hundred dollars for your day care opera- 
tion, and we do not disagree with you. You 
should have it. 


We also found out in our travels to New- 
foundland and some other places that if $300 
or $400 was spent to improve the working 
conditions of eight, ten or fifteen families who 
have been working under real hardship on a 
small amount of money—we have found that 
a small amount of money would help them. 
They cannot afford to pay this out of thei 
own pockets. They need money to build 
wharfs or mend their fishing nets or some- 
thing like that, but the way our legislation is 
laid down there is no way that you could 
draw $500 from this pool of money to help a 
number of families. This is: one of the things 
that we are going to recommend to the feder- 
al Government—that some of this legislation 
has got to be changed. 


We can spend billions of dollars without 
hesitation on some projects, and yet we have 
no means or way of finding $300 or $400 te 
help people such as we have here today. Thi 
is not our fault. Our purpose is to find out 
these things and bring it to the attention oi 
the government. We will be able to say tha 
we have been there and seen it. This is the 
first time that this is being done. 


It is time to break off now, but we will bi 
back here at 7:30 to hear a couple mor! 
briefs. I can assure everyone that the meetin; 
today has been very fruitful and that thi 
recommendations you have given us hav 
been quite helpful. They will be taken int: 
consideration and not just placed on shelve 
in Ottawa to be foundations for moths an 
spider webs. | 

Thank you very much. The meeting i 
adjourned. 


Upon resuming at 7 p.m. 


The Deputy Chairman: Ladies and gentl 
men I call the meeting to order. We have tw 
more briefs to be presented tonight. The fir: 


i 
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is from the Low Income Working Committee 
with Mr. George Campbell, Mrs. Bouchard 
and Mrs. Foster. The second will be from the 
Inglewood-Ramsay Redevelopment Commit- 
tee. 


Mr. Campbell, I am not going to repeat 
myself but we have read your brief and like 
all the others we took note of ‘its contents and 
your brief will be part of the record. We pass 
on the microphone to you for your comments 
and if there is anything you wish to add to 
the brief or any other comments you may 
wish to make, please feel free to do so. 


Mr. George Campbell: Thank you, senator. 
There is not a great deal to be added by me 
to the brief except that several developments 
today at this committee could call for some 
comments; such as our Mayor expressing his 
belief that the low income working groups 
were becoming quite tired supporting and 
being pushed to a level themselves by this 
support, but this is of course covered in our 
brief where they are pushed to this level. But 
to say that they are tired of supporting these 
welfare types is true as Mayor Sykes said. 
The only point really that was missed there 
was the fact that it was the fact that the 
working poor income is so low that they are 
pushed down below everything else with the 
taxes and particularly of course the so called 
graduated income tax which is, as we know 
from the noises that have been raised for 
some months now, over the Benson paper, 
where the very well to do are going to be hit. 


Obviously they are the ones that are going 
to be hit because they are the ones that can 
make the noise. However, the poor, as we 
have said in our brief, are not articulate 
because it costs money to be articulate and 
that fact alone accounts for a great deal for 
this alleged silent majority. 


Now, if any senator would like to ask me 
something. 


The Deputy Chairman: Would other mem- 
bers of your committee like to make any 
comments? 


Mrs. Bouchard: My name is Mrs. Bouchard 
and I don’t want to say too much on the brief 
because I don’t know too much about it but 
on the low income I will just give you a few 
remarks. 


A few of the low income women got togeth- 
er and we discussed what we had to do about 
doctors and medicine. For low income people 
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medicine is impossible to buy so usually we 
just look after our children with home-made 
remedies. When we get medicine that we 
have to buy, we usually throw the prescrip- 
tion in the garbage can because we can’t pay 
for it anyway. 


Dentistry, we just forget it because we fill 
the cavity with aspirin and hope for the best. 


This is hard to believe but this is true. This 
is what the low income people do. Our hous- 
ing, well our taxes went up on the property 
and instead of making the rich landlord pay 
for their taxes as usual the poor people are 
going to pay higher rent. 


My rent was two hundred and his taxes 
went up a hundred dollars so he has decided 
to rent the house for two hundred and fifty so 
he is making quite a profit so the poor work- 
ing guy is still going to pay the taxes for him. 


The food, well God help us, if the price of 
macaroni goes up because we will have had it 
by then. Milk—homo milk, the children of 
low income families drink powdered milk 
because everybody says powdered milk is 
good but homo milk is better but we can’t 
afford to pay for homo milk. 


Medicare—people need it. We need it des- 
perately so we usually neglect some of the 
bills—the butchers, the bakers, so we can pay 
for the medicare payments so when our men 
work ten to eleven hours a day and we find 
we need six hundred a month and he brings 
home four hundred a month then we have to 
sit back and do without. 


I heard some people say once that low 
income people are good savers. That we are 
because we are the best left-over savers you 
ever did see. 


Credit—finance companies, low income 
people do not have resources and they are 
turned down from a source of a loan because 
of some misunderstanding which can upset 
the whole deal. 


That is ours from the low income women 
and our husbands. That is what we have to 
put up with and that’s about all. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 


much. 


Mrs. Foster: Well, I can’t very well add too 
much more because my two bits were said in 
two small papers which we got together on. 
There is a little bit about milk I should say 
that we can’t afford the one kind and we 
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have to rely on the other kind and they tried 
to get Safeway distributors to sell it a little 
bit cheaper but they decided to send it out 
three cents more. We are pretty well just 
stuck where we are and the same with the 
other things—we are just not getting any- 
where because there is no where to go. 


Houses—we can’t get into houses if we 
have more than two children and most of us 
have more. We are just left out where we are 
and do to the best of our ability to find some 
place of our own whether it is a slum area or 
whether it is a slum house and we just have 
to take it and like it. 


That is about all of it. There is just nothing 
to add to that. 


Senator Inman: This house that you pay 
two hundred a month for, for what type of 
house is that? How many rooms do you get 
for that price? 


Mrs. Bouchard: I have four bedrooms, liv- 
ing-room, kitchen, basement and there is a 
room—another room downstairs. 


Senator Inman: Is it in good condition? 
Mrs. Bouchard: No. 
Senator Inman: No? 


Mrs. Bouchard: No, and you would proba- 
bly be paying—if it was you would probably 
be paying I would say about one hundred 
dollars a month more. I mean, when we took 
the house, the landlord painted the house nice 
and pretty but when we turned the heat on it 
all cracked up. You know, you can see where 
the paint is peeled off and cracked and you 
can see what the house is made of. I mean, 
that is only one house but there are hundreds 
of them. 


Mrs. Foster: For example, I live in the 
same house or almost the same house and 
have the same kind of room and I pay one 
hundred dollars a month to my landlord and 
yet she is paying two hundred a month and 
they upped it another fifty. 


Mrs. Bouchard: The people across the street 
are in the same conditions and I mean this is 
all over the city. This is not just mine or hers 
and you are women you know what it is like 
to raise a family. I mean how can a man go 
out and get that much more money and still 
give seven children proper food, proper 
dental care and schooling. I mean, it is 
impossible. 
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Senator Inman: And you have to heat this 
house yourself? 


Mrs. Bouchard: We pay for heat and 
electricity. 


Senator Inman: The difference in your rent 
is due to the location? 


Mrs. Foster: Well, mine is in the lower 
downtown area and hers is in the area 
downtown. 


Mrs. Bouchard: There is a lot of poor 
people in our district and they are all paying 
fantastic prices. Children are walking around 
with hardly any shoes on. This is simply 
because you can’t pay both. You can’t pay 
rent, buy food because you have to pay for 
one or the other. The roof you have to have 
over your head I mean, if the City of Calgary 
could have a rent tribunal or rent control on 
this people could live normally, people could 
buy food and clothe their children properly. 
This would make a lot of difference to a lot of 
people. 


Senator Inman: And do your children go to 
school? 


Mrs. Bouchard: My children go to school. 
We send our children to school and you know 
what it is like to send them to school clothed 
properly. You don’t want to have to send 
them in rags and I have seven. It is not just 
me but there are lots of women who have 
five, four, three and even with three children 
you can’t make it. A rent control in the city 
or a rent tribunal would be what the low 
income people need and they need it 
desperately. 


Senator Inman: Have you made any con- 
centrated effort to get any rent control? 


Mrs. Bouchard: We have tried. We have 
been everywhere. We have put it in front of 
City Council. 


The Deputy Chairman: This question was 
pretty well discussed this morning at previous 
meetings—the situation of the housing here in 
Calgary. We found similar situations right 
across Canada, which is most unfortunate. We 
do not agree with it but that is the way we 
find it and we can only report what we find. 


Senator Fergusson: One of the things I 
would like to ask has to do with the brief and 
I presume Mr. Campbell could answer this. It 
has to do with page 10 and there is a refer- 
ence to a study of ten thousand pregnant 
women in Montreal. This showed that each 
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averaged 778 calories per day. Who were the 
women that were studied and how did they 
chose them? 


Mr. George Campbell: What page is that, 
senator? 


Senator Fergusson: It is on page 10, at the 
last paragraph, at the bottom of the page. I 
was interested in that study. 


Mr. George Campbell: And your question 
was? 


Senator Fergusson: Who were the women 
who were studied and how were they chosen? 
They showed the average of 778 calories per 
jay, that is pretty low. 


Mr. George Campbell: 
fhought too. 


That is what I 


Senator Fergusson: Well, where did they 
ind those women? 


Mr. George Campbell: 
toyal Hospital found them. 


Presumably the 


Senator Fergusson: Well, it doesn’t say that, 
t just says ten thousand pregnant women in 
Montreal. 


Mr. George Campbell: The Royal Victoria 
tospital. 


Mrs. Bouchard: And you take just the City 
yf Calgary—how many low income women 
who get pregnant can afford the pill? I raise 
even children and I never took one prescrip- 
ion my doctor gave me because I couldn’t 
ifford it. 


Senator Fergusson: But did you get enough 
ood? Were you eating more than 1778 
alories? 


Mrs. Foster: We don’t eat much more than 
hat right now. 


Mrs. Bouchard: Take the average working 
foe’s family—their meals consist of very 
tarchy foods because very starchy foods are 
ery cheap. 


Senator Fergusson: But they have a lot of 
alories in them? 


Mrs. Fosier: Not that much. 
Mrs. Bouchard: Not that many. 
Mrs. Foster: It is the wrong kind of food. 


Mrs. Bouchard: It is the wrong kind of food 
nd you can ask any doctor. 
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Mrs. Foster: One can of tomato soup, and 
there’s not too many calories in that. 


Senator Fergusson: I just don’t understand. 
I am not objecting to it but I just don’t under- 
stand and I would like to know a little bit 
more about it. 


Mrs. Bouchard: Yes, because it is an old 
fact even in our own city. The low income 
people are not getting the proper food and 


they can’t even afford to fill doctor’s 
prescriptions. 
Senator Fergusson: Well, Mr. Campbell 


referred to the Royal Victoria Hospital which 
is on the next page but I didn’t know that 
was the same study and on the next page you 
say: 
At the Royal Victoria Hospital where stu- 
dies were conducted, prenatal mortality 
was reduced to 13.2 deaths—a figure 
below that in Sweden of 14.2 deaths. 


How was it reduced? 
Mr. George Campbell: By feeding them. 
Senator Fergusson: Well, you don’t say so. 


Mr. George Campbell: Well, senator, the 
implication following that is very clear. It 
says: 

The price of one quart of milk per day 
achieved this, save the countless hun- 
dreds of thousands spent in the future on 
special schools say nothing about the 
insults and waste to humanity. 


Another thing, senator, that I would like to 
point out that it is obvious of course, it is 
beyond your comprehension—this is the 
whole point. 


When little children come around our house 
and we are living right in the middle of the 
slum districts but we have no children. This I 
say “very fortunately’ and children come 
around and we get quite friendly with them 
because we don’t have any children or grand- 
children and my wife gets pretty friendly 
with them and we offer these children what- 
ever they would care for, a bottle of pop or 
something like that, and do you know what 
they elect for? This I wouldn’t have believed 
until I have seen it—a glass of milk. Oh, we 
never have a glass of milk in our house. I 
came from a C.P.R. working class family and 
at least we had milk and these kids say, oh, 
we never have milk in our house. Their idea 
of a real treat is a glass of milk. There is 
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something very wrong. Not pop and things 
they can rot their teeth with and all that stuff 
but a glass of milk. A glass of real honest to 
God milk. 


Senator Fergusson: I object to your saying 
it is beyond my comprehension because I 
come from a poor province too. I come from 
New Brunswick and we are much poorer 
there than you in Alberta. 


Mr. Campbell: Well, I come from Nova 
Scotia where they really are poor. We are 
talking about a wealthy province. This is a 
wealthy province and one of the really have 
provinces and look, this happens right in our 
neighbourhood right down sixteen blocks 
from this building. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, why do you think 
this should happen in a wealthy province? 


Mr. Campbell: Well, as Mrs. Payne said this 
afternoon, if some of the time that was spent 
on searching and researching on poverty— 
how about giving some money for a change. 
As Senator Croll sais eight and a half billion 
dollars more or less is spent every year at all 
levels. How much of this gets down to where 
it could do some good by buying the odd 
bottle of milk? It is supporting these bureau- 
cracies and costs that much. 


Senator Inman: Do you think too much is 
spent in administration? 


Mr. Campbell: Oh, did you ever hear a 
United fund man making a pitch or what 
ever you have in your country? For every 
dollar we take in, we return a seven and a 
half cents and our administration costs are 
very little but you never see those figures in 
the government. It is just loaded down and it 
is just like Major Sykes said today, he said, 
you know, I think it would be a good idea if 
they got the older folks involved in our wel- 
fare department and maybe they might know 
something about it instead of these young hot 
shots that they have coming around. Just get 
someone who might know something about 
poverty. You know even though they are over 
forty. 


Senator Inman: People who lived it? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes. I have lived a long, 
long time in awful adverse conditions and I 
got here so therefore we might know a little 
bit. Mayor Sykes did tell us that. However, 
when a child looks upon a glass of milk as 
a real treat, this I wouldn’t have believed. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Would you agree 
with me on this, that in many schools across 
Canada we have milk and coke machines. I 
will refer to my own province and my own 
region. The parents will give a dime to the 
children to buy a coke but never to buy a 
glass of milk. What would be your reaction to 
that? 


Mr. Campbell: What is the price of a glass 
of milk? 


The Deputy Chairman: A dime. 


Mr. Campbell: Well, as I say prior to the 
experience that I have just related, I wouldn’t 
have believed this myself because as I say we 
were poor working class people but never 
were we at the level where we looked upon a 
glass of milk as a real treat. It is an actual 
fact, I have seen it. We go through more milk 
in our house than we ever do pop. 


In fact, in the dirty thirties when things 
were a little rough around the west we gave 
milk away to the low income people on relief 
or reliefers as they were called in those days 
but to ones that haven’t got any money—this 
is the point—they get overlooked in all of this 
but when they do get down to the level where 
they can’t buy a bottle of milk for their chil- 
dren then to my mind we have reached a 
pretty low state and I have recommended 
against an income tax rather than a guaran- 
teed annual income. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Campbell and 
Mrs. Bouchard and Mrs. Foster, I don’t know 
what else we can add to your brief. We have 
read it and we accept it. You have presented 
it to us very openly and we certainly are not 
critical of it because there are a lot of things 
in your brief we agree with. We are not here 
to sell anything. We are not here to sell any 
government or any policies but we are just 
here as a fact finding committee. 


We are not here as a royal commission. 
There is a big difference between a committee 
and a royal commission. We appreciate the 
fact that everyone has presented a brief. We 
said this morning that we feel that it costs 
quite a bit less to have a dozen people tra- 
velling across the country than bringing one 
thousand people down to Ottawa to get the 
facts. And we do get the facts! 


We receive the briefs and we talk to the 
people presenting the briefs. We interview 
and we ask questions. On many occasions Wé 
visit the areas if we do have the time. We 
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visit the homes and we visit the poor people 
and we talk with them, with the husbands 
and wives and children. We visit their 
schools. We visit welfare organizations and 
the unemployment insurance offices, and we 
table everything. We will have a report to 
make to the government... 


Mr. George Campbell: When? 


The Deputy Chairman: In the latter part of 
September. 


Mr. Campbell: A realistic report? I mean 
not that we expect the government to act on 
it right away, but when can we expect a 
realistic report to be made? 


The Deputy Chairman: It will be done 
before the end of this year. That is our plan. 
By December we will have the final report. 
We will be giving an interim report which 
will be studied and sent around the country. 
Then there will be a final report which we 
hope to have by the end of December to 
present to the government. 


I might say that we will be making some 
recommendations. I can assure you that there 
are a lot of things we feel call for a change. 
That is all I can tell you at the moment. We 
appreciate the fact that you have written this 
rather long brief. It look a lot of work and we 
appreciate it. 


Mr. Campbell: But not if it accomplishes 
something, senator. This is the point. If we 
are just putting in time, filling up files—this 
is the point, senator. We haven’t changed the 
income tax since 1918, so do you think you 
will ‘be instrumental in making some changes? 


The Deputy Chairman: We are not the 
people who are going to change it but we will 
make some recommendations and tell the 
members of the government why we want to 
change them. Not we, but what the people 
want. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Campbell, I think the 
members of this committee appreciate the 
urgency of the problems we have found and 
as evidence of that is our presence here 
today. We are working all summer to get this 
finished because we know the urgency of the 
problems. We are spending our summer 
working on this in order to finish it and have 
a report before the government this fall. 


Mr, Campbell: You speak of a sense of 
urgency? 


- Senator Hastings: Yes. 
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Mr. Campbell: But what is the urgency that 
is in the sense that this all should have been 
done years and years ago—why the urgency? 
Just for an example, the two largest cities in 
the province, the committee is divided. Half 
goes there and half comes here. Senator Four- 
nier just said that we go, if you have the 
time, you visit the homes. Well, you didn’t 
visit around Calgary and look at the condi- 
tions we represent. We would like to see you 
right down there but no, you are in a hurry. 
There is an urgency here just to get the thing 
done, get a report in, but we are trying to 
change things. We are trying to change things 
now and there is reaily no urgency in that 
sense. 


You don’t even give us the full committee! 
Not that I think that is going to make a great 
deal of difference. You made just a gesture 
but how about Calgary being entitled to at 
least the full committee. There seems to be an 
urgency to get a report in just for the sake of 
having a report made. 


I read your briefs and they were far superi- 
or to mine as far as getting this thing done by 
9 o’clock tonight or tomorrow night or the 
next night, there is no sense or urgency, no 
real sense or ugency at all. You just seem to 
want to rush off to Edmonton. Edmonton 
which is a total enemy of Calgary! 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Campbell, those 
are your views and opinions and we thank 
you very much. 


Mr. Campbell: Well, maybe we will hear 
from you some time in the future. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much. 


The Deputy Chairman: Ladies and gentle- 
men, the next brief we will hear is from the 
Inglewood-Ramsay Redevelopment Committee 
of Calgary. I have here at my right, Mr. Stan 
Feader, the President of the Committee. I will 
ask Mr. Feader to introduce his associates. 


Mr. Stan Feader, President, Inglewood- 
Ramsay Redevelopment Committee: To my 
immediate right is Reverend David Gilchrist, 
of Trinity United Church. Next to him is 
Canon Van der Leest, pastor of St. John’s 
Anglican Church. Behind me is Mrs. Caroline 
Curtis, formerly a school teacher and now a 
home-maker, and beside her is Mr. Joe Mel- 
huish, who is retired. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, sir. As 
we have told all the other witnesses, we have 
already read your brief and we would ask 
you now to make some comments and further 
remarks. Then we will take the opportunity 
to ask you a few questions. 


Mr. Feader: My comments really were, in 
accordance with the instructions put out by 
the committee—that is a very brief summary 
of the brief since you would rather have some 
remarks I can only speak off the cuff. 


This approach is a little different than 
most. What we are attempting to do in our 
area which has been described by one gov- 
ernment agency as about as low as it can go 
is to redevelop and rehabilitate the district 
through our own efforts with the co-opera- 
tions eventually of the three levels of 
government. 


In the area there are many poor. We 
haven’t given you a figure because our studies 
haven’t gone this far yet. We have had one 
figure of 70 per cent on welfare which we do 
not think is correct. It is probably a little bit 
high. It is a very old district in Calgary and 
pretty run down but we think it should be 
preserved for several reasons which are in 
the brief. 


There are many pensioners down there. 
Relief for pensioners, even with a supplemen- 
tary income would probably be that they 
should not have to pay taxes for the purposes 
of supporting education. That has been 
coming to the fore more so in Saskatchewan, 
I think that in Alberta, then there are many 
states in the United States which don’t have 
property taxes for education. 


It would certainly be a big help to pension- 
ers and we have several hundred of them in 
our area. I think I will leave it there since 
you have read the brief and you may have 
questions which I hope we can answer 
although our studies at this point and time 
have only carried forward for about five 
months and we are trying to make a living 
and it is a long drawn out process. 


Thank you very much. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Feader, possi- 
bly before we ask any questions we could 
hear from other members of your committee. 


Canon Van Der Leesi, St. John’s Anglican 
Church: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
make a few comments. First of all, the re- 
development committee of Inglewood-Ramsay 
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is trying to combat the attitude that has 
developed for the past twenty or thirty years 
by the committee as well as the landlords 
as looking down upon Inglewood as something 
that has to be phased out and because it is to 
be phased out it is good for putting any kind 
of people there and making it a kind of ghetto 
of low income earners instead of spreading it 
over throughout the city. 


The committee itself has not worried about 
it so far and we don’t cry because the govern- 
ments are doing this, the municipal and other 
governments, but we are trying by this com- 
mittee is to take positive action, study the 
whole problem and come up with suggestions 
and urge the government into action. 


Much of the poverty and much of the prob- 
lems I think that should be handled by the 
people themselves and of course the govern- 
ment can encourage and help through certain 
legislation to approve the situation in regards 
to the attitude developed by the city and the 
landlords. ; 


The second point which was made here on 
page 7 of the brief where one of the causes of 
poverty is called ignorance and that because 
the people very often have less education and 
are not as quick in figuring out how to buy, 
etc., they are not able to economically and as 
we heard in the former presentation, that 
economic buying is of necessity; they have to 
because they have a very low income. 


Now, economic buying is only possible 
when you have the knowledge but I would 
like to point out that uneconomic buying is 
not the privilege of the poor because the rich 
are well known for uneconomic buying as 
well as the brownie leader in our district 
discovered when she took her children out to 
camp. She provided a camp for the poor chil-— 
dren at a reasonable price and she was able 
to take them out for less than four dollars for 
the week-end and when she compared it with | 
brownie camps from other parts of the city 
where they have more money to spend, they 
spent far more and they discovered they | 
could bring half of it back because it was 
uneconomic to spend more. 


It is true however that ignorance is a dif-_ 


ficulty in poverty. 


For that reason the committee in Inglewood 
tries to get as many people who are knowl- | 
edgeable and are able to lead the people in 
the community in order to have a voice and 
to present their problems°as well as lead 
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them into action rather than wait and sit 
back and say why didn’t the government do 
anything. Thank you very much. 


Reverend David Gilchrist, Trinity United 
Church: Mr. Chairman, a great many things 
in this brief have come out and I am partic- 
ularly concerned about the fact that the solu- 
tion to poverty as the solution to many other 
things has often come down to more money, 
more money, more money. 


My contention is and has been increasingly 
so for years now that more money is not the 
answer; it is only part of the answer. I know 
of one case from my own personal experience 
where a man earning one thousand dollars— 
and there were several in the same boat—but 
I am referring to this specific one case where 
a man was earning one thousand dollars a 
month and was broke for the next pay day 
every time. In other words, he lived in virtual 
poverty although he had in his hands one 
thousand dollars a month. 


This was a little over twice what I was 
supporting a family of three children on. The 
solution then is not just giving more money 
because no matter how much money you give 
unless a person knows how to use it, it will 
go down the drain and I was rather impressed 
by the panel that went just before us where 
there was a discussion about having to make 
decisions repaying the medicare or groceries. 


Well, I have decisions to make as well. I 
have decisions to make between smoking and 
giving my children music lessons and it seems 
to me that when a family can spend thirty to 
forty dollars a month on tobacco I really have 
to wonder about this business. Have we not 
got enough to give milk to our kids? 


Mrs. Caroline Curtis, Home-maker: In re- 
gards to education, I think that the govern- 
ment could be very positive towards school 
boards across the country in the form of plan- 
ning more decentralization. 


In other words, perhaps some of the school 
programs just don’t fit into some of the inner- 
city core areas, such as our own and here we 
need people to be involved in a more 
individualized form of education. 


I think, as I recommended in the brief, that 
the government could exert pressure on 
school boards to become more individualized, 
more tailored to the needs of these people 
instead of hitting a little too high for their 
grasp. 
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Another way that would help is if the pro- 
grams could be started with some seed 
money, just enough to get the community 
itself started and working toward its own 
educational programs. And I think it would 
be very exciting and interesting as well as 
most helpful to the individual citizen. 


That is all I have to say. 


Mr. Joe Melhuish, retired pensioner: Well, 
Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say a little 
bit on the pensions. Now, being one myself I 
know what they are going through. I am not 
at the poverty level yet but I can see the day 
approaching. The cost of living is going up 
day by day and I can tell you that my fixed 
income—my income in the last five years is 
decreasing in purchasing power or has 
decreased in purchasing power by about 
twenty-five to thirty percent. 


The day is not far away when I will not 
have any purchasing power at all and money 
will not be able to buy anything at all and 
the only solution I can see to this is a guaran- 
teed income. 


Now, we have a lot of pensioners in our 
district and how some of them live on the 
supplementary income I can’t tell you. It must 
be darn hard for them to do. I am getting by 
by myself anyway but as I say I have not too 
much to spare at the end of the time and I 
am speaking for the other pensioners who 
really need help and the only way I can see is 
if they have a guaranteed income they will be 
able to rest in bed at night comfortably. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much. Is there anything else that you would 
like to add to the brief? 


Mr. Feader: No, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, I was rather 
interested in the gentleman who spoke about 
the man making one thousand dollars a 
month and couldn’t make ends meet. Is it a 
matter of education and home-making? Is 
there any programs that could be instituted 
whereby people could learn how to buy and 
how to make ends meet. I believe that women 
do handle about eighty percent of the money. 


Reverend Gilchrist: Yes, this is another 
suggestion in our brief that such things as 
learning how to budget and so on ought to be 
taught way back in the sixth grade of school. 


In other words, we should be preparing 
people way back in the sixth grade by teach- 
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ing them how to live. This is one of the points 
we have made. 


An interesting experiment was tried in our 
district under the mental health association 
and encouraged the people of St. Matthew’s 
church in the city to provide leadership for 
poor women in home-making, budgeting, 
cooking, sewing, child care and so on. They 
found that the women were not able to travel 
as far as St. Matthew’s so they asked Trinity 
if they could use our facilities and they would 
provide the leadership. 


Unfortunately this particular experiment 
didn’t work out too well because the women 
that they had hoped would come to take 
advantage of it were for some reason or other 
busy but I think this is a step in the right 
direction. 


Certainly more money is needed but all I 
am saying is more money without what you 
are suggesting, education, is really money 
down the drain. 


Senator Fergusson: I noticed this recom- 
mendation in your brief on page 8 that this 
should be taught in the schools in grades say 
five and six and I think it is a very good idea 
but there is not much we can do about this 
because this would be part of the educational 
curriculum for which we would have no con- 
trol and also I noticed that you refer to 
knowledge of political systems is important 
and that this should be taught and the chil- 
dren should be taught about political systems 
and individual rights. 


Isn’t this already taught in the schools in 
the social study classes—that sort of thing? 


Reverend Gilchrist: I don’t think it is taught 
in the sense of people knowing the avenues 
through which they can go to get the action 
they need at a particular time and no, cer- 
tainly social studies covers about politics but 
only the method of governing. I was thinking 
of policits in a far more parochial sense 
where a person in a given difficulty would 
know who to go to to help him in that par- 
ticular need. 


Senator Fergusson: Oh, I didn’t understand 
that from what I read. 


The Deputy Chairman: J would like some- 
one to question. Do you find it difficult to get 
poor people to participate in your projects? 
Do they just say, ‘“‘Well, I don’t care. It is not 
for me’? What are your experiences? 
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Reverend Gilchrist: Are you speaking 
specifically of the project that I mentioned 
which St. Matthew’s tried? 


The Deputy Chairman: Or any other. 


Reverend Gilchrist: This is the problem, 
yes. There is a lack of participation but why 
we haven’t been able to discover yet. 


The Deputy Chairman: You don’t know 
why? 


Reverend Gilchrisi: No. 


Senaior Hastings: How many people are 
participating in the Inglewood-Ramsay 
Redevelopment Committee? 


Mr. Feader: There must be around thirty 
altogether. I haven’t been able to attend all 
the meetings because there are about six dif- 
ferent committees but at the pollution meet- 
ing I attended last there were twelve people 
there much to my amazement because to get 
a committee of three you are lucky some- 
times. This is really ture. 


Interest in the community is good I think. 
Where we expected to have forty people out 
we had well over three hundred. 


Senator Hastings: What brought them 
there? 
Mr. Feader: On that occasion it was a 


newsletter that went out to everyone from 
the associaion pointing out some of the prob- 
lems plus the fact that a study had been done 
by one of the local colleges on the area. They 
were going to tell the community what they 
found out. This, much to my amazement, 
filled the hall. 


The Deputy Chairman: Do you find that 
advertising on television has a bad effect on 
the consumers? 


Reverend Gilchrist: I think that any adver- 
tising that makes luxury appear as a necessi- 
ty has an adverse effect. I think basically we 
are a fairly gullible creature, man, and as 
soon as a person comes to think of something 
which is essentially luxury as being a necessi- 
ty and he sees that everybody else has it, 
therefore he must have it and it becomes bad, 
yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are we living too 
much on credit cards today? 


Mr. Melhuish: Well, I would say yes to that 
question and I think myself they are making 
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credit a little too easy for people to get and 
some people don’t know how to use the cred- 
its that is one of the dangers of the advertis- 
ing system as it is. Going back to this ques- 
tion of are we having difficulties in our 
committees and this sort of thing, the answer 
is no, we are not. 


We are getting wonderful results from this 
committee work we are doing even though we 
are small in committees we have plenty of 
backing behind these committees and we are 
getting support from professional help outside 
and also the city is working very closely with 
us SO we are doing very well on this project 
we are on now and we hope we will get good 
results from it. 


Canon Van Der Leest: I don’t think for the 
lower income classed people that credit card 
buying is the real problem. Easy credit is of 
course always a problem but I think especial- 
ly those who are dealing with finance compa- 
nies and who have easy access to ready 
money is far worse because the finance com- 
panies don’t guide the people. They just loan 
the money at any time. I heard it one time of 
a family that was in great difficulty and when 
I asked what the problem was they said well, 
we owe one finance company two thousand 
dollars and I said well, do you owe anything 
else and they said they owed another finance 
Bapany another two thousand dollars and a 
third one thousand dollars. 


That was five thousand dollars that was 
tied up and there was no ability of ever being 
able to pay it back and the finance company 
are not really worried because they could just 
simply come in and reclaim the furniture or 
whatever so the finance company doesn’t 
suffer from it but the poor themselves do 
suffer from it. 


Senator Fergusson: You say on page 10— 

this is where I would like a little explanation 
—you say: 
It is not the desire nor intention of this 
committee on education to bring every- 
one to a common life style, but rather to 
give each individual a choice. In order to 
do this education must be individualized 
to meet special requirements of culture 
and learning abilities. 

One way of achieving this would seem 
to be through the individual controlling 
his learning situation rather than the 
centralization policy of the Calgary 
School Board. 
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Would you mind explaining how an individu- 
al could be able to control his learning 
situation? 


Mrs. Caroline Curtis: Well, in context to 
this, it seems that in our particular communi- 
ty, the school system was having difficulty to 
the point where they were going to phase out 
the schools and this was their solution and 
they were going to bus the children into 
another area. 


Well, in this sense it seems to be very 
obvious that the system as they designed it 
wasn’t hitting at the level that it should be 
say in our inner-city homes and the calibre of 
the students so there so possibly a program 
designed to meet this type of person and 
people is needed rather than—I hate to say 
it—but the average white suburban middle 
class education. That is what is meant there. 


The Deputy Chairman: How many years 
ago was your committee organized? 


Mr. Feader: In February of this year. 


The Deputy Chairman: Now, if you had 
these problems before, why didn’t you organ- 
ize before? 


Mr. Feader: I don’t know. I haven’t been in 
the community that long but there seems to 
be a feeling of apathy. No one was doing 
anything but if I could speak in terms of a 
sociologist the myth had been created by the 
planners that this was going to an area of 
light industry and a large ulterior road was 
going to go through a densely populated area. 
Once this kind of myth was established, 
people seemed to fall away due to the fact 
that there was a lack of leaders. The leaders 
just weren’t there so that ever since 1963 
nothing had been done until suddenly they 
realized the conditions they were in and then 
they decided to form a committee to see what 
they could do about it. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are you satisfied 
with the results up to now? 


Mr. Feader: Yes we are. It has seemed to 
snowball really. There have been quite a 
number of things happen and we have had 
encouragement from Ottawa in that eventual- 
ly this may have to be an urban renewal 
project because there is one thousand homes 
that you can describe as shacks. 


No basements, porches are falling apart, 
unpainted, poor lumber and the whole thing. 
They are covered up with paint and corrugat- 
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ed steel yet there are some very good type 
homes intermixed with all of this. 


One result was a presentation to the City 
Council and we have in writing their com- 
plete co-operation and the co-operation of 
every department of the city to help us in our 
studies. 


Mr. Melhuish: I might just add to that. I 
have lived in this district for forty-four years 
and the apathy as you would call it is due to 
the. fact that industry has moved into that 
district—we are surrounded by industry and 
it is gradually creeping in and in and in. The 
workers that used to work in and around that 
area have become a little more affluenced, 
you might say, and they have moved out of 
the district and we have seen this here dis- 
trict deteriorate to the extent of what it is 
now. 


It is now our intention to put it back to 
what it was again into what I might call a 
first class district. We want to get that district 
back to where it was before when I first 
started living there forty-four years ago. 


I think that with this committee going as 
we are going now we have a great hope of 
being able to accomplish something by help- 
ing ourselves but we need a little encourage- 
ment on the way as well. 


Mr. Feader: Senator Hastings would be 
familiar with the fact that this was originally 
Calgary before it moved across the river and 
there were a lot of great families there, lead- 
ers such as the Crosses, the Walkers, the 
Pierces, the Stuarts and they moved out and 
that is about what has happened over a 
period of thirty or forty years. 


Canon Van Der Leest: When you asked 
about how the renewal committee started I 
think in all fairness we should mention that 
one of the architects that moved into the dis- 
trict and saw what was going on and he got 
the poor people more and more interested 
and I think that is what started it. 


He realized that the district was on the 
downroad and also that the people were not 
aware of the things that were planned in city 
hall—that is to say the city engineers, etc. 
and through his activities here our eyes were 
opened and we realized that many things 
were decided for the district which were 
detrimental without the people actually 
having any knowledge of it and so he got us 
working and some of the aldermen then real- 
ized what was going on and started to support 
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us and encouraged us to take the bull by the 
horn and take action to give suggestions t 
the city rather than just sit back and let 
things go on the way they were. 


The Deputy Chairman: Do you have ar 
alderman in your region? 


Mr. Feader: 
trustee. 


No alderman and no schoo! 


The Deputy Chairman: You are the orphar 
of the community! 


Mr. Feader: One of them. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, members 0: 
the committee, we thank you very kindly anc 
I am sure your brief will receive the greates’ 
of attention, the same as all the others. We 
appreciate you coming before us this evening. 


It has been a very interesting brief. We 
have seen similar situations in many case: 
right across Canada in the last two years. Ir 
many places people are becoming conscious 0: 
their problems. They are participating. Ws 
feel that this has been a weakness of peopl 
across the nation. We have seen the schoo 
boards and home and school associations anc 
other organizations and we see that the 
people are starting to belong and participate 
in these organizations. They have sort of los 
the feeling of ‘Well, why should we belong 
What can they do for us?” 


In the last two years there has been <¢ 
change and it has only been in the last twt 
years that the people of Canada, the Govern 
ment of Canada, not only the federal but the 
provincial and municipal governments, have 
started to realize just how great a problen 
poverty is in Canada. We always assume¢ 
that there were many wealthy provinces it 
Canada and that they had most of everything 
It is true enough that we have a lot of things 
but we were sad to see that there is so mucl 
poverty in existence in our society across the 
nation. 


This problem will not be solved overnight 
There is a lot of work to be done but at leas 
this is a beginning. People realize that the} 
need assistance and we will do everythin: 
possible to help them and eventually thing: 
will be much, much better. 


It has been our observation that people art 
not unreasonable. They want jobs. They wan 
to work and earn a decent living. It is sa¢ 
that we do not seem to be able to provid 
these things. This is one of the problems tha 
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we are trying to solve in our cross-Canada 
ravels. We realized that mechanization and 
jutomation were working against labour, but 
we really did not fully appreciate it until we 
aw it for ourselves. 


The members of this committee have seen 
his from one end of the country to the other. 
Ve will report to the Government and we 
will say that we were there, that we saw 
what people needed, that we talked with 
hem and listened to their recommendations. 


Once again we appreciate your appearance 
»efore us this evening. thank you very much. 


The Deputy Chairman: Ladies and gentle- 
nen, we have one other witness to hear. He is 
Mir. Jack Johnson, former president of the 
Sompany of Young Canadians and he would 
ike to say a few words. He was under the 
mpression that he was too late to present a 
yrief. Mr. Johnson would like to talk to us 
ibout legal aid, a subject which interests all 
f us. 


_Mr. Jack Johnson: Thank you very much, 
ir I started working on a brief way back and 
hen I gained the impression that individuals 
vould not be heard so I ceased, that is why I 
lave no brief and I apologize for that. 


If I could take the time there are several 
voints I would like to make, one arising out 
f my legal experience and the other arising 
ut of my Company of Young Canadians 
xperience. 


_ As far as the legal bit, there is little to be 
aid because it is obvious but to a significant 
ection of the population, the  under- 
rivileged groups the law and lawyers are not 
rotectors. They are a menacing influence. 


They only see the law and lawyers when 
omebody is taking something from them 
vhether it is their liberty in criminal court or 
2izing their goods because they haven’t paid 
_ finance company or so on. They are always 
2eing the law from the wrong end and nor- 
lally they do not have access to the lawyers 
rithout paying fees. 


There are various arrangements set up by 
arious law societies to cover this but lawyers 
re generally very careful not to advertise the 
Vailability of these and most people who 
on’t have a lot of money in their pockets 
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would no more go into a lawyer’s office than 
into a doctor’s office. 


Sitting inside may be a lawyer who is will- 
ing to help them and may be willing to do it 
for nothing but anybody with any pride will 
not go in unless they can pay so I think we 
need legal aid available to everybody almost 
on the same basis as medicare. 


One of the most important elements is not 
so much a lawyer available for a big case but 
a lawyer available for a simple consultation. 
When a landlord serves you a notice on the 
first of June to get out on the thirtieth, is it 
legal or illegal? You don’t need to get a 
lawyer to give you a great bloody opinion, all 
you need is ten minutes on the telephone with 
some lawyer to get an answer but this is not 
available. In so many cases that is all we 
need. That is all I have to say about that 
because to me it iis obvious. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are you aware, sir, 
that many provinces have legal aid now? 


Mr. Johnson: Yes, but as I say the availa- 
bility is not advertized and I would be inter- 
ested to know how many people are aware of 
it in Alberta or Calgary that there is a civil 
legal aid plan that was started wiithin the last 
month. We will just have to see how it works 
out. 


Senator Hastings: Many of the various law 
students in Montreal and Vancouver and 
other centres, law students are getting out in 
the local communities for holding consulta- 
tions say, just a matter of five minutes and 
they are able to help these people. Is that not 
done in Alberta? 


Mr. Johnson: I have seen no sign of it here 
in Alberta. This started in some of the bigger 
cities in the east. 


Senator Inman: Halifax as well. 


Mr. Johnson: There is a question of money 
here. In some of the big New York law firms 
that you know do people going on making it a 
condition that that firm pay so that they can 
spend twenty percent of their time in low 
income districts working for nothing. 

That is a condition of their employment. In 
effect then, those big wealthy firms are doing 
what they should do in my opinion anyway. 
They are returning some of this wealth in the 
form of services. 


That hasn’t hit Alberta, to my knowledge. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Are you saying that 
it has been organized now in Alberta? 


Mr. Johnson: There is a civil legal aid plan 
starting in Calgary this month and we have 
yet to see how well it will work. I am sure it 
will be an improvement. My point is that the 
advertising has to be made available in 
almost a decentralized basis. 


This should be done instead of some lawyer 
hiding down in the mobile tower or some- 
thing like that. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are they ready to 
advertize now or do you think they are just 
in the organization stage? 


Mr. Johnson: If it is like in previous plans, 
there won’t be any advertising. 


The Deputy Chairman: Right. 


Mr. Johnson: My only point really concern- 
ing my CYC experience interesting, tempest- 
uous and short though it was, is this. To me, 
the crux of the whole problem—I hate cliches 
but I can sum it up in a cliche. 


The problem is that we have a lonely 
crowd in a rip-off society and to me it is just 
that simple. By lonely crowd, I mean there 
are people with problems ail over the place 
but they do not trust each other and do not 
communicate with each other. 


We learned this morning apparently that 
the Mayor is indicating that low income 
working people are very tired of having wel- 
fare people on their backs. This is ridiculous. 
Those people should be making a common 
cause against what is keeping them down but 
they are hostile to each other. To me that is 
absolutely shocking, each sitting off in his 
own corner suffering instead of getting 
together. 


The rip-off society I think is obvious to 
anybody because that is exactly what it is. 
That is the spirit of private enterprize; you 
take what you can get whether you are RCA 
Victor looking flor a cost plus contract or the 
Canadian government all the way down the 
line. 


Whether it is an industry dumping mercury 
in Howe Sound not giving a damn about 
other people whose livelihood or fishing 
livelihood depends on it. 


This is a rip-off society. You take you 
know, nothing is given to you. You take in 
society. Okay, how do you take? You need 
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power. Now, the big people in society learned 
this long ago and they got together so you 
have the Canadian Bar Association, the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association the 
Chamber of Commerce and so on. 


They learned years ago that there is a 
power in numbers and of course they have an 
added advantage. They have a power in 
money too. To come even close to countering 
all of this you need group power among low 
incomes, disadvantaged groups. Well, how do 
you get it? This is where our educators come 
in and apparently our Mayor was unhappy 
this morning. They are needed to try to break 
down the barriers of the lonely crowd and get 
people working together. When they are 
together they have a bit of power. 


We finally got some housing action in this 
city when we finally did get the people 
together and we frightened a few politicians. 
That’s power. That is the name of the game. 


Now, at one time the Company of Young 
Canadians was a partial answer here in that 
it sent people out to various communities, 
their way was paid, and they started to talk 
to people trying to break down these barri- 
ers—getting them to work together. It was a 
great idea, terrific. 


Unfortunately, the CYC is now suffering 
from a disease called bureaucratitis and 
whether it will survive is doubtful. It may at 
the very least be maimed if not totally ill. 


We have to go a step further and get away 
from this inevitable Ottawa bureaucracy 
instead of giving money to CYC volunteers to 
go into these communities, perhaps we could 
give money directly to communities who in 
turn would hire their own volunteers, adjata- 
tors or whatever you want to call them. 


This is what I call the seed money concept. 
You plant a little bit of money; you give a 
thousand dollars to a community. It is not 
very much, peanuts. We spent thirteen mil- 
lion dollars fitting up a ship which is in the 
junkyard right now, so you give a thousand 
here and two thousand there and let these 
people work it out themselves to some extent. — 


This has worked terrifically well with the 
Indians in the Province of Alberta. They got 
some seed money and that seed has 
flourished. 


I call this the rip-off society and I think 
that’s got to change and I think it’s going to 
be a little slow in changing. It is going to 
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change because of the environmental 


program. 


We are all going to start suffering very 
quickly if we don’t get onto this problem and 
the solutions, if there are any at all, is no 
growth. 


No growth population, no growth in busi- 
ness, no growth in industry. That is what we 
have to come to in North America because we 
can’t go on breeding our environment, breed- 
ing more people, breeding more industry, 
taking more resources that are not renewable 
so it is obvious, any fool can see it. 


We have to change the society so it is based 
on no growth. You know now GNP is every- 
thing. Well, the only good thing about gross 
national product is that it measured the 
grossness of things so this is going to make 
your job, Honourable Senators, even more 
important because if we have a no growth 
society that would mean no more jobs next 
year than this year so what are we going to 
do with the people that are unemployed or 
under-employed right now? 


I am afraid I have no answer but I just 
know that some of the economists who are 
always working on yesterday’s problems 
better start thinking of tomorrow’s problem 
before we all die of affixiation or thirst or 
something like that. 


I finish from a little statement from J. P. 
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Galbraith’s—I don’t really know why the 
committee was sent out here because it is all 
really written, it is all obvious you could find 
the research already as to what is wrong but 
Galbraith said: 


Look, let’s stop using sociology as a sub- 
stitute for taxation. Money is not going to 
cure poverty for sure. 


The Deputy Chairman: 
please? 


Mr. Johnson: Galbraith; but the lack of 
money is going to mean it is impossible to 
cure poverty so as a start try putting some 
more money down where it will help. The 
seed money concept but make it larger. 
Thank you very much, senators. 


Who said that, 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Johnson. What you have told us 
will be made part of the record. 


I would like a motion from the committee 
to incorporate in the record a brief which we 
received today but which was not presented 
by anyone. There was no one here to present 
it. It is from the Calgary Labour Council. 


Senator Mr. 


Chairman. 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Deputy Chairman: The meeting is 
adjourned. 


Fergusson: I so move, 


The committee adjourned. 
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Introduction 

What the City of Calgary has to present to your study is 
modest, but we think informative and, hopefully, helpful to your 
deliberations. What has been done is to present (1) some reflec- 
tions of people engaged in actually working with the poor, (2) 
excerpts of interviews with persons suffering from the condition of 
poverty, and (3) a comparative profile for persons applying for 
financial aid and (4) some recommendations which you may consider in 
your search for the answer to eliminating poverty. 

Also included are individual submissions of two Calgary 
Aldermen which provide a direct view of these elected City represen- 
tatives. This brief includes the thoughts, attitudes and opinions of 
several individuals and thus may appear to be rambling and in places 
even contradictory. For this we ask your indulgence. The brief is 
presented to you in the hope that it, together with submissions from 
other individuals and groups across the country, will provide you 
with the information you need to find answers and solutions to the 


poverty situation that exists in Canada. 


Discussion 

It is difficult to write anything in this submission, gentle- 
ment, that will be new, eye-catching or sensational. It appears to us 
that there is little new to be written about poverty, a fact with which 
you are surely familiar from the multitude of submissions already 


presented in your extensive study. Essentially we believe that we need 
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not more words, but ACTION. We hope that your study will result in 
carefully considered solutions and the impetus, compassion and power 
to see that these solutions are implemented. 

You are aware of the statistics on unemployment and the 
numbers of working poor: those with inadequate incomes to support 
their faniliesi We wonder, however, if all people see behind these 
statistics the human misery, the isolation, alienation and often 
desperation of the human beings who are the "statistics''. We hope 
you see and understand the permanent scarring and the enormous loss 
of dignity of the people who live in circumstances of poverty. This 
to us must be included in any definition of poverty. In the words of 
one of the persons interviewed, it also means a "lack of interest in 
living!” and carries with it "social and psychological effects." 

The causes of poverty are myriad, and would appear to 
include a lack of education and vocational skills, illness--physical 
and mental, the subtle inequalities of justice, discrimination in 
employment practices, and old age. It is a well known fact that 
poverty breeds itself, that depressed areas and depressed persons, 
like our native peoples, are more subject to poverty. A changing 
society that asks for more technological skills and less agrarian 


skills produces poverty for many. Crises, like death, or unemployment 


1. One-quarter of our population earns below $4,000 amnually. 


2. This quote and all subsequent ones, unless otherwise indicated, 
are from the interviews in Appendix A. 
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due to seasonal weather conditions, result in poverty. There are 

few people in this country who have not felt some effects of 
inflation. Many have felt the effect of the fight against inflation 
through job loss. Family size can contribute to poverty as can rents 
that seem to increase monthly and swallow money that might go to other 
necessities. And we would be remiss not to suggest that the basic 
economic planning of this country should assign a higher priority to 
the solution of people problems. 

It is apparent that much more needs to be done for immigrants 
who come to Canada. It seems that they are often misinformed, as in 
the case of Mr. A., certified as an electrician in his home country. 
He was unable to qualify for Canadian papers and no help was extended 
to him to upgrade his education to Canadian standards or to help him 
with his language difficulties so as to enable him to take the 
written test required by the apprenticeship board. He says "I came 
to Canada to make a new life. I knew I would have to start again and 
I don't mind, if Canada would provide me with a decent job." 

It is apparent that poverty is more likely to occur when a 
man over 40 loses his job. Mr. B. says "It has got to the point where 
if you are over 40 they don't want you." "Anybody such as types like 
me in the older ages, companies will not hire you because you are 
over 40." Men in this age group are often blocked in the kind of 
work they can accept because sometimes they are not suitable for manual 
labor. They do often have, however, excellent experience and proven 


reliability. 
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It seems essential to allow people to work as they can and 
supplement their incomes, i.e. incapacitated persons who are able to 
work part days or two or three days a week. Mr. B. says "There is 
no reason why I couldn't work. I could be working four or five hours 
every day." Some of those interviewed showed, however, a dislike 
for the idea of a guaranteed annual income or "handout" as they often 
put it. "I have never liked the idea of getting anything for nothing. 
There is no reason why there couldn't be enough work for the population 
of Canada." And again, "Most of the people who have money, have 
earned it. I don't begrudge it to them." "Some people think that 
with this guaranteed income, some people are not going to work but 
I think that the average person would prefer to work than have a 
guaranteed income or be on social assistance; that people would rather 
work and be productive." 

Many of the people that were interviewed see a need for 
retraining, both men and women: "I feel that an education for my 
husband and I would be necessary." 

Problems of the aged are widely recognized. "TI think this 
is the most pitiful thing in Canada. It is a disgrace to the country. 
When you were young, you had youth and you could get out, but the 
old folks can't." One old age pensioner when asked what he would do 
if he had more money said he would like to get around the country more, 
perhaps take a bus and go as far as Strathmore (which is located 25 
miles east of our city). 


A man on old age assistance says "I haven't got anything 
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left and it's the start of the month." He claims he drinks to pass 
the time of day and spends time walking the streets. He has nothing 
else to do but stay in his room and estimates that a lot of his 
friends are in the same circumstances. He says he would like to be 
in a nicer place but his room was the best he could afford on his 
meager pension. 

The province of Alberta has some of the best legislation 
on this continent for the provision of social assistance and 
allowance. It is apparent, however, that poverty exists in Alberta. 
We would suggest that a social allowance system, no matter how well 
legislated and administered, is not a solution to poverty. It is 
necessary in some form, administered in a most human way, for some 
people, but must not be construed as a solution to the massive 


problem of poverty. 


Recommendations 
The following recommendations have been arrived at as a 
result of our personal interviews with citizens of Calgary and as a 
result of an examination of the statistical data on social assistance 
appendixed. 
1. That primary importance be given to the whole area 
of job training, job retraining and job creation; that 
more emphasis be placed in all educational and 
training institutions on improving the career 


guidance programs so that the experiences of the 
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graduates of those institutions will more adequately 
equip them for the job market. This must be done on 
a massive scale and must include adequate Wages during 
retraining. We see opportunity for job creation for 
present poverty victims in the areas of anti-pollution 
and development of increased resources for use of 
leisure time, i.e. recreational facilities--national 
and provincial parks, forestry areas, etc. 

That as a test of the federal government's success in 
publicizing the problems of the poor in Canada and 
gaining acceptance of action by the Canadian public, 
at the end of the fiscal year 1970-71 each and every 
Canadian be requested, voluntarily, to contribute an 
additional $1.00 in income tax. These monies would 
then be used to create employment for middle-aged 
"unemployed employable" men currently in receipt of 
public assistance. And, further, that these jobs be 
created in the field of air and water anti-pollution 
programs initiated by the federal government. 

That the full amount raised by the $1.00 additional 
income tax contributions be matched on a dollar for 
dollar basis by the federal government, and that this 
amount also be used in the suggested anti-pollution 
programs. 

That immediate action be taken to one adequately 


provide for old age pensioners, war pensioners and 
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other persons on fixed incomes. This should include 
increased financial aid (to meet economic needs) and 
increased social resources, like drop-in centres where 
meals and social activities are available, to meet the 
social and psychological needs of these people. 

That special consideration be given to employment of 
the man over 40 - 45 years of age. Increased consi- 
deration must be given to the experience and reliability 
of this age group and less to such discriminating factors 
as private or company pension schemes. 

That more help be extended to immigrants to Canada in 
the form of language classes and other acculturation 
programs. Foreign trade and professional credentials 
must be evaluated and the immigrant helped to meet 
Canadian standards where he is deficient. 

That where a person is only able to work part-time, he 
be encouraged to do so and not forced into greater 
dependency. 

That the minimum wage be increased for the benefit of 
the "working poor." 

That careful consideration must be given to the form, 
implementation and implications of a guaranteed annual 
income. We submit that most people do not want a 
"handout" but rather jobs and the dignity that 


accompanies a state of employment. 


10. 
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That the members of the Senate Poverty Committee 
closely consider the suggestion that elimination 
of poverty can be accomplished only if a majority 
of Canadian citizens in cooperation with all levels 
of government designate this as the major national 


goal. 
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AMPA PEN Dintexa 2A 


Some Views on Poverty: Excerpts From 
Interviews With Individuals and Families in Calgary 


The following excerpts have been extracted from a number of 
interviews conducted in Calgary during the month of July, 1970 
by City of Calgary Social Service Department staff. Those 
interviewed included several persons currently in receipt of 
public assistance or persons on the street, picked at random 
primarily in East Calgary. The interviewers encouraged spon- 
taneous comments focussed on the following questions: 


1. What is poverty? (Who are the poor?) 
2. Do we have it in Calgary? 

3. Why do we have it? 

4. What can be done about it? 


These interviews form the basis of many of the views presented 
in the main body of this brief and a vote of sncere thanks is 
expressed to both the interviewers and the respondents. 
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Situation: European immigrant (five years ago); six non- 
dependent children; lives with dependent wife; age - 45 
years; trained as electrician (nine years of classes and 
apprenticeship period); good physical health, but on 
"tranquilizers" for "bad nerves"; has been in receipt of 
full public assistance allowance for nine months of past 
year. 


Respondent: At the moment I have just about lived one year on welfare 


except for three months I went out and worked. The money 

I receive is not enough to live on. I am just alone with 
my wife. The money I receive and the price nowadays you 
don't get a decent meal three times a day. If you count 
the other expenses you have you don't have money for it. 
You don't have money to buy any clothes even though the 
Social Service allows for clothing money because of the 
high prices of food; so what is left? Nothing! I remember 
reading somewhere in the paper that couples can live on 
$400.00 a month, and I receive only $200.00 a month. There 
are other things, and I am just about ready to have a 
nervous breakdown. 
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Interviewer: You feel now that you are just about to that point? 


Respondent: Oh yes. I have to take tranquilizers three times a day 
to keep me going. I have applied for many jobs and have 
walked through every company in town. First he el, 4 ehon 
45 years old and the first thing they tell you is that 
you are too old. People like to hire employees who will 
work for less. 


I have a brother who is 60% invalid. He got a job for 
only four hours a day but doesn't make enough money, and 
if he doesn't get any work for a couple of days, then the 
office (welfare) should supply the rest of the money so 
he at least feels that he is doing some good in earning 
some of his living. Otherwise this guy says he makes 
$20.00 a week and the welfare gives him $30.00 a week so 
then it only cost the City $10.00 a week. So this guy 
feels he earns most of his living, yet the City helps 
him a little bit. 


Interviewer: You are talking about what we call our guaranteed income 
which we don't really have in Canada but what they talk 
about starting. They talk about moving towards this type 
of thing and do you think it would be good? 


Respondent : Oh yes. 
Interviewer: How would it work for someone in your circumstances? 


Respondent : Say if I can work two days a week I feel much better, but 
all I can do now is just sit down, do some work around 
the house, and sit down and watch T.V. JI am in good 
health and I want to work but can't find a JOIe 


Interviewer: Did you have a trade when you came to Canada? 


Respondent : Yes, I was an electrician for 23 years and I got my trade 
by going to school for nine years; then I came over to 
Canada. I spoke no English so I took any job for labor. 
After three months I went to the Apprenticeship Board and 
they wouldn't recognize my papers. I wrote a test and 
failed because I don't know enough of the language, so 
they gave me temporary papers for three months and these 
papers all they wanted to pay me was $2.00 an hour while 
the regular ones got $4.00. They wanted me to go back to 
school at Tech for four years. I couldn't go to school 
because I was married and had two kids but still I would 
go to school at night. Many immigrants from the old 
country have the same problem. 
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If you go to Canada Manpower they apparently do job 
retraining and job training so will they help you as far 
as getting your Canadian Certificate? 


The doctor and my social worker both arranged for Canada 
Manpower to get in touch with me but they didn't so I 
phoned them about every week till I'm sure they are fed 
up with me. I keep phoning. I came to Canada to make a 
new life. I knew I would have to start again and don't 
mind it if Canada would provide me with a decent job. 
Some times we feel just like D.P.'s because lots of 
companies use discrimination which isn't only my feeling 
but of many immigrants. 
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Yes, even though we have had many ups and downs I feel 
that I am a Canadian. I would like to make a living in 
Canada. I want to stay in Canada and I don't want to go 
back. What I like is the decent life. 
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Situation: 51 years; wife deceased (six years ago); one 
daughter, non-dependent (has University degree and works 
in another province); licensed mechanic (Canadian) but 
unable to get job due to insufficient skills with auto-— 
matic transmissions of late model; lives alone in light 
housekeeping accommodation; has been on full public 
assistance for six years. 


Is there poverty in Calgary? 
Definitely. 
Where? 


Anybody such as types like me in the older ages where a 

lot of companies will not hire you because you are too old. 
It has got to the point that if you are over 40 they don't 
want you. 


How old are you? 


Fifty-one--which is my biggest problem. I can't go into 
the manual labor anymore or I could probably with a pick 
and shovel which I can't do. 


So you are blocked two ways as far as age is concerned——- 
in the kind of work you can take and in the company which 
will hire you because of age. Why do they say they won't 
take you when you are 51? 
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Respondent: I have had a few places tell me no T was too old, that 
they wanted a young man to do the work but he had to 
have the same experience that I had which I can't see how 
they can get the experience. 
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Interviewer: What do you think we can do about poverty to help people 
who are living in poor circumstances? 


Respondent: Myself I can't see this idea of guaranteeing their wage. 
Interviewer: You have heard about this guaranteed annual income? 


Respondent: I can't see how this can help because I have found myself 
you are only going to get paid what you are worth regard- 
less. It is going to be up to the people to earn the 
money to work and to learn their particular trade and 
eventually produce more, making their labor more valuable 
to the company. 


Interviewer: What things could or should be done for people in circum- 
stances like yours? 


Respondent: Try and find work of some kind if they can't do hard 
labor. There is no reason why I couldn't. I could be 
working for four or five hours every day for the City 
even if it is a case of paper work. 


Interviewer: So you don't like the system as it exists right now? 


Respondent: I have never liked the idea of getting anything for 
nothing, and then with me in the last depression right 
through the 30's I never got anything, and if I wanted 
two bits to go to town on Saturday night, I had to work 
for it before I could go. There is no reason why there 
couldn't be enough work for the population of Canada. 


Interviewer: Can you define for me poverty or being poor and what it 
is to be poor? 


Respondent: Not enough money to look after your every day needs such 
as food, housing and medical care. That is the money 
part of it--financial poverty. The poverty is not having 
anything. A lot of people have different beliefs, different 
things they enjoy doing and are not able to do that. When 
they haven't the money to look after themselves then they 
can't enjoy themselves. It's not only just the lack of 
money, it's the lack of being interested in living. Just 
the case of acting the same as a cat or dog as long as you 
get your meal every day, that is all you want. 
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Something to do with the way you feel, not just what you 
earn? 


The feeling you have when you can't do anything, you can't 
get further ahead than you are in the education and though 
the government goes actually as far as they can. I wish 
it would be compulsory that you have to get your grade 12 
or senior matric. 
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Situation: 42 years; married with two dependent children; 


grade 12 education; worked for 15 years in grocery business; 
health problem initially caused unemployment; has been on 
assistance for six weeks. 


We were just wondering what you think poverty is. 


As I said a minute ago, it's not just being on welfare: 
there are people who are working who are poor, who don't 
earn enough to support themselves the way they would like 
to. I think this might be my definition--when you think 
of the word poverty you think of people living in slums 
with no food or nothing. 


In other words not enough money. 


Yes, not enough money to support your family the way they 
should or could be supported and I don't mean fancy clothes 
and fancy cars. I mean never enough food or clothes. I 
have been on social assistance for six weeks now and have 
never considered myself in the situation of poverty although 
between unemployment insurance and social assistance we're 
sure not living the high on the hog. I guess that is my 
definition of poverty: not being able to support yourself. 


It's sort of what you see around you. 


Yes, that's right. Of course, everything is relative and 

I consider myself poor right now because my total allowances 
are something like $350.00 a month and I have three children. 
I consider myself poor and yet I can think of a lot poorer 
people. 


When you were working were you in better circumstances? 


For the last few years I have never had a job which paid 
less than $400.00 or $450.00 so we are subsisting on about 
a hundred dollars or so a month less than we used to when 
I was working and then I would have considered a high wage 
earning around $450.00. 
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Interviewer: What do you think causes poverty or what are some of the 
reasons of people being poor? 


Respondent: Some people are poor that I have seen because they have 
no ambition that if they could come here or collect 
unemployment insurance all their life they would be quite 
happy. One of the causes is that people don't care and 
then there are others who do. Lack of ambition would be 
one. Some people think it is God's will that they are 
going to be poor and never be rich. I used to be a sales- 
man and have read lots of sales books and this is true that 
people do think this way. You can call it destiny if 
you like or God's will that the fact is that you are 
always going to be poor and not rich, but this is not so. 


Interviewer: What about the people you referred to earlier, the ones 
who aren't on assistance? 


Respondent: Probably a lack of education to do with a job that pays 
better as this day and age you almost have to have a 
grade 12 to do anything to work with the City even. What 
used to be called ordinary jobs which anyone could get no 
matter what education they had now require better education. 
Even though they are capable to do the job they can't 
because they lack the education. 
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Interviewer: What do you think could be done about it? Especially if 
we have these conditions in great numbers of people in 
these circumstances? 


Respondent: I really don't know. It is pretty easy to blame the 
government. 


Interviewer: How is the government to blame? What should the govern- 
ment be doing or what is it doing now to cause poverty? 


Respondent: This inflation drive is causing unemployment. 
Interviewer: Is this what you got caught in--this inflation? 


Respondent: Right. Then, of course, in my particular case it goes 
back to the education thing. My health problem is now 
cured and now I walk into people who might hire me, but 
I'm not allowed to because I'm 42 years old and the pension 
plan says 355 is the limit. 
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Mr. and Mrs. D.: 


Situation: Mr. D. 45 years; married; five dependent 
children; grade 6 education; husband has history of 
steady employment as truck driver, but wage has never 
adequately supported family; presently in receipt of 
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supplemental public assistance because wages are not 
high enough to support his family. Husband's present 
attitude towards this situation is summed up by his 
statement: "I want to supplement my own income and not 
have someone else do it." 

What would you say poverty is? Who would you say the 
poor people are? 


Right here! (Thumped table) 


Okay, if you don't have enough food to eat, you're poor. 
Is this what you are saying? 


Well, making ends meet, you know. 


If a person like a pensioner has sufficient money, he is 
able to buy his food but his pension isn't that good so 
he can buy and with the way rents are he has to live in 
say a slum district which you can see down in southeast 
Calgary or you used to be able to and I don't think it 
has changed that much. 


So that you say that just because you can afford to buy 
enough food to eat doesn't mean that you're not poor. 


No, no, I mean you got to have the necessities besides. 
What are the necessities? 


Well, you got to have a sufficient amount of money for 
medical, for education for your children and a lot of 
people can't even get that in this country, on too good 
a standard. 


So, in Canada what makes somebody poor? Who would the 


poor be in Canada? 
Well, a person that's not making a livable wage. 


A livable wage, and a livable wage guarantees what? Or 
should guarantee what? 


Should guarantee, well not in my case because I owe money. 


But if I was making this wage that I am, it should 
guarantee me rent, food, clothing, all the necessities 
to exist on and have some left over. That is what every- 


body should have, and I feel that you read about it in the 


paper. In India, the Eskimos, and other people, they 
don't have that either. 
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I don't think that old age pensioners have sufficient 

to live on. Look at those old women here that the 

Mayor went to bat for not too long ago. They were in an 
apartment. They were going to be kicked out or their 

rent was going to be raised double, or something like this. 
They couldn't afford it on the pension they were making, 
they weren't living in that good a house to start with. 


Like I'm making right now $312.00. As of yesterday, I'm 
making another 5% more. The wages are good but after 
deductions it's not so much ag you plan on. You know, 
as soon as you're in another wage bracket, of course 
your taxes go up that much higher. There are farmers 

in this province that are pretty hard up, that are poor. 
Maybe not through their own efforts but their condition. 


What kind of condition? 


Lack of sales--they can't sell their product. They're 
financially poor but they're not materially poor. 


You were talking about what a livable wage should guarantee. 
What sho.ld it guarantee? 


We said it should guarantee the necessities of life. 


Should it guarantee anything else but the necessities 
of life? 


Yes. 

What? 

A few luxuries I should imagine. 

What kind of luxuries is everybody entitled to have? 
To be able to go out once in a while. 

Maybe to have a holiday, and that includes everybody. 
You don't really know what? 

I don't really know what to say. 

About what poverty is? 


I know I'm financially up against it, but I don't know 
what other people's positions are. 


Okay, you know that you're financially up against it. 
Does this mean you're poor? 


It means a hardship for me. 


It means a hardship, but you wouldn't class yourself in 
the poverty level? 
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Maybe I'm a little proud but I don't think I would. 
Okay. Who is? 


Like I said, I think old age pensioners, war pensioners, 
and Indians, and some types of farmers. 


The ones raising wheat or others as well? 
Others as well if there's no market for their product. 
Okay, why are old age pensioners poor? 

I don't think they get sufficient pension. 


From the government? What should be done about it? Do 
you think they should get more? 

Yes. © Don't you? 
Mm-hmm, I suppose. 
Why shouldn't they? 


Well, if they can't make a living, what kind of a living 
should they be guaranteed? 


A good one. They shouldn't have to live in slum areas, 
and they should have adequate financial support for the 
rest of the things they require. 


And war pensioners? 


The same thing. (Well, they kind of earned this??) 


Who else would you say was poor? You said something about 
age being a barrier in getting further education, which 
often limited the type of job you have. What can be done 
about that or what do you think should be done about that? 


Well, the way they put it, it sounds very reasonable, 
that at my age I have to have three year's apprenticeship 
at a low rate so I would have sufficient money to support 
the family. 


This sounds reasonable? 
I don't know what to say. 


It's a hard problem to figure out which is why I guess they 


have senators roaming all over the countryside asking every- 
body. 
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iMas\eeubyeas Situation: 65 years; pensioner; single; lives alone 
in a small apartment in downtown Calgary. 
Interviewer: Can you describe for me your room? 


Respondent: My room, I got a two-room suite. One part is the kitchen 
part, the other part is where I sleep, kind of a bedroom. 


Interviewer: What does it cost you a month? 

Respondent : It costs me $40.00. 

Interviewer: I see. You're a pensioner, aren't you? 
Respondent: Yes, I'm a pensioner. 

Interviewer: How much do you get a month? 

Respondent : $111.41. 

Interviewer: And how do you find you can live on that? 
Respondent: It's very hard. I can just barely get by on that. 
Interviewer: What do you spend your money on? 


Respondent : Well, food besides the room rent, a few clothes, the 
odds here and there as to recreation. Once in a while 
I go to the bar and have a couple of beers and probably 
g0 someplace on a Sunday, maybe the Zoo. 


Interviewer: How do you spend your day? What do you do on a normal 
day? 


Respondent: I don't play pool, I do a lot of reading. 


Interviewer: Can you describe for me a normal day--what you would do, 
let's say what have you got planned today? 


Respondent: Today, I'll have to go to the welfare. 

Interviewer: Why do you have to go to the welfare? 

Respondent : Well, they're gonna have to pay my room for the month. 
Interviewer: Is your cheque late? 

Respondent: My cheque was stolen out of my room. 


Interviaver: I see. How do you like the people down here? The people 
you live with? 


Respondent : Well, I like them all fine. I don't see anything wrong 
with them. A little drinking and going on is pretty 
usual in pretty near every apartment. 


Interviewer: Oh? 


Respondent: I do some myself. 
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Interviewer: Why do you drink? 
Respondent: Just to pass the time I imagine. 
Interviewer: Do you find it hard to fill your time? 


Respondent: Yes I do. I have an awful time and I'm kind of a restless 
fellow. Get tired of walking the streets. 


Interviewer: Do you find that most of your days are spent walking the 
streets? 


Respondent: Yes. Nothing else to do but stay in your room like you 
caught me now. 


Interviewer: Do you find that a lot of your friends down here do the 
same thing you do in a day? 


Respondent: Yes. I do. 
Interviewer: Why is that--do you think? 
Respondent: Nothing to do. 
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Interviewer: How long have you been on pension? 


Respondent: Well, I'm going on 66. Since March, I was 65 on March 27. 
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Interviewer: How much money would you have left over after you paid 
your rent and bought your food to have for yourself for 
maybe clothes or for some entertainment, going to the 
bar, maybe? 


Respondent: Well, I haven't got anything left. I haven't got anything 
left as far as that goes, I'm broke now. 


Interviewer: And it's the start of the month. 
Respondent: And it's the start of the month. 
Interviewer: Do you find that happens often? 


Respondent: Well, it happens every month on the pension that you're 
getting. 


Interviewer: If you had your choice, would you like to live down here 
or maybe would you like to live in a nicer place? 


Respondent: I would like a nicer place, sure, if I could afford it, 
but this is the best I could afford at the present. 


Interviewer: Do you find that it's the same case with most of your 
friends? Because they have to? 


Respondent: Absolutely. Because they have to. They can't live in 
some of them over-expensive apartments. 
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Interviewer: Would you say you are poor? 
Respondent: I'm poor. Yes. Poor as can bo. 


Interviewer: What could be done to make your life a little better for 
you? 


Respondent: Well, for one thing, you could raise the pension about 
$25.00 a month. 


Interviewer: And then you would have more money to...like what things 
would you like to do? 


Respondent: Well, I would like to get around the country more. Maybe 
take a bus once in a while, go as far as at least 
Strathmore. 


Interviewer: Right. Do you have any relatives outside of Calgary? 


Respondent: No. They are all in another province. 
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Interviewer: Do you think there are a lot of guys like you that are 
poor? 


Respondent: Well, they're all poor that stay here in these apartments. 
They haven't got, well, it makes it hard to make two ends 


meet. 
OK OK OK Ok Ok Ok Ok Ok Ok Ok Ok Ok 
Mrs. Fs: Situation: Married; mid-fifties; lives with husband who 


takes home $50.00 a month; has never been in receipt of 
public assistance; Mr. and Mrs. F. live together in a 
two-room flat in a low-cost tenement complex. 


Interviewer: You say you lived in another province and have travelled. 
Do you think that Calgary has more poverty than other 
places. 


Respondent: Well, there are a lot of people on welfare here but they 
claim that the welfare in another province is better. 
They obtain more money, so I have heard. I think the big 
mistake is that they should encourage people on welfare 
to work and not cut them back until they become established 
on their feet. I have heard that those who have had a few 
days work have been cut off, and it is easy to run far 
behind in clothing and the essentials. 
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Interviewer: Do you think that there are more poor people in Calgary 
now than there have been in the past? 


Respondent: When I came here I heard how rich this province is, but 
I couldn't see it because I have seen so many poor people. 
The whole town looked run down to me, it was supposed 
to have such rich oil fields, wheat fields and beef 
country but you would never know it by looking around 
Calgary about 16 years ago, and I still think there are a 
lot of poor people. You go uptown and look around and 
there are people dressed shabby and poorly. 
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Interviewer: What about old age pensioners? 


Respondent: I think that that is the most pitiful thing of Canada. IL 
think that is a disgrace to the country. I think that this 
giving them a dollar and a half because something went up 
a few cents in price, I think that is really terrible. The 
old age pensioners are something that really should be 
looked into. When you were young you had youth and you 
could get out but the old folks can't. 
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Mrs. G.: Situation: Married; 45 years; living with one dependent 
child and husband (50 years); Mrs. G. has grade 12 plus 
one year of university. The family has been in receipt of 
public assistance for the last two months and on a previous 
occasion for one year continuously. 


Respondent: Poverty means to me a lack of money for the basic needs of 
a family. In my particular case it is lack of employment 
for my husband that we are on social assistance and lack of 
the basic needs such as rent, medical needs and food. I 
don't think it needs to apply to color T.V. or something 
like that. The reason we are in the position that we are 
is lack of employment for my husband and the reasons for 
his unemployment is that he had a serious drinking problem 
and had rehabilitation for it and since he came out of the 
rehabilitation centre eight months ago, he has yet to find 
employment and yet he has, I would say, a fairly good 
education, first year university, and 16 years as an army 
officer and still this doesn't warrant him finding employ- 
ment at this time. 
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Interviewer: Do you know many other families on assistance? 


Respondent: Yes. I believe that two of my friends who are also on 
social assistance have the same ideas that I do on it as 
we have discussed it about the basic needs of a family 
and I'm not sure that a basic income by the government 
is the answer or where cases like my husband could be 
trained and support themselves. T feel that even for 
wives that are divorced and the children are grown that 
going back to school and getting retraining is a good 
idea. In my particular case I would like to be retrained 
as a secretary and this would help our family stuation, 
too, if Manpower would retrain me. 
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Respondent: I think that there are many people caught in the economic 
squeeze of basic wage where there is a large family. It 
can be classified as the near poor which is the same 
situation that I am in. TI feel that families in that 
situation should be subsidized in some form by the 
government. I think that Canada as a country is the best 
place to live and that families shouldn't have to be at the 
poverty level because this effects them economically, 
socially and definitely psychologically and if you don't 
have a healthy mind and body you certainly can't be a 
productive worker. 


Interviewer: So you feel that poverty not only exists in families on 
assistance but also for many other people? 


Respondent: I believe that a lot of Cinadians are at the minimum wage 
rate and there are families that don't have advantages 
and families that have more and still the father or mother 
in the family might be working. I feel that the minimum 
wage is far too low for the economy of the country. 


Interviewer: What would you say is the annual wage which puts one at 
poverty level? 


Respondent: Less than $5,000 take home a year. 
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Interviewer: Have you any ideas as to what things could be done to better 
the economy and also what changes could be made for someone 
in the position that you are in to help the situation. 


Respondent: I feel that labor and government are somehow going to have 
to get together and have better communication on what they 
want the country to be and what they want for the people of 
Canada. Just how they are going to go about it I am not 
too sure. In relationship to our particular situation I 
feel that education for my husband and I would be an asset 
for us and maybe this applies to many people. 
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Respondent: I certainly feel that people on old age pension, the 
majority of them went through depression and at that 
time didn't have time to build up anything for their old 
age and certainly they require more money to live at a 
level that would be satisfactory in the economy of the 
country right now. 


Interviewer: Have you any thoughts on guaranteed income? 


Respondent: I haven't really come to any decision on guaranteed income 
but maybe this is the answer. How are they going to 
decide? Is it going to again be on a means test of 
people who are going to be on a guaranteed income? I 
think there should be an income level for everyone but not 
sure about how to go about this. Some people think that 
with this some people are not going to work but I think 
that the average person would prefer to work than have a 
guaranteed income or be on social assistance that they 
would rather work and be a productive person. 


Interviewer: What about our present tax system? 


Respondent: I think there should be a fixed income that they can gage 
their income by. People on the minimum wage I don't feel 
should pay income tax. 
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Interviewer: What are the most urgent changes that need to be made in 
regard to poverty? 


Respondent: In my particular case I would say re-education and 
training. This is where the fixed income would come in 
for people, say the blind or disabled veterans or people 
who periodically are unable to work at any employment. 
Their assistance could be raised to the level where they 
have a decent living. I feel that people on assistance 
do receive good counselling to help people retain their 
human dignity. I feel that counselling is a very important 
field for people who are poor. 
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Analysis of Social Assistance Data: 
Comparison of New Applicants for May 1969 and May 1970 


This brief survey was conducted to provide some current factual 
information of persons who may be classified as so-called "poor", and to 
determine, by comparison, if any significant differences are evident between 
"new social assistance applicants" for the time periods May 1969 and May 1970. 


The population sample consisted of all those persons who for the 
first time requested and received social assistance from our Social Service 
Department during May of 1969 and May of 1970. There were 62 applicants 
during May of 1969, as compared to 212 applicants for May of 1970. Of 
Significance is the fact that this represents an increase of over 300%. 


A statistical breakdown of these new applicants, noting their age, 
marital status, educational level, trade skills and reasons for assistance 
are summarized in TABLE I. Due to the relatively small population sampled, and 
as no specific statistical tests were used to determine significant differences, 
the information contained in TABLE I must be viewed with certain reservations. 


The data on the age factor reveals that 38 (18%) out of 212 applicants 
were 19 years or under, an increase of about 12% over the 1969 period. Difficul- 
ty in finding jobs may perhaps account for this increase. 


In reference to the educational level, an arbitrary line was chosen 
between those people leaving school after grade nine and those leaving before. 
Grade ten is generally recognized as a minimum qualification for entrance into 
vocational training and apprenticeship trades. One half of the population 
sampled had some formal high school education, while approximately 0% had a 
grade nine education or less. 


The data on occupational status reveals that approximately 50% of 
the persons were unskilled, as compared to 25% who stated they had certain 
occupational skills. 


The unemployment factor was given as the main reason for requesting 
social assistance; 50% and 66% for 1969 and 1970 respectively. Mothers with 
dependent children were the second largest category receiving assistance. A 
slight increase (6%) will be noted for those employed but receiving an in- 
sufficient income to meet basic needs. 
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TABLE I: General Characteristics of New Applicants 
For May 1969 and May 1970 


1969 1970 


AGE: (M and F) 


19 and under 


20 - 29 
30 = 39 
4o - hy 


MARITAL STATUS: 


Married 

Never Married 
Deser ted 

Mutual Separation 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL: 


Grade 9 or less 
High School 
Univer sity 


TRADE SKILL: 


No Trade 
Commercial 
Other Skill 


REASON FOR ASSISTANCE: 


Unemployed 

Mother with dependent 
children 

Physical Ill Health 

Employed, Insufficient 
Income 
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Pars tesla 


1. Introduction 
2. Submission by Alderman E. Musgreave 


3. Submission by Alderman R. Greene 


1. Introduction 


The following are two personal submissions on 


specific aspects of poverty submitted by two Calgary 


aldermen. 
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2, Brief Analysis of Poverty in Western Canada with Particular Reference 
to Calgary. (by Alderman Eric Musgreave) 

Presuming poverty means in: the broadest terms the lack of 
resources for reasonably comfortable living as defined by Webster one 
can easily demonstrate that in Western Canada all people do not have 
the resources for "reasonably comfortable living" whether they are rich 
or poor. 

Assuming that by poverty you do not mean destitution which 
implies such severe poverty that food, clothing and shelter are inade- 
quate one can then attack poverty in its broadest sense. However, I 
would first like to deal with those in Western Canada who may be destitute. 
In norther Alberta and some southernpartsof the province Indians and 
Metis are living under deplorable conditions in rural areas. Life in the 
cities for mone is better physically but also extreme examples of social 
difficulties resulting in robbery, prostitution or crimes relating to 
liquor are obvious to anyone who walks our city streets. Analysis by 
race of the population of our jails bears out the sad facts of life for 
too many of our native peoples. 

There are no destitute people in Calgary who are starving to 
death, who have no place to sleep or who freeze in the winter because of 
a lack of clothing. But there were 18,61) persons on welfare in our 


city as of May 1969.> 


1. Peitchinis, Stephen G., "Why Should Anyone in Calgary Need Aid?, 


Canadian Welfare, May - June 1969. Volume h5. 
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A guaranteed annual income, or more government support for such things 
as day care centres or subsidies for retraining or rehabilitation are 
all possible as ways of alleviating specific individual cases of hard- 
ship. Public housing is greatly needed for the young just starting in 
life, the old or the parents of one parent families who should not be 
asked to bear the struggle of property management in addition to their 
other family burdens, (see attached Table I on public housing or rental 
subsidy 1967-69). Many of the problems of people on welfare whose 
outward manifestations receive great play in the press but achieve little 
else in improving living standards for Canadians could be alleviated 

by greater emphasis on family plaming, financial education and pre- 
marital education. In my opinion marriage should be made more difficult 
but divorce easier. While some of these suggestions may be simplistic 
in nature it is my view that more action programs are needed. With the 
new breed of social workers being developed less emphasis on expensive 
academic studies seems to be the norm. To this I say thank heavens. 

To return to the broader term of poverty. First I would like 
to deal with the very rich businessmen or the highly paid professional. 
Albert enjoys considerable affluence compared to other parts of Canada 
but with it we have high alcoholism rates, high suicide rates as well as 
Severe mental problems for many. When parents have to turn to drink 
for solace, because of the demands of their children for cars and educational 
expenses, or because they are living in homes they cannot afford, or are 
engaging in social activities that they neither desire or can afford one 


can see that they do not have "reasonably comfortable living". 
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The next area of poverty that is not unique to Calgary but 
is of great concern to all retired people plus those of us who are 
looking down the pike towards retirement is inflation. People who 
have retired for the most part have completed their earning phase of 
their lives. But the cost of living curve and the income curve of 
pensioners are becoming more divergent every day. Band aid treat- 
ments of our senior governments are not good enough. In fact when 
you reduce my dollar's worth by 5¢ and increase my pension by l¢ 
you insult both my intelligence and my dignity as a human being. 

At the local level of government we have tried to do some- 
thing about this. We provide passes for a cost of three dollars to 
those on government assistance or receiving supplementary pensions. 
Besides free rides on buses the pass gives you free entry to many 
civic institutions. Some private companies such as the Husky Tower 
owners have contributed by granting entry to their facilities by the 
use of this pass. This system costs the taxpayer of Calgary $211,680.00 
a year. In addition we give a bus pass to everyone over 65 who has 
lived here a year which entitles them to ride for half fare. This costs 
the taxpayer $90,000.00 a year. 

Both of these schemes are a concrete example of how a communi ty 
can help those on fixed incomes. But there are two serious weaknesses 
in this program. The cost is borne by those same taxpayers through 
property tax who are on fixed income and if they do not use the services 
what good is it to them. The other is the danger of using utilities such 
as a bus system to compensate for deficiencies of communi ty responsibi- 


lity. The political implications can be horrendous. We try to tidy up 
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our bookkeeping by charging the social service department and crediting 
our transit system. 

Another area of poverty that is more obvious here than other 
parts of Canada is the difficulty of helping the Indian bands living 
west of Calgary. With expanding population of Canada, world wide jet 
Service, they could develop vast tourist facilities. Living between a 
growing city they find themselves sandwiched between the playgrounds of 
Canada and rich Calgary, but unable to put their resources to work for 
the benefit of their people. All Calgarians as we go to the mountains 
to ski, or swim or hike must have a sense of shame and puzzlement that 
in the midst of plenty there should be so much poverty. The Indians 
have been pressured by all kinds of developers for various projects 
involving their lands and minerals. Too often they are too shy or feel 
themselves unable to face up to the task of developing their lands! 
rich reserve for their good. Schemes such as gravel removal or forest 
recreation, or of tree nurseries to name three that could be the means 
of improving the physical lot of the Indian bands. But they should keep 
majority interest in all companies and they should tap the reservoir of 
skilled business and professional people in Calgary who are more than 
prepared to give guidance and council for nothing. The alternative is 
miserable living both on and off what could be a prosperous Indian 
reservation. 

One other area that in my opinion would help to alleviate the 
problems of poverty in Canada is to provide regional development funds 


for Alberta. Not for the purpose of building industries in areas where 
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private enterprise would not develop but for the purpese of bringing 
more people to our province. I believe it was the Pearson government 
who suggested bringing maritimers to Central Canada by means of 
settlement grants and transportation aid. This to me is the most 
sensible idea to come out of Ottawa and it is regrettable that it 
seems to be abandoned because of the attacks of the Conservatives. 
The idea of spending of hundreds of millions on Prince Edward Island 
when very few want to stay there is nonsense. Far better to turn it 
into a national shrine or park open six months of the year as a tourist 
attraction. 

In Alberta through support of the Federal and Provincial 
governments we turn out technicians by the thousands. But they have 
to go elsewhere for jobs. They leave the prairies and end up either 
in Ontario, or on the West Coast or down in California. With development 
of Alberta and British Columbia particular of our natural resources by 
our own people serving markets of Asia makes far more sense than pouring 
money into areas that lost their punch with the decline of the sailing 
ships. But those early Canadians did what I suggest we do. The product 
was grown by them, they cut the lumber, built the ships and sailed them. 
All we seem to do is mine the raw product and let other people take all 
the advantages from this point on. 

Members of this inquiry are probably impressed with the outward 
signs of affluence in our province and our city. But last year the welfare 
bill in Alberta was 68 million. Because of our buoyant economy we have 


attracted people from elsewhere. Those who come are sometimes untrained 
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or poorly skilled, usually the last hired, the first fired. Our 
province has adopted a preventive welfare program whereby we can 
help people through projects such as day care centres, family coun- 
selling, meals on wheels, etc. with Alberta paying 80% and the City 
of Calgary 20%. This I believe is the only or the first province 
to provide such a service. Last year this cost the taxpayer of Calgary 
$70,859.00. This is a good example of a government trying to get at 
the root of our poverty preblems. This Same government introducing 
senior citizen homes which provides Single garden type apartments 
that are self-contained or lodge accommodation with meals provided. 
This has been slowed down somewhat because of our decline in oil 
revenues but the need is still great because as young people move here 
from other parts of Canada the parents soon follow. 

To sum up the problems of poverty in a nation as diverse as 
Canada is going to be solved when the politicians accept their re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the strong parts of Canada of using our 
human resources where they can be the most effective for the individual 
or the nation and when we come up with good programs to defend them. 
When we have more politicians prepared to defend their programs as 
expressed recently by our Prime Minister then Canada will be doing 


something about poverty in the midst of plenty. 


LA 
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TABLE I: Number of Public Housing Units Developed and Proposed 


in Calgary 
Number of Units Propos 
F.P.I. (Churchill Park) 231 Single Family Units 2c 
Shaganappi Village 2h5 Semi-Detached Units 227 
Pembrooke Meadows 27 Sub-Total: 2h 
Marlborough 26 
Bowness 30 
Glenbrook 30 
Oak Ridge 5) 
Sub-Total: 619 


Total: 861 


Total Cost Approximately: $13,000,000.00 
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3- Report _on Housing Before the Senate Commission on Poverty (by 


Father R.S.H. Greene, Aldsrman of the City of Calgary) 

Honourable Senators, it is indeed a privilege for me to have been 
asked to present a brief regarding housing on behalf of the City 
of Calgary before such a distinguished commission as yours. 

My experience in dealing with housing problems in Calgary 
goes back some four years, during the most of which I was Chairman 
of the Calgary Inter-Faith Community Action Committee's Sub- 
Committee on housing. My frustration in dealing with landlords 
and the City of Calgary caused me to run for alderman in last 
October's civic election, at which time I was successful and now 
find myself representing Ward 5 in this Clb ye 

The fact that there was more public housing built in Prince 
Edward Island from 1950-65 than there was in all of Alberta is 
due to the fact that in this 1950-65 period there was not a single 
unit constructed in this province. Today we possess more enlightened 
people in office at both the provincial and municipal level and 
something is now being done. However, because of those long years 
of neglect, if not downright dereliction of duty, we in Alberta 
now have a tremendous backlog in the paucity of public housing. 

The $200,000,000 announced by Mr. Andras for experimental 
housing this past spring has been a step in the right direction and 
your government has to be commended. We in Calgary are justly 
proud that the first experimental housing project in Canada 


financed under this scheme is now under construction here in our 
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city. Our total applications under this plan call for something 
like 1,300 units and we are hopeful of obtaining close to 1,000. 
Public housing is also going ahead. However, despite these 
improvements in the housing situation, I feel as a parish priest 
and as an alderman that the dilemma faced by many of our citizens 
is pretty desperate. For instance, it is estimated that there are 
between five and six thousand families on welfare here in Calgary. 
Thus, many people because of the tight money situation, unemploy- 
ment and other economic factors, are placed in a position where 
they cannot compete for housing on the private market. 

The time has come for us to look upon housing for everyone 
not as a privilege but as a right and if this is to be implemented 
then vast amounts of capital will be needed, capital such as Mr. 
Andras has put into the Experimental Scheme. If we are appalled 
by the staggering amounts which are needed, then we need to draw 
some comparisons and see what kind of money we are spending on 
defence; the Bonaventure and the Hydrofoil being two salient 
examples which come to mind. I am convinced that if we want to 
do this, we can; the money is available, it is a question of 
priorities. Private industry through the private market has shown 
pretty convincingly that it is quite unable to provide the housing 
we require if all Canadians are to be decently housed. It is just 
over a year ago that orderlies in one of our local hospitals were 
forced to go on strike in order to get $1.75 per hour. If we can 


pay wages like this in our civic instittions, than I feel we have 
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an obligation to see that something is done about the housing of 
such people. Massive government aid is needed. 

Despite the updating of the Alberta Landlord and Tenant 
Act in April of this year by our Provincial Legislature, there 
are still major inequities. Gouging landlords contimue to graze 
on the fields of powerless tenants. While I realize that this is 
a matter which we must deal with mainly on a provincial level, I 
also feel that the Dominion Government, through C.M.H.C. and other 
bodies, is in a position to help those who most need it. The 
help which you have given to Mr. Alex Burke, President of the 
Prince Edward Island Tenants Union is notable. It is my earnest 
hope that your government will give the same kind of support to 
the proposed national conference of tenants planned to be held in 
the city of Ottawa next October. I am convinced that the 
unscrupulous landlord is going to have to be dealt with by muscle, 
the kind of muscle which a tenants' union can muster. This is not 
to say that there are not abuses on the part of tenants. There 
are many and on occasion I have represented landlords and have 
given them advice (without fee I might add) on how to deal with 
recalcitrant and difficult tenants. But the abuses on the part 
of landlords far outnumber those on the part of tenants and the 
tenant in many cases is quite unable to help himself. 

Another area where I feel your government can do something 
for the tenant is in the case of building inspection. Some people 


in our city when they look at public housing say "It will be a 
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run down ghetto in no time." If they are referring to the 
construction aspect I would have to say that this might be, but 
it is also true right across the board. Some of the houses 
being constructed under C.M.H.C. financing are downright shocking. 
I have in my hand a piece of concrete three inches thick. In 
case you may have had too much stampede and think that your eyes 
are deceiving you, the family whose home this was taken from paid 
for three inches but this was what they got--an inch and a half. 
In the mst eight months I have taken this piece of concrete all 
over the country. It has been on national television. I have 
displayed it provincially and locally. The reply I get from 
C.M.H.C. is 'Caveat Emptor'. If C.M.H.C. were not so punctilious 
in observing other regulations, they might be able to get away 
with such a remark. But in view of the stringency of regarding 
the rules in other areas, I don't think they should be allowed to 
get off this hook so easily. When the day comes that we expect 
every householder to be present at the pouring of his or her 
basement just in order to see that they get value for their money, 
I think it will be a pretty sorry situation. In short, I think 
that C.M.H.C. can do a better job of protecting home owners from 
unscrupulous builders. As a Crown Corporation it is answerable 
to the government. What do you propose to do? 

In closing I should like to thank you for your time and 


consideration in listening to these remarks about housing which 
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I feel have such a direct and vital hearing on the poverty 


situation facing so many Canadians. 
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FOREWORD 


In submitting this brief to the Honourable Senators of the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty, the Trustees of the Calgary School Board hope 
to encourage greater involvement and support by the Federal Government of 
Canada in programs of education for human renewal. The purpose of the brief 
is not to provide a definitive solution to any one of the complex problems 
of urban poverty. Indeed, a basic premise of the Board in making this sub- 
mission is that no such solution can ever be realized without a significant 


increase in action research in all facets of Canadian poverty. 


Rather than offering solutions, an attempt is made herein to sketch 
the general outlines of an educational poverty problem, to indicate some 
steps that are being taken to alleviate that problem, and to suggest Federal 
Government action which might further alleviate the problem. In accordance 
with the wishes of the Committee, a summary of recommendations precedes the 
brief proper. The latter consists of a description of the problem and of the 
steps taken to alleviate the problem, the full recommendations to the Com- 
mittee, and a concluding statement. The appendices consist of supportive 


data which are referred to in the course of this brief. 


The seven-member Board of Trustees of Calgary School District 19 is 
the policy-making body for one of the largest urban public school systems 
in Canada. As such, the Board is responsible for the education of almost 
76,000 pupils who largely range from five to eighteen years of age. These 
pupils partake of a variety of educational programs in accordance with their 
needs in 159 schools. The majority are enrolled in a "regular" grade one 
through grade twelve school program ("regular" because the variety of pro- 
grams geared to particular pupil needs really belies the use of a single 
category ). However, pupils cared for by special programs such as those in 
our academic-vocational secondary schools and special classes for the dis- 
abled and disturbed are included in the total enrolment figure. In addition, 
to the aforementioned pupil enrolments, the Calgary Public School System has 
an enrolment of over 20,000 pupils in a great variety of Adult Education 


classes. (Appendix A gives the enrolment detail for the entire system -) 
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Calgary is one of the largest urban centres in western Canada, with 
a population of more than 0.3 millions living in an area of over 150 square 
miles. The city's history is short in comparison with many urban centres in 
eastern Canada, but that history extends back more than one quarter of a cen- 
tury before Alberta became a province - Calgary will soon see her centennial 
year. Perhaps the Calgary School Board can point with some pride to the new 
school facilities which have been constructed in recent years to serve the 
needs of growing suburban subdivisions. Yet, on the other hand, Trustees 
and their Administration have viewed with increasing concern some districts 
of Calgary which have seemingly been "left behind" in the city's recent 


growth. 


The latter districts which, for the sake of convenience, we may term 
"inner-city areas" are those which reflect more of the many-sided consequences 
of urban poverty than the rest of Calgary. They cannot logically be likened 
to the urban ghettoes of some of the larger cities in the U.S.A. However, 
the Board and the administrators and teachers of this system in viewing poverty 
with a preventive bias feel that the "inner city district" of Calgary and the 
urban ghetto of a city like Chicago should be viewed in the same light. In 
short, the concern is directed towards rehabilitation, the curing of present 
ills, and the prevention of further deterioration. Our concern need not be 
elaborated at this point because its details are evident in the brief proper 


and in the supporting Appendix B. 


Our school system subscribes to a multifaceted concept of education which 
has as its aim, the fullest possible development of the individual pupil. With 
almost 76,000 individuals pupils in 159 schools, our major task is to ensure 
that all pupils in all schools have equal opportunity for such development. 
Individuals differ. One educational program with one set of instructional 
materials and one set of experiences will not serve each pupil in the same 
classroom equally well. Program, materials and experiences must be modified 
in order to facilitate maximum development for each pupil. Such a view of 
education in the classroom is so thoroughly accepted by those concerned with 
education that its statement here is redundant. Yet it is this same view 
which those responsible for an urban education system must apply to the 


several schools in that system. 
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7. Certainly our school administrators and their professional staffs are 
cognizant of the need to modify school programs in accordance with the parti- 
cular needs of their pupils and their individual school communities. Indeed, 
we are fortunate in that our schools are staffed with extremely capable pro- 
fessionals. Nevertheless, the needs of inner-city school pupils cannot pro- 
perly be met with standard per pupil and per school expenditures if we are to 
subscribe to the concept of education mentioned earlier. The development of 
the individual pupil is not a simple function of classroom instruction. Home 
and community environment play a larger role in the development of a child 
than do the 1,000 hours of formal education which he receives each year. It 
is with the consideration of the social, cultural, emotional, and material en- 
vironment of inner-city pupils that urban school systems reach an impasse in 
attempting to provide equality of educational opportunity. It is with this 
consideration that the Calgary School Board has come face to face with the 


poverty problem. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Calgary School Board respectfully recommends that the Special Senate 


Committee on Poverty consider the allocation of greater Federal Government 


financial resources to social development programs designed to eliminate the 


poverty problem in Canada. 


It is further recommended that such financial resources be distributed 


to this School Board and to similar local bodies in accordance with the 


following guidelines: 


1. 


Funded projects should include a considerable amount of action 
research with sophisticated feedback and evaluation components. 
Social development programs should have maximum community 
involvement and self-development by the residents concerned 
as a prerequisite for financial. assistance. 
Procedures for the federal funding of social development 
projects and programs should be such that the effective 
co-ordination of public and non-public social service agencies 
is a requirement. 
The Federal Government should consider a variety of funding 
and financial procedures which are both more flexible and 
more effective than those presently in operation. 
Areas which might be considered within the framework of 
social development and which could be supported by 
federal funds are: 
a) Pre-School Classes. 
b) Travel and cultural enrichment opportunities. 
c) Guidance and supportive counselling services at all 

age levels. 
d) Community library development. 
e) Commmity recreation and non-formal education (summer 

camps, community recreation programs, etc.). 
f) Parks and recreation facilities. 
g) Various parent and other adult education programs. 
h) Vocational and academic programs for school drop-outs. 
i) Education programs for those in marginal occupations. 


j) Education programs for community volunteers at all age levels. 
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THE BRIEF 


10. A. The Poverty Problem 


The Economic Council of Canada in its Fifth Annual Review defines the 
poverty problem as follows: 

"The problem of poverty in developed industrial societies 

is increasingly viewed not as a sheer lack of essentials 

to sustain life, but as an insufficient access to certain 

goods, services, and conditions of life which are available 

to everyone else and have come to be accepted as basic to a 

decent manimum standard of living." (1) 
We would certainly agree with such a definition, but the context in which we 
view the poverty problem gives greater emphasis to the individual. Simply 


stated, our concept of the poverty problem is those circumstances in which 


an individual's maximum development is hindered by some inadequacies in his 


environment. Since poverty is relative, our concept can be properly specified 


as those circumstances in which inadequacies in economic position, housing 
conditions, family relationships, community services and facilities, or educa- 
tional background and support (or any combination of these) place the individual 


in an inferior position relative to ''a decent minimum standard of living". 


ll. We have been able to focus on certain school communities which stand 
out relative to our other school areas in terms of educational problems. These 
problems in general reflect a lack of interest in education, weak educational 
backgrounds and communication difficulties in the families and communities involved. 
We have classed the applicable schools as “inner-city schools" because, for the 
most part, they are serving the older inner core of a city which is rapidly 
expanding around them. Our determination of inner-city schools or school 
districts (as per Appendix B) largely coincides with the findings of the only 
major socio-economic analysis of Calgary carried out in recent years: 

Dr. R. J. Ossenberg's Calgary Study - Community Opportunity Assessment, 
published by the Executive Council of the Human Resources Research and 


Development Authority, the Government of Alberta in March, 1967. 


(1) 
"The Challenge of Growth and Change", Fifth Annual Review of the Economic 


Council of Canada, pp. 104-105, September 1968 - Queen's Printer, Ottawa. 
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In looking at such urban communities one soon finds that causal 
factors for their relative deprivation cannot be considered in isolation 
one from another. That is to say, the child's lack of reading material in 
the home cannot be meaningfully separated from the family income; nor can 
the family income be separated from the parents’ educational background; 
nor can the child's frustration in the classroom be separated from his out- 
of-school enyironment, and so on. Many children and their families in these 
districts are caught up in a hopeless treadmill from which there seems to be 
little hope of escape. If the parents are not too disenchanted and frustrated 
with education to care, then they are often unable to provide their children 
with the various facets of informal education, the background to formal educa- 
tion which those children require. There are not the books, magazines, and 


newspapers in many of these homes that a "middle-class" child takes for granted. 
Nor are there the many other goods and services and attitudes which should 
support the child in his development as a mature, responsible and productive 


citizen. (2) 


IT IS PERHAPS AT THIS POINT THAT WE DIFFER FROM THE POVERTY ANALYSES 
OF THE ECONOMIC COUNCIL IN ITS ANNUAL REVIEWS. WE CANNOT IN ALL FAIRNESS TO 
THE INDIVIDUAL EMPHASIZE ECONOMIC PRODUCTION AND MAN AS A PRODUCER TO THE 
EXTENT THAT THIS IS DONE BY THE ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. RATHER, WE WOULD 
INCREASE THE COUNCIL'S EMPHASIS ON PEOPLE AS PEOPLE, AND DIRECT THE COUNCIL'S 
PLEA FOR HUMAN INVESTMENT TOWARD THE ENRICHMENT OF INDIVIDUAL LIVES. EMPLOY- 
MENT AND PRODUCTION ARE IMPORTANT BUT WE CANNOT FORGET THE CHANGES IN SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS, INCREASED KNOWLEDGE, VALUE STRUCTURES AND TECHNOLOGICAL PRO- 
GRESS WHICH WILL COMBINE TO MAKE LIFE IN 1985 MUCH MORE COMPLEX THAN LIFE IN 
1970. A CHILD TODAY IN A POVERTY SITUATION CANNOT, ACCORDING TO OUR DEFINITION 
OF POVERTY, DEVELOP FULLY. THEREFORE, HE CANNOT MAKE AN OPTIMAL ADJUSTMENT TO 


OUR PRESENT SOCIETY. IF HE CANNOT ADAPT NOW, WHAT WILL HE DO IN 1985? 


Society makes many demands on the individual. The latter is expected 
to keep pace with the knowledge explosion by gaining more and more education. 
He is expected to understand and to assumeresponsibility for his fellow man 


and the environment which they share. He is expected to contribute to a system 


(2) 
See D.B.S. data quoted in pp. 115-116, "Perspective 1975", Sixth Annual 
Review of the Economic Council of Canada, September 1969 - Queen's Printer, 
Ottawa. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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of self-government which grows ever more complex. To the extent that he does 


not or cannot do these things, the individual weakens society. 


However, the reverse is also true. To the extent that society does 
not facilitate the individual's development as a purposeful member of society, 
then society weakens the individual. Numerous analyses and critical essays 
have pointed out that "free" education, unemployment insurance, and various forms 
of welfare or social assistance payments do not break the poverty cycle. The 
very existence of the Special Senate Committee on Poverty testifies to the fact 
that up to the present time our society through its public institutions has not 
been fully successful in its attempts to facilitate the development of those 


individuals who make up the poverty problem. 


Be Calgary School Board Action Designed to Alleviate the Problem 


Certainly we, as Trustees of an urban school board, do not feel that 
we have been fully successful in this regard. We know that our inner-city 
schools may be characterized by a high incidence of reading problems, poor 
achievement and high-school drop-outs. Pre-school classes, remedial, corrective 
and clinical assistance, special vocational and other secondary school programs, 
and expanded counselling services have been implemented and are contributing to 
a solution of the problems. Adult Education classes serve a variety of academic, 
eccupational and recreational needs of both adult and child members of communities 
concerned. Our Adult Education Division serves as a good example of the efforts 
of the City Council and the School Board to work together in better meeting the 
needs of all areas of the city. There is extremely close co-operation and 
co-ordination in the provision of City Recreational Programs and Adult Education 
Programs. Recently this Board approved several pilot projects designed to meet 
the needs of inner-city school districts (see Appendix B). There is much that 
has been and is being done to further the development of the disadvantaged child 


and the disadvantaged adult inthis school system. 


However, our concern here is not with our accomplishments, but rather 
with what remains to be done. The pilot projects submitted to and approved by 
this Board in the past two months will, it is hoped, prove valuable in terms 
of the information and experience gained for further development. Yet these 
are "pilot' projects not only in the sense that they are experimental to some 
degree, but also in the sense that they represent only a small first step. As 


may be seen in Appendix B of this brief, these projects largely consist of a 
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greater concentration of personnel and services in the school communities con- 
cerned. It is reasonable to assume that additional inputs of proven quality 
will yield additional outputs, but it is the feeling of this Board that in 

order to effect a major improvement in output (i.e. enhanced individual develop- 
ment of the pupils concerned), we must seriously consider what is needed in the 


way of new, substantially different inputs. 


We offer this question for your consideration. What new inputs are 
required; what remains to be done to enable children in relatively deprived 
urban circumstances to enjoy the same opportunities for individual develop- 


ment as do their counterparts in more affluent circumstances? 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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C. Recommendations 


The suggested answer of the Calgary School Board to the question posed 
in the last paragraph includes action in four areas: action research with 
sephisticated feedback and evaluation components, maximum community involve- 
ment and self-development, effective co-ordination of public and non-public 
social service agencies, and flexible approaches to government funding and 
financial assistance. In considering these four areas of action, we would 
recommend that emphasis in all cases be directed toward the pre-school and 
elementary school levels of childhood without sacrificing the need for action 
as regards older children, parents and other adults. While more funds are 
necessary from the federal and provincial levels of government, we feel that 
actual implementation of services can be more effectively done at the local 


level by bodies such as the Calgary School Board. 


1. Action Research with Sophisticated Feedback and Evaluation Components 


a) More pilot projects of an action research nature are required 
in all facets of urban poverty. Only by means of action research with sophisti- 
cated evaluation techniques offering major feedback from participants as well 
as observers will we gain the information needed to combat the poverty problem. 

b) A variety of action research projects operating simultaneously 
is required at the local level. By means of such projects, using comparable 
measurement techniques, knowledge may be gained as to what approaches are most 
effective where specific anti-poverty measures are concerned. 

c) Similar pilot projects should operate locally in districts 
which differ according to socio-economic indices, ethnic composition, etc. 
Such projects would clarify the specific needs of various communities and pro- 
vide guidelines for further development. 

d) Various techniques of applied action research should be sub- 
stituted for the techniques of pure research that are common in some cities 
at the present time. People do not want more academic surveys. To let people 
know that they are socially deprived on the basis of extensive survey analysis 
and then to return to one's ivory tower is neither productive nor humane. 

2. Maximum Community Involvement and Self-Deve lopment 

a) Statistics on rehabilitative measures for our native peoples, 
and statistics on welfare cases in urban and rural Canada, as covered in past 
Annual Reviews of the Economic Council and in many sociological journals, 
testify to the folly of applying dollars or other forms of assistance to any 


group without involving that group in contributory activity. We have known 
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for decades of studies such as those carried out by Kurt Lewin and associates 
demonstrating superior results due to group involvement. Yet there seems to 
be a hesitancy to utilize any form of meaningful group involvement where 
public social services are involved. 

b) Government grants should carry with them a requirement of 
maximum community commitment and participation. This could be done by means 
of a Request for Proposal approach as indicated below. 

c) Additional community public services should not be initiated 
without full consideration of the expressed wants and needs of that community. 
Requests from a small pressure group within a community should not be taken as 
an indication of real needs, without further investigation and evaluation of 
the expressed needs of the majority of residents. 

d) Further to c) above, care must be taken to define the “community” 
in need. In some cases what appears to be a vocal minority may in fact be the 


"community" in greatest need of services. 


22. 3. Effective Co-ordination of Public and Non-Public Social Service Agencies 


a) Effective co-ordination and co-operation is necessary in the 
distribution of federal, provincial and local public social services. (Education 
is included here as a social service.) Without such co-ordination there is not 
only costly duplication, but those who are supposed to benefit become hopelessly 
confused as to who does what for whom. 

Furthermore, personnel providing services cannot do so effectively 
without knowing what services are available elsewhere, and what other guidance 
and advice are being offered the client from other sources. 

b) Effective co-ordination and co-operation is necessary in the 

operation of public and non-public social service agencies. The need is similar 


to that expressed above in a). 


236 4. Flexible Approaches to Government Funding and Financial Assistance 


a) The Federal Government should play a more effective role in 
the area of social development. There are many existing channels through which 
financial assistance could be provided to local service institutions and agencies 
without contravening the constitutional division of responsibilities between 
federal and provincial governments. The Office of the Secretary of State, the 
Department of Health and Welfare, the Department of Manpower and Immigration and 
the Department of Industry could all extend and modify their present assistance 


procedures to achieve greater effectthan at present. 
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b) Federal funds should not be granted automatically on a per 
capita basis for various areas of social development. Instead, a Request for 
Preposal precedure should be implemented. (3) The Request for Proposal approach 
should allow for a two-way flow of requests. On the one hand, a community should 
be able to present a request for government funding and expect consideration and 
implementation dependent upon government evaluation of the request. On the other 
hand, the government should be able to contract out particular services to what- 


ever organization(s) can best meet community or national requirements. 


5. Specific Areas Requiring Federal Funds 


We respectfully request consideration of the following areas of 
need for "inner-city" communities, in light of the foregoing recommendations. 

1. Pre-School Classes. 

2. Travel and cultural enrichment opportunities. 

3. Guidance and supportive counselling services at all age levels. 

4. Community library development. 

5. Community recreation and non-formal education (summer camps, 

community recreation programs, etc.) 

6. Parks and recreation facilities. 

7. Various parent and other adult education programs. 

8. Vocational and academic programs for school drep-outs. 

9. Education programs for those in marginal occupations. 


10. Education programs for community volunteers at all age levels. 


(3) 


see Manning, E.C., and P. Manning. Requests for Proposals and Social Contracts, 
A Strategy for Organizing Resources to Achieve Social Goals, M. & M. Systems 


Research Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, January, 1970. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Calgary School Board appreciates the time and consideration which 
the Special Senate Committee on Poverty has devoted to this and the many other 
submissions which have been made regarding the problem of poverty in Canada. 
While this Board recognizes that the problems referred to in the preceding 
pages are but small reflections of a national problem, we trust that the 
information provided and the viewpoints expressed herein will be of some value 


in the deliberations of the Committee. 


Poverty 


CALGARY SCHOOL BOARD 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1970 


Number of Pupils Enrolled: 


Senior High Schools 
Junior High Schools 
Elementary Schools 
All Special Classes 
Schools for Retarded Children 


Pre-School Classes 
Pre-School Hearing Handicapped 


Average Daily Attendance: 


Senior High Schools 
Junior High Schools 
Elementary Schools 
All Special Classes 
Schools for Retarded Children 


Pre-School Classes (% days only 


) 


May 1970 Apr. 1970 


14429 14566 
18187 18220 
41430 41414 
843 830 
224 226 
7s} 75256 
458 468 


Se Take 


13274.04  13528.37 
17226.99 17213.86 
39889.90  39842,.03 
ee fre 
200.65 197.2 
71365.10 meen 


440,70 449,00 


Pre-School Hearing Handicapped (% days only) 24.30 23.70 
710530.10 


Distribution of Pupils by Grades: 


eT IT LILA IV 
1970 7163 6761 7097 7040 
1969 6526 6921 7145 6923 
1968 6812 7076 6372 6671 
1967 6686 6823 6127 6337 
1966 6414 6340 5814 5688 


Number of Teachers: 


Senior High Schools - 
Teachers i/c Home Rooms 
Others 

Junior High Schools - 
Teachers i/c Home Rooms 
Others 

Elementary Schools - 
Teachers i/c Home Rooms 
Others 


Slow Learner Class Teachers 
Sight Saving Class Teachers 
Speech & Hearing Class Teachers 
Psycnometrists 


Psychologists 

Speech Pathologists 

Reading Clinicians 

Autistic Class (Portable at 
Alberta Children's Hospital 

Cerebral Palsy Clinic 

English for New Canadians 

Detention Home 

Home Confined 

Rehabilitation Centre 

Schools for Retarded Children 

William Roper Hull Home 

Wood's Christian Home 

Supervisors & Consultants 

Visiting Teachers 

Central Administrative Staff 


Pre-School Teachers 
Pre-School Hearing Handicapped 


Ve 
6909 
6331 
6010 
5819 
5818 


VI 

6460 
6109 
5968 
5581 
5300 


72020.17 


VII VIII Ix 
6323 6lel 5743 
6095 5741 5551 
5736 5532 5200 
5449 5149 5005 
5225 4869 4576 

1970 

300 
492 792 
637 
301,5/10 938,5/10 
1566 
183,7/10 1749,7/10 
65 
2 
6 
1 
745/10 
5 
tte) 
2 
4 
2 
at 
2 
* 
a 
7: 
76,5/10 
20 
18 
3747 ,2/10 
11 
2 
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1237344 
16458.90 
38538.17 
792429 
188.75 
351.55 
428,80 


248 


Gees 
5339 4590 
4938 4349 
4647 3898 
4165 3331 
DoaOy 957. 


1969 


224 
00, 5/10 


604 
-292,1/10 


1480 


202 ,8/10 


xi 
4500 
4116 
3715 
3830 
3739 


724 5/10 


896,1/10 


1682 ,8/10 


= 
Ow 


Ww 
NWeEMPENME 


3 
83,5/10 
15,1/10 


ee 
3501,4/10 


3574 4710 
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Other Professional Staff (non-certificated): 


Psychologists 2 ILS Alle) 
Speech Pathologists 9/10 2 


Director, Adult Educ. + Assts. “ 
3766,1/10 3580,9/10 


Special Class Enrolments: 


Slow Learner 650 Cerebral Palsy Clinic 33 
Speech & Hearing 36 Detention Home 20 
Sight Saving 14 Home Confined 1? 
Autistic Class (Portable Rehabilitation Centre “ 
at Alberta Children's 11 William Roper Hull Home 53 
Hospital) 
Schools for Retarded Children: 
Christine Meikle 146 
Emily Follensbee 78 
Pre-School Enrolments: 
Pre-School Classes 458 
Pre-School Hearing 
Handicapped 25 
Senior High Enrolments: 
x sae pee TOTAL 
Alberta Children's Hospital 2 if 3 
Bowness 274 216 243 (2D 
Central Memorial 453 343 274 1070 
Crescent Heights 514 426 448 1388 
Ernest Manning 495 406 493 1394 
Forest Lawn Sr. 298 181 183 662 
Henry Wise Wood Sh9 Gast 519 1609 
James Fowler 527 512 4ok 1493 
Lord Beaverbrook 595 456 4o4 1455 
Queen Elizabeth Sr. 259 ZG) 209 685 
Sir Winston Churchill 23? 198 435 
Viscount Bennett 348 317 374 1039 
Western Canada 436 458 476 1370 
William Aberhart B52 318 4a3 1093 
Adult Education: 
1970 1969 
*Units of Nos Ota neon *Units of No. of of 
Enrol. Teachers Classes Attn. Enrol. Teachers Classes Attn. 
Academic 879 63 56 81.52 1270 22 fe. 79.15 
Business Tr. 146 13 12 85.44 220 12 11 78.80 
Gen. Interest 110 9 15 95.00 214 15 64 90.80 
English for 
New Canadians 58 8 8 86.60 68 ? 7 
Manpower English 
day classes 30 2 2 - - - 
Special Educ. - - - 54 3 34 91.60 
Tutoring 78 11 20 46 26 44 
In-Service 
Training 81 6 3) 99.00 129 8 6 98.00 
Adult Testing 2 tests given 13 
Recreation 302 12 28 90.84 569 20 4a 78.00 
Counselling 80 4 91 4 
Functional 
Illiterates 4 i 1 4 1 
Unwed Mothers 68 aa! 6 


Special Functions 700 325 
253: 140 153 300% 16 260 91.92 


*A Unit is one student taking one course. Some students take more than one course 
and are counted for each course. 
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APPENDIX A 
(Part II) 


Monthly enrolment for Adult Education cannot be regarded in the same light as 
regular monthly student enrolment. However, the 1969 Annual Report of the Adult 
Education Division as reproduced below should provide the Committee with useful 
material in terms of the range of services provided as well as providing figures 


for the past seven years on "units of enrolment". 


Calgary School Board 
ADULT EDUCATION DIVISION 


ANNUAL REPORT 1969 


The overall growth rate of the Division was less in 1969 than previous years. 
This was primarily due to the financial restrictions on the Division and as 
stated in the 1965 Report, "the Division does not expect to implement any 
Significant new or expanded programs during the next year." 


Although the Division expected increased Provincial grants in 1969, they did 

not materialize. In addition, the budget of the Division decreased by 
approximately 22% from the School Board; and in the 1969-70 Collective Agreement 
it was agreed to increase the instructional rates approximately 17% for Academic 
and Tutoring programs, and for Supervisory services. These situations will make 
it difficault for the Division to continue to provide the broad range of services 
and programs which it has established. 


Two significant pilot projects implemented in 1969 were the Unwed Mothers day 
program and assistance to the Ramsay School project. In addition, an English’ 
for new Canadian program for housewives was implemented in co-operation with 
the Junior League. The Division was also responsible for implementing an 
after school Art Enrichment program for Elementary Students. This program was 
arranged with the Art Department of the Public and Separate School Boards, and 
the Recreation Division of the City of Calgary. 


The co-operative program in Adult Recreation between the Division and the City 
of Calgary Recreation Division completedatwo year pilot program in June 1969. 
The evaluation of this program indicated the desirablity for continuing the 
co-operative program. The enrollments in recreational programs are an indication 
of the success of this joint venture. 


The Recreation staff was extended this part year by the addition of two full-time 
personnel who are employees of the City of Calgary, xecreation Division. 


The English for New Canadian Program continued to grow in 1969, including a 
number of day classes in co-operation wita Alberta Vocational Training and 
Manpower. 


Special projects which consist of conferences and one session activities rather 
than the regular course types of programs are growing each year and are reported 
for the first time. 


The Division continues to provide more programs in co-operation with many different 
community groups and organizations. 


Although the Academic program showed a decline this part year the counselling cases 
increased. In addition, the Academic staff members devoted considerable time and 
effort in the establishment and operation of the program for Unwed Mothers. 


A major change was implemented in the lower levels of English programs by 
the implementation of a Junior Communications course. 


The demands on the staff of the Division continues to be more than a normal 
workload. All the staff, in addition to their regular day office hours, devoted 
Many nights to their duties and responsibilities during the year. 
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Enrellments fer 1969 with a comparison of enrollments for 1963 - 1969 


« A unit ef enrollment refers to one person registered in one class. 


» The figures belew do net indicate courses extending over from one year 
te the mext. 


Number of Classes Units of Enrolment 


1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 


Academic 38 39 96 eRy NG) aly ES 1350 1400 2516 2603 2771 3554 3175 
Business & 8 g) 26 35 4o BY4 34 Css PES) 3i35} 456 593 «4532 6636 
Vocational 

General 5 he 55 115) 202) 327i OR 88 672 815 1536 3306 3441 3667 
Interest 

Eng. for 5 ? 10 18 34 56 63 156 239 «272 47h 651 834 8&4 
New Cdns. 

Parent id. = 3 5 & 7 29 15 - 98 = 104 264 456 «474 = 3566 
iiome Study - 9 13 - - - - ~ 80 109 - - - - 
Driver Tr. - - 1 2 - - - - - 32 54 = - me 
Corresp. - - - 37 61 24 = - ~ - gion BeOus Peis! - 
Courses 

Special - - - 11 23 39 18 - - - 241 665 604 353 
Courses 

Tutoring - - 20 48 79 +108 79 ~ - 297 642 661 645 727 

Adult N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A - 91 re) clo, Oot a e- 

Testing 

Recreation - - - - 124 413 389 - - - - 2746 6025 68438 

Counselling N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A (no records kept) - 546 1823 2171 

Cases 

Unwed Mothers - - - - - - N/A as = = - - & 73 

Day Program 

School Aide - - - - - - 1 - - - - - - 24 

Training 

Manpower Eng. = - - - - - 8 - - - - - - 12a 

for New Cdns. 

Totals 6 10 226 4oO1 epee 1054 1824 28 4568 6494 12765 18322 1916 

In-Service - el 2 6 e) 4? 48 651 00 800 12 1184 120 

Totals 56 130 255 437 777 «+1166 1113 2314 3481 5268 7294 14015 19506 20372 
Special - - - - - - 63 - = = = = = 379% 
Functions functions 


(Conferences, one session 
programs, etc) 
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ACTION TAKEN BY THE CALGARY SCHOOL BOARD 


MAY-JUNE, 1970 IN REGARDS TO 
INNER-CITY SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


1. The Bowness-Montgomery Area 


At the Board meeting of December 16, 1969, a Committee of nine school 
administrators and nine parents from the Bowness-Montgomery area of Calgary 
was established. This Bowness-Montgomery Educational Needs Committee was 
charged with a comprehensive study of the total educational needs in the 
Bowness-Montgomery area. The Committee reported back to the Board in Feb., 1970, 
with a statistical summary reflecting the Committee's view of the major educa- 


tional problem in their communities. This summary is as follows. 


Bowness-Montgomery Educational Needs Study 
Pa a 


February 1970 


Mr. C. J. Dibble, Principal, Terrace Road Elementary School 
Mrs. Van Tienhoven -- Terrace Road Parent Representative 
Mr. E. M. Gillespie -- Principal, Thomas B. Riley Junior High 
Mrs. Hoare -- T. B. Riley Parent Representative 

Mr. M. D. Gutiw -- Principal, Belvedere-Parkway Elementary 
Mrs. Pilkington -- Belevedere-Parkway Parent Representative 
Mr. K. Hodgert -- Assistant Principal, Bowness High School 
Mrs. M. Martin -- Bowness Junior Parent Representative 

Mr. H. Leavitt -- Principal, Bowcroft Elementary 

Mre. Karry -- Bowcroft Parent Representative 

Mr. A. N. Longair -- Principal, Montgomery Junior High 

Mr. J. James -- Montgomery Parent Representative 

Mr. L. W. Ross -- Principal, Bowness High School 

Rev. R. Lemke -- Bowness High School Parent Representative 
Mrs. E. Shaw -- Principal, R. B. Bennett Elementary 

Mra. Schmidt -- R. B. Bennett Parent Representative 

Mr. S. L. Theriault -- Principal, McKay Road Elementary 
Mrs. Bushman -- McKay Road Parent Representative 


Bowness-Montgomery Educational Needs Study 


Less than two months ago this committee was asked to 
embark on a comprehensive study of the Total Educational Needs 
in the Bowness-Montgomery Area. Every effort has been made 
to provide this Soard with concrete evidence and reliable inform- 
ation on this matter. In addition to five formal weekly meetings, 
the committee members have toured schools, both within and 


beyond the community, and have participated in several discussions 


and meetings directly related to this assignment. 
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From the outset, the committee realized that it would have 
to develop a clearer understanding of the underlying causes for 
educational concern within the community. Consequently, all 
members were asked to identify and delineate areas of major 
concern, and to gather as much supportative data as was 
available. 

The following outline was proposed as a guide to the 
problems and their origins. 

A. Poor Achievement 
Causes: (1) Inability to communicate effectively. 
Lack of cultural exposure. 
Lack of readiness for the elementary program. 


) . 
) Personal health problems--both physical and 
psychological. 


(3 
(4 


Origins: (1) Family ethnic backgrounds. 
(2) Limited availability of cultural resources. 
(3) Absence of concern for readiness in many 


homes. 
(4) Economic depression and unstable home 


conditions, 


B. Retention of Students In School 
Causes: (1) Attitudes of parents towards education. 
(2) Communities’ expectations for success. 
(3) Students! aspirations in the community. 
(4) Disenchantment with school programs. 
Origins: (1) Limited availability of student and community 
services, 
(a) Guidance and counselling. 
(b) Recreational opportunities. 
(c) Remedial and developmental programs. 
(d) Clinicians and therapists. 
(e) Family counselling and guidance. 
(f ) Health services. 

The need for the coordination and articulation of (1) 
curriculum, (2) student services, (3) staffing, (4) building 
development, and (5) utilization of facilities were identified as 
possible contributing factors to the two major problem areas. 

Considerable evidence is available to support the committee's 
concerns about the low achievement levels demonstrated by large 
numbers of students and the consequent difficulty in retaining the 
students in the schools! programs. 

The following summaries are included to create a clear 


picture of what we believe to be is the major educational problem 


in this community. 
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DETROIT 


Poverty 


Grade One 
BEGINNERS TEST 


Achievement 


A direct comparison between the students of five elementary 
schools in this community and five randomly~selected typical 
"middle-class" schools in the system, of Readiness Scores from 
the Detroit Beginners! Tests given to Grade One students in 1967, 


1968 and 1969 produced the following results: 


Total Under 100- Cver 

School Tested 106 va 126 Lh 120 % 
467 = Other Schools 40 2 5 10 25 28 70 
B 34 ae 1'5 029 19 56 
c 109 3 3 53 49 53 49 
D 56 ahs} De X3) 2S 
E 90 Se 49 54 Ag) Bl 
Bowness- Montgomery Schools 
Fi 74 J: Semen 35 47 24v— 32 
ws 55 20} 1.36 24 «44 i=" 20 
a 45 eM bee? 22-249 12 26 
I 65 16 25 Mi tg Dien 32 
J 95 i 56.56 Wis SOY 
1968 - Other Schools 
A 53 1 2 10 19 42 79 
B 35 3 9 The 9 Ze) ime 4s 
c 103 8 7 Somes Oy) Be 
D 42 1 2 20m eS 2 = SO 
E 67 3 5 3 SieS 2 29kew 43 
Bowness-Montgomery Schools 
F 57 1OPOPL7 195334 28 49 
of 56 1452 23% 138. 1:66 4 11 
x 29 "at 24 22 “76 0 C 
I 39 Oe? 5 2 GaGa Sei 
J 2 ase CEA 13. 57 sit ye 
1565 - Other Schools 
A 38 3 8 Poy 5S! 15'* 739 
B 27 Biers 13 46 hte Se 
Cc 105 6 5 46 44 Gey il 
¥) 103 8 7 Sere ST Of &6 
E 51 5 aio) SAy WG 12. 228 
Bowness-Montgomery Schools 
F 111 260823 62 56 23a 21 
ie 58 LARC 19 ee sve {Che 7 
H 43 Pe NG Bil Alyy ey S7/ 
I 63 Guo SU 1 BS 


*Pre-school classes operate in these schools, 
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A Summary of Grade Six Failures, Junior Academic-Vocational 
Placements, Special Junior High JAV Flacements, and Grade 
VII Failures from the five Bowness-Montgomery Elementary 
Schools and the five randomly selected "middle class" schools 


BOWNESS- MONTGOMERY SCHOOLS OTHER SCHOOLS 


. 
a 


6. 

7 

8. 
10. 


1966 
Grade 6 Pop. 
Retained No. 

(In Gr.6) % 

To JAV No. 

% 
Sp.Place(7) No. 
(To Gr.8) % 
Grade 7 Fail No. 

o 


ooo|joooon 


ne 


mor NIP WOOF 


1967 
Grade 6 Pop. 
Retained No. 

(In Gr.6) % 

To JAV No. 

% 
Sp.Place(7) No. 
(To Gr.8) % 
Grade 7 Fail No. 

G 


oOoooa 


FPNOWAIDDOOO 


Be 
— 


Grade 6 Fop. 
Retained No. 
(In Cr.6) % 
To JAV No. 
% 
Sp.Place(7) No.| 11 
(To Gr.&) % 
Grade 7 Fail No. 
(om 


Ke} 


=O Oc 


* % based upon entire Junior igh Fopulation 


City Averages--1908 City Averages--1967 
§.7% referred, 5.1% assigned 5.? referred, 4.8% assigned 


CRADE_ NINE =~ HONCURS, PASSES AND FAILURES 


ee NS RO OP DED ANI 


1966 1967 1988 1969 
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GRADE NINE 
Dominion lest Results 
Bowness - 1967 


4“ | | 

2 | | 

2 | Average Calgary District = 110 

u - | Average Bowness Composite = 100.3 
20 | | 

19 4 | Graphically - 75% of Bowness! grade 
1g | | nine students fall below the 50 
7 | percentile 

le | - 57% fall below the 25 
15 | percentile 

i¢ | 

[3 | 


~ 
s 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


~ wow sts “Aer @~o 


100 


PERCENTILES 


This test was only administered in 1967 to Junior High School students 
of the Calgary Public System. It has since been replaced with the Otis 
T.Q. tests which are now given at the Grade 7 & 10 levels. The Dominion 
test, contained some psychometric weaknesses, however it does provide com- 
varative values that are based on statistical numbers of scores of 
Calgary Students. 
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Grade Nine Departmental Examination Results 
for 1966, 67, 63 and 69. 
Bowness and Montgomery Junior High Schools 


[) tap 


YY e H A B (¥ 
Fe pan) (eae Cee I Peas PP CE PP 
Reading By Waa SN Py SIRI Sih) Ao || 25s |) 28) Nh) Blor|| 3355 1) Ie 5}10| 8 
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7 NAD a Gal Ont 2385) 17h 1972S CON R2ReGa Sas 5 7 120 | 22 
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Grade 12 Examination Results 1968 and 1969 
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jo) Skeletal SES 


me 
English 30 68 
69 
Social 30 68 
69 
Math 30 68 


t 
Math 31 69 
Biology 30 6s 8 (5.7 37 : 5a 
69| 9 |3 33 |29 LA 20 6 
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* 20 of 65 starting students dropped course before writing the Departmental final 
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High School Drop-Cuts 
1967-1958-1969 


Veanisees tee Schools aeesgee ek Eprolment: <1 -0 5%. 
1967-68 Bowness High School 642 78 WA 
High School A 1566 192) 12.3 
SS NES) ee ok) a Cy eee We 
1968-69 Bowness High School 740 113 15.3 
High School A 1658 212 12.8 
——_———_iigh School] Bo . 1664 0 3 
1969-70 Bowness High School 827 76 9.2 
(4 months) 
High School A 1649 143 Sand 
High School B _1702 102 6.0 


Recent Welfare Statistics 
(As of January 16th, 1970) 
Population of Bowness-Montgomery, approximately 15,000 
(3,0CO families) 
Temporary City Relief-- 75 families 
Permanent Provincial Welfare _455_ families 
—230_ families 
Estimated that between eighteen and twenty percent of the 
communities residents receive welfare assistance. 
An official of Preventative Services estimated that 
approximately 2/3 of the receiving families were maintained by 
divorced or deserted women, many of them with pre-school 


children, 
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This compilation represents data indicating that within the 
community there exists a large number of young people who do 
not have the ability to achieve as expected in the existing school 
curriculum. This is not to suggest that these people lack 
natural ability, rather it would be our suggestion that too many 
of them experience an environment that is not congruent with 
the one customarily expected by this school system. Consequently, 
we believe that our facilities, curriculum, and services are not 
adequately meeting the needs of these children. 

At this time, the committee would suggest that the Board 
members consider the evidence before them, and that they make 
at least tentative decisions for further action on this matter. 

Our suggestion would be that this committee be maintained 
as an advisory committee to the Board, and that it be requested 
to meet with several senior administrators of this system to 
develop feasible recommendations appropriate to the need that 


has been identified. 
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2. Educational Projects Recommended by Bowness-Montgomery Educational 
Needs Committee and by Other Inner-City Schools 


By further motion of the Board, the Bowness-Montgomery Educational 
Needs Committee was asked to present recommendations regarding projects which 
would overcome the educational problems in this district. In addition, princi- 
pals of other schools which could be classed as Inner-City Schools were asked 
to meet with their staffs and communities and to make similar recommendations 
to the Board regarding projects which could overcome the major educational 
problems in their communities. All of these recommendations were presented 


to the Board in May of 1970. 


Using budget monies which have been set aside for this purpose and 
utilizing special provincial grants where applicable, the Calgary School Board 
will be able to implement some of the recommendations to be effective as of 
September 1, 1970. In the pages which follow the recommendations of the Bowness- 
Montgomery Educational Needs Committee and those of the various Inner-City schools 
have been reduced to a point-form summary for the convenience of the members of 


the Special Senate Committee on Poverty. 


(a) Bowness-Montgomery Proposals 


* Recommendation 1 - 10 pre-school classes 


Recommendation 2 - Reduction of class size in all elementary and junior 


high schools 


Recommendation 3 - The appointment of 2 qualified Learning Assistance 


workers to assist classroom teachers in the area. These personnel would 
be specialists in corrective instruction in fields of reading and arith- 
metic and would have completed two years of training and teaching in the 
Learning Assistance Centre of the Special Educational Services Division 
of the Calgary School Board. 


* Recommendation 4 - Seven specialist teachers to be appointed in this area 


to meet the remedial needs of elementary students. 

* Recommendation 5 - Implementation of selective staffing procedures to ensure 
that administrators, teachers, and substitutes in this area would be parti- 
cularly qualified in terms of interest and training to deal with the 


educational problems common to pupils of this area. Selective staffing to 


also emphasize male teachers at the elementary level. 


* Recommendations which will be implemented in some form as of September 1, 
1970, with regular School Board budget monies. Some recommendations by 
Inner-City Schools will be met through a special provincial building fund 
for the renovation of older structures. These have not been included here. 
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* Recommendation 6 - Specialist central office personnel to work with all 


school staffs in the area in developing a suitable program to meet stu- 
dent needs; schools to be given priority in existing educational programs 
such as the Outdoor Lab. School and various educational tours; funds for 
curriculum projects such as the above would be maintained under the control 
of the recommended area program co-ordinator. 

Recommendation 7 - Additional optional equipment and supplies for experi- 
mental programs as these are developed. 

Recommendation 8 - One additional full-time trained counsellor for each 

of the two junior high schools and for the senior high school. 
Recommendation 9 - An annual orientation seminar and workshop for the area's 
teaching force in the beginning of the school year, to be developed by the 
Department of Development and Research. 

Recommendation 10 - The appointment of a Program Co-ordinator for the area, 
charged with the development and facilitation of the educational program. 
Recommendation 11 - Expansion and extengion of library facilities in the 
area to ensure that all school libraries meet the full requirements of 
School Board standards. 

Recommendation 12 - Facilitation of the evening operation of the three 
secondary school libraries to be open to the public four nights a week. 
Recommendation 13 - Considerable re novation of existing facilities and 
construction of new facilities to facilitate the expanded educational pro- 
gram envisaged elsewhere in these recommendations. 

Recommendation 14 - Training seminars for parent volunteers who wish to 
work with teachers in the educational program: facilitation of maximum 
committee involvement and community use re the operation of schools and 
school buildings. 

Concluding Recommendation 

"It is the recommendation of your Conmittee that you accept our recommenda- 
tions as a Pilot Project. We would further recommend that you evaluate 
their success with a wiew of developing similar programs in other areas 


of the city." 
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(b) Forest Lawn Area Proposals 

1. Albert Park Elementary School - Miss E. M. Mehrer, Principal 
Educational Need - accommodation for 50 Valleyfield pupils during 
lunch hour; accommodation for Art and Science programs, and for 
educational testing. 
Pilot Project - a building addition of one extra room with washroom 
facilities, to serve as lunch and games room as well as Science, Art 
and Testing Room. 
Supernumerary teacher for corrective program and instructional materials 


* 2. David D. Oughton Elementary School - R.A. Stearne, Principal 


Educational Problem - serious retardation in reading: 15% of the 


school population is one-to-two years or more retarded in reading. 
Pilot Project - a remedial reading program supplemented by a library 
facility; would involve a Librarian and a Remedial Reading Teacher 


(September, 1970 to June, 1971) 


* 3. Mountain View Elementary - R.R. Rutz, Principal and 
Valley View Elementary - S. Kretz, Principal 


Educational Problem - serious retardation in reading; problem similar 


to that of David D. Oughton Elementary. 
Pilot Project - sharing a remedial reading teacher - half-time at 
each school (September, 1970 to June, 1971). 


* 4, Patrick Airlie Elementary - B. V. Fisher, Principal 


Educational Problem - cultural deprivation of pupils and parents; a 


» 


bookstock which is not adequately used. 

Pilot Project - a full-time librarian to effectively operate a school 

library service, with parents assisting in the daytime and supervising 
the library when it is open to the public in the evenings (September, 


1970 to June, 1971). 


* 5. Forest Lawn Elementary School - A. M. Cornett, Principal 


Educational Problem - reading problems resulting from poor Language 


Art development. 

Pilot Project - continuation of present program which would not 
otherwise be possible due to staff cut back next year: individualized 
approach for a group of pupils with serious problems in language 


development, using a 3/10 time supernumerary teacher. 
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(c) Schools in City Centre Area Proposals 


* 1. 
* 2. 
3. 

* 
* 64. 
ole 


Bridgeland Elementary ~- J. V. Schmidt, Principal 


Educational Problem - pupils seriously retarded in reading and gen- 
erally handicapped in the Language Arts. 

Pilot Project - a k-time remedial reading teacher handling individual 
pupils and small groups established by diagnostic testing and evalua- 
tion (September, 1970 to June, 1971). 

Langevin Elementary and Junior High - D. Campbell, Principal 
Educational Problem - pupils seriously retarded in reading and 
generally handicapped in the Language Arts. 

Pilot Project - full-time remedial reading teacher to aid students 
from level 3 to grade 9 but with emphasis on elementary; assistance 
from community volunteers (September, 1970 - June, 1971). 

- evaluation to be part of first year community school evaluation. 


Connaught Elementary - J. Faminoff, Principal 

Educational Need - proper upgraded library facilities (staff and 
community concern over lack thereof). 

Pilot Project - conversion of 2 rooms on third floor into a library 
centre (the old gym area - temporary walls can be easily removed)- 
desire renovation for September, 1970; upgraded bookstock and 
equipment. 

Personnel and supplies for expanded and corrective program. 
McDougall Elementary - C. P. Rose, Principal 


Educational Problem - lack of first-hand background experiences 


prerequisite for the learning of English and other curricular con- 
tent; community-identified need of recreational-cultural centre as 
top community priority. 

Pilot Project - Phase II of a 3-phase program: the establishment 
of an "Adventure Playground” as part of a combined community-school 
recreation program: involving 2 recreational instructors and gym 
and playground equipment, a Board of Directors, etc. 

Victoria Elementary and Junior High - R.A. Roberts, Principal 
Education Problem - severe retardation in basic subject areas of 
Reading and Arithmetic (supporting statistics in typed submission 
from the staff); large numbers of pupils spend 7-8 years to com- 
plete elementary schooling. 

Pilot Project - full-time elementary remedial teacher for Reading 
and Arithmetic problems, geared to individual and small group 


situations (September, 1970 to June, 1971). 
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(d) East Calgary Schools Proposals 
* 1. Colonel Walker Elementary and Junior High - K. L. Evans, Principal 


Educational Problem - cultural deprivation causing various learning 


problems and disabilities; large classes and lack of time prevent 
staff-commmity solution under present circumstances. 

Pilot Project - full-time visiting teacher and full-time remedial 
tutor, the visiting teacher to spend half her time assisting parents 
with children's needs, and half-time with teachers and pupils 
(September, 1970 to June, 1971) 


* 2. Ramsay Elementary - D.A. Bruce, Principal 


Educational Need - cultural deprivation and attendant pupil frustra- 


tions in the educational program, as a result of the lower socio- 
economic character of the community. 

Pilot Project - continuation and extension of special Wednesday after- 
noon program initiated this year, involving commmnity volunteers,a 
creative playground and additional bus tours (September, 1970 to 
June, 1971 - hope for a self-sustaining project to continue 


indefinitely). 


(e) The Cluster Schools - Small Elementary Schools 


* 1. The Cluster - Cliff Bungalow, Erlton, Manchester, and Parkhill 
Elementary Schools (submitted by principals Miss M. C. Woodhouse, 
Mrs. L. M. Chidlow, A.F. Long, and Mrs. E. J. Allan, respectively) 


Educational Need - inadequate Science facilities and services within 


these four schools. 

Pilot Project - establishment and co-ordination of a Science program 
within the 4 schools by a Science Co-ordinator (September, 1970 to 
June, 1971). 


* Cliff Bungalow Elementary - Miss M. C. Woodhouse, Principal 


Educational Problem - extensive reading disabilities which seriously 


hamper pupils’ educational progress. 
Pilot Project - assessment of reading difficulties and application 


of different techniques to overcome difficulties by a reading specialist. 
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(£) The Hillhurst-Sunnyside Area Proposals 


* Ts 


Hillhurst Elementary - L. W. Graves, Principal 


Educational Need - remedial work in and out of school in subject 
areas, co-ordinated with a Family Life and other social projects 
within the community. 

Pilot Project - remedial assistance provided by part-time personnel, 
either hired via the school system or as volunteers from the community 
(no final community decision as yet in this regard) 

- Family Life and Community-oriented social projects developed by 
Sociology students, ministers, and commnity leaders (September, 1970 


to June, 1971) 


* 2, Sunnyside Elementary - Mrs. D, E. Fraser, Principal 


Educational Problem - cultural deprivation resulting in serious 


problems of retardation in Reading and Arithmetic. 

Pilot Project - full-time remedial classroom teacher (by seconding 
present Assistant Principal and replacing her with a teacher) 
operating in a remedial classroom in close proximity to the library: - 
an expansion of the remedial assistance provided in the 1968-69 school 


year (September, 1970 to June, 1971) 


(g) Junior Academic-Vocational Schools - Proposals 


1. 


2. 


Shaughnessy Secondary Vocational - E. B. Duncan, Principal 


Educational Problem - serious retardation in the communicative 


arts, verging on illiteracy. 

Van Horne Secondary Vocational - G. P. Jepson, Principal 

Educational Problem - reading problems - reading levels 1 to 5 years 
below grade placement for total pupil population. 

Pilot Project - multi-media developmental reading laboratory 
structured around multi-level communications skills program (an 
extension and expansion of program presently being developed) - 
(September, 1970 to June, 1971 but, would like to continue on a 


year-to-year basis). 
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(h) Supervisor of Elementary Science - J. R. Houghton 


Educational Need - cultural and curricular enrichment for pupils within 
all the designated “inner city schools". 

Pilot Project - provision of two or more School Board buses (capacity 
40-50 pupils) for expanded programs such as the swimming program, 
Planetarium visit program, the educational tours program, and the 


outdoor education program. 
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APPENDIX “C” 


ALBERTA FEDERATION OF HOME AND SCHOCL 


Area No. 9 (Calgary) 


BRIEF 


TO THE 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON 


POVERTY 


ASSOCTLATLIONS 


1970 
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ALBERTA FEDERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 


Area No. 9 (Calgary) 


The Calgary Area Council of Home and Schools is honored 
and pleased to be able to present this submission to the 
distinguished Seneee members sitting on the Senate Commission 
on Poverty. 

The Calgary Area Council of Home and Schools, represents 
the parents of school-age children, and other citizens interested 
in education in the city of Calgary. 

The fact of poverty is assuming serious proportions in the 
decade of the nineteen-seventies that will seriously tarnish 
the social and economic fabric of the country unless solved in 
the days ahead. 

In our view, the poverty conditions of the nineteen- 
seventies are unlike those in past decades in this century. In 
past decades the economically deprived fought their condition, 
and to a large measure overcame their condition by utilizing to 
full advantage the educational Opportunities at their disposel. 

There is an element from which children, that for one 
reason or another could not take advantage of the educational 
system, and these and their offspring and their offsprings'! 
offspring have become the "hard core" poor. Perpetual poverty 
has become a condition of life that is accepted in many 
quarters but must not be allowed to continue. 


Welfare has provided a way and means by which people could 
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survive in our society. The original concept of welfare was 
healty in that it bridged an economic gap for many families. 
If this gap is to be measured now in full lifetimes, or span 
from generation to generation the health of the nation is now 
in peril. 

We recognize that welfare must continue, and must be a 
permanent factor in Canadian life. However, steps must be 
taken to reduce the great dependence on welfare, providing 
avenues of opportunity for self-betterment among the poor. 
Canadian society as a whole must recognize its responsibility 
in opening these avenues of opportunity -- and we suggest that 
the most successful avenue is in pre-school education. 

As a society we contribute vast sums of money to post- 
secondary education, creating skilled professionals to serve 
the nation. As a society we have concentrated on those students 
who have already established their course in life, and in as 
much as this is excellent, it isn't adequate in the years ahead. 

It is our contention that if the same amount of capital 
was invested in pre-school education in the nation's poverty 
areas, as is invested in post-secondary training, the economic 
benefit to the nation twenty years from now would be immense. 

A pre-school child is in his formative years, establishing 


the ideas and concepts that will remain with him for a lifetime. 
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Any child is a product of the enrironment in which he or she is 
raised. If that environment has a positive attitude toward 

the learning process, then the child will develop a thirst for 
knowledge, that will eventually channel he or she into a 
productive life based on natural talents or interests. Often 
the poverty home denies the child an environment that is 
condusive to the learning process in a manner that is acceptable 
to society. Every child in the age bracket of three to six 

is learning and absorbing. In the poverty home the chances 

of this child learning and absorbing negative rather than 
positive aspects of living are considerably higher, 

Each individual in society seeks some form of accomplish- 
ment in his life, be he rich or poor. 

If that accomplishment is a benefit to society or not 
depends on the training the individual was exposed to in his 
formative years. 

Pre-school training provides the opportunity to develop 
interests and life patterns beneficial to society among 
children never exposed to new ideas and the learning process. 

The child from the economically deprived home enteres grade 
one with many of his social patterns already established. If 
he starts school on the wrong foot he continues out of step, 


until he drops out. 
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If he starts on the right foot the challenge of school is 
usually met and he develops a self-reliance and confidence 
necessary for a full and productive life. 

We commend the Senate Committee for this searching 
inquiry into the causes of poverty in Canada. We urge that one 
of the priorities in your recommendation be the establishment 


of Federal Aid to pre-school education. 
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BUL Bale DeOhG~Rs AQPoHY 


id Canadian Home and School and Parent Teacher 
Federation Brief to the Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty, February 19, 1970 


Ps Before Six -- Dr. Walter H. Worth 


Bes Your Child from 1 to 6 --~ United States Department 
Healte, Education & Welfare (Children's Bureau) 


4. Helping the Low Income Parents Through Parent 


Education Groups -- Catherine S. Chilman and 
Ivor Kraft, published in Children, July-August, 
1963 


5 Poverty and Under Education: What School and 
Community Can Do. Paper presented by 
Wm. C. Kvaraceus to the Governor's Conference on 
Poverty, Boston, June 1964 


65 Education and the Lower Class Child -- Howard S. 
Becker. Modern Sociology, 1963. 


bn Bowness-Montgomery Educational Needs Study, 
February, 1970 
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APPENDIX “D” 


A STATEMENT TO THE SPECIAL SENATE 
COMMISSION ON POVERTY 


Presented by: The Calgary Welfare Rights 
Group 


We are not here today to present you with 
another brief. Your committee has heard hun- 
dreds of them... you may have heard so 
many by now that you listen but do not hear. 


By this time, 1970, most thinking people 
will conclude that: 


1. To allow poverty to exist in the third 
wealthiest country in the world is a national, 
international and worldwide disgrace. 


2. Canada must hang it’s head in shame 
before the world when it faces the cold hard 
fact that four to give million poverty sticken 
Canadians have continued to stay in poverty 
for generation after generation for a hundred 
years. Senator Croll has stated “for twenty 
years there has been no redistribution of 
wealth in this country”. (Senate Debates— 
June 25/70 2nd Session—28th Parliament/ 
Volume 118—No. 77). 


3. To keep us in poverty costs millions of 
dollars, and has in fact become a gigantic 
fraud, with thousands of employees employed 
at all levels of Government and private 
institutions, making large salaries to keep us 
where we are, in poverty, so they will make 
economic gains. Slum landlords, second hand 
church stores, social planning councils, Social 
Development schemes, and team upon team 
of researchers are kept rich by sucking the 
blood of the poor, because sad to say there is 
much money to be made off the poor. We 
hold you responsible for the cruelty you have 
allowed to be inflicted on our families, our 
children, our handicapped, our aged, and our 
minority groups. Although studies have 
proven over and over that the welfare poor 
are in a trap from which there is no escape, 
you allow it’s continuation. Is that what 
democracy is all about? If so, are you amazed 
that so many of the young and the poor and 
the racial minorities are disenchanted and fed 
up with your concepts of freedom? 


As you are no doubt aware, for the poor 
there is no freedom. We are slaves in an 
outmoded and rotten system which puts 
money before human need—a system which 


pours hundreds of millions of dollars into 
foreign investments and wars which pollute 
our air, tear down our mountains, contami- 
nate our water. You sit idly by and watch 
thousands die in wars, because your system 
promotes killing and death and these take 
precidence over peace and life. 


Lately the cry coming forth is that the 
welfare budgets are running dry. Yet surely 
we all know that unemployment was the tool 
used to fight inflation. The jobs of course 
were taken from the poorest of the workers. 
Again the system called the tune and the poor 
paid the piper. You should not equate child 
labor and slave labor with the years of 1750- 
1850. Child labor and slave labor have been 
used for generations up to the present time in 
the beet fields of southern Alberta and will 
continue. Look into it sometime. We somehow 
are not afraid of technological change. If we 
sent men to the moon and not one returned, 
there would be an immediate change in é 
system which was obviously faulty. We mus 
not be afraid, when we see our poor people 
suffering, to change an outmoded economic 
system. There can be no excuse for the vast 
poverty and inequality existing in Canad 
today. Surely we have the courage to change 
our priorities from mental, emotional anc¢ 
physical death and repression, before the fast 
arriving day when our cities will be burning 
because you refused to change a cruel anc 
corrupt system while there was still a spli 
second of time. Poor people are fed up anc 
can no longer be fooled into thinking that ws 
are to blame for our sorry lot in life. We 
realize now that the odds are stacked to 
high by the system for any of us, whethe 
working or welfare poor to beat our way ou 
of the economic disparity forced upon us. We 
know and understand that the system make 
the poor—the poor do not make the system. 


The Calgary Welfare Rights Group, com 
prised of concerned and indignant welfar 
citizens who insist and intend to be ful 
fledged, first class citizens are presenting th 
following drama to you, to prove the abov 
points. We strongly suggest that you liste! 
carefully, as you are the jury in this trial 


A Socio-Drama in which the system j 
charged with the murder of the poor Present 
ed to the Special Senate Commission on Pox 
erty—July 20th, 1970 
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Judge: This is a case of first degree murder. 
Will the prosecutor please call his first wit- 
ness involving the murder of the poor in 
which the System has been charged. 


Prosecutor: Thank you you honour, I do 
indeed plan to poove to each and every 
person of the jury, that the system is 
undoubtably guilty. 

EDUCATION 


May I call Dr. Moron, superintendent of 
schools to the stand? 


Officer: (calling Dr. Moron to stand) do you 
Swear to tell the truth the whold truth, and 
nothing but the truth? 


Dr. Moron: I do. 


Pros.: Are you aware that you are being 
charged with being an accessory to the 
murder of the poor, which the system has 
been so charged. 


Dr. M.: I am well aware of the fact. 


Pros.: Now Doctor Moron, where were you 
on the afternoon of February 16, 1970 at 
about four o’clock? 


_ Dr. M.: Well, I was talking to a bunch of 
young demonstrators and welfare mothers 
who had forced their way into my education 
centre. 


Pros.: FORCED THEIR WAY INTO THE 
BUILDING? Is the school board not a place 
for the public, including students and welfare 
mothers? 


_ Dr.: Well, yes. 


_ Pros.: Now what was this issue about? 


_ Dr. M.: Well, it was nothing of importance— 
t child was suspended from school over a 
ress regulation is all. 


| Pros.: A dress regulation... 
‘natter about? 


what was this 


_ Dr. M.: Well, a child in one of our high 
‘chools came to school in blue jeans. 


Pros.: Jeans? and for this the girl was 
icked out of school? 


| Dr. M.: Yes, you see she was warned but 
7ore them anyway. 


_Pros.: Were you aware of the facts... the 
‘ACT THAT SHE COULDN’T AFFORD A 
)RESS because her family was unavoidably 
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on welfare and their budget didi not allow for 
a dress? 


Dr. M.: Yes, but she was breaking one of 
our rules. 


Pros.: Breaking one of the rules—tell me 
Moron, why are your rules made? 


Dr. W.: To benefit the child, and help them 
get an education... 


Pros.: And yet it was because of one of 
these RULES, that this girl and hundreds like 
her, who, being on welfare and unable to 
dress as the other students, was forced to 
leave school, thereby denying her an educa- 
tion, anda life better than that of her family. 
Also Dr. Moron, is it true that on that day 
when you were confronted with a school 
voucher which EVERY CHILD ON WEL- 
FARE IN ALBERTA IS FORCED TO USE 
TO GET NEEDED SUPPLIES you, as super- 
intendent of schools, admitted you had never 
even seen before? 


Dr. M.: That is correct, I was not aware of 
this practice. 


Pros.: But did it ever occur to you that 9,000 
students are unable to afford runners, books, 
locker fees, material for shop and home etc. 
and other needed things? They are forced to 
use these large degrading vouchers and will 
usually quit school rather than be humiliated 
and sneered at by teachers and store clerks 
who process these shameful vouchers? That 
they are being denied and deprived of an 
education because of the alienation forced 
upon them by this needless demeaning 
practice? 


Dr. M.: I do not feel this concerns me. 


Pros.: POVERTY CONCERNS EVERYONE! 
IT CONCERNS ME, YOUR NEIGHBOUR, 
YOUR GROCER, AND EVEN YOU, MR. 
MORON. ARE YOU AWARE THAT 
BECAUSE OF RED TAPE AND EMBAR- 
RASSMENT ONLY 1 OUT OF 8 welfare chil- 
dren make it through high school? 

AND EMBARRASSMENT ONLY 1 OUT OF 
8 welfare children make it through high 
school? 


Dr. M. Well it isn’t my fault, I can’t change 
the system. It’s the System’s fault, not mine. 


Pros. Pardon me? 


Dr. M. It’s the system’s fault! 
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Pros. No further questions. I would now 
like to call to the stand the Calgary welfare 
workers. 


Officer: Do your swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth? 


W.W.: Of course. 


Pros: Now, could you tell me what exactly 
your job is? 


W.W.: Well I have to take these cases, and 
show those type of people how to live decent- 
ly and  respectably on a_ subsistance 
allowance. 


Pros: Exactly what do you mean by that 
“type” of people? 


W.W.: Surely you know the type—the bur- 
dens of our society. Many I am sure are too 
lazy to work—of course I do my bit to try to 
force them to take any job—in fact I am so 
diligent that just the other day, I forced a 
woman with four small children to get a job 
at the minimum wage, to get her off the 
taxpayers back—of course she has an inade- 
quate babysitter, but you know, with that 
LUA 21 ore As 


Pros: Are you aware of the fact that 
according to Doctor Peichinas, School of Eco- 
nomics, U. of Cal., in a study done for the 
Social Planning Council, it was found that 
only 1 per cent of people of welfare abuse it? 
The Welfare Rights Group has evidence that 
on other occasions you have cut a person 
from welfare assistance on the heresay of a 
neighbour—that you have verbally told a 
disabled woman that she should be a prosti- 
tute—that people with diabetes often cannot 
get their insulin or drugs from Edmonton. Is 
this your idea of showing people how to live 
decently and respectably? What is the food 
allotment per day for a child on welfare in 
1970? 


W.W.: It varies from 50 cents per day to 
about 75 cents. 


Pros.: You know of course that welfare 
families rarely have a car. Yet what are they 
allowed for the entire family per month for 
recreation? This includes all sports, recrea- 
tional fees, busfare, allowances and so on. 


W.W.: It is $10.00 per family unit per 
month. 


Pros.: If there is eight in the family this 
works out to 31 cents per week—year in and 
year out. That would pay busfare downtown 
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for a child and six cents left over is that 
correct? 


W.W.: Yes, we try to run a very tight shiip. 


Pros.: Is there an allotment for Christmas 
presents or gifts or misc. 


W.W.:Oh, definitely not! 


Pros.: How about a phone in the family 
which has no car and usually only one adult. 


W.W.: Oh, a phone is classified as a luxury 
for welfare people in Alberta. 


Pros.: Do you think this could be fair o1 
just? 


W.W.: Well no it isn’t—but it surely isn’ 
my fault. It’s hard to work in this system— 
most welfare workers quit because they can’ 
stand to see how we destroy people. I think |] 
should be commended for working in thi: 
system. I didn’t make the system you know, ii 
is to blame. 


Pros.: Surely you cannot condone that thi 
type of poverty is allowed in this wealth) 
country. Which brings us to the fact thai 
WELFARE IS A CONTINUING CYCLE i 
goes from one generation to the next. 


W.W.: Well its not my fault. It’s the system. 


Pros: Would you please read no. 4 on the 
back of the application form? 


W.W.: (reads it) 


Pros: Do you in fact tell the people of thei: 
right to appeal any decision? 


W.W.: Don’t be foolish. We all know ir 
Alberta there is no workable appeals proce: 
dure, how could I inform the person involved. 


Pros: Please read No. 2. 
W.W.: (reads it) 


Pros: This is an invasion of privacy im the 
first degree. No citizen would sign over thei 
entire life to the scrutiny of anyone the 
department deemed fit to look into their mos 
private affairs. | 

W.W.: Well you can’t get welfare unles) 
you do. 


Pros: Read No. 5. 
W.W. reads it 


Pros: This is ridiculous. First you tell mi 
there is no appeals procedure, then you fore 
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a recipient to sign an oath under the Canada 
Evidence act that the above points are true. 


W.W.: It’s not my fault. 


Pros: Whose fault is it? 
W.W.: The system. I can’t change the 
system. 


Pros: If you are not part of the solution, my 
dear you are obviously part of the problem. 
No further questions. Remember, if you didn’t 
have the poor, you wouldn’t have a job, and 
you would be on their kind of welfare. And 
also remember, we all get our money out of 
the same pot. Who is wrong? 


Pros: I would now like to call the retail and 
grocery stores to the stand. 


Officer: Calling the Dept. Stores and Gro- 
cery stores to the stand. Do you swear to tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth? 


Store: I do 


Pros: You are aware of the charge? That 
you have been accused of being an accessory 
to the murder of the poor, in which the sys- 
tem has been charged. 


Store: I am aware, but look you got the 
_ wrong man, I’m honest and I run a business. 


. 

| Pros: You do, eh...well let me ask 
_you—before you sell a customer something, 
do you pick it out for him? Or tell him what 


; you think he should have. 

| Store: Good grief no! 

} Pros: What is this? (a voucher) 

| Stores: Oh that’s one of those bums on 
welfare’s vouchers. 

| Pros: Do you take these at your store? 

| Store: Oh yes sir. 


_ Pros: Has your store ever discriminated 
against those on Welfare, by making rude 
remarks and picking out what YOU feel they 
should have. 


| Store: Well sometimes I guess my clerks do. 


Pros: And why do your clerks play god 
| with those on Welfare by selecting what they 
think is suitable for them, and making their 
‘bags WELFARE for everyone to see... Now it 
‘is a fact that a group form W.R.G. came to 
you asking that these embarrassing procedures 
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stop immediately, and you agreed yet you did 
nothing at all to enforce this. ..don’t you 
think that human dignity is important, to 
ALL people whether rich, or poor, black 
white, red or yellow? 


’ 


Store: Why do they have vouchers? I don’t 
make the rules, I only run stores—those darn 
vouchers, do you realize because of those 
things we have to practically set up a whole 
new bookkeeping system... 


Pros. Well whose fault is all this? 


Store: Well its the system that pushes these 
vouchers on us. 


Pros. No further questions. I would now 
like to call Mr. Carl Schmickle well known 
Calgary Oil Millionaire to the stand. 


Officer: Calling Carl O. Schmickle, do you 
swear to tell the truth the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 


C.S. I ‘do. 


Pros. Now I know you are aware of what 
you have been charged with. 


C.S. Yes, but as a prominent citizen I 
object. 


Pros. Just a moment. Please read your com- 
ments recorded in the Calgary Herald 
Monday, September 22nd 1969, page 12. 


C.S, reading ‘Social welfare shouldn’t grow 
to the point where it becomes a burden on 
the backs of Albertans who. are working for 
their living, the Southern Alberta Institute of 
Technology graduating class was told Sunday 
(by) Carl O. Schmickle, publisher of the Daily 
Oil Bulletin “the mass of people who are 
workers must not be dragged down by people 
on social security (welfare) who live off the 
people who are working” he said.’ 


Pros. Now could you tell me what was 
meant by this remark, as you no doubt are 
aware that only one per cent of people abuse 
welfare, 


C.S. Well I feel they are burdens of our 
great affluent society—well in my day you 
would pull yourself up by the bootstraps. 


Judge. Pllease demonstrate (produces pair of 
boots) 


C.S. (demonstrates) my goodness I have 
landed flat on my ass. 


Pros. Have you ever been on Welfare? 
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C.S. Good lord No! 


Pros. Then how could you possibly know 
how these people feel, when they are given 
vouchers, when they must buy at charity 
stores, when they must take what their neigh- 
bours have left over in their freezers, do you 
know what it’s like to be labeled by you, and 
so many others as a second class citizen, as a 
parasite off society, through no fault of their 
own? 


C.S. I do NOT wish to involve myself. 


Pros. If you are not part of the solution you 
are part of the problem. No further questions. 
I would now like to call Mrs. and Mr. Fedup 
Taxpayer to the stand. 


Officer: Calling Mrs. and Mr. Fedup Tax- 
payer. Do you swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth? 


Mr. and Mrs. F.U.T.P. Certainly, I will 
cooperate in any way... 


Pros. Are you aware that you have been 
charged with being an accessory to the crime 
of murder of the poor, in which the system 
has been charged. 


M. and M. Yes, but this is ridiculous... 


Pros. We shall see. Now, do you have Wel- 
fare people living near you. 


M. and M. In some instances yes. 
Pros. How do you like these people. 


M. and M. Well, you know they are a prob- 
lem. and then they have these little brats 
Ofer 


Pros. You mean children? 


M. and M. Yes, well as I was saying, those 
little brats proceed to break our windows and 
do other things too. I say they STEAL. 


Pros. Have you called the police? 


M. and M. Oh my YES! We always call the 
welfare too. But darn it we never have been 
able to do anything because there is no proof. 


Pros. In your tight little world are there 
other children living, such as your own? 


M. and M. Oh yes. But we know its those 
welfare brats, you KNOW how THEY are. 


Pros. No how are they? 


M. & M.: Well what can you expect from 
those kind, whose fathers desert them, and 
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their mother’s a nervous wreck usually, and 
there I am supporting them...and they aren’t 
grateful enough, you know. Why I know one 
place, they let their lawn grow a way high, 
and there WERE WEEDS! 


Pros. Well, I can see that you are not aware 
that people on welfare do not get money for 
ordinary things like a garden sprinkler, or a 
telephone, or a lawn mower—these things you 
take for granted, are deemed a luxury by the 
government you support. Nor did you ever 
offer to lend a hand to them, because you 
have a lawnmower, and a car, and an unbrok- 
en family, and a vacation once in a while 
...you wonder why the grass is uncut or the 
mother nervous and afraid because she has 
nothing for herself or her children and cannot 
live normally. 


M. & M. Oh I tell them every chance I get, 
that I’m supporting them and they better be 
damn grateful, and I teach my kids to let 
them know too, just whose taxes are making 
their life easy. Lazy bums. 


Pros. Have you ever felt that perhaps it 
was you, that makes them unhappy and 
afraid and angry, maybe it’s you who has 
made their son disturbed because you always 
blamed and hated him when he was a child, 
isn’t that possible? 


M. & M. Definitely not. It’s their problem. I 
have a job, and a good upbringing—I am not 
concerned with their problems or how they 
solve them, they just better watch it and stay 
away from around my place. 


Pros: I would now like to call “The 


Church” to the stand. 


Officer: Calling the Church to the stand. Do 
you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth? 


Church: So help me god! 


Pros. Are you aware that you have been 
charged with being an accesory to the murder 
of the poor with which the system has been 
charged 


Church: This 
Why, our whole operation is geared toward 
the poor. We do have some troubles though, 
as it is so hard to get that type into our 
beautiful temples of worship. 


Pros: Who do you mean by “that type’? | 


Church: Oh the poor in our midst who have 
been with us since the time of the first leper, 


is downright unchristian! 
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who we tried to help by throwing him our 
crusts. 


Pros: You gave crusts two thousand years 
ago, however the poor are still with us unfor- 
tunately. What are you giving them now, to 
change their misery into concrete help. 


Church: Well, as well as praying for these 
miserable wretches, we supply them with the 
old clothes, and furniture, and other things 
that our wealthy parishioners donate, 


Pros. Supply? By this do you mean you 
give them your used and discarded old 
clothes? 


Church: Oh no, we have to sell them to 
make a profit in this fine free enterprise 
system, Brother. 


Pros. Do you give poor people your discard- 
ed funiture? 


Church: Oh no, you must realize that we 
run charity STORES and we must charge for 
everything. 


Pros. Well how can you do this? In other 
words you give nothing but your prayers to 
the poor. Why? 


Church: Well, you must realize, Brother, 
that this is the way the system works. It not 
our fault alone, it’s the system. 


Pros.: No further questions. Would the 
Landlords please come to the stand. 


Officer: Calling the Landlords to the stand. 
Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth so help you 
_ Landlord: I do. 
| Pro.: Do you, as a landlord, rent to welfare 
“ecipients? 


_ Landlord: Oh heavens no. We run a tight 
hip and we don’t want any of those kind of 
seople in our project. 


_Pros.: What kind of project do you run? 


| Landlord: We run low rental housing here 
1 Calgary. 


| Pros.: Do you mean to tell me that you 
ave low rental projects and you do NOT 
ant to the lowest income group in Canada? 


| Landlord: Well, like I say, we like to run a 
ght ship and we don’t want any problems. 
sides we want nothing to do with those 
‘azy vouchers that the government uses 


| 
} 
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some times and takes two or three months to 
cash. We have to think of our investors and 
their profits. 


Pros.: Doesn’t your conscience bother you 
when you discriminate against a class of 
people. Poor families whose children despa- 
rately need decent, clean, economical housing, 
with good recreational and educational 
facilities close at hand? 


L.L.: We only feel conscience stricken when 
we cannot pay CMHC their money at the first 
of the month. It’s not my fault, it’s the 
system. 


Pros.: No further questions. I would now 
like to call to the Private Charieties to the 
stand. 


Officer: Calling the Private Charities to the 
stand please. Do you swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


HES LOC. 


Pros.: Are you aware of the fact that you 
have been charged with being an accessory to 
the murder of the poor in which the System 
has been charged. 


P.C. Yes, but the charge is unfair because 
we run a wonderful homemaker service in 
Calgary. 


Pros.: Oh very good. What and how does 
your Homemaking service work? 


P.C. Well you see, we send a homemaker 
into welfarehomes after the mother has had a 
mental or physical breakdown to keep the 
family together. Poverty stricken mothers 
have far more mental and physical problems 
you know, due to low food budgets, and the 
constant pressure inflicted on the mother 
trying to bring her children up alone and 
with no money for recreation or any break 
from years of monotonous, dull, dreary, rou- 
tine. It costs a lot of money for our homemak- 
ers though. 


Pros.: Now if a mother has a breakdown, 
and goes to hospital for 30 days at $36.00 per 
day and it costs $15.00 a day to come into the 
home, that is $1530. Wouldn’t all this have 
been prevented by giving the impoverished 
mother some recreational allowance and your 
services before she had a breakdown. It 
would have been a saving of $1305 in the case 
just mentioned. 


P.C. Oh we cannot have these welfare 
types having fun. This is the taxpayers chari- 
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ty money, and he will not go for this non- 
sense even though it would have prevented 
the problem in the first place, we realize that 
of course. Don’t you realize that the Private 
Charities fulfil a great function in society? If 
we really got rid of poverty, how would the 
taxpayers salve their consciences? The con- 
science of society must be at ease at all times 
you know. 


Pros.: Poverty to ease the conscience of 
society? Shocking! 


P.C. Well it isn’t my fault—I’m only doing 
this as part of the system. The whole system 
would have to be changed to stop private 
charities from operating. Besides, we have all 
kinds of staff and directors and everything, 
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and what job could they get if it wasn’t for 
poverty in the system? 


Pros: Ne further questions your honor. I 
now hope I have shown the jury that each 
and every person who was charged with 
being an accessory to the murder of the poor 
guilty as charged. Individually, they are only 
a small part of the system, but together, they 
are the SYSTEM ITSELF! If individually, 
they are guilty to being an accesory to 
murder, then together, they are guilty of 
murder. The murder of which I speak is not 
done by knives, or dagger, gun or club, nor is 
it done quickly. This murder has been com- 
mitted by words, thoughts, and actions. It is 
done slowly, but thoroughly and constantly. 
Now it is up to you...GUILTY OR NOT 
GUILTY? 
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APPENDIX "E” 


A brief presented to 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 


by 


Ian Walkei 
Calgary, Alberta 


July 20th, 1970 


Subject: The Need for change in the adminis- 
tration of Public Welfare Financial 
Assistance Programs and a proposal. 


PUBLIC WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


1. At the present time the Department of 
Social Development of the Province of Alber- 
ta provides financial assistance and a variety 
of rehabilitation services to clients eligible for 
financial assistance. Welfare financial assist- 
ance programs have rarely been greeted with 
warmth by citizens, as taxpayers, partly 

because many of us have the feeling that 
persons requiring financial assistance are 
somehow taking advantage of the taxpayer 
and are refusing to accept their responsibility 
to be productive in our Society. Over the 
years we have acknowledged, however, that 
certain categories of persons should be assist- 
ed in a humanitarian way. Generally we talk 
‘about the aged, the sick and the handicapped 
and of course dependent children. 


2. There is much debate in Canada and the 
United States about the need for establishing 
some kind of minimum income for all citi- 
zens. This debate is probably going to contin- 
ue for a number of years to come. Because it 
is a social question (as well as economic), 
‘social attitudes will decide the outcome. 
There does not seem to be political and social 
support for a guaranteed income at this time, 
‘although this Special Senate Committee on 
‘Poverty will be, or are, in an excellent posi- 
tion to determine the views of citizens on this 
very significant issue. However a vast array 
of programs exist for citizens, related in some 
way to economic survival of individuals and 
families, The White Paper on Taxation and 
“more recently on unemployment due to acci- 
dent or sickness are examples of the rapid 
changes that can take place. I am in no posi- 
tion to judge the merits of the total package 


of services, particularly when new proposals 
are being put forward so regularly and I 
would, therefore, like to focus on a more 
limited aspect of the problem and that is the 
problems of the present welfare assistance 
programs. I believe that some changes could 
be made rapidly that would improve the pro- 
grams for both the taxpayer and the 
recipient. 


3. All of North America operates on the so 
called work ethic, which is to say that there 
is a general belief that to be a worthwhile 
citizen a person should be able to earn his 
own living and stand on his own feet. Of 
course through income tax laws, etc. there are 
many ways in which certain individuals and 
groups benefit at the expense of the taxpayer 
and some of the suggested changes in the 
White Paper on Taxation suggest that there 
should be changes in the tax system. However 
these will take many years to put into effect. 
In the meantime we are faced with a state 
financial assistance program that is looked 
upon with dissatisfaction by the taxpayers 
and received with some degree of hostility or 
dismay by many recipients. 


4. The first question to decide regarding 
financial assistance programs is whether they 
are a right or a privilege. If they are a privi- 
lege then the present system is justified in the 
way it operates. The present system has 
broad guidelines for what is deemed to be 
suitable financial assistance to people in need 
but the clear goal of financial assistance pro- 
grams in this province is to hasten the possi- 
bility of getting the person off the welfare 
rolls (although not necessarily into employ- 
ment). Welfare recipients are, therefore, pur- 
suaded to accept counselling services and a 
variety of rehabilitation programs to get back 
into the work force. Many clients believe that 
they must cooperate with these rehabilitative 
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efforts in order to continue to receive finan- 
cial assistance. In order to achieve the 
rehabilitation goal the Department of Social 
Development is staffed mainly by a large 
number of welfare workers who are usually 
university graduates who see their primary 
role as encouraging people to get off welfare 
but who spend most of their time administer- 
ing the financial assistance program. 


5. It seems to me that the day has come 
when the financial assistance program should 
be looked upon as a right and not a privilege. 
I suggest this partly because it has become 
apparent over the past few years that operat- 
ing a privilege-based system appears to have 
failed to put people back into the work force 
and our welfare expenditures are increasing 
rapidly each year. There are of course many 
factors for this increase in dependency 
including the reduction in the number of 
unskilled occupations, increased specialization 
in the work force and the increasing demands 
for a higher education as a prerequisite to 
employment. However, I would suggest that 
one of the biggest difficulties to surmount is 
the administration of a financial assistance 
program where financial assistance is used as 
a manipulative tool. I would like to suggest, 
therefore, that financial assistance programs 
should be deemed as a right not a privilege, 
although there should be some legal precau- 
tions built into such a program. This is not 
the same, however, as proposing a Guaran- 
teed Income, at least in terms of the present 
debate on that issue. I believe that, along with 
the right to financial assistance, goes an equal 
responsibility to make as great a contribution 
to Society as possible. However, I am pre- 
pared to encourage this fulfillment of 
responsibility by the citizen through educa- 
tion at the broad community level and by 
making available a broad range of rehabilita- 
tion services through various departments 
and agencies where the recipient has free 
choice of application and participation. 


6. The first result of any decision to estab- 
lish a financial assistance program as a right 
would be to eliminate the broad range of 
rehabilitation services run by the welfare 
Department. This would also eliminate the 
vast array of welfare workers in financial 
assistance programs. Our Society has created 
a range of services e.g. medical, educational 
and vocational training services, etc, through 
various level of Government and through 
selected voluntary agencies dealing with a 
great variety of human needs. The financial 
assistance program would be computerized 
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with written and published scales for the 
amount of aid available for a given family 
situation to meet basic needs, as is common 
with insurance programs. This concept would 
result in drastic savings in administrative 
costs for a very expensive welfare program 
which has little, if any, public support. The 
recipients of financial assistance, having 
accepted the assistance as a right, would be 
freed to use their own initiative to sort out 
the services they require in order to re-enter 
the market as independent persons. The need 
would exist for persons skilled in processing 
requests for aid based on clearly-written and 
published statements as to eligibility require- 
ments. Payment would be automatic through 
a computer so long as eligibility was main- 
tained. A whole range of welfare workers 
would not be required in such a purely finan- 
cial assistance program. 


7. Obviously for the aged and handicapped, 
assistance may be required for many years. 
Society does not object to these situations. 
The real social and political problem is with 
family units, where the head of the household 
will not or cannot work (but is not accepted 
as sick or disabled). It is my belief that the 
vast majority of recipients of financial assist- 
ance will willingly use rehabilitation services 
available on a basis of freedom of choice, 
whereas resentment, hostility and even 
dependency is created where financial assist- 
ance is used as a manipulative tool to force or 
coerce persons into taking specific rehabilita- 
tion programs. In effect, I believe the vast 
majority of recipients will accept responsibili- 
ty along with the right to financial assistance. 


8. I should like to explain briefly what I 
mean by saying that welfare assistance is 
used as a manipulative tool. Welfare workers 
are faced with a dilemna in the administra- 
tion of assistance to recipients. On the one 
hand the eligibility requirements are fairly 
clearly defined (although not necessarily 
available to other people) and much of the 
welfare worker’s time is spent processing 
required forms to obtain financial payments. 
On the other hand, welfare workers are told 
that the goal of the program for certain 
groups of recipients is to get them off assist- 
ance as soon as possible. Individual workeg 
therefore, make choices as to the priority 
focus in any given situation. Others would 
remain in the middle and allow the client to 
decide. This kind of situation leads to 
manipulation of the client even where the 
worker has the best of intentions, either 
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because the worker declares the expectations 
on a basis of personal opinion or he leaves 
the client to guess at the intent of the pro- 
gram and act accordingly. Either way the 
client is confused and does not know his 
rights (how can he when the Department does 
not really know?). I therefore do not use the 
word ‘manipulation’ as necessarily being the 
intent of the worker or Department but, 
because the client may and often does feel 
manipulated, this is often enough justification 
to destroy any hope of giving or receiving 
rehabilitation services. 


9. Of course abuse must be prevented if at 
all possible. Here again I depart from what I 
believe is the intent of the advocates of a 
Guaranteed Income. Abuse may be prevented 
in the following ways: 


1. If the person fraudulently claims as- 
sistance a normal investigative process 
can be followed on a sample basis. Any- 
where up to 20 per cent of applications 
can be followed up for accuracy and dealt 
with legally, as is now done by the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion (if we are willing to finance this 
investigative procedure). 


2. The second level of abuse can emerge 
if a person chooses to receive assistance 
but is not willing to make efforts to get 
back into a work situation. The present 
situation is that the worker feels respon- 
sible to pursuade such a person to take 
rehabilitation programs with the implica- 
tion that financial assistance may not be 
continued if the person doesn’t do so. It is 
recommended that the alternative to this 
approach is to have financial assistance 
as a right but where it is suspected there 
is a “lack of co-operation” that the 
matter be referred to the appropriate 
legal authorities for action. In this case 
the decision to take legal action is based 
on the Criminal Code requirement that 
persons who wilfully fail to provide for 
their families can be charged under the 
Criminal Code. Steps should be taken, 
therefore, to prevent this second level of 
abuse through the legal system and not 
through the financial assistance system 
and the recipient would retain his legal 
right for appeal through the courts. It 
should be recognized that from all availa- 
ble statistics the number of persons who 
would be affected by this clause is at the 
} most 5 per cent of eligible recipients of 
| family financial assistance. Other legisla- 
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tion covering social Situations may be 
required but should be developed on a 
basis of due legal process, 


SUMMARY 


10. In summary this brief proposes: 

1. That financial assistance programs 
should be clearly separated from the 
provision of rehabilitation services and 
that such rehabilitation services should 
be provided through the existing educa- 
tion, health and vocational training ser- 
vices and other departments of Govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies. 


2. That welfare workers involved in fi- 
nancial assistance programs in the De- 
partment of Welfare be replaced by 
accounting personnel resulting in greater 
economy of operation. 


3. That financial assistance should be 
seen as a right, not a privilege. 


4. That legal protection against abuse 
should be incorporated through proper 
legal processes. 


12. I believe that the changes as proposed 
above would result in (a) better services to 
welfare clients; (b) greater economy of opera- 
tion; (c) improved public attitudes about wel- 
fare and welfare recipients; and (d) greater 
accountability for rehabilitation services. 
These benefits would accrue because the focus 
would then change from criticism of the wel- 
fare system and welfare clients to positive 
action regarding the need for improved 
rehabilitation services for the citizens of 
Canada, whether they are welfare recipients 
or not. Surely we in Canada today can start 
treating people according to their needs, not 
their economic level per se. 


13. The Canadian Government and the 
Provinces have developed in recent years a 
vast array of services designed to ensure that 
our citizens can have freedom from want. 
Education, vocational training, placement, 
health and many other services have been 
provided. This is a compliment to our Gov- 
ernments and to the taxpayers. However, we 
have shown ourselves to be unwilling to 
ensure that the monies spent achieve the goal 
of enabling our citizens to avoid the negative 
aspects of dependency. There is little if any 
evidence of willingness to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of our programs; nor do we develop 
systems to identify evidence for needed 
change. This to me is where the need for 
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major change arises in Canada—a willingness 
and commitment on the part of those who 
provide services to ensure that the services 
meet the needs of people, not the needs of 
administrative structures; a goal cannot be 
achieved when there is no system that ration- 
ally evaluates the effectiveness of services. 


14. I hesitate to develop this theme because 
it would require a book-length document. 
However, I would assume from my reading of 
the proceedings of your Committee that you 
will be attempting to develop a conceptual 
framework within which poverty can be tack- 
led on a total basis. I have been impressed 
with the quality of submissions and I am 
somewhat humbled and hesitate to develop a 
thesis when other people so obviously have 
much more knowledge than I about the prob- 
lems of poverty. I would merely state in brief 
form that:— 


1. The goals of “Welfare” programs should 
be more clearly debated and then 
defined: 
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2. The programs that exist need to be 
evaluated on a continuing basis as to 
their effectiveness; 


3. Such evaluation may have to be car- 
ried outside the social agency and gov- 
ernment department structure; 


4. Long-range planning and research is 
required and necessitates a structure 
along the lines of the Economic Council 
of Canada, although it must have provin- 
cial structures also. 


5. Some people have suggested the estab- 
lishment of a Social Development Coun- 
cil. This is an excellent idea although I 
wonder why the Economic Council of 
Canada cannot be expanded because eco- 
nomic and social goals need to be 
integrated. 


15. May I express my appreciation for this | 
opportunity to make what I hope is a small 
contribution to your deliberations. 


Ian Walker, 
Calgary, Alberta 
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9) oi 


BRIEF 
STATEMENT OF THE CALGARY 
INTER-FAITH COMMUNITY ACTION 
COMMITTEE 


for presentation to 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
POVERTY 


WHO WE ARE 


1. The Calgary Inter-Faith Community 
Action Committee subscribes in its entirety to 
the brief of the joint Canadian Council of 
Churches and Canadian Catholic Conference 
brief presented to the Special Senate Commit- 
tee on Poverty in Ottawa in June, 1970. 


2. Our Calgary Inter-Faith Committee has 
96 members representing a broad spectrum of 
churches, church agencies, and other church 
related groups. 


3. Our organization is composed of 
individual clergymen and laymen relating in 
their own right, plus officially designated liai- 
son persons from several faith groups and 
other agencies. Our chief purpose is 
two-pronged: 


(a) To give concrete expression to our 
Own social awareness in confronting the 
social needs of the community 


(b) To muster concern amongst our 
fellow clergymen and church members 
for the poor and dis-advantaged. 


A Reading from the Second Letter of Paul to 
‘he Corinthians (8: 7, 9, 13-15) 
Srethern, 


you always have the most of every thing—of 
aith, of eloquence, of understanding, of keen- 
less for any cause, and the bigggest share of 
yur affection—so we expect you to put the 
nost into this work of mercy too. Remember 
10w generous the Lord Jesus was: he was 
‘ich, but he became poor for your sake, to 
nake you rich out of his poverty. This does 
lot mean that to give relief to others you 
tught to make things difficult for yourselves: 
tis a question of balancing what happens to 
’€ surplus now against their present need, 
md one day they may have something to 


spare that will supply your own need. That is 
how we strike a balance: as scripture says: 
The man who gathered much had none too 
much, the man who gathered little did not go 
short. 


4. In Calgary we are represented on most 
community and municipal studies and pro- 
jects in which the poor, youth, and native 
peoples are the concern, and we have initiat- 
ed a number of them. Specifically, these 
include: 

(a) an Inter-Faith Limited Dividend 
Housing Development 

(b) A Housing Problem Committee 

(c) A Drug Infromation Centre 

(d) the Provincial Mental Health Council 
(e) Welfare Rights Group 

(f) Native Development 
(g) Miles for Millions 
(h) Calgary Welcome 
Centre 

G) Calgary Youth Aid Centre 

G) Television programming to create 
awareness and discussion of specific local 
issues 

(kK) and a variety of responses to com- 
munity concerns as they arise 


and Recreation 


5. The purpose of the brief is to comment on 
the National presentation and to supplement 
it with several recommendations based on our 
Own experiences in development and our own 
local concern for the poor. 


Recommendations 


1. The Government of Alberta has estab- 
lished a Human Resources Authority. We 
relate closely to its Advisory Council. We feel 
that the Alberta Human Resources Authority 
is a suitable body to carry out provincially 
the function envisoned for a Canadian Social 
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Council. We hope to see its Advisory Council 
strengthened so that it can be truly effective 
in this area. 


2. We appreciate and urge continuance of 
the support which the Agricultural Regional 
Development Act has given to New Start and 
to Native development, as well as to the poor 
areas of rural Alberta. 


3. We would like to see massive sup- 
port from the private sector within the 
Canadian Coalition for Development, both 
nationally and regionally. We strongly believe 
that such coalitions have an indispensable 
role to play in the voluntary process between 
Government and the people in the poverty 
programmes. Such coalitions should be able to 
identify and work effectively with all levels 
of Government on the one hand, and on the 
other hand with voluntary self-help groups 
and private agencies. Here in Calgary we 
have some 35 groups in the Coalition commit- 
ted to common action against poverty. These 
include many of the local groups whose 
national bodies are members of the Canadian 
Coalition for Development. Although we have 
been involved in many development projects, 
we are aware that a large number of our own 
church members are either apathetic or hos- 
tile toward church involvement in the social 
field. 


We hope that your final recommenda- 
tions will tell the truth about our lukewarm 
Canadian concern for our fellow Canadians 
caught in the poverty cycle. 


4. We recommend that the new Canadian 
Social Council establish top level programmes 
for private involvement in Indian develop- 
ment. 


(a) We contend that no matter when or 
whether the Provinces take over primary 
responsibility for native development 
from the Federal Department of Indian 
Affairs every effort be made to break the 
historically ineffective and unjust 
dependence of native peoples on govern- 
ment bodies by encouraging and subsidiz- 
ing intermediate bodies to share responsi- 
bility for researching and planning native 
development programmes with the native 
people themselves. In Alberta, we have 
seen many results from the efforts of 
community development offices to help 
native people gain awareness of the pos- 
sibilities open to them. However, this 
programme should be phased out in 
favour of superior and sound economic 
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programmes. Otherwise we will soon be 
facing new frustrations as the native 
awareness increases. 


(b) It is important at this time in Alberta 
that Federal capital funds be matched by 
Provincial capital funds for the economic 
development of natives, and that this be 
done in such a way as to safeguard for 
the native peoples those rights to a 
degree of cultural and political autonomy 
which they currently understand as the 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
to protect. 


(c) It is important that the private sector, 
particularly corporations, corporate 
executives, labour unions, and the church 
be encouraged to provide experienced 
personnel, as well as some capital, fox 
native development. Many groups in the 
private sector would contribute generous: 
ly in a spirit of local justice if provincia 
channels were in existence to co-ordinate 
and deliver what they have to offer 
Loaned personnel could be made availa 
ble for native development just as the; 
are currently for service abroad througt 
the Canadian Executive Service Over 
seas. 


5. Concurrent with programmes designed t 
assist the native Indians in meeting thei 
problems, the Canadian Social Council shoul 
begin immediately a comprehensive pro 
gramme of assistance to the socially an 
economically deprived members of the rest o 
the Canadian society. The Council’s goa 
should be to make Canadians aware that th 
well-being of every citizen is the nation’ 
number one priority. (Present welfare legisla 
tion in our Canadian provinces, for example 
tend to give recipients the impression the 
government and the world of business } 
dedicated to the perpetuation of the povert 
cycle). A few specific areas crying fe 
immediate action are: 


(a) Amendment of the Old Age Securit 
Act so that increases in payment are tie 
to the rise in the cost of living. 


(b) Overhead of the Unemploymer 
Insurance Act to provide fewer exemy} 
tions from coverage and increased ben¢ 
fits to participants. 


(c) Upgrading of adult education an 
retraining so that every poor person 
vigorously encouraged to take adva' 
tage of educational opportunites th: 

| 
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should be made available universally to 
develop his full potential within our 
society. 


(d) Encouragement of and assistance to 
self-help organizations, such as Tenant’s 
Associations and Welfare Rights Groups, 
so that they can responsibly meet their 
Own needs. 


(e) Harmonization of social policy and tax 
policy, leading ultimately to some form of 
guaranteed annual income for all. 


6. We welcome recent initiatives of the 
Federal Government in the area of develop- 
ment both in Canada and on the International 
front. We firmly believe in and strongly 
endorse the principle of our responsibility for 
fostering development Nationally and Interna- 
tionally at the same time. The suffering of the 
under-developed countries is much more 
acute than our own, but we cannot expect 
Canadians to know what International devel- 
opment means unless they have been moti- 
vated to work and sacrifice for the develop- 
ment of the poor in Canada. The basic 
challenge which it is absolutely critical for us 
to meet in our day is to stimulate in our 
citizenry a far sharper sensitivity to the pains 
of our fellowmen in our shrinking global 
community, wherever they may be. We as 
Churchmen pledge ourselves to meet this 
challenge as vigorously as possible, and we 
implore all levels of Government to eschew 
the temptation to act on the basis of short- 
term political expendiency and instead, to 
provide the imaginative leadership we so 
urgently need in this hour. In Calgary many 
poor people seem to resent funds going to the 
International field. We have always insisted 
that there is no contradiction between helping 
the National and International poor, hence we 
are really pleased with the Honourable 
Mitchell Sharp’s “Foreign Policy for Canadi- 
ans” in the series on International Develop- 
ment which reads, “A society able to ignore 
poverty abroad will find it much easier to 
ignore it at home.” A society concerned about 
poverty and development abroad will be con- 
cerned about poverty and development at 
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home. Thus our foreign policy in this field 
becomes a continuation our domestic policy.” 


7. We recommend that care should be 
taken, if a Canadian Social Council is estab- 
lished, to assure that proper lines of com- 
munication and relationship with its provin- 
cial counterparts be designed right into its 
original structure, with a view to minimizing 
Provincial-Federal tensions regarding social 
responsibility and social awareness. 


8. We urge that this Canadian Social Coun- 
cil have responsibility in the area of Interna- 
tional poverty and development as well, serv- 
ing as a channel between the Canadian 
Inter-Development Agency and Canadian citi- 
zens. This would aid in preventing a false 
dichotomy from emerging by placing our 
responsibility for Canadian development in 
the setting of our proper simultaneous 
responsibility for International development. 


9. We recognize that the Canada Assistance 
Act is model legislation. However, we ear- 
nestly hope that municipalities will be dis- 
couraged from using it for empire building 
and encouraged to involve private agencies 
and the private sector in accordance with the 
original design of the Act. As indicated above, 
we believe that the philosophy of this Act 
could and ought to be fruitfully applied to 
Indian affairs very soon, and we wonder 
whether the time is not at hand to apply it to 
International development in a more vigorous 
fashion as well. 


This is our comment on the National presen- 
tation and our recommendations. We also 
desire that everyone should realize with the 
1968 statement of the Economic Council of 
Canada that even in this wealthy city we 
have many deprived citizens who are “unwill- 
ing outsiders” and who are segregated into a 
“virtual non-participation in our society.” We 
congratulate your committee on its first 
releases, and take confidence that your exist- 
ence and impact will make our purpose more 
fruitful. 


THE CALGARY INTER-FAITH 
COMMUNITY 


ACTION COMMITTEE 
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APPENDIX “G” 


BRIEF 


to 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON POVERTY 


submitted by 
BOWNESS-MONTGOMERY DAY CARE 
ASSOCIATION 


Calgary, 


PART I 
INTRODUCTION 


Poverty is a lack of competent subsistence 
(Funk and Wagnall); to many this is the lack 
of dollar-value means. To us it is the lack of 
ability to provide dollar-value means, which 
stems directly from inadequate education. 


The purpose of our Brief is to point out the 
need for: 


(a) Federal recognition of the problem at 
its root—the child, 


(b) Federal action on one aspect of the 
problem; adequate facilities and stand- 
ards for good child care to supplement 
the working parent(s) and assist other 
parents in providing the necessary 
requirements for a child to grow and 
mature into a responsible citizen. 


The vital importance of early childhood 
experience in the development of personality 
and intelligence is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent with advances in our understanding of 
child development. Understanding of the 
family as the major socializing influence on 
the child indicates the necessity of growth 
and change within the family unit as well. 


Day care facilities offer a unique opportuni- 
ty to counteract in early childhood a number 
of deficiencies related to poverty. It can pro- 
vide not only physical care and nutrition but 
also intellectual growth, healthy personality, 
attitudes and opportunity for parent involve- 
ment and growth. 


Alberta. 


PART II 
DEFINING GOOD DAY CARE 


Day care is, essentially, a program of child 
development for children predominantly in 
pre-school age range, 2 to 6 years, although a 
comprehensive program ought to provide for 
care of infants under 2 years and school age 
children who do not receive supervision in 
the morning, at noon or after school when 
their working parents are not at home. 


Day Care is a program which seeks to pro- 
mote the social, emotional, physical and intel- 
lectual needs of children. It is not babysitting 
and it is not a kindergarten, although there 
are certainly elements of both in these inher- 
ent in good day care. The children, bj 
interacting with peers and trained adults whe 
can recognize their needs and assist in meet- 
ing them, learn to develop healthy, positive 
attitudes towards social relationships in par: 
ticular and towards life in general. The chil. 
dren grow in an atmosphere which promote: 
the individuality of expression and action st 
necessary to a healthy adult life. 


At present costs, good day care as con 
ceived in this brief is expensive—$6.00 pe 
diem, or even more is obviously required t 
operate a good quality day care centre whicl 
will achieve the kinds of goals envisaged )b; 
our group. 


The key to good day care is qualified staff 
Sufficient highly trained staff is vital for th 
encouragement of intellectual achievemer 
and for the development of the sense of per 
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sonal worth and power so necessary to the 
future achievement pattern of the child. 


There are those (primarily those people of 
the opinion that day care is little more than 
“glorified babysitting”) who would strongly 
oppose this concept. But we feel that if day 
care is to really do anything for children that 
a minimum of 2 trained staff for every group 
of 10 to 15 children is essential. Without this 
staff/child ratio the program runs the risk of 
providing custodial care only, and monies 
spent to develop day care centres that provide 
anything less than this minimum staffing ratio 
may be money wasted. The goals of this pro- 
gram will not be achieved. 


Although we feel the necessity for a strong 
emphasis on trained staff, no day care facility 
can operate effectively without the involve- 
ment of volunteers who are willing to commit 
themselves on a consistent basis to working in 
the centres under the direction of the trained 
staff. These volunteers may serve on Boards, 
fundraising, maintenance of buildings and 
equipment, etc. This is another way of saying 
that the day care program will have a better 
chance of success if it has a broad base of 
community support, so that each centre can 
truly be seen as part of the community. This 
requires much to be done in the area of 
public education; without which the costs and 
the goals of the program will gain little 
sympathy. 


We would urge that this committee lend its 
support to the concept that day care, because 
of its advantages to the child and his family 
should be available to all families wishing 
this service at costs according to ability to 
pay. Provision of good day care should not be 
restricted to any one level of society. Day 
care should be given the status (and the 
money) appropriate to its importance as 
outlined in this brief. 


PART III 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Federal Government should immedi- 
ately formulate and accept a philosophy that 
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excellent day care is essential to the growth 
of a strong country. 


2. That national standards for day care 
facilities be established. Following this that 
each province be encouraged to enact day 
care legislation encompassing these standards. 
As a precedent for this we cite the National 
Building Code. 


3. That a program of public education be 
undertaken to inform the population of the 
value of good day care. All media facilities 
should be used, spot TV announcements, hand 
bills delivered to homes, films, etc. 


4. That increased funds be made available 
in conjunction with the provincial and 
municipal governments to ensure: 


(a) adequate capital cost funding of pro- 
posed day care centres be available to 
communities where there is an evident 
need and desire to set up such facilities, 


(b) adequate subsidizing of approved day 
care centres. 


5. That standards be set for the staff of day 
care centres and that immediate programs be 
established to upgrade the quality of existing 
day care operators. 


6. That Universities and Colleges be 
encouraged to set up training programs to 
ensure a smoother flow of teachers trained in 
pre-school education. As an example we 
would cite the British system of training Nur- 
sery Nurses. 


In conclusion we wish to stress that we do 
not envision or expect compulsory, state-con- 
trolled day care centres. Rather we expect a 
flexibility in programs within set standards to 
allow very important parent and community 
involvement. We feel very strongly that good 
day care facilities must be available for those 
who need or desire this service. 


July 3, 1970. 
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APPENDIX “H” 


A STATEMENT CONCERNING 
THE 
PRE-SCHOOL PARENT-CHILD 
COOPERATIVE 
IN CALGARY 


; “POVERTY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION” 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
MONDAY, JULY 20, 1970 


THE PRE-SCHOOL PARENT-CHILD 
COOPERATIVE 


BACKGROUND: 


_In January 1970 a group of Calgary resi- 
dents, after a series of informal meetings, 
came to realize that they and their children 
were becoming increasingly isolated from 
other families in the community. Families 
from low income groups for obvious reasons, 
found that they were unable to participate in 
the educational, recreational, and social 
activities of more affluent families. Residen- 
tial segregation in North American cities gen- 
erates ghettoes, not only the obvious centres 
of poverty but also university ghettoes, 
executive ghettoes and so on to the detriment 
of children confined therein who must even- 
tually adjust to a wider society. 


The group decided to establish a Pre-School 
Parent-Child Cooperative in order to promote 
the ideals of a more integrated community on 
a small scale. The experience of operating and 
maintaining a pre-school group would be a 
vehicle through which the co-operative spirit 
of the undertaking could be expressed. By 
providing a rich experience for preschool 
children from both avantaged and disadvan- 
taged backgrounds they believed that the 
children would successfully integrate into the 
Jarger society to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned. 


The Unitarian Church of Calgary, who sup- 
port the project, generously made available 
their premises at 204-16th Ave. N.W. at a 
nominal rent. The Co-op began operating on 
April 30, 1970 having secured the services of 
a highly qualified director-teacher. 


PURPOSE: 


A Parent-Child Cooperative is essentiall 
one owned and operated by the parents of the 
children in the school. It has a dual purpose: 


1. to provide a rich group experience fo: 
pre-school children. 


2. to provide greater insight and under 
standing by parents in matters related t 
development in early childhood. 


As a cooperative, it is understood that max 
imum feasable participation from the parent 
is essential. Mothers from greatly differin 
social and economic backgrounds establis! 
close working and personal relationships t 
their mutual benefit. The continuing dail. 
care provided by the P.S.P.C.C. centre wil 
enable mothers to pursue economically 
socially, or educationally valuable goal 
which would be unobtainable should dail 
child care confine them to their homes. Thi 
project does not deny or gloss over the ecc 
nomic needs of low-income families but nei 
ther does it wish to over-emphasize thi 
phenomenon to the detriment of other factor 
This is not a scheme to provide cheap nw 
sery school education nor is it intended as 
mere babysitting service. 


As a cooperative they require equal partic 
pation by all their members and believe thi 
equally valuable social and educational co! 
tributions can be made by ali the famili 
involved. 


OPERATION: 


The P.S.P.C.C. presently has an enrollme! 
of 22 children (16 parents) and operates 
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mornings per week. A waiting list already 
exists. The desired program for the fall will 
consist of 25 children attending 5 mornings 
per week from 9:15 to 11:45 a.m. 


Some special features are: 


1. Teaching and supervision is done by par- 
ents under the guidance of a professional pre- 
school teacher who because of her experience 
and skills is ideally suited to the position. In 
addition to her undergraduate degree, she 
holds a post graduate Certificate in Nursery 
Education from the Institute of Child Devel- 
opment at the University of Toronto. 


2. Teaching and supervision is undertaken 
on a ratio of one adult to five children. 


3. Parents are required to attend a series of 
workshops and meetings which they them- 
selves formulate concerned with matters of 
development in early childhood. 


4. Parents must participate in at least one 
of the standing committees responsible for all 
aspects of the school’s functioning, for 
=xample transportation, secretarial work, field 
trips, supplies, the building of equipment, and 
new mother initiation. 


The operations of the P.S.P.C.C. are in 
accordance with the standards already accept- 
sd by the Social Service Committee of the 
city of Calgary, and the Department of Social 
Development, Province of Alberta. Admission 
S open equally to any resident of the City of 
Calgary in order of application save that we 
maintain an even ratio of low-income and 
niddle-income families. 


A Board of Directors is elected in the usual 
manner. With the exception of the director- 
eacher, the operation of the P.S.P.C.C. is in 
he hands of the parents. 
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ECONOMICS: 


Private donations and efforts of the mem- 
bers made possible the purchase of minimal 
capital equipment and renovation of the pres- 
ent facilities. The contributions of member- 
parents together with donations from service 
clubs and industry will carry the operation of 
the project until the end of August 1970. 


Realistic membership fees were established 
by the families involved and the co-op is 
currently functioning with reduced days and 
standards to remain economically viable. The 
director-teacher is currently donating her ser- 
vices without payment. The latter must be 
regarded as a temporary measure. 


The monthly fee schedule is: $5.00 for 1 
child, $7.50 for 2 children, and $10.00 for 3 
children. The members believe that it is 
essential to the principle of equal involve- 
ment and responsibility of all participating 
parents that no fee differential according to a 
means test be imposed. Such a procedure 
would destroy any potential that the venture 
has of improving the social integration of the 
participating families. 


CONCLUSION: 


We believe that this is a valuable communi- 
ty project. The high standards of educational 
experience and the desired degree of social 
integration will not be possible without finan- 
cial assistance from all levels of government. 


Respectfully yours, 


Mrs. Pat Black, 
President. 
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I INTRODUCTION: 


I. 1 This brief does not follow the formal 
guidelines established by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Poverty. It is an appeal for further 
governmental and public support for the con- 
cept of subsidized day care services, with 
some limited attempt at outlining the com- 
parative costs of other programs necessitated 
because of family breakdown. 


J. 2 The inclusion of excerpts from the 
tragic life of one individual and his family 
represents an attempt on my part to drama- 
tize the effects of family breakdown occa- 
sioned in my view by the effects of poverty. It 
is hoped that reference to this tragic example 
will in no way offend those thousands of 
Canadian families, be they single or two 
parent families, that are making use of day 
eare services for their children and are realiz- 
ing for themselves and their children the 
benefits of good quality day care. The exam- 
ple is intended to focus on what can happen 
if family breakdown is further exasperated 
by the lack of what is seen to be essential 
community service for many Canadian 
families. 


Il. BOYS WILL BE MEN: A CASE FOR 
PREVENTION: 


II. 1 The importance of environment, eco- 
nomics, and attitudes on the level of emotion- 
al growth and maturity in later life has long 
been emphasized by some of our most knowl- 
edgeable researchers in the field of social 
science. The lack of emotional security causes 
problems in personality in later life as is evi- 
denced in the following profile of disaster: 


Il. 2 “His father died before he was born. 
Although his older brothers were in an 
orphanage, he lived with his mother during 
his early years, perhaps because he was too 
young for the orphanage. Just before his 
third birthday, his mother went to work and 
he was left with his aunt. She had five chil- 
dren of her own and so had little time to give 
him. For a short while, he stayed with anoth- 
er temporary guardian who described him as 
a bad, unmanageable child who threw his toy 
gun at her. 


II. 3 Not long after his third birthday, he 
was sent to join his brothers in the orphan- 
age. By his thirteenth birthday, he had lived 
in at least thirteen homes (not including the 
orphanage) in four cities and had attended six 
schools. He became increasingly rebellious 
against authority. In an arguement with his 
sister-in-law, he drew a knife. He had no 
respect for his mother and at least once 
struck her. He hated school and became a 
chronic truant. He cursed the attendance 
officer who investigated. 


II. 4 He was sent to a home for delinquents. 
A psychiatrist found him anxiety ridden and 
shy, hobbled by feelings of awkwardness and 
insecurity. He daydreamed of being omnipo- 
tent and powerful. He admitted that he some- 
time pictured himself in situations where he 
hurt and killed people.* 


1Excerpts from the November 1964 Newslet- 
ter, “Wednesday’s Children”, distributed by 
the Children’s Home of Winnipeg for Dis: 
turbed Boys and Girls. 
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II. 5 The following résumé represents a 
brief but totally tragic excerpt from the life 
of a single human being whose life eventually 
ended in misery. 


II. 6 A cursory perusal of this man’s miser- 
able life could, and probably would, evoke a 
variety of comments: “Too bad, but so 
what!”; “He was nuts, that’s all’; “Well, 
that’s what happens with these welfare fami- 
lies!”; “It was the mother’s fault for marrying 
a bum”; “That kid should have had more 
discipline—that would have fixed him Wp: 
“There are always some rotten apples in the 
barrel—you’ve got to take the good with the 
bad” and so on. 


II. 7 However, one more perceptively 
inclined might on reading this excerpt raise 
some questions in his mind about this case 
situation: “How did the father die? Couldn’t 
he support his family?”; “Why did the mother 
work? Did she have to? Was the community 
in which she lived sympathetic to her family’s 
needs?”; “What did this young boy get from 
his aunt with whom he was forced to reside 
that he might have got elsewhere?”’, etc. 


II. 8 Questions are raised, but many remain 
unanswerable. But do they? Or is it a fact 
that we too often use the excuse of the 
“complexity of human relations” as a scape- 
goat to rid ourselves of the anxiety associated 
with a tedious effort to find elusive answers 
to troubling questions. 


II. 9 At the risk of succumbing to the propo- 
sition that hindsight in human affairs is the 
mother of egotism, let us briefly pursue try- 
ing to find out—why this miserable per- 
sonality? 


II. 10 Our personality in question was dis- 
advantaged at birth—his father was already 
dead. His brother were already in an 
orphanage, perhaps because of neglect occa- 
sioned by a mother unable to cope, alone, 
with the task of child-rearing. His mother 
worked—at what and for what monetary 
reward, remains unspecified, but perhaps she 
felt that was the only choice open for her; 
perhaps because work seemed an “escape” 
from the constant pressures of mothering 
Several children. Perhaps the community in 
which she resided had a “work for welfare” 
Philosophy which indiscriminately applied to 
all recipients of public assistance. Perhaps the 
mother had personality difficulties of her own, 
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or maybe she felt that she just wanted to get 
rid of her kids and pass on responsibility for 
their welfare to relatives, or orphanage, or 
foster home. 


II. 11 Perhaps, perhaps...! The list of alter- 
native explanations is endless. What we can 
say with certainty is that this was a broken 
family and that almost certainly this factor 
had a causal relationship to the fate of the 
boy in question. 


II. 12 What we can also say about this 
situation is that if this family had been given 
support, if the mother had been given sound 
supplementary help in raising her children, 
even though she might have continued to 
work to support them financially, the children 
might have been given a better break in 
life... Perhaps? 


II. 13 Day care (full day-time supervision 
and programming for the physical, social, 
intellectual, and emotional needs of pre- 
school children) might have conceivably 
improved the situation to the point where 
family breakdown and later personality 
break down could have been ameliorated or 
been completely prevented. 


II. 14 And why it is not presumptuous to 
suggest that day care would have produced a 
different end result?—Because day care, with 
its emphasis on total family needs creates an 
atmosphere wherein trained staff can guide 
the child into healthy social interaction with 
peers and adults. He can learn to be master 
of his own fate within a child’s world—so 
that the fantasies of childhood do not become 
the warped delusions of adulthood. He can 
learn to compete, to win, to lose, to tie, with- 
out the threat of his later life being marred 
by paranoidal parody. He can learn to 
appreciate the roles of the adult in a complex 
world, and he can begin to incorporate 
healthy attitudes into his own personality in 
spite of some of the ugliness of the world in 
which he lives. 


II. 15 And if mother is working, she is not 
devoting as much time to her children as she 
would be, but maybe she is doing a better job 
with them during the time she does spend 
with them... and when she is at work she 
will at least have the peace of mind that 
comes from knowing that her children are 
being looked after. And undoubtedly, mother 
does gain satisfaction from her preserved 
roles of mother, provider, comforter, listen- 
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er—listening to a child who is now interested 
in life, who has become a little more vibrant 
and alive because of his experiences in the 
day care centre, and less pre-occupied with 
the fear that today or tomorrow holds the 
fate of being shipped off to an orphanage, 
foster home, or to an aunt who doesn’t really 
have time for him. 


II. 16 And perhaps our boy in question 
graduates from day care, or Head Start, or 
pre-school, or day nursery, into elementary 
school, high school, and university. So maybe 
he only hears the mention of attendance offi- 
cer in passing, and never meets one personally 
let alone curse one. And maybe, just maybe, 
our boy becomes a lawyer, doctor, priest, 
executive,—prime minister, president? 


III. CONCLUSIONS: 


III. 1 Day care is not a panacea. It is an 
attempt at prevention—something more than 
just the straight “hand-out” that so often, 
sometimes justifiably, is criticized by the 
public at large. It is an attempt that is pro- 
mised on the philosophy that the family that 
is helped to stay together—sometimes does, 
and society as a whole benefits! 


III. 2 Day care costs an average of $6.00 
daily. The anxiety-ridden and insecure boy in 
our case example grew up and became a man, 
albeit a miserable one, and cost himself and 
society much more. On November 22, 1963, at 
age 24, Lee Harvey Oswald assassinated John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, President of the United 
States. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS: 


IV. 1 In the light of the foregoing discus- 
sion; it is urged that this Special Committee 
bring its influence to bear on the following: 


IV. 2 (a) That the federal government make 
available directly or through the provinces 
under the terms of the Canada Assistance 
Plan or other appropriate resources, funds 
that will be specifically designated to develop 
and support a comprehensive day care pro- 
gram across Canada. 


IV. 3 (b) With reference to recommendation 
“ag” that the federal government also make 
available financial incentives to such indus- 
tries and organizations (e.g. hospitals, univer- 
sities, colleges) so that the latter will be 
encouraged to develop day care facilities in 
accordance with the demand for such service. 
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Iv. 4 () That the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation be urged to review its 
present restriction whereby community 
groups and other organizations wishing to 
construct day care centres cannot receive 
mortgage money for capital construction or 
renovation costs. Grants, or at least long- 
term, low interest mortages should be made 
available in those communities where there is 
a proven need and a desire to develop such 
centres. 


IV. 5 (d) That the “White Paper on Taxa- 
tion” recommendations concerning income tax 
deductions for child care expenses be imple- 
mented only with further consideration by 
the appropriate authorities of which families 
and under which specific circumstances such 
deductions should be permitted. 


(e) That the federal government take the 
initiative in implementing a program of 
public education that will aim at fully 
acquainting the Canadian public with the 
benefits of good quality day care. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. T. Hagan 
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“An ounce of Prevention...” 
An Annual Cost Comparison: 
Public Assistance and day Care 


The following example estimates are 
outlined to demonstrate the cost of maintain- 
ing a family unit on Public Assistance as 
compared with the cost of providing that 
same family unit with services in a group day 
eare centre for 75 children, including the 
capital construction and equipment costs of 
the latter. 


For purposes of this comparison the family 
unit will be considered as a solo-suppor' 
mother and her three year old female child. 


The comparison is based on a one yeal 
period. 


1. Public Assistance 
Payments to Mother and Child: | 
$200.00 monthly (average) | 
x 12 months: $2,400.0 
Average Administrative Cost: 
$22.00 annually (based on 


1968 stats.) 22.0 
Total Annual Cost of Public 
Assistance: $2,422. 
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2. Day Care: 


Per Capita Cost of Building 
Construction: 
$200,000.00 amortized at 5% 


Over 20 years: $i 133.33 
Per Capita Cost of Capital 
Equipment: 

$20,000.00 amortized at 20% 

Over 5 years: 53.33 
Per Capita Cost of Operating 
Expenses: Tj 

$80,000.00—75 children 1,066.67 

$1,253.33 
Less Parental Fee Contributions: 
$10.00 monthly 120.00 


Total Annual Average Cost to 
Taxpayer $1,133.33 
Estimated Annual Savings of 
Day Care over Public Assist- 
ance: $2,422.00 
1,133.00 


$1,288.67 


Comparison of Per Diem Costs: 
Public Assistance: $2,422.00 = $6.64 
365 days 


Day Care: $1,133.33 = $4.53 


250 days 
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providing the parents with a “break” in 
terms of subsidized day care, there is an 
opportunity to assist parents in enabling 
their children to mature into healthy 
members of society. 


(3) Day Care in many instances can pre- 
vent the ulceration of a minor family 
abrasion into a major problem. A classic 
example here is child neglect which may 
result from, or be occasioned by, a lack 
of support when the parent requires it. 
The introduction of statutory services can 
mean on the economic level alone a tre- 
mendous public expense. Many treatment 
institutions for emotionally disturbed 
children range upwards from $25.00 
daily, or about five times the cost of day 
care. 


In the truest sense of the adage, both in 
terms of straight economies and the not so 
immediately observable financial benefits of 


the 


vention is worth... 


factors outlined above, “An ounce of pre- 
more than a pound of 


relief. 
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Some Average Daily Costs 
of Institutional Care 
June 1970, Calgary 


Net Savings on Day Care: $2.11 


This basically economic comparison does 
not recognize the value of the program of the 
day care centre which emphasizes social, 
intellectual and emotional maturity. Some of 
the benefits of the program are as follows: 

(1) By providing for the needs of the child 
at the centre and assisting parents in 
their child-rearing responsibilities, family 
breakdown can be prevented and, in the 
case of the sole-support mother, her eco- 
nomic roles of the breadwinner, taxpayer, 
and consumer of services are maintained 
and enhanced. 

(2) By providing experiences for the child 
which are based on a program of healthy 
social interaction with peers and adults, 
the chances of breaking the “inheritance 
of poverty cycle” are increased. (It has 
been repeatedly pointed out by the social 
scientists that there can be an identified 
number of “inherited” attitudes that con- 
tribute to a later pattern of socio-eco- 
nomic dependence.) In other words, by 


Some Average Daily Costs of Institutional 
Care 
Dominic Savo Residence.................... 


(group home for 12 boys between 10 and 
18 years) 
novidencel@rechen en VA: see aes 
(residential program for 20 unwed moth- 
ers) 
William Roper Hull Homes......... seed DRE 
(residential treatment for emotionally 
disturbed children, age 8 to 16 years) 
William Roper Hull Homes................ 


36.00 


8.00 


(estimated) 


(proposed day treatment centre for 30 
emotionally disturbed girls and boys) 
City of Calgary Receiving Home and Shelter... 9 
(residential care on a temporary basis 
for 95 (approximately) neglected chil- 
dren) 
Salvation Army Children’s Village.......... 
(5 cottages for care of children aged 6 
to 18 years, including problem children 
and those attending special classes) 
Hill Haven (Girl’s Home)............-.0.05 
(46 Maternity patients) 


16.00 


5.50 


In Patient Psychiatric Care...............-. 40.00 


(all city hospitals) 


10.00—15.00 
(estimated) 
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Woods Christian Home.....+-- 0.022 ++00025 60.00 about the costs for various programs named 
(proposed; 10 children; 10 to 16 years, in this brief 
initially ) t 
Alberta Hospital, Ponoka..........+++++00+5 13.50 Brother Christopher, Don Bosco House 
M arydale, Edmonton nie hye. Code hes. cater Da bene 20.00 Mrs. R. Randall, Providence Creche 
(Residential treatment) Mr. B. Sharpe, William Roper Hull House 
Mr. S. E. Blakely, City of Calgary Social Serv - 
k aco Tens : es ; 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS Brig. Wm. Shaver, Public Relations O fficer, Sal- 


vation Army 
Mr. R. LaJeunesse, Canadian Mental Health As- 
sociation 


A. T. Hagan 


The author is indebted to all those persons 
who co-operated in supplying information 
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APPENDIX “J” 


BRIEF 
to the 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
POVERTY 


submitted by: 


THE LOW INCOME WORKING 
COMMITTEE 


Calgary, Alberta 


ATTENTION: 


Chairman 


Senator Croll, 


Deputy Chairman Senator Fournier 


On April 22, 1969 when this Committee was 
convened Senator Croll gave approximate 
percentages of those living in poverty: 25 per 
cent were the disadvantaged, the disabled in 
all ways and the elderly. 50 per cent were 
working in some manner that did not enable 
them to adequately meet the needs of their 
families. It is with this category that this 
Brief is concerned. 


In a society where the name of the game is 
earning power this sector has insufficient 
capacity. Poverty is the lack of money and 
people are poor because they have no money. 
Poverty does not require studies in depth; no 
Offset rates; no “needs level, benefit level” 
and other sociological jargon; no formulas; no 
discussion of “cultural deprivation” ete; justa 
coming to grips, in principle and with sub- 
stance, with the problem. 


The group represented here is not a tiny 
fringe collection, but a sizeable segment of 
the population and it is growing. This low- 
income working committee is representative 
of four lower-income Calgary communities, 
and of course, we are representative of the 
poor within these communities. Department 
of National Revenue reports in 1968 on 6,966,- 
914 taxable returns that 1,630,504 showed a 
total income of $3,000 or less. In LO GH as 65s 
920 were in the same category. 


There are 1.66 million Old Age Pensioners 
in Canada; 1,525,142 people as reported by 
‘he Department of Health and Welfare on 
August 1969. Of these 785,037 are in receipt 
of at least some Federal Supplement accord- 
ng to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
Ss 51.5 per cent of all living people born on or 
defore 1904. Despite the phenomenal growth 
and development of Canada during the first 
‘0 years of this century with unsurpassed 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


booms, two great wars and the Depression the 
odds were less than 1 in 2 that any one 
person would accumulate sufficient funds to 
enjoy a comfortable old age. 


Either you subscribe to the theory that over 
one half of the population were useless, hand- 
icapped, or undeserving in some way 
although they contributed their lifetime to the 
country, survived the depression, and in 
many cases offered life itself. Or you have to 
admit that the majority of people were buck- 
ing a loaded wheel probably from birth, and 
they of course lost. 


Palliatives have been tried from time to 
time: a most minimum minimum wage Act— 
The Federal Government has just raised this 
to $1.65 per hour—first increase in 5 years, up 
by 45 cents. For a 44 hour, 52 week year, this 
is $3,775.20—far below any welfare payments 
to a family unit of two adults and three chil- 
dren and $1,024.00 below the latest poverty 
line drawn by the Economic Council of 
Canada or, a good $2,000.00 below other 
norms e.g. Senators own research staff. 
Family Allowances were hailed as the 
answer. Since 1946 when this programme was 
fully operational the cost of living has 
increased 111 per cent, the allowances by 15 
per cent. Unemployment Insurance is another 
instance where the Low Income Working 
Groups were only slightly assisted due to the 
underlying philosophy that if benefits were 
too high no one would work. Yet, it is the 
distinct experience of low-income workers 
that benefits—their own insuranece—con- 
tributed benefits—from unemployment insur- 
ance schemes has been, clearly too low. 


A popular form of relief is to establish 
non-viable industries in depressed areas e.g. 
Clairtone, and Canada’s pride, the only non- 
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producing nuclear plant in the world at Glace 
Bay. These revert to the Government and are 
paid for by taxation, of course. The Winter 
Works subsidy which eventually had those 
eligible delaying summer projects to winter at 
twice the cost to the taxpayer. At least it 
spread the unemployment statistics over the 
full year. 


A theory religiously held by the well-to-do 
is based on the Gross National Product. If this 
is a valid measurement of anything besides 
possibly how much garbage and pollution we 
produce; this includes ever-rising funeral 
costs of the prematurely dead, medical and 
dental bills which could be reduced by more 
immediate attention to these needs. It cannot 
be said that the benefits are spread evenly or 
even that it has filtered down very well 
during this century. (Mr. William E. Thomp- 
son, President of the Investment Dealer 
Association of Canada strongly supported this 
last month at Jasper, Alberta. He also said 
that 750,000 Canadians invest. Central Mort- 
gage and Housing believe this to the extent 
that they altered the Gross Debt Service from 
25 per cent of the income of the head of the 
house to 27 per cent including all of the 
wife’s investment income and 20 per cent of 
her earned income. Needless to say this did 
not result in a rush to buy houses at a time 
when the housing shortage is reaching truly a 
crises condition. 


Low Income Working people are inclined to 
be thrifty as shown by a submission by the 
Canada Life Insurance Association to the 
Commons Sub-Committee 1967-70 “The 
Canadians earning between $3,600 and $9,000 
annually account for 45 per cent of all per- 
sonal savings”. There were 1,922,669 (28 per 
cent) taxpayers declaring taxable incomes 
between $5,000.00 and $7,000.00 in 1968. The 
savings mentioned above are literally small 
sums between $30.00 and $90.00 kept in the 
bank as an immediate reserve against the loss 
of a few hours work next week or next 
month. The Low Income Working groups do 
not buy Canada Savings Bonds. Not that they 
are sufficiently clever to see the insanity and 
massive swindle involved in this but solely 
because they have no margin at all for any 
type of investments which in any way could 
increase their future income. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics sur- 
veyed 2,096 families comprising 3.8 persons 
per household in 1967. They state the follow- 
ing figures were average but did not mention 
the range of income and to reach an average 
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figure there has to be a great many below the 
given figure. The following expenditures are 
not average for the low income group as they 
simply did not reach this income level. 


Food $1,822 
Shelter 1,368 
Clothing 749 
Transportation 1,028 
Medical Care 299 
Recreation 314 
Tobacco and Alcohol 354 
Household Operations 349 
Furnishings and Appliances 385 
Personal Care 207 
Reading 59 
Education 79 
Security 453 
Gifts 212 

$7,678 


It is to be noted that this does not include 
12 per cent Federal Sales Tax, Property Tax 
or Excise Duties. This rose from $7,031 in 
1964. Personal Taxes rose from 9.2 per cent to 
12.9 per cent during that period and since 
1967 the cost of living has risen 15 per cent. 
As a contrast an ORC study of 150,000 Finan- 
cial Post subscribers in December 1969 
reveals that the average income is $15,000 
with the average reader owning a home 
valued at $37,000. This section of the com- 
munity spends $1,053 a year on alcohol and 
$944 on a three week vacation. 


The sheer lack of purchasing power by the 
Lower Income Working groups should be 
frightening even to the disciples of the Gross 
National Product. Ten thousand familie 
owning or paying for their own modest home 
generates vastly more commerce in every 
field from lawnmowers to shingle stain thar 
one fourth the number of residences in th 
$37,000 and up category. 


This is dramatically shown by a recen 
drive by the Calgary Co-op. This is one of ths 
largest in Canada with some 45,000 active 
participating members. If each member woul 
increase his weekly purchases by only $2.00 
yearly sales would improve in the amount 0 
$2,300,000. 


This lack of earning power is actually ‘ 
continuous drain on all parts of life i 
Canada and is degrading the value base fron 
which all judgments are more or less formec 
For example, The Victoria Park Communit 
here in Calgary have been struggling fo 
years to preserve their area against the Stam 
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pede Board and the community’s Redevelop- 
ment Committee has adopted a slogan, “Stam- 
pede for cattle; Victoria Park for people”’. 
This is in protest to a society which definitely 
places a higher value on a bull or a race 
horse than on a person. This was probably a 
predictable result of the circumstances now 
existing when generally speaking a person’s 
earning power is no longer the result of skill, 
ability, merit or endeavor as is still taught by 
rote to defenceless tiny tots. Now income is 
directly related to how powerful is the Union 
to which you belong. “Unions” includes not 
only trades but all peer groups such as Medi- 
cal Associations, Law Societies, etc. which 
maintain the level of wages or fees for their 
‘own members. The recent bill in parliament 
to increase M.P.’s pensions was rushed 
through so easily. But, on May 4, 1970 by a 
vote of 105 to 66 a motion to increase Old 
Age Pensions and those of veterans was 
defeated. Obviously the M.P.’s have a strong 
union—the Old Age Pensioners and veterans 
none at all. An interesting point is that none 
of the M.P.’s is sitting except by their own 
choice; in fact every few years the populace 
is assaulted over the airways by the press 
with their begging please to be elected under 
whatever pay arrangements are existant at 
the time while not one of the Old Age Pen- 
sioners or veterans is in his present position 
by choice. This was an indecent display of not 
only unionism but of raw, naked Power at its 
worst. Power without responsibility. 


_ Franklin D. Roosevelt once said “The test 
of our progress and of our society is not 
Whether we add more to the abundance of 
those who have much; it is whether we pro- 
vide enough for those who have too little”, 


On the Ist of June 1970 the Honourable 
John Munro when speaking to the Canadian 
Conference on Social Welfare in favor of the 
Guaranteed Annual Income said, “If payments 
were to reach meaningful levels—say $3,600 
for a family of four.” His total ignorance or 
tegard for figures compiled and available in 
ois own Department indicates a detachment 
verging on the psychotic. 


Endless Government bureaucracies have 
een built and are building to minister to the 
leeds of the underprivileged but not the 
aeeds of the Low Income groups. They have 
40 resource to which they can turn to obtain 
hat pair of spectacles for a child, no floor 
hrough which they cannot drop. By swallow- 
ag the last remnants of pride they can go to 


Lions or a Rotary Club and their specific 
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need would quite probably be paid for but 
there is an intolerable gap between individual 
charity and a policy in such matters. 


The Low Income Working groups suffer 
from your complete incapacity to imagine 
their condition. They are not you. They are 
not rich! Who are they? You might presume 
to say that they are yourselves living under 
the Poverty Line except that you cannot con- 
ceive that condition any more than a person 
with normal vision can understand the world 
as it appears to some afflicted with color 
blindness. Imagine yourselves not purchasing 
a book you want; not subscribing to any 
magazines; not taking a vacation. The great 
questions of our time do not interest you. The 
Pearson Project of 1 per cent of Gross 
National Product for foreign aid; where the 
Canadian dollar stands in relation to the 
German Mark. Despite the extensive and 
excessive press reporting of the Benson White 
Paper a poll taken on June 15, 1970 showed 
that barely one half of the people had ever 
even heard of it. 


Taking the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
figures mentioned previously on reading 
expenditures when a mail subscription for the 
Calgary Herald costs $40 a year leaving $19 
for all other books it is apparent that a major 
source of information for Low Income Groups 
is the newspaper. The editorial position of 
this can be biased and usually is against the 
Low Income people and according to a Brief 
presented to the Senate Committee on Mass 
Media the reportorial staff leave a great deal 
to be desired.* 


Our society and an allegedly responsible 
Government is simply not geared to those 
with low incomes. It is a crime or at least a 
suspicious deviation to be living around the 
Poverty Line; how large this deviant sector is 
to become before it reaches the norm shown 
by OAP statistics is an interesting specula- 
tion. 


The total absence of any regard or consid- 
eration of the marginal earner and the end- 
less struggle with little energy to pursue it 
can be aptly illustrated. After many, many 
years the abuses and uselessness of the Needy 
Litigants Committee was recognized by the 
Government of Alberta. A grant of $800,000 
was allotted to establish a new organization. 


*Sherbrooke Record claims journalists are 
ignorant, lazy and opinionated as well as 
intellectually dishonest. 
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The Law Society proceeded to arrange this in 
quiet solitude; they were prepared to blithely 
take advantage of this $800,000 of taxpayers 
money without any consultation with those 
who would be using the services or the tax- 
payers. Fortunately the Calgary Community 
Institute became aware of this situation and 
on behalf of the people, interceded with some 
promise of success. But why should all this be 
necessary in this country? Why? 


The Canadian Conference on Housing 
(1968) made a minute to the effect that all 
Canadians have the right to be adequately 
housed whether they can afford it or not. 
With this background the Experimental Hous- 
ing Grant of $200,000,000 was announced in 
February 1970. This sum does not seem to be 
filtering down very fast but it did create 
another instant para-bureaucracy. 


Senator Croll in his interim report on this 
Committee (June 25, 1970, page 1361) stated 
that the total cost for social service to every 
level of Government was between $74 billion 
and $8 billion. There is no reason to doubt 
this staggering amount as being the total 
shown in various budgets of governing bodies, 
but the vital figure and one that is impossible 
to obtain is how much of this was “servicea- 
ble money”; how much reached the hands of 
the recipients for whom it is intended. Any 
private charity such as United Fund, etc. pro- 
claim the low administration cost in relation 
to the totals involved but this is horribly and 
conspicuously lacking in Government reports. 
The total inability to reduce a burgeoning 
bureaucracy would seem to imply that those 
who run the country are not the Government. 
As of April 13, 1970 there were 219,885 Feder- 
al Civil Servants. When the so-called econo- 
my drive was instituted the Prime Minister 
said that there would be 25,000 reduction in 
staff. By June 24, 1970 this figure had dwin- 
dled to 301 who were actually discharged. It 
would seem that this Committee might profit- 
ably spend some time obtaining facts pertain- 
ing to the foregoing remarks. If the Boards of 
the companies on which you sit discharged 
workers in this ratio when cutting back you 
would not long remain on the Boards as there 
would be no companies. The sheer cost of 
Government itself including pure waste, e.g. 
“Bonaventure” contributes in no small part to 
the inflationary trend, but apparently by 
common consent, there is very little factual 
information on this subject. 


It is to this end then that your duty lies to 
protect the taxpayers from yet another mass 
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bureaucracy springing up to administer any 
of your recommendations which may be 
adopted. A Guaranteed Annual Income is just. 
begging for this but a Negative Income tax 
can easily be adapted to the existing ma- 
chinery operated by the Department of 
National Revenue. It is interesting to note 
that the collecting arms of the Government. 
are operated almost on a businesslike basis 
in. contrast with the chaos in the hand-out 
divisions. 


With a Negative Income Tax principle 
established a fundamental change in the 
Income Tax structure is necessary that basic 
personal exemption. This was established at 
$2,000 in 1917 then reduced to $1,000 in 1918 
and has remained unchanged since. What 
would one thousand 1918 dollars be truly 
worth today? It is not necessary for a Benson 
paper to see that this is a penalty for being 
poor, Every party has tinkered with varying 
rates of taxes but why has no one taken a 
look at this basic exemption in 52 years? 
Could it be that those to whom it was impor- 
tant had a weak union? It couldn’t be consid- 
ered radical to revert to a position established 
in 1917. 


What almost must be considered a con- 
spiracy against the Low Income Working 
group is the lack of opportunity to do any: 
thing about their position or condition. Man: 
power has schemes for the unemployed t 
receive training; Welfare Departments can be 
stirred to provide facilities for recipients « 
upgrade their education; members of middl 
management are given educational sabbatical: 
and top management have conventions. Bu 
the Low Income Workers are stuck in thei: 
slots until they sink out of sight. Death.. 
But they leave behind children born ani 
raised in the poverty trap—spiritually poo 
for their lifetime despite whatever level the 
may attain bucking the loaded wheel becaus 
it is the only game in town. The positive los 
is tragic a person has only one life and it 
during it, he has no great environment, n 
community, he has been irreparably robbe 
of a human right. 


A study of 10,000 pregnant women in Mont 
real showed each averaged 778 ealories/daj 
this resulted in arrested physical and mente 
development, premature birth, and prenati 
death. When born weight was low, i.e. below 
lbs., 7 oz. Research by 14 medical centre 
have associated low birth weight with phys 
cal abnormality, and mental retardation, ¢ 
poor intellectual achievement later in lif 
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Disregarding the personal suffering, consider 
the endless unpredictable expense for decades 
into the future looking after these people. At 
the Royal Victoria Hospital where studies 
were conducted, prenatal mortality was 
reduced to 13.2 deaths—a figure below that 
of Sweden at 14.2 deaths/1,000. The price of 
one quart of milk per day achieved this, save 
the countless hundreds of thousands spent in 
the future on special schools to say nothing 
about the insult and waste to humanity. 


Man is not only what he was, but what he 
does. And what he does, alters what he is— 
people can only learn from past mistakes 
because these mistakes continue to affect and 
alter future behavior. 


As we say and have come to know, there 
are endless government bureaucracies built 
and building to attend to welfare recipients, 
powerful labour unions, to answer demands 
of organized people—but who speaks for the 
Low Income Working groups in a twilight 
land of want and insecurity? 


This reminds us of John M. Keynes dic- 
tum—“Never mind the long pull—you will 
not be here”—this has proven only too true in 
300 years. Some of the services that have 
been set up involving the hiring of middle- 
class persons to provide services to the poor. 
Why are not some of the working poor on 
this committee! Such a common sense propos- 
al sounds almost...subversive. So many 
people are in what Martin Mayer calls the 
“srievance business”. 


The single most powerful determinant of 
behavior and well-being in our society is the 
level and security of an individuals income. It 
is as simple as that and much as certain folk 
tradition may resist the truth of the state- 
ment, it is without question the single most 
powerful finding that social science or 
common sense has ever come up with. 
Anyone lying about this, lies about other 
things as well. 


It is fascinating to read government briefs 
0 this committee, particularly No. 43 by the 
Intario Department of Social and Family 
Services. The circumlocutory arguments in 
lefence of irrational irrelevancies—the time 
aken to “process” a claim. When a fire occurs 
Whether in a slum or a pent-house, the fire 
lepartment arrives and gives it the full treat- 
nent until risk to further damages are 
emoved—how do they manage it without 
processing”. How are these people, and there 
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are nothing but people involved, to survive in 
the meantime? 


Just because the welfare department has 
supposedly computed the number of calories 
per day, required to feed a person... so 
forth..., why has this level kicked around as 
the poverty line? Is there to be no quality to 
life? Of the bottom third? A family wants a 
dog—it needs a license, plus food. Is this to be 
denied them? Because they are unable to earn 
a sufficient sum to feed the dog? 


Senator Fergusson congratulated the 
Ontario Department on an excellent brief 
which gives a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion. This is true; it does. (With dozens of 
full-time salaried civil servants working on it 
at the expense of the low-income working 
groups themselves and certainly all those who 
pay taxes.) Can you conceive of a brief by the 
low-income working groups where the price 
of every bus ticket has to be considered three 
times? 


Senator Fournier (43:28)—“I have always 
believed that too easy access to handouts has 
produced many evils in this country. ...So, 
we have the working poor, and the poor who 
refuse to work. This is the problem that faces 
this committee and it is a most serious prob- 
lem.” Further remarks of the Senator will be 
acceded to quite readily, “But here are many 
people who have a too easy access to welfare 
and they become an evil to society. They cost 
the public a lot of money, and it is going 
from bad to worse.” 


Mr. Fournier, your task is to reassess your 
remarks in view of our peoples’ experiences. 
Yes, Senator, there is a lot of agreement con- 
cerning this, such as your take of $18,000 a 
year...plus expenses on a commission, or, 
didn’t you think YOU were receiving a hand- 
out, or were on welfare? M.P.’s, M.L.A.’s, and 
countless numbers of civil servants, anyone 
sufficiently well-to-do to buy a home on the 
CMHC is getting a handout. Why should tax- 
payers guarantee banks loaning under CMHC 
the return of the capital—an essential of 
being a money-lender has always been the 
balancing of the interest rate against the risk. 
Now the banks collect interest but have no 
risk. 


C.P.R. granted $1 million to keep Canada 
running. They have worked themselves into a 
position where they can’t lose. (e.g. Gordon 
Taylor’s remarks on subsidizing branch lines 
because it would cost more to build roads.) 
What C.P.R. needs or demands C.P.R. gets. 
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Negative Income Tax is not the SOLUTION 
to poverty; this is obviously the result of the 
inequitable distribution of wealth and the pri- 
ority of profits over people. No more did the 
so-called graduated income tax accomplish 
the distribution of wealth, as despite what 
appears in the operating manuals of the 
Department of National Revenue, “all” taxes 
are rigged to bear more heavily on the low- 
income working groups. Are you really on the 
same planet with some one around the pover- 
ty line when, if your income is $90,000 a year 
and you pay income taxes of $45,070 you still 
have $44,930 left? Do you actually think that 
the Low Income Groups believe you can feel 
for them? 


But it is an emergency measure that can be 
implemented within the existing bureaucratic 
structure without the imposition of MORE 
taxes. The emergency housing grants of $200 
million are not the answer to the housing 
crisis but they will obviously put a few more 
people under shelter. 


The poverty problem is an emergency. It 
requires emergency measures—all income 
taxes, excise taxes... etc. were imposed for 
emergency measures (usually war) so that no 
precedents were being set by utilizing this 
method to alleviate immediate suffering. 


The problems of the poor have never been 
heard, because to be heard money is required 
to present the case. This jronical circle 
accounts for the collective inarticulateness of 
the low-income groups. To present this brief 
before a hearing supposedly concerning pov- 
erty requires at least twelve copies. As Toyn- 
bee demonstrated, a challenge can be so great 
that the subjects or victims cannot respond at 
all. Did no one on this committee consider 
grants possibly as low as $50 to any needy 
group to present their case? Did no one con- 
sider that possibly the experts on poverty and 
survival under these conditions might be the 
poor? 
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Summary to the Senate Committee on 
Poverty 


Gentlemen and Ladies, we all know that no 
set of words, however neatly and sophistically 
put, can basically change what cries out for 
change. We know this; life confirms this real- 
ity daily. Nonetheless, acknowledging this 
committee to be engaged in the frustrating 
and trying task of putting into words the 
definitions, elucidations, and remedial reforms 
for the absolute and consistent elimination of 
poverty, we reassert the following to be rele- 
vant to our experiences: 

(a) The Negative Income Tax providing 
a floor, adequate to prevent anyone from 
sinking below a humane level, 


(2) raising the basic tax exemption (from 
the 1918 levels...) and indeed, tying the 
Poverty Committee’s report into and with 
the other Committee’s studies on the tax 
structure, and needed reforms. 


(3) in this Committee’s educational task 
to Parliament and to the Canadian 
public, the specific use of the method of 
contrasting present realiiies and oppres- 
sive, unequal conditions, with the old for- 
mulaes of conceiving and attemp.ing to 
meet basic human needs and hopes—e.g,, 
again, how long it has been since the 
basic tax exemption has been existing 
despite the most obvious need, long ago, 
for a major overhaul; or how unfair it 
has been for those on any kind of fixed 
income not to have had their allowance 
tied direct ongoing dynamics like 
inflation; ; 
(4) the admission that the poor have une- 
qual power and resources and therefore, 
the provision of equivalent resources to 
the working people that upper income 
groups and people now have and enjoy 
undue favor in our economic and political 
resources—as a siart, on the most mini- 
mal level, we urge the practical pragmatic 
equivalency before the law. That is, the 
freedom to choose the best lawyer for a 
given problem! 
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APPENDIX “K” 


BRIEF TO THE SPECIAL SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


Presented By 


THE INGLEWOOD-RAMSAY 
REDEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE-CALGARY 


The Inglewood-Ramsay Redevelopment 
Committee is a group of people appointed 
by the Inglewood Community Association 
and the Ramsay Community Association 
established to redevelope this area to 
make it a better place in which to live 
and bring up our children. 


The Inglewood-Ramsay area is east of 
the Elbow River directly east of the 
downtown city centre, about 5 to 15 
minutes from the Husky Tower. It is part 
of the “Inner City”. 


This area—one of the oldest in the city, 
has deteriorated badly during the past 15 
years. Many people have not maintained 
their homes and landlords refuse to make 
meaningful improvements. 


A basic cause of this attitude has been 
the expressed desire of the City, of ‘Cal- 
gary, because the residents have not been 
able to organize themselves in the past, to 
change this area gradually from residen- 
tial to light industry. A planning map 
prepared in 1963 indicates the area to be 
wholly industrial. But even more devas- 
tating is a plan to place a wide arterial 
road through the middle of the residen- 
tial district. With the prospect of having 
a home bulldozed out of existence, the 
incentive to keep it in good shape 
vanishes. Some houses are 60 years old. 
The Inglewood District is where Calgary 
started. 


There are 6,000 people living in this 
district—the population of a small town. 
Many are blue collar workers and 
unskilled labourers as well as pensioners 
and clerks. There are old families who 
have inherited property; a great number 
of hourly rated workers particularly from 
the railroads and industrial plants such 
as Burns Foods Limited located in the 
District; quite a number of pensioners 
who own their own homes and have 
always lived here but find it difficult to 
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pay taxes and still maintain their homes; 
the working poor who are attracted or 
remain here because the homes are old 
and cheap; and people on welfare who 
are attracted because of older houses and 
hence cheaper rents. 


The proposal to put the Bow Trail 
through the most densely populated part 
of the District would divide the area 
causing the segments to wither as resi- 
dential and become light industry. The 
school would be phased out because of 
lack of population. 


Why should this residential area not be 
phased out? There is first of all the 
uprooting of thousands of people who are 
now in a position to get by in their pre- 
sent accommodation but who could not 
do so in new suburban housing or expen- 
sive partments, nor is there any desire to 
move to such accommodation. The Dis- 
trict is really Calgary’s “Inner City” 
recreation area containing the Zoo and 
Conservatory, Calgary’s only open air 
market, Calgary Brewery Gardens and 
Fish Ponds, Aquarium, and Horsemen’s 
Hall of Fame (a museum), the Inglewood 
Bird Sanctuary, the Inglewood Golf 
Course, the Inglewood Swimming Pool. 
Also the proximity to downtown with its 
wide range of services and the proximity 
to the Calgary Stampede, with its year- 
round entertainment. The District is sur- 
rounded on three sides by the Bow and 
Elbow Rivers whose banks have tremen- 
dous potential as recreational areas. 
There is the Pearce Estate of some 80 
acres or more, which is to become a natu- 
ral park and will have a 43 million dollar 
fish hatchery which will become a tourist 
attraction. As a residential area it pro- 
vides proximity to recreation, jobs, the 
downtown core of the City, and high- 
ways. There has to be some area in the 
City where older cheaper homes are 
available for the low income groups to 
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buy. Many of the houses might best be 
described as “shack” houses. That is no 
basements, porches sagging, poor doors, 
wood partly rotten, poor plumbing and 
other bad features. People are not in a 
position to finance a new structure and in 
many cases even to handle renovation 
loans, nor is there any incentive to do so. 
What has to be done is done, but expend- 
iture is not often over $200.00. Mort- 
gages are generally not available in this 
area. 


The solution seems to be an alternative 
route for the Bow Trail, a City policy of 
disturbing a minimum number of homes, and 
placing the whole area under urban renewal, 
so that the area can be redeveloped, rehabili- 
tated, and revitalized with due regard to 
human values involved. 


The basic problem seems to be that areas 
with many rich people can make their needs 
be recognized and respected, but districts 
with many poor people have no strong voice 
and their needs are ignored in favor of the 
advantages of wealthy interests. 


The Inglewood and Ramsay Communities 
have taken the attitude that the people in the 
District are important and must be prepared 
to work for their own best interests, but this 
can only be brought to a successful conclusion 
with the co-opera.ion of Municipal, Pro- 
vincial and Federal Governments. 


The Inglewood-Ramsay Redevelopment 
Committee has established Committees, which 
in effect are study groups, to evaluate the 
present conditions and make recommenda- 
tions for improvements. There are Commit- 
tees studying recreation and. parks, traffic and 
roads, education, pollution, housing, and over- 
all the social and human values of the Com- 
munity and the people concerned. 


OBJECTIVES: 
A. Immediate—To be a protagonist voice. 


A community with many men of wealth, 
authority or prestige has no trouble making 
its needs and desires recognized and respect- 
ed. Such a community is also likely to be rich 
in people of imagination and experience and 
knowledge (and sometimes influence); so that 
dreams become visions that find fulfillment. 


A community with many poor families is 
apt to have very little knowledge of political 
processes, individual rights, or methods of 
applying corporate pressure; and therefore its 
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needs and desires—often unrecognized—are 
ignored, in favor of “development” which 
proceeds entirely to the advantage of wealth- 
ier interests. The dreams of such a communi- 
ty frequently degenerate into frustration, and 
finally despair. 


We, the Redevelopment Committee of 
Inglewood-Ramsay, composed mostiy of the 
common folk of these two Communities, are 
attempting to acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge, to recruit the necessary experience, and 
to exert the necessary influence for the pro- 
tection of the homes of ourselves and oul 
neighbours. 


As outlined earlier in this brief, there are 
very good reasons why these Communities 
although they are not wealthy, ought to be 
maintained as residential areas. The poor alse 
need a place to live, and have as much righ 
to the preservation of their own homes, a: 
have the rich. 


Our immediate objective, then, is to be % 
voice on behalf of the residents here, to pre 
vent the destruction of hundreds of thei 
homes by the construction of the propose 
Bow Trail Extension and Blackfoot Trai 
By-pass. 


B. Long Range , 


Although, in our immediate objective, w 
accept the fact of the existence of many poo 
families in this district, and are attempting t 
act on their behalf, that does not mean the 
we are content to simply quote “The poor w 
have always with us”. 


We are deeply concerned to reduce th 
degrading, depressing, destructive effects ¢ 
poverty—and hopefully to eliminate the cause 
It may be that there will always be som 
who choose to live in poverty, and thus avoi 
the responsibilities of wealth. However, th 
choice ought to be every man’s; and tode 
there are many who have no choice in th 
matter at all. We have first of all, to defit) 
what we mean by poverty, and then to 0) 
and discover the underlying causes of it. 


Definition: (a) In its basic sense poverty is) 
physical thing, and means the lack of Bag 
Necessities—food, clothing and shelter, to pr} 
serve life. This is not common to Canada. ( 
In its modern sense poverty is as mu/ 
mental as physical. It refers to a persol 
standard of living compared to the norm 
standard of his community. So homes th 
would be palatial in some parts of the wor) 
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are considered shacks in Canada; and diet 
we consider inadequate would be sumptuous 
feasts in many countries. Comparing our pov- 
arty, then, to that of the most underdeveloped 
societies tends to make us rather complacent, 
while comparing our poor with our well-to- 
jo, and even with our “average” Canadian 
amily, is a very disturbing exercise. 


Causes: 


There are two distinct types of poverty, 
which must be approached in very different 
Nays. 

(1) There is the poverty of people who 
imply do not receive sufficient goods or 
noney to provide for the necessities of life. 


(2) There are those who receive sufficient 
‘esources, but cannot use them to proper 
idvantage for one reason or another. 


The first group, without sufficient resources 
or healthy living, includes some pensioners 
ind some low-wage workers, as well as some 
nemployed who do not know how to apply 
or support, nor to ask for help. People whose 
neagre income does not increase as the cost 
f living rises, become poorer and poorer, and 
ome of them exist below subsistence level. 
‘his problem is being recognized and dealt 
vith in many places, and suggestions which 
thers have already made will not be 
uplicated here. Solutions are relatively 
traightforward, and the government’s pres- 
nt Committee on Poverty will undoubtedly 
ome up with some good answers. 


However, the second group wiil be very 
much more difficult to deal with. The psycho- 
gically poor cannot be helped by simply 
roviding more and more money. One man 
annot support himself properly on $1,000.00 
“month wage, whereas a neighbor raises a 
amily of a wife and three children on half 
iat amount. It would be extremely difficult 
) list the causes of this kind of poverty 
l the order of their importance, and no 
ttempt is made here to evaluate the degree 
) which each is a factor. They are presented, 
len, in random order as they come to mind. 


Cultural Background: There is frequently 
‘patience with the Canadian Indian tenden- 
* to spend everything at once, making no 
fovision for the future. Their custom of 
laring anything they have at the moment in 
le faith that someone else will share with 
jem tomorrow is another cause of much 
‘Dtempt. We fail to realize that these are 
lactices of many of the white poor also. 
22419—133 
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These are culturally instilled attitudes, and 
are not altogether bad. Many a white whose 
pioneer ancestors found hospitality in the 
Indian’s tents is angered today when the 
descendants of those same Indians come 
knocking at his door for a sandwich. But 
those who live precariously—white or Indi- 
an—do develope a philosophy of “Sink or 
swim together”, and do not know how to 
function in an “Everyman for himself” socie- 
ty. This is a problem of acculturalization. 
Because of our mass media which portrays the 
exotic fruits of diligent work and careful plan- 
ning without presenting the more humdrum 
aspects of the discipline and responsibility of 
life, the poor have aroused expectations and 
desires without knowing how to fulfill them. 
This frequently leads them to take what they 
want, which is accounted a crime by our 
standards, and the resulting jail sentences 
further decrease their chances of being inte- 
grated into our normal society. Learned pat- 
terns of behaviour, then, are one of the major 
causes of poverty in our area. 


2. Ignorance: The poor are usually found 
among the less educated folk of our society. 
There are many reasons for this, but one 
illustration of the importance of education is 
seen in the purchasing practices of the poor. 
Since they do not know healthy food from 
luxury items, they usually waste money 
unwisely. Generally they are not able to 
divide price by ounces to determine which 
size or brand will give them the most for 
their money, and therefore have higher food 
bills than necessary, or have poor diets and 
heavy medical expenses. 


3. Gullibility: Creating a necessity out of a 
luxury has now become a fine art of advertis- 
ing. Add to this the tremendous pressure and 
temptation to credit-buying, and a vast 
number of people end up signing agreements 
to pay for goods which depreciate and dis- 
integrate long before they are paid for. This 
often leads to fresh borrowing at exorbitant 
interest in order for a family to maintain its 
current operation while trying to pay off old 
debts. 


4, Obsessions: People tend to be habituating 
creatures, and often become addicted to, or 
obsessed with, certain habits—such as the use 
of alcohol and other drugs, driving expensive 
cars, making long distant telephone calls. 
They see others enjoy these things, experi- 
ence them personally and then are unable to 
do without them. Once they have come to 
think of them as natural spects of life, they 
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cling to them tenaciously as we cling to 
our right to eat and breath—regardless 
of—and sometimes oblivious of the expense. 


5. Others: There are, of course, many other 
causes; but this is not an exhaustive report, 
and cannot hope to cover them all. 


Suggestions: Many of the suggestions which 
we make may sound pretty naive and imprac- 
tical, but perhaps from them there may come 
the seeds of eventual solutions. 


The acculturalization problem can be han- 
dled only partly in the schools, but something 
is being done by teachers who take their 
classes to visit various enterprises where chil- 
dren see men and women at work, and learn 
something of the organization necessary for 
modern living. 


' So far as home life is concerned, the visting 
of children from “poor” families in “success- 
ful” homes might help. But movies, TV pro- 
grams, stories, etc., that portray more of real 
life of people rather than just dramatic or 
comic incidents from the recreational aspects 
of peoples’ lives would help. Of course, this 
kind of story wouldn’t sell for public enter- 
tainment consumption, so it would have to be 
introduced through specifically education-ori- 
ented programs. 


Some ignorance is due to either lack of 
opportunity or lack of motivation to learn. 
Perhaps opportunity to learn about economic 
buying methods, about the pit falls of credit 
buying, about budgeting, about “Shop” and 
“Home Ec” should be provided in the 
curriculum of the first 5 or 6 grades—before 
the drop-outs have dropped. 


The more difficult type of ignorance is that 
which is due to the lack of intelligence—the 
inability to learn. One step that might be 
taken is to develop some less-technical kinds 
of work at which these people could be 
employed. Another is the providing of a chart 
or table to assist them in buying the 
most economical of several items. (Many of 
us would appreciate such a thing!). Perhaps 
these ought to be posted in all stores. 


So far as people’s gullibility is concerned, 
there’s a bit of the “sucker” in each of us; 
and there will always be shysters ready to 
take advantage of this weakness. There are 
certain types of salesmen often associated 
with magazines, encyclopedias, cemeteries, 
kitchenware, etc., with an uncanny power of 
persuasion. Now, it may be that there is no 
way for people to learn to avoid wasps except 
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by being strong. But you can always destroy 
the wasp’s nest. Some kind of control over 
this type of selling—especially among the 
poor—would be salutary. 


Finally, we are faced with the problems of 
obsession, or addiction. Some very real pro- 
gress is being made with the expanding A.A 
program; this deals with only one aspect 0! 
the problem. We need vastly increased coun: 
selling services that will be an automatic par 
of all welfare assistance. The main emphasis 
in all assistance—home welfare—foreigr 
aid—ought to be to help people help them. 
selves: (a) to help discover the reasons fo! 
their need; (b) to help them see what thet 
can do about it; (c) to give them the neces 
sary tools, direction and encouragement. Onl; 
as a man is permitted to do everything possi 
ble for himself is his dignity truly protected— 
and not by treating him as a dependent child 
for whom everything is done. 


EDUCATION: 


In December of last year the Calgar; 
School Board informed this Community tha 
they intended to phase out part of its schoo 
facilities. As a reaction to this the Committe 
on Education was formed. 


Initially its purpose was to carry to th 
School Board the needs and concerns of th 
Community. One example of this develope 
when the Committee together with the sta! 
of the school in the Community requested 
visiting teacher. This request has been grant 
ed by the Calgary School Board. 


It was evident the existing structure coul 
not adjust to accommodate the needs of th 
“Inner City” students. These particular stu 
dents are culturally deprived in that they lac 
the experiences which would enable them i 
understand the systems that control an 
direct their lives. 


The poor do not have any lack of imaginz 
tion, experience or desires. Their main defi 
iency is knowledge. Knowledge of politic 
systems, of individual rights, of whi 
resources are available to them or how to te 
them, of the “bureaucratic system” and ho 
it operates. It must be the objectives of “Inn 
City” education to provide the experienc! 
that are necessary in gaining this knowledge. 


Poverty in its most real sense, forces 
family or a community to so become involvé 
in their day to day existence, they becon 
unable to participate in living in any broad 
sense. ; 
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It is not the desire nor intention of this 
Committee on Education to bring everyone to 
a common life style, but rather to give each 
individual a choice (Poverty does not afford 
this option.) In order to do this education 
must be individualized to meet special 
requirements of culture and learning abilities. 
One way of achieving this would seem to be 
through the individual controlling his learn- 
ng situation rather than the centralization 
policy of the Calgary School Board. 


The industries within our Community have 
ndicated a willingness to contribute time, 
noney and physical facilities to the educa- 
ional programs of the Community. This 
laces at the disposal of students a wealth of 
ypportunity to study first hand the function- 
ng of his environment: 

1, The new Fish Hatchery—biology, ecolo- 
gy, chemistry, economics. 

2. Maple Leaf Mills—agriculture, biology, 
1orticulture. 

3. The Zoo—animal husbandry, 
vorid geography 


ties to 
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There seems to be at least two ways the 
Federal Government can help foster this type 
of education. 


(a) Provision of seed money for initiation 
of this type of program. e.g. as is being 
done by the Alberta Department of Edu- 
cation Pre-school Program. 


(b) Through the exertion of political pres- 
sure on local school boards to de-central- 
ize—giving the individual more control of 
his future. 


CONCLUSION 


We, the Inglewood-Ramsay Redevelopment 
Committee, appreciate the invitation of the 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty, to pre- 
sent this report. Because we are still a new 
committee, this is inevitably incomplete; but 
we trust that there will be further opportuni- 
ties for us to present our findings, as we learn 
more about our situation. You can be assured 
of our fullest co-operation, and our continuing 
support of the important work in which you 
are engaged. 
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APPENDIX “L” 


BRIEF SUBMITTED BY 
THE CALGARY LABOUR COUNCIL 


TO 


THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON POVERTY 


July 3, 1970 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Senate Committee: 


The Calgary Labour Council would like to 
thank you for giving our Labour Council the 
opportunity of submitting this brief on Pover- 
ty in Canada to you, in the earnest hope that 
something can be done to eradicate this social 
stigma from our Society. 


Our Labour Council is representative of 78 
Labour Union Organizations in Calgary, with 
a combined membership of 17,000 men and 
women. 


We intend to treat this subject of Poverty 
in two parts. Part one, will be a general 
review of poverty, with emphasis placed on 
the Fifth Annual Review of the Economic 
Council of Canada. The second part will deal 
with a Guaranteed Annual Income. 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF POVERTY 


Poverty in Canada numbers in the millions, 
according to the Economic Council of Canada. 
There is more of it than our Society can 
tolerate, more than the economy can afford, 
and far more than existing measurers and 
efforts can cope with. It’s persistance at a 
time when the bulk of Canadians enjoy one 
of the highest standards of living in the world 
is a disgrace, the Economic Council of Canada 
stated in its Fifth Annual Review, published 
on September 5, 1968. 


Poverty in Canada tends to be partly invis- 
ible. It is too easy in Canada to file poverty 
away under the heading of certain other long- 
standing national problems and to lose sight 
of it as a major problem in its own right. The 
poor themselves must be involved in pro- 
grams designed to help them, the ECC said. 


The follcwing statistics are only tentative 
and illustrative, the report warned. Better 
measures of poverty are required. 


(a) If low income families and individuals 
are defined as those using 70 per cent or 
more of their income on food, clothing 


and shelter, this would include single 
persons with incomes below $1500.00, 
families of two with less than $2,500.00 
and families of three, four and five or 
more with incomes of less than $3000.00, 
$3500.00 and $4900.00 respectively. 


(b) In 1961 some 27 per cent of the 
Canadian nonfarm population was living 
below such income levels. This includes 
916,000 nonfarm families and 416,000 
individals outside families (about 4,200,- 
000 people including 1,700,000 children 
under 16). Addition of an estimated 150,- 
000 farm families (550,000 people) would 
raise the low income percentage to 29 per 
cent of the total population. 


(c) The low income percentage would rise 
to 41 per cent of the population under 3 
second estimate that assumes that expen: 
ditures of 6 per cent or more, Gnstead of 
70 per cent or more) of income on food 
clothing and shelter by an individual o 
family indicates straitened circumstances. 


This brings the cutoffs up to $2,000.00 for ¢ 
single person, $3,500.00 for a family of two 
$4,000.00 for families of three and four, an¢ 
$5,000.00 for families of five or more. 


On the basis of the first estimate the inci 


ed during the year; the head of the family } 
65 or over; the head of the family is a womal 


Yet of all the low-income nonfarm familie 
in Canada in 1961, 62 per cent were in th 
urban areas; 83 per cent were outside th] 
Atlantic Provinces; 53 per cent were jj 
Ontario and the Western Provinces; 68 pe 
cent has heads who were in the labour fore 
for at least part of the year; 76 per cent ha. 
one or more earners in the family; 77 pe 
cent of the family heads were under 65; ar 
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37 per cent of the families were headed by 
men. 


Thus a set of anti-poverty policies directed 
towards major groups or geographical areas 
with high incidence of low incomes would 
almost certainly fail to deal adequately with 
ooverty. Such policies could neglect unduly 
those whose poverty is due not to an absence 
of earnings, but an insufficiency of earnings. 


It would tend to miss the many pockets of 
ooverty in relatively high income regions. 
Most low-income families headed by a woman 
Inder 65 are families where there are two or 
more children under 16. For such families the 
nmcidence of low income is close to 50 per 
sent. 


Improved day care facilities for young chil- 
jren could make a major contribution. Such 
facilities would also improve the situation of 
Ow-income families headed by men whose 
wives would be glad to seek paid work if 
Ziven the opportunity. 


The recommendations of the Economic 
Council of Canada on “‘The Problem of Pov- 
arty”, include— 

(a) Anti-poverty policies should be orient- 
ed towards people. This may seem obvi- 
ous, but some programs for rural adjust- 
ment have been excessively oriented 
towards physical resources. 


(ob) Provision of adequate education must 
form a highly important part of policy 
against poverty, but there must also be 
adult retraining and manpower mobility 
programs to help families and individuals 
escape from the poverty trap. 


(c) The need for direct income mainte- 
nance will never disappear completely. 
Some people for various reasons will be 
unable to work. They should be given 
assistance wiih no stigma attached. 


(d) As a joint project by the three levels 
of government, a thorough appraisal of 
the whole range of Canadian social poli- 
cies is required. 

This would include analysis of the impact 
on low-income people of regional and 
other economic development programs, 
price increases and price levels and taxes, 
including sales and property axes. It 
should also include a careful evaluation 
of such proposals as the negative income 
tax. 


(e) As a first step in an effective attack 
on poverty, all levels of government 
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should immediately review, clarify and 
up-date the objectives of their existing 
social policies. Lack of co-ordination not 
only between, but within, levels of goy- 
ernment is often apparent. 


Consideration should be given to setting 
up organizations for achieving better co- 
ordination of social policies with and 
between governments, and between gov- 
ernments and the many voluntary agen- 
cies active in the social welfare field. 


Close attention should be given to the hazard 
of different anti-poverty programs working at 
cross purposes. 


A GUARANTEED ANNUAL INCOME 


A typical comment on fear of a guaranteed 
annual income, is that to some people this 
will create a welfare society, in which people 
will be looking for handouts. 


Typical of the negative critics of the con- 
cept of guaranteed income is Henry Hazlitt, a 
columnist for Newsweek for twenty years and 
writer of a syndicated column on economics 
and world affairs in American newspapers. 
He attacks guaranteed income because it 
would kill incentive and place an additional 
and crushing burden on the shoulders of the 
hard working majority. 


In a recent statement, Hazlitt said, “The 
people who tell us that everybody should 
receive a guaranteed income as a matter of 
right never tell us who is going to be forced 
to PAY “everybody’ this income.” 


And he added, ‘“‘The government has noth- 
ing to give anybody that it doesn’t take from 
someone else’’. 


Hazlitt—and he’s by no means alone in the 
anti-guaranteed income camp—sees this 
proposal as but the latest illustration of how 
the welfare state mania grows by feeding on 
itself. In the labour movement we see things 
differently. 


We see the social welfare system proliferat- 
ing not by feeding on itself, but by an uphill 
struggle to catch up to the demands of the 
society. We look first at the individual. 


What are his rights? 


What are the shortcomings of the social 
system? 


We believe, as those who framed the 1948 
United Nations Universal Declaration of 
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Human Rights, that everyone has the right to 
social security within the means of the state, 
and we believe, as the declaration said, that 
everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for his health and well-being and 
that of his family. 


The essential difference between our posi- 
tion and the position of those who feel 
Canada has gone far enough in social welfare 
is that we find political and civil rights have 
little or no value to the individual whose 
social rights are downgraded, trampled on, or 
non-existent. 


We believe that the individual cannot pre- 
serve his dignity and cannot pursue the free 
development of his personality uniess his 
social rights enjoy an equal status with his 
political and civil rights. 


The difficulty with our position is that 
political and civil rights are regarded by the 
community as being absolute and universal, 
whereas social rights are relative and their 
acceptance by the community varies accord- 
ing to time and place. Our difficulty is com- 
pounded by the fact that those who have it 
made—and who by implication determine the 
community’s values and priorities—are con- 
cerned primarily with the cost, or the alleged 
cost, of implementing social programs. Those 
who must need to exert their social rights on 
the other hand, are generally least capable 
of exploiting them. 


It is in this context that the labour move- 
ment is pressing the need for guaranteed 
incomes. 


We are concerned with the needs, and the 
rights, of those Canadians who are unable to 
maintain by their own efforts a minimum 
standard of human dignity. 


We are concerned with the social rights of 
those Canadians who are deprived of income 
as a result of unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age 
or other circumstances beyond their control. 


What we’re talking about is the equitable 
distribution of wealth of the society. 


There is no absolute measure of an ade- 
quate income, and there probably never will 
be. 


Many cut-off points for social policy 
between having enough money, and not 
having enough money have been suggested, 
but all have been subject to criticism as being 
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either niggardly or too costly. But this does 
not mean that we can never reach a consensus 
on what constitutes a minimum requirement 
for the main.enance of human dignity in 
Canada. As we mentioned earlier in this 
brief, the Economic Council of Canada 
attempted to determine the poverty level for 
Canadians. 


It proposed a minimum level of $1,500 for 
the individual, $3,000 for a family of three, or 
$3,500 for a family of four. These figures have 
been severely criticized on a number of 
grounds, such as individual and family differ- 
ences; the difference between urban and rural 
conditions, and regional variations in living 
costs. 


The important point is that the Economic 
Council of Canada has given official recogni- 
tion to the fact that below a certain point you 
are poor, and above that point you are at 
least getting by. 


The labour movement focused on guaran- 
teed income as the theme of Citizenship 
month this year and as the priority demand 
for social policy in the 1970’s. 


We do not lay claim to inventing the con- 
cept. The idea has been circulating for more 
than 80 years. During the latter half of the 
19th century it became clear that productivity 
increases would make an abundance of goods 
and services a certainty in the foreseeable 
future. 


One of the first social critics to recognizé 
the emerging abundance which could become 
the basis of social justice was Edward Bella: 
my in his novel, “Looking Backward”, pub: 
lished in 1888. The theme of this book is th 
need for income to maintain what he callec 
“abundant maintenance”. This was nothin; 
more or less than a guaranteed income ope 
rating in a society functioning on the concep 
of abundance rather than on the economii 
theory of society. The notion of a work 
blessed with abundance dropped out of sigh 
for nearly sixty years and was not resurrect 
ed until after World War 2. 


| 


Abundance at least in the developed coun 
tries, has now passed the point of bein 
potential and in many sectors of the econom) 
of these countries has become a reality. 


Over the last ten years discussions of gué 
ranteed income has ranged from one end ¢ 
the economic and the political spectrum to th 
other, and in the last federal election it wa 
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used as political bait. The New Democratic 
Party has guaranteed income under study. A 
form of guaranteed income is incorporated in 
the official policy of the Progressive Conser- 
vative Party. The Liberal party, however, has 
taken no position at present. 


Definitions of guaranteed income are almost 
as numerous as Detroit versions of the 
automobile, but as with the motor industry 
guaranteed income models can be grouped 
into two or three categories, 


Robert Theobald, British socio-economist 
who has been studying the eeffcts of abun- 
dance on the American society and economy 
since the mid 1950’s proposed that each citi- 
zen has the right to an income sufficient to 
take him out of poverty. 


Under the Theobald plan and with the pov- 
erty level as established by the Economic 
Council of Canada, the state would give the 
individual or the family the amount of money 
it needed to bring him up to the $1,500 mark, 
the $3,000 mark, and so on, but this was 
regarded as being too open to abuse and one 
that would entirely destroy incentive. Why 
work if you can get all that “free stuff’? 


A second plan designed to Overcome the 
shortcomings of the Theobald proposal is the 
hegative income approach which is associated 
with Professor Milton Friedman, a Chicago 
economist. According to the Friedman formu- 
la, a family with an income below the official 
poverty line would receive an income supple- 
ment based on a percentage of the difference 
between its income and the poverty line. 


For example, if the poverty line is set at 
$3,000 for a family of three, if the family 
earns only $2,000 and if the income supple- 
ment is based on a 50 per cent formula, then 
the family income would be raised by $500 to 
$2,500. The negative income principle would 
preserve the incentive to work, but it would 
fail to bring low-income individuals and 
families up to a minimum standard. 


If there is a case for guaranteed income it 
must overcome the objections to both the 
lirect payment and the negative income 
schemes. 


Some people fear that massive unemploy- 
nent will come with increasing technological 
thange and with automation and cybernation, 
id that the only way to relieve the resulting 
yurden on the individual and society will be 
9 embark on radically new forms of income 
listribution. 
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At the other extreme are those who feel 
that guaranteed income would simplify public 
welfare programs and enable the state to 
absolve itself of responsibility by punching 
the appropriate buttons on the computer. At 
any rate, regardless of their motivation there 
is a large amount of agreement among radi- 
cals, liberals and conservatives that guaran- 
teed income is not so much a social goal as it 
is a potentially useful tool in the social wel- 
fare complex. 


But there is by no means universal agree- 
ment even on the principle. The sternest crit- 
ics of guaranteed income include those who 
believe that what is required is a honing and 
refining of present welfare measures aimed 
at getting more of the able-bodied to work 
and making welfare programs more efficient. 


The majority of the recipients of guaran- . 
teed income would be those who work, or 
work when they can. In other words the 
Working Poor would be the principal bene- 
ficiaires of a guaranteed income plan. 


The Economie Council of Canada explains 
why. Poverty the Council said in its Sixth 
Annual Review, is widespread and ubiquitous 
in Canada, and not always readily visible. It 
exists in the big cities, in many small towns, 
in pockets throughout the rural areas and in 
the regions inhabited by Indians and Metis. 


Specifically the Economic Council pointed 
out that 76 per cent of poor families at the 
time of the 1961 census had one or more 
earners in the family, and that 66 per cent of 
poor families obtained most of their income 
from wages, salaries and self employment. 


This analysis places an entirely different 
complexion on the question of poverty than 
the widely-held stereotype. Many people 
apparently regard the poor as a bunch of loaf- 
ers and leadswingers who would rather be on 
welfare than get out and earn a honest living. 
The truth is that most persons on welfare 
have no alternative, and that the majority of 
the poor are already working at low-paying 
jobs, or working when they can get a job. 


First, the labour movement has enjoyed a 
long history of pursuing social goals aimed at 
promoting the good society for all Canadians, 
and to the greatest extent possible, for all the 
peoples of the world. 


Exemplifying our determination is our sup- 
port of the objectives of the Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada as expressed in its First Annual 
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Review, namely the goals of full employment, 
a high rate of economic growth, reasonable 
stability of prices, a viable balance of pay- 
ments, and an equitable distribution of rising 
incomes. 


Our record in each of these areas of nation- 
al endeavour speaks for itself, but it is in 
reference to the goal of income distribution 
that the labour movement now is| concentrat- 
ing its efforts. 


This is not to suggest that we are content 
with present levels of unemployment; on the 
contrary, we accept nothing short of the goal 
of full employment. 


Part of the difficulty in this regard we 
attribute to current anti-inflation policies and 
part to the uncertainty over the future of 
economic growth. 


Secondly the labour movement is firmly 
committed to the democratic process as an 
instrument which can, and should, create the 
conditions which will enable each citizen to 
achieve the free development of his personal- 
ity. Like democracy itself, or like liberty and 
truth, the optimum development of the per- 
sonality is an ideal, but it is an ideal to which 
we are firmly dedicated. 


These two criteria—an equitable distribu- 
tion of the wealth of this country, and the 
development of the individual personality— 
are the basis of the social welfare policies of 
the labour movement. 


They also explain our concern for guaran- 
teed income. Is guaranteed income a panacea, 
as some would suggest, making obsolete our 
entire complex of social welfare measures? 


Or is it a pipe dream, a diabolical plot to 
bankrupt the country and support the lazy 
and inept at the expense of the hard-working 
and conscientious? 


We see some form of guaranteed income as 
plugging a glaring hole in the social welfare 
structure. In this country we already have a 
number of public measures, which in them- 
selves guarantee income, pay debts, or other- 
wise ward off the hardships of lack of money 
or enough money. 


We have income maintenance for those who 
are temporarily out of work, and for those 
who are injured at work and in war. We have 
income maintenance for those who are too old 
to work and for widows and orphans. 
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We have programs to find work for the 
unemployed to train and retrain the unem- 
ployed, to move individuals and families from 
places where there is no work to new homes 
and jobs. We subsidize rents. We pay allow- 
ances to families. We pool our resources to 
pay doctor’s bills. 


IS GUARANTEED INCOME SUCH A BIG 
STEP? 


Guaranteed income would not replace 
many existing welfare programs. 

It would not replace unemployment 
insurance. 


It would not replace a decent minimum 
wage. 


It would be an income supplement, a stop- 
gap for those who now are living in poverty 
without it. 


The things that must be done all fall under 
the general category of equalizing opportuni- 
ty. In Canada we must do more, much more, 
to make sure that every child has the best 
possible education, mostly for himself, but 
also for ourselves. 


We must do more to help remove the terri- 
ble burden of regional disparity, which now 
cripples the life opportunities of tens of thou- 
sands of Canadians. 


We can do much more to free women from 
economic exploitation and enrich not only 
their lives but add to the wealth of the 
country. 


It is in this light that the labour movement 
conceives the concept of a guaranteed income. 
It won’t solve all our problems, nor will it 
destroy our social and moral fiber. It will be 
just another of the useful tools in moving us 
closer to our goal of equal opportunity and 
the development of each person toward his 
own life goal. 


We earnestly hope and trust that this Spe- 
cial Senate Committee on Poverty that we are 
addressing now, can in a big way help to lift 
the scourge of poverty from our country. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
CALGARY LABOUR COUNCIL 


Clarence J. Sloan—President 


W. Y. Paterson, Executive Secretary 
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APPENDIX “M” 


A Brief To The 
SENATE POVERTY COMMITTEE 


on 


THE EFFECTS OF POVERTY 


on the 


DEVELOPMENT AND HEALTH OF 
CHILDREN 


By 


Dr. Gerald H. Holman, Professor and Head 
Division of Paediatrics, The University of 


Calgary 


Director, Department of Paediatrics 
Foothills Provincial General Hospital 
Past Medical Coordinator for Project Head 


Start 
Region no 38, Southeastern United States 
(Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina) 

July, 1970 


and Health of Children 


Eighteen years in the practice of paedia- 
trics has brought me into direct contact with 
“many aspects of poverty. More recently and 
‘more significantly, the three years I spent as 
Medical Coordinator for Project Head Start in 
‘the Southeastern United States has brought 
Me into direct association with manifest pov- 
erty in both rural and urban ghetto areas. 


This experience and the experience of 
‘others has clearly indicated that poverty, 
however defined, will adversely affect the 
physical and mental health particularly of the 
‘developing child. The poor are faced with an 
environment which begets continued and 
cyclical impoverishment. Inadequate educa- 
tion, impoverished environment, chronic un- 
‘employment, the tremendous impact of psy- 
chological poverty, inadequate incomes, poor 
mental and physical health, large families, 
broken families and life styles, crowding, and 
Moise are all a direct product of impoverish- 
ment and lead to a repeated cycle of intergen- 
erational poverty. 


Although precise data for Canada’s children 
is unavailable to me, it has been estimated 


The Effects of Poverty on the Development that approximately one-fifth to one-quarter of 


our nation’s children are living in poverty. 


The following facts have now been shown 


to be associated with poverty: 


1. A close correlation between the fre- 
quency of premature birth and low socio- 
economic status. A close correlation 
between low socio-economic status and 
high rates of infant mortality and par- 
ticularly such serious continuing hand- 
icaps as brain damage, mental retarda- 
tion, blindness, and other disabilities. It 
has been documented that the poor 
receive less adequate obstetrical care 
than the non-poor. 


2. Of all children recognized as mentally 
retarded, 75 per cent show no obvious 
brain damage and have very few physical 
handicaps. Typically, these non-organic 
cases come from census tracts where the 
mean income is below $3,000 per year. 


3. The health of children in the first year 
of life is less adequate from poor socio- 
economic areas with consequent effects 
on the child’s learning and motivational 
attitudes. 
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4. Analysis of programs for the poor 
show that at least 10 per cent of children 
were crippled in their emotional develop- 
ment by the age of 4 years. In large cities 
with potential ghetto areas, this figure is 
estimated to be at least 20-25 per cent of 
all children coming from an impoverished 
environment. 


5. Disadvantaged children show high 
rates of accumulative educational retar- 
dation and a significant rate of late 
school dropout. There has been a consist- 
ent correlation between poverty and this 
rate of school dropouts. 


6. Nutritional deprivation is more preva- 
lent among the poor and it is associated 
with premature delivery rate, low birth 
weight infants, poor intellectual develop- 
ment and learning capabilities. 


7. Data indicate that the poor from disad- 
vantaged communities tend to lack 
opportunities for a smooth and progres- 
sive development and that these com- 
munities produce children with attitudes 
of mistrust, a sense of powerlessness, 
indecisiveness, a chronic sense of failure, 
and an inadequate self-image. 


8. Recognizing the difficulty in working 
with disorganized communities, data, 
nevertheless, indicates that such groups 
can be motivated to respond to programs 
on the basis of at least two commonly felt 
needs; one of which is health care, and 
the other is the promise of help for their 
children. Furthermore, there is increasing 
evidence that programs of this type can 
minimize the amount and degree of 
handicap and produce compensatory 
growth in cognitive social and education- 
al areas of functioning. 


9. The Westinghouse Report on the 
Efficacy of Project Head Start has clearly 
indicated that although advances can be 
achieved with even short programs but 
that these achievements are not main- 
tained if the child progresses into the 
usual school system. This analysis togeth- 
er with other data clearly indicates that 
intervention in the area of early child- 
hood development is essential prior to the 
age of 4, that such intervention and pro- 
gram development must continue into the 
school years, and that school systems 
which stress a rigid, non-creative class- 
room setting are non-conductive to the 
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achievement of such children’s full 
potential. 


Based upon this information, IT IS THERE- 
FORE RECOMMENDED: 


1. THAT the Federal Government, work- 
ing cooperatively with Provincial Gov- 
ernments, establish Early Childhood 
Development Centres across Canada to 
develop the environment and programs to 
stimulate children from socio-economical- 
ly disadvantaged backgrounds. This pro- 
gram must start with the very young 
child (preferably before two years of 
age), must be adequately staffed, and 
must provide day-long programs. Interac- 
tion between such centres and the home 
environment is essential. The provision of 
adequate health care, psychological care, 
nutritional care, social services to such 
children is essential. 


2. Such child development programs must 
continue up to the first grade and beyond 
in order to assist such children in the 
achievement of their complete intellectu- 
al functional development. 


3. That Provincial Departments of Educa- 
tion develop special early-grade programs 
for children from disadvantaged back- 
grounds to capitalize on the early gains 
achieved through the above child devel- 
oment centres by the creation of ele- 
mentary grade programs which stress 
early childhood development principles 
and creative learning in open space class- 
rooms. 


4, That the Federal Government working 
with Provincial Medical Associations. 
local Medical Societies, University Med- 
ical Schools, and Public Health Depart- 
ments, establish “store-front” community 
health centres in urban and rural areas 
identified as being areas of poverty. 


The fact that the neonatal and infant mor: 
tality in Canada ranks amongst the highest 0 
western nations clearly indicates that thi 
country has not committeed its resources t 
the optimal health and development of ou 
young. Such facts make any proclamations 01 
behalf of the young, meaningless. And as | 
stragic consequence, we have thousands 0 
youngsters who have failed to achieve opti 
mal human development. It is long past tim 
that this country commit a significant portio: 
of its natural resources to the provision fo 
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quality reproduction, high quality newborn 
care, and active intervention and develop- 
ment of early childhood principles programs, 
especially for those children from a disadvan- 
taged background. Only by such a national 


commitment to our young can this country 
achieve the greatness in its next generation 
which at present eludes our grasp because of 
our failure to commit ourselves to our chil- 
dren—his country’s most cherished resource. 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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WITNESSES: 


(See the MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS for the names of the witnesses 
who were heard by the committee.) 


APPENDICES: 


“A”—Brief submitted by The Edmonton Day Centre. 
“B”—Brief submitted by the Gardenside Society. 


“C”—Brief submitted by the Human Resources Development 
Authority of the Province of Alberta. 


“D”—Brief submitted by the Humans on Welfare Society. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll , McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigoucne, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 
(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 
28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in 
Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establishment 
of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 

ye That. the, Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time: 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Belisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, 
Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


sadata* + “With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serv- 
ing on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate 

and report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Edmonton, Tuzspay, July 21,.1970. 
Public Library Theatre. ee 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll, (Chairman); Carter, Eudes, 
McGrand, Pearson and Quart. (6) 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
Edmonton Day Centre: Mr. R. C. Cummings, Director. 


City Centre Co-Operative Club: Mr. John Merser, President; Mr. J. Guinan, 
Executive. 


Health Clinic for Transients (Gardenside Society): Dr. J. D. Craig; Mrs. 
Barbara Weekly, Volunteer Nurse. 


At 11.45 a.m. the Committee adjourned until 2.00 p.m. 


At 2.00 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman); Carter, Eudes, 
Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand, 
Pearson and Quart. (10) 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Aswith, Administrative Officer. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


Government of Alberta: The Hon. Ray Speaker, Minister, Department of 
Social Development; Mr. Erick Schmidt, Special Consultant to the Executive 
Council. 

Humans on Welfare Society: Mr. John McNamara, Vice-President; Mrs. 
Agnes Bouchard, Director; Mrs. Georgina Slough, Acting President; Mrs. Doris 
Manners, Treasurer; Mrs. Ellen Thompson, Director; Mrs. Edna McNamara, 
Founding Member; Mrs. Alice Smith, Director; Mrs. Paulette Atterbury, Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Rosemary Oslund, Director. 


From the Floor: Mr. David Leadbeater. 

The briefs listed hereunder were ordered to be printed as appendices to 
to these Minutes: 

“A”—Brief submitted by The Edmonton Day Centre; 

“B”—Brief submitted by the Gardenside Society; 


“C”—Brief submitted by the Human Resources Development Authority 
of the Province of Alberta; 


“D”—Brief submitted by the Humans on Welfare Society. 
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At 5.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 2.00 p.m. Wednesday, July 22, 
1970, at the Elk’s Hall in the city of Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 


ATTEST: 


Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Edmonton, Alberta, July 21, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: We will call the meeting to 
order. I think this is an appropriate time to 
thank Miss Starling, who provided a great 
deal of assistance with programming and 
arranging for Edmonton. 

Miss Starling has been on the staff of the 
Family Service Association, and her director 
generously agreed to give her some time off 
to assist us. Normally she is a student at the 
University of Alberta in graduate studies. On 
behalf of the committee I want to thank her 
for a very fine contribution. 

Our first witness today is Mr. R. C. Cum- 
ming, Executive Director, The Edmonton Day 
Centre. 


Mr. R. C. Cumming, Executive Director, 
The Edmonton Day Centre: Is there any point 
in mentioning something of the nature of the 
organization? 


The Chairman: Say whatever you like. Yes. 


_Mr. Cumming: I am described here as the 
Director of The Edmonton Day Centre. The 
mame does not mean a thing. 


Senator Pearson: I was just wondering that 
when I read it. 


Mr. Cumming: I am sure you would. Essen- 
dally the purpose, the function of the organi- 
tation is to provide shelter during the day for 
nen who have no other shelter during the 
lay. These are normally described as single 
lomeless transient men. They are normally 
iccommodated overnight in what is called the 
*rovincial Hostel. 

_ During the day, however, they are required 
0 leave the premises, and during the winter 
his can be a physical hardship so our agency 


was established to take them back in off the 
street. 

Some time ago within the last year we 
extended this activity to take some of the 
same men in off the street during the night. 
Some of them, unhappily, have a certain pro- 
pensity to drink. If they show up at the Pro- 
vincial Hostel in the evening and they have 
been drinking, they are not allowed to enter. 

Again, specially during the winter, but 
again at any time, this can represent a hard- 
ship. So we provide shelter then during the 
night for this particular group, and it can 
range as high as 100 or so a night. 

Now, that sounds simple enough. However, 
there is more involved in it than that. The 
basic philosophy behind it all is that these 
people should be taken care of, and that 
involves an attitude of general acceptance of 
these people as people. The alcoholic particu- 
larly we accept as a man, as an illness. This, 
as opposed to the general attitude of rejec- 
tion, which is part and parcel of this whole 
poverty problem. I think, our attitude, 
philosophy then is as important as anything 
we actually do on a day-to-day basis. 

This brief, which we deliberately kept 
brief, emphasizes our suggestion that one 
approach at least towards this problem of 
poverty is what we describe as an adult edu- 
cation program. We are talking about effect- 
ing changes in attitude, changes in behaviour 
on the part of the people themselves, and on 
our own parts. This is why we have suggested 
in the first paragraph of the Preface the 
necessity to come up with new institutions, 
something essentially different to what we 
have at the present time. 

All of this involves communication. How do 
we communicate this kind of thinking to the 
people we are talking about? How do they 
communicate their feelings and aspirations to 
us? Within this brief we have listed certain 
characteristics that we think are common to 
poverty people, on page 2 of our brief specifi- 
cally in the middle of page 4 we refer to a 
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lack of verbal facility which impedes 
communication. 


Poverty people in general are non-verbal 
people. They don’t communicate with us and 
we cannot communicate with them in the 
normal process of question and answer. Per- 
haps this is as apparent with our native 
Indian people as anywhere else. Communica- 
tion or the lack of it seems to be part of the 
basic problem. 

How then do we get our ideas across? This 
thinking runs through this brief, and perhaps 
when we put it together we may have 
thought it went without saying that some 
structured process of communication will be 
essential. 

On the other hand it may have been better 
had we added an item, and I will do it now 
verbally: that is the structure that we would 
suggest for communication would be what 
you can call neighbourhood information cen- 
tres. The means of getting information across. 
The information as to what services are avail- 
able. What services is the poverty group enti- 
tled to. What are their responsibilities. What 
are the expectations of the dominant society, 
and it means also of gathering information 
through the neighbourhood information cen- 
tres and passing it on to the authorities who 
in turn, hopefully, would act upon it. 

This kind of device is common in Britain. 
They are called Citizens Advice Bureaus, 
CABS for short. They were established 
during the last war and are now an integral 
part of the welfare system in Britain. 

They are becoming more common in the 
United States, they are known as Neighbour- 
hood Information Centres, but last year, the 
latter part of last year, the Canadian Welfare 
Council did a study for the City of Calgary 
and recommended that Neighbourhood Infor- 
mation Centres be established in that City. 
The same thing, of course, would apply here 
in Edmonton. 

I might add, apropos of that, that we think 
the customary research approach to examin- 
ing the poverty problem is apt to run into 
difficulty if only because of this problem of 
communication. 

Standard procedure in research study is the 
administering of questionnaires.. We have 
tried them and we find that with our particu- 
lar group over the course of time these people 
learn a number of pat answers, and without 
any malice but simply because they feel they 
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are playing a game, they will feed back to us 
the answers that they believed we wanted in 
the first place, and this is what you get on the 
questionnaire. 

A one-to-one approach, yes, but it has to be 
with a pretty clear understanding of the 
thinking, the attitude of the approach of the 
people concerned. 

I might say just a word about one of the 
immediate steps we referred to, to improve 
service delivery, and that involves closer col- 
laboration between the Federal and Provin- 
cial government in carrying out what appears 
to be the intent of the Canada Assistance 
Plan Act. 

We got legal advice on this, and it would 
appear that we run into a basic difficulty. 
Welfare is within the jurisdiction, of course, 
of the provinces. The Canada Assistance Plan 
Act sets out the over-all approach that all 
people in need should receive the basic neces- 
sities. By the time you get to the province, 
the provincial legislation and provincial regu- 
lations, you can alter this original intent to 
the point where there are substantial 
restrictions. 

At one time in Alberta there was a restric- 
tion with respect to residence. We point out 
as of the first of this Month, July 1, there is 
now a new provincial Act which makes no 
mention of residence as a requirement. How- 
ever, sometimes it takes a little while 
between the change in an Act on paper and 
change in thinking and putting it into effect. 

Perhaps that would suffice for the moment, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: The Canada Assistance Act 
has no limitation on residence. 


Mr. Cumming: This is true, but the prov- 
ince did until now. 


The Chairman: If the province does not 
live up to the Act, it can not draw. That is 
the legal aspect of it. If it makes any limita- 
tion the province cannot draw. That would 
be the legal opinion you would get. 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. This was the legal 
opinion we got, sir. We don’t know how: it 
winds up being put into effect. What is th 


remedy? ; 
{ 


The Chairman: The remedy, of course, is 
an obvious one. I would hasten to point out 
what is obvious: we have had no problem or) 
that account at all in all the other provinces. 
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You used to have to come in and hide for a 
year and then you suddenly emerged and said 
“Here I am. I have been here a year.” Well, 
that has gone. 

The matter of information is, of course, 
very vital, and I was informed by the Minis- 
ter that the research study made on Informa- 
tion Canada had recommended information 
centres. I then went to the book and looked it 
up and found they had recommended it, and 
the Minister assured me they had intended to 
open up information centres in the larger 
municipalities to begin with. 

Senator Carter: How is your hostel 


financed, or your Day Care Centre? Where do 
the funds come from? 


The Chairman: We misuse the term. I used 
the term “Day Care Centre” quite improperly. 
It is a different Centre. Use the word Hostel. 


Mr. Cumming: That is much better. 
The Chairman: It is not a day care centre. 


Mr. Cumming: No. We get a substantial 
number of calls during the day asking us to 
care for the children, And it is not an appro- 
priate setting. Finances come from three 
sources: Provincial Government, City Gov- 
ernment and the United Community fund. 


Senator Carter: What is that? 

Mr. Cumming: United Community fund. 
Senator Carter: Is that a church? 

Mr. McGrand: No, Red Feather. 


Mr. Cumming: Red Feather, yes, whatever 
term you are familiar with. 


Senator Carter: How many different people 
would you have contact with during a year, 
sir? 

Mr. Cumming: Well, let me see. If we had a 


couple of hundred a day—this is very difficult 
because they are not new people all the time. 


Senator Carter: The same person comes 
back? 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. The term “transient” as 
it relates to our operation is in this manner. 
Over a period of years all of us in this busi- 
ness get to know these men so well that you 
can make a thumbnail sketch of their best 
characteristics quite readily. 

_ Let us pick a figure out of the air and say 
five or six thousand people, but I couldn’t tell 
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you how close to accurate that is because of 
this constant coming and going. 


Senator Carter: Have you any idea what 
the average stay would be? Would most of 
them stay only one night or two nights? 


Mr. Cumming: We don’t say—we don’t 
accommodate them in the sense that they 
come and they have a bed to stay in for a 
period of time. That is the Provincial gov- 
ernment responsibility. 


Senater Carter: What do you do with 
them? You take them in. 


Mr. Cumming: They play cards, they are 
entertained. They kill the time during the 
course of the day from 9:00 to 5:00. 


Senator Carter: And then they go? 


Mr. Cumming: Then they go back to the 
Provincial Hostel for supper. In the evening 
there are other places they go to. And then 
the drinking man that we are talking about 
shows up around 11:30 at night and he sleeps 
it off in the place until 7:00 in the morning 
and then he goes, and he goes again if he 
feels like it to the Provincial Hostel for 
breakfast. 


Senator Carter: So you are taking the sort 
of overflow from the Provincial Hostel? 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. This is one of the un- 
fortunate aspects of the whole process, that 
there is this constant moving around. There is 
a circuit that they follow. I am always 
amazed to find a group of men waiting to 
enter at 9:00 o’clock in the morning as though 
they were coming to work. 


Senator Carter: Do you do anything with 
these people except play cards? 


Mr. Cumming: There is not a great deal. 
From time to time we have had a workshop 
available, but by and large these men are not 
skilled men. There isn’t too much that they 
can do. 

We had some furniture refinished, for 
example. Again you can get half-way through 
something and the man disappears. This is 
the difficulty. 


Senator Carter: You were talking about 
communication and the difficulty of com- 
municating with these people. Are there films 
available? 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. 


Senator Carter: And you use these films? 
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Mr. Cumming: Yes. The National Film 
Board has quite a good library which we 
draw on regularly. I might say, too, for some 
time now we have had graduate students from 
the University of Alberta; students in coun- 
selling come down to the agency and under- 
take a field placement there and offer such 
counselling as they can to these men whether 
it be vocational counselling or counselling 
with respect to an emotional problem. This 
sort of thing. 


Senator Carter: Are you familiar with this 
group that we had last night the Special 
Project? 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. 


Senator Carter: They had a client com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. 


Senator Carter: People who had been 
through the mill and had come up and are 
now taking responsibility for counselling 
others. Have you been able to make use of 
these people? 


Mr. Cumming: No, we haven’t seen them, 
and I think it has to be borne in mind that 
that particular project concerned itself with 
families. Married men. We are concerned 
with the single man. 


Senator Carter: Not all. Not explicitly. 
Some are married and some were not. 


Mr. Cumming: Right. 


Senator Carter: But it seems to me these 
would be very valuable people who could 
communicate. They have learned to communi- 
cate. 


Mr. Cumming: This is true. 


Senator Carter: And if you had this com- 
munication gap, these would be the people I 
think that could help solve your problem. 


Mr. Cumming: I would agree with you. The 
problem now is one of logistics. The people 
that would use the service or to whom that 
service would be made available first and 
foremost are families. Our group, the single 
men, generally come last when it comes to 
this sort of thing. 


Senator Carter: When you say they come 
last, they are the least amenable? 


Mr. Cumming: The last to be able to make 
use of a service. Let us say we are talking 
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about employment opportunities. The Provin- 
cial government has an employment oppor- 
tunity program, but they have confined it, of 
necessity, so far to families, to married men. 
simply because of the shortage of manpower. 
This is what I mean. 


Senator Carter: That might be partly true. 
but these people, as they told us their story 
last night, they were people who were abso- 
lutely without hope. You know, they had 
reached rock bottom. 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. 


Senator Carter: But they had become re- 
stored. They had restored hope and they had 
been rehabilitated to a point. You can’t get 
much lower no matter how bad your fellows 
are, worse than these were. 


Mr. Cumming: This is true. 


Senator Carter: The picture I got here is 0: 
a lot of agencies and you are all doing you 
own little bit. 


Mr. Cumming: That is right. 


Senator Carter: In your own corner but no’ 
very much knowing what the other is doing 
You are not mobilizing your efforts here. 


Mr, Cumming: This is absolutely right. 


Senator Carter: 
about that? 


Mr. Cumming: The government has start- 
ed—that brings us to this Appendix “B”’ tha’ 
we refer to, which was referred to generally 
as RFB. The government has said to us, t 
the private sector, we want you to put fortk 
proposals to maintain services to the single 
unemployed men. All services. A package 
deal. 


Can’t you do somethings 


Senator Carter: Who do you want to dc 
this? 


Mr. Cumming: The government is suggest. 
ing that someone in the private sector do it. I 
could be our agency; it could be the Salvatior 
Army. 


Senator Carter: When the government sug. 
gests someone are they waiting for someons 
to volunteer to do this, or are ae putting 
the finger on somebody? 


Mr. Cumming: They publish the request for 
proposals. They set up all the requirement 
they want. They set a deadline which is now 
September 10, and it is up to us now t 
respond. They had an orientation meeting anc 
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discussed all of this with us. I suspect when 
you speak to the Minister this afternoon this 
will come up. However, we are in the process 
of preparing a proposal to meet the require- 
ments of the government request of how we 
would provide all the essential services for 
the single unemployed man. 

- This then would be our opportunity to sug- 
gest to government all of the needs: basic 
accommodation, counselling, clothing, employ- 
ment contracts, whatever. 


Senator Pearson: Food and shelter? 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. This is what I mean by 
basic accommodation. All be managed at least 
by one organization, to bring together these 
various services that are spread out now, to 
overcome this fragmentation that you put 
your finger on. 


Senator Carter : Yes. 
Mr. Cumming: This is being undertaken. 


Senator Carter: Have you any idea what 
the response would be to this? 


Mr. Cumming: Well, our response— 


Senator Carter: You know what your own 
response would be. You said something about 
a meeting. 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. There was some 30 or 
40 people there at the meeting, all of whom 
were interested in various degrees. It has 
shaken down now to the point where maybe 
half a dozen agencies are interested. 

We had a meeting of the United Communi- 
ty fund or Red Feather agencies last week, 
and there were four or five of us there, and 
three or four will definitely be interested and 
probably put na response to this. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mr. Cumming: We will for certain. The 
Salvation Army is giving it serious considera- 
tion. Their instructions generally come from 
Toronto, and therefore they could not be all 
that specific here in Edmonton. 


Senator Carter: Yesterday we had two 
groups, two very fine groups. We had the 
Special Project Group that I just mentioned, 
and we had a women’s group, The Monica 
Society. But in each of these groups they 
were the top spectrum, the top part of the 
Spectrum. There was a large part of the 
iceberg way down below that they themselves 
were not reaching, and this is true of this 
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group, of the Special Group. They were in 
some respects selected. 


Mr. Cumming: That is right. 


Senator Carter: And not everybody were 
there. They were not a cross-section. 


Mr. Cumming: No. 


Senator Carter: If you have this proposal 
that you talk about here, what are you plans 
for getting down to the iceberg part that is 
under the water? 


Mr. Cumming: You get the whole iceberg 
as far as that is concerned because we are 
concerned with the single unemployed man, 
and every single unemployed man who comes 
into Edmonton goes now to the Provincial 
Hostel for accommodation. That is the central 
agency as far as he is concerned for food and 
shelter. It must be expanded then to provide 
these services for him, but he is the whole 
iceberg. 

What we would suggest and I would like 
your expression, is this: Once that kind of 
approach can be established for the single 
unemployed man, so-called transient man, the 
same kind of approach, hopefully, could be 
used with poverty people in general; not just 
a selected group. This little group called the 
single unemployed man is in our view the tip 
of the iceberg as far as men are concerned 
because you see them wandering about the 
street. The people that are not obvious are 
what Harrington refers to as the hidden poor. 
The family people generally. The people on 
marginal income; people marginally employed 
who for one reason or another may never get 
to a welfare agency because they are 
marginal. 


Senator Carter: This business of selecting 
single people, is there any merit in that, or is 
it just because they happen to be wandering 
singly and it is more convenient to deal with 
them that way? But to look at it from the 
rehabilitation point of view, is there any spe- 
cial merit in segregating them in these two 
categories? 


Mr. Cumming: I would suggest they have 
not been segregated. By their nature they 
segregate themselves. They do move around. 


Senator Carter: This is part of their illness? 
Mr. Cumming: That is right. 


Senator Carter: You don’t correct it by 
keeping them together? You just herd them 
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together—the facility is for single people 
only? 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. You can gain some 
advantage if you could acquire some degree 
of control. One of the basic problems we have 
now with this particular group is our propen- 
sity to keep them moving. Get them going. 
Get lost. Get out of town. 


Senator Carter: That is the aim of the 


whole operation. 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. Get him back to B.C. 
where he came from because we can’t afford 
to look after him. 


Senator Carter: You have to reorient your 
thinking if this package proposal is going to 
mean anything. You have to change your 
philosophy. 


Mr. Cumming: It is a start, and we would 
start with it here, but I think the basis of the 
problem you are suggesting is this: these 
people by their nature move about. They are 
not here within Edmonton as a family man 
generally is. He is confined because of the 
fact that he is a family man and he is looked 
after here as a resident. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but the fact that he is 
a family man and he is treated as a single 
man, it seems to me that the two groups 
require a different type of therapy. And when 
you lump them together in this type of group- 
ing, it seems to me you are defeating your 
own end to some extent. 


Mr. Cumming: You only lump them togeth- 
er because he arrives requiring food and shel- 
ter. So I would think you might have two 
choices if you will provide this man who 
arrives here in Edmonton today with food 
and shelter: One, you have a place to put him 
and that is called a hostel, and the other is let 
him find or find for him some individual 
accommodation. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but if you are only 
just keeping him alive so you can get rid of 
hint. . 

Mr. Cumming: That is what we try to 
avoid. 


Senator Carter: To my mind that is the 
flaw in the whole works. 


Mr. Cumming: Yes, it is indeed, and this 
wé ‘are’ trying to avoid. 
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Senator McGrand: Are these people, wheth- 
er you call them transients or drifters, or 
whatever you want to call them, a lot of them 
must need actual hospital care. 


Mr. Cumming: This is very true. 


Senator McGrand: In the old days we 
referred to them here as paupers. Whatever 
city they happened to be, and they were sick, 
they went to hospital and they got pauper’s 
care which was pretty good. Today that 
would be quite a problem to get that sort of 
person into a hospital because he has not get 
papers with him that give him hospital care. 
How do you make out with that? 


Mr. Cumming: At the moment the man 
who reaches the single man’s hostel, the care 
he receives generally is emergency care. If he 
required emergency care it is provided at the 
out-patient department of the General—of the 
City-owned hospital. Medicare which is 
intended to provide medical care for all 
people,... 


Senator McGrand: That is what I mean. 


Mr. Cumming: ...could be made availabl 
to this man if he simply signs an applicatior 
form and if there is something other thar 
emergency care, surgery or whatevel 
required, we can see to it that he will ge 
medical attention from the doctor by having 
him sign this application for Medicare. 


Senator McGrand: Who pays for that? 
Mr. Cumming: The government pays for it. 
Senator McGrand: Provincial government? 
Mr. Cumming: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: You mentioned that the; 
have the pat answers when you were speak 
ing about that questionnaire? 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: You have spent a lot o 
time and you have made a very ample anal 
ysis of these people. Do you think that thes 
so-called transients—some of them are per 
manent transients and so on—would b 
inclined to stay at some permanent residence 
if they had a permanent income? . 


Mr. Cumming: I would say that they woul 
be more permanent than they are now. 
would not expect these people to suddenl; 
become year-round residents of some give! 
place. I would expect that they would exei 
cise some choice in where they would like t 
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stay or the length of time that they would 
stay.. All this as opposed to constantly being 
hustled from one town to another. 


Senator McGrand: Now we run across a 
great many deserted women, and most of 
them don’t know where their husbands are. 
Some of them do and a lot of them do not 
know where they are. I wonder if the people 
that you treat, these transients, I wonder if a 
lot of them aren’t the husbands of these de- 
serted women. 


Mr. Cumming: That is a good question. I 
don’t know how you would get the answer 
because even those who are escaping from 
this situation are not going to admit it if you 
ask them. 


Senator Carter: You will have to tattoo 
them. 


Senator McGrand: I just don’t mean to be 
humorous or facetious. You mentirned that 
you would send them back to B.C. where they 
belong. Now when we were in British 
Columbia last fall, in Vancouver, I was asking 
questions where do these transients come 
from, because I was always trying to trace 
down Maritimers that had left the Maritimes, 
and was told most of our problem comes 
from the Prairies. 

You haven’t got a comment on that? But I 
was going to ask you this: There must be 
some re-structuring of this welfare. We have 
had Old Age Pensions, we have had Mothers’ 
Allowance, Families Allowance and we have 
had Widows’ Assistance and we have had 
different things, and we thought that they 
were going to look after the needy. Now we 
have the working poor and we have all these 
different things, and I have a feeling that this 
Family Allowance and Old Age Pension and 
SO on are only looking after the tip of the 
iceberg. And that poverty, proverty is the 
unseen part of the iceberg. Would you agree 
with me on that? 


Mr. Cumming: Probably, yes. 


Senator McGrand: Poverty is a bigger bulk 
than the recipients of welfare at the present 
‘ime. 


Mr. Cumming: Yes, it is. I think when you 
‘xamine the DBS figures, and it is some little 
lime since I saw them last, there was some- 
hing like Half the population of Canada is 
‘arming less than $5,000 a year. Lf they are 
arning less than $5,000 a year they are in 
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trouble. The postal employees are perhaps in 
that category. You don’t consider them in 
poverty, but if a man has four or five chil- 
dren and is earning $3,600 a year, he is in 
trouble. This is the part of the iceberg you 
are referring to. 


Senator Pearson: I was wondering where 
most of these people came from that you get 
in your hostel. You have more or less a stable 
group that keep coming in to the City here 
who haven’t got money from the outside 
areas. 


Mr. Cumming: We have tried to track the 
origins down, and I have to speak in pretty 
loose figures because it is difficult to be 
precise. 

A substantial number of the people that we 
see have spent some years in Alberta. Some 
were born and raised here, but they fall into 
this category of being called a transient, 
which is never defined. A transient is a non- 
resident, and they fall into this category 
because they cannot satisfy the requirement 
that used to exist of having spent the last 12 
consecutive months in the province. 

They might have spent the last 12 years or 
parts of it or great parts of it in the province. 
By reason of this process of moving around 
this revolving door concept that is there, they 
don’t spend 12 consecutive months anywhere, 
so we lump them all together as something 
called transients. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Mr. Cumming: I would say that the bulk of 
the people that we know could be called resi- 
dents of Alberta by any reasonable descrip- 
tion. Certainly we get people whose origin is 
any part of Canada. The fact they were born 
in the Maritimes or B.C. or anywhere else is 
almost irrelevant. 

They have moved around quite a bit. But 
the people who come here to Alberta and 
incidentally, spend the winter here in Edmon- 
ton, either have to be pretty accustomed to 
the place or out of their mind. 


Senator Pearson: You spoke about the lack 
of verbal communication with these people. Is 
it not possible that a number of these people 
you call transients who come in there are 
people who work in the bush or in the mine, 
etcetera, and they are trying to get free lodg- 
ing from you so that they can move on to the 
coast, and this is where they will spend a 
week or maybe a month with you? 
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Mr. Cumming: Right. 


Senator Pearson: And they are saving their 
money. 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: They get free board and 
lodging out of you people for just staying 
there. 


Mr. Cumming: This is true. Yes, a lot of 
people, a lot of single men, are migratory. 
They do work in the bush and farms and 
mines, etcetera. I wouldn’t quite say they save 
their money. 


Senator Pearson: I mean they have a spe- 
cial use for it themselves. 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. They squander it on 
riotous living as the saying goes. 


The Chairman: How riotous can the living 
be on that? 


Mr. Cumming: For a week or two it can be 
pretty high. However, yes, this is true. They 
work a while and loaf a while. 


’Senator Pearson: Yes. What effect would a 
guaranteed income have on this sort of 
people? Have you ever thought of that one 
at all? 


Mr. Cumming: I think this could be some- 
thing of a problem. With many of them they 
have got it now. 


Senator Pearson: Quite so. 


Mr. Cumming: I am not sure it would 
accomplish a great deal with that concept 
with this particular group. 

Now you have got down to individuals; to 
the fellow that just can’t make it at all. He 
needs some kind of basic support, and by 
“can’t make it?” I mean he has no skill, no 
salable skill, very little education, and per- 
haps his health is not much good. 

Constantly moving him about from place to 
place gets us nowhere. A guaranteed income 
would be an advantage, but it would depend 
on the nature of the guaranteed income. If the 
guaranteed income meant provision of shelter 
or the necessities of life on some controlled 
basis, fine, but give him three thousand a 
year and you also have to give him an educa- 
tion of how to handle it. 


Senator Pearson: Quite. This is a special 
project. 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. 
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Senator Pearson: Teach these people how 
to spend their money and how to save it; how 
to manage their affairs. 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: They felt this was one of 
the best things that ever happened to him. 


Mr. Cumming: If I may say so, then over 
half of the guaranteed income could go down 
the drain. 


Senator Pearson: Could go down the drain 
on a week of riotous living, and this is it. 


Yes. 


Senator Quari: To begin with, you men- 
tioned single men. How do you know they are 
single? 


Mr. Cumming: 


Mr. Cumming: They say so. 


Senator Quart: But with that type of 
individual there I am not sure I would accept 
their word for it. Do you have any registra- 
tion whereby they sign as single and put a 
cross? Nothing? 


Mr, Cumming: Oh, a card, yes. We have 
what you could call in technical terms an 
intake form, and the man will say he is 
single, and sometimes he will say he is mar- 
ried or separated or divorced, but when we 
see him, he is single. 


Senator Quart: He doesn’t have to put that 
little cross somewhere for “single”? I am per- 
fectly sure you are taken in to a great extent 
by somebody who is qualified enough to keep 
his money and again there is not any way 
you can tack him down to that. 


Mr, Cumming: May I respond to that? 
Senator Quart: Yes. 


Mr. Cumming: I was going to say even if 
there was, I think the cost would make it 
ill-advised. 

I think you can make a comparison 
between the situation you are describing and 
the credit situation in normal merchandise. It 
may be cheaper in the long run to write off a 
bad credit risk than going to all the expense 
of making absolutely sure the fellow was tell- 
ing the truth. 7” 


Senator Quart: I was not thinking of inves- 
tigation. Just putting an X. Later on you ¢ i 
trace it. Or you might want him to put that x 
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mark, “Needy” and perhaps he wouldn’t even 
be using his own names. His own name. 


Mr. Cumming: This is very common. 


Senator Quart: Of course you did mention 
that alcohol is another disease. Then you 
mentioned when these men come to your Day 
Centre, which evidently is stretched out 
into the night now, but if they had been 
drinking you turn them away? 


Mr. Cumming: No. The Provincial Hostel 
would turn them away. 


Senator Quart: The Provincial Hostel does? 
Mr. Cumming: Yes. 


Senator Quart: Where would they expect 
them to go, specially on a very cold night? 


Mr. Cumming: Up until the time that we 
opened our place, a snow bank, a doorway, an 
abandoned car. 


Senator Quart: Because whether they may 
be a great nuisance to them, on the other 
hand I think that type of person at least for 
that night anyway should be given 
consideration. 


Mr. Cumming: We do now. 


Senator Quart: Yes, 


| Hostel. 


Senator McGrand: Does the City have no 
lock-up? 


but the Provincial 


The Chairman: Every city has a lock-up. 


__ Mr. Cumming: City jail has a lock-up. The 
drunk tank, but accommodation is limited. 


Senator Quart: The Salvation Army would 
have a place, would they not? 


Mr. Cumming: With all respect to the 
Army, no. 


_ Senator Quart: Because after all you would 
not want the man to be arrested in a sense, 
and I was just wondering. If you take them 
in, more power to you. Iam delighted because 
I think that is a time when somebody has to 
brotect the man against himself. 

Mr. Cumming: 
‘f I outline the 
‘nusual. 

_ As I said in answer to the Senator’s ques- 
dion, we are supported by Provincial govern- 
nent, City government and the United Com- 
munity fund. That means then that the 
Provincial Hostel which normally looks after 


Yes. It may be of some help 
procedure which is a little 
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the men and which excludes the man who has 
been drinking, pays us to take that man in 
during the night. We perform the function, 
but not entirely as a branch Office, if you like, 
of the Provincial Hostel. The City police, in 
fact, bring these men to us. They pick them 
up on the street, and because of the limitation 
of the drunk tank in jail, they being their 
men to us and we take them in. 


Senaior Quart: Do they give you any com- 
pensation for the trouble? 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. We get support from 
the government to undertake this. 


Senator Quart: Municipally as well? 
Mr. Cumming: Yes. 


The Chairman: They are there for that spe- 
cial purpose because the provincial hostel 
tries to let the people sleep there. 


Senator Pearson: How much staff do you 
have during the day and during the night 
time? 


Mr. Cumming: One supervisor during the 
day and two during the night. That is, who 
are primarily concerned with the single man. 


The Chairman: Mr. Cumming, this problem 
is not entirely a Canadian problem. The 
Americans have a problem similar to this. 
Have you been in contact with them to ascer- 
tain what they do? 


Mr. Cumming: Yes. 
The Chairman: What do they do? 


Mr. Cumming: I don’t know that they do 
anything that is essentially different. I would 
say this: in the larger centres, the very much 
larger centres, a place like New York, I think 
they are pretty rough on this type of person. I 
think, and I may be on thin ice here, but I 
think they deal with the problem by ignoring 
it, and that is all there is to that. 

Seattle, for example, has accommodation 
for this type of man, again provided by the 
voluntary sector and not nearly so much by 
government. 


Senator Quart: Do you have very much 
trouble with the so-called drunk, or not 
so-called? 


Mr. Cumming: The real drunks. No, quite 
frankly we do not, and I think this is the 
heart of the whole matter that we are putting 
across. These people within reason can be 
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cared for without too much difficulty if you 
adopt a fairly sympathetic attitude. Instead of 
hassling you can jolly a man along and he 
won’t give you too much trouble. 


The Chairman: Are the problems in Mont- 
real and Toronto any different from your 
problems? 


Mr. Cumming: Size I think is the differ- 
ence, and that of course causes a lot of 
trouble. 


The Chairman: When you talk about size, 
did you ever see the line-up in Toronto in the 
morning? 


Mr. Cumming: No. 


The Chairman: I do when I go to my offce. 
You would think they were lining up to see 
the Edmonton Eskimos. 

I want to say to you, Mr. Cumming, that I 
was very much impressed by your under- 
standing of the problem and your approach to 
it as a human problem. It is a vital problem 
although it involves a small segment of socie- 
ty, but nevertheless human beings. We 
appreciate the time you have taken to pre- 
pare a brief and to come before us. 


On behalf of the committee, thank you. 


The Chairman: The next presentation will 
be made by the City Centre Co-operative 
Club of Edmonton. 


Mr. James Guinan, Member, City Centre 
Co-operative Club, Edmonton, Alberta: Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. 
Johnny Mercer, Chairman of the Club; Mr. 
Earl Brown, Vice-Chairman, and Leo Pinault, 
one of our very fine regular members. 


The Chairman: Do you have a brief? 


Mr. Guinan: I think the Committee has 
read over a paper, “Co-operation of the Down 
and Outers” that I sent out a month or two 
ago, as a result of which I was invited to 
appear here. 

I will speak briefly about the paper and 
then about the Club it describes. The paper 
was written in 1965, about 9 months after the 
Club was started. The Club has just recently 
finished its 5th anniversary so there is more 
about the Club to be said than is in the paper 
there. 

Iam a staff worker of Marian Centre, and I 
am also a member of the City Centre Co- 
Operative Club. 
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For those who haven’t the paper at their 
disposal, the City Centre Co-Operative Club 
was started at the Marian Centre in 1965 as a 
result of a series of discussions in which co- 
operation was talked about among the men. 
We had a number of nightly meetings, talking 
about general ideas of co-operation and the 
types of things that men could do working 
together that they could not accomplish on 
their own. 

After about six or seven weeks of this there 
were a small number of men, 16 or 18, who 
decided they would rather do something in 
addition to talking than just continue talking 
about the problem. 

Normally in order to start a Co-operative 
group there is a six month education pro- 
gram, and I had attended an institute on co- 
operation and adult education at Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, and I was not really prepared 
that the group would want to do anything 
before six months or so. But, as it turned out, 
it was rather providential the men who would 
come to Marian Centre a lively transient, and 
so if the education went on too long, at the 
end of six months we would be talking to an 
entirely different group of people than the 
ones we started with. : 

Anyway, after six or seven weeks there 
were about 16 or 18 men who decided on 
action, and we formed a little co-operative 
club unofficially. We were not part of a co- 
operative movement at the time, and one of 
the men suggested the name City Centre Co- 
Operative Club, and this was adopted. 

We had a very brief description of our 
Constitution. The club was formed for the 
purpose of spreading the spirit of co-opera- 
tion among men, and for engaging in any 
activities which would be of mutual benefit to 
the members. 

A charter meeting was held towards the 
end of February. We had 18 members I 
believe and only 9 were able to pay the mem- 
bership fee that we had adopted: it is es- 
sentially a success story. In my estimation a 
very significant success story because starting 
from the 16 or 18 members in February, 1965. 
at the end of 1965 we had 221 paid members. 
and we had already initiated our first line 0! 
activity, co-operative employment service 
and had obtained something like 970 job: 
through employment service. Now the Clul 
has continued on a comparatively successfu 
fashion since it started in 1965, since its firs 
year of success in 1965. | 
i 
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The Co-operative Employment Service gets 
about 1000 jobs a year for the men, and we 
average from 300 to 350 men in the Club in 
the course of a year. 

After 1965, because of the low dollar mem- 
bership fee and the necessity for greater 
finances, all the finances are relatively small, 
but more than we had from a dollar member- 
ship fee. The Club decided to raise the fee to 
$4 a year and to allow this to be paid on a 
quarter-yearly basis so a man could still join 
for a quarter. 

Presently most of the men join up for a 
quarter at the time. So the first quarter of the 
year, or, rather, for last quarter we had 115 
men signed up. July 1st began the second 
quarter and we have at the present 78 men 
signed up, but in the course of the year 200 to 
350 men will join the Club. 

The activity of the Club—that wasn’t men- 
tioned in the brief. We mentioned in the brief 
different ideas of co-operation that we had 
talked about in addition to employment ser- 
vice. We had talked about forming co-opera- 
tion in the saving of money or spending of 
money or the loaning of money. We talk 

about possible co-operative enterprises among 
men who had the same types of trades. We 
did get started on the loan fund and this 
started this way: One of the members gota 
‘job in Jasper and he had to hitch-hike out, 
‘and when he came back to town six months 
| later he had a good deal of money and he put 
“up $40 down on the desk of the City Centre 
Co-Operative Club and said “Let’s start the 
‘loan fund so when a man gets a job he won’t 
have to hitch-hike out. He can borrow some 
‘money and pay it back on his first cheque”, 
and from that original $40 we have loaned 
out something like $1,400, and the basic fund 
has grown from $40 to something like $260, 
‘$270 through donations of members, The Club 
has decided that the loan must only be paid 
back in its original form without interest. A 
‘man borrows $5. He comes back six months 
later and he only has to pay the $5. But a 
number of men have donated an extra buck 
or two, and as a result the original $40 has 
now grown to $270, and this has turned over 
‘many times. So we have loaned out something 
like $1,400. This is small money, this is small 
activity in a way, but I think it is very sig- 
nificant, and when we started in 1965 I was 
personally persuaded that the idea of co-oper- 
ation was one that could be of real signifi- 
| 224912 
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cance among men who are in the general 
category of down and out men. This is the 
typical way to refer to a Man who was 
economically down. 

The years have only impressed upon me 
that this is true. In the brief I have mentioned 
as far as I was concerned two conditions were 
required to start something like the City 
Centre Co-Operative Club, to start something 
like co-operative activities among groups of 
men who are economically down, and the two 
I mentioned was a place where the men nor- 
mally congregate, men who are economically 
down and who are travelling singly, secondly, 
somebody who has some kind of conception of 
co-operation and some kind of basic training 
and the ability to stay with the men until 
enough of the men themselves have been 
integrated and have co-operative ideas and 
have co-operative know-how and can carry 
on the Club themselves. In 1969 two other 
clubs were started as a result of the Edmonton 
Club. The second club was started at Marian 
Centre in Regina. Marian Centre in Regina is 
affiliated with the Marian Centre of Edmon- 
ton since they are both part of an internation- 
al group called the Madonna House, and this 
was easier to start there when we had an 
affiliated group, a group affiliated with the 
one where the other club was originally 
housed. 

At any rate, in 1969 the Club was start- 
ed in Regina, and late in 1969 we succeeded 
in getting a club started in Calgary, the Cal- 
gary Welcome and Recreation Centre. This 
was preceded by a number of trips down 
there to Calgary by myself and members of 
the Club, including Mr. Mercer and Mr. 
Brown. I don’t believe Leo was down on 
those. But we had meetings, and the Calgary 
Welcome Recreation Centre were persuaded. 
of the possibility of forming a Club down 
there, and after a series of meetings on a 
number of Sundays, the Club was finally 
started. 

I think both these Clubs are moderately 
successful. I think it takes time. I think if 
there were additional workers in the co-oper- 
ative movement who could assist with these 
newly formed clubs, I think it would be help- 
ful. If there were a detached government 
worker who had co-operative ideas who could 
assist in the initial project in getting co-oper- 
atives started in other cities, I think it would 
be helpful. 
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I think, howéver, as far as the Poverty 
Committee is concerned, this idea of co-oper- 
ative groups among down-and-out single 
unemployed men—largely’ unemployed or 
beginning to get unemployed—is a significant 
‘one, and it should be looked into in a way 
that is the best method for such organizations 
to start in other cities. 

We are already in contact with Saskatoon, 
the Friendship in there, and will probably 
meet with the Director of Friendship some- 
time in the fall to talk about the possibility 
of starting a City Centre Co-Operative Club 
there. 

The three clubs in Calgary, Regina and 
Edmonton are affiliated so that a member from 
here, if he does down to Calgary he has mem- 
bership privileges there, or in Regina, vice 
versa all around. 

The Club here in Edmonton is not limited 
to programs that have been helpful to the 
members. We have an interest. I think it has 
been a significant thing in Edmonton. No one 
knows how significant and no one knows the 
reasons why things happen. But the interest 
of the City Centre Co-Operative Club and the 
condition of the men generally, of the tran- 
sient unemployed men generally, they are 
interested in what Mr. Cumming here men- 
tioned as adult education program, so the 
whole group of men in the City are not 
referred to as bums and down and out, lazy 
and good for nothing and things like that. 
Down and out is of course only a descriptive 
term and not too objectionable. 


We use it, but I think even this term is one 
that has a discriminatory effect because it 
normally goes along with other terms like 
bums and drifters. These terms are extremely 
objectionable, and for people who are in con- 
tact with men on a personal friendship basis 
like myself and a number of other people 
who have the opportunity, they are seen as 
most inaccurate and most unchristian, if you 
are a Christian, and most offensive to the 
‘dignity of men if you don’t happen to be a 
Christian. I happen to be a Christian. 

I think for the Poverty Committee it seems 
‘to me that you won’t get far in assisting the 
‘man who is economically down, who is single, 
‘throughout the country unless there is a 
‘change in attitude in the public and a change 
in your attitude perhaps and all eae our atti- 
tudes towards this man. 
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I think unless you begin to know the men 
individually, you almost inevitably are unfair 
to the group. I was working for years in the 
United States with the Negro problem of 
inter-racial justice. I worked in Harlem. I 
worked in Washington. Four years in Harlem 
and six and a half in southwest Washington, 
and we figured that in order to rid yourselves 
of prejudice there was one thing that was 
especially important, and that was forming a 
friendship, true friendship among the group 
that you are prejudiced against, and until 
that happened,-a volunteer who would come 
down to help out with the work—it seems to 
me we didn’t go too far than elimination of 
the prejudices. But once personal friendships 
grew up, the injustice of the name-calling 
became so apparent that it was no longer a 
problem with the people. 

And I think that the single unemployed 
man is discriminated against; is prejudiced 
against across the country in this same kind 
of fashion. I think most of us who have not 
been down and out have stereotypes about 
men like this, so they are all as the man with 
a deep alcoholic problem or this problem or 
that problem. It is certainly true among the 
down and out men generally there is going te 
be a greater percentage of men with certain 
types of problems, but it is also true that in 
the group generally there is all sorts of mer 
with no special problems, and one of the mair 
things that groups like ours have been insist- 
ing upon for some time is the need of ¢ 
classification centre, a need of a place where 
aman can be talked to, can be dealt with as 
an individual person with his dignity, not as 
member of a prejudiced group, and this is the 
only realistic way to deal with what is gener- 
ally referred to as a single unemployed tran- 
sient man, a large number of whom are noi 
transient. 

I came here to talk about the City Centre 
Co-Operative Club and I would be mos 
happy to answer questions on it. I think Mr 
Mercer, Mr. Brown and Mr. Pinault might bi 
able to help me out with these ques.ions too. 

I would also be open to any questions o1 
the single transient man generally, if you 
wish to ask them since I have been engage 
in the work for a number of years here il 
Edmonton. 


Senator McGrand: I understood you to sa 
in a comparatively short period of time yo. 
‘found a thousand jobs. Now that woul: 
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included a number of temporary jobs as well 
as a number of permanent jobs? 


Mr. Guinan: Yes. We average in the Club 
about a thousand jobs a year. Incidentally, as 
far as employment service is concerned, it 
operates out of an office in Marian Centre. 
The Club pays for it completely itself except 
the office is given rent free. 

The Club provides its own office manager 
and this is always a dedicated job because the 
man never gets paid a salary. At its weekly 
meetings the Club allots the manager what it 
can afford, but this has never been over $20. 
$10 would be normal and $5 frequently. Noth- 
ing occasionally. 


Senator McGrand: You started out with 14. 
How many do you have today? 


Mr. Guinan: We have in this quarter year 
that began July Ist, 78. At the end of last 
quarter we had 115 members, and another 
dollar is required for the next quarter and a 
number of men have gone out. 

In the course of a year about 250 to 300 
men will have joined for at least one quarter. 
In answer to your first question, most of these 

_ would be casual jobs. One, two, or three days. 
There would be a fairly good percentage of a 
semi-permanent nature, and there are men 
who have worked for a year at the job that 

they get at the Club. 


Senator McGrand: Are you most of your 
people, they were unemployed residents of 
Edmonton, or were there outsiders? 


Mr. Guinan: Most of the men that we first 
started with, and it is true today, most of the 
| men that joined are transients, but there is a 
_ growing number of men in the Club it seems 

to me who seem to be around most of the 
year. 

_ The three gentlemen with me today are 
very much residents of the city. I am a resi- 
dent of the City and we have I think growing 
_humbers in the Club who are around the year 
| round. Especially a growing number of very 
_Tesponsible people so that now we are able to 
‘elect officers on a yearly basis, Initially we 
“were only able to elect officers on a monthly 
| basis because at the end of the month maybe 
‘your vice-president and treasurer had taken a 
‘job up north. 


_. Senator Pearson: With these jobs, the per- 

| Manent ones or even the temporary ones, do 

‘they retain membership with the Club? 
2242124 
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Mr. Guinan: Sure, You have a number of 
men that are working fairly permanently and 
come in and pay dues. There are a number of 
men who are working and move out from the 
area and are no longer too interested. 

Sometimes a man gets a job through the 
Club and he is off, this is the last we see of 
him. But there is a growing co-operative 
spirit in the Club and a remarkable amount 
of dedication amongst some of the members. : 

We do have men who have been working 
and who are not using the employment ser- 
vide at all, and who continue to pay up their 
membership. Of course there are also men 
who have joined the Club not for the employ- 
ment service but for the sociability and for 
the idea of general friendship. 


Senator Pearson: What sociability do you 
have? 


Mr. Guinan: We put on an occasional party. 
The Club sponsored a party for the men gen- 
erally. Right now we are building a float for 
the Klondike Day Parade. This kind of social 
activity or work activity. 


We engage in maybe not just social but 
things that are of importance to society, for 
the good of man generally. When the Hostel 
slapped on a 7-day limit for the time men 
could stay at the Hostel, the Club called a 
general meeting and drew up a petition to the 
Minister of Public Welfare and strongly asked 
for revision of this and indicated we felt it 
would be a hardship. 


We presented our brief to the Welfare 
Associate Planning Council, and I believe the 
Minister of Welfare on housing conditions at 
a time when there was a great deal of vio- 
lence, and this brief was presented to the 
Committee that was held looking into the 
existence of violence, and also the general 
picture. 

We presented a brief to the Parks and 
Recreation Department and also two other 
Departments asking for more park facilities 
especially for the aged men and also for the 
single unemployed men around town. 

A number of things like that, so that in the 
course of a month or two there is usually one 
or two things coming up that a man with a 
social interest could have an interest in. 


Senator Pearson: Do you provide sleeping 
accommodation or anything like that? 
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Mr. Guinan: No. The Club operates just 
through the Marian Centre. It is an independ- 
ent group and operates through the Marian 
Centre. The Marian Centre itself does not 
provide sleeping accommodation. 

Our basic activity at the Marian Centre is 
the provision of a noon-day meal which, 
in the present set-up, constitutes a third meal 
for a large number of men who are taken 
care of by the Province. The Province pro- 
vides a breakfast and supper and pretty much 
relies on the Marian Centre being open for 
the third meal to take care of the need of the 
men, and there are a number who are pen- 
sioners who come in and supplement their 
basic diet there. 

There is clothing assistance at the Marian 
Centre and a recreation room, handicrafts 
room and things like that. 


Senator Pearson: You receive clothing and 
such like from people all around the City? 


Mr. Guinan: Yes. As far as the Marian 
Centre is concerned the entire operation is 
carried on by friends of the Marian Centre as 
well as the community. It is a Catholic organ- 
ization but it is completely on a non-sectarian 
basis so the volunteer work is on a very 
ecumenical basis. Men from various groups 
come in to assist us, and pick-up men come to 
assist us. All kinds of people drop in because 
they recognize the services are on a non- 
discriminatory basis. This is true of the food 
as well as the clothing. 


Senator Carter: Your Club, your Co-Opera- 
tive Club, is an activity of the Marian 
Centre? 


Mr. Guinan: No. I think it is important for 
the health of the co-operative organization 
to be completely independent, and the Marian 
Centre feels that way too. We are very happy, 
and I speak as a staff worker now around the 
Marian Centre—Marian Centre is very happy 
to be able to provide the housing facility for 
the Club. They are also very aware that the 
Club is an independent group and they 
much prefer to be that way. 


Senator Carter: But before your Club start- 
ed, and the Club started in? 


Mr. Guinan: In 1965. 


Senator Carter: And the Marian Centre 
started in 1955, ten years. earlier? 


Mr. Guinan: Right. 
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Senator Carter: So prior to the Co-op the 
Marian Centre was dealing with transients? 


Mr. Guinan: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Very much the same way 
as the Edmonton Day Centre. The same type 
of people. 


Mr. Guinan: Yes. 


Senator Carter: How did they get to the 
Centre? How did they get out? 


Mr. Guinan: Well now as I mentioned, a 
large segment of the men, the majority of the 
men now would be men who are get.ing help 
through the Provincial government through 
the Hostel. They come to the Hostel when 
they come in town as a place where they can 
get assistance. 

They are either housed at the Hostel or a 
number of them are placed through the 
Hostel. The Provincial government provides 
two meals at the Hostel or perhaps at the 
Salvation Army, and then they are informed 
that the third meal is available at the Marian 
Centre. 

At one time we served two meals and now 
we are serving one which is a noon-day meal 
for a group of men who are cared for by the 
Provincial government to provide a third 
meal, and for pensioners where it provides a 
supplement to their diet. 


Senator Carter: Do these people turn up 
first at the social centre? 


The Chairman: At the Hostel. 


Mr. Guinan: Well, a man would come into 
the Marian Centre first. They might have 
heard about the Marian Centre from some- 
where else, and for the sleeping accommoda- 
tion we would suggest they go to the Hostel 
and if they are drinking and under the 
weather we would suggest they go to The 
Edmonton Day Centre for overnight shelter. 


Senator Carter: When you started out your 
Club you had certain goals you said. You men- 
tioned this in your brief. You did not spell 
them out. What were these goals you had in 
mind? Were they different from what you 
have actually achieved? ; 


Mr. Guinan: No, I don’t think so. We, 
talked about ideas of a co-operative for about - 
six or seven weeks, and it was just generally 
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a simple thing all around; things men could 
do that they can’t accomplish on their own. 


Senator Carter: Were these people in on 
these discussions then? 


Mr. Guinan: Yes. And then at the end of six 
or seven weeks we had 16 or 18 men that 
wanted to do something, and we drew up this 
charter. The Club was formed with the idea 
of spreading the spirit of co-operation and for 
engaging in activities that we wanted to do. 
During the course of the six or seven weeks 
the main activity we talked about most that 
we could start in with some kind of co-opera- 
tive and some assistance to one another. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but I have a little 
problem because I understand these fellows 
are transients, and the philosophy is you feed 
them and you pass them on as often as you 
can. Not much sense talking about co-opera- 
tives if they are only going to be with you for 
a night or two or three days. Apparently you 
have a different type of transient, a fellow 
who stays longer than the fellow who stays 
at The Edmonton Day Centre. 


Mr. Guinan: No, they are among the same 
group of men. I think perhaps possibly 
because of the Club there are a number of 
men that are very interested in clubs who are 
around the City on a permanent basis. The 
three gentlemen with me are all permanent 
residents, but there are not too many. George 
Lee our office manager is pretty much a per- 

-Manent resident now. 


Senator Carter: I am thinking about at the 
beginning, the raw material. 


Mr. Guinan: It would be basically the same 
group of men, and there has been a great 
turnover. 


Senator Carter: There was an expectation 
that they would stay longer than one or two 
nights? 


Mr. Guinan: Oh, yes. When Mr. Cumming 
speaks of transients, he doesn’t mean that it’s 
just one or two nights. Maybe a particular 
man will be there one night and maybe sober 
in between now, but right now we have a bad 

employment picture. 


Senator Carter: I’m not talking about now. 
I am talking about at the begining. How 
long would they be staying with you at that 
time? 
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Mr. Guinan: I would say there would be a 
large number that would be there a month or 
more. And then there would be a large 
number that would expect to be around for 
about three months. 


Senator Carter: Would this be at any par- 
ticular time of the year? 


Mr. Guinan: No, it used to be at Marian 
Centre that there was a very distinct drop at 
certain times of the year. Our high period 
was the period of greatest unemployment. 

We have found this to be at the end of the 
winter and just beginning of the spring when 
all the winter jobs were over, winter camps 
had been closed down for a bit and some jobs 
had not opened _ up. 

Then our low period of numbers was in the 
harvest season around September. It would 
vary a bit different years, but September Ist 
to April period. 


Senaior Carter: Would these people be 
hanging around for a month getting shelter at 
the Hostel and a meal there and a meal some- 
where else for a period of a month? 


Mr. Guinan: People have been doing this 
for years, you know. During the periods of 
high unemployment the length of the man’s 
stay is longer, and there are men around this 
winter, quite a number of men whose permit 
has never been this long for them before they 
have had a job. But even in the fairly good 
year, a two-month period here or a two- 
month period there for a man that does get 
out to work is fairly normal. There is a large 
number of men who come in and stay at the 
Hostel for two or three days and pass right 
on. This was not the men you would be talk- 
ing to because they would be passing along. 
But there is a very large number of men you 
can expect to be around for a month or two, 
and a number of men that are around al- 
most on a yearly basis. 


Senator Carter: You started out with your 
Club and have been very successful, and you 
eventually started you said a loan club. You 
started it with $40 and got it up to $250, and 
then you have loaned, you said, $1,400. You 
have made $1,400 worth of loans. Apparently 
you haven’t had many bad debts? 


Mr. Guinan: Well, we have written off no 
money, but we have most of that money out 
now. Most of the basic money is out now. I 
would say there is. probably a good hundred 
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dollars that could be written off, but when 
you. consider that this operated for a 
couple of years I think that is a very good 
percentage. 


Senator Carter: I think that is a very good 
point. 


Senator Pearson: Are these loans interest- 
free? 


’ Mr. Guinan: Interest-free because the Club 
Wenided it that way. We operate on donations 
of members, plus membership fees, and I 
would say that the loan fund would not have 
grown larger through interest than it did 
through donations of members. 


Senator Pearson: Loans are small? 


' Mr. Guinan: Yes. $5, $2 sometimes for ciga- 
rette money. Maybe an unusual $15-loan. 


Senator Carter: Now you mentioned another 
venture that you tried to initiate, and 
that was an enterprise where a group of 
plumbers, say, or electricians could start a 
little co-operative. How did you get on with 
that? 


Mr. Guinan: This is an idea that has always 
been in the Coub. Sometimes certain things 
would be alked about, and maybe if there are 
people around that can initiate the idea and 
can get started—two members have got 
together in partnership and have got together 
for one summer in a cement construction deal 
where they put in pavements for sidewalks. 
They started with practically no capital, and 
they got through the summer paying off their 
debts and living on it, but in the winter time 
both of them I think ran into wage-earning 
jobs and didn’t start it up again. But it was a 
successful experiment for the time they did it, 
and it is one of the things we think may crop 
up and we like to keep talking about it. 


Senator Carter: You haven’t tried it apart 
from that? 


_. Mr. Guinan: But apart from that, you see it 
wouldn’t be the Club that would start it. The 
Club would sort of foster it. 


‘Senator Carter: Yes, I know. 


“Mr. Guinan: Members of the Club would 
ee together and form their own co-operative. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mes Guinan: So far the only thing that has 
been formed is a partnership. That partner- 
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ship did hire some ‘of the Club members, and 
it was a nice thing to have going. 


Senator Carter: You mentioned in your 
brief when you started your Club that you 
hoped to develop some new ideas and new 
forms of cooperation. Have you any more 
apart from this co-operative enterprise? Do 
you have anything else in mind? 


Mr. Guinan: I think additional rather than 
new. I am not sure. I may have used the word 
“new”. I wanted to mention that even after 
nine months, although the only form of co- 
operation the Club had at that time was the 
co-operative employment service, I want to 
make it clear that the Club was open to any 
kind of co-operative activities that would be 
helpful to the members. The stimulation of 
other co-operatives. The other one would be 
co-operative housing. It seems to me on a 
couple of occasions that almost got started. 
We talked about a possible number of men 
who have steady income leasing a building 
on their own, and a co-operative arrange- 
ment on the eating facilities. 


Senator Carter: Are you affiliated now with 
the other co-operative unions or with credit 
unions? Can you get a loan to start? 


Mr. Guinan: We are now an Official co-oper- 
ative in the Province of Alberta. Registered. 
And we are also affiliated with the City 
Centre Co-operative Club in Regina and the 
one in Calgary. 


Senator Carter: You have access to their 
financial resources? 


The Chairman: They have access to his 
financial resources. It is the other way 
around. 


Mr. Guinan: Not too much of that, to have 
access to. 


The Chairman: The others are new. 


Mr. Guinan: We were helpful in getting 
them started mainly on an education basis. 
Not really on a financial basis. 


Senator Pearson: Have you ever started to 
get a co-operative going, tearing down old 
buildings and houses that somebody went and 
moved out there with a group working on 
that? 


Mr. Guinan: No. 


Senator Pearson: You could: salvage a cer- 
tain amount of stuff there. i 
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_Mr. Guinan:. This would be an- idea. that 
might well ‘be -brought . “up in _ the Club 
sometime. 


Senator Quart: There were a few questions, 
but very briefly, you mentioned clothing to 
begin with. First of all I may say I think.this 
loan fund is fantastic because we have one 
group coming before us where there was a 
job available but the man couldn’t put up his 
registration or something of this kind. 


The Chairman: That was in Montreal. 


Senator Quart: Well, he couldn’t get the 
job, but I do think that is marvellous. 


You mentioned clothing. Do you sell this to 
some people who can afford it, to some men 
who can afford to pay a little for it? 


‘Mr. Guinan: IT guess it is clear in your mind 
the clothing operation is an operation of 
Marian Centre. 


Senator Quart: Not the Club? 


Mr. Guinan: No. The Marian Centre is one 
of the agencies working in the area. It has a 
feeding operation and clothing operation. 


. The Chairman: It is the same as the group 
you are with, the Catholic Women’s League, 
under a different name. 


Senator Quart: Have you a women’s auxili- 
ary attached to your group to help out? 


Mr. Guinan: Not the Club, no. 


4 Senator Quart: You haven’t talked about 
women. 


Mr. Guinan: The Club was formed among 
the men who come to Marian Centre there 
and it is just men that come there for the 
services. 


Senator Quart: Senator Pearson said 
women have their own. Do you know of any- 
thing here they have of this type? 


_ Mr. Guinan: There is less for the women 
now. There is less for the women but there is 
more than there was before. The problem has 
been housing facilities, and during the course 
of last year a woman who has really got no 
Place to stay and has no shelter, there is 
Overnight shelter available with much less 
numbers. Maybe two or three women. 


Senator Quart: Women would seem to be 
More self-sufficient. 


4 Senator Carter: Not many transient women. 
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-;Mr.. Guinan: I» guess.:there are a great. 
Pine of sociological, reasons, but it seems 
to me the problem of single poor is largely: 
men. I think even in the breadlines in the 
days of the depression the breadlines were 
largely men. 


The Chairman: How would you know about 
jobs that Manpower wouldn’t know about? 


Mr. Guinan: Well, the Club has been going 
for about five years, and initially especially 
and all during the five years we have got a 
certain amount of publicity so people call us 
directly on a number of things. 


We have also gotten a little radio and TV 
publicity. Manpower pretty much realize that 
people calling them for jobs—and we certain- 
ly are for Canadian Manpower—and the men 
in the Club are normally advised if they are 
asking for jobs, for employment, to go down 
to Canadian Manpower to see what they can 
get there, and if they haven’t got something 
go down to the Club. 


The Chairman: But that is not the point. 
The point I was making is that large groups 
of Edmonton people might call you if they 
wanted someone for a casual job. How would 
they know to call you, even with the amount 
of publicity you have had? Where would my 
information be? Why would I call you? 


Mr. Guinan: Now you would call us. 


The Chairman: Now, yes, but yesterday. 


Mr. Guinan: That is the way this happened. 
It is largely through individual people who 
have learned through publicity, and also I 
think our main means has been the men who 
were hired, doing a good job and the person 
would call back. This would be especially 
true of the man around the house. If a lady 
gets a good man she will tell her neighbour. 
We rely a good deal on this, and quite often 
we bring it up in the Club that if you have a 
job don’t forget it is more than you; the Club 
is at stake. 


Senator Pearson: Do they refer people to 
you? 


Mr. Guinan: If any jobs came in to the 
Marian Centre, then the Marian Centre would 
mention that the men who come here have 
their own co-operative employment service. 
Would you call this number. 


Senator Carter: If a person was, say, an 
electrician and he had been trained in some 
other province and he finally ends up here at 
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your Club, would his certificate be all right? 
He could go out and do a job as an electrician 
here? 


Mr. Guinan: I am not personally familiar 
with the regulations as far as the provinces 
are concerned. Our office manager, George 
Lee, would probably have a better idea, or 
there would be a better chance of his having 
known whether this certificate would be good 
in other provinces. I think it depends on the 
trade. 


Senator Carter: Not on unions? 
Mr. Guinan: And unions, too, perhaps. 


Senator Carter: You have no problem with 
unions? 


Mr. Guinan: No. Most of our men are non- 
union men; not active union men. Maybe they 
were active at one time and weren’t able to 
keep up with their dues. But a number of our 
men work through hiring agencies that do 
mainly union work, and often they get a 
union job. 


Senator Pearson: You have to be licensed 
by the province to get a job as an electrician. 


Mr. Guinan: I really don’t know. 


Senator Quart: You don’t do any co-opera- 
tive buying at all? 


Mr. Guinan: No. 


The Chairman: They are lonely people and 
I suppose what these people are looking for is 
comradeship. 


Mr. Guinan: I think these men look for 
comradeship, and I think that is good for each 
of us have opportunities for it. The Club pro- 
vides this opportunity for a number of men. I 
know I am close friends with a number of 
men now I never would have been if there 
had not been the Co-Operative Club. 


The Chairman: One of the people who 
came to us from Montreal—I think the name 
was McCarthy was unusually bright. A couple 
of them had very responsible jobs. 


Mr. Guinan: I think this is not from my 
point of view unexpected information. I know 
in the Club we have had people with all sorts 
of educational background. A man can be 
economically down for a variety of reasons, 
and one of the men, the last I heard of him, 
he was writing a book on his experiences in 
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the war. He was a member of the Canadian 
Intelligence Service in the war. 


Prior to coming to us he was circulation 
manager of some magazine, but there is a 
great deal of variation in education, and it is 
not something that is made much of in the 
Club. But you do know if you are a member 
in the Club for a year or so that there are a 
large number of men with talents. 


The Chairman: May I on behalf of the com- 
mittee thank you. 


What stands out here is the need for lead- 
ership that someone has to bring into the 
fold. You have done it in this case. It inspires 
men in themselves, and it gives them the idea 
that they are not useless, that they are not 
without merit. They attempt to recognize 
themselves, and they get new hope. To that 
extent it is very useful and very helpful. On 
behalf of the committee I thank you for 
taking that interest. 


The Chairman: Dr. J. D. Craig, the Director 
of the Gardenside Development Society is our 
next witness. He will tell you just exactly 
what is involved here. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Barbara Weekly, a volunteer nurse who 
has been intimately concerned with the prob- 
lems over the past eight months. 


Dr. J. D. Craig, Director, Gardenside Devel- 
opment Society: This is a brief drawn up by 
a society called the Gardenside Development 
Society, and many of its members have been 
down probing, looking at, and making sugges- 
tions as to how the health of the general area 
which in this City is called 97th Street and 
Wall Street area can be improved. And as a 
result of many of their investigations and 
their impressions, this brief has been drawn 
together, and I have been asked to present it 
by them. We welcome this opportunity to 
appear before you. 

Very briefly, we will go through some of 
the points we would like to make. First of all, 
it is our impression about 10 per cent of the 
transients coming through Edmonton at the 
moment are French speaking, and there does 
not appear to be any efforts made for a 
French-speaking social worker in the Hostel. 
We would like to see that urgently. | 

Secondly, the next point we would like to 
make is at the present moment there are lots: 
of problems with regard to giving a man on 
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welfare or social assistance through the 
Hostel who is drinking, food and clothing. 
This is because clothing in particular is a 
method or can be used as currency and can 
be sold and we have made some suggestions 
as to how this could be dealt with. Namely, 
by a lot of this property, which is given to 
the man now, remains the property of the 
government agency concerned, and therefore 
cannot be sold to other individuals with- 
out some record of the transaction being car- 
ried. out. This would mean every pair of 
boots, for example, would be stamped with a 
serial number. We feel this could be done. 

We will turn to another alternative way of 
paying for clothing later on in the brief. 

Another problem we have, every time it 
rains, none of these men have raincoats. We 
feel providing plastic bags, this type, could be 
used. This would cost roughly about 2-cents. 
They come in rolls and they could have holes 
cut in them. These are tremendous from the 
point of view of saving people from getting 
wet. Every time we have a rain storm we see 
many people with bronchitis mainly because 
there is no provision made for providing 
something as simple as this. 

Another point, all the government and 
other agency hostels should have psychiatric 
nurses attached to the hostel. We cite the case 
of a man who behaved in a very unsocial 
manner in numerous places in the City, and 
this was missed by the Hostel, and it was 
interpreted by them as just being a reaction 
or a dislike against the Hostel itself, whereas 
in fact this man was mentally demented and 
should have really been in a mental hospital. 


Another thing we would like to see is 
better policing of quarters of transient men. 

First of all, if you do have any possessions 
they tend to be stolen, or else if you are 
asleep in the hostel at night, and we feel 
there should be the same type of regular 
methods as used at museums and they should 
be incorporated into the hostels. For example, 
closed circuit television, frequent patrols, a 
system of lockers with keys registered and 
kept by the hostel staff, etcetera. 

We are also advocating there must be some 
ireatment facilities available for the alcohol- 
ics, and that in any of the facilities now 
orovided, that the use of alcohol in the actual 
lostel itself should be prohibited. This is very 
lifficult to enforce, and there are numerous 
Ways in which alcohol can be smuggled into 
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the hostel. This maybe means that the 
number of supervisory personnel should be 
increased. 

In the same way we think the hostel staff 
should take an interest in anybody who is 
particularly causing a lot of bother because 
many of these people are in fact psychiatri- 
cally disturbed. 

On the subject of rehabilitation, we wish to 
draw your attention to the present practice of 
Manpower who are asking people who would 
have to report every day to Manpower for 
jobs to go out and to get the businessman 
they are sent to to give reasons why they 
have been refused the job. 

Our experience with the small businessman 
is he is overwhelmed with bureaucratic con- 
trols at the present moment, and resents 
having anything to do with someone who 
gives his address as the hostel. 


Another thing we would like to draw to 
your attention, the Federal government 
should make it mandatory that a certain per- 
centage of the work force employed by gov- 
ernment and municipalities should be com- 
posed of persons mentally and physically 
handicapped. At the present moment these 
people do not stand the chance the way we 
have our work force organized. 

Then we wish to complain at the present 
moment of the fact this year in particular 
there has been great difficulty in many of the 
people living in government hostels to get 
jobs, and we want to cite this instance of a 17 
year old boy who is working for the City ona 
temporary basis for the summer making $3.10 
an hour. 


We feel a lot of this money which is being 
paid for high school kids—as much as they 
need it—is probably even more needed by the 
people on Skid Row and that in fact the $3.00 
could be divided up amongst the people. Most 
of these high school and university students 
are in fact doing nothing better than cutting 
lawns and doing gardening jobs; basically 
jobs that could be done by people with rela- 
tively poor educational backgrounds. 

I think we should emphasize, too, that a job 
for people living in this area is more than 
just a means of making money. It is a form of 
occupational therapy. It has been demonstrat- 
ed by people coming before us that once we 
are able to get them into a job we are able to 
cut down medication and often get them off 
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completely, and- we are able to keep them off 
alcohol for long periods. 

Another problem we want to bring to your 
attention is the fact we feel there is a great 
number of transients injured falling off 
trains, and some attempt should be made to 
find out the number of these. Through the 
Clinic we have seen five or six, and we are 
continually treating people with minor inju- 
ries caused by falling off trains. 

I know at the present moment most people 
think everybody gets around in trucks, but 
this is just not true. The majority of people, 
particularly the older generation, still use the 
trains. And we wonder whether some alterna- 
tive form of very cheap transportation, and 
we mention freight cars or old railway trains, 
couldn’t be attached to some of the trans-con- 
tinental trains. It must be realized that people 
move around from one place to another; not 
only to give them something to do, but also 
this has been the way they have been brought 
up, to go look for work, and this is where 
they derived the name “transient” in the first 
place. 

I want to bring up the peculiar problem of 
the ex-heroin addicts. At the present moment 
some of these people are treated with the 
blessing of the National Parole Board and 
usually without the blessing of the police 
with large quantities of Methadone. At the 
present moment there is a tendency to make 
these people stay in the city and go on daily 
doses of treatment from a treatment centre. 

This is fine if there is work in the city. If 
there is no work in the city these people, and 
I have one in particular who may be in the 
audience, I don’t know, who has been in con- 
tinuous trouble with the persons from the city 
Social Service and the provincial Social Ser- 
vice because they are not prepared to put him 
on Welfare but can’t find a job in the city 
by virtue of the fact he had a long jail sent- 
ence and has been on heroin before and is 
now on methadone. 

As a result of that, we have to go against 
the current on medical thinking and ship him 
out again on the oil rigs with large doses of 
methadone which are worth a considerable 
amount of money on the black market, and I 
feel myself, and the other people at Garden- 
side, that some co-ordinating agency through 
the Federal Food and Drug Act personnel, 
treatment personnel, social development per- 
sonnel, R.C.M.P., is needed and this should be 
emphasized very strongly... :. ‘ 
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Then we want to get on the subject of; 
income tax. Many of our people that we see 
going through the Clinic have been working 
for varying proportions of the year. This 
meant every time they are working they are 
paying Federal government income tax At 
the end of the year they get their T-4 slip. 

There is a practice at present with certain 
non-government agencies wishing to buy T-4. 
slips for a fraction of the real amount, and 
we feel if a man has money owing to him by 
the Federal government through the Taxation 
Department at Ottawa, then the Provincial 
government should be allowed to garnishee 
this in return for issuing boots, clothing, 
etcetera, through the hostel. Because we find 
most of these refunds on a T-4 slip, when it 
comes back into the area is in fact abused 
and tends to be used again for purchasing 
alcohol. We think it would be much better 
used for clothing and such other items as they 
need, and we feel there should be a direct 
relationship between the Provincial govern- 
ment hostels and the Federal government, 
and there should be some co-operation. But 
these people are not going for free hand-outs. 
In fact they are paying for it through the 
refund of the T-4 slip. 

On the subject of police we feel that there 
should be far more attempt made to give the 
police an insight into the way in which people 
in this area think and act, and we have sever- 
al complaints or alleged complaints particu- 
latly against the younger police who do not 
seem to be aware of the peculiar problems, 
and they think that everybody living in the 
“skid-row” area is a bum and is drinking 
because he is a no good bum, and we feel 
there should be a massive program of educa- 
tion made to try and dispel this impression 
that everybody has. Because what we are 
finding, if we get some of these chronic 
alcoholics off alcohol, we find out many of 
them are extremely gifted, many of them are 
extremely well educated, and where we 
should put these people, they should be put 
back into the community at large and turn 
them back in to tax-paying citizens. If this is 
not done and if there is not better co-opera- 
tion from the police, we see no alternative 
but eventually there will.be the formation 0! 
some sort of form of vigilante group in the 
area, which we don’t approve of. ot 

The reason for this, at present there are s¢ 
many things that need to be done. For exam: 
ple, there is inadequate lighting .in the. street 
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and under the railroad underpasses. Within 
about four blocks of the library every day we 
see one or two muggings. We see people being 
trailed through the city by other alcoholics or 
people who are sober and who see somebody 
coming up in the city from up north with 
perhaps one or two thousand dollars in his 
pocket and they get trailed, and they go for a 
drink in a bar and they buy drinks, and in a 
dark alleyway they get mugged, and that is it. 
We feel there should be a closed circuit 
television in the underpasses and have some- 
one monitoring the whole area. This has been 
done in some cities. 

Another thing we think should be done is if 
the police find that certain Indians, Metis, and 
other people lacking the required higher edu- 
cation, these people be given special constable 
status and accompany the constables around 
on their beats. This is probably the best way 
of getting some sort of liaison with the police 
force. 
~ In discussions we have with the police on a 
private basis, most of them in fact advocate 
putting some of the older police officers back 
in this sort of capacity because at the present 
moment the tendency is to put two young 
policemen in a police car and have them 
drive around the place, they don’t get to 
know the place and they are looked on as 
being nothing more than a sort of military 
force there to keep law and order. And I 
think they are far more than this. I think 
they have a very important part to play in 
the community in this area. 

Then we wish to draw your attention to the 
fact that the hospitals at the present moment 
are handling a great number of these people. 
The average waiting time in many of the city 
10spitals is anything from three to five hours. 
But because there are so many people using 
he outpatient emergency facilities of the hos- 
ditals, the less educated, and certainly the 
nore alcoholic and the more intoxicated the 
ndividual is the less likely he is to get good 
nedical attention. 

‘If it is remembered that many people are 
lifficult anyway, drunk or sober, that proba- 
ly these people should be treated much more 
autiously, and if they had their own persons 
n the hospital that they could go and discuss 
heir problems with, they would get over a lot 
# the problems that I mention there in the 
€port. 

Also we find patients who are admitted to 
Ospital are discharged far too soon, and this 
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is ‘due-to pressure for beds.- Also, this is 
because most of the nurses and doctors there 
are middle-class and they are used to have 
middle-class patients, and they forget when 
they discharge somebody who had pneu- 
monia, say, they assume he is going out to 
some accommodation which is warm, dry and 
comfortable, whereas in fact often he is going 
back to sleep on the river bank. Many of 
these people have to be kept in the hospital 
for a lot longer time. The solution to this, of 
course, is to provide a lot more half-way 
houses. 

Then I wish to draw to your attention the 
problem of medical costs under the Medicare 
plan for transients. In discussions with health 
care insurance they had mentioned there is 
Federal government provision made for tran- 
sients. The only trouble is no one will define 
what a transient is. And no one knows who 
exactly a transient is. And the other thing, 
they won’t put this into effect until such time 
as all of Canada has Medicare. 

So at the present moment the Federal gOv- 
ernment is sitting on a large pool of money 
doing nothing with it, which they are holding 
back for providing medical care for the tran- 
sients. And since Medicare was set up 
primarily originally for the poor, it seems 
rather ridiculous that the transients do not 
get this coverage, and they are being treated 
as rather second-class citizens. 


The Chairman: Dr. Craig, this morning we 
were told by Mr. Cumming that he had no 
difficulty at all getting all the medical atten- 
tion that was required for any transient who 
come to his place. We did not ask Mr. 
Guinan, but Mr. Cumming had no difficulty at 
all. All he had to do, I suppose, was sign a 
form indicating that he was a resident. But 
you can come back to that. 


Dr. Craig: Another problem we find is that 
there seems to bea discrepancy between Pro- 
vincial and City agencies with regard to 
patients who come off Social Assistance 
because they get a job. 

Often these people, if they had psychiatric 
troubles, are denied the issue of free drugs 
which they may need for the first one or two 
months until they get re-established in a job, 
and we feel medication of this type should 
be continuous for this period. 


The Chairman: Now you are on the ball. 


Dr. Craig: Another thing we want to draw 
to- your attention is what we consider an 
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iniquitous practice of the Federal Income Tax 
Department. 

On page 16 we cite an instance of a man 
who under the very good legislation provided 
by the Alberta Government, was able to con- 
solidate his debts and go before the Debtor’s 
Assistance Board, and because of this he was 
able to go and get a job. 

Now, the minute he got a job his employer 
was served with a $90 garnishee by the Fed- 
eral Income Tax Department, and when he 
phoned up the Provincial Government to say 
“How come?”, they said “I am afraid there is 
nothing we can do about it. We don’t like it 
but the Federal Government and the Queen 
have prior access to all monies that are 
made,” and because of this he lost his job, 
and we consider this is an absolute disgrace. 
If there is a body set up to deal with this 
situation, then the Federal Government 
should at least show the courtesy of going 
through the Provincial organization for this 
purpose. 

The other thing we wish to draw your 
attention to is with regard to courts. We have 
the impression if you can get anybody it 
doesn’t have to be a lawyer to go and speak 
on behalf of the individual, he gets a more 
compassionate hearing from the Magistrate. 

The courts are grossly overloaded, and very 
little time or effort is allowed just because of 
pressure of the courts. I don’t think it is 
anybody’s fault, but I think this is something 
that has got to be looked into because we see 
many people that are going to jail who are 
really harmless. We have managed to get 
some of these people out of jail by getting 
them suspended sentences or getting them 
sent to some of the rehabilitation villages 
which the Alberta Government run such as 
GUN. 


We also feel many of the people down in 
the 97th Street area take the rap for more 
experienced criminals by virtue of the fact 
that they are weaker individuals and get 
more easily manipulated, and this is probably 
not taken into consideration by the court. 

We also wish to draw to your attention the 
fact during the winter it is often more prefer- 
able to be in jail than in a government hostel 
for at least in jail you are in the warmth and 
not out on the street for 24 hours. We feel 
that jails such as the Fort Saskatchewan are 
not the answer. There should be some work 
camps. of the type the provincial government 
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has at the present moment because the men 
who have been there come out of there physi- 
cally well and feeling a lot better. The unfor- 
tunate thing is they promptly come back in 
this area at a time when they are under a 
great deal of stress. At this time we have a 
great deal of difficulty tranquilizing them suf- 
ficiently for the first month they are out in 
order to get them back into a normal job. 

A lot of the trouble is caused by the fact 
that the money earned by them is given 
straight to them with the idea they can go 
and find a place to stay. In fact we feel some- 
thing like this should be held in trust by the 
Publie Trustee’s Department, and that the 
money be allocated directly to the people who 
are providing the accommodation for them— 
and this applies particularly to alcoholics— 
and we are not very happy about this sudden 
loose cash, and this just starts them back up 
again and after three weeks or a month they 
are back in trouble again. 

One of the things which may sound rather 
odd, but we see so much of this we feel it is a 
point to be made, and that is that the govern- 
ment hostel should as a matter of fact of 
policy supply such elements of nutrition as 
we see in orange juice and vitamin tablets. We 
see people who are extremely low in blood- 
sugars; we see people who are suffering from 
A vitaminosis. 

We feel this could be done. This is some- 
thing which could be done very easily in the 
hostel; that it should be made sort of compul- 
sory and that everybody there would get a 
vitamin pill with his meal because of 
undernourishment. 


The other thing we would like to suggest is 
that into the non-commercial alcohol products 
or non-potable alcoholic products, so-called, 
which everybody drinks in the 97th Street 
area, such as bayrum, vanilla extract, that 
these be spiked with vitamins and possibly 
albumenin because these are drunk in such 
quantities that at the present moment I am 
sure the Food and Drug people could come up 
with a preparation which would meet the 
criteria for rubbing alcohol but would al 
have vitamins so when drunk these people 
would in fact get vitamins without whick 
they get chronically ill in the future. We d 
not think this is above our technologica) 
resources to do something about. : 


The Chairman: You have taken all the fur 
out of life! ’ 
| 
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. Dr. Craig: The next thing we would like to 
do, we think the bootleggers should be put 
out of business by having a liquor store open 
on 97th Street open 24 hours around the 
clock. I have seen three people who have gone 
out at 2:00 o’clock in the mroning and got wine 
to give somebody who is ill. This is to get 
alcohol to treat an alcoholic who is in 
withdrawal. 

I think it is wrong in the first place that 
they have to go to a bootlegger to do this. 
And I think there is something wrong that 
they can’t be taken to a hospital to be treated 
sympathetically. But if these people who have 
a tremendous rapport within each other, and 
they are genuinely trying to help, and I think 
they should be able to go out at any time in 
the day or night and get a bottle without 
having to go through a bootlegger. 

We feel, too, a lot of the problems that 
arise—we have a lady in the audience at the 
present moment who is complaining about 
this very point: At the present moment there 
is no place in the city for a man to go legally 
and drink except in a bar. In other words, if 
he goes and buys a bottle at the liquor store 
there is no way that he can go and drink that 
bottle because the minute he opens it he can 
be picked up on a charge of illegal possession 
because every piace in the city is public and 
there is no private garden or the riverbank I 
Suppose is the nearest place to us, but even it 
is patrolled by police and police dogs. 

There is no place where he can go and 
drink it legally, in the hostel, in the Salvation 
Army, or where can he go? Obviously he is 
going to go and drink it in the nearest garden 
that he can get access to, and this makes it 
absolute hell for people living in close prox- 
mity because they are really the kids, and an 
atmosphere where the kids see alcoholics 
ying around the place. 


We feel there should be part of the city set 
‘side that in the summer a garden and in the 
vinter perhaps an arena where these people 
‘an go and sit down and drink the same as 
he rest of us go on a picnic, and at the 
foment we are tackling this whole situation 
he wrong way around. You know, drink it 
sere. We are not proposing at the present 
foment that we abolish it, but I feel it is 
yrong for us who are able to go to a home 
nd drink it at home to deny people who 
‘ave really nowhere to go and drink, their 
lementary rights of having a bottle. 


i 
| 
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The Liquor Control Board hasn’t the slight- 
est hesitation in selling the damn stuff to 
these people, and I think this has put these 
men in a very difficult position, and I feel if 
there was such a place this could be moni- 
tored by police or a nurse or social worker to 
pick out the worst offenders, like in New 
York where I understand these people congre- 
gate at one of the ferry terminals, and the 
City of New York has put a social worker 
down in the ferry terminal to see who has not 
shown up in the morning, and if somebody is 
not there, they can go and find out why 
because they may go and find them collapsed 
at home dead. 

We need to put these people in a place 
where we can monitor them, where we can 
watch them. 

Another point we would like to make is 
that service organizations which do a regular 
job of collecting clothing and that sort of 
thing unfortunately, by virtue of the fact that 
they have to make money to support them- 
selves, tend to sell the best of the stuff they 
collect to their thrift stores, and therefore the 
attitude, sending people down to the Marian 
Centre, the Salvation Army and so on, to get 
a decent pair of boots is absolute nonsense 
because they just aren’t there. They have 
already gone to the thrift stores and to some- 
body who could afford to buy them. 

Again, this is calculated to make a tran- 
sient who is an alcoholic and poor to just 
feel worse and worse and worse. 


Finally, we have seen and are well aware 
of the fact that there are at the present 
moment numerous instances of aggressive 
actions both by the police and by the men 
themselves. This is really nobody’s fault, but 
where the fault in fact lies is that nobody has 
got together with the police and with the men 
concerned and with the personnel concerned, 
the hostel staff, and in fact gone into this in a 
scientific method to find out if these people 
can’t be controlled in some safer way so there 
is no damage to personnel. As a matter of fact, 
in New York, in one of the mental hospitals, 
they use mace. I am not suggesting mace be 
used, but I am saying technology has now 
reached the limit where it is quite possible 
there is some way of treating these people so 
if you get an aggressive alcoholic you can in 
fact subdue him without getting into physical 
violence to the detriment of the police and 
the hostel staff. Really it is nobody’s fault but 
a product of the system. 
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These items are all I wish to draw to your 
attention. 


Senator Carter: Well, Dr. Craig, you have 
listed a lot of good suggestions, and there is 
one I have never come across before, and that 
is this T-4 slip business. That is something I 
have never heard of. Is that very prevalent 
here? Is this confined only to Edmonton? 


Dr. Craig: This is so prevalent that there 
are two if not three agencies who operate 
from about January through to April buying 
the T-4 slips. 


Senator Carter: You say non-government 
agencies? 


Dr. Craig: In private enterprise. 
Senator Carter: Let’s have names. 


The Chairman: The government send the 
money back to John Smith. They won’t send 
it to me and they won’t send it out to you. 
The name on the T-4 slip is John Smith. 


Dr. Craig: This is theoretically how it 
works, but it doesn’t work this way. 


The Chairman: It must. The government 
will not send a cheque to me or to you. Now, 
I can forge John Smith’s name, or John Smith 
could bring it in and sell it to me once he 
signed it, but they wouldn’t send it to anyone 
except John Smith. 


Dr. Craig: They send it back to the agency. 
Now, whether or not in fact the assignation is 
made—I am sure there is someone in the 
audience who could answer this. 


From the Floor: There are three agencies 
present here. 


The Chairman: Did you want to speak 
about this? When a man makes application 
under the T-4 slip, do you know of any case 
where the money is sent to other than the 
man who paid in the money? 


From The Floor: Yes. 


The Chairman: Then will you tell us about 
it? 


From the Floor: You can go in to a certain 
office here in town. He poses as income tax— 
makes out income tax and he will offer you 
as low as a third. If you are lucky you will 
get half of what you have coming back. Now 
it has always been on my mind whether this 
is legal or not. ! 
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» Senator Carter: How does he get it? That is 
what we want to know? 


From The Floor: You sign your power of 
attorney over. 


The Chairman: He says “I authorize you to 
make payment to So-and-So”. I did not think 
the government would recognize it, but you 
say it happened. I would not think so, but you 
said you know of it. 


From the Floor: This one man, I know him 
personally. His income over this is over 
$20,000 a year. 


Dr. Craig: This has been written up in the 
Edmonton Journal, and the Attorney General 
says it is legal. 


The Chairman: If it is legal in this province 
it is legal in any province. What you are 
saying is that the man sells the income on the 
T-4 slip for less because he wants the money 
immediately. He sells it for less than he 
would get if he had to wait for six weeks to 
get the balance back, and you say someone in 
this City is doing it as a business? 


From the Floor: There are three different 
offices in competition for your T-4’s. 


The Chairman: And you say, doctor, the 
authorities know about this and say they can 
do nothing? 


Dr. Craig: This is what I read in the 
Edmonton Journal. 


The Chairman: Did the Edmonton Journal 
mention names of the people? 


Dr. Craig: Yes. They mentioned Mike’s 
Income Tax. 


From The Floor: The name was in the 
paper. 


The Chairman: Mike’s Income Tax? 


From the Floor: He also has an office ir 
Calgary. 


The Chairman: We will have a look at it. — 


Senator Carter: Surely that is somethin; 
that can be taken care of. | 

You mention Medicare at page 14, an 
referred to it again in your remarks thi 
morning, you spoke about these regulation 
about the transient centre that was quite allt 
ferent from the story we got from M! 
Cumming. Qi 
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Dr. Craig: I was asked to bring this up by a 
member of the Alberta Health Care Insurance 
Board with you. 

At the present moment you have to have 
legally three months’ residence in the prov- 
ince to come and have provincial government 
Medicare Plan. If you come from the United 
States or from a province which has not got 
Medicare, you are at the present moment 
allowed to go in immediately. 

Now, Mr. Cumming is right. Where he is not 
right is, if you come from Saskatchewan and 
you are legally supposed to be on the Sas- 
katchewan scheme and you come here and 
you want to register, you can’t register unless 
you propose to take up permanent residence 
here. 

What constitutes permanent residence? Jn 
other words, you may have been in Saskatch- 
ewan for a month or so. You may have 
been in the Northwest Territories, and you 
might have come to Edmonton, and these 
people don’t really have a permanent home. 
But to all intents and purposes there is no 
Teason why this chap can’t sign up and join 
the Alberta Health Care Insurance. This 
doesn’t mean the Alberta Health Care Insur- 
ance will accept him. This is where the big 
conflict is arising at the present moment. 
There is no definition of who constitutes a 
transient. Who, for example, is eligible for 
this Federal fund which the Alberta Health 
Care Insurance say the Federal government 
and Medicare people have set up, and if they 
propose to make it operational it means that 
every part of the country is covered by Medi- 
care and it has not come in yet. 


What we want is some defintion of the 
word transient. Everybody uses the word 
transient. We don’t know what a transient is. 


Senator Carter: Well, my own idea is that 
the whole Medicare Plan works through 
agreement with the provinces very much like 
the Canada Assistance Plan, and just as in 
the Canada Assistance Plan, the word “need” 
is left to the province to define. I presume 
that the same is true. 


_ The Chairman: It is reciprocal as far as I 
know, and as far as we have heard across the 
country. This is something new. Dr. Craig, 
Mr. Cumming doesn’t agree with you at all, 
because if you handle someone from another 
province they automatically charge you back 
and you charge them back. i tes 
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Dr. Craig: But-it doesn’t work that way. 
Theoretically that is exactly how it is sup- 
posed to work but it just doesn’t work that 
way. I spent an hour and a half with the 
Alberta Health Isurance People and they 
asked me to bring this up. 


The Chairman: We will take a look at it. 


Dr. Craig: Because what we are trying to 
do, if these people can’t pay they tend to get 
second-class patient status. 


The Chairman: We have seen transients in 
British Columbia; we have seen transients in 
Ontario; we have seen transients in Quebec. 
Quebec has not got Medicare. We have seen 
transients in Prince Edward Island, but in all 
these other provinces there was no difficulty 
at all about transients receiving medical 
attention on application. It seems entirely 
new to me and does not seem to fit in with 
Medicare as we understand it. 


Dr. Craig: This is right, but this problem I 
can assure you has. arisen. 


Senator Carter: I like your suggestion about 
overcoming the problem of getting a person 
new clothing and stopping them from going 
out and selling it, but I have a question mark 
about your plastic bags although I can see it 
is a practical solution to a problem, but they 
appear once they get dressed up in these bags 
almost like a uniform. 


The Chairman: At night. 


Senator Carter: You are talking about, you 
know, part of therapy restoring your self- 
respect and so forth like that, and here they 
mark themselves off with these bags. 


Senator Quart: They will start a new 


fashion. 


Dr. Craig: You would be amazed at the 
number of people who wear these garbage 
bags. I wore one the last time it rained. It 
poured rain and I cut holes in it and walked 
to the car. In fact they are available every- 
where now. 


Senator Carter: It would not be a mark of 
discrimination? 


Dr. Craig: I don’t really see that it looks 
any different. Let’s face it, nobody in the rain 
is going to care who is dressed in what. 


_ Senator Carter: But this poor lad would 
have to stick with it. He would have to carry 
it around with him. ».-. (as f UES 
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Dr. Craig: They come in a pack. 


_ Senator Carter: This federal garnishee 
business disturbs me, and it seemed to me 
that is an easy thing to be remedied. In fact 
the federal government could easily make 
that an offense. ; 


The Chairman: That has been there since 
time immemorial—that the prior claim is 
with the Crown. It has always been there. 


Senator Carter: But it isn’t like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. If there were an 
agency that could make contact—I mean the 
Federal government can waive that. They 
don’t have to follow it. The law permits them 
to do il; but it doesn’t compel them. 

In an exceptional case surely if there was 
an agency that could make representation, 
any province or municipality, surely if it 
were brought to the attention of the Federal 
authority they don’t have to insist on it. 


The Chairman: They don’t have to do gar- 
nisheeing. They can do something much more 
sensible. 


Senator Carter: I have known cases myself 
where overpayments have been made or 
something like that, and they have watered 
down, even down to $5 a month. 


The Chairman: That is what they usually 
do. This is an extreme case. Some local man 
takes it on himself, and it does cause 
hardship. 


Dr. Craig: But I feel, you know, that if 
there is a body set up by the provincial gov- 
ernment they should at least have the courte- 
sy to go through that provincial body. 


The Chairman: The body that is set up is 
by virtue of the Canada Bankruptcy Act, and 
the Province of Alberta, along with other 
provinces, has a portion of it. It allows a man 
to do exactly that. 

The Canada Bankruptcy Act is an Act all 
on its own, and nothing that the province 
says or anyone else does in any way affects it. 

In order to preserve the debt owing to the 
Crown in very large sums of money in very 
large bankruptcies where someone has 
fraudulently attempted to get away, the 
Crown is protected. That makes sense. But at 
the local level such as you indicate, where a 
man has a small debt and he is working, our 
experience is—and we have had some experi- 
ence—that they usually say, “Well now, how 
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can you pay this debt? Can you pay $5 from 
each pay?” And the man replies, “Sure. I will 
give you $5 or $10.” That is the way it is 
handled. That has been my experience. 


Dr. Craig: Anyway, we mention that. 


Senator Quart: I think a very, very inter- 
esting thing you mentioned was the fact 
where they have these different services for 
clothing for the poor. 

I can tell you a specific case and I know 
this. I visited there. This women’s group op- 
erating Neighbourhood Services in Ottawa, an 
excellent group, and they collected all kinds 
of furniture, clothing and everything they 
could possibly collect for the poor. Now with 
that, they are employing the handicapped 
people. They have to meet salaries. 

I spoke to the president sometime ago, and 
what happens is that most of the collections 
are made by volunteers, husbands, and so on, 
picking up things. They do have some truck- 
ing people doing it on Saturdays. 

Now, come Monday morning—and I have 
been there and I have seen this—the second- 
hand dealers move in and they buy every 
available thing which they want which they 
can re-sell, and the thing happened that some 
particular piece of furniture anyway was fol- 
lowed, and the dealers are in there and they 
buy it up from the Neighbourhood Services, 
and they have to meet their weekly salary for 
the handicapped who repair the furniture and 
paint it and all that sort of thing. Well, this 
piece of furniture was sold for 50-cents more. 
We then went to the Salvation Army in 
Ottawa again and there they discourage’ 
second-hand dealers. | 

It is just an idea that occurred to me, if the 
second-hand dealers have to show a card or 
something or other or vice versa, and that the 
second-hand dealers would have to pay more 
at least for the article. Something should be 
written out somewhere. 

You also mentioned about Legal Aid. I| 
think the Chairman and members of the 
Committee will remember that there was a 
Legal Aid Committee set up in Ontario of 
young lawyers to give free time voluntarily 
on a rotating basis. 


The Chairman: Legal Aid in the province 
would extend to about $1 million. It is not as 
adequate as one would imagine, but they are 


well ‘on the way. | 
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Dr. Craig: Most of our people are theft 
under fifty dollars, which means there is no 
legal aid available. They don’t really need a 
lawyer. What they need is somebody to go in 
there to speak on their behalf. 


Senator McGrand: Before I ask a question, 
I got some information from Senator Quart. 
She brought this question up about the furni- 
ture and the second-hand dealer buying 
furniture. 


Dr. Craig: And clothing and lamps. 


Senator McGrand: They do that with cloth- 
ing too? 


Dr. Craig: Yes. Whole racks of clothing. 


Senator McGrand: I was wondering because 
I can understand there was a chance to make 
a profit in furniture. 


Senator Quart: I have seen this myself. 
With three or four women we went out, a 
very wonderful group of women who operate 
this Neighbourhood Service, but this is the 
regret, that they have to meet weekly salaries 
for the handicapped people, for their 
employees. The whole rack of clothing and 
quite big. You should visit it. 


Senator McGrand: I have been there. 


Senator Quart: And the whole rack of 
clothing the second-hand dealers were going 
through it and picking them out and away 
they went. 


Senator McGrand: You have given us quite 
a run-down on alcoholism and drug addiction 
and you are doing something in the rehabili- 
tation of these people. What sort of percent- 
age of recovery do you get in dealing with 
alcoholics and addicts? What percentage have 
you been able to rehabilitate, or I will use the 
word “recovery”. 


Dr. Craig: The big problem of recovery is 
the definition. We prefer to call it control. 
What we call control is if we can get some- 
body back to work. This is our immediate 
goal, to get somebody who is drifting around 
useless back to work. 


Senator McGrand: What percentage would 
you have? 


Dr. Craig: If you consider it success getting 
someone back at work for maybe two or 
three months, sir, you probably get about 
oetween 50 and 75 per cent, but if you say 
meure’’... 
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Senator McGrand: The difference between 
rehabilitation and control—control is your 
word. That is good. 

Going back to transients coming in here 
and working. Are there many jobs available 
in the oil and gas fields to the casual labour- 
er, or is this oil and gas—I know nothing 
about it—is this work in oil and gas explora- 
tion and rigs and all that goes in the work, is 
that done mostly by a sort of special man 
who has had training and he is a craftsman in 
his own field who can do this type of work, or 
is there an opportunity for the casual labour- 
er to go in? 


Dr. Craig: I think if you call them casual 
labourers, this would fit some of them, what 
they do. Some of the people are extremely 
skilled and they do jobs on rigs. 

You know, I am not expert on this. I can’t 
really give you a breakdown, but most of the 
people get jobs through people they know. 
They don’t come through Manpower. They 
have a grapevine. In fact the majority of 
jobs... 


Senator McGrand: He is a skilled man. 


Dr. Craig: The majority of jobs up north 
are through the grapevine. 


Senator McGrand: Pretty hard for the tran- 
sient without the proper line of communica- 
tion to make it? 


Dr. Craig: That is right. 


Senator McGrand: Now one question you 
mentioned that there appears to be no effort 
by the Edmonton hostels to provide French- 
speaking social workers. What percentage of 
French-speaking transients would you have? 
What is the French population of Edmonton? 


Dr. Craig: I think we are talking about two 
different things. The Albertan Frenchman 
speaks English. No problem. The ones we are 
talking about from perhaps northern New 
Brunswick and Quebec who come here look- 
ing for jobs, and these are the ones who have 
trouble. 

The first thing is that they come here and 
the first thing in a hostel setting they group, 
and because they group they have a much 
louder voice. They have something in 
common, and therefore they tend to be 
branded as troublemakers. 


Senator McGrand: These are people from 
the East who are up here trying to find the 
end of the rainbow? 
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Dr. Craig: That is right. 


Senator Pearson: I would like to know 
where did you get the name for the Garden- 
side Development Society, and why did you 
organize this? 


Dr. Craig: We organized about two and a 
half or three years ago. It was really to try 
and find an everlasting solution, you know, as 
to who treats the alcoholic. This is basically 
why it was set up. AA say we treat them, the 
medical profession say we treat them, the 
government agencies say we treat them, so 
some of us got together, you know, and Said 
let’s form a little group of people who are not 
politically biased one way or another, and the 
original half-way house that we run was run 
by a former AA. Unfortunately, we had to 
close it down because he died. We ran it by a 
lot of help from various people financially. 

You can only raise about half of what it 
costs to run them. We ran it to see if we 
could treat people much more cheaply than 
hospitals did, and we demonstrated we could, 
and then we said if we can do it in this 
context, let’s see if we can do it on the street 
level, and we have had some success and we 
have had failures. 


Senator McGrand: You have it down to 
what you call ghetto area? 


Dr. Craig: Yes. We move from a middle- 
class area to a ghetto area. 


Senator McGrand: You have a great many 
proposals and complaints, etcetera, etcetera. 
That is, suggestions. One of the things is you 
seem to favour the voucher system rather 
than cheques to these people. 


Dr. Craig: I don’t really want to get 
involved in this question, but I do feel in the 
case of a known alcoholic on treatment, I 
think giving him money is probably relatively 
foolish. I think it is asking too much. It seems 
to be that a lot of work we do in this Clinic 
seems to be collecting people who work up 
north for three or four months. They come to 
the city with $1,500 or $2,000 and in three 
weeks they have spent it all and then have 
nothing left. It is ridiculous at that stage to 
give him more money. At that stage he needs 
boots; he needs clothing, and he has to have 
them in such form that it will expedite his 
going back up north because there is this job 
available. 


Senator McGrand: You are not in touch 
with that man while he has got the money. 
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Dr. Craig: That is right. 


Senator McGrand: Yes. 


Dr. Craig: This is why we don’t like thi 
income tax rebate coming back to him; w 
don’t like him given money even when h 
comes out of jail. A lot of these people ar 
good up north. They work very well. You 
know there is a saying in Edmonton the met 
call Edmonton sort of the prostitute of th 
north, and the Liquor Control Board a pimg 
They can go and spend all this money, sa: 
$1,500 and they have already paid income ta: 
on it, and then comes in here and the govern 
ment collects 50 per cent of it, and there ar 
all sorts of indirect taxes and at the end o 
that time, there is nothing, and people sa 
these guys are bums and they have contribut 
ed nothing. In fact they have contributed thi 
sum of money. The fact is they have brough 
it into the economy one way or another. 


Senator McGrand: You talk about polic 
and police brutality, etcetera. Are these base 
on individual cases or a number of cases? 


Dr. Craig: We get them the whole time an 
it has always been the young ones who ar 
involved who don’t seem to understand. 


From the floor: I have never had th 
experience myself, but I have seen it happel! 
to a couple of fellows. There were two police 
men came over. As Dr. Craig pointed out the: 
had no place to go but to the riverbank t 
drink the bottle. They don’t like to throv 
them into jail because the jails are full. 

They took the bottle and poured it out or 
the ground. I have actually seen them pour i 
over the man. This is not raising the man’, 
dignity, that is for sure. 


Senator McGrand: If the jail is full why dk 
they want to pour that on them just to ge 
him into the jail. 


Dr. Craig: They don’t take him in the jail. 
The Chairman: They leave him alone there. 


Senator McGrand: But throw away hi: 


goods. 
From the floor: Which he purchased legally. 


Senator Quart: I got your first name. It i 
Barbara. You are a volunteer? 


Mrs. Weekly: Yes. 


Senator Quart: Do many of your group: 
work as volunteers? ut 
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Mrs. Weekly: Well, when Dr. Craig first 
started the Clinic, his system of dealing with 
the men in the Clinic, medications and so on, 
required help and dispensing drugs and talk- 
ing to the men and trying to find out what 
problems were going on outside in the wait- 
ing area while he talked to the patient. How- 
ever, he has the operation down to a science 
now. He has one full time nurse. However, 
other nurses who are volunteers on a day-to- 
day basis are still involved with Gardenside 
projects such as this. We would like to feel 
We are encouraging other members of our 
profession more just as well as the public to 
bring this out what they can do. 


Senator Pearson: 
nurse? 


Mrs. Weekly: Yes. 


Are you a registered 


Senator Carter: Dr. Craig, have you any 
statistics on the number of cases your Society 
would handle? 


Dr. Craig: I think from the beginning of 
November to the end of April I think 800 new 
patients have gone through. 


Senator Carter: How many of them would 
be repeaters? 


_ Dr. Craig: Of the 800, those 800 separate 
bodies, but we are seeing in the region of 
between 20 and 40 people a day, and over 
Christmas—we open on Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Day—and I have a maximum of 
55 on Christmas because things were really 
errible. 


Senator Carter: Do you have French per- 
sonnel on your staff? 


Dr. Craig: No we do not. I speak some 
french. 


Senator Carter: You spoke about work 
ramps. How many of these are available? 


Dr. Craig: I know of two that the Attorney 
xeneral’s Department run. 


Senator Carter: Are they government-run? 


Dr. Craig: They are government, but I feel 
f these people can be employed in the fores- 
ry under the Attorney General’s Department 
hey could also be employed in some other 
Yepartment as well without having the 
ligma of going to jail. 


The Chairman: You must understand—at 
ast I think I know what he is talking 
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about—that when he speaks of camp it is 
open detention. 


Dr. Craig: This is right. 


Senator Carter: It is part of your jail 
system? 


Dr. Craig: It is run by the Attorney Gener- 
al, but they are doing maintenance on roads 
and logging. 


Senator Carter: Oh, yes. That is common. 
Senator McGrand: They get paid? 


Dr. Craig: They get paid. We feel this is a 
sort of temporary thing. What these people 
want is work. It is not work for work’s sake. 
They are bored, chronically bored, miserable; 
nothing to do. They get told to go to bed at 
10:00 or 11:00 o’clock at night. You know, lots 
of them can’t sleep. This is the commonest 
complaint we get. There is no recreational 
program put on all during the night. You 
might say this is cockeyed, but because of 
this we don’t have to give people lots of 
sleeping pills, some of which they mix with 
alcohol and get high on. 


The whole thing is we are probably tack- 
ling it from the wrong way. We should proba- 
bly be tackling it from the bottom up and 
that is why we started, to see if we could 
tackle it from the bottom up. 


Senator Carter: You envisage then work 
camps apart from the penal system? 


Dr. Craig: I think if there were work camps 
in nice sorts of places. The equivalent to this 
is a place called Gun, Youngstown. The 
people at Gun are bored stiff because there is 
not enough work. The people in Youngstown 
which is on the Saskatchewan-Alberta border 
are much happier because they are saying 
although work this year is terrible and they 
don’t stand much of a chance of getting it, 
they quite often pick up two or three hours a 
week. Two or three hours of work a week 
means an extra package of cigarettes, and 
this means the difference between being 
somebody and not being somebody. 


The Chairman: Doctor, this has been an 
interesting approach and a very interesting 
brief. You have intriguing new ideas. You. 
brought many new matters to. our attention. 
On behalf of the committee I thank you. 
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—Upon resuming at 2:00 p.m. 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I 
will call the meeting to order. On my right is 
the Honourable R. A. Speaker, Chairman of 
the Human Resources Development Authority 
for the Province of Alberta. He is the minis- 
ter of the Department of Social Development. 

Mr. Minister, I would like to introduce the 
members of the Senate Committee: Senator 
Quart from Quebec, Senator Pearson from 
Saskatchewan, Senator Hastings from your 
own province, Senator Inman from Prince 
Edward Island, Senator Ferguson and Senator 
McGrand from New Brunswick, Senator 
Carter from Newfoundland and Senator Four- 
nier from New Brunswick. 

The Minister is going to make a short state- 
ment on what is contained in the brief and 
then there will be a question period. 


The Honourable R. A. Speaker, Chairman 
Human Resources Development Authority, 
Province of Alberta: The person appearing 
with me this afternoon is Mr. E. Schmidt, a 
special consultant to the Executive Council in 
social programs and our social divisions of 
the government. 

This afternoon some of the technical things 
which I would like to talk about and some 
general attitudes, Mr. Schmidt could certainly 
add to some of the more technical aspects. 

Senator Croll and members of the commit- 
tee, I would like to say first of all that we 
appreciate the opportunity to make a presen- 
tation to you. I believe that the interest and 
concern that you have sure personally and 
the concern that the Federal Government has 
had in this area in order to request an exami- 
nation of a program like this, I think it should 
be commended. 

I appreciate very much personally to be 
able to discuss this matter with you because I 
am certain it will enable us in the province to 
have a more closer working relationship with 
the Federal Government and there is no ques- 
tion about the fact that the whole problem of 
poverty and its various related aspects must 
be tackled with a coordinated effort. 

In the brief which you have before you, ir 
would like to cover very quickly the high- 
lights of that brief and just make a few 
comments. 

On the first page of the brief we refer to an 
announcement that was made in the Speech 
from the Throne in 1965 by the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. At that time they indicated that it 
was their intention to develop a program for 
the full utilization of our human resources 
and the elimination of poverty among our 
people. In one sense it is very alarming to see 
your committee is now again asking that 
question some five years later. 

However, I think your presence being here 
is significant in the fact that the problem of 
poverty is a most complex one and not one 
that can be answered very easily so I think 
that could possibly be the reason for this. 

At the bottom of the page I would like to 
read you a paragraph and then I will summa- 
rize it. 

The persistence of poverty in Canada 
raises fundamental questions about the 
nature of our socioeconomic system. 
While it is necessary to understand the 
origins, dimensions and remedial aspects 
of poverty within the context of that 
system, it is also necessary to ask more 
profound questions that were expressed 
at an earlier time in the life of our nation 
by a number of populist political move- 
ments. It is a tragedy that a country, 
ranking as one of the wealthiest in terms 
of natural resources, and having a limited 
population, finds it difficult to develo 
structures through which everyone Car 
freely engage in social and economii 
enterprises. Many wise persons, uninitiat 
ed in the theories of political and socia 
science, and I speak of people on the 
streets, cannot comprehend what i 
defensible about an economic system tha 
leads to need in the midst of abundance 
While it is commendable to pursue inno 
vations within the existing system ii 
order to expand opportunities and eco 
nomic benefits to more and more citizen! 
it is evident that the price for maintain 
ing the existing socioeconomic system is. 
continuation of deprivation for man 
individuals; to talk realistically about th 
elimination of poverty amongst ou 
people will require more profound polit 
cal and monetary reforms than is pre: 
ently being experienced in Canadia 
Society. | 
We have, as a Social Credit Government hei 
in Alberta, I think recognized many of tk 
problems of poverty. As I indicated in th 
paper, our origins started in the 1930’s whe 
poverty was one of the greatest concerns. WV 
have worked towards eliminating that pove 
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ty and I believe our highlights to this pro- 
gram as a matter of interest to you occurred 
in the year 1966 when we had comprehensive 
studies carried out to look at the problems of 
poverty. 

We called them a community opportunity 
assessment program. There was nine volumes 
of information that was accumulated at that 
time that represented five different communi- 
ties of Indian, Metis, mining, marginal farm- 
ing and the Prairie community along with 
two major urban centres. 

Since those studies have been done, we 
have been attempting to look at recommenda- 
tions and follow through to try and deal with 
the problem. 

Following that we felt that there must be a 

delineation of where we stood on this whole 
question of human resource development and 
we presented to the Legislature in 1967 a 
White Paper on human resource development 
Which certainly can be made available to you 
2ere on this Committee. 
“We felt that this would give us a basis 
pon which to deal with many problems. 
Within that White Paper there are three or 
our different structures mentioned which we 
elt would facilitate our action or work in 
wuman resources development. 

The number one Point was Human 
tesources Development Authority over which 
-am Chairman. 

The responsibility of that authority is to 
ome to grips with coordinating and better 
lanning in government to try and eliminate 
my gaps in the program or to eliminate Over- 
ap that do occur. 

The Authority consists of four other cabinet 
inisters besides myself and we make recom- 
1endations to the cabinet to deal with this 
roblem. We also have an Act outlining the 
\uthority and in this Act we have special 
oOwers which can oversee departmental 
dministrations. 


The other body was the Human Resources 
esearch Council which was designed to coor- 
inate and support scientific inquiries. In 
ther words we felt that much of our 
esearch that was being done was not being 
plied to the field level or to the community 
vel and that there needed to be a specific 
ody to look at that. 

My own department of Social Development 
eded to be changed to meet some of the 
2eds. We changed. the concept from one 
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which we felt had a maintenance and sort of 
custodial approach to one with a greater 
rehabilitation aspect and also the idea of 
preventing casualties before they actually 
occurred. A more active type program which 
we developed. 

There are also other programs—the Alberta 
Service Corps which recruited young people 
and volunteers to work in various community 
and mental hospitals. We also had extensive 
studies in the area of penology and mental 
health to try and work with people who are 
in need. 

At present we are in the process of imple- 
menting those studies. We looked at the area 
of Civil Rights and placed an emphasis on a 
legal aid program, native court workers and 
debtors assistance. We also worked the area 
of an ombudsman. 

Native Peoples Development programs we 
feel are essential and we have placed in the 
hands of the Indian Association, and the 
Metis Association and the Alberta Native 
Communications Society a number of dollars 
so they can work and attempt to come to 
grips with the problems which they have. 

This program—the funds that are provided 
to them are provided on the basis that they 
take and carry out responsibilities which they 
have designed for themselves. 

In the latter part of the Paper we zero in 
on some of the problems which we feel are 
evident in the structures of our communities 
and the structures of government. We haven’t 
delineated the problems of poverty or the 
number of various poverty groups in this 
Paper because certainly that information is 
available to you. 

I don’t think you wanted us to repeat that. 
However, we are attempting here to come to 
grips with some of the things that needed to 
be recognized and looked at at this time. 

On page 6 I talk about what we call inade- 
quate concepts. Very shortly what this means 
is that often poverty is looked at in an inade- 
quate way. 

For example, I mention here that sometimes 
poverty is not simply a function of severely 
restricted income, of failing health or limited 
motivation or other factors but a composite of 
all of these things. 

Often we think of poverty in terms of one 
but not as a whole. I can give you an exam- 
ple. Often in industrial development. we look 
at placing industry—and I talk about different 
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levels of government and maybe the com- 
munity as a whole—placing industries in areas 
where it really doesn’t often meet all of the 
needs of the people or in areas where we, 
through the Department of Social Develop- 
ment are spending many dollars under the 
Canada Assistance Program and in turn we 
do not spend dollars on industrial develop- 
ment like we should and this is one of the 
things that we have looked at. 

Other examples I use here in looking at 
poverty problems, for example, often the 
economists and I am sure we have all heard 
this—the economists look at unemployment 
and say well, if employment is around three 
per cent that this is all right but if we exam- 
ine it very closely we all know that within 
that 3 per cent are many, many human 
individuals that have certain needs which we 
must meet. 

That is sort of the aggregate approach. We 
talk about the individualistic approach to cer- 
tain problems or areas where often we try to 
deal with one individual and not the whole 
problem as such. 

For example, we may deal with the father 
of a family but isolate him from the rest of 
his family and not recognizing that there are 
other needs. 

Let us take an example, possibly a father 
that is in a prison at the present time. We put 
the rest of the children on social allowance 
but we really don’t look at all of the needs of 
that particular family related to the father 
and in asense are not able to rehabilitate him 
or come to grips with the problems that they 
have. 

In the other area we talk about simplistic 
solutions. What we are talking about here is 
that there is not just one type or a simple 
solution to the many problems that we have 
in poverty. There are different types of 
approaches that people feel we should use. 

For example, the poor person often we feel 
has a motivational problem and we feel very 
often that the poor person is a victim of 
maybe a political system. 

The poor person maybe could be dealt with 
by income security programs or that they 
may be dealt with through other primitive 
programs or reverting back to old cultural 
ways. 

For example, recently we talked to some 
cultural groups trying to solve the problems 
by themselves and are referred here partly to 
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the Indian and Eskimo people. Really we 
have to have a more individualistic approach. 

One of the areas I would like to discuss 
under this simplistic solution category is the 
topic of the guaranteed annual income. What 
I feel is very significant in this area is that 
the guaranteed annual income has some merit 
but when we look at the guaranteed annual 
income we do not look at the whole situation 
nor do we often recognize that the solution is 
more complex than that. 

In other words, it is just not an income 
program or the problem is just not income. 
We must have a number of other related 
programs and supporting things to work with 
people. 

There are a number of other areas in the 
social psychological dimensions but in another 
area we talk about an increase in knowledge. 
What we are saying here is that we have in 
Canada and in particular North America, 
accumulated much information about people, 
a terrific amount, but it has been very dif- 
ficult and the techniques that we have today 
do not translate this type of information to 
say, the political community or to the people 
that are enacting the programs and the 
policies. 

What I suggest in here is first of all that in 
Canada we need—number one to look at this 
problem in Canada a system by which we can 
integrate and accumulate this information 
and bring it together so we have a greater 
amount of data and knowledge about the 
social and economic and political matters in 
one volume or in one group to be utilized for 
better programming. 

As I mentioned earlier, one of the things we 
have done in Alberta to come to grips with 
the problem is establish the Human Resources 
Research Council. I may just say that it has 
come to grips with some of the problems and 
we still have more to look at and I believe the 
other points that I have mentioned in here is 
that we must give greater attention to trans- 
lating these findings or these research items 
that we have from one group to another. In 
other words from the scientific community to 
the political community. | 

I raise the other topic of what we call 
ambivalent public attitudes as one of the 
problems and I am sure that as policy makers, 
this is one of our problems. ) 

I am sure that we are all aware of the fact 
that often—well, let us just put it this way. 
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There is an incompatability between some of 
the emotional and economic concerns that 
people have. For example, many citizens as I 
mentioned here are certainly aware of the 
poverty conditions that exist in many of our 
communities. Governments at the same time 
would like to react to those conditions but the 
people on the other side say—there are other 
people saying that it is too costly, the taxa- 
tion is something that we can’t stand. 

In other words it is ambivalent in attitudes 
and this is a key point which we made but in 
making that point I would like to also add to 
that this particular aspect isn’t always held in 
our media industry for example. 

Often we have programs that are raised 
become feature articles or documentaries and 
say that the papers say that these are the 
certain needs that should be met—one of the 
interesting things that I find in this ambiva- 
lent attitude is that the thing the papers don’t 
say that we should have an increase in taxa- 
tion to meet those needs. 

I think that is the point that I wanted to 
make there. 

The characteristics of the contemporary 
political system—this relates partly to the last 

item that I raised. We have found and it is 
my experience that we as a government and I 
think through a fact of life are responsible 
for carrying out what the majority of the 
electorate ought to implement. 

_ One of the items is that we as a govern- 
‘Ment, propose programs that we feel are 
going to be good and will be a success but if 
they are not, often we are criticized highly by 
opposition, criticized by the media and at the 
| Same time we have to get people involved in 
these programs to participate and to help in 
‘their success. 

_ One of the problems with this is that in the 
political world when you start selling a pro- 
gram, a certain expectation is raised within 
‘the groups that are needed. 

| When we sell these programs and there is a 
lot of publicity as I mentioned, there is this 
‘inflated or raised expectation, but in the 
political system it is often difficult to meet 
‘these or to fulfill social objectives as quickly 
las we so desire. 

I think the problem that we have here in 
Canada and particularly in Alberta is that 
‘we have to attempt to set long-term objec- 
fives but our political system where we have 
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elections every four years or at a shorter time 
or five years, that long-term objectives are 
very difficult. 

However, in light of that we must look at 
short-term objectives and attempt to reach 
the needs of the people but it isn’t very easy 
because it is a very slow process. 

We suggest here that in publicity what we 
should stress is not what the in-point is 
always going to be in the program but what 
the process of the program would be and 
some of the immediate things which may 
happen and then secondly what we suggest 
here is to get involved in programs so that we 
may have a better understanding of the 
public that are involved in our political 
system. 

That minority groups that are in need 
should have access to the public decision 
making and to the decision makers. 

We are attempting to promote that objec- 
tive in Alberta and at this time we are estab- 
lishing advisory appeal committees along with 
supporting any group that wants to organize a 
program. 

In the next section we talk about cumber- 
some administrative structures and I will deal 
with that very quickly. 

One of the things that we have recognized 
that we must come to grips with is that the 
relationship between the Federal, Provincial 
and Municipal Governments are to be facili- 
tated or have some structures so that each 
one can deal with the other very effectively. 

Secondly, if administrative structures of 
government, often within departments, we 
have a lack of coordination and also between 
departments of government there is this lack 
of coordination. When this occurs, we find 
that when we try to coordinate many of these 
various levels of government inside the gOv- 
ernment or between government and private 
agencies, that very often there is a resistance 
to this because various groups have their 
vested interests and I believe this is one of 
the problems that we have to deal with and 
look at the structures that can deal with it. 

I have listed in here some examples which I 
feel could be looked at and make a sugges- 
tion. I suggest in here that the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the Government of Canada should 
look at developing a single agency that can 
legally be empowered to coordinate planning 
and negotiating efforts of all the Federal Gov- 
ernment departments and their agencies. 
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We have attempted to this in Alberta 
through our Human Resources Development 
Authority. 

On page 21 we talk about the clipse of 
the non-governmental sector. This is one of 
the areas that we are very concerned about in 
the Government of Alberta in that many pri- 
vate agencies and volunteer agencies or vari- 
ous groups who wish to carry out the social 
responsibility or take a social responsibility 
are losing out because they haven’t the access 
to funds that the government has and this 
situation not only exists in Alberta but exists 
in other provinces of Canada and as I found 
out recently, it exists in the Scandinavian 
countries. 

The attitude often in our social programs is 
that the governments can finance, govern- 
ments can promote and take over these vari- 
ous social programs. 

This has promoted an attitude amongst our 
people at this point’ somewhat—let govern- 
ment look after it and take social responsibili- 
ty alone and it is happening at present and is 
a process that is growing. 

If we really believe in the basic system 
which we promote here in Canada and par- 
ticularly here in Alberta, I believe we must 
be aware of this particular eclipse that is 
happening. 

We in Alberta feel that we must look at 
new innovations and partnerships in coopera- 
tion between the public and private sectors. 
We must examine each one’s role and indi- 
cate that we as a government are willing to 
support and promote these other agencies. 
Along with agencies I talked about volunteer 
aspects of programs and we as a government 
tried to say that we have all the answers to 
social programs and attempt to infringe into 
the area—if we do this, we are going to lose 
our volunteer efforts that we have in Canada 
today and there is no question about that. 

I must again refer to my experience in the 
Scandinavian countries. This is one of the 
questions that we asked very actively over 
there—do you have a volunteer segment of 
your senior social programs and particularly 
in the country of Denmark. The answer is no, 
we haven’t. The government takes this 
responsibility. 

This could be the way we will go if we do 
not change the attitudes at this point. 

-We are trying different things in Alberta to 
come to grips with that particular question. 
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We have a program which we call Request 
for Proposals in which we analyse certain 
social needs and our idea is to put a price tag 
on that social need or whatever it is and that 
the public can do the job for us and we will 
contract with them. 

I can answer more questions on that if you 
wish. We are also having this fall a series of 
conferences with the private agencies, with 
the church sector so that they can become 
involved and help us answer the questions as 
to what they should do and how we can 
contract with them and how we can let them 
have the responsibility. , 

My attitude as Minister of Social Develop- 
ment in the area of Human Resources Devel- 
opment is that there are a number of people 
who can do the work for us and we as a 
government are only to promote and support 
and assist in doing that and then we can stay 
out and not interfere. 

I would like to thank you once again for 
the opportunity of making our presentation 
and say that we are open to any questions. 


Senator Carter: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I think I should begin by telling Mr. Speaker 
as Minister of the Department of Social Devel- 
opment that we have been very much 
impressed, at least I have and I am sure I am 
speaking for the rest of the Committee by 
briefs we have had presented to us here in 
Edmonton and particularly by the pioneering 
spirit that is striking out in new directions 
and seeking new approaches. That has been 
shown again today in the brief you have sub- 
mitted and in your opening remarks to us. 

I think one of the things that impressed us 
most in this new way of attacking the prob- 
lem, was the special project for motivation of 
employment structures. 

Are you satisfied with the results of you 
program? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes. It ha: 
been some time since we have examined i 
but we felt that there was a lot of merit ir 
the program, that it did) have some success. 

I belive that if we were to transfer what we 
have learned from that program into let’s saj 
the total community of Alberta, it was a bis 
cost factor. I think that was a decision tha 
had to be made at that point. ‘ 

We could have continued let’s say the pilo 
project as it was but the relationship betwee! 
the number of people and the worker wa: 
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fairly low as I recall now which indicates a 
large cost factor. 


Senator Carter: When you say large cost 
factor, I was talking with Mr. Cooper, the 
research man, and I enquired about the per 
capita cost and while he didn’t give me any 
“Specific figures, he indicated that it was 
rather low. 


The Hon. Mr. Speaker: What I was saying, I 
guess, is this. In relation to what we are 
doing, let’s say in the City of Edmonton, there 
are a number of social workers per client— 
provincial worker per client but the ratio is 
much lower than what we have now. 

Now, if you were to transfer what we 
learned there to the provincial scene, that 
would have meant that we would have to 
increase our staff quite extensively. I think 
that is what I meant. In dollars and cents we 
didn’t have the budget. 


Senator Carter: Are the personnel available 
if you had the money? 


The Hon. Mr, Speaker: That is a difficult 
question to answer—I doubt it. I am afraid I 
can’t answer that question. 


Senator Carter: Are you convinced that this 
is the direction in which we have got to go if 
we are going to tackle this? 


The Hon. Mr. Speaker: Yes. 


Senator Carter: I am thinking that poverty 
is something like an iceberg. You know there 
is part of it we see and usually the part we 
see is the best part and down below the sur- 
face is the hidden part of the iceberg that you 
don’t see and these people and certainly what 
impressed me about them was that these were 
people that came from the bottom part of the 
iceberg. They were down and out, hopeless 
and everything else, and yet they had been 
restored in hope and faith and rehabili ated. 


The Hon. Mr. Speaker: Yes. 


Senator Carter: The by-product of this has 
me. I wasn’t convinced that it would need to 
be extended to prove any point but the 
hhought occurred to me that if we were going 
© tackle this hidden part of the problem, that 
you have got to have the Human Resources 
that emerge from this experiment, the client 
sommittee. These people have gone through 
he mill and they know what it is and it 
ems to me that these are the kind of instru- 
nents that we must have and must develop 
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before we can even think of tackling the rest 
of the iceberg. 


I was wondering if you agree with that? 


The Hon. Mr. Speaker: Yes, I agree with’ 
you on this type of program and the pilot 
project. In other words training and assisting 
people in their daily life and also in obtaining 
employment if necessary. I agree with these 
objectives. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


The Hon. Mr. Speaker: Also them becoming 
involved in trying to help each other. 


Senator Carter: What I am trying to say 
and perhaps I am not expressing myself very 
well but if we are going to do a good job on 
this hidden part of the iceberg, we have got 
to find and we have got to develop the people 
that have emerged out of this program to do 
the job for us so that whether you produce 
them by continuing this project or some other 
way, we can’t do much until we produce 
them one way or the other. 


The Hon, Mr. Speaker: You were saying 
that persons that were restricted should work 
in the role of helping others? 


Senator Carter: Yes. Particularly the type 
of person that has emerged from this program 
because they were more or less selected: 
because I think they weren’t the run of the 
mill people because they had abilities and 
certain possibilities. They were down and out 
and hopeless, there is no doubt about that. 
Now there are perhaps excellent social work- 
ers. They can speak from experience and you 
spoke about your problem of communica- 
tions. 

There is a real problem there but who are’ 
you going to get to solve this problem of 
communications if you don’t solve it through 
this type of person? 


The Hon, Mr. Speaker: Yes, I know what 
you mean. 


Senator Carter: We have to find some way: 
of producing the Manpower to deal with this’ 
problem and to produce that manpower we 
must have this type of worker whether you 
continue this one or whether you start anoth-: 
er one, I think it is more or less immaterial. 

What I am trying to say is I don’t think we 
can make any impression on this problem 
until we have these human resources to do it. 
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I am wondering what your reaction would be 
to that? 


The Hon. Mr. Speaker: What you are talk- 
ing about is this special type of individual 
that has gone through poverty and drugs, 
maybe alcoholism or whatever it is and has 
come back and straightened out? 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


The Hon. Mr. Speaker: Following this very 
concept we have used this in a house in 
Edmonton—MacDougall House—where a 
number of people there were acting as coun- 
sellors and worked with other people. They 
were girls, transient girls who had various 
problems including alcohol problems and 
drug problems. From all the information that 
I have heard it has been very successful so I 
am sure that this type of concept could be 
transferred and used in other areas. 

I can’t see any real pitfalls with it. Experi- 
ence is a very important factor and I think 
that is what you are saying? 


Senator Carter: Yes. My thought was that 
that is part of our problem and if we are 
going to tackle it we have to produce and 
develop the type of person who can tackle it 
and this is what this project has done. 

Not only that but we have to keep on doing 
it and whether you do it by continuing this 
project or do it by starting another project— 
perhaps this would be the sensible way of 
doing it because these people have gone 
through the mill. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes, I agree 
with you, Senator, that this would solve a lot 
of our problems but it would also cost a lot of 
money. 

You have to put a lot of investment in to 
develop human resources and whether you 
invest money in training people like that for 
counsellors who would work with other 
people or whatever it may be, it is going to 
cost a lot of money and I think this is what I 
was trying to say that that was very right but 
we also had the other side of the picture 
where people say sorry, we don’t accept the 
taxation. There is always that double-stand- 
ard attitude so it is a very difficult thing to 
eliminate. 

We only have a limited budget with which 
we can work and that is one of the problems 
with the project you referred to. 
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Senator Carter: Yes, that is another 


question. 


The Chairman: I understood you to ask the 
Minister if the Demonstration Project in his 
view was a success? 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


The Chairman: And I understood you to 
say that it was? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes. 


The Chairman: Well, from the evidence 
that we have had before us yesterday from 
the professional groups and later in the eve- 
ning from the people who were the guinea 
pigs, we found that definition on page 6 of 
your brief fit them exactly. 

You said that poverty is not simply a func- 
tion of a severely restricted income. It was 
there. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes. 


The Chairman: The limited motivation was 
there, the deficient education, it was there 
and the home environment was there. You 
have all the ingredients and yet they have a 
70 per cent or more SUCCESS out of that group 
of 109. 

Now, we have these demonstration projects, 
Mr. Minister, and we and you particularly 
agree that they are successful. Where do we 
go from there? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Well, are you 
talking on a larger basis? 


The Chairman: We will come back to this 
group in a minute but here you are talking 
about a demonstration project which was 
finally initiated on your part and we paid you 
credit for it. It was experimental and forward 
looking and you found out something from it. 
You found out something that was vital and 
valuable and an improvement. You know 
that? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes. 


The Chairman: Where do we go from 
there? What do we do with it? We have 
found something that works on a limited 
basis at the present time but where do we go 
from there? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Well, I think 
we have to be very realistic. A, we have to do 
a total analysis at large because we can’t 
answer the question relative to a dollar value 
unless we have available this analysis. This is 
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one of the determining factors and we have 
started in our department an employment 
opportunity program which we have run on a 
one-year basis which is somewhat similar to 
this project and my thinking is that we are 
prepared to look at our employment oppor- 
tunity program relative to that one in the 
City of Edmonton. They can carry it on 
because they have some jurisdictional rights 
to that and to make changes. 


Mr. Schmidt: In response to your question I 
think one of the things that this brief stated 
is that there are many kinds of poverty and 
that the demonstration projects for these 
types of people has proved successful but it 
doesn’t mean that it will be good in other 
regions where basically you don’t have an 
expanding economy and so to promote job 
employment is really a futile kind of 
undertaking. 

This program is good for a certain kind and 
type of poverty. 

Now, the point the Senator made about 
what can we learn from this kind of 
research—I think one thing we learned is that 
any poverty program is very sensitive to the 
needs of people in the little things. Where a 
woman can afford to get her hair done, 


whether she has money for transportation— 


all these little things are important to this 
type of person, you know someone comes to 


visit them and reassures them on the job and 


Over time you can have successes that you 


can’t have by very impersonal economic type 
of programs which just sends out a cheque in 
the mail at a guaranteed level—which is 
‘Necessary but assumes that that is now going 
to solve someone’s problem. 

i I think it raises questions about some of 
these programs that are advocated as a solu- 


tion to poverty. They are oversimplifications 
and they won’t solve the kind of problems I 
think we are talking about. 


| The Chairman: This definition that you 
have here in your own language is certainly 
‘not simple. You have got money, health, moti- 
vation, education and environment. You have 
‘covered the waterfront, and you say that 
these are all involved in poverty. 

| Now, I am saying this: the people who 
Came before us yesterday, without us ever 
having seen them, responded to all these vari- 
dus requirements. They had them all and 
they had some additional ones as well, but 
they did have all of these things. They 
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responded favourably. Now, where to Fexe) 
from there? What do we do with that knowl- 
edge we have gained? I think that experiment 
cost about $100,000. I am just guessing and I 
could be wrong; it is approximate. It involved 
all levels of government. The province, 
Edmonton and the federal Government. This 
program turned out to be very worthwhile. I 
am asking you what do we do with it? How 
do we transfer the information that we have 
to the point where it helps people not only in 
the Province of Alberta but in the other prov- 
inces as well? Are we going to say—and I 
don’t want to put these words in your 
mouth—that we are not going to solve this 
problem because we are not prepared to face 
the costs? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Okay. 
Number one—vwell, undoubtedly related to 
the situation is the fact that there is a limited 
number of funds, that is what every govern- 
ment is facing. That is what we are facing in 
Canada and every government across Canada. 
Instead of saying expand the budget they are 
saying reduce the budget or hold the line and 
this approach is one of the approaches used in 
our inflationary times but that is one of the 
things that has to be considered and is of 
concern to all of us. 

I touched on this a little bit right in the 
first paragraph that when we approach the 
inflationary problem, we are looking at dol- 
lars and cents and maybe keeping our dollars 
at the right value but at the same time there 
are people who are suffering. People that can 
be productive and who could play a part and 
do the things that you are mentioning. 

I also think it is a matter of priority of 
emphasis as well. It is the priority not only on 
social programms in the budget... 


The Chairman: Well, I must admit that I 
was not thinking of Alberta only. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: No. 


The Chairman: I was speaking of a national 
commitment. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: I was trying 
to say that. 


The Chairman: The national commitment. 
Here we have these people who have money, 
although not a great deal, and they have the 
best social services. You really reached out 
and gave them the services, and in addition 
there was good delivery and good relation- 
ships. 
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Now, if we can do that on a small scale, 
and there are others in other parts of the 
world who are doing it on a large scale, if we 
had a national commitment towards doing it, 
do you think it is possible for us to solve the 
problem? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Well, what 
we have found is this. We have changed the 
emphasis of our department of social develop- 
ment to a development type concept. We have 
changed to one of providing money for 
trading, providing money to place people in 
employment and to give them support. 


Maybe they need certain things today to 
enable them to work and we found very 
much success in that program which is simi- 
lar to this one. 


My attitude at the present time that this is 
where the emphasis should be placed, on the 
employment of the people and helping these 
people to be retrained and helping them to 
get employment. 


Up to the present time let’s say the whole 
area of social welfare in Canada we have 
talked more about the financial programs and 
financial assistance to the individual, financial 
assistance becoming a right for those who are 
in need and I don’t argue with that because 
that might be all right but the thing is all of 
the people that we work with in Alberta, 
without exception in our group—we had an 
experimental employment opportunity pro- 
gram in Edmonton along with this other one 
and without exception every person wanted 
employment and wanted to go to work and I 
think that is a basic assumption of people that 
we have that kind of a national attitude to 
work towards that, it would help. 


Let us say along with industry as I men- 
tioned here. If we have industrial programs 
then the industrial programs would relate to 
some of these people. We can look at a multi- 
number of phases. 


The Chairman: Mr. Minister, at the greatest 
height of our national prosperity our poor 
remain about the same in number, so that full 
employment and na‘ional prosperity has not 
affected poverty. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes, but I 
think we have just been speaking in terms of 
economics and what we have forgotten is 
some of the other things you have mentioned, 
all the individuals that needed some support 
services or assistance or training to work. 
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The Chairman: What I am saying is that. 
there was not employment there. The jobs 
were not there. There was a great deal of 
prosperity for you and me, but they did not 
reap the benefit of that prosperity because 
they did not have the jobs. If we are going to 
be realistic about this we must remember that 
something beyond employment is going to be 
needed to solve this. What it is we are not all 
too sure. ‘ 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: That’s right 
and that is a very good point. But what I am 
saying—I was talking about let me say nine 
or ten months ago in the Province of Alberta 
where we did have a number of opportunities 
for employment and I believe to place people 
in employment at this period of time is very, 
very difficult, but what you are saying is) 
very, very true. ) 


_Mr. Schmidt: You asked why they could be 

done nationally. We have Canada Manpower, 
and they have a national mandate to deal 
with this problem to a degree and if you do 
you know a detailed analysis of how they” 
operate in areas where we have a great deal’ 
of poverty in this province, they aren’t real-’ 
ly—I shouldn’t say they are not interested but - 
at least they don’t see it is their mandate to 
look at an individual in his total context and” 
I suppose there is an argument that Canada’ 
Manpower would be a very good place to 
start expanding concerns for other kinds of’ 
needs a person has besides just filling an 
industrial roster of jobs. 


Senator Carter: I would just like to make 
one point here. I haven’t got over the point it 
was trying to make earlier. The point I am 
trying to make is this. 

If you had a billion dollars tomorrow—and 
you say money is your problem—but if you 
had a billion dollars tomorrow and even if 
you had a billion jobs tomorrow, you couldn’t 
place one of these people that we saw last 
night till somebody had done something with 
them. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes. 


Senator Carter: And so before you can 
spend any money wisely before you cal 
place them in any jobs, that job has got to be 
done in here in this project, you are develop- 
ing the resources that can be utilized to 
tackle the major jobs. That was my mair 
point. 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson? 
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Senator Pearson: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to follow along that line. You 
suggest that you would have to have a total 
analysis in the province before you could 
really get started on the problems of disburs- 
ing your various funds et cetera. Would you 
do that analysis subject to the different bodies 
that are volunteer bodies that are working 
now or would you make that a particularly 
government job? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: You are 
speaking now of the Human Resources 
Council? 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: We provide 
funds to this Council and they are responsible 
for coordination of research and the research 
can be contracted out to private groups, pri- 
vate individuals and consultants. 


Senator Pearson: You yourself have just 
delegated it to the Research Council? 


The Honourable Mr, Speaker: No. On the 
Research Council... 


The Chairman: I think you have made it 
clear. You are in the habit of buying 
services? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes, 


The Chairman: That is somewhat different 
than any other of the provinces. Instead of 
establishing your own machinery you buy it. 


Senator Pearson: What relation then does 
this volunteer body have to this Research 
Council? Do they just go there and say “Here 
is our problem?” 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: The adminis- 
tration of the Council is looked after by what, 
three Ministers? 


_ Mr. Schmidt: There is a Council of 10. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: And _ this 
Council determines what the priorities are on 
research. Different groups can make submis- 
sions to it. 


Mr. Schmidt: It is a public agency and I 
suppose the best example like it is the 
National Research Council which any 
ndividual or group can make an approach to 
ind they are welcome to. They may not I 
suppose meet the priorities but I think that 
vhen you ask what happens to this analysis, 
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in the research that was undertaken prior to 
the establishment of this Research Council, a 
semi-economist has found out that research 
carried on within the department of govern- 
ment or government agencies is not very good 
research. Because if someone—let us say you 
are my boss and you want me to do an anal- 
ysis on the program and I find something 
there which I know you don’t like, how am I 
to give an honest report? It is better to have 
your analysis done by outside independent 
people who will be honest and have no axes 
to grind and that is one of the basic problems 
facing research within public institutions. 


Senator Pearson: Thank you. 


Senator McGrand; I understood you to say 
that you did not regard the guaranteed 
annual income as the solution to poverty. 
Now, I agree with you. Earned income is 
what we all prefer; isn’t that right? ; 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: What is the alternative 
to a guaranteed annual income when you 
have unsolved problems of poverty on your 
hands? I look at it two ways. 

One is the employment of the development 
of our undeveloped resources into goods that 
are needed in the economy, that are actually 
needed and the other is some system of giving 
the unemployed a greater share of the nation- 
al income. 

Now, how do you do that? By what method 
of taxation and distribution? 


The Honourable Mr, Speaker: I don’t think 
I can give you an answer. When you are 
asking for a technique, you are asking for a 
big answer. 

What you are saying is how do we best 
distribute income to the unemployed. That is 
the question you want answered? 


Senator McGrand: Yes. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: The govern- 
ment’s position is this. We feel that, you 
know, that income supplement to a person— 
you know, we support that type of a concept. 
We haven’t totally analysed what the best 
approach to this type of program is. But what 
we are saying and what I said in here is that 
along with that income supplement there are 
other types of supportive programs. 


Senator McGrand: Now, that would be 
done by some kind of tax and distributed? 
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The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes and I 
haven’t a position on that or at least I can’t 
give a government position on that particular 
question. I can only give you my own opinion 
at this point. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Minister, I just have 
one short question and it has to do with 
respect to the voucher system used in the 
Province of Alberta. 

We have had some pretty bitter opinions of 
the use of vouchers and the voucher system 
and I am sure there must be an explanation. I 
wondered if you could give us an explanation 
of the government’s policy? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: As I under- 
stand our use of the voucher system, it is one 
of the most extensive of any province of 
Canada. We have made a policy decision at 
this point in time to reduce the use of vouch- 
ers to a minimum and we are in the process 
of working out the details of doing that now. 

The number one item that we are certainly 
going to work on is the voucher system that 
is used for school books. So that is just one of 
the areas that we will be looking at and... 


From The Audience: When? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: And also 
some of the other areas along the line. How- 
ever, I must say also we have in our policy 
decision said that we will retain some use of 
the voucher system, particularly in the areas 
where we feel there is some feeling of misuse. 


Senator Hastings: Thank you very much. 


Senator Inman: I have one question, Mr. 
Chairman. You mention on page 17 that at 
present there are serious deficiencies in the 
relationships between government and pri- 
vate organizations, between various levels of 
government and so on. My question is this: do 
you find it slows down the progress you 
might make in the experiments you are 
making in regards to poverty—the conflict 
between public and volunteer agencies? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: What exactly 
are you referring to, Senator? 


Senator Inman: Any conflict between your 
government programs and the private and 
volunteer agencies? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes. Let’s 
say that there are some that work together 
very well but there are also others where 
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often most feel that they are running a very 
good program although there is a conflict, not 
always a very good working relationship. 


One of the responsibilities we have discov- 
ered is try to facilitate that relationship and 
because of my concern in this area between 
the private and public and concern for cer- 
tain misunderstandings—not understanding 
each others objectives and having one group 
trying to do better than the public and that 
one of the reasons that I wanted to get right 
down to this point through the committees 
working on this very problem. 


We will culminate the work of these com- 
mittees in November at four regional confer- 
ences across the province to discuss this ques- 
tion and try and bring a better working 
relationship between the private and public 
sectors. 


I feel that there is an underlying misunder- 
standing, whether it is a conflict or a 
misunderstanding. 


Senator Fergusson: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would like to ask the Minister if he 
could tell us a little more about the Alberta 


Service Corps which is mentioned on page 4 | 


of the brief which you state began in 1967. 


The idea behind such a program to provide 
opportunities for young people is certainly 
tremendous. I have seen it working in a small 
way in some other countries that I have visit- 
ed where the young people provided quite a 
lot of assistance. But in Canada, at least in 
one instance, in one somewhat similar pro- 


gram it has been a little disappointing and I | 


wondered if the Alberta Service Corps has 
had more success and if so if you would tell - 
us about how it works 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: My impres- 
sions through my relationship, I would have to 
say that the answer is yes, our program is. 
quite successful and I feel even more success- 


ful than the other ones. That is number one. | 


Number two—because we felt our program 
was very successful we have been trying to) 
contract with the CYC to operate youth pro- | 
grams here in Alberta. 

However, at this point, we haven’t been | 
able to do that because we felt the young | 
Alberta people and the other people working 
on this program would be involved in local 
situations. The program has been successful | 
in many of our small northern communities 
where these young people can bring), 
head-start programs to them, sort of kinder- 
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garten programs that have helped the com- 
munity discuss various projects such as coops 
and just anything else. 

And also as I mentioned here the mental 
and correctional institutions. 


One example in regards to the mental hos- 
pital is that a fellow who has not spoken a 
word for quite a number of years—and these 
young girls were spending a lot of time with 
him in sort of a personal way and after a few 
weeks this person started a conversation and 
is starting to come out of his problem. She 
had no professional experience or anything 
but this man is now starting to rid himself of 
this problem. 


Senator Fergusson: These young people can 
reach where perhaps someone else couldn’t? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: That is right 
and I don’t know whether you want any more 
details of the program but either myself or 

_ Mr. Schmidt can give you the details. It was a 
very successful program and we thought since 
it was successful we would like to contract. 


Mr. Schmidt: The concept that came to 
Alberta came to Alberta from the Connecticut 
State which now for about seven years has 
had a very large service corps program in 
their hospitals and I think they have three or 
400 volunteers but their difference is—it is a 
summer program. It is not a two-year pro- 
gram like the CYC. It has a different selection 
of process and I think—one thing about the 
‘Program is that there is no promise to the 
community that they are going to come in 
and solve their problems. 

It is designed as much to give experience to 
interested youths about the other ways of life 
and other problems that people face than it is 
you know for them to be a service. They do 
good things such as help with children in 
head-start programs. 

In the hospitals they carry out different 
jobs. There are gaps but the gaps are there 
because we are short of service personnel but 
I think you have to be very careful to make 
comparisons between the CYC and the Alber- 
ta Service Corps and it would require quite 
extensive detail. 

| We have a brief and we could send it to 
you, which discusses our analysis of the CYC. 


Senator Fergusson: I am not being critical 
of the CYC because I think there are wonder- 
ful things that the young people can do but I 
wanted to know if you had more success and 
I was wondering also if your young people 
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had met any hostility in the small 
may have gone to. 


places they 


Mr. Schmidi: Not really. We have had a 
very close relationship with the CYC but one 
of the examples I think which really illus- 
trates the difference in perspectives is that an 
incident happened at Loon Lake in which 
CYC people came to Alberta. I think when 
they first came there was a sort of the chal- 
lenge and if they wanted to help poor people 
in Alberta were they willing to stay long 
enough until the problem was solved. 

We didn’t want them to come in for pub- 
licity and then just leave, but they went into 
a small community and looked around. It was 
a very superficial assessment and made some 
very damaging statements about the condition 
of housing and _ other things in that 
community. 

Now, to an outsider and to an objective 
analyst it was very poor housing but they 
didn’t realize and they weren’t sensitive to in 
one case with a man who was very poor, 
struggled for years and years and built a 
shack for himself and his family. It was warm 
and it was clean but it didn’t look very good 
and to have someone come in and say you 
know you have lousy housing is about the 
most devastating kind of thing you can have. 

The CYC were literally—I think the direc- 
tor was literally taken out of a bar in the 
Slave Lake area when they heard he was 
there because of this hostility created by that. 


The Chairman: He probably wasn’t buying 
drinks! 


Mr. Schmidt: The incentive through the 
complexity of the problem appeals to peo- 
ple—that is where we have our real 
problems. 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask a question of the Minister. In a 
brief we had yesterday in Calgary, it told us 
that the Province of Alberta and the govern- 
ment had spent $68 million dollars on wel- 
fare. Can you tell us how much of this money 
actually reaches the pockets of the poor? Can 
you tell us how much of this money actually 
reaches the poor and how much is taken for 
administration? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: The adminis- 
tration costs are somewhere in the vicinity of 
around seven to eight per cent. 


Senator Fournier: I thought you said 70 to 
80! 
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The Honourable Mr. Speaker: No. 


The Chairman: Mr. Minister, would that be 
higher or lower than comparable spending on 
agriculture or some other service? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Well, I would 
say that this would be a lower figure like in 
agriculture since we are a service department 
more than we are a program department and 
most likely it is lower. 


The Chairman: I only picked that as an 
example. Do you have any others? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Not really. 


Senator Quart: Many of my questions have 
already been answered but listening to the 
brief here in Edmonton and talking with the 
various social workers and volunteer agencies 
that have come before us I think there is a 
‘wonderful rapport here between your social 
workers and your volunteers which you don’t 
find in some other places and I was very 
intrigued with the idea of this purchasing 
services of volunteer agencies and that must 
keep your costs down tremendously. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: We feel that 
there is a lot of purchasing of services and a 
lot of services available and we are always 
trying to take advantage of this. 


Senator Quart: The welfare agencies seem 
to be doing a marvelous job here in Alberta 
as far as we have been hearing. 


The Chairman: The purchasing, Senator 
Quart, is a new concept, and Ontario now is 
undertaking that as well. Ontario is now 
doing some purchasing in the same way. I 
don’t know whether other governments are; 
at least; I am not aware of it. But much has 
been said about the ability to reach out for 
experts and not keep them on the payroll for 
ever and a day. 


Senator McGrand: The $68 million that you 
referred to, is that paid out by the provincial 
government or is it the total of all welfare 
payments? 


The Chairman: It is the total of all welfare 
paid. 


Senator MrGrand: In Alberta? 
The Chairman: In Alberta. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: That includes 
child welfare. 


The Chairman: This is all social welfare. 
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The Honourable Mr. Speaker: It is actual 
payments. 


Senator McGrand: Most child welfare 
would come under that category? 


The Chairman: Yes. 
The Honourable Mr. Speaker: All of it. 


Senator Fournier: Would you repeat that, 
please? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: It is around 
45 per cent. In other words the public assis- 
tance is around 45 per cent of that $68 million 
and this is paid to individuals in the Province 
of Alberta. 


Mr. Schmidt: This morning we just checked 
as of the end of March 1970 what our break- 
down was for actual income security pay- 
ments and the largest group was the old age 
pensioner—about 34 per cent. I was just 
trying to recall the figures and then. the single 
parent families were about 25 per cent and 
the disabled was around 20 percent. Then 
there was a category the unemployed employ- 
ables which is the one which is always casti- 
gated as being the lazy bums and shiftless 
group and this group constituted about 10 per 
cent and then there was another small group 
around 3 per cent which was for people who 
were disabled but work full-time and can’t 
eam enough or people who are under- 
employed and have large families and rather 
than live totally on welfare their income is 
supplemented. 


Senator Fournier: Had _ those figures 
increased over the same period last year? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes, particu- 
larly in the lower areas—the area of unem- 
ployed employables. 


The Chairman: The Province of Alberta is 
doing more to supplement the welfare pool 
than any other province in Canada, and more 
than any other three provinces in Canada 
That is what they are talking about now. I de 
not know how costly it is but the concept is 
excellent. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: What we fee 
is that we will support an income supplemen’ 
program where a person is able to earn < 
certain amount on their own but needs mor 
because of large families or unusual circum 
stances. We can supplement their income uj 
to a certain level; a level that is determine’ 


by home economists who travel all across th 
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province and come up with a particular figure 
and we use that figure. If a family is not 
earning enough to meet their needs, we can 
supplement their income according to that 
figure. 


Senator Hastings: That is a guaranteed 


annual income then? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes. I sup- 
pose this is part of the answer to Dr. 
_McGrand’s question. 


The Chairman: To answer Dr. McGrand’s 
_ question, the pitfalls were commended and I 
| wondereed how soon you would duck, and 
_you ducked just in time. He asked you in 
effect how do we redistribute the wealth so 
that the poor can get a piece of it. If you 
| know the answer to that, we are prepared to 
wait! 
_ You know of course there has been no 
redistribution of wealth in this country for 20 
years—that is as far as the poor are con- 
cerned. We are in the same state as we were 
20 years ago. 


Senator Carter: Since you reorgainzed your 
department in 1967 and it became the Depart- 
‘ment of Social Development, have you 
‘increased the staff to any great degree since 
then? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes, there 
‘has been an increase in staff. 


Senator Carter: Professional workers? 
_ The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Professional 
‘people and also we have a relationship 
‘between professional people and the 
‘secretarial staff. 


Senator Carter: Have you relieved your 
‘social workers of the clerical work so that 
‘they could use their time professionally? 


| The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes. What 
we have done since that period of time—as I 
mentioned earlier there are these five 
gsroups—the physically or mentally hand- 
icapped, the mothers with dependent chil- 
dren, and the aged. We deal with these people 
because their problem usually is an economic 
‘one. 

_ However, with the other two groups there 
are certain social problems we must deal with 
and we have reshuffled things so that our 
social workers can spend more time with 
vyhese people and we hope eventually to be 
able to isolate these two groups so that we can 
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have some type of a method by which we can 
provide the financial assistance here if the 
people require certain counselling or social 
help of some kind. We can give them access 
to our department but to concentrate more on 
this area to work towards the employment of 
people and rehabilitation of persons and 
every method we can think of. 

Now, that is what is happening since we 
made that change so we are concentrating on 
the concept of development. 


Senator Carter: Now, you spoke about inef- 
ficient knowledge and you are the only prov- 


ince that has a national social research 
council. 
The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Human 


Resources Council. 


Senator Carter: Human Resources Council. 
What have you found out and what has your 
Council done? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: The number 
one thing we have done let’s say in our 
Department of Social Development is an 
experimental pilot project unemployment 
opportunities. We ask them to audit it very 
closely and do the research on what was 
happening. 

They did this and were able to indicate to 
us that the Department what really happened 
and what things were available. Have you 
heard about the project at all? 


Senator Carter: No. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: We felt that 
there were a number of people that could be 
put into employment from this group of 
unemployed employables—and that was about 
10 or 12 per cent of the people who were on 
social assistance at that time. 

We selected out of this group just at 
random 100 persons to go in and receive spe- 
cial training and special assistance in working 
with employment officers. We also selected 
another group, a controlled group of 200 
recipients and we compared the two and the 
human resources council is auditing this proc- 
ess all the time and helping establish the 
problems. 

We used one other factor, though: the com- 
munity. We brought in as an advisory com- 
mittee—I think it was around 10 or 15 differ- 
ent employers’ representatives, oil companies, 
industries, some small businesses and some 
hospitals. They acted in an advisory capacity 
to see how we could better our program and 
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supervise employment opportunities. For 
example, one week after we started we said 
we would like to have some employment 
opportunities and we had in access of 200 
jobs. This was immediately so there was 2 
very good response from the private 
employers. 

Now, what happened was the research 
council audited this and they came out with 
some recommendations and they indicated 
our results about 50 per cent employment and 
about 12 per cent went into the retraining. 

This kind of results indicated to us that the 
best results we had were from mothers with 
dependent children. They were the group that 
we could find employment easier. 


Mr. Schmidt: May I just make another 
brief comment about the Human Resources 
Research Council? 


The Chairman: By all means. 


Mr. Schmidt: Through our information the 
only place where this has been long estab- 
lished is in Denmark. They have a national 
social science council and that council pro- 
vides a very sophisticated inter-disciplinary 
research department and that is something 
we still don’t have in Canada and it is rather 
interesting that considering our social pro- 
grams, counting health and welfare and edu- 
cation is taking up 65 per cent of our budget 
but when you look at the amount of money 
we are spending on research it is really very 
embarrassing compared to physical and tech- 
nological development have been made. 

One of the problems is that we have no 
mechanism to tie together the amount of 
research that has been done and no way you 
know to promote new coordinated and 
innovated ways of finding out more about this 
problem so that we do have a computerized 
list with over 20,000 index studies about pov- 
erty now. 

Of that in North America how much of it 
ever filters down to a point where you know 
a Minister or a politician is making a decision 
about a poverty program is very interested in 
this kind of question and until you develop 
some sort of institution that can help you in 
this task, there is no way that you people as 
political leaders can absorb all this 
information. 

I was going through your brief and I don’t 
know how you are even going to integrate all 
the facts that you have picked up on your 
visits across this country, unless you have 
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some sort of research of frame work so that 
this can be all tied together. 


Senator Carter: There was one portion in 
your brief which interested me very much. 
That is you intend to do something about 
public attitudes. 

Can you give us a thumbnail sketch of how 
you are going to go about this? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Well, the 
number one thing is we find that where 
people understand part of the problem we get 
support and where they don’t understand the 
problem then they hesitate to participate. 

One of the things that we are going to do is 
establish across the province committees of 
citizens, appeal advisory committees involving 
various citizens from various levels. 

It would serve a sort of two-fold purpose. 
One is to understand the recipient and to 
have one at the community level who will 
send out the different programs and to define 
this to the persons in need and secondly then 
to discuss the appeal of that person or discuss 
the problems with the recipient at the com- 
munity level. And so this is one of the things 
that we wanted to do and we are doing it 
right now and it is being implemented in 
Alberta. 

The second thing that we are looking at is 
moving more of the responsibility, more of 
the responsibility for the rehabilitative cases 
or preventive cases—more of that responsibil- 
ity down to the local level of government. 

Part of this responsibility now lies with the 
municipality for these attitudes and we would 
like to move more of that responsibility to 
them. We would like to move it just for that 
purpose of moving local people in the prov- 
ince so that we can help understand the 
problems. 


Senator Carter: You made an interesting 
remark earlier this afternoon when you were 
talking about the supplementary system 
under the Canada Assistance Plan. You said 
it was based on need and the need was set by 
a home economist and I take it that this home 
economist was in the inter-provincial office? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: No. 


Senator Carter: Where is this home econo- 
mist located? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Not on our 
staff. They are with the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Senator Carter: Somebody outside of your 
department? 


The Honourable My. Speaker: That’s right 
and there are a number of them across the 
province which do independent examinations. 


Senator Carter: And you get the staff of 
other departments to make this assessment 
for you? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Well, as I listened to you 
this afternoon, Mr. Minister, I thought about 
what we were told last night from this clients 
group. 

These people formed a little committee of 
their own, a budget committee and they kind 
of figured that they would make a more accu- 
rate assessment than a home economist even 
if he was with the Department of Agriculture. 

I was just wondering if you were planning 
to involve—when you were saying that you 
were planning to involve people on commit- 
tees—if you can’t involve them to that 
extent are you planning to work towards that 
kind of involvement? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: I have made 
no decisions to that effect. We are supportive 
of those various groups that are operating in 
the province and we have established in our 
Department of Social Development a director 
of citizens groups or citizen appeal commit- 
tees and that person—part of his responsibili- 
ty is to discuss and have a liaison with these 
various groups that are operating because we 
want to know what they have to say and 
what they are doing. We want to know their 
policy and have them give us ideas which 
they have formulated and we are just really 
trying to open the door of communication. 

We are not going to be able to get all the 
answers immediately but we do want to open 
the doors of communication. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Speaker, you say in 
your brief: 

Even though the Government of Alberta 
has long-term objectives, certain types of 
poverty that has taken a generation or 
more to develop will not be quickly over- 
come by commitments that cannot extend 
beyond the four to five-year tenure of an 
elected administration. 


Are you sure that that doesn’t mean your 
dministration? 
22421414 
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The 
doesn’t. 


Honourable Mr. Speaker: NOP it 


Senator Quart: Am I to understand that the 
provincial hostel comes within the jurisdic- 
tion of your department? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Yes, at pre- 
sent it is under the jurisdiction of my depart- 
ment. Yes. We have two requests or proposals 
from the public of Alberta and to other citi- 
zens of Canada to come with a technique or 
method by which they can operate the hostels 
for us, we can contract with them and I have 
a consulting group of persons operating what 
we call “Request Groups” and we wrote down 
at the department what we feel would be the 
objectives of the hostels and the amount of 
money that we can put into the hostel pro- 
grams and we said here is what we want 
done and here is the amount of money that 
we can spend. 

We have also appointed one citizen at large 
and one person from my department. They 
are requesting submissions from the public 
and from private individuals and citizens of 
Alberta and Canada up to the end of August 
or September. They will accept these submis- 
sions and assess them in order of priorities 
and then after a decision is made we will 
contract them or with that group. 


Mr. Schrnidt: This is the first time that we 
have tried this. It has never been tried any- 
where else that we know of and we are kind 
of excited about this program. 


Senater Quart: Now, a man who is intox- 
icated or a person who is intoxicated—and I 
assume it is only the men who get intoxicat- 
ed—but let us say a man who comes to a 
provincial hostel and is intoxicated—you just 
don’t throw him out? 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: No, we don’t. 


Senator Quart: Well, what would you do 
with him if a day care centre didn’t take him 
in? 

The Honourable Mr. Speaker: In the pres- 
entation that was made to me from the Jus- 
tice Report, that was one of the recommenda- 
tions that was made. 

The point is if you allow people to go into 
the hostels who are really intoxicated, they 
cause chaos but we do feel that there should 
be other ways to sort this problem out. 


Senator Quart: Do you charge them for the 
provincial hostels? 
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The Honourable Mr. Speaker: What we 
do—we started this about a year ago and we 
record the people that come in and if they are 
given a clothing allotment or some other type 
of incidentals including money for things they 
may need, we will register them and then if 
they go onto employment, then they repay us. 

Now, the accommodation for the person is 
something like $1.50 a day or something like 
that. 


The Chairman:. Mr. Minister, you have 
been very patient and you have answered our 
questions very well. We will have to take a 
liitle more time to read your very interesting 
brief. I am sure it took a considerable amount 
of work to put it together. 

We do appreciate that you not only have 
listed your findings regarding the experimen- 
tal concepts in your department but you have 
also been very forthright in your answers. 
They are very helpful. I must say that you 
seera to have the leadership here in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta. 

There is one thing that bothers the commit- 
tee and I think I should mention ite awe 
neglected to say anything about the appeal 
boards for these people who are on the 
experimental team who may suddenly in Sep- 
tember find themselves let down, the shock of 
that will be greater than all the benefits that 
have accrued over the period of two years. 
Something has to be done about that. I do not 
think we should just drop it no matter what 
the costs are. 

Mr. Minister, on behalf of the committee 
we thank you very much. 


The Honourable Mr. Speaker: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, the 
next brief we have is from the Humans on 
Welfare Society. On my right is Mr. John 
McNamara, the vice-president. He will 
introduce the group of ladies that he has with 
him today. 


Mr. John McNamara, Vice-Presideni, Hu- 
mans on Welfare Society: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 

On my right is one of our directors, Mrs. 
Rosemary Osbend, and our secretary, Mrs. 
Paulette Atterburg. Mrs. Alice Smith is 
another director, and next to her is my wife, 
Edna McNamara. Mrs. Ellen Thompson is a 
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director, Mrs. Doris Manners our secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Agnes Bouchard a director, 
and Mrs. Georgina Slaugh, our acting 
president. 


We accepted your invitation to submit a 
brief not because we felt we were experts in 
the field of social development but because 
we firmly believe that meaningful social 
changes will not be enough unless we have 
meaningful participation by the poor 
themselves. 

We hope that it is not the first opportunity 
you have had to see, to hear and to react to 
human beings on welfare. Too often they are 
not considered as either human or on welfare. 


Our society represents over 50,000 such 
people in the Province of Alberta and we 
have in the introduction to our brief given 
you an analysis of our society. 


Welfare has and is still presently existing 
in the minds of most—a system of giving out © 
money to simply lazy people—and in our sub- 
missions we have attempted to illustrate that — 
they are not the majority of such people. | 
There are some who abuse the welfare system — 
sranted but there is also a lot of people who | 
abuse other systems such as cheating on the 
income tax. 


We pointed out that the voucher system in 
Alberta is totally inhuman and indefensible | 
and we hope that you will make our recom- | 
mendation known to the Government of | 
Canada immediately that no province be per- | 
mitted under the Canada Assistance Act to 
administer a voucher system and that any 
province such as Alberta that does not abolish 
this practice immediately, be refused provin- 
cial welfare grants. | 

We feel that the harshness adopted at the. 
national scale such as the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Social Development under the leader-_ 
ship of the Minister, the Honourable Ray 
Speaker who was just here previously has 
clearly demonstrated its refusal to adhere to 
the wishes of the majority of the voting 
public which asks of the above the abolition 
of vouchers. 
Our submission also hopefully expresses 
our concern with guaranteed income and guar- 
anteed employment, legal care, public hous- 
ing and for the enforcement of the child 
maintenance act, the problems of the aged, 
human and welfare rights and emphatically 
urges you to give careful consideration to our 
recommendations in these matters. 

The brief omitted however one othei 
important factor and that is that here in 
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Alberta a welfare recipient is only allowed to 
make $25 per month. We feel that this is a 
decentive to go to work and get off welfare 
rather than an incentive and we therefore ask 
that this be increased to $100 and let the 
increase be forced about by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a basic welfare program to the 
Canada Assistance Plan. 
There is another item that we omitted in 
the brief by error which deals with the hostel 
situation here in Edmonton and in Alberta. 
We are concerned with this situation because 
these unemployed, penniless men are also 
humans on welfare, even though sometimes 
they may not use it to the best advantage. 
In our recommendations in that appendix, 
we, along with other groups protest the use of 
a requested proposal that will contract out 
the services of the hostels to a private organi- 
zation or private citizen. 
| We feel that by contracting these services 
out, will only perpetuate the problem of 
Maintenance and not do anything in a 
rehabilitating sense. What is needed at the 
' hostel is a program of realignment and we 
hope that the Committee will again bring this 
concern of ours to the attention of the 
_ government. 
Although it is a provincial matter, we feel 
| that there is a lot of these provincial matters 
being pushed off the responsibility of the fed- 
eral government and being that they are the 
ultimate authority they should at least take 
the initiative to incorporate them as a basic 
_welfare program under the Canada Assistance 
Act. 
I may say that angry we are, we are frus- 
_trated, but we are also determined to change 
the policy affecting it regardless of the per- 
/Sonal cost to us. 
The welfare system can and must be main- 
tained. The poor people are resolved to take 
action and not merely by dialogue. Not neces- 
Sarily violent action as we are often accused 
of inspiring but the right to non-violent pro- 
test which is a democratic protest we shall 
‘exercise whenever necessary. The violence we 
‘must abhor but the violence with us this day 
is the violence suffered by the poor. 
| When a mother is worried out of her mind 
lbecause she doesn’t know how to clothe or 
feed her children or how to send her kids to 
‘el scouts or how to even get them a hair cut 
yoecause a voucher won’t give her that kind of 
ash, that to us is violence. 
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When a man is subjected to the degrada- 
tion, to the whole system of a single men’s 
hostel, that to us is violence. They are human, 
who will speak for them? Who will speak for 
us? Have we the right to get organized? 
Should we stand silently in line, standing for 
handouts, personal abuses and injustices? 
Should we be made to understand that huge 
complexes which are discussed at privy coun- 
cil should be built for the wealthy rather 
than homes for the children living in slums 
with their abandoned mothers who are wel- 
fare recipients or low income workers who 
cannot afiord to eat beef while the govern- 
ment subsidizes millionaires to breed horses? 

The challenges are great but the resources 
are greater. We hope that they will be made 
available to us. We hope that the church who 
talks of Christian unity and union will think 
of joining hands in a spirit of coalition for 
human development rather than development 
of more efficient and proper superstructures. 

Christianity is not a marketable product. It 
is a living humanity that cannot be bought or 
sold but only shared through concern and 
participation. 

It lies in people like you, like myself and 
like everyone here who make people like me, 
people on welfare, grateful to be alive despite 
all. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Senator Hastings? 


Senator Hastings: Thank you very much, 
Mr. McNamara, for your opening statement. I 
think that every member of the committee 
will concur and agree with what you have 
said. There seems to be what I would call a 
subtle warning running through your brief. 


On page 1 you say: 
Or not unlike other great nations who 
ignored the poor too long, Canada too 
will face self-destruction! 


In part 6 you also say: 
This problem should no longer be ignored 
unless society is prepared to pay the 
price. 


In your conclusions you say: 
The no longer helpless poor. 


When you were speaking you said you were 
angry and frustrated and rightly so but you 
are not content to continue the dialogue. Am I 
right to say that there is a warning in your 
brief? 
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Mr. McNamara: Well, shall we say we are 
certainly not content to merely maintain 
things on a dialogues basis. We decided long 
ago that we needed to take action and when 
we speak in the way that we have, we are not 
threatening and we are not saying that we 
are going to initiate a revolution. 

We ourselves as a society, feel meaningful 
changes can only happen through participa- 
tion but in order to get this participation, we 
may have to take action. 

Now, when we speak of other countries, we 
speak of countries that have had revolutions 
such as Cuba has. They have turned to the 
communist bloc and destroyed democracy 
because the poor—somebody has captured 
their imagination and ran wild with it and 
this changed the government. This is what we 
are getting at. Why should we wait until we 
have this kind of destruction when it is not 
the answer. The answer is not to destroy the 
system, the democratic system, but to work 
within it to better human beings, to try to 
change some of the policies and poverty 
somehow will be eliminated. 


Senator Hastings: Through your dialogue 
you have made changes and I wonder if you 
would care to comment on the statement of 
the Minister when he was here? 


Mr. McNamara: Well, I would say this: the 
Minister’s comment that they were working 
on school book vouchers was not very impres- 
sive. It was not very impressive for the 
simple fact that he made the statement pub- 
licly last spring that they would abolish 
them—as far as the school book vouchers 
were concerned. 

Three weeks ago letters came out from the 
Department to the welfare recipients who had 
children attending Grades 10, 11 and 12 and 
this said that again this year they would have 
a voucher system for them. 

Our society immediately sent a letter to the 
Minister reminding him of his statement and 
also suggested that he immediately call a 
meeting of the Education Board, of the school 
trustees, of his department and with us to 
discuss the alternatives to the voucher 
system. This is either a rental system or cash 
system. He has not answered. He has not 
even given us the courtesy of answering this 
letter and he hasn’t made it public so there- 
fore when they say they are working on Tyee 
must be done in a very quiet, sheltered, non- 
existing way because nobody else knows 
about it. 
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It is the kind of thing that we are not going 
to tolerate because when school day opens, 
the membership will be demonstrating. What 
will happen is we will take all of the vouch- 
ers and they will go to the school book 
store—not to the store they tell us to go to 
but the school book store and they will be 
swamped with these vouchers, their own 
vouchers. 

From there on, we will have no control of 
the demonstrations because when it takes in 
kids that are in Grades 10, 11 and 12 it takes 
in a lot of people and it is pretty hard to 
control this type of thing. We don’t want 
this, and this is why we are disappointed that 
the Minister doesn’t act now. 


Senator Fournier: I would like to ask Mr. 
McNamara how long his society has been in 
operation? How long has your organization 
been operating? 


Mr. McNamara: We were chartered on 
January the 26th of this year. It, is, in the 
introduction of our brief. 


Senator Fournier: How many members? 


Mr. McNamara: We have 480 some mem- 
bers at the moment. 


Senator Fournier: All from Edmonton? 


Mr. McNamara: All from Edmonton and 
surrounding suburbs. 


Genator Fournier: Are there 
organizations like this elsewhere? 


any other 


Mr. McNamara: There is a Calgary welfare 
group but although we share the same con- 
cerns and we often support each other in 
some of the issues, we are not part of the 
same group. 


Senator Fournier: Thank you, sir. 


Senator McGrand: On page 3 you say: 
Over 10 per cent of persons on Alberta 
Welfare Rolls are unemployed employa- 
bles. Some 5,000 persons, of which the 
greatest majority are females. 


Is the percentage of unemployed females in 
Edmonton or Alberta higher than the averagt 
in Canada, do you think? Do you mention this 
for some particular reason; that it is unusua 
because of so many unemployed women? 
Mr. McNamara: I don’t know if it is charac 


teristic of other provinces to this extent, bu 
we pointed it out because to the public imag 
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here in Alberta they often think that the 
unemployed employables are males who are 
too lazy to work. This is the specific reason 
why we brought it out. 


Senator McGrand: That is all. Thank you. 


Senator Pearson: In Part III, regarding the 
guaranteed income I judge by that first para- 
graph there that you believe that the guaran- 
teed annual income should be of considerable 
advantage to the people who are unable to 
earn a living or enough of a living, but in 
your second paragraph, the second sentence 
you say: 

In the second instance, its just that there 
would be an increase in the number of 
work drop-outs. 


You are making this suggestion. It also 
suggests: 

That the ability to manage and use 
money effectively is closely related to the 
ability to make money by working. Is it 
not amazing that the poor should be kept 
poor in order to force them to work? 

One would also think that the ability to 
manage money was related to education, 
training, patterns of expenditures in the 
community and among peer groups, the 
arts of advertising and marketing, and 
other factors. 


Now, yesterday we had a special project com- 
mittee before us and one of their great find- 
ings or feeling about the people who sat right 
behind them was they were given consumer 
instruction, how to budget their money that 
they had in hand. 

Don’t you think this would be a good idea 
for your peopie? I think this guaranteed 
income would be one of the requisites that 
you would be able to budget your money and 
spend it. I think most people can but it is you 
know, quite a lesson to consumers to be able 
to budget their money. 


Mr. McNamara: You are right, senator. It is 
ue that there is a need for this kind of 
sducation. We do have to educate our mem- 
ers or welfare recipients and people in pov- 
arty how to better manage their budget. 
| However, it doesn’t stop there. Just because 
somebody cannot control their budget or mis- 
ises his funds, doesn’t mean that you can 
egislate any type of program that will force 
t and therefore you can’t legislate this type 
f{ program any more than you can legislate 
forality. In other words, why should the 
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majority of people, who are at least willing to 
try and manage their money, be stigmatized 
and be forced to continue to stay in poverty? 


Senator Pearson: This isn’t being suggested 
in the guaranteed annual income, that you 
are going to be put into that position of 
having to spend your money a certain way. 
They haven’t suggested this. Why do you 
come up with that statement? 


Mr. McNamara: I am just answering the 
criticism. If you read further on in the brief 
you will see that I am just answering the 
criticism. 


Senator Pearson: And who makes the criti- 
cism, you? 


Mr. McNamara: No, we don’t make the 
criticisms. They have been made to us. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Mr. McNamara: And we answer these kinds 
of criticisms by saying that they are not valid 
and we say that the guaranteed annual 
income doesn’t answer all of the problems of 
the poor. 


Senator Pearson: No, of course not. 


Mr. McNamara: But certainly to us welfare 
recipients, the removal of the most important 
fact is the stigma of welfare because then, 
both you and I, are on the same level and we 
would both receive a guaranteed annual 
income or whatever you would like to call it. 

My neighbour wouldn’t know that I am on 
welfare, my landlord wouldn’t know I am on 
welfare and this is the way it should really 
work. 


Senator Pearson: Thank you. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, in para- 
graph five there is mention of legal aid and I 
take it that there is no special system of legal 
aid, is that correct? 


Mr. McNamara: There is at present. 


Senator Inman: No special system of legal 
aid? 


The Chairman: There is legal aid in this 
province for the welfare recipients. 


Senator Inman: Yes, I realize that, but I 
wanted to comment on what they say in the 
last two lines of part five on that page and on 
top of the next. I am asking, why do you 
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think this would not be satisfactory? You 
wouldn’t be satisfied with a lawyer that was 
appointed or would you wish to appoint one 
yourself? 


Mr. McNamara: I think what I was refer- 
ring to here is the new committee. When Mr. 
Speaker mentioned this to you this afternoon 
he was referring to the new citizens commit- 
tee to hear appeals. The process at the 
moment is that we have to make our griev- 
ance in writing and most welfare recipients 
are not trained or equipped to do this kind of 
thing. Therefore, it is very improper justice 
to expect them to file a grievance against the 
welfare system in writing without legal coun- 
sel and they have now this accessibility to 
legal counsel under the provisions of legal 
aid. 


Senator Inman: Well then any lawyer 
would be accessible to you, would it? 


Mr. McNamara: We want the right to be 
able to choose our own lawyer by choice. 


The Chairman: Tell me, do you think any 
one could do any better than you could? 


Mr. McNamara: Myself? 


The Chairman: It is only an observation. I 
am really referring to this business. They 
usually start out like you people by saying 
that you must have three copies of each piece 
of correspondence and that is in the first 
week. The second week they say, “You 
appear before the appeal board and make 
your statement in the ordinary way.” They 
get bogged down as well, because under those 
circumstances all you have to do is file thirty 
appeals and the machinery stops working. 


Senator Inman: Well, I just thought that 
any lawyer would be acceptable and expected 
to be impartial and do what is fair. 


Mr. McNamara: Right. 


Senator Inman: In your next paragraph you 
speak of public housing and in there some- 
where you mentioned something about an 
elderly couple. Do you have senior citizens 
homes here? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, we have. I would like 
to ask a member of our executive here to 
answer you on the problems of the aged. Mrs. 
Doris Manners whose husband is eighty-two 
years old, an old age citizen and this is 
really her field. 
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Mrs. Doris Manners, Treasurer, Humans on 
Welfare Society, Edmonton, Alberia: There is 
an article in here, if you will notice in the 
brief that refers to us. My husband and 
myself are one of the ones that are used as 
an example and I am just one of many ordi- 
nary older people. Most of them don’t want 
public housing. Most of them don’t want to be 
put in housing condominiums—these high 
rises—these senior citizens high rises. 


Let’s face it, what man of any age, well, 
let us take an age over fifty—these people 
who go by on the street and want to stand 
there looking like this. In a senior citizens 
old home he is stuck in with a bunch of 
other old doddering senior citizens and they 
just vegetate. 

Older people want to be with young people. 
They want to associate with younger people. 
They want to own their owns homes. Why 
put them in senior citizens high rise? There 
are hundreds of small homes around this city 
so why not put the senior citizens in them 
and let them have their own homes? 


The Chairman: Because one of the answers 
to that is the matter of maintenance. That is 
a difficult thing for senior citizens, and many 
of them cannot respond to that. 


Mrs. Doris Manners: No, right there, no 
The matter of maintenance is no hindrance a’ 
all. You put them in a high rise with a janitoi 
and there is all the people that have to main- 
tain that high rise for senior citizens. Pui 
them in a small home and you can still have 
the same maintenance people going arounc 
taking care of the lawns, looking after thei 
homes, repairing their homes, painting, shin 
gling—I wish they would send somebody ou 
to shingle my place because I have a showe: 
in the living-room! 


Senator Inman: I wasn’t really thinking 0 
high rise. I was thinking of my own province 
where we have a great number of them ant 
they are all on one floor. Low, ranch-typ 
homes and the rent is low. 


Mrs. Manners: Most of them that I hav 
talked said they go into these because the 
are the only facilities that are available bu 
the greatest majority of them would rathe 
have a little cottage somewhere with a littl 
garden or a little bit of grass in front and 
little bit of space around unless they are com 
pletely disabled and can’t look after them 
selves and then they go into homes wher 
they can receive medical care. 
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The Chairman: I think I should tell you 
that this subject is not new to the Committee 
or its members. Six of us were on Special 
Senate Committee on Aging and we went 
through this whole process. I must tell you 
that the four provisions were considered the 
best in Canada. The Western provisions were 
a real contribution. 


Mrs, Agnes Bouchard, Director, Humans on 
Welfare Society, Edmonton, Alberta: I would 
like to ask the special Commission on Poverty 
one question that concerns all senior citizens. 
Any senior citizen receiving any supplemen- 
tary income received a two percent increase 
on top of the cost of living in January? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs, Agnes Bouchard: Our government has 
seen fit to wipe that out. 


The Chairman: The two percent? 


Mrs. Bouchard: We don’t get it. No senior 
citizen who is receiving welfare receives that 
two percent increase. 


The Chairman: Wait a moment! You don’t 
get it from the Social Credit government or 
provincial government, you get it from the 
| federal government. What is the amount of 
your cheque? 


| 
Mrs. Bouchard: We receive one hundred 
and eleven dollars. 


_ The Chairman: One hundred and eleven 
dollars? 


p 

' Mrs. Bouchard: Yes, and we were also 
receiving thirty-nine dollars from the Depart- 
‘ment of Welfare. When we received the other 
‘two dollars from the federal government, 
they took it off—the Department of Welfare 
reduced it down to thirty-seven, so in effect it 
.Was wiped out. 


The Chairman: Actually, as far as the fed- 
eral government is concerned they could sup- 
plement that increase each year. They do it 
also in British Columbia, $2 up. 


Senator Carter: You received it from the 
‘federal government but you lost it from the 
/other end. 


| My. McNamara: This is one of the points 
that we are making when we asked that the 
Canada Assistance Plan and the entire Wel- 
‘fare Program be well defined so that adminis- 
trative costs and wherever the money will be 
Spent, they spend the money through the 
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province and it should be clearly defined 
what they are doing for us and what they are 
doing with it and where it is going. 


The Chairman: Well, we have enough trou- 
bles without you giving us more! 


Mr. McNamara: Well, I am noted for that, 
senator! 


Senator Carter: Mr. McNamara, you started 
off by saying that you had four hundred and 
eighty some odd members and you represent 
fifty thousand welfare recipients. 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


Senator Carter: [ just can’t seem to recon- 
cile these two figures. 


Mr. McNamara: Well, we reconcile them to 
the fact that there are fifty thousand welfare 
recipients in Alberta—there is more but these 
are heads of families. 


The Chairman: Fifty thousand heads of 
families? 


Mr. McNamara: Fifty thousand recipients 
in Alberta. 


Senator McGrand: Fifty thousand heads of 
families? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, fifty thousand heads 
of families. 


Senator McGrand: Well, on an average of 
four to a family, you would have two hun- 
dred thousand people. 


Mr. McNamara: No. 


The Chairman: 
somewhere. 


Your figures are out 


Mr. McNamara: There are twenty-eight 
thousand heads of families. 


Senator McGrand: Well, heads of families 
would include the father and the mother? 


Mr. McNamara: Fourteen thousand fami- 
lies. 


The Chairman: And the head of the family 
is the man? 


Mr. McNamara: Right. We say this because 
there is no way that all of the members of 
our society or any other group can be actual- 
ly informed or counted because of the prob- 
lems of contacting these people. They also 
fear retaliation and so they send us letters 
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and they call us. They are afraid to become 
paid members because they are afraid of 
retaliation. 


Senator Carter: Go on, tell us more. 
Senator Hastings: From whom? 


Mr. McNamara: This retaliation of course is 
just a baseless fear because the social devel- 
opment department... 


Senator Carter: I was interested in where 
this retaliation occurs? 


Senator Fergusson: He said it was a base- 
less fear. 


Mr. McNamara: It is baseless. 
Senator Carter: It is baseless? 


The Chairman: Yes, it was just one of those 
things. 


Mr. McNamara: There may be the odd 
individual welfare worker that doesn’t write 
a member of our organization but this has not 
come to the point here he has cut them off of 
welfare or certainly we would be furious but 
this fear is baseless. 

However, the fear is there and how do you 
remove this? You can only do it through edu- 
cation and information and you have to have 
money to do this and our group hasn’t got the 
money. 


Senator Carter: You have a couple of sets 
of objectives here and the first three objec- 
tives in number one are pretty basic 
objectives. 

In number one you say you want to inform 
the people of Canada about the conditions 
and I suppose you are referring to here in 
Edmonton. What are you doing in this 
regard? 


Mr. McNamara: Well, we are doing quite a 
bit actually. For instance, we had printed 
welfare rights pamphlets. In the social pres- 
sure movement, the social education move- 
ment we got through the media, through the 
public and tell them of our services and so 
on. 

To our members, we educate them as to 
their rights and their faults and how they can 
help themselves. We get them involved and 
tell them that by getting involved they lose a 
lot of their fears. 

We inform the government by protests, 
whenever necessary. For instance, at the 
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Klondike Exhibition, we have a booth there 
and we also hold other activities. In other 
words, we try to use every opportunity that is 
given to us to get to the public. 


Senator Carter: What do you tell them? 


Mr. McNamara: We tell them frankly what 
services we have. 


Senator Carter: Just what do you mean by 
that? What do you actually tell the public? 


Mr. McNamara: We emphasize the inhu- 
manizing effect of welfare and we emphasize 
that welfare people are not necessarily lazy 
people. This is number one, and then we go 
on to show where some of the goverment 
policies now that affect us are not proper and 
in some cases are included and in other cases 
not included or deleted and we try to get 
support. 

Once they know about it—for instance, I 
will give you a very brief case. On the 
voucher system we hand out at all the shop- 
ping centres in the city and show the people 
the vouchers, our brief and ask them to sign 
letters of support. 


Senator Carter: Well, you have only started 
since January? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


Senator Carter: And do you feel that you 
are making any head way? 


Mr. McNamara: Well, for instance, on the 
voucher system we have got the support of 
numerous organizations and at the last 
demonstration we had nine hundred to a 
thousand along with the minister and the pre- 
mier along with twenty-five heads of other 
organizations and we explained to them what 
our concern was. 

They told us that they would study the 
problem and abolish a system of vouchers 
and this at least to us was more than anybody 
else has been able to do for years. The social 
workers themselves for a period of eight 
years tried to get this system abolished. 


Senator Carter: Well, you have four hun- 
dred and eighty members or thereabouts ano 
they are all in this area, the ‘area arounc 
Edmonton. 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


Senator Carter: How often do you ge 
together? | 
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Mr. McNamara: We have a general meeting 
once a month and we have our executive 
board meetings several times a week. We 
have our general meetings at least once a 
month and sometimes twice or three times. 


Senator Carter: Now, you spoke about this 
meeting where you had these twenty-five 
heads of the different organizations and you 
were enlightening them. Was that one of your 
general meetings or was this a_ special 
meeting? 


Mr. McNamara: No. This was a _ special 
meeting that we forced ourselves into being 
invited to. 

You didn’t call the 


Senator Carter: 


meeting? 
Mz. McNamara: No. 
Senator Carter: You crashed it? 


_ Mr. McNamara: We asked for a meeting 
and through the demonstration a meeting was 
accorded to us. At first it wasn’t going to be 
‘so big but because of the participation and it 
turned out to be much more successful. 


_ Senator Carter: Are you familiar with 
Action ’70, which went ahead in Ottawa 
sometime last fall? 


Mr. McNamara: No, I am afraid not. 


Senator Carter: Well, I think you should 
have heard about that. 


Mr. McNamara: Well, we were at a confer- 
ence in Toronto held by the Canadian Council 
on Social Welfare sponsored by the City of 
Edmonton which was the first time that wel- 
fare groups as you know were able to partici- 
pate at this conference. 


_ The Chairman: The Lady from Edmonton 
‘raised hell, didn’t she? 


_ Mr. McNamara: They all raised hell. Now, 
we in Edmonton are going to convene a poor 
peoples workshop which will be two 
representatives of every citizens groups across 
Canada, this is provided that the federal gov- 
ernment gives us the six thousand dollars for 
jit. 


Senator McGrand: Are these funds coming 
trom the federal government? 


Mr. McNamara: We have asked the federal 
government for six thousand dollars to have 
these poor workshops inaugurated. 
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Senator McGrand: And they have agreed? 
Mr. McNamara: They have not. 


The Chairman: Why did you ask the feder- 
al government? 


Mr. McNamara: Because every time we ask 
any body else, we were told to go to the 
federal government because Mr. Monroe told 
us to organize, he told us there were welfare 
grants but I don’t know where he is hiding 
them. 


The Chairman: There are some. 


Mr. McNamara: There are some but as I 
say I just don’t know where they are. There 
was a demonstration project group, is that 
correct? 


The Chairman: There are grants for organi- 
zational purposes in various cities. 


Mr. McNamara: Right, under demonstration 
projects. 


The Chairman: Under demonstration pro- 
jects. 


Mr. McNamara: And under a demonstration 
project you must have been in operation a 
certain length of time and you must fill other 
requirements and they have been so swamped 
with applications right now that they have 
told us that there will be no money until next 
year. 


Senator Quart: When did you apply for 
these grants? 


Mr. McNamara: In June. 


Senator Fergusson: And you _ haven’t 


received an answer at all? 
Mr. McNamara: No answer at all. 


Senator Carter: Under part 4 you make a 
statement and you say: 
In fact, the vested interests of Canada 
Manpower lies not in the employee, but 
in the employer. 


Can you substantiate that? 


Mr. McNamara: I can substantiate it by 
watching everybody that goes to Manpower 
and who is on welfare and tries to get a job 
because our applications are just disregarded. 
The reason for this, and it is understandable, 
they have within their policy that they have 
to place so many people and they have only 
so many jobs available and we are the hard- 
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est to place and we are not 


marketable. 


In other words, we are not going to make 
them reach their quota. They are also afraid 
that the employers, if they sent them a wel- 
fare recipient, that the employer will say, SOL 
don’t want one of these loose, no good so-and- 
so’s,” and therefore the employer is not going 
to contact them again. 


people 


The Chairman: How does the employer 
know they are sending them a welfare 
recipient? 


Mr. McNamara: Because of through the 
application. 

The Chairman: He never sees it. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, he does. 


The Chairman: 
the application. 


The employer never sees 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, he does. 


The Chairman: Now, now, the employer 
doesn’t see it at all. 


Mr. McNamara: If you are unemployed the 
first question they are going to ask you is 
when was your last employment and how 
have you been maintaining yourself since 
then. 


The Chairman: The employer may ask you 
put the point I am making is that Manpower 
does not say they are sending a welfare 
recipient. 


Mr. McNamara: Well, when they interview 
you they say, “These are the qualifications on 
file,’ and they ask you where was the last 
place you worked and these are the sort of 
questions they ask. 


The Chairman: The employer may ask you 
this sort of question, but certainly Manpower 
does not mention it. 


Mr. McNamara: Certainly they do because 
they have all the information on file. 


Senator Carter: Well, you say in your intro- 
duction on page one, in part 1(b), is to engage 
in study and research and so forth. Have you 
done any research to just how many welfare 
recipients have applied to Manpower and how 
many have been successful? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, we have. 


Senator Carter: Have you any figures on 
that? 
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Mr. McNamara: We have done this through 
the female division and we done our research 
and we found that so many number of recipi- 
ents could not get jobs through Manpower for 
various reasons. 


Some of them were to blame, some of them 
were simply ignored by Manpower and from 
this research we decided that we would form 
our own referral system and we therefore 
included “humans for hire” which was a com- 
munity service division of welfare society and 
through this department we have all the sys- 
tems to prove that within one month after we 
had it in operation we had over one hundred 
and fifty-two applications for jobs and 
we were able to fill over sixty of them. 


Senator Carter: Well, does that contradict 
what you said earlier? 


Mr. McNamara: No. I am saying this: that. 
we were able to do it and why can’t Manpow- 
er do it? 


Senator Carter: You just said that the Man- 
power was asking all sorts of questions... 


The Chairman: If you can do it better, why 
don’t you? 


Mr. McNamara: All right, but who is going 
to provide—the government is spending x 
number of dollars to go out and do the job, 
we could do it and save the government a 
hell of a lot of money. 


Senator Hastings: Did you say there was a 
hundred and sixty-two jobs available? 


Mr. McNamara: There was a hundred and 
sixty-two available and there was over sixty 
placed. 


Senator Hastings: A hundred and sixty-twc 
applied for jobs and you were able to place 
over sixty? 


Mr. McNamara: That’s right. 


Senator Hastings: That is a very gooc 
record. 


Senator Pearson: What kind of jobs woul 
they be? 


Mr. McNamara: It includes everything fron 
secretarial, stenographic, office people t 
housekeeping, waitresses, short ‘order cook 
etc. 


The Chairman: You have people that ar 
able to do secretarial work? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. 
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The Chairman: Were you able to place 
many of them? 


Mr. McNamara: Quite a few. 


The Chairman: In Ottawa it is very, very 
difficult to get good secretarial help. 


Senator Hastings: To what do you attribute 
that, Mr. McNamara? 


Mr. McNamara: Well, I don’t think we have 
in our city the job opportunities available for 
a lot of applicants. 


Senator Hastings: The demand is not there? 


Mr. McNamara: The demand is not there 
and they are reluctant to hire a welfare 
recipient. 


Senator Hastings: What you are saying is 
that they are reluctant to hire a mother with 
children? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. I would like Rosemary 
Osbend to comment on this question. 


Mrs. Rosemary Osbend, Director, Humans 
on Welfare Society, Edmonton, Alberta: This 
concerns the amount of money we are 
allowed to earn and still keep our welfare 
Payments coming in. 


The Chairman: Twenty-five dollars? 


Mrs. Osbend: Yes. A very close friend of 
mine who is a very respectable mother of two 
children on welfare, in order to make ends 
meet had to lower herself to taking a job asa 
cocktail waitress, putting up with pinches, 
pats and other very degrading forms of affec- 
tion to enable her to earn untraceable tips. In 
other words, she had to cheat because $25.00 
a month was not really worthwhile it costs 
her at least that much to go to work. 


The Chairman: Are 
questions? 


there any other 


Senator Fergusson: I have one question, Mr. 
Chairman, which is in relation to section 
seven regarding the desperate situation of 
many deserted women and their children. I 
realize that this exists of course, but the 
Jemonstration that you give—seems strange 
lo me. Did you not have a deserted mother 
and children’s act which a father who leaves 
uis children would be forced to maintain his 
shildren at least? 


Mr. McNamara: Well, I will have Mrs. 
\tterburg answer that. 
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Mrs. Paulette Atterburg, Secretary, 
Humans on Welfare Society, Edmonton, 


Alberta: I have wrote that section myself. I 
know a woman who has two children and a 
deserted husband who is now living in British 
Columbia and she asked for help in getting 
her husband to maintain her and her family 
instead of taking welfare assistance. This man 
is employed, she knows where he is and yet 
the law is so flexible she cannot do anything. 
He has been asked to appear in court twice 
and he did not appear either time. There is 
simply no teeth in the law in Alberta whatso- 
ever and she, and myself included, have to sit 
back and take welfare and I have to be told 
by government officials and higher officers 
that they are keeping me. I resent that very 
much. My husband could be keeping me if 
the law was on my side, but it is not on my 
side and I am continually being abused. 

In the United States and the Scandinavian 
countries this is not the case and I think we 
should lock at this system and do something 
about it because these men will continue not 
paying. My family did not pay maintenance 
to me or my family even though he is 
employed. 


Senator Fergusson: This woman has appar- 
ently tried to get it, but how has she tried? 
Has she tried through the courts? 


Mrs. Atterburg: Yes, she has. She has tried 
through the family court. You have no idea 
what position this woman is in even though 
her husband is earning about twelve hundred 
dollars a month. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, I can imagine. It is 
surprising that some action cannot be taken 
to support these children at least. 


Mrs, Atterburg: This doesn’t mean any- 
thing. He is not in or he is on holidays for a 
week and there are a lot of men in Alberta 
who know that just going through the courts 
is a laughing matter. 


Mrs. Ellen Thompson; Director, Humans on 
Welfare Society, Edmonton, Alberta: My hus- 
band has been brought to court in British 
Columbia and all he has to pay towards the 
support of five children is one dollar a piece 
per month. This went through in the court of 
law. 


The Chairman: This is a bit unusual what 
you are telling us. Family courts are family 
courts the whole country over. 
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Mrs. Edna McNamara, Founding Member, 
Humans on Welfare Society, Edmonton, 
Alberta: The courts are always doing the 
same thing. They always say you are ordered 
to pay or—and the or never does arrive. 


The Chairman: Mrs. McNamara there is a 
legal aid system in this province which is 
available to the people who are on welfare. 
We found in other provinces that when they 
took legal action the results came very quick- 
ly. You will have to insist upon the Welfare 
Department turning their attention to legal 
aid and you getting in touch with a legal aid 
man, because this sort of thing can’t go on 
indefinitely. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, if era) 
judge gives an order to pay one dollar a 
month for a child, that is not going to help the 
mother very much. 


The Chairman: This happens in British 
Columbia and the man is not under the same 
jurisdiction. I am just not sure what the cir- 
cumstances are. 


Senator Fergusson: But the reciprocal act or 
the reciprocal enforcement act should work in 
British Columbia. 


Mrs. Osbend: In my own case, My husband 
makes or was ordered to pay eighty dollars a 
month for four children. That is a judgement 
handed down from the court in Alberta. 


The Chairman: He doesn’t pay it? 
Mrs. Osbend: He does not pay it. 
The Chairman: Why not? 


Mrs. Osbend: Well, he has been brought 
before the court and he will tell a sad story 
and the judge will say okay you only pay a 
certain amount. They reduce it every time he 
comes to court. He came to court and they 
started at two hundred and eighty dollars a 
month and it is reduced every time. 


Senator Fergusson: I know this is a real 
problem and I think it is something we should 
come into. 


Senator Quart: Do you charge a fee? 
Mr. McNamara: For membership? 
Senator Quart: Yes. 


Mr. McNamara: There is no fee for mem- 
bership, that is a voting membership but we 
charge a two dollar fee to non-voting mem- 
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bers and then we have these colourful | 
buttons... 


The Chairman: No, no, no buttons. 


Senator Quart: What is the requirement for 
membership? Do all of your members have to 
be on welfare? 


Mr. 
yes. 


McNamara: To be a voting member, | 


Senator Quart: Well, supposing one of your : 
members goes out and gets a job, can he still | 
be a member? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


The Chairman: Mr. McNamara, I have 
heard, along with the other members of the 
committee, what the ladies have said. Please | 
have those cases completely documented and 
send them to me in Ottawa. 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, senator, we will get | 
affidavits... | 


The Chairman: No, you don’t have to get | 
affidavits but please have them documented. 
You send them to me and we will see what | 
we can do. This sort of business can’t go on. 


This sort of thing 


Senator Fergusson: 
shouldn’t happen. 


The Chairman: Do that as soon as you can. | 


Mr. David Leadheater: Senator Croll, I was 
just wondering if I could ask a few questions 
of the Commission. I noticed that during this | 
committee meeting here today there has been | 
almost no participation called for from the 
floor which is a characteristic of other com- 
missions which I have seen. I was going to 
ask first of all, why you have had no requests | 
or anything from people who have come to. 
observe and although, there hasn’t been: 
many, I think there have been a few people 
who have had something in their minds that, 
they would like to say. 

Secondly, I would like to ask the Commis- 
sion when they are going to produce their 
report and do you have any kind of responsi- 
bility to cabinet ministers so it could possibly 
be watered down before the actual recom- 
mendation is published. ; | 


The Chairman: Well, we do not know when 
we will have our report. It will take some 
time because we have not concluded our 
hearings. I see more people in the audience 
today than I have seen at any of our meet- 
ings. No one has suggested that they wanted. 
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to ask any questions, and they were free to 
do so at any time. We are now at the end of 
our hearing. 


Senator Fergusson: We are not a commis- 
sion, we are a committee and there is a 
difference. 


The Chairman: [I 
“committee.” 


thought he = said 


Senator Fergusson: No, he said “commis- 
sion,’ and we are not a commission at all. 


The Chairman: Perhaps he misunderstood 
you. 


Senator Fergusson: We are a committee of 
the Senate; we are not a commission. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Quari: Mr. Chairman, on several 
occasions you have been answering questions 
from the audience. 


The Chairman: We have had questions and 
no one has ever been refused. We have had 
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no requests and no one has suggested that 
they wanted to ask questions. 


From the floor: We were told, senator, 
when we came in that we would have a 
chance. 


The Chairman: Well, we invited you up 
here and we gave you every opportunity to 
ask questions. You have a chance now. 


From the floor: They told us that when we 
came in. 


The Chairman: I don’t know who told you. 
We have had questions at many meetings. We 
are now at the end of these proceedings. This 
is our last meeting here and we do have 
another commitment. On behalf of the com- 
mittee I thank you for coming here and I 
hope you have all had an opportunity to say 
what you had to say. If not here is your 
chance to say it. Again, on behalf of the 
committee, we thank you. 


The committee adjourned. 
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PREFACE 


1. Any plan for a remedy for disadvantage 
must be concerned with cultural change 
which involves an alteration in the over-all 
way of life. Piecemeal appraoches directed 
toward the alleviation of individual distress 
will not solve the problem because they will 
not alter the basic culture environment. 
Clearly, if the disadvantaged are to be consid- 
ered within an ecological framework rather 
than a cause and effect model, there is a need 
to deal with multiple levels of disadvantage 
in a co-ordinate way which requires social 
institutions unlike any of those we now pos- 
sess. Thus, it may be more economical in the 
long run to establish new programs unrelated 
to present educational institutions than to 
attempt to reconstruct existing systems. 


2. An immediate step in improving service 
delivery could be much closer collaboration 
between Federal and Provincial government 
in carrying out what appears to be the intent 
of the Canada Assistance Plan Act. 


3. Another immediate step toward remedial 
action could involve a move away from the 
current institutional welfare system, to some- 
thing relatively new, such as the Requests for 
Proposals (R.F.P.) concept. 


Brief 
to the 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty 


1. In attempting “to define and elucidate 
the problem of poverty in Canada, and to 
recommend appropriate action to ensure the 
establishment of a more effective structure of 
remedial measures”, we believe our position 
should stand on a clear statement of philoso- 
phy. This philosophy is expressed in Article 
25 part (1) of the 1948 United Nations Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Article 25: Everyone has the right to a 
standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family, 
including food, clothing, housing and medical 
care and necessary social services, and the 
right to security in the event of unemploy- 
ment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age, 
or other lack of livelihood in circumstances 
beyond his control. 


2. Having established a philosophical basis 
for our approach we would support the fol- 
lowing definition of poverty— 


“Poverty” is regarded as a state of need or 
inadequacy which exists in fact for an 
individual or which is perceived by him to 
exist. The term “disadvantaged” is applied to 
those who are members of a poverty sub-cul- 
ture and thus handicapped with respect to the 
mode of the dominant society. This definition 
includes those individuals variously identi- 
fied as the “hard-core poor”, the “lower soci0- 
economic citizenry”, “low income people”, the 
“culturally deprived”, “the functionally illit- 
erate”, “the educationally deficient”, “the 
hard-core unemployed” or other similar 
descriptive phrases. 


3 We should state at this point that in 
using the above definition, and in outlining 
pasic characteristics of the disadvantaged, we 
are drawing very heavily on a study prepared 
in 1969 at the request of the Special Planning 
Secretariat of the Privy Council by Darrell 
Anderson and John A. Niemi, under the 
direction of Dr. Coolie Verner, Professor oi 
Adult Education, U.B.C. Some 3,000 studies 
and reports were reviewed, and over 300 of 
these were cited in this study, which we con: 
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sider outstanding as an incisive, perceptive, 
and thoroughly well-documented statement. It 
expresses very well our own first-hand 
experience. 


4. The characteristics of the disadvantaged 
are described in socio-economic terms, and in 
social-psychological terms, and are summar- 
ized as follows: 


The disadvantaged have the lowest income, 
the poorest education, the largest families, the 
highest incidence of ill health, the least 
chance of employment and little promise of a 
better future. In addition, the disadvantaged 
are hampered by certain psychological 
disabilities including a lack of self-confidence, 
low self-esteem and a high degree of 
dependency. Because of their limited percep- 
tion of the value of education, the disadvan- 
taged display neither aspiration nor motiva- 
tion to achieve educational goals. Their lack 
of verbal facility impedes communication 
with other than their own kind. Consequent- 
ly, they become outcasts, withdraw further 
into their own sub-cultural milieu. In time, 
the relationship between the disadvantaged 
and others becomes increasingly tenuous so 
that the possibilities of communication are 
lessened and the opportunity for community 
involvement becomes minimal. 


In terms of Social Interaction, this summary 
is offered: 


Largely because of discrimination, the pov- 
erty subculture is compelled to evolve its own 
operational way of life. The customary 
associational contacts of middle class society 
are not functional for the disadvantaged. 
Instead, they participate through casual, close, 
and often intimate primary group relation- 
ships which involve smail personal kinship, 
locality or friendship groups. Programs for 
change or amelioration appear to be doomed 
to failure if they adhere to established pat- 
terns of contact that are unacceptable to and 
not used by the group for which they are 
lesigned. 


5. Specifically with respect to the Guide for 
Submission of Briefs, Sec. B—Poverty Pro- 
srams, paragraphs 11.5 and 11.7, we would 
suggest that a substantial step could be taken 
mmediately, with existing legislation, to 
ileviate distress, if there could be closer col- 
aboration between Ottawa and Provincial 
Jepartments of Welfare. We have outlined, 
ind provided a legal opinion upon, the rele- 
ant statutes (see APPENDIX “A”). We must 
joint out that the Public Welfare Act 
eferred to has been repealed, and the Social] 
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Development Act is now in force (July 1, 
1970). The new Act makes no reference to 
“residence rules”, except in Section 15, which 
defines the responsibility of a Municipality to 
a “resident” of that Municipality. Nor is any 
mention made of the category of “transient” 
in the new Act. 


However, a basic problem appears to exist 
in the form of fear on the part of provincial 
Governments that the provision of anything 
more than minimum service to indigent 
people will result in an influx of these people 
to the ‘“‘generous” Province. 


6. Another immediate step in improving the 
service delivery system is now possible in 
Alberta. 


The Social Development Department has 
issued a request to the private sector for 
proposals concerning operation of a service 
for single transient men in Edmonton. This 
concept has been developed by M and M Sys- 
tems Research Ltd. (see APPENDIX “B” 
attached). 


It appears to have good potential for a sub- 
stantial re-structuring of the service delivery 
system, even to casting out the previous insti- 
tutional approach, and introducing a much 
more personalized and liberal approach to the 
provision of service to this group. The con- 
tractor will be required to carry out a pro- 
gram of research in the first year, and this 
research could well be in trying to determine 
the role that adult education could play in 
attempting to bridge the gap between the 
poverty sub-culture and the dominant society. 


7. Conclusion: 


Again we rely on the Anderson-Niemi 
study previously referred to for a precise and 
insightful summation:— 

“Any plan for a remedy for disadvantage 
must be concerned with cultural change 
which involves an alteration in the over-all 
way of life. Piecemeal approaches directed 
toward the alleviation of individual distress 
will not solve the problem because they will 
not alter the basic cultural environment. 
Clearly, if the disadvantaged are to be consid- 
ered within an ecological framework rather 
than a cause and effect model, there is a need 
to deal with multiple levels of disadvantage 
in a co-ordinate way which requires social 
institutions unlike any of those we now pos- 
sess. Thus, it may be more economical in the 
long run to establish new programs unrelated 
to present educational institutions than to 
attempt to reconstruct existing systems. 
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APPENDIX “B” 


A brief 
to 


The Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty 


by 
Gardenside Society 
July 1970 


Gardenside Development Society was set 
up two years ago to provide a forum for 
discussions of problems relating to addiction 
to alcohol and, to a lesser extent, hard drugs. 
During this period it has operated as a half- 
way house, provided assistance in setting up 
another, and placed volunteers in the 97th 
Street area of Edmonton to try and find out 
what should or could be done to prevent the 
formation of a ghetto. 


Gentlemen: 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before you today. May I say at the outset that 
we compliment you and the government for 
the interest being shown in such a vital sub- 
ject where the need is, at the moment, 
paramount. 

We have taken the liberty of making a 
number of suggestions. These are not neces- 
sarily prescriptive but are, at least, an 
attempt at positive thinking in the light of 
our experience. 


Problems 
Food and Shelter 


A. There appears to be no effort made by 
the Edmonton hostels to provide French- 
speaking social workers. We see many tran- 
sients and persons who speak only French, 
and these people feel disadvantaged by the 
lack of communication between themselves 
and the social worker. They, therefore, tend 
to gather in groups and often become labelled 
as trouble-makers. 


B. A man who asks for clothing and/or 
footwear from the government hostels social 
worker is often refused on the grounds that 
he may have had them given to him previ- 
ously, or that he is drinking excessively, or 
that he has no intention of going to work at 


all, but will sell the articles. A remedy for 
this situation might be that the articles be 
stamped as the property of the Government 
of Alberta and on loan to the individual. This 
would mean that the goods could not be sold 
legally. Alternatively, a method of payment 
could be devised for some of these men. (see 
Page 11 Income Tax Return A) 


C. One of the major problems for the tran- 
sient men in the city is that few of them have 
raincoats. As a result, following heavy rains, 
particularly in the spring and fall, there is a 
dramatic increase in the number of cases of 
bronchitis, etc. A remedy for this might be as 
simple as the provision of a plastic bag. Holes 
cut in a bag would keep the rest of the cloth- 
ing dry. Providing a two cent bag is much 
cheaper than providing antibiotics later. 


D. All government agency hostels should 
have a psychiatric nurse in attendance who is 
trained specifically for this work. Recently, é 
man who deliberately urinated in the middle 
of his bed in full view of the hostel staff was 
thrown out. It was subsequently found that he 
was refused admission to three other hostel: 
because of the same behavior. It turned ou 
that the individual was suffering from senil 
dementia and really required investigation ir 
a mental hospital. 


E, There appears to be inadequate policins 
of the quarters fro transient men. As a result 
there is frequent outright theft: boots, cloth: 
ing, and other belongings are stolen while 
they are sleping. The same stringent meas: 
ures which are used at museums should bi 
incorporated into hostels; e.g. closed circul 
television, frequent patrol, etc.. A system 0 
lockers, with keys registered and kept by the 
hostel staff is essential. Since all aspirants t 
beds in hostels are not in condition to bt 
granted one by virtue of alcoholism, othe 
facilities should be provided. These could con 
sist essentially of mattresses on the floor, (t 
prevent a man falling off a cot or bench,) anc 
toilet facilities such as are now provided }; 
the Day-care centre. However, men usin 
these facilities should be supervised by medi 
cally trained personnel in order that som 
attempt be made to get repeaters back 0) 
treatment. Then, if they behave in a sociall 
acceptable manner, they could be transferre 
to much better facilities such as the govern 


ment ‘hostelsi-- ~~: | 
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Rehabilitation 

A. We wish to draw your attention to a 
present practice of Canada Manpower: they 
expect that the man, after applying for a job 
and being refused, get a note from the 
employer who refused him! This is iniquitous 
because most employers, particularly the 
small business man, just will not be bothered. 
This is yet another example of bureaucracy 
bitterly resented by the small business man, 
who already is overloaded with government 
paper work. If some affirmation of having 
approached an employer is necessary, a refus- 
al slip which need only be signed or stamped 
by the employer might be the answer. 


B. The Federal Government should make it 
mandatory that a certain percentage of the 
work force employed by government and 
municipalities be made of persons hand- 
icapped by mental or physical disability. Cut- 
ting trass and painting the road signs are 
examples of this kind of work. The minimum 
wage could be reduced, or a part of the wage 
held back, if this were necessary, to pay for 
the social workers or people who would have 
to organize the scheme. 


C. Closely allied to the preceding point is 
the fact that this summer we are receiving 
continual complaints from indigent and tran- 
sient men that there are no jobs by virtue of 
the fact that students are being used and 
given preferential treatment. This complaint 
is absolutely true. For example, a 17 year old 
high school youth working for the City of 
Edmonton as a labourer earns $3.10 an hour. 
If he were sufficiently skilled to operate a 
lawn mower, his pay would be $3.20 an hour 
since he is then a power equipment operator. 
This middle class boy wants to buy a car; on 
97th Street this money is needed to survive, 
and could be split between three workers. 
The important point here is that a job 
is more than just a means of making a 
living for these men; it is, in fact, a form 
of occupational therapy. I have treated 
many who, after being chronically in- 
toxicated, and becoming healthy enough 
to get a job, have done remarkably well 
at the job. They felt better; it was possible 
to cut their medication down dramatically 
since they slept better, ate better and 
generally felt part of the community. 


| -D. We are aware that there are a considera- 
ole number of.transients who are injured by 
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falling off trains as they cross the country. 
Perhaps a survey should be done to find out 
how prevalent this is. While remembering 
that travelling from place to place becomes a 
form of occupation and must be considered 
therapy for many of these individuals it, 
nevertheless, is done at a considerable price 
to the taxpayer since serious injuries requir- 
ing hospitalization frequently occur. Perhaps 
alternative methods of providing transporta- 
tion would be considered e.g. freight cars at 
the rear of trans-continental expresses. 


E. Sometimes the problems these poverty- 
stricken men run into are so simple they 
seem ludicrous. For example, if they are 
willing to go into the North, they may not be 
able to afford the expense of the medical 
examination required for a license to drive 
the various kinds of heavy duty equipment. 
Nor can they afford dental work or the den- 
tures which are required for getting a job in 
a mine. 


F. The problem of the ex-heroin addicts on 
treatment is peculiar in that several of the 
agencies in North America now believe that 
the way to handle these people is to give 
them large doses of Methadone on a daily 
basis. While on this treatment, they are not 
allowed to leave a particular locale even 
though the treatment might carry on over a 
period varying from several months to sever- 
al years. Naturally, the benefit of the success 
of the treatment is counteracted by the ina- 
bility to find work if none is available in the 
big cities. Now, it happens that some of these 
people in Edmonton have been allowed to 
leave the city with large quantities of Metha- 
done in their possession and have worked on 
oil rigs in the North very successfully at 
great saving to the taxpayer. One man, sus- 
pected by the Federal Narcotic Control Divi- 
sion of abusing his medication privileges was 
ordered to stay in Edmonton by his doctor 
and not to leave for the North. Unable to find 
work and not getting any assistance from the 
Social Service Department, he was, after two 
months of treatment, allowed reluctantly by 
his doctor to return to the oil rigs with a large 
quantity of Methadone, worth $500 dollars on 
the illegal market, in his possession. He has 
been working ever since. This indicates the 
necesary for a coordinated policy embracing 
the Federal Food and Drug Act personnel, the 
treatment personnel, and the social develop- 
ment personnel. 
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Income Tax 

A. Every spring the Federal Government 
returns to transients monies that were over- 
payment of income tax during the previous 
year. When the T-4 Slips are sent to individu- 
als, certain non-government agencies offer to 
buy these for a fraction of their value for 
cash, if the individuals will sign over the full 
amount to the agency. To get immediate cash, 
many citizens make the assignation and, of 
course, not only lose dollars but drink or give 
away the proceeds while intoxicated. It is our 
suggestion that where a man has income tax 
money owing to him, then the Provincial 
Government agency which has supplied boots, 
clothing etc. be allowed to garnishee the T-4 
Slip before refund by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Police 

A. We feel that it is necessary to investi- 
gate the methods used by police when taking 
the “skid-row” type individual into custody. 
We receive continuous complaints about some 
policemen, particularly the new recruits, who 
do not really understand the problems of the 
“skid-row” alcoholic. | Complaints made 
include: pouring wine on the head of the 
individual; pouring wine down the front of 
his trousers to make it appear as though he 
had urinated; and seizing bottles from tran- 
sients as they emerge from the liquor store, 
opening the bottles, and then charging the 
transient with illegal possession. We also hear 
of many allegations of brutality by the police 
against intoxicated individuals both on the 
street and in the police stations. Whilst these 
alleged acts are as abhorrent to the majority 
of police as to ourselves, we feel there may be 
some substance to those allegations, since the 
incidents appear to always take place in the 
absence of witnesses. Our suggestions are: 


(1) That the policeman on the beat be 
put back into this area and dispense 
justice with compassion by getting to 
know the neighborhood. 


(2) That the police receive special 
training in the social sciences to enable 
them to deal with probelms in this area, 
and not treat aggression with aggression. 


If this is not done, we see the formation of 
a vigilante group composed of Indians, Metis, 
and white citizens. This group, now under 
consideration at the moment, would patrol the 
97th Street area, demand better lighting from 
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the city for both streets and, more important- 
ly, lanes, pay special attention to the under- 
passes, hotels and hostels in the neighbor- 
hood, and demand the installation of closed 
circuit T.V. on all notorious crime spots. For 
it is felt that if this is not done, the area will 
deteriorate into a typical North American city 
ghetto. Recruiting as special constables per- 
sons suitable by experience, but ineligible to 
join the police force because of lack of edu- 
cation or a minor criminal record would 
prevent the formation of a vigilante group. 


Hospital 

A. Investigation needs to be done into the 
handling of indigents at the large city hospi- 
tals. It is our impression that if we send one 
of these men to a specific doctor in the out- 
patient department, he will get much better 
treatment than if he goes there by himself 
without any official backing or support from a 
third party. The tendency is to push the indi- 
gent out of the hospital as rapidly as possible 
with little or no attempt being made to ascer- 
tain why he is there in the first place. Two 
examples follow: 


(1) A patient with extensive second 
degree burns was allowed to discharge 
himself on the grounds that he did not 
like his doctors. Nothing had been done 
for the psychiatric condition. We were 
able to get him admitted to a different 
hospital on the following day. On making 
enquiry at the first hospital we found 
that no social worker or psychiatrist had 
been notified. Also we were told that he 
was a difficult patient and if he wanted 
to sign himself out, the hospital was only 
too happy to have him leave. 


(2) An indigent was allowed to leave a 
city hospital with a Steinman pin pro- 
truding two inches from each side of the 
knee. Again the reason for the release 
was that the patient wished to sign him- 
self out. On questioning the individual it 
turned out that he had been unable to get 
a social worker to investigate whether his 
T-4 Slip had arrived, and he had real 
concern that it would be stolen. We con- 
tend that this type of treatment, which is 
all too frequent, is unnecessary and is 
largely due to lack of local knowledge of 
the problems of these men by the hospi- 
tal staff. Also, these men are too ofter 
discharged too soon from general hospi- 
tals. Allowing that beds are in shor 
supply, it appears that doctors are se 
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used to handling standard middle-class 
patients that they assume that all dis- 
chargees are returning to comfortable 
homes when, in fact, they are going to 
spend most of the following day, and 
some time nights out on the street. As a 
result secondary complications have an 
excellent chance of occurring, with added 
cost to the taxpayer through rehospitali- 
zation. More half-way houses with nursu- 
ing care available are needed. 


The Transient—Whose Responsibility? 

A. We wish to draw your attention to the 
fact that there is provision made under the 
Canadian Medicare Plan to provide medical 
coverage for transients without them being 
directly registered in any one province. This 
program is not yet in effect but it should be 
implemented as soon as possible, to gether 
with a workable definition of who constitutes 
a transient. At the moment there seems to be 
a difference of opinion between employees of 
the Federal and Provincial Governments who 
are interpreting the regulations. It is noted 
that the federal government which has pres- 
sured the provinces into providing Medicare 
for the poor in particular, has not got this 
coverage for transients in operation yet. 


Medication 

A. We have received complaints from 
patients who have been under treatment for 
several weeks for psychiatric disability, who 
say that once they have started working they 
are then cut off from further free medication. 
This is most unfortunate for this is a critical 
time, and medication is vital to “hold” them 
until they stabilize in a particular job. The 
policy of the various agencies is, however, 
inconsistent. For example, the city social ser- 
vice tends to be more flexible than the prov- 
ince. The mental hospital out-patient depart- 
ment issues free drugs if the patient still 
requires medication. The Division of Alcohol- 
ism also issues free drugs if the patient goes 
to see them. However, both agencies are 
closed on Saturdays and Sundays, so most 
workers who are patients cannot get the 
denefit of free drugs at these places at these 


Wages 

_ A. It should be made an offence for an 
ndividual to be fired by a company or an 
224216 
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employer because his wages are being garni- 
sheed. Often, where somebody has his wages 
garnisheed, he is laid off or fired. I have it 
on the authority of several collection agents 
that they use this fear of dismissal as a 
means of forcing the employee to pay his 
debts. Likewise the Federal Government gar- 
nishees monies owing the Crown. There was 
one man who systematically consolidated his 
debts through the Alberta Debtor’s Assistance 
Board, but was then issued with a $90 garni- 
shee by the Federal Income Tax Department. 
Because of this he was fired, and his family 
went back on welfare. That Section of the 
Bankruptcy Act should be amended to make 
the federal agents act through the provincial 
Debtor’s Assistance Board. Finally, it creates 
a severe hardship at times when an employer 
withholds a portion of a new employee’s first 
paycheck or has the employee wait two to 
three weeks for the first payment. Often, to 
hold his job, the new employee must have the 
basic essentials such as food, clothing, and 
tools. Surely some way can be found for 
making an advance in cases of extreme need. 


Legal Representation 

A. We have the impression that, if a man 
appears in a provincial court for some minor 
crime such as theft of $50, or for being intox- 
icated in a public place, he stands a much 
better chance of getting off or getting a 
reduced sentence if he has someone repre- 
senting him. In fact, legal representation is 
not always needed—the word of a friend or 
a social worker will often suffice. 


However, in the Edmonton court where 
most of the transient men are tried, the court 
is over-worked, under-staffed and little real 
attempt is made at true rehabilitation. There 
are few resources available for detailed inves- 
tigation as to why an individual should be 
coming up on a recurrent intoxication charge. 
Little attempt is made to contact any of the 
helping agencies or professional persons who 
might be involved with the individual. 


Due to the lack of resources for complete 
investigation at court level, many people are 
placed in jail for crimes for which they were 
not directly responsible. In many cases this 
situation comes about because nobody has 
told a magistrate that the individual was in 
treatment for alcoholism or a similar psychia- 
tric disorder. We feel that many individuals 
are pressured into accepting the responsibility 
for the crimes by others who can less afford 
further conviction, and who can manipulate a 
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weaker individual. We have also been led to 
believe by numerous people that during the 
winter they are more comfortable and better 
fed in jail than they are in a hostel, where 
they are turned outside during the day. 

There is often a dramatic improvement in 
persons who are sent to the work camps for a 
two or three month period instead of being 
Jocked up. More of these work camps should 
be established for they are, in our opinion, 
useful for rehabilitative purposes. However, 
money earned by these work camp prisoners 
might better be put in a trust account admin- 
istered by an agency such as the Public Trus- 
tee. The temptation to drink away all the 
money on the day of their release could thus 
be avoided. 


Finally, we welcome the new proposals of 
the federal government relating to the ticket- 
ing rather than the arresting of persons for 
minor crimes. 


Nutrition 


A. It would be helpful if agencies such as 
the Government Hostels could supply alcohol- 
ics with such elementary nutrition as sweet 
orange juice and vitamin tablets. Alcoholics 
already suffering from Avitaminosis get low 
blood sugar when they come out of a drinking 
bout. They are constantly complaining that 
there is not enough sugar in the meals pro- 
vided at the hostel. It is expensive to send a 
man to a hospital for intravenous fluids when 
all that may be needed is highly sweetened. 
orange juice in large quantities. 


B. It is our opinion that consideration 
should be given go putting vitamins into rub- 
bing alcohol, by rum, shaving lotion, vanilla 
extract, etc. so that indigents who drink these 
do not become ill with liver damage. It is 
quite possible that a protein such as albumin 
could be added as well. Federal Food & 
Drug personnel should be asked to investi- 
gate this. 


Liquor Supply 


A. We feel that consideration should be 
given to putting bootleggers out of business 
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by having a liquor store in the 97th Street 
area open on a 24 hour basis. Also, considera- 
tion should be given to assigning specially 
trained salesmen to such a store. Persons 
requiring care and attention could be spotted 
readily and help provided, instead of liquor 
again being sold to already intoxicated 
persons. 

Again, in this city there should be set aside 
an area where the indigent can go and imbibe 
without being molested by the police. It must 
be realized that drinking is a way of life and 
a facility such as an outside park area could 
be provided. It would be patrolled by the 
police and drinking would not be illegal 
there. In winter a heated arena should be 
provided, with cheap coffee available. This 
would empty the streets and lanes of the 
alcoholics. 


Service Organizations 


A. It has been drawn to our attention man} 
times that those agencies which collect cloth- 
ing and boots from the general population fol 
distribution to the poor tend to sell the best 
articles in their own thrift stores. It is there 
fore ridiculous for a government institution tc 
send someone who is getting equipped to g 
to work, down to one of these agencies for % 
free issue of boots or clothes, when all that i 
left is that which is unsaleable. Men, wh 
must wear shoes either too small or severa 
sizes too large, are bound to get chronic foo 
disorders or infections. 


Assault 


We suggest a federally sponsored confer 
ence to explore the methods of controllin 
belligerent alcoholics and hostile individual 
in a hostel or jail environment. Recent tech 
niques of crowd control might well be used 4 
prevent damage to both parties. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. H. Stares, 
President, 
The Gardenside Society. 
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APPENDIX “C” 


Brief to the 


Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty 


Honourable R. A. Speaker, Chairman 
Human Resources Development Authority 
Province of Alberta 


July 21, 1970 


The Speech from the Throne on April 15, 
1965, announced the Government of Canada’s 
intention to develop “a program for the full 
utilization of our human resources and the 
elimination of poverty among our people”, 
Over five years have passed since this com- 
mitment was made, and now the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty is travelling 
across Canada to “define and elucidate the 
problem of poverty and to recommend appro- 
priate action”. 

The history of these five years very ade- 
quately reflects the complexity of the issue 
we refer to as “poverty”, the inadequacy and 


infiexity of contemporary social, economic 


and political institutions to understand and 
cope with multi-factor problems, and the 


ambivalence of public opinions and attitudes. 
r 


_ The persistence of poverty in Canada raises 


fundamental questions about the nature of 
our socioeconomic system. While it is neces- 
‘sary to understand the origins, dimensions 
and remedial aspects of poverty within the 
context of that system, it is also necessary to 


ask more profound questions that were 
expressed at an earlier time in the life of our 
mation by a number of populist political 


‘movements. It is a tragedy that a country, 
tanking as one of the wealthiest in terms of 
aatural resources, and having a limited popu- 
ation, finds it difficult to develop structures 
hhrough which everyone can freely engage in 
‘ocial and economic enterprises. Many wise 


ersons, uninitiated in the theories of political 
md social science, cannot comprehend what 
's defensible about an economic system that 
eads to need in the midst of abundance. 
Vhile it is commendable to pursue innova- 
lons within the existing system in order to 
Xpand opportunities and economic benefits 
2 more and more citizens, it is evident that 
ae price for maintaining the existing socio- 
conomic system is a continuation of depriva- 
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tion for many individuals: to talk realistically 
about the elimination of poverty amongst our 
people will require more profound political 
and monetary reforms than is presently being 
experienced in Canadian society. 

The Social Credit Government, which had 
its origins in the poverty of the Depression, 
Was sympathetic with the Government of 
Canada’s announced intention to combat pov- 
erty and committed itself to share in this task 
by reviewing its policies and programs. In 
1966, as a prerequisite to new programming it 
undertook a research program to develop 
comprehensive knowledge of the incidence, 
distribution and dimensions of poverty in 
Alberta. Entitled COMMUNITY OPPOR- 
TUNITY ASSESSMENT, this nine-volume 
analysis focused on poverty sectors in five 
representative communities (Indian, Metis, 
mining, marginal farming and prairie) and in 
the two major urban centres, Edmonton and 
Calgary. In addition, an inventory of all 
formal programs in the province, encompass- 
ing federal, provincial, municipal and private 
agencies was compiled in six volumes. Con- 
current with this information effort, the Gov- 
ernment of Alberta developed a new policy 
and program framework for the integration 
and coordination of social and economic devel- 
opment under the broad theme of Human 
Resources Development, and presented this in 
the form of a White Paper to the Alberta 
Legislature in 1967. These new efforts result- 
ed in the establishment of a number of pro- 
grams designed to deal with social and eco- 
nomic deprivation in the context of total 
development in the Province of Alberta. 


These included: 


Human Resources Development Authority 


This is not a department of government but 
a senior coordinating agency which designs 
comprehensive social and economic develop- 
ment plans through local consultation and 
involvement. The Human Resources Develop- 
ment Authority serves the following specific 
purposes: 

(a) Sponsors economic and _ social 
research necessary to determine the 
human and physical resources develop- 
ment problems and potentials in any 
specified area of the province. 
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(b) Fosters awareness among local 
people of their individual opportunities 
and their communities’ problems and 
potentials, and assists and involves local 
people in the preparation of social and 
economic development goals. 

(c) Assists in the implementation of 
projects designed to increase income and 
employment opportunities in under- 
developed urban and rural areas. 


The departments of government are the 
implementing agencies which carry out the 
actual programs originating from the compre- 
hensive plans. 


Human Resources Research Council 


This is a semi-autonomous research agency 
designed to coordinate and support scientific 
inquiries in social, economic and educational 
fields related to the development and conser- 
vation of human resources. 


Department of Social Development 


The old Department of Public Welfare was 
redefined and reorganized as a Department of 
Social Development. The concept of Social 
Development replaced the old concept of 
“welfare” which no longer reflected emerging 
policies and programs. The new approach was 
designed to stress development and rehabili- 
tation as distinct from maintenance and cus- 
tody, to reward initiative demonstrated by 
social welfare recipients, to emphasize pre- 
ventative social services, to actively encour- 
age participation of citizens and private 
industry, to strengthen income security, and 
to develop employment opportunities for wel- 
fare recipients. 

A number of other specific programs that 
have a significant relationship to poverty 
were implemented: 


The Alberta Service Corps 


This began in 1967 as a summer program of 
the Alberta Department of youth. It is 
designed to provide opportunities for young 
people in post-secondary education to become 
involved in communities and _ institutions 
where their idealism, energies and talents can 
be used on positive self-help projects. Volun- 
teer members have served in mental hospi- 
tals, correctional institutions, Indian and 
Metis communities, and special urban areas. 
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Reforms in Penology and Mental Health 


In these two major fields of human care 
and rehabilitation, programs and facilities for 
the treatment and rehabilitation of the men- 
tally ill, and for the custody and rehabilita- 
tion of criminals have been thoroughly stud- 
ied and are presently being reorganized to 
achieve a much higher standard of services. 


Civil Rights 


Programs developed in this area include 
legal aid in criminal and civil cases, crime 
compensation, native court workers and debt- 
ors’ assistance. An Ombudsman has been 
appointed by the Legislative Assembly. 


Native Peoples Development 


Extensive programs of support have been 
developed to allow the following three organi- 
zations a greater measure of autonomy and 
self-determination in their affairs: The Indian 
Association of Alberta, The Metis Association 
of Alberta and The Alberta Native Communi- 
cations Society. 

The above illustrate some of the develop- 
ments during the last four years in Alberta 
that relate directly to the problem of poverty. 
It is impossible to encompass in a short brief 
the detailed analysis and assessment of the 
policies and programs that have emerged 
during these years. Over twenty volumes of 
material have been published dealing with 
various aspects of Human Resources Develop- 
ment: these give more adequate expression to 
our experience in Alberta. Perhaps the best 
contribution to the present discussion of pov- 
erty can be made by reflecting on the recent 
history of our undertakings and abstracting 
those elements that complicate the successful 
reduction of poverty. 


Inadequate Concepts 


The way in which we conceptualize a prob- 
lem directly affects our actions. If our con- 
cepts do not adequately refiect the reality of a 
problem, our actions will probably have limit- 
ed value. 

Poverty is a multi-faceted phenomena, and 
therefore single-factor definitions of poverty 
are inadequate and misleading. Poverty is not 
simply a function of a severely restricted 
income, of failing health, of limited motiva- 
tion, of deficient education and home environ-| 
ment. It is a complex of all these and many 
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other factors, and therefore defies simple defi- 
nition. Consequently, there are no simple 
solutions. 

Poverty must also be conceptualized as part 
of an interaction process. It cannot be isolated 
from other parts of the social and economic 
system, and even when ignored, it feeds back 
on other parts of the society. The kind of 
thinking that allows one sector of government 
to discourage the use of public funds for 
industrial development in a poverty area, 
completely ignoring the huge public invest- 
ment presently being made in the same area 
in the form of welfare and other social ser- 
vices, typifies isolationist thought and leads to 
ineffective programming, Poverty has a per- 
vasive effect that is costly to the entire socio- 
economic system. Until this is recognized, 
more realistic and integrative programs will 
have difficulty developing. Certain regional 
development programs in special areas that 
are just now emerging reflect this more com- 
prehensive thinking. 

One serious conceptual problem that per- 
sists is the tendency to think of poverty in 
either a strict aggregate sense or a strict 
individualistic sense. The aggregate view is a 
statistical perspective; for example, an econo- 

'mist may be satisfied if unemployment can be 
‘reduced to 3 per cent. What this conceptual 
outlook hides is the fact that the percentage 
‘Teally represents thousands of individuals 
-who are living in poverty. The danger of the 
aggregate approach is that it becomes insensi- 
tive to the human tragedy of poverty. 

_ The strict individualistic perspective dis- 
cusses the poor person without reference to 
the social unit of the family or the communi- 
ty. Considered by himself, an individual may 
have very limited rehabilitative potential and 
be a questionable public investment, but con- 
sidered in his role as father, for instance, 
‘decisions about him have consequences for 
‘many other individuals. To deal harshly with 
a father who may be poorly motivated is 
also to deal harshly with a possible dedicated 
mother and aspiring children. If very costly 
second and third generation poverty is to be 
terminated, we must avoid this narrow, 
individualistic thinking and deal with the 
heeds of the entire family. 


Simplistic solutions 


Many of the strategies proposed represent 
‘an over-simplified understanding of poverty. 
It is not a monocausal, single factor phenome- 
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na. Poverty has many origins, and usually 
manifests itself in a mixture of economic, 
social and psychological characteristics. Sim- 
plistic solutions generally fall into one of the 
following categories: 


(1) The poor person has a motivational 
problem and can be best rehabilitated by psy- 
chological-type counselling, This approach, 
which says that “if a person really wants ta 
work, he can find a job”, does not always face 
the fact that opportunities are created by the 
€conomic structure. 


(2) The poor person is a victim of an 
oppressive political system and that through 
social action and more direct cilizen involve- 
ment in the decision-making mechanism, the 
economic problems will be alleviated. Certair 
community development strategies utilized 
this approach of confrontation with the pre- 
vailing political forces. 


(3) The plight of the poor can best be dealt 
with through income security programs. This 
is often the perspective of economists who 
advocate guaranteed incomes and other simi- 
lar schemes as the best attack on poverty. 
This approach disregards the social-psycho- 
logical dimensions of the problem. 


(4) A more recent approach, particularly 
related to people of Indian and Eskimo ances- 
try, calls for the return to the more primitive 
and pure way of life that characterized their 
culture in earlier centuries. This idealistic 
Position, even if one considers it commenda- 
ble, is unworkable in an age when cultured 
groups can no longer live in isolation and are 
inescapably involved in modern Civilization. 

Each of these strategies indicates compo- 
nents that must be considered in an holistic 
approach to poverty, but alone any one of 
them is inadequate, and when over-empha- 
sized, any one of them will interfere with the 
recognition of other factors that are 
important. 

The discussion about a guaranteed annual 
income illustrates the danger of over-sim- 
plication. An economic definition of poverty 
says that anyone below a certain level of 
income cannot purchase the necessities of life. 
This aspect of poverty can be handled by a 
guaranteed annual income. However, if we 
use a demographic definition of poverty and 
define anyone located at the lower end of the 
income scale as poor, there will be poverty as 
long as there is variation in income. The only 
way to combat this type of poverty is to 
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reduce income disparity. This will not be 
done to any appreciable extent by a guaran- 
teed annual income. Further if a social-psy- 
chological concept of relative deprivation is 
applied to poverty, then individuals will feel 
poor when they see people who they define as 
their peers “better off” than they. People 
receiving only the guaranteed annual income 
will still feel poor in relation to others earn- 
ing a higher income. 

The supply of money is not the only factor 
affecting poverty. Some people have a rela- 
tively low standard of living from a relatively 
high income. These people often lack the per- 
sonal organizational ability or the money 
management skills that are necessary to 
derive the best level of living benefits from 
the income they receive. Others are able to 
buy well but are not able to use the products 
they purchase wisely. Appliances become 
inoperative because of lack of repair and 
other household effects become _ useless 
because of improper upkeep. These and other 
factors affect the use of income, and they are 
all aspects of poverty which will not be 
solved by a guaranteed annual income. 

While the Government of Alberta is in 
favor of some form of guaranteed economic 
security, we would warn against viewing it as 
a panacea for poverty. It may be a part of the 
solution but obviously does not cope with the 
social-psychological dimensions of poverty. 


Inefficient Knowledge 


A persistent problem such as_ poverty 
always raises the question about the adequacy 
of our knowledge. It is often assumed that the 
development of further information will lead 
to more effective action. Concerning poverty 
at this particular time, it is safe to say that 
there is no deficiency of general knowledge. 
During the past five years, social scientists 
and other specialists in Europe, U.S.A. and 
Canada have published literally thousands of 
research studies and reports dealing with 
poverty and human resources development. 

The problem is not the lack of knowledge, 
but the inefficient utilization and application 
of that knowledge in the decision-making 
process. This results both from the manner in 
which the information is presently organized, 
and from the translation problems between 
the scientific community and the political 
community. 

A great amount of the knowledge is highly 
specialized, and because interdisciplinary 
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frameworks which can integrate this great 
variety of material are still being developed, 
the knowledge is of limited utility. There is a 
great need in Canada to develop a federated 
information system which integrates our 
emerging data and knowledge about social, 
economic, political and related matters. This 
venture could be aided by greater encourage- 
ment for interdisciplinary efforts in the social 
scientific community. The Government of 
Alberta has proceeded in this direction by the 
establishment of the Human _ Resources 
Research Council. As a country, however, we 
still lack a national effort that will integrate 
our merging social scientific endeavor and 
organize our knowledge into more efficient 
form. Consideration should be given to the 
establishment of a major scientific institution 
that would serve human development in a 
manner similar to the National Research 
Council’s role in physical and technological 
development. 


A related problem concerns the transfer of 
knowledge from the scientific community to 
the political community. A great deal of pov- 
erty research has appeared in the form of 
voluminous reports, utilizing specialized social 
scientific terminology, and employing tenta- 
tive and conditional statements. This often 
has limited value to the political decision- 
making community which requires generalist 
knowledge, statements of some cetainty, and 
popular language. Much greater attention 
must be given to methods of translating find- 
ings from one group to the other, while 
respecting the concerns of both. Under the 
present situation, a great deal of valuable 
knowledge about poverty sits on library 
shelves in a format that is of limited value tc 
those who must make public decisions. 


Ambivalent Public Attitudes 


During the years of the Depression, povert} 
was a problem shared by the majority o 
people in certain parts of this country 
Because their deprivation was so evidenth 
related to a collapse in the economic system 
the individuals did not interpret their bein; 
poor as a matter of personal inadequacy 
They did not lose their pride, and many di 
not feel stigmatized when they received helt 
Today, however, by most conventional defini’ 
tions, poverty is a minority problem. Conse! 
quently public attitudes are often judgmenta 
the rationale being that if the majority o 
people are economically self-sufficient, the 
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those who are poor must be personally 
responsible. It is much more difficult to 
understand that the economic system still has 
defects, although they are less evident except 
in periods of high unemployment due to 
deliberate economic policies of restraint. 
Because of these prevailing public attitudes, 
those who utilize welfare and income security 
services experience social disgrace and other 
feelings of stigma. To recover the individual’s 
self-respect, some advocate that welfare ser- 
‘vices should be a matter of right, but even 
this measure will be of little value if public 
opinion remains unenlightened about the 
complex interaction of economic structures 
and personal opportunities. 

The ambivalence of public attitudes also 
finds expression in the incompatibility of 
emotional and economic concerns. Many citi- 
zens are appalled when they are made aware 
of certain poverty conditions that exist in this 
country and emotionally respond by demand- 
ing that governments take action to remove 
the deprivation. On the other hand, many of 
these same people are very critical of govern- 
ment efforts, reflected in increased taxation, 
to expand services to people who are poor. 
This ambivalence applies particularly to the 
media industry. A favorite topic for feature 
articles and documentaries in newspapers, 
magazines and other forms of media has been 
the plight of the poor and the inadequacy of 
government programs. However, there has 
not been a corresponding interest in the 
media advocating increased taxation that 
would be necessary to greatly improve the 
present social services. There is an inherent 
dilemma in being emotionally positive and 
economically negative towards poverty. 


Characteristics of the 
Contemporary Political System 


_ In the parliamentary system of democracy, 
governments are accountable to the majority 
of the electorate for the programs they imple- 
ment. The role played by the opposition and 
the media ensure that ineffective programs 
are exposed. For this reason, governments 
must be convinced that proposed new pro- 
zrams will be effective. Certain types of pro- 
zrams such as those designed to combat pov- 
arty require the motivation and participation 
of the people if they are to be a success. It is 
‘therefore necessary to “sell” programs in 
wrder to ensure their effectiveness. This “sell- 
ng” of new programs to combat poverty gen- 
‘rally creates wide publicity which leads to 
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inflated expectations about the programs. 
People who are the targets of programs (or in 
target regions) expect their way of life to 
change almost immediately. Since poverty is 
a multi-faceted problem and has developed 
over lengthy periods of time, it cannot be 
solved instantaneously. The public, often 
seeing no immediate visible result, becomes 
easily discouraged and_ disillusioned. This 
type of situation is vulnerable to opposition, 
and the government must often reconsider 
participation or continued program develop- 
ment. 

Solutions to a minority problem which may 
require a rational, long-range approach often 
seem difficult with our parliamentary political 
system that ultimately reflects the majority 
will. Even though the Government of Alberta 
has long-term objectives, certain types of 
poverty that have taken a generation or more 
to develop will not be quickly overcome by 
commitments that cannot extend beyond the 
four-to-five-year tenure of an_ elected 
administration. This is a difficult problem and 
the best immediate solution seems to be the 
minimization of publicity which creates 
unrealistic expectations. Publicity should 
stress the process of programs and play down 
the emphasis on immediate results. A longer- 
term solution is to ensure that minority 
groups have access to public decision-makers. 
The Government of Alberta is presently 
establishing a number of advisory and appeal 
committees to the Minister of Social Develop- 
ment whose membership will include recipi- 
ents of social assistance. 


Cumbersome Administrative Structures 


One of the most frustrating aspects of con- 
temporary government is the cumbersome 
bureaucratic structure that continues to be 
utilized in the administration of complex soci- 
oeconomic programs. Based on the depart- 
mental system, which is narrow in perspec- 
tive, hierarchical in authority, and very slow 
at processing information and decisions, the 
administration system often intimidates the 
most experienced and best efforts in anti-pov- 
erty programing. 

Poverty is multi-faceted—it relates to both 
public and private sectors, and spills across 
many jurisdictional boundaries. An organiza- 
tional structure that does not have the capaci- 
ty to handle complex information and deci- 
sions in a comprehensive and integrated 
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manner cannot properly comprehend or deal 
with this problem. 

At present, there are serious deficiencies 
in the relationships between government and 
private organizations, between various levels 
of government, and between departments 
within any single level of government. Every- 
one dealing extensively with poverty agrees 
that a much more effective system of coordi- 
nation is necessary, but very few officials or 
bureaucrats are willing to share their juris- 
dictional powers, or consider legal changes, 
that would make integrated coordination a 
reality. 

Unless a greater willingness is expressed by 
departmental and agency officials to unite in 
a common effort to tackle poverty, and to be 
less protective about their “jurisdictional 
backyards”, slow progress will be made. 

To be more effective in the future, poverty 
programming must begin by first analyzing 
the nature and dimension of the problem and 
then designing appropriate legal and adminis- 
trative structures. If public officials persist in 
in viewing complex problems through their 
traditional perspectives, the problem will 
persist. 

Officials combatting poverty are continually 
confronted by a fragmented governmental 
structure. One of the best examples is the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion. 
The Government of Alberta was led to 
believe, at least initially, that this new de- 
partment would act as a coordinating agency 
within the federal government and that fed- 
eral-provincial agreements negotiated with 
DREE would be comprehensive agreements. 
This would make it possible for the Govern- 
ment of Alberta to attack the multi-faceted 
problems of poverty with a multi-faceted 
approach. It soon became evident that this 
was no possible. The Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion, like all standard gov- 
ernment departments (both federal and pro- 
vincial) has accepted a relatively narrow 
mandate and considers its job done when it 
reaches its interpretation of its mandate. If 
comprehensive agreements are to be reached, 
the Government of Alberta must negotiate, 
not with the Government of Canada, but with 
each department and agency of the federal 
government. This is extremely cumbersome 
and complicated. The effectiveness of pro- 
grams dealing with poverty would be greatly 
facilitated if the Government of Canada de- 
veloped a single agency that was legally 
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empowered to coordinate planning and nego- 
tiating efforts of all federal government > 
departments and agencies. In Alberta, the 
Human Resources Development Authority 
was established to serve that purpose. 
Another deficiency of the present adminis- 
trative structure is seen in the experience of 
individuals in need. To the poor person, the | 
present bureaucratic labyrinth is overwhelm- 
ing and sometimes frightening. Persons or | 
families that face a number of interacting | 
problems must frequently make their way | 
from one department to another in at least | 
two levels of government. Unless individuals | 
are highly motivated to achieve some well | 
defined goal, and unless they are thoroughly | 
knowledgeable about the types and location 
of services offered, they will have limited | 
chance of success. It is far easier to accept | 
welfare payments and remain in the poverty | 
situation. An integrated system for the deliv- | 
ery of services would alleviate this problem. { 
It should be possible to develop centres where 
the majority of human development agencies, 
representing all levels of government and the! 
private sector, could work in close coopera- 
tion. The feasibility of a pilot project 
embodying this concept is now being studied | 
by a tri-governmental committee established | 
in the City of Edmonton. 
A further aspect concerns the need for’ 
greater flexibility. Programs aimed at poverty 
problems must be highly flexible in nature, | 
leaving many operational decisions up to the 
regional officials who are to implement the) 
program. As the local people who participate: 
in the programs become more involved, they | 
tend to interpret needs and solutions to prob- 
lems differently than professional planners.) 
Programs must be fiexible enough to accom-) 
modate these differences in interpretation. 
This kind of flexibility is not available with) 
present federal-provincial agreements nego- 
tiated with DREE. Federal negotiators have) 
insisted that funds be attached to very specif- 
ic projects and that deviations from these spe- 
cific project must be referred to Ottawa. This 
makes implementation of agreements inflexi- 
ble and reduces the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. It would be much more satisfactory for 
agreements to be written only with broad! 
program outlines and the specific projects 
under these programs to be subject only te 
the review of a federal-provincial liaison 
committee. : 
| 
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Eclipse of the 
Non-Governmental Sector 


In recent years there has been increasing 
public pressure upon governments to expand 
their jurisdictions into areas that previously 
were served by charitable organizations, 
voluntary community agencies and private 
industry. This expansion of governmental 
departments and agencies into nearly every 
area of social and economic life has in many 
instances undermined local initiative and 
responsible participation. There appears to be 
an emerging apathy which responds to prob- 
lems by saying “let government look after it”. 

This is a particularly critical development 
for certain forms of anti-poverty efforts that 
require a high degree of local initiative and 
citizen participation to be effective, 

If this trend is to be counteracted, govern- 
ments must give greater recognition to the 
role of the non-governmental sector. New 
innovations in partnership and cooperation 
between the public and private sectors must 
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be initiated, and the proper role of each in 
social and economic development must be 
explored. 

In relation to the non-professional, govern- 
ments must recognize the tremendous poten- 
tial resources in the volunteer movement. 
Formal opportunities must be provided for 
volunteers to participate in human develop- 
ment programs, and assistance in the form of 
training programs and resource personnel 
must be provided. 

In relation to private industry, governments 
must re-examine the virtual monopoly 
departments now have in the implementation 
of socioeconomic programs. There is good 
indication that many social services provided 
by governmental agencies could be success- 
fully contracted to private industry through a 
mechanism referred to as “Request for 
Proposal”. This new approach to involve the 
private sector in the achievement of public 
goals is presently in an experimental stage in 
the Government of Alberta. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Humans On Welfare was incorporated on 
January 26th, 1970, under the Alberta Socie- 
ties Act. Its membership numbering 488, and 
representing over 50,000 welfare recipients in 
Alberta, is comprised of persons receiving 
assistance (any form) as voting members; 
interested citizens as associate members; and 
business firms/organizations as Honorary 
Commercial members. It originated from con- 


cerned welfare recipients and had no profes- 
sional outside Social animation in _ its 
formation. 


Humans On Welfare is both a self-help and 
a social action organization. Its objects are to: 

1. (a) To inform the people of Canada about 
the conditions and status of all persons in this 
country who are not self-supporting and 
requiring public or private assistance. 

(b) To engage in study and research in 
order to better the status and conditions of all 
persons in this country or any part thereof 
who may require financial or material 
assistance. 

(c) To stimulate and encourage Govern- 
ments at all levels, corporations, and 
individuals to review and improve the physi- 
cal and psychological environments of all 
people requiring financial or material 
assistance. 


2. To provide suitable opportunities and 
counsel to welfare recipients to help them 
help themselves out of the welfare trap. 


3. To do all things which are incidental and 
conducive to achieving the above mentioned 
objects. 


Poverty: To The Poor 


It would be presumptuous for us to offer 
you a new definition of Poverty. Suffice to 
state, that to become poor... to be forced te 
seek welfare assistance... is to be damned tc 
second-class citizenship; to be thought of, and 
treated, as something less than a humar 
being. Raped of dignity, you experience con- 
stant panic, frustrations, deprivation anc 
injustices. Worse still, is the shattering hope- 
lessness of knowing you are trapped with 
very little chance of ever getting out of it... 
because the “system” is designed to keep yot 
there...to maintain you in the welfare 
trap... and unless you possess extra-ordinary 
determination and good health...or blesse¢ 
with good luck... you will remain trapped 01 
welfare street to stink and die there. 


We are the birds in a not-so-gilded cage 
We are much talked about of late... viewe/ 
and reviewed with mixed curiosity, amuse 
ment and disdain. But are we muc} 
“thought” of. Is there a real concern? Or is j 
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still an attitude of pity, and “sick charity” 
towards us poor people? “Feed us crumbs 
to-day to keep us quiet for another month”. 
We hope not. We too have a “Canadian 
Dream” and still a little belief that a nation 
as great as ours will awaken to the fact that 
it has four to five million second-class citi- 
zens... welfare recipients, the working poor, 
the aged and the disabled... and that it must 
if it is to realize success as a nation... 
change its system to render these people their 
rightful first-class citizenship. Or not unlike 
other great nations who ignored the poor too 
long, Canada wil face self-destruction. 


We, the professional poor, do not profess to 
know all the answers. The effects of having 
lived the problems may be just as damaging 
in decision making as the drawbacks of 
having merely read and learnt a little of them 
in textbooks. However, we sincerely hope that 
our views and suggestions expressed herein 
will assist your Committee in its challenging, 
admirable, if not useless, task. Your eventual 
report and recommendations to the Govern- 
ment of Canada may be meaningful, consid- 
ered and enacted, provided sufficient public 
support is given. It is especially for this 
reason that we are here to-day to hopefully 
reach the public and urge their concern of 
our problems and their support of your aims. 


The Welfare System To-Day 
What Price Freedom? 


Freedom of the individual is the priceless 
and most fundamental principle of democra- 
cy. Sadly, present welfare programmes are 
anti-democratic; their present administrative 
processes deprives the poor of the freedom of 
choice...of the freedom to make even the 
most minute decision as a human being. 


The most illustrative and shocking example 
of this is the antiquated voucher system still 
in effect in Alberta, a wealthy province that 
supposedly is the leading province in human 
development programmes. As well stated by 
Senator Croll, the voucher system is totally 
indefensible...and should not be tolerated 
by any responsible, informed elected officials. 
We have submitted a brief to the Alberta 
Government last February (see Appendix 
‘A”) without results. How many more demon- 
strations are required...and can anyone feel 
certain the frustrations and anger of the 
recipients will not violently erupt in further 
Jemonstrations? We emphatically recommend 
and urge your Committee to initiate immedi- 
we pressure on your Government to make it 
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a provision under the Canada Assistance Act 
that no province can administrate a welfare 
voucher system; and that financial grants to 
the provinces be withheld until this provision 
is met. 


Guaranteed Income: A Priority Solution 


The problems of poverty, we all know, are 
complex and not exclusively economic. How- 
ever, money surely, is the most essential and 
basic tool required to reconstruct a society 
demolished by poverty. We believe that the 
concept of a Guaranteed Annual Income is a 
fundamental requisite in implementing new 
effective programmes. We will not attempt to 
argue its merits academically herein. Nor are 
we stating that guaranteed annual income is 
the magic formula that will end poverty... 
But surely, it will arrest it. One of the 
hidden, and yet most important advantages of 
the Guaranteed Annual Income to welfare 
recipients is the dignified and humane 
manner in which we shall receive assistance. 
By removing the stigma of welfare as pres- 
ently known and experienced by us will put 
an end to victimization and exploitation of 
the poor by profiteering landlords and corpo- 
rations that engage in high-cost contracts 
with the Governments to supply the poor 
with goods and services on an exclusive basis. 
Example of this are the present exuberant 
rents charged when landlords agree to rent to 
welfare recipients. (Appendix “B” — Case 
Histories); the subsidization of flop-houses as 
single men’s hostels (Appendix “C”); and the 
practises of large retail food and clothing 
stores in supplying welfare recipients and 
drug prescriptions (Appendix “D’’). Dissenters 
of Guaranteed Annual Income plan are using 
implausible, naive and affluent—orientated 
arguments such as: 


(a) It would increase taxation and 
cause harm to our economy. 


(b) It would destroy work incentive. 


The basis for the first argument is an 
attempt to prove the concept as a “double 
taxation”, ete.—but fails to point out that our 
Canadian Tax System favors the rich and hits 
hardest the low-income groups. 


In the second instance, it suggests that 
there would be an increase in the number of 
work drop-outs, and also suggests that the 
ability to manage and use money effectively 
is closely related to the ability to make 
money by working. Is it not amazing that the 
poor should be kept poor in order to force 
them to work? One would also think that the 
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ability to manage money was related to edu- 
cation, training, patterns of expenditures in 
the community and among peer groups, the 
arts of advertising and marketing, and other 
factors. Strange isn’t it, very few people are 
concerned about how the wealthy and middle 
classes spend or manage their money. I 
wonder at times, if they had to do with an 
income of $2,000 to $4,000 or even $5,000 per 
year, if they would not require extraordinary 
ability to manage their lives. 


There must of course be safeuards. Guar- 
anteed Income will not eliminate the ‘‘need” 
for all social and welfare programmes. 


Guaranteed Employment 
Futility of Man-Power Services 


Over 10 per cent of persons on Alberta 
Welfare rolls are unemployed employables. 
Some of 5,000 persons, of which the greatest 
majority are females. Their chances of getting 
off—welfare are largely dependent on wheth- 
er or not they can find a job at decent wages. 
With the scarcity of job opportunities pres- 
ently at the critical stage, their chances are 
made even more minimal by the fact that 
present employment services provided by 
Manpower and other agencies are totally inef- 
fective. In fact, the vested interest of Canada 
Manpower lie not in the employee but in the 
employer. It is a well known fact that the 
welfare recipient applying for work through 
Manpower is given the Cold shoulder. 
Because he is on welfare, he is identified to 
the mind of the Manpower representative as 
“hard-to-place”...a non-marketable item... 
In fairness to the Manpower personnel, they 
can hardly be blamed, as their own jobs are 
jeopardized unless they place their quota of 
applicants per month or year. This is the 
shameful “efficiency program” Canada Man- 
power imposes on its own placement person- 
nel... and a further assertion of the fact that 
Manpower’s entire policy is orientated to the 
employer instead of the employee. 


Contrary to the beliefs of a few (and too 
many, at that) the unemployed, employable 
welfare recipient is not a lazy bum and you 
had already had various statistics to prove 
this true. Voluntary unemployment, voluntary 
welfare living is not a significant factor in 
our Society. Most welfare people want to 
work. But with the lack of job opportunities, 
the alarming rise of unemployment, the inac- 
cessible training and upgrading programmes, 
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and the futility of ManPower services, what 
chances have we to work—and become 
humans again? 


We have demonstrated through our “Hu- 
man’s For Hire”! division (Appendix “E”) 
that by placing more emphasis on the 
employee instead of the employer, a better 
result is achieved--and we have done it with- 
out funds. 


It is therefore essential that your committee 
recommend a quick major overhaul of the 
Canada Manpower services to enhance and 
not hinder the work incentives provided by 
the proposed Guaranteed Annual Income pro- 
gramme. Clearly, Manpower’s role should be 
threefold: 

1, A more personal in-depth analysis of 
the unemployed person looking for work. 

2. A more efficient method of attracting 
potential employers; and constant 
research and recommendations in creat- 
ing job openings. 

3. Implementing training programmes 
and making them more accessible. 


Legal Care: Why Not? 


The Humans on Welfare Organization sees 
the need for greatly increased legal aid to the 
indigent. A broader spectrum of legal services 
should be made available to the poor; counsel 
should be provided to assist the poor in deal- 
ing with government boards; and the addi- 
tional services as well as those already exist- 
ent should be made more readily available te 
the impoverished. These are three much 
needed reforms in the legal aid system as it 
stands today. They could be effected immedi- 
ately and would be, we feel, practical. 


A discussion of conditions in Alberta’s lega! 
aid “scene” is necessary in order to appreci- 
ate our suggestions for reform. The Alberte 
Legal Aid Plan accepted some 3351 cases las’ 
year of which 2466 were criminal. Of the 
remaining 885 civil cases 795 or 88 per cen 
dealt with divorce (631 cases), wardship, sepa: 
ration, custody, and maintenance. A mere 9 
civil cases dealt with defending the poor 
surely there are many more instances wher' 
a poor man as an individual or the poor as % 
group have cause to seek legal advice. 


Garnishment of wages by  unscrupulou 
credit companies, even as goods purchase’ 
prove faulty; summary eviction, discrimina} 
tion against Indians and Metis as well as th 
poor, summary dismissal and many othe 
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grievances require adequate counsel to pro- 
tect the rights of the poor. Often a simple 
telephone call made by the lawyer can pre- 
vent repossession of some piece of property. 

The poor are often intimitated by bureau- 
cratic procedure and generally he does not 
know when a lawyer is needed—and his very 
feelings of despair may prevent him from 
taking action. The poor man is too often mis- 
trustful of the muddle or upper class lawyer. 

In the matter of welfare rights, recipients 
aave to date been without adequate appeal 
machinery to file grievances of errors, injus- 
‘ices, etc. The Alberta Government has publi- 
sized that it will soon set up a new Citizens 
committee to hear Welfare appeals and to 
comply to the Canada Assistance Act. The 
Sroposed manner on which appeals will be 
veard necessitates the welfare recipient to file 
lis appeal in writing, first to the regional 
lirector, then to the regional committee, and 
urther on to the Central (provincial) Com- 
nittee. An admirable system perhaps, if wel- 
are recipients were lawyers. But the truth is 
hat the majority of recipients are not suffi- 
iently educated, trained or knowledgeable of 
heir rights, to be expected to file properly in 
vriting their grievances, They require legal 
ounsel. But there are no provisions for legal 
id in this respect under present systems or 
uture plans. A much needed Citizens Appeal 
vommittee will be turned into a shameful 
orce unless recipients filing appeals have 
eady accessibility to legal-aid. 

The Citizens Appeal Committee itself 
Made up of 11 citizens) should also have 
Ccessibility to independent legal counsel 
efore reaching decisions—and not by having 
lawyer per se appointed as a member of its 
ommittee, as now proposed. 

We, Humans On Welfare Society, recom- 
1end two solutions to alleviate the legal 
roblems of the poor: 

1. Establishment of Store-Front Legal 
Aid Clinics. 
2. National or Provincial Legal-Care 
Plan 


The neighbourhood or store-front law clin- 
S could be established as an immediate solu- 
on without great expense, and as valuable 
lot projects. These type of clinics would 
rovide easy accessibility to legal aid for the 
90r...and would overcome the fear the 
dor have of lawyers. The lawyers part- or 
(-time could easily build a rapport with the 
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poor of a community without lowering his 
professionalism or his standard of living. 

The United States O.E.O.’s store-front legal- 
aid program, although relatively new and 
small-sealed is nevertheless handling hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases per year, and is 
indication of the advantages of such a 
programme. 

Store-front law offices are not the total- 
solution to the problems of providing legal 
assistance to the poor. A more comprehensive 
legal-care programme similar to medicare 
should be established to guarantee competent 
legal assistance to every citizen regardless of 
class—thus again removing the stigmatization 
of the poor as now happens when the poor 
dares ask for legal-aid. 

We hope that your Committee will motivate 
the Governments and the Canadian Bar 
Association to enact these measures. 


Public Housing: So What Else is New? 


There is nothing more disheartening to the 
poor than to witness helplessly the present 
drives to build more public housing units. 
The architects, the civic, provincial and feder- 
al housing officials and other professionals are 
having great fun it seems playing their build- 
ing games. The objects of the game appear 
merely to be build as many, as cheaply, as 
quickly, as you can, and who cares if they are 
the best type of houses for those lazy poor 
people to live-in. And what if we are creating 
more ghettoes, Who Cares? We care... We 
care a damn... We advocate public housing 
only if they are single separate dwellings, 
ordinary homes purchased by the city and 
rented to the poor, without the further stigma 
of welfare that existing public housing 
projects carry. It may appear practical and 
economically favorable to park the poor 
together in the new handsome chicken coops 
called public housing units but experience has 
taught us, (and should have taught them) that 
they only create ghettoes sooner or later, and 
are basically inhuman. 

We also recommend that welfare recipients 
be given the opportunity to purchase homes 
through the government rather than subsidiz- 
ing profiteering landlords. 


Freed Husbands: Deserted Wives and Doomed 
Children 


Humans On Welfare emphasizes to your 
Committee the need for more effective legal 
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enforcement of child maintenance. Reasons 
Why: 

(1) To enable the mother and children 
to maintain self-respect and dignity, in 
that they are not totally dependent upon 
government charity. 

(2) To instill a more responsible aiti- 
tude in the divorced male parent and 
stimulate his awareness of his obligations 
to his children. 

(3) To relieve the burden on the gener- 
al tax-paying public. 

(4) To discourage the divorced male 
from engendering new financial respon- 
sibilities when he is not meeting his pri- 
mary obligations. 

(5) To help alleviate the socio-economic 
problems caused by irresponsible male 
parents. 


Example: 

We have a young female member of 
Humans On Welfare, who has two children. 
She was married for five years when her 
husband abandoned his family. This family 
was middle income family, with a large home, 
new car, and expensive furniture and appli- 
ances. She was forced to move out of a too 
expensive home and now lives in a bachelor 
suite with her children, with a minimum of 
furniture. 

Her Monthly Budget is now: 


Rent $120. 
Food 63. 
Clothing 25. 
Personal incidentals 10. 
Household incidentals 5s 
Utilities 5. 

$228. 


Mrs. A. does not have marketable skills, 
therefore is unable to obtain work. The 
breakdown of her marriage has left her emo- 
tionally bereft, and even if she did have a 
vocation this would not ensure she was physi- 
cally and emotionally able to maintain a 
home plus a steady job. A condition typical of 
the majority of women faced with this over- 
whelming burden. The two small children 
involved are already suffering the trauma of 
losing both father and a_ well adjusted 
mother. They now live in the grey drab non- 
world of always having to hear their mother 
refuse almost every request they approach 
her with, because she does not have the funds 
or facilities to accommodate them. The father 
of this is blatantly flaunting the law, 
because he is not supporting his family in any 
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fashion, either financially or psychologically. 
Mr. A. is a skilled tradesman earning well 
above the average income. He lives in an 
expensive high-rise apartment, drives a 1970 
Corvette, and is engaged to a girl not yet in 
her twenties. Mrs. A. has continually peti- 
tioned the Courts of Alberta to enforce finan- 
cial support, and has thus far had no success. 
This is not an isolated case, the writers of this 
petition are in very similar circumstances, 
and speak for approximately 10,000 women in 
Alberta alone. This is an intolerable situation. 
Our present laws and enforcement practices 
actually aid and abet this gross exploitation 
of both abandoned women and children and 
the general public. This problem can no 
longer be ignored unless society is prepared 
to pay the price. 


Old Age: Cry To-day—Die Tomorrow! 


The elderly citizen, if he happens to be 
poor, is probably the most damned of 
individuals. Does he deserve it? No one really 
thinks not. But then why are they at the 
bottom of the barrel of assistance pro- 
grammes? When one realizes that 98 percent 
of Americans die penniless, the plight of the 
elderly should be given our priority concern. 
The haunting memory of visiting a father im 
an elderly-citizens home is still with me. J 
wanted to take him for a drive to the lake. 
“Leave me here” he said, going out, means 
readjustment when I get back. You brought 
me here to die and I await it with resignation. 
He was poor. I was poor. My tears were not 
silent as his. Could I have done more? 


The truth is that old people generally dc 
not want communal housing or segregation 
Nor do they all have health problems. The 
building of old age homes, modern as they 
may appear, should not be the sole provisior 
of accommodation for healthy elderly people 
Why not ask the aged what they want before 
doing anything. Why not get them involvec 
in the decision making and policies that effec 
them? In regards to financial assistance, thei 
guaranteed income must be geared to mee 
their needs. 


Example: 

Man and Wife—Own their own home 
assessed at between $4,000 to $5,000. Pa; 
taxes of $196.00 per annum. Man—82 
receives old age Pension plus supplement 0 
$111.00, plus $37.20 from Social Developmen! 
Total of $148.00. The Wife is 53 and unem 
ployable. They pay all utilities, including tele 
phone—Wife cannot receive a Buss pas 


because of age and can not use her husband’) 
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as they are not transferable. House is over 
fifty years old, roof leaks and is badly in need 
of paint and repairs. The Federal Govern- 
ment gives 5 percent increase in January re: 
cost of living and D.S.D... deduct it from 
monthly allowance. 


Humans on Welfare Society urges your 
Committee to bring to light the real concerns 
of the aged poor and to persuade your Govern- 
ment to implement immediate reforms in 
their programmes for the aged. 


Human Rights: A Welfare Fallacy 


Privacy, as well as freedom, is surely a 
fundamental human and democratic 
right... a right you will take great pains to 
safeguard... unless you happen to be poor 
and on welfare. The welfare recipient enjoys 
as much human rights as a jailed convict. In 
some cases, even less. The invasion of privacy 
by Welfare Officers was well exemplified in 
the Canadian Civil Liberties Association brief 
presented to your Committee. (32:31) Here, in 
Alberta, we could cite affidavits of at least 
twenty cases of such flagrant violation of 
human rights. We therefore reiterate the 
C.C.L.A.’s General Council, Alan Borovoy’s 
recommendation that the payment of a wel- 
fare allowance will not enable Welfare Offi- 
cers without a proper warrant to compel 
access to the homes of welfare recipients. 


We also advocate Mr. Borovoy’s other 
recommendations for improvements (32:36, 
Part D); and hope your committee will take 
initiate in pressing for reforms in welfare 
orogrammes, where human rights are a 
‘fallacy! 


Municipal, Provincial, Federal Welfare 
>rogrammes! Who is the Ultimate Authority? 


The Right Honourable John Munro, Minis- 
er of National Health and Welfare not too 
ong ago told the poor to get organized... and 
0 fight for our rights. Then he went into 
liding and left it to our own decision who we 
vould approach to force changes in the 
ystem. When we go to the City, we are told 
he Province is responsible for welfare pro- 
Tammes. When we go to the Province, they 
ay its the Federal and the Federal simply 
at your back, turn you around and send you 
ack to the Province or City. Citizens welfare 
Toups are here to stay. The buck passing 
iust stop. Information on existing welfare 
rogrammes must be made available to us in 
lear, concise terms along with our participa- 
fon in plans for future programmes. The 
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Canada Assistance Act must be clearly 
defined. Administrative Costs of welfare pro- 
grammes must also be clearly stated. Grants 
to the Province under the Canada Assistance 
Act should be publicized and checked to 
insure they are not used by the Provinces for 
Non-Welfare purposes. Right now, monies 
under that Act, are finding the building of 
bridges—structural steel ones, not the kind 
that closes the gap of communications. 


Summary of Recommendations and 
Conclusion 


The Humans On Welfare Society respectfully 
urges the Special Senate Committee On Poy- 
erty to recommend the following: 

(1) A Guaranteed Annual Income 


(2) Guaranteed Employment through a 
major overhaul of Canada ManPower 
Services. 


(3) Be it a provision of the Canada Assist- 
ance Act that no Government Federal or Pro- 
vincial be allowed to administrate a welfare 
voucher system. 

(4) A system of store-front law offices be 
set-up to provide easily accessible legal aid as 
soon as possible; that a study in the feasibili- 
ty of a legal-care programme be undertaken. 

(5) A strengthening on the enforcement of 
child maintenance. 

(6) Public Housing must be contained to the 
purchase of single, separate dwellings—and 
that opportunities and assistance be given 
welfare recipients to purchase their own 
home. 


(7) That the elderly poor be consulted as to 
their needs and involved in decision-making. 

(8) That provisions be enacted under 
Canada Assistance Act to ensure equal justice 
and protect the Human Rights of welfare 
recipients. 

(9) That the Canada Assistance Act be 
clearly defined along with welfare adminis- 
trative costs. 


Within the context of our submission, we 
are not able to deal adequately with all the 
disparities of welfare and poverty or project 
all our concerns or suggested changes in a 
system we did not create but which created 
us, the no longer helpless poor. 


Respectfully Submitted. 
July 21st, 1970. 


John McNamara, Executive Director, Humans 
On Welfare Society. 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 


Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 
Deputy Chairman) 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll] moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 

That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 


In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 


The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators 
serving on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate 
and report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The questions being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Whitehorse, WEDNESDAY, July 22, 1970. 
Elk’s Hall. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met his day at 2.00 p.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman); Carter, Eudes, 
Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand, 
Pearson and Quart. (10) 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrator Officer. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
YUKON FAMILY COUNSELLING SERVICE: 

Mr. James R. Whitford, Director; 

MrsiM.o Pa Phillips: 

Mr. Garth Graham; 

The Rev. Oscar Pauwels; 

Miss R. Parker; 

Mrs. G. Lundy. 


CHILD CARE CENTRE SOCIETY: 
Mr. P. M. Kehoe; 
Mrs. P. M. Kehoe; 
Mr. Norman S. Chamberlist, Member, Yukon Territory Council. 


At 4.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 7.30 p.m. 


At 7.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman); Carter, Eudes, 
Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand, 
Pearson and Quart. (10) 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


MAYO BRANCH, YUKON SOCIAL SERVICE SOCIETY: 
Dra Ja Ge Clark: 
Mr. D. R. Baker; 
Mr. James R. Whitford; 
Miss R. Parker. 
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FROM THE FLOOR: 
Mr. I. A. Jones, Probation Officer. 


The briefs listed hereunder were ordered to be printed as appendices to 
these Minutes. 


“A”__Brief submitted by the Yukon Family Counselling Service; 

“B”’_Brief submitted by the Child Care Centre Society; 

“C”__Brief submitted by the Mayo Branch of the Yukon Social Service 
Society. 


At 9.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, July 23, 1970, at 
8.45 a.m. 
ATTEST: 


Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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: THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Whitehorse, July 22, 1970. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 2 p.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: I will call to order the 
meeting of the Special Senate Committee on 


| Poverty. I think I should make clear to all 


who are present that no one sent us here. We 


| came here because we wanted to; not that we 


have been charged with the responsibility of 
finding solutions to the problem of poverty. 


| We have been studying it for about a year 
|and a half. We are interested and we are 
/concerned with anything that affects Canadi- 


ans in poverty, and you are Canadians and 
some of you are in poverty. At least, so we 
have heard, and from reading the briefs I 
gather that the rumour is right. 


We are not concerned with any particular 


Kind of poverty. We are, rather, searching to 
‘find out what kinds of poverty exist. We have 
‘come across economic poverty, and we have 


come across cultural environment inherited 


\poverty. We recently have seen some poverty 
‘due to isolation and neglect and loneliness. 


In any event, what I am saying to all of you 
on behalf of my colleagues and myself is that 


here is a community of poverty in Canada 
and you are a part of it. You are at the 
outposts for the present, guardians of our 


great wealth and heritage. This land has 
2ecome rich. Persons did, but people did not, 
30 we have a great problem and we are here 
(0 listen to you and to communicate with one 
another. 

Iam chairman of the committee, and on my 
eft is Senator Fournier from New Brunswick, 
mice-chairman. And then Senator Inman from 


2?rince Edward Island and Senator Fergusson 
rom New Brunswick; Senator McGrand from 
New Brunswick and Senator Raymond Eudes 
Tom Quebec. 

On my right is Senator Quart from Quebec, 
jenator Pearson from Saskatchewan, Senator 
varter from Newfoundland and Senator Hast- 


Ags from Alberta. 


You may have noticed that there are three 
from New Brunswick on our committee. They 
are deeply concerned and are of very great 
help. They want to do something about pov- 
erty because they know as much about it as 
all the rest of us do. 

We have had an opportunity to see the 
briefs. We just got in this morning, but I have 
read through them, as have some of my 
colleagues. 

I have sitting on my right Mr. James Whit- 
ford, who is appearing on behalf of the 
Yukon Family Counselling Service. I have 
read his brief, and what is intriguing and 
interesting is that it appears in both English 
and French, Now, they did not do as well in 
Edmonton or Calgary where they had further 
opportunity, or anywhere else. I want to par- 
ticularly compliment you, sir, on the courtesy 
that you paid us in having this brief in both 
languages. On our committee we have three 
or four who are expert in French, and the 
rest of us stumble along. 


Mr. James R. Whitford (Executive Director, 
Yukon Family Counselling Service): I wish I 
could say I translated it myself. 


The Chairman: I have indicated to you 
what the rules are, and you go ahead. 


Mr, Whiiford: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
honourable senators, ladies and gentlemen of 
the media and interested citizens; I suppose 
those of us who were busy preparing briefs 
and working on the arrangements which led 
up to today and tomorrow were hoping that 
the crowd would be too large for the hall. 
Perhaps that was hoping and wishing for too 
much. Perhaps what we have here is an 
example of poverty of perception. 

Perhaps we as citizens have failed to per- 
ceive the opportunity which a visit of the 
Special Senate Committee has given to us to 
express our thoughts and our opinions about 
the role of government in Canada today, 
about the role of our institutions and our 
corporate structures and our role as citizens. 
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As I proceed in our exposition, you will see 
we are particularly concerned about the role 
of the citizen in the development of a viable, 
democratic process. First of all, I would like 
to highlight a few of the points of our brief 
which are, perhaps, important, the first of 
which has to do with the methodology which 
we use. 


First of all, and I am sure many of you who 
are sitting here are quite aware of this 
because some of you helped us and some of 
you were among our volunteer interviewers 
and some of you were those who were inter- 
viewed, whose homes we visited and who 
helped to fill out questionnaires and supply 
the information. You know we had two ques- 
tionnaires, one of which was for a broad gen- 
eral description (that is appendix A, by the 
way; I hope they are numbered A and B, but 
I am not sure). Questionnaire No. 1 at any 
rate was for broad distribution throughout 
the Territory. 


We sent this questionnaire to eleven small 
communities, and we also utilized it here in 
Whitehorse itself. Questionnaire No. 2 was 
one which we utilized only in what I think we 
should describe as a relatively affluent suburb 
in the Whitehorse area. And we found out 
among other things, for example, that it 
really was relatively affluent in comparing on 
page 3 of our brief the incomes of the people 
who responded to Questionnaire No. 1 and 
Questionnaire No. 2, and we find that there 
was no one out of the Questionnaire No. 2—I 
shouldn’t say there was no one—there was 
twenty-some per cent of those who responded 
to Questionnaire No. 2 who had less than 
$10,000 for a year’s income; 74 per cent had 
in excess of that amount. Whereas in Ques- 
tionnaire No. 1, eight-some per cent had less 
than $10,000 per year, so there were two quite 
distinct samples. 

We hope to gain most of our information 
from Questionnaire No. 1, but we wanted 
Questionnaire No. 2 for two specific reasons: 
one was to provide a comparative base to 
those who responded to Questionnaire No. 1; 
and, secondly, we also hope to get from Ques- 
tionnaire No. 2 (that is the relatively affluent 
group) some of their ideas and some of their 
concepts about poverty and people in poverty, 
and this we have done. 

We did not start out with a definition of 
poverty. We thought that that might bias our 
findings. We decided we would define poverty 
after we gathered our information, and in 
doing so perhaps we will not have satisfied 
some of your committee, sir, or some of the 
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public because we did not come out with a 
hard statistic and say below X number of 
dollars constitutes living in poverty. It didn’t 
seem to us to be a very real way of looking at 
poverty. 

One of the things which struck us most 
forcibly about poverty was the relationship 
between those in poverty and our institutions, 
whether they be governmental or non-govern- 
mental institutions. In relating to governmen- 
tal institutions, the poor, of course, relate 
because they want and expect and need help; 
i.e., services, health, education, welfare, and 
so on. And very, very often it seems from our 
surveys and from the conversations which 
went on in homes around the Territory, that 
there was a gap between the service delivery 
agency on the one hand and the people who 
needed the services on the other. It seemed to 
be difficult for those two to get together very 
often. And I think that is a major finding. I 
think that is an extremely significant thing 
that the people who need help cannot always 
find help. 

Now this may occur for a couple of reasons. 
It may occur because of some fault, some lack 
within the people themselves, and let us not 
rule out the possibility that it also may reflect 
some fault or some lack in the service deliv- 
ery agency. 

Housing: it is a problem everywhere, and 
on page 4 of the brief housing is a problem 
everywhere in the country and it is a problem 
here. It is a problem here for every economic 
level. We have a dramatic shortage of housing 
at whatever qualitative level. For the 
economically poor the problem of housing of 
course is compounded. They do not have the 
same ease or the same opportunities for 
either moving out or moving into new hous- 
ing units as they are completed. And in addi- 
tion to the lack of housing, there is the prob- 
lem of the services, the housing services, and 
we find, for example, that only 37 per cent of 
those who answered the Questionnaire No. 1 
own their own homes, whereas among those 
who responded to Questionnaire No. 2 (that is 
the relatively affluent suburb) 50 per cent 
own their own homes. 

Now, that 50 per cent of course may seem| 
to be an abnormally low figure until you 
remember that in that suburb there are a 
large number of government people living, 
and they are provided with rental accommo- 
dation. So they do not have the same pressure, 
to acquire housing. But the mere lack of 
housing really does not spell out clearly 
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enough, dramatically enough, the real prob- 
lems of housing. 

The problem of improper lighting, the 
problem of improper space, the problem of 
improper heating, the problem of lack of 
sewer and water, and even lack of finish on 
the house, and we wanted it underlined, and I 
am quoting from the brief here: 

One thing which every home does in our 
materialistic society is to act as a status 
symbol and for many poor people their 
homes proclaim loudly their status: the 
lowest. 


And it is this fact which I think is most the 
concern to us about the poverty syndrome in 
the Yukon, particularly as it relates to 
housing. 

It was interesting when we asked people 
about the causes of poverty. Fifty-one per 
cent of those who responded to this question 
Said that education was the primary cause of 
poverty, and perhaps we should not have 
used the word “education” because many 
people think of formal education. But we are 
thinking here in terms of that formal type of 
education plus training, school training, and 
the kinds of skill development which one gets 
and certainly I think that here we have an 
accurate identification of a major problem 
area. 

Twenty per cent of the people believe that 
poverty is due to lack of initiative on the part 
of the individual, and in breaking down that 
20 per cent there were many smaller 
categories. 

People believe, for example, that people 
were lazy or shiftless or drank too much, et 
cetera, et cetera. We subsumed all of these 
under the initiative of the individual. 

The rest believe that poverty is due to a 
variety of causes such as lack of employment 
pportunities, high cost of living—and I might 
just interpolate here for the moment that a 
srief which the Whitehorse Chamber of Com- 
nerce sent to the Royal Commission on Taxa- 
ion pointed out that a man earning $10,000 in 
Southern Canada would have to earn $14,000 
n the Yukon to maintain the same standard 
f living. The Yukon Family Counselling Ser- 
fice is not responsible for that statistic. We 
ust quote it. 

Only 7 per cent of those people we spoke to 
ndicated that they perceive poverty in more 
omplex circumstances which might require a 
lobal approach for its eradication, and I 
hink that in itself is part of the problem of 
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poverty, that very often people will say pov- 
erty is lack of money; all you need to do is 
pour money into the top and it will trickle 
down and the whole standard of living will 
float on this fiscal input. Even the Economic 
Council of Canada in their fifth annual report 
indicated that this does not always work. 

When people were asked on the question- 
naires which governmental or non-govern- 
mental program actually contributed to the 
ereation or continuance of poverty in the 
Yukon, 35 per cent stated that existing wel- 
fare policies and priorities were to blame. 

When we asked for solutions to the prob- 
lem, 50 per cent said that a broad economic 
development in the Yukon, resource develop- 
ment, would eradicate poverty. Thirty-five 
per cent reacted favourably to the concept of 
the guaranteed annual income, and we did 
not want to get into the hassle should it be 
negative income tax or what the modus oper- 
andi might be. 


The Chairman: Or demi-grant. 


Mr. Whitford: Or demi-grant; right. 

Thirty-five per cent were in favour of the 
concept of guaranteed annual income of some 
sort; 44 per cent were opposed about it. The 
rest were “I don’t knows.” 

Our definition of poverty will tell you a 
good deal about our mental set on the prob- 
lem at this time. We are on page 7 now where 
we say: 

Poverty is a social sickness in the rela- 
tionship between peoples and between 
people and institutions which results in 
lack of, or loss of, social and economic 
opportunities for a significant minority of 
our population. 


It follows from the above definition that the 
solution to the so-called poverty problem does 
not rest with labelling one group as poor and 
doing unto them. Really, if our definition of 
poverty is correct, if it really is a relationship 
problem, then it would appear to us you must 
take the whole community and work with the 
whole community in the solution of this sick 
relationship. 

I hope that during the question period we 
will get perhaps to the nature of that rela- 
tionship a bit. What really we want to do in 
our brief is to impress upon everyone who will 
listen that we believe that poverty is not a 
single factor phenomenon, but it is a syn- 
drome just like a mental illness, for example, 
usually is caused by many factors. 
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We believe that poverty is also caused by 
many factors, and cannot be solved by the 
simple application of money or any of the 
other social band-aids which are handed out 
so easily. 

Money, of course, is part of it, and in all 
probability we are not going to solve the pov- 
erty problem unless there is a better income 
for people. But health, housing, education, 
socialization, services, and the question of this 
social relationship: all of these things are 
aspects of the poverty syndrome which must 
be attacked. 

I might add at this point among our Indian 
and Metis people they have all of these same 
problems that other poor people have, but 
they are complicated by the fact of a cultural 
differentiation, sometimes a linguistic dif- 
ferentiation, and sometimes by overt racial 
discrimination. 

The moral of our story here is that poverty 
is a global problem, and it is going to require 
a global approach before we can solve that 
problem. 

Now, having that we do not want to say in 
the past we have not accomplished anything 
because that is obviously false, and it obvi- 
ously denies the historical fact that, let us say, 
a hundred years ago poverty was a fact for 
the majority of our population, whereas 
today poverty is a fact for a minority. We 
have done much. The economic process has 
enabled us to accomplish much. 

Medical discovery has done much to help 
us overcome some of these factors. 

You know there are many things which 
have helped us to overcome poverty to a 
large degree in our society, but there are 20 
per cent of our people in Canada and there 
are more than 20 per cent of our people in 
the Yukon who are poor by our definition in 
1970, and for us this is not an acceptable fact 
of life for Canadians. 

If I might talk just for a second in conclu- 
sion about the role of governments because 
we feel that by the very nature of the pover- 
ty problem and the poverty syndrome in 
Canada today, that the federal government 
must have a major initiating role. 

Justice Brandeis of the United States 
Supreme Court some time in the thirties 
made the comment, and I am quoting here: 

Government is the potent, the omni-pres- 
ent teacher. For good or ill it teaches the 
whole people by its example. 
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Our governments in the past have done 
their share in teaching Indians, for example, 
to distrust the white man and his institutions. 
Our governments have done their share in 
teaching dependence. Our governments have 
done their share in teaching the poor where 
they fit in our social scale; i.e., at the bottom. 
But we feel that it is now time for govern- 
ments to teach justice and freedom and the 
meaning of citizenship involvement in the 
democratic process. 

One of the ways they can do this—I don’t 
know how many of you have read Peter 
Townsend’s new book, “Up The Organiza- 
tion,” but he made the statement there that it 
is good management practice for as many 
decisions as possible to be made as low down 
on the management hierarchy as possible. 
This may also be true for governments. 

Our governments today it would seem to 
me are so absorbed with national and region- 
al planning and with co-ordination as a 
means of effecting better service, that they 
overlook or lose sight of the local needs in the 
seventies. 

If you want to drive to 1984 it seems the 
best way to do it would be to drive ina 
Continental car with national licence plates 
on it, but if you want to drive to a democratic 
Canada then the place to start is by going to 
the people and asking them for directions. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you. There may be 
some questions from the floor but they will 
have to wait until after the senators have 
finished questioning. 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Whitford, I want to 
thank you for un complet francais. We are 
very thankful for that. We would like to ask 
a couple of questions. The first is, how much 
area did you cover with your questionnaires? 


Mr. Whiiford: Geographically? 
Senator Fournier: Yes. 


Mr. Whitford: We covered Whitehorse and 
eleven small communities throughout the 
whole of the Yukon Territory. 


Senator Fournier: Any between communi- 
ties? 


Mr. Whitford: We didn’t get to any non- 
town rural assessments. 


Senator Fournier: There is one thing ir 
your brief that seems to strike me anyway a* 
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a new question or a new approach, and this is 
on page 6, and I will read it right from your 
brief: 
In answer to the question ‘How much 
money is required to live comfortably in 
Yukon?’ the average response was nearly 
nine thousand dollars per annum and the 
modal response was ten thousand dollars. 


How do you arrive at these figures? Are 
you going to give us a break-down on that? 


Mr. Whitford: Yes. In our two question- 
naires we asked this question on both ques- 
tionnaires, and the reason we asked this was 
to see what the two different groups—how 
the two different groups would respond to it. 
Now the response which we have here is the 
response from Questionnaire No. 2. 


The Chairman: The affluent? 


Mr. Whitford: The affluent community. In 
answer to the question on Questionnaire No. 
1, which was the one with broad general dis- 
tribution, we found that almost inevitably 
people would say that to be comfortable they 
just needed maybe another thousand dollars 
or maybe another few hundred dollars a 
month so that I think the extreme example 
we had was somebody was earning $125 a 
month and they thought that if they were 
earning $250 a month, that that would be 
very comfortable, whereas someone who was 
already earning eight or nine thousand 
thought that if they were only earning nine 
or ten thousand dollars they would be very 
comfortable. 


Senator Fournier: I accept that, but that 
does not answer my question. I would like to 
have a break-down. What do you charge for 
food, for clothing and taxes and so on? You 
mentioned that it takes $14,000 to live in 
Whitehorse compared to the... 


Mr. Whitford: Compared to the $10,000. 


Senator Fournier: For the same type of 
living you do in another part of Canada for 
$10,000. How do you arrive at that? 


Mr. Whitford: We did not arrive at that. 
Whitehorse Chamber of Commerce arrived at 
that figure and we just quoted it. 


Senator Fournier: But this is not fair to us. 
Chis is a figure we want to put in our records. 
You want to be able to explain that a little 
it because it seems to be odd figures. 
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Mr. Whiiford: I agree with you. Having 
lived here for a while I was not surprised at 
the figures, but I am sorry, I cannot give you 
a break-down. 


Senator Fournier: Let us forget figures for 
the moment. Is the cost of living in White- 
horse higher than it would be in Edmonton or 
Calgary or Toronto or Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, or St. John’s, Newfoundland? Is 
the cost of living higher in general? 


Mr. Whitford: I think that the consumers’ 
association are going to respond to that 
tomarrow. Aside from that I could only 
answer personally, and I personally feel it is 
more expensive to live here. Our money 
seems to be going faster here as a family. 


Senator Carter: What would a house cost 
here, a three-bedroom house, atid what would 
you pay for rent of a three-bedroom house? 


Mr. Whitford: I cannot answer that, but I 
am sure there are people in the audience that 
can answer it. 


The Chairman: Mrs. Burns has a brief. I 
don’t know whether she is in the audience or 
not. 


Mrs. Phillips: I am not Mrs. Burns, but I 
am one of the members who helped make up 
the brief to be presented by the Consumers’ 
Association. As yet there has been no Sstatis- 
tics given for Yukon by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. They have not had a comprehen- 
sive survey of the cost of living in Yukon. 
They are in the process of doing a comparison 
of cost of living between Vancouver and 
Whitehorse. 


The Chairman: That was not the question 
asked. 


Senator Carter: What I asked was, could 
anybody tell us what a three-bedroom house, 
an ordinary three-bedroom house, would cost 
here if you had to buy it, or if you had to 
rent it what would you pay to rent it? 


Mrs. Burns: A small three-bedroom house 
with an uncompleted basement would cost, 
oh, $30,000 and upwards. Now, that is in 
Riverdale. If you get in another area I am not 
too sure. 


Mr. Garth Graham: I looked at four in 
Riverdale last week and they ranged from 
$26,000 to $29,000 for a three-bedroom house 
with basement. 
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Senator Carter: And the rental for those 
houses? 


Mr. Graham: I am sorry; I don’t know what 
the rental would be. 


Father Oscar Pauwels: With regard to a 
three-bedroom house, the rent is $235, 
furnished. 


Senator Fournier: I am still not quite satis- 
field with the answers, and I give you credit 
that the answer is not your figures, but this 
request of $10,000 to have a comfortable 
living seems to be a little bit high. 


The Chairman: How many in the family? 
What were you talking about? 


Mr. Whitford: What we did, in getting 
these figures, was to go into each home, and 
for every respondent we would say how much 
money do you feel you would require to live 
comfortably in Yukon, and they would say 
what are you talking about? Are you talking 
about a family of one, a family of four or a 
family of ten? We have not taken the statis- 
tics out to say that at such-and-such a family 
level the response was such-and-such. 


The Chairman: Would you do one thing for 
us? The brief of the Chamber of Commerce, 
will you get it for us? 


Mr. Whiiford: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to introduce my questioning by making an 
observation because there is something in the 
brief that I have just read that struck me 
very forcefully. 


Now, two weeks ago Senator McGrand, 
Senator Hastings and myself were travelling 
along the northeastern part of our nation, the 
northern part of Newfoundland, and 200 
miles along the north coast of Labrador, and 
we visited about ten communities. We 
received about seven or eight briefs, and we 
interviewed people. And in all of these briefs 
and in all of these interviews, they stressed 
factors relating to poverty both as causes of 
poverty and factors contributing to the 
alleviation of poverty as education and health 
services. 


They also stressed their complaints about 
lack of information, difficulty of getting infor- 
mation from official sources, and the attitudes 
of government agencies and government 
representatives, and here we are on the 
extreme, out in the northwest part of the 
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continent, and we get briefs stressing exactly 
the same identical things although they are a 
whole nation apart. 

I am sure my two colleagues who were with 
me on that trip will be impressed with the 
similarity, as I was. The same points were 
made. 

Now, you had difficulty in getting informa- 
tion about illegitimate children and about 
health facilities, but the thing that shocked 
me most in this brief (which is something we 
did not encounter; or I don’t know if we have 
encountered it anywhere) is that foster par- 
ents who have a white child and an Indian 
child have got to take the white child to the 
medical clinic and have got to take the Indian 
child somewhere else. 

How on earth can enlightened people, and 
the people operating these facilities must be 
educated and enlightened people, how on 
earth in this age can that sort of thing 
happen is beyond me. I wonder if someone 
could throw some light on it? 


The Chairman: Don’t look at the chairman. 
Senaior Carter: What is the reason for it? 
Mr. Whitford; You are asking me? 
Senator Carter: Why is this? 


Mr. Whitford: God knows why this is. The 
rationale is that the medical records are in 
one place. That is, the medical records for 
Indians. Indians and Indian children are at 
one place. Therefore they are simply referred 
to that place. 


Senator Carter: 
place? Why 
together? 


Mr. Whitford: Well, I would even ask the 
question when I go to the medical clinic they 
start a brand-new record. They don’t say, 
“Where is your old record?” 

It seems to me and the reason this was 
included in the brief is that if we are going tc 
be dealing with poor people and if we are 
going to be dealing particularly with Indian 
and Metis people in our society, we have tc 
stop treating people differently. We have tc 
provide the same kind of services in the same 
way out of the same door for all of ow 
citizens. 


Why are they in that 
can’t they have them al 


Senator Carter: Where do you stand her 
with respect to Medicare? You are in a Terri 
tory, aren’t you? 
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Mr. Whiiford: That is right. 


Senator Carter: Do you have a Medicare 
agreement? Does the Medicare Plan apply in 
the Yukon Territory? 


Mr. Whitford: Not yet. It is coming in this 
fall, question mark. Not yet. 


Senator Carter: Who runs these medical 
facilities here? 


Mr. Whitford: Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


Senator Carter: They are federal? 
Mr. Whitford: Federal facilities. 


Senaior Pearson: Both hospital and the 


clinic? 

Mr. Whitford: Yes. No, I am sorry. The 
hospital and the nursing station and so on are 
from National Health and Welfare. The 


medical clinic which is referred to here is a 
| private medical clinic. 


Senator Carter: Why do the Indians not go 
to the private clinic? 


Mr. Whitford: They don’t. They go to the 
other. 


| The Chairman: It is the old theory of war- 
rants, and they continue to carry it on. It is 
| foreign to you, but there it is. As wards of the 

government it has still been carried on in that 
- concept. 


Senator Carter: I thought we had got 
beyond that. I thought that era had passed. 


| Senator Pearson: I think this may be just 


‘peculiar to Yukon here because in Regina I 
know this is not so. I know a family who 
‘have Indian children and their own children, 
and they all go to the same clinic or the same 
place to get their treatment. 


_ The Chairman: Senator, this is peculiar, but 
‘our job is to see that it does not remain 
‘peculiar to the Yukon that it stops immediate- 
ly. That is the point. 


i Senator Quart: I just have a few questions 
and the reason why is because my question 
‘has been asked by Senator Carter. What have 
‘you done about it? Have you sent letters to 
Ottawa? Have you been in touch? What has 
‘been done about it? 


Hs The Chairman: Naturally it is the question, 
but perhaps not to him. He is a citizen like 
you and I. 
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Senator Quari: You represent an agency or 
whatever. He is counselling. 


The Chairman: No. He is here, one of a 
voluntary group. 


Senator Quart: If they accept a situation 
without doing anything about it, well, then, 
blame the people here. 


The Chairman: No. No. 
Senator Pearson: They have protested. 


Senator Carter: The hospital facilities and 
nursing facilities are federal? 


Mr. Whitford: Federal. 


Senator Carter: This is where the Indian 
child must go? 


Mr. Whitford: That is right. 


Senator Carter: In addition to that who 
operates other facilities? 


Mr. Whitford: Private group. 


Senator Carter: They are a private practice 
and they have a general clinic? 


Mr. Whitford: Yes. 


Senator Carter: For the whole area; for the 
whole city? 


Mr. Whitford: Fo the whole city. Anyone 
can go there, of course. 


Senator Quart: Is it subsidized? 
Mr. Whitford: No. I have no idea. 
From the Floor: There are two clinics. 


The Chairman: But he is talking about it 
being private. 


Senator Carter: Anyway, that is something 
that can be corrected pretty fast, or should 
be. 


Coming to education, you gave a broad 
definition of education. You went beyond aca- 
demic and included training. What facilities 
do you have here? If your children want to go 
to take a course in mechanics or welding or 
electrician, can they get it here? How far 
away would they have to go to get it? 


Mr. Whitford: We have quite a good voca- 
tional and technical training school here in 
Whitehorse. I can’t say to what degree they 
will carry students, you know, in the final 
points of heavy-duty mechanical equipment. I 
shouldn’t say “heavy-duty,” but in pressure 
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welding or anything of that sort I don’t know, 
but we do have a vocational training school 
here. It has very good equipment. Our high 
schools are well equipped, and so on. 


Senator Fournier: What about employment 
after he graduates from the vocational 
school? 


Mr. Whitford: I don’t really know. I do 
know that 42 per cent of the people who 
responded to Questionnaire No. 1 were unem- 
ployed at the time that the survey was taken. 


Senator Fournier: Were these graduated 


from the school? 

Mr. Whitford: No, this would be a broad 
group. 

Senator Carter: But apparently the native 
people, the Metis and Indian, for some reason 
or other their educational standards are 
lower. Is that it? That is what I got from your 
brief. 


Mr. Whitford: That is correct. 


Senator Carter: Why is that? Don’t they 
have access to the same school? 


Mr. Whitford: Yes. 


Senator Cartier: The same facilities? 


Mr. Whitford: Yes, but access is not 
enough. 
Senator Carter: What is the difference? 


What is the determining factor that keeps 
their educational standards lower? 


Mr. Whitford: I think. that my answer to 
that can apply to Indian and Metis people 
almost in any part of this country, and that is 
even though access is there to schools and to 
services, there is (a) a cultural difference 
which means they do not see the service in 
the same light, perhaps, that non-Indian 
people do; and, secondly, the services are 
created in the form and under the rules and 
regulations of “white man’s institutions,” and 
that in itself may be a barrier. 


The motivation for education in the formal 
sense or the broader sense is not the same. 
Partially because many young Indian people 
who go through school come out the other 
end and feel, rightly or wrongly, that they 
are going to be discriminated against, that 
they have been discriminated against, that 
jobs are not open with the same facility as 
for non-Indian. In other words, it is the 
motivation. 
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The Chairman: May I suggest, Senator 
Carter, the Yukon Native Brotherhood covers 
it like a tent? We will have it tomorrow. 


Senator Pearson: Mr. Whitford, can you tell 
me what kind of work there is in Whitehorse 
or district for people who are not govern- 
ment-employed, either the Indian or Metis or 
those who are not native people? What type 
of employment have we got in this area? 


Mr. Whitford: There is a fair amount of 
work in the primary extractive industries, 
mining, and so on. 


The Chairman: What kind of mining? 


Mr. Whitford: Copper mining right here in 
town. Lead, silver, around the Territories. 


The Chairman: Looking for gold! 
Mr. Whitford: Yes. You get your pan out. 


Senator Fournier: Gold has been taken 


away. 


Mr. Whitford: In the Whitehorse area itself 
there is a good deal of employment in the 
service area which might relate, you know, to 
the secondary services to people, to tourists, 
and so on, whether it has to do with motels or 
food delivery or whatever. Entertainment and 
so on. 


Senator Pearson: Is there lumber or any- 
thing like that? 


Mr. Whitford: Yes. There is on a limited 
scale. 


Senator Pearson: Then what kind of work 
do the Indian and Metis get that would pay 
anything like $5,000 or $7,500 a year? 


Mr. Whitford: Some jobs in mining. Some 
jobs, mining for example, are very well paid. 
Some jobs in highway maintenance; construc- 
tion. Construction jobs and so on. 


Senator Carter: That would be working in 
steady employment? 


Senator Pearson: I was just going to ask 
the question. Is the work for the Indian and 
Metis both seasonal, or outside of mining— 
mining I am sure is continuous; it is not 
seasonal. 


Mr. Whitford: I think that the gentlemen 03 
the Native Brotherhood will answer thal 
question tomorrow, but by and large I think 
employment is seasonal, although there are 
jobs and there are native people who ar 
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working full-time the year round with the 
industries such as Whitepath, at the hospitals 
and so on. 


Senator Pearson: In the outlying area, say, 
twenty-five, thirty miles from Whitehorse, 
can an Indian get a job that will be worth 
$7,500 a year? That is, outside the mines? 


Mr. Whitford: Some, but according to our 
statistics very, very few do it. 


Senator Pearson: There is no work for any- 
body I suppose. 


Mr. Whitford: Well, that is a bit of a prob- 
lem, yes. 


The Chairman: I think that the Mayo group 
covers that pretty well. They have got some 
statistics in there that are pretty deadly. 


Senator Pearson: In education, what 
arrangements are being made to have Indian 
teachers? 


Mr. Whitford: For all practical purposes no 
special arrangements to have Indian teachers. 
There are Indian teachers in the Territory. 
There are three or four perhaps in the White- 
horse area that I know of. There is no special 
attempt either to utilize Indian teachers or to 
utilize the Indian language as the language of 
instruction which I think would be a very 
valuable thing to do in some areas. 


Senator Pearson: It seems to me this is one 
of the problems that the Indian runs against, 
having to go to a white man’s school, espe- 
cially if a child has been away from school 
for a number of years and he is ten or eleven 
years old and he has to go to Grade 1 and 
mix in with white children who are probably 
in school at seven. They get quite embar- 
tassed and get chased around and suchlike, 
and it seems to me that the Indian teacher is 
the answer to a great many of the problems 
of the Indians. 


| Mr. Whitford: Yes. Although if I may 
-xpress a personal opinion, I would rather see 
{ndian teachers teaching white children more 
than Indian children. I think it would do the 


White children a lot of good. 


| Senator Inman: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
Would like to congratulate Mr. Whitford for 
his very informative and excellent brief 
vhich holds a lot of information. There are a 
‘ouple of questions I would like to ask. What 
vould you consider the greatest one need for 
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the Yukon to improve the condition of the 
underprivileged, or two things? What do you 
consider the greatest need? 


Mr. Whitford: Well, you know I am not 
going to answer your question in the way you 
want it. I think the greatest need which we 
have to solve the poverty problem in the 
Yukon or anywhere else is to decide we are 
going to solve the poverty problem, period. 


We have not got the moral commitment to 
solve the poverty problem. We have the 
money. We have the know-how. We have 
political stability. We have the personnel. We 
do not have a moral commitment to solve the 
poverty problem. 


Senator Inman: Along with that, would you 
consider that we should involve the people 
themselves, too? 


Mr. Whitford: Oh, yes. Beautiful. Wonder- 
ful. Number one. 


Senator Inman: Now the other question: are 
there any opportunities for mothers to work 
here? I am not advocating that mothers would 
go to work, but if the need were there, what 
opportunities would there be? 


Mr. Whitford: There is a considerable 
amount of opportunity for such women to 
work, and we do have the Child Care Centre 
here. As a matter of fact, they will be present- 
ing their brief as soon as we are finished. 
here. So (a) there is opportunity to work, and 
(b) there is that supportive service to help 
them to work. 


Senator Inman: Do you know how many 
working mothers there are in this area? 


Mr. Whitford: I cannot tell you statistically. 
The answer is, yes, but I cannot tell you 
statistically how many. 


Senator Inman: Now speaking of housing, 
I suppose there is some difficulty here as we 
have heard in other places. Do you find that 
landlords take any advantage of wunder- 
privileged people? 


Mr. Whitford: Oh, yes. We have a couple of 
areas here which I suppose most towns have 
them, particularly most northern towns, 
which are deprived sections of the communi- 
ty. Most of the houses in those deprived sec- 
tions belong to people who live in the not-so- 
deprived sections. I was not speaking of The 
Village; I was speaking of some of the other 
areas. 
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Senator Inman: Do you find that it is hard 
to get these landlords to repair those houses? 
Do people have to complain that they need 
repairs? 

Mr. Whitford: In talking to the people 
living in those houses, they complained about 
ever even seeing the landlord except when it 
was time to pay the rent. 


Senator McGrand: Now the Yukon is a 
large territory, about 600 miles I imagine 
from north to south, and half the population 
of the Yukon is in this town of Whitehorse. 


Mr. Whitford: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: And the rest of it, you 
have got Whitehorse, you have got Squall 
Village or community of Mayo, Dawson and 
one or two places beyond, and the rest of it is 
barren tundra. 


From the floor: No. No. No. 


Senator McGrand: I want to know some- 
thing about it. To me it is barren tundra. 


The Chairman: Just a minute. 


Senator McGrand: Let me finish and let me 
ask the question. 


The Chairman: I was not getting to that 
question. 


Senator McGrand: This is my question: 
What opportunity is there for the people to 
get occupation except in these communities 
that I have mentioned? Is there any other 
opportunity for them except you have a little 
emerging oil fields perhaps in the north, but 
it is limited to these areas. Isn’t that about 
right? 


Mr. Whitford: Not just to the areas you 
have mentioned, but by and large you are 
correct. There are a small number of growth 
areas in the Territory. 


Senator McGrand: It will come eventually 
perhaps. 


The Chairman: Your question is clear, but 
the population is what I was getting at. There 
are 22,000 people in the Yukon, and eleven 
thousand are in Whitehorse. Now that was 
the thing for the record. Now go ahead. 


Senator McGrand: Going back to this ques- 
tion of the Indian and the medical clinic, how 
many physicians are practising in White- 
horse? 

Mr. Whitford: There is a whole new batch 
that just arrived. 
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Senater McGrand: You have a number? 
Mr. Whitford: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: And they practise 
mostly in one or two areas, in one or two 
buildings and those are private clinics? 


Mr. Whitford: That is right. 


Senator McGrand: Now if an Indian with 
plenty of money in his pocket wanted to 
engage one of these doctors in the medical 
clinic, and went in and engaged him as a pri- 
vate physician, he could go in and get care 
there? 


Mr. Whitford: There have been instances 
where that has happened, yes. 


Senator McGrand: Now what I am coming 
at is this: this system has grown up of giving 
the Indian care at institutions that have been 
provided for that purpose. What I want to 
know is, does the Indian that is compelled to 
go to the out-patient department get adequate 
care? 


Mr. Whitford: Yes, he does. He gets very 
good care there. 


Senator McGrand: All right. Now back te 
the employment: is he discriminated against 
when he seeks employment in certain areas? 
In Whitehorse, Mayo and so on. Is he dis- 
criminated against when he asks for employ- 
ment in the mines or any other place where 
employment is general? Is there discrimina. 
tion? How many work there, is what I want 
to know. 


Mr. Whitford: I don’t know how many 
work in the mines or in any specific industry 
in any of these communities. Could I say ir 
response to your question that you asked <% 
blanket type of question to which the answél 
is yes and no because the act of discrimina 
tion is something that you do to me and so 
could say that in all the large enterprise 
over a period of, let us say, three years, tha 
there is almost infallibly going to be instance! 
of discrimination occurring because tha 
employment official, that personnel officer 
whoever he might be this particular weel 
does not like the look of that Indian tha 
applies for that particular job and says, yol 
know, get lost; we are hiring somebody else. 


Senator McGrand: Well, I understand tha 
the government made provisions—some gov 
ernments, federal, provincial, local or som 
government—that a certain percentage © 
Indians were to be hired on certain jobs. Ha 
that been carried out? i 


Mr. Whitford: I was going to say that has 
not occurred here. I believe there have been 
one or two contracts where that has occurred 
here. However, that kind of contract is 
exceedingly difficult to make effective. I don’t 
know if you know of the experience, for 
example, at Thompson, Manitoba, or Fort 
McMurray in Northern Alberta. 


Senator McGrand: That is what I want to 
‘Know about because I read in the Weekend an 
article and it shows an Eskimo driving a 
locomotive and the native people emerging 
and he is enjoying his affluence, and I want to 
know whether this is true or just an 
exaggeration. 


Mr. Whitford: It is absolutely true at the 
time the picture was taken. 


Senator Fournier: He is one in two hundred 
thousand. 


Sentor McGrand: Now I have one more 
question, and I want to go back to the ques- 
tion I asked first about the remark that I 
tonsidered most of the area was rather a 
darren tundra and someone disagreed with 
ne. This is not my first trip to the Yukon, 
and I travelled by bus from here to Dawson 
and I enquired everywhere I went, and I have 
‘ead two research jobs done on Yukon and 
me says there is no agricultural possibility 
iere and the other one says that there are 
reas in the Yukon with agricultural pos- 
ibilities. Lumbering is restricted to certain 
reas. 

Now, somebody seems to have the answer 
wnd I would like to know. We won’t be going 
mn. We will just be in Whitehorse. Can some- 
me here tell me something about the poten- 
ial of this vast Territory that I refer to as 
undra? 


| The Chairman: We will have that. 


| Senator McGrand: I want to get that before 
leave. 


The Chairman: You will get it before you 
®ave because you will be here two days and 
»morrow you will have the government brief 
Thich will give you all that information. 


“Senator McGrand: All right. I will be 
minding you of it. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, like all 
le members of this committee I would like to 
ty that I am pleased to have the opportunity 
+ be here and to meet people in this area and 
var about the problems firsthand from the 
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people who are living with them. It is quite 
different getting a report down in Ottawa to 
meeting the people who are actually dealing 
with these problems. 


I would like to say to Mr. Whitford I am 
Sure we are all very grateful for the tremen- 
dous amount of work that was done by the 
Yukon Family Counselling Service in prepar- 
ing this survey, these two surveys, and get- 
ting the information that you have which I 
am sure is going to be most useful to us. 

We really don’t know what the Yukon 
Family Counselling Service is. Maybe some of 
us do, but not all, and I wonder if Mr. Whit- 
ford would explain a little bit about it. I 
gather it is a private agency; non-govern- 
ment. Does it have any subsidy at all? Is 
there just one branch or are there various 
ones in different places, and how many mem- 
bers make up the board of directors, or what- 
ever you do have, and how many are on the 
staff? Who are your clients? Are they mostly 
native peoples or are they other people? 
There must be poor people in this area who 
are not the natives. 


I wonder if you would just give us a little 
of that information. 


Mr. Whitford: The Yukon Family Counsel- 
ling Service is an new and small and as yet 
viable private organization. We receive a 
grant from the Department of Social Welfare. 
Perhaps I should say from the Territorial 
Government through the Department of 
Social Welfare, and we have one branch here 
in Whitehorse. I shouldn’t say one branch. We 
have one office here in Whitehorse. We have 
two on the staff: my secretary over there and 
myself. And we have a board of twenty-one. 

We have also I am pleased to report 
received a grant from Donar Canadian Foun- 
dation in Toronto to help us develop branch 
offices in some of the other communities 
around the Territory. And that will be one of 
our major projects for the coming fiscal year. 


Senator Fergusson: Could I ask you if there 
are any people on that board of twenty-one 
who are in the proverty area, or are they all 
affluent people? 


Mr. Whiiford: I think this year they are all 
non-poor. 


Senator Fergusson: The reason I mention 
this, is that more and more there is getting to 
be a policy adopted by many organizations 
that some of the people who are actually poor 
and need services are being put on these 
boards to give advice. Are you considering 
that? 
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Mr. Whitford: Well, you may be interested 
to know that we receive very, very few peti- 
tions for help from the group that we might 
call poor; but the great majority of our cli- 
ents are quite well-to-do financially. 


Senator Fergusson: Oh, I see. 


Mr. Whitford: Maybe we should charge for 
it. 

Senator Fergusson: What service do you 
give them? 


Mr. Whitford: Family counselling, parent- 
child counselling, divorce counselling, pre- 
marital counselling; you know, the whole 
range of family counselling services. 


Senator Fergusson: I understand what 
family counselling is. I know other organiza- 
tions that do it, but I was under the impres- 
sion a great deal of your service was given to 
the poor people. 


Mr. Whitford: No. Very few. Most of the 
poor people go to the Department of Social 
Welfare. 


Senator Fergusson: I have one other thing I 
would like to ask about, and it refers to page 
7 of your brief when you say poverty is a 
social sickness, and you touched on this in 
speaking to Senator Inman. I think you said 
to Senator Inman that we do not have a 
moral commitment to solve the poverty 
problem. 

Have you any suggestions how we can 
acquire this moral commitment or what more 
we can do to make affluent people realize that 
they owe something to the poorer people? 


Mr. Whitford: Well, I think that your work 
with the Senate Committee is the very first 
thing. I hope that the work of the committee 
becomes in fact a broadly educational tool to 
do precisely what we are talking about here. 

Aside from that, I would suggest that here 
is really only one strongly motivating force 
practically speaking for most people, and that 
is called self-interest, and if people in the 
comfortable part of our society will sit down 
and figure out (somebody else will have to do 
this for them)—sit down and figure out how 
much it costs the nation in direct costs and in 
terms of lost productivity, et cetera, to 
maintain 20 per cent of our population in 
poverty, then they might be motivated to help 
a little bit. 


Senator That Suis; va good 


approach. 


Fergusson: 
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Mr. Whitford: I might say that a couple o 
years ago I was working in a province soutl 
of here in the prairies, and we went to % 
small, isolated native community and w 
totalled up the costs to the taxpayer of main 
taining this community. 

There were fourteen hundred people in th 
community. They had schools. They hac 
police. They had forestry people. They ha 
Indian Affairs, health services, all in thi 
little community. 


When we totalled up the costs of maintain 
ing all of these services for the fiscal yea 
1966-67 I think it was, it came to 2.2 millio: 
dollars for each year. 


Now, on the credit side of the balance shee 
you take out things like income tax, and con 
sidering there were only 75 people out o 
fourteen hundred working, the income ta: 
was relatively small. It was a timber area s 
you count the stumpage costs, the revenue 
from stumpage, and revenue from fisheries, € 
cetera, et cetera. And when you add all thi 
up, and by a rough estimate it came out t 
less than $200,000 in revenue; in returns. 


But of course we are not running a factor} 
else we should close it down and find ov 
what is wrong with the community. So w 
look to the social benefits then to see if ou 
two-million-dollar investment is really wortk 
while, and we find in this native community 
the part we have on the social side is that w 
are developing a population of children, ic 
example, who have low educational attair 
ment, people in poor housing with unsanitar 
surroundings, people who have a high infar 
mortality, and high maternal mortality an 
high TB incidence; all these indices of soci 
dislocation show up greatly there. 

And in addition we have fourteen hundre 
Indian people who are learning to hate th 
white man, and hate Canada and hate ou 
institutions. Now I think it is time we close 
down that factory and find out what we al 
doing in communities like that all across tk 
country. 


The Chairman: Of course, you rememb 
the Economic report. They suggested the co 
was $4 billion annually. 


Mr. Whitford: Right. 


The Chairman: That was their suggestic 
without being too definite. 


Senator Quart: In connection with yo 
counselling service, and I am sure you a 
doing a valuable job in counselling, do y¢ 
charge a fee? : 
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Mr. Whitford: We have a sliding-scale fee 
which is very nominal. We also give our 
volunteer counsellors freedom to waive them. 
We don’t want money to be a factor. 


Senator Quart: Well, somebody said “Oh.” I 
suppose it is always a factor. You can’t run 
anything on nothing, but you have been 
receiving donations. 


Have you any volunteers? 


Mr. Whitford: Volunteer counsellors. 


Senator Quart: Have you any women’s 
groups’ volunteers working with you like 
homemakers or to teach budgeting to the 
poor, or cooking or sewing, or anything of 
this type? 


Mr. Whitford: No. We have not done any of 
that. 


Senator Quart: Do you know if any groups 
2xist in this area, this type of volunteer 
wganization? 


Mr. Whitford: Not to my knowledge. Not 
‘hat become directly involved in that kind of 
hing. 


Senator Quart: I believe you have the Vic- 
rian Order of Nurses here, have you not? 


_ Mr. Whitford: No. I don’t believe we do. 


From the floor: No. No. 
( 


| The Chairman: We are running short, but I 
save Senator Fournier, Senator McGrand and 
senator Carter. 


| Senator Fournier: No. I think, Mr. Chair- 
‘lan, we expect too much out of the first brief 
nd many of the questions that we are look- 
ag for will be in the following briefs, and I 
m holding my question for the following 
rief. 


i\ Senator McGrand: In your vocational train- 
1g, is your vocational training aimed at 
‘ining people for the particular jobs that 


cise in the Yukon? 


| Mr. Whitford: I think that we could say yes 
) that although there is a definite attempt on 
‘e part of the staff of the school to make the 
ining programs relevant. For example, 


“ey have a mining school here. 
| 


‘Senator McGrand: Do you have any pupils 
om Mayo, Dawson or places like that? Is it 


awswell? 


Mr, Whitford: Carmacks? 
\ 2242323 
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Senator McGrand: Yes. 
Mr. Whitford: Yes, we do. 


Senator Carter: Just two short questions, 
and before I ask you them I want to apologize 
to Senator Eudes that I did not mention his 
name. He was with us on the trip to Labra- 
dor. He is too far out of reach down there, 
but Senator Eudes was with us, 


I have two short questions, and the first one 
is coming back again to the comparison with 
our visit to Labrador and here. One complaint 
we got there, that we do not hear about here 
as contributing to their poverty problem, was 


isolation. Do you people feel isolated here? Is 
isolation a factor? 


Mr. Whitford: I don’t feel isolated. I really 
don’t know. Perhaps later on they could 
answer the question. I think personally the 
only people who feel isolated are the people 
who have been here for two weeks. 


Senator Fournier: For half a day. 
Mr. Whitford: Or half a day. 


Senator Carter: My other question: on page 
6, the third paragraph down around the 
middie of the page, you said: 

When asked which governmental or non- 
governmental programs actually contrib- 
ute to the creation or continuance of pov- 
erty in Yukon, thirty-five per cent stated 
that existing welfare policies and priori- 
ties were to blame. 


And this word “priorities” sort of bugs me a 
bit. In the first place, will you agree with that 
statement yourself from your own knowledge, 
and whether you do or do not, can you give 
us some idea what the present priorities are? 
How do they list priorities here? 


Mr. Whitford: I think again that particular 
question can be better answered tomorrow 
afternoon when the Department of Social 
Welfare is presenting what their priorities 
are. 

I do believe that the people who receive 
services and the people who do not receive 
services but who look at the services which 
are being delivered by the Department of 
Welfare—and, by the way, existing welfare 
policies here does not just refer to the 
Department of Social Welfare territorially but 
also to the Indian Affairs Department. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but when you spoke 
about policies, I was not quite clear whether 
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you were speaking of local policy of local 
territorial government or the larger policy, 
national policy. 


' Mr. Whitford: I think just as an example, 
to give you an example of what people are 
thinking about when they made those com- 
ments—and you will hear this in another 
brief; at least one other brief I know of—we 
often received comments from people who 
said, “Look, here is a family who are Indian 
and here is a family who are non-Indian and 
they are in approximately the same position 
in terms of number of people and possibility 
of income, and so on and so forth, and yet 
there is a great disparity in the kind of social 
assistance which is paid to the Indian family 
and non-Indian family.” 


Senator Carter: You mean two different 


scales? 
Mr. Whitford: Two different scales; right. 
Senator Hastings: Who is the highest? 


Mr. Whitford: I don’t know who the highest 
is. I thought I knew, but the reason I do not 
know is because we have had examples both 
ways, and the difficulty which this leads to is 
that one wonders whether anybody is follow- 
ing a policy or whether they are just respond- 
ing to a situation. You know, the people who 
are supplying social assistance. 


Senator Carter: I was just wondering, do 
you know from your personal knowledge? 
You are in counselling. You have some 
knowledge of social welfare. 


Mr. Whitford: I am not in the department. 


Senator Carter: No, but do you know if 
there is an agreement between the territorial 
government and the federal government with 
respect to the Canada Assistance Plan? 


Mr. Whitford: Yes, there is. 


Senator Carter: So with the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan you should not have any scale; it is 
based on need. 


Mr. Whitford: Right. 


Senator Carter: We will find out where 


they get the scale. 


Mr. Whitford: Find out at least where they 
get the difference. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 
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Miss Rae Parker (Department of Welfare): 
Could I speak to the point Mr. Whitford made 
about the two different families; the Indian 
family and non-Indian family? 


The Chairman: Same size; same family? 


Miss Parker: Right. I don’t believe that is 
the case. My understanding is the Indian 
Affairs Branch provide the same assistance, 
food, clothing and otherwise, as provided by 
the territorial or provincial government in the 
province or territory in which they operate. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Miss Parker: 
comment? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Miss Parker: 
foster children. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


May I speak to a previous 


About medical services for 


Miss Parker: This has just been changed in 
the last two months. 


Mr. Whitford: How many months ago? 
Miss Parker: Three months. 


Mr. Whitford: I suggest that that is proba- 
bly not true. 


Mrs. G. Lundy: We should know because 
the Department of Welfare is using this wal 
of doing it. 


The Chairman: Are you from the Depart- 
ment of Welfare? 


Mrs. Lundy: Yes, I am, senator. 
The Chairman: And you are using it? 
Mrs. Lundy: We are using it. 


The Chairman: 
authority. 


Today you are our 


Mr. Whitford: The interesting thing is, es | 
were my authority, too. 


Senator Fournier: Would it be possible to 
visit your technical school from now until we 
leave? 


Mr. Whitford: We can arrange it if you 
have the time. | 


The Chairman: You can pass up one of the 
other visits. | 
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On behalf of the committee may I say to 
you how much we appreciate the effort that 
you put forward; the inquiries that you made 
were very useful. I do not know how you got 
so much information. It will be of value to us 
in assessing the situation. As Senator Carter 
points out, much of the assessment is the 
same, with very few exceptions, which indi- 
eates a pattern. We appreciate it and we 
thank you very much for the work you have 
done and for the way you presented your 
case. It will help to make our trip worth 
while. 


Mr. Whiiford: Thank you, sir. 


The Chairman: We are pressed for time so 
we will go right on. We will now deal with a 
brief presented by the Child Care Centre 
Society. Mr. J. P. Kehoe, who is adviser to 
the Society, is technically qualified and he 
will speak to the brief and then answer 
questions. 


Mr. J. P. Kehoe, Child Care Centre Society: 
Mr. Chairman, honourable senators, ladies 
and gentlemen, I would like first of all to 
apologize for the lateness for the submission 
of our brief, and particularly for the lack of a 
French translation. 


I would at the same time thank you for 
offering to hear us at this late date. By way 
of excuse I am really not sure why we were 
so late in realizing the relevance of this com- 
mittee; possibly because we failed to recog- 
nize that your committee can potentially help 
us, and by “us” I mean the day care centre 
movement, and, secondly, this is probably 
from our own conceit, we perhaps failed to 
recognize that poverty is very much a part of 
our problem, what we are trying to do in the 
work with the Child Care Centre. I am not 
only suggesting the centre is poor—our credi- 
tors remind us of that—but the group we 
would most like to serve are the poor. 

The poor as I define here are those unable 
to participate in the fullness of our society for 
reasons that are really not of their making. 

The Child Care Centre can and does serve 
people of this group. The single-parent fami- 
lies, meaning unwed mothers, widows, 
divorced or deserted women with families. 
Meaning also fathers who find themselves 
suddenly responsible for the day care of their 
children through death or mental breakdown 
or desertion of the mothers. 

We also serve low-income families where 
both parents must work in order to meet the 
basic needs of the family, as well as serving 
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families where the father is incapacitated or 
where one or both parents are taking retrain- 
ing or upgrading. 

We could but do not serve at the moment 
the large group of people that we feel need 
the service most; namely, those who live in 
what are easily recognized as ghettos of pov- 
erty, to use the term that was in the guide for 
submissions of briefs to this committee. We 
are barely able to operate the service such as 
we have now where most of the patrons are 
paying their full share of the operating cost. 
To establish in an area without even a mini- 
mal kind of support would be economically 
impossible for us. 


If we could, however, we would expect it to 
produce these effects: we would hope, first of 
all, to reduce dependence on welfare by 
allowing those who would do so to support 
themselves; to contribute to their own sup- 
port as fully as possible. 

Secondly, it would assist in particular 
women who are heads of families. 

Thirdly, it would provide special attention 
to children in all conditions of deprivation; 
hoefully breaking the vicious circle of pover- 
ty breeding poverty. 

Fourthly, it could restore indigent adults to 
gainful employment, and, fifth, it would offer 
a unique opportunity for an uncontrived con- 
tact with mothers from the “culture of pover- 
ty,” for mothers who are in need of advice 
and need of assistance and need of example 
in child care. 

Regrettably our experience in setting up 
our child centre in Whitehorse is discouraging 
as far as long-range goals of expanding ser- 
vice to these people is concerned. We do have 
community support and we have human 
resources, but we have, to date, a lack of a 
reliable source of revenue. Day care has been 
described as starved stepchild in the welfare 
field, and I think it applies fully to our situa- 
tion here in Whitehorse. 

We would, therefore, recommend the fol- 
lowing steps be taken: first of all, that federal 
funds be made available for capital expendi- 
tures in the establishment of day care cen- 
tres; secondly, that special encouragement be 
given to the establishment of such centres in 
areas identified as poverty pockets or local 
poverty ghettos, and, thirdly, that a federal 
department undertake to provide information 
and advice on the development and program- 
ming of child care centres. 

Mr. Chairman, our presentation has been 
rather modest in size, but I am sure at this 
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point most of the arguments are familiar to 
the senators. 

We have tried to outline briefly our par- 
ticular experience here in Whitehorse and 
attempting to meet what we saw as a local 
need and part of which we now recognize as 
having been a question of poverty. Thank you 
very much. 


The Chairman: Yes, but do not misunder- 
stand. Your presentation here and the manner 
in which you have made it, and the fact you 
have a day care centre here, is impressive. I 
would like to know a little bit about yourself. 
Who are you? You made a presentation that 
strikes us as being a very responsible one. 
The leadership looks good. What do you do? 


Mr. Kehoe: The child care centre? 
The Chairman: No, no. 

Mr. Kehoe: Me personally? 

The Chairman: Yes. 


' Mr. Kehoe: I am zone psychologist for the 
Depariment of Health and Welfare here. 


The Chairman: How long have you been 
here? 


Mr. Kehoe: Two-and-a-half years. 


The Chairman: Were you one of the people 
who started this? 


Mr. Kehoe: I was involved in its inception. 


The Chairman: That is very interesting to 
this committee and very important. Now, 
Senator Pearson would like to ask a question? 


Senator Pearson: I just want to know, do 
you find this a very necessary need in the 
city here of Whitehorse? 


Mr. Kehoe: I think there is great need for 
it. I think, unfortunately, as I say, the service 
we are providing now really does not fill the 
need. We are serving primarily people who 
can afford day care. It was not our intention 
to set it up strictly for people of need... 


Senator Pearson: You mean people who are 
going to it now pay for the service? 


Mr. Kehoe: I think everybody pays at least 
something. Two-thirds are paying the full 
economic weight. 


Senator Pearson: Employed mothers who 
have to work, are they able to get their chil- 
dren in there? 
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Mr. Kehoe: Yes, very definitely. 


Senator Pearson: Now are there many of 
them? 


Mr. Kehoe: I don’t have the exact figures. I 
will ask my consultant. This is Mrs. Kehoe. 
She is past-president. 


Mrs. Kehoe: About probably half of the 
mothers who are using the service have been 
on their own and needed some form of sub- 
sidy and were not able to pay the full rate. 
The centre has accepted children where no 
money was paid for their care, where their 
parents were in a situation of having to go to 
work, and no child has been turned away 
from the centre for lack of ability to pay. But 
this has meant for those people the communi- 
ty has to support, to pay the difference. 


Senator Pearson: About how many children 
would you have on the average a day? 


Mr. Kehoe: Our capacity is thirty-five, and 
during the school year we are usually filled 
right to capacity. During the summer a lot of 
children come out of the day care for a varie- 
ty of reasons; right now I think we are about 
twenty. 


Senator Pearson: In other words, the 
mother stops working when the children stop 
school? 


Mr. Kehoe: and people going on 


holidays. 


That, 


Senator Fergusson: Just one or two ques: 
tions I would like to ask. I want to know how 
many you have on the staff of your day care 
centre and what qualifications do the stafi 
have to have? Do you give them in-service 
training or do they come with sufficient 
training? 


Mr. Kehoe: At the moment we have ¢ 
trained director who just arrived, almost or 
the plane before yours as a matter of fact. ! 
think there are two full-time teachers plus 
part-time teachers and volunteers. 

As far as training is concerned, we try t 
make sure all of our teachers have some sor 
of training. There are short courses in chil 
care, in pre-school education, put on by the 
Board of Education during the summeé 
months. 


Senator Fergusson: Here? 


Mr. Kehoe: Here in Whitehorse. We hav 
just finished I think was six weeks long; tw 
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_ sessions, and at the same time all of our staff 
has taken some of those courses. 


I am not entirely sure we attended these, 
but I think I am safe in saying all of them are 
fairly well trained; at least at that level, and 
we try to have at least one person who has a 
teacher’s certificate or training, full training 
in pre-school education and child care. 


Senator Fergusson: I notice on page 3 you 
“mention that you have never turned away a 
child because of the parents’ inability to pay. 
Have there been instances where parents had 
sufficient monies to pay, but perhaps they did 
not have the need for your service as much as 
somebody else and you have had to refuse 
them? 


__ Mr. Kehoe: No, we haven’t. We anticipate 
this some day, and it is going to be a bit of a 
crisis in conscience I think, but the centre 
was set up not to serve specifically the poor. 
It was to fill this need for day care, and we 
accept people strictly on that basis until this 
time. 

As I say, it will be a crisis in conscience 
‘when we are actually faced with it. 


Senator Fergusson: You will have to make 
a decision when the time comes? 


Mr. Kehoe: Yes. 
| Senator Fergusson: I realize how much you 


need assistance and especially financial assist- 
ance. Have you tried to get any assistance 
shrough the Department of National Health 
and Welfare? For instance, I don’t know the 
Canada Assistance Act well enough to know 
f this would come under it, but I think it 
vould. 


| ‘The Chairman: It does. It specifically says 
‘Hos 


Senator Fergusson: I wondered if you had 
‘ver made application for it, for help from 
hat source. 


Mr. Kehoe: We have made representation 
9 the Department of National Health and 
Velfare, and if I am not mistaken we are 
nticipating some assistance from the Depart- 
rent of Welfare, some subsidy, to make up 
or the people who are not able to pay the 
ull rate. I am not entirely sure where that 
loney is coming from, but I think it is the 
vamada Assistance program administered 
irough the Department of Welfare. 


Senator Fergusson: But you have applied 
or this? 
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Mr. Kehoe: Yes, we have. 


Senator Fergusson: You are hoping to get 
some? 


Mr. Kehoe: Yes. We should know very 
shortly. 


Senator Fergusson: I know there are a 
great many applications in, and this is why 
some are not being advised so promptly. 
There are other cases which I am interested 
in that are only being held up because there 
are sO Many cases. 


Mr. Kehoe: One of our concerns is that we 
might be missing a possibility here, and that 
is one of the main reasons we put in a third 
recommendation that some central body of 
the federal department undertake to inform 
people who are trying to set up such a service 
as to what funds are available and how to go 
about getting them. 


The Chairman: You are not going to get 
very much help right now because govern- 
ment is not in the habit of advertising what 
funds are available. 

As Senator Fergusson indicated, the Canada 
Assistance Act specifically says that money is 
available for day care centres. There are hun- 
dreds of them across the country in other 
parts of Canada, but the question asked was: 
is there an agreement between the territorial 
government and the federal government with 
respect to the Canada Assistance Act? I think 
the answer was yes. Senator Carter asked 
that question. 


Senator Fergusson: That is what some said 
earlier. 


The Chairman: So that for all purposes you 
qualify completely under the Act. When you 
suggest capital expenditure, you are a little 
outside the Act. You do not qualify for capital 
but you do qualify under the Canada Assist- 
ance Act for the maintenance of a day care 
centre for the purpose of providing a certain 
need. 


Mr. Kehoe: Yes. 


The Chairman: That means you do not get 
it for the people who need it, you understand. 


Mr. Kehoe: You must appreciate our con- 
cern really has not been with that particular 
group. The community has in fact contributed 
very nicely with supporting that aspect of it. 
But the capital expenditure is the real issue 
because we cannot expand. There is no way 
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we can expand to meet the needs of the 
people we feel need it most without those 
kinds of funds to establish a centre. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, you know 
the Canada Assistance Act pretty well; can 
you tell the committee the funds for day care, 
are they issued fifty-fifty? 


The Chairman: Fifty-fifty. 
Senator Carter: Like everything else? 
The Chairman: Like everything else. 


Senator Carter: Perhaps we should ask for 
a different share. 


The Chairman: The program for child care 
centres has all kinds of literature put out by 
the Department of Welfare. If you drop them 
a line they will send it. I do not think you are 
the kind that needs it, but you might. 


Mr. Kehoe: We have tried to approach 
every resource possible. We do have a bit 
from the department. I would love to see one 
department, one area, where we could go for 
all of this kind of information to make sure 
we are not missing anything. 


The Chairman: That is what every one tells 
us; give us one source to go to. But we have 
not got an answer to that yet. 


Senator Fergusson: There is one other thing 
I would like to say: in the third recommenda- 
tion, are you only referring to where you can 
get money, or are you indicating you would 
like to see the Department provide informa- 
tion and advice on the development and a 
program? Is it difficult to get that kind of 
information or do you have adequate in- 
formation? 


Mr. Kehoe: I think we have adequate infor- 
mation on the problems and service, the type 
of service that should be provided. The main 
difficulty is where to get the funds; what sort 
of avenues. 


Senator Fergusson: In some areas, for 
instance, in the area of aging, it has been 
found very convenient that through the 
Canadian Welfare Council a quarterly was 
established in which information was given 
about how people do projects in different 
parts of the country, and this is what I 
thought perhaps you wanted, some of that 
kind of information as well. 


Mr. Kehoe: That would be very helpful, of 
course. It was the sort of thing we looked for 
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when we set the service up a year and a half, 
or two years, ago. 


Senator Inman: At what age do you take 
these children? At what age do you start 
them? 


Mr. Kehoe: Three years is the lower level. 
Senator Inman: And up to? 

Mr. Kehoe: Up to school age. 

Senator Inman: How many hours a day? 


Mr. Kehoe: The school is open from seven 
in the morning until six o’clock at night. The 
child can be in there at any time during that 
time. 


The Chairman: With a meal? 
Mr. Kehoe: A hot meal at noontime. 


Senator Inman: Do you use any voluntary 
help in this day care centre? 


Mr. Kehoe: As much as we can get. We do 
have volunteer high school students coming 
in, for example, after school, and we have 
also been used by courses in day care at the 
high school level. They have sent their stu- 
dents in as a training experience to the 
centre, and we have been able to get extra 
help in that way. 


Senator Inman: In this school you take chil- 
dren from the affluent as well as low income? 


Mr. Kehoe: That is right. We have the ful 
range Iam sure. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, Senato! 
Fergusson and Senator Inman covered somé¢ 
of these questions Iwas interested in. 

You told Senator Pearson that you havi 
twenty-five to thirty-five a day. What is you 
limiting factor? Is that what space you havi 
or is that all the money you have got? Hoy 
big is the need to be met? If you had suffi) 
cient funds and sufficient space how man} 
children are there? 


Mr. Kehoe: I would find that very difficul 
to even estimate. Right now we are serving 
as I say, many from the group who do hay) 
the money. There is a very large group tha| 
do not have money to meet the fees which jj 
considerable, the full economic weight. | 

If the centre were located in the area wher 
these people live and if it was available t 
them, I am sure we would have three or fou 
times that many registered in day care. 


| 


| 


Senator Carter; Is one of the limiting fac- 
tors the location of the centre because people 
can’t get to it? 


Mr. Kehoe: A part from the economic 
consideration? 


Senator Carter: Apart from the economic, it 


is not conveniently located? 
Mr. Kehoe: In part, yes. 


Senator Carter: So what you really want is 
two or three centres? 


Mr. Kehoe: A city this size could be expect- 
ed to have two centres, but as I say, it was 
| economic considerations that put the centre in 

the position it is in right now, and it is very 
| definitely an economic consideration, floor- 

space—that is limiting the number of children. 


| Senator Carter: You have been running 
‘since February, 1969? 

Mr. Kehoe: That was our official opening. 
Senator Carter: What does it cost? 


Mr. Kehoe: The full rate is $90 per month 
per child. 


Senator Carter: That is for those who can 
‘pay? 


Mr. Kehoe: That is right. 


) Senator Carter: What is the total expendi- 
ture? What would be your budget for a year? 


| Mr. Kehoe: I think it is approximately 
$1,000 a month. I am sorry, but I do not have 
it immediately convenient, and I am a very 
‘poor man on budgets as it is, but as I remem- 
ber the figure, it was just over a thousand 
dollars a month in expenses, 

Pardon me. That is an underestimate con- 
sidering the bank loan and whatnot, and the 
Mortgage we were operating operating at a 
deficit of $500 a month. 


Senator Carter: Are you paying rent for 
your premises? 


Mr. Kehoe: We are purchasing the premises 
and have a heavy mortgage. 


i 


Senator Carter: You have a place now? 
Mr. Kehoe: Yes. 


Senator Carter: How many families would 
the twenty-five to thirty-five children repre- 
sent? 
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Mr. Kehoe: I am sorry. I tried to get that 
exact figure yesterday over a period of a year 
to find out how Many we had served. 


The Chairman: What about your wife? 
Mr. Kehoe: She didn’t have it either. 


Mrs. Kehoe: It varies in that there are one 
or two children in a family and some months 
it would be 20 families and some months 25 
families. Thirty-five children have come per 
month and at no time have there been less 
than 20 families, 


Senator Carter: As a rough figure you 
would be serving probably 12 families? 


Senator Pearson: No; 25 families. 


Mr. Kehoe: Twenty-five families is a safer 
estimate. 


Senator Carter: Did I understand you to 
Say earlier that a half of these would be 
low-income? 


Mr. Kehoe: One-third of the children at the 
day centre over the past year have been 
subsidized. 


Senator Carter: Now you mentioned a 
hundred children have been served since you 
opened in a little over a year because I sup- 
pose like everything else they have holidays 
around the end of June, but that seems to me 
to be a terrific turnover. How come if you 
have twenty-five or thirty-five a day do you 
get up to a hundred different children in the 
run of a year? That seems to be a fast 
turnover. 


Mr. Kehoe: I think it is somewhat the 
characteristic of our community. 


Senator Carter: Is that characteristic of the 
community as a whole? 


Mr. Kehoe: Yes. But there are other factors 
such as in some cases the parent needing day 
care only for a limited amount of time: for 
example, we mention a mother who went 
back for retraining. As soon as her course is 
over she was able to take care of the 
children. 

I was saying that there are instances where 
the mothers need day care or the parents 
need day care for only a limited amount of 
time. Some of them, for example, have got 
back on their feet financially and the mother 
was able to stay home again. And I think this 
is where it was truly an economic problem. 
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And in this other instance I just mentioned, 
the mother went to school to upgrade herself 
at one point and needed day care for the 
length of time that she was at school. I am 
sure there are others if I could just account 
for them. 


Senator Carter: And the maximum age was 
around? 


Mr. Kehoe: Three years is minimum age. 
Senator Carter: And from three to what? 


Mr. Kehoes: Three to six. We have a kinder- 
garten right within the centre itself for the 
five-year-olds. 


The Chairman: Something that was said 
here left me with the impression that there 
seemed to be a considerable amount of work 
for women with some qualifications in the 
area. Is that true? There is work for these 
women and they go to work when they feel 
they need it? Has the community that kind of 
work available? 


Mr. Kehoe: I may be wrong, but I suspect 
that is true in the case of women because the 
number of services, the proportion of services 
to other kinds of industry within the com- 
munity. At least two of the major sources of 
employment within Whitehorse itself would 
be service areas and employment in clerical 
types of work through government agencies. 


The Chairman: You are talking of steno- 
graphic help and clerical help, and then some 
service outside that? 


Mr. Kehoe: Yes. 


The Chairman: There is considerable of 
that around here? 


Mr. Kehoe: Yes. That is right. 


Senator Carter: You are paying rent or 
paying off a mortgage? 


Mr. Kehoe: Paying off a morigage. 


Senator Carter: Why did you feel it neces- 
sary to get a building? Isn’t there any space 
here that you could get that is relatively 
cheap, say, from churches, organizations, or 
other institutions? 


Mr. Kehoe: Well, as a matter of fact, at the 
time we purchased this building there was 
close to a land rush on for housing that 
became available in Hillcrest area and it was 
extremely difficult at that time, and it was 
considered a good investment, and this was 
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done on the advice of our lawyer. This was 
considered a good investment. 


Senator Carter: You have limited funds and 
you are doing two things: you are building up 
an equity in a building and providing a 
service. 


Senator Pearson: Isn’t paying off a mort- 
gage cheaper than paying rent? 


Senator Quari: I would think so. 


Senator Carter: My idea was there should 
be somebody here that could give you space 
for that kind of work. 


The Chairman: He told us that he has got a 
bit of help from down east; somewhat the 
same people who are helping out in 
Newfoundland. 


Senator Quart: Do you know or have you 
had people like a mother who is ill or some- 
thing of this kind? Let us say she is ill and 
she has younger children that you would take 
even for a day—do you refer them to any 
volunteer group or nurses, retired nurses, 
who probably form a group to help out in 
cases like this where the children would have 
to be looked after and the father would not 
have to stay home to look after them? 

Do you know of any group that you could 
refer anyone to? 


Mr. Kehoe: There is no group existing right 
now to give homemakers’ service. I think 
there was an attempt to form one _ several 
years ago, but for some reason it did not get 
functioning. But we have in the past made 
these kind of arrangements. 


Senator Quari: Individually? 


Mr. Kehoe: That is right, with individuals. 
In fact, personally in my capacity as psy- 
chologist I have used the Family Counselling 
Service and made referrals to Family Coun- 
selling Service to find that kind of volunteer. 


Senator McGrand: Speaking of housing and 
cost of housing, what does a building cost in 
Whitehorse? 


Mr. Kehoe: Senator, I am afraid this is 
well beyond my area of competence. 


The Chairman: May I tell you, young man 
that we do recognize your competence. We 
also want to give you a special vote of thanks 
for what we suspect was leadership shown by 
you and your wife in helping to build this 
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up. It is very essential and necessary. It is a 
very fine social outlook. It helps a community. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
expresses thanks to you and to the people 
who are involved in providing this service. 
What particularly impressed us—and you 
were asked questions about it time and 
again—was the statement that you had never 
turned away any child because of the parents’ 
inability to pay. So, on our behalf, thank you 
very much. 


—Upon resuming at 7.30 p.m. 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I 
would like to call the meeting to order. We 
have a brief from the Mayo Branch of the 
Yukon Social Service Society. Sitting on my 
might is Dr. J. G, Clarke, and he is accompa- 
nied by Mr. Donald Baker. It is most unusual 
to find two men travelling five hundred miles 
in order to present a brief on poverty. It is a 
compliment to them rather than to us. It indi- 
cates the depth of feeling and understanding 
and how desperately some people try to help, 
not sure whether they are doing it the right 
way but at least giving it a try. 

Doctor, the floor is yours. 


Dr. J. G. Clarke: This brief was prepared 
by—it is a group effort by the Mayo branch 
of the Yukon Social Service Society. This is a 
small group of men and women that have 
been formed in Mayo mainly to try and help 
out where there is child neglect and to try 
to find something out about the real problem 
or the real sources of the problem that arises 
in Mayo. This society started out as quite a 
varied group of men and women and then 
the character changed. 


‘| There were men and women from white 
origins, men and women that were half 
Indian and some who were Indian women. I 
thought it quite interesting that the people 
who were most concerned were the Indian 
people or women who have stuck through all 
the way and after only a few weeks everyone 
Seemed to have disappeared except the 
Indian women and then later some of the 
interested white citizens joined the remaining 
group and we have been fairly active. 

_ We feel that this was an opportunity to 
oresent something about the story of poverty 
aS we see it in Mayo. 

_ Now, Mayo is north of Whitehorse in case 
anyone didn’t know and the area as we dis- 
cuss it in the brief is pretty well confined to 
Mayo and surroundings. 
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I later, after the brief was completed, I felt 
that perhaps we neglected Pelly Crossing 
which is between Whitehorse and Mayo 
because I think the poverty there is quite 
appalling, there are few people in Mayo who 
know the situation in Pelly Crossing and so 
not so as to have one individual’s ideas, we 
had to confine our brief to things that every- 
body in the group knew about or were 
acquainted with or which we could find out 
about. 

The first thing we had to do of course was 
to define poverty and we felt that that 
material poverty was more or less secondary 
to another type of poverty which we call 
spiritual poverty. It could have been called 
something else I guess but that covers a 
pretty wide field. It covers poverty in 
every field that couldn’t be bought with 
money and anything that money couldn’t 
pay for and that is rather a wide area. 
Basically it was a poverty of ideas or a pov- 
erty of psychical means as we say in the brief 
and incentives through an enthusiastic and 
energetic psychological development and a 
poverty of purpose in living. 

Now, this particular thing, this poverty of 
purpose in living is quite apparent in Mayo. 
No one seems to have much of an idea as to 
what to do with themselves. If they are not 
working they go to a bar and if employment 
is poor that is where everybody sort of feels 
that this is the only sort of purpose there is. 

However, many of the parents of families 
are very concerned about what is happening 
to their children and I think sometimes they 
expect results too soon and they improve 
their own way of living and set a better 
example perhaps for their children. 

Recently, a couple of days ago as a matter 
of fact, a woman brought to my attention that 
she and her husband had not had anything to 
drink for a year and that they were having 
a very good time and that they were very 
sorry that they had wasted so much time in 
boozing. They are an Indian couple and she 
was very disturbed about the fact that the 
children were seeing alcohol and was fright- 
ened of what they were going to do in getting 
off on a very bad time. 

In Mayo we have kind of three groups of 
people. During our meetings regarding this, 
there was considerable amount of discussion 
because of some people who were strangers to 
the town couldn’t understand why we didn’t 
have half-breeds; Metis or that kind of a 
culture, but although there are people in 
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Mayo who are part Indian, half Indian and 
quarter Indian, they have no different culture 
from the other groups. 

We have people who are Indian and the 
only way we can tell an Indian is of course if 
they are defined as an Indian and the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs published a list of 
people who are Indian and then there are 
people who are born and brought up in Europe 
and have European type of culture and then 
there are people who are born and brought 
up in Canada that are white and are part 
white and they all have the same kind of 
culture. 


We don’t have a similar kind of culture or 
the same kind of culture similar to what one 
would find about the Metis in the provinces 
and we were very careful in the brief not to 
describe one as Metis but we called them half 
Indian. I hope that would be clear, that 
although these people are part Indian, their 
culture is European or whatever Canadian 
culture is—white Anglo-Saxon probably. 

In investigating the various cultural groups, 
we found that as far as material things are 
concerned, money, income, that the Indians 
are right at the very bottom and that the 
others are further up the scale and there is a 
tendency—well, that a Canadian of Anglo- 
Saxon culture or whatever it is and people of 
European culture are right up at the top as 
was a very obvious thing apparent in getting 
the statistics on the few people that were 
investigated regarding their income that was, 
we found no Indian received an income of 
over five thousand a year. 

There was one Indian that was between 
three and five thousand and the rest were 
below that level. 

The amount of income required to live in 
Mayo in any kind of comfort—we came to the 
conclusion for a family of four, two adults 
and two children would be about six thou- 
sand dollars a year and a single person 
required about three thousand to four thou- 
sand dollars a year to live. 

The cost of living there is very, very, very 
high and it is very difficult to compare Mayo 
with Whitehorse. There are very many rea- 
sons for this but it wouldn’t be so bad if the 
standard of living were better but the stand- 
ard of living is very low and having a very 
high cost of living with a very low standard 
of living is a very bad thing. 

In the spiritual type of poverty, we describe 
the ways that—for instance, Indian housing 
was built, the way that the cost of houses— 
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cost to build them compared to the cost that 
they were worth when they were finally up 
there and the fact that the people who were 
going to sort of occupy these houses—well, 
whether they were consulted or not, their 
needs were sort of ignored. There was one 
particular case which showed this kind of 
poverty and that was one cabin which was 
built, and it was the first one that was built 
because there was a man who was paralyzed 
in both legs and required a wheel chair in the 
hospital all of the time—he couldn’t be cared 
for at home because the house was inade- 
quate. Wanting a hospital bed, they felt that 
he should be sent home and they built a 
house for him and the doors are not wide 
enough to accommodate the wheel chair and 
he can’t get the wheel chair in the bathroom. 


This is another situation which one runs 
into which we felt was poverty, but poverty 
on a different level from a material one but it 
is really necessary because the really neces- 
sary thing was not taken into consideration 
when the house was built. 

Regarding social assistance—people whc¢ 
are defined by law as being Indian get their 
social assistance from the Department of 
Indian Affairs and people who are not on that 
list, they are undefined, get their social assist- 
ance from the Territorial Social Assistance 
and the difference between or as compared tc 
what is given to an Indian and what is given 
to a white person is about one hundred per- 
cent. There were two that we could compare 
that belonged to the group. One was white 
status and the other was of Indian status 
They both had large families, they both hac 
very similar conditions, they both are womer 
with no husbands living with them and the 
woman who is receiving her assistance from 
the Department of Indians Affairs was said tc 
receive around one hundred and fifty some 
odd dollars a month and the one who wa: 
receiving hers from the Territorial Socia 
Assistance was getting over three hundred < 
month so there really isn’t much doubt that 
there is a wide disparity here and not onl} 
does this disparity appear to be ridiculou: 
when they both have the same kind 0 
responsibilities and the same kind of bills t 
pay but it also looks as though the Indian: 
aren’t worth as much and that the white’ 
should have more than the Indians. 

Now, it is true that they are coming fron 
different government departments but we fel 
that all social welfare should be put unde 
one government department and that thi 
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legal definition of Indians should be abolished 
because we felt it created and encouraged 
feelings of discrimination, feelings of inferi- 
orities, and worst of all feelings of hostility 
because there is a kind of split in Mayo. The 
Indian population especially is a very hostile 
one and I think with justified reasons and 
when the group was chiefly Indian women 
their discussions of the kind of life they had 
to live and the kind of things that were said 
to them by white people and the way they 
were treated by whites—I figured they had 
every reason to be hostile towards whites and 
especially people who are in authority. 
We have had considerable problem with the 
_ Department of Child Welfare and although 
there have been changes in that department 
we feel—I should have said the Department 
of Social Welfare which includes wider 
_ groups, there is still a great deal of promising 
_ and not too much action being taken. 
| Over a period of years there has been prob- 
lems arising with the children who require 
special schools because of either emotional 
| retardation or mental retardation or both and 
| these special classes that they require are not 
_ available in Mayo and amongst some culture, 
it is felt that the child is mentally retarded 
there is a sort of rejection in the family. The 
_ child can stay out all night and no one looks 
- for him, even when he is only five or six, and 
_of course this home situation—the neglect in 
the home is also very apparent in the cases 
_where children are not up to standard. 
With these children there doesn’t seem to 
_be much one can do except to remove them 
| from the home where they are an embarrass- 
/ment to their parents and also to put them 
/Somewhere were they can learn something 
/and be trained a bit. 
One child in particular has not been sent to 
_4 proper school where he can have a proper 
class but he has been moved to another home 
in Dawson City but that took something like 
Six or seven years to get him even taken out 
‘of his home and put somewhere where he 
would have a better home and not be on the 
Street all night and where he would get meals 
land be properly looked after. 
| One child I remember needed training in a 
School for speech therapy. The boy was deaf 
and required special treatment, special 
Schools and he reached the age of seventeen 
without getting to one except for about three 
months, and of course three months was of 
hot much use and unfortunately now he is 
being treated by the other people of his age 
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as being an idiot because he can’t speak very 
well. There isn’t anything wrong with his 
mind but he does have difficulty talking and 
in order to gain their approval he gets drunk 
with them or works just iong enough to get 
money to buy booze with and joins them. His 
parents are quite concerned but the whole 
situation gradually developed over a long 
period of time and it could have been correct- 
ed or at least alleviated somewhat years ago. 
It is far too late now. 


The thing about children and I share the 
Same concern about children as a member of 
the group—the mothers, they want to learn as 
much as they can about looking after their 
children and our group has sort of been a 
kind of study group. We have studied about 
the development of children, how children 
can g0 wrong and how parents are very often 
overwhelmed by various things and they 
become bad parents and how they can be 
helped and as I say we have studied things 
along that level. It cannot though all be done 
in Mayo. There are many cases that require 
placement somewhere where facilities are 
available and there has been a tendency— 
there has been more than a tendency—I think 
that is putting it rather mildly—to neglect a 
good many of the children by saying well, 
you should do more for yourself or you 
should do it yourself and the other one is that 
we already have a couple or three children 
from Mayo that we are looking after and it is 
costing us too much money and the case will 
have to deferred until the child is sixteen 
years old. This is the only thing that I can 
interpret because when a child is sixteen 
years of age and are delinquent and commit 
some offense, then they can be put in jail. 
That is one way of putting off the situation 
until facilities are available but we have a 
feeling as a group that for certain things the 
facilities have to be made available and if it 
is only a matter of money, then it should be 
made available. 

If it is a matter of personnel, then often 
that can be obtained with more money as 
well. 

In Mayo as well, there is a poverty of 
recreation. Although many of the people do 
go to a bar to spend their leisure hours, and it 
is a necessary sort of institution, because in 
the bar they get all their hostilities towards 
one another and they can say that they get 
this way when they are boozing. It is a centre, 
a community kind of centre where they are 
talking with one another and the communica- 
tions in the bar is one place where there is 
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communication but other than that there is 
very littie offered in Mayo. i 


In the winter they have a curling rink and 
they have a community hall where they show 
a couple of movies a week. We have felt that 
a lot of the juvenile problems would be 
helped if there was a recreation director in 
the district and we have felt that there is 
some of the people in Mayo who have leader- 
ship qualities which should be directed and 
helped and that some of the younger people 
living in Mayo, if they were sent to a centre 
where they could take a full course in leader- 
ship and perhaps in social work, they would 
benefit the community greatly. 

I myself—now, this is not the group—but 
my own opinion is that if anybody got out of 
Mayo and—not that I would blame them at 
all I certainly wouldn’t feel that they should 
be forced to come back because that wouldn’t 
make for them doing a very good job if they 
were objecting to doing it because they were 
sort of serving time for having been trained 
but perhaps some would come back. 

We did feel that recreation work and wel- 
fare work should go together. 

Now, in this field of welfare and social 
work, the personnel is either in Whitehorse or 
in Dawson City. Nobody ever gets into Mayo 
to look after things. They spend maybe four 
days every three weeks—that is a maximum 
because well, it is only a few caseworkers 
that would do that and some of the casework- 
ers feel that one day a month is sort of 
enough to pass through and sort of get things 
over as quickly as possible. 

There is a new caseworker who is planning 
on spending more time in Mayo, but it seems 
to me that there is a poverty of this sort of 
thing in Mayo. I don’t see why the social 
worker couldn’t be placed in Mayo and made 
to go to Dawson City for four days a month 
occasionally instead of the other way around. 
The public health nurse is the same. She is in 
Dawson. But that is because the government 
owns the building up there and I guess they 
both can occupy the same building and save 
money but Mayo has been very much neglec- 
ted in this field. 

There has been suggestions that somebody 
in Mayo sort of look after—some woman in 
Mayo, some man in Mayo, take over the 
social work or act in that capacity for most of 
the time. 

First of all, nobody is going to do it because 
it is a small place. Everybody knows every- 
one else and no one is going to be led or told 
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or what have you about anything by any of 
the people who are living there. The transient 
people are transient people and that very 
fact—the fact that they may be there a year, 
they may be there two years, they may be 
there three months, makes them not very 
well qualified for the position and therefore 
either some body has to come from some 
other area for that job or some one has to be 
trained and kept away from Mayo for a few 
years so that they can come back having 
acquired a different kind of—or these people 
will think of them in a different way and 
have respect for them. 

I would say that the brief we have writ- 
ten—there is another paper that can be 
obtained by people who can obtain these 
things which apparently does agree with the 
things we have said in the brief and it was 
written by Hillary White, B.A. M.S.W. from 
McGill and it is called Three Yukon Settle- 
ments based on mining, a study of social 
adaptation to northern isolation, and it can be 
obtained from Dr. T. F. Wise, the assistant 
director of Northern Economics Development, 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, 1376 Centennial Towers, 400 
Laurier Avenue West, Ottawa, Ontario. 


That is all. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, 
doctor. Senator Carter? 


Senator Carter: Well, I realize that the 
doctor has a long journey ahead of him. I 
don’t want to delay him long, so I only have a 
few questions. You mentioned this first house 
that was built for Indians where they built 
the house and couldn’t get the wheel chair 
through the doors? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. It was built for the pur- 
pose of having that man at home. 


Senator Carter: It was built just for that 
purpose. 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. Essentially that is why it 
was built. He had a mother and father... 


Senator Carter: It was built essentially for 
this purpose? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Essentially for the wheel 
chair? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senaior Carter: How long ago? 
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Dr. Clarke: Two years ago. 
Senator Carter: Only two years ago? 
Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Cartier; And who did that? The 
Department of Indian Affairs? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes, 


Senator Carter: 
blueprints? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Did they draw up the 


Senator Carter: For this man in a wheel 
chair? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Well, you mentioned anoth- 
er house—a person with seven children? 


Dr. Clarke: That was a woman. 
Senator Carter: A woman and her children? 
Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Carter: And that was ten months 
being built? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Carter: And when it was built it 
only had two rooms? 


Dr. Clarke: It had two bedrooms, a living- 
room, a kitchen and a bathroom. 


Senator Carter: It only had two bedrooms? 
Dr. Clarke: That’s right. 


Senator Carter: For nine people? 


| 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. Apparently the Depart- 
nent of Indian Affairs have a standard kind 
wf house and they are allowed to spend I 
‘hink eight thousand five hundred dollars on 
he house plus the cost of transportation. 
‘Now, if you notice a little further along, the 
louse costs twelve thousand dollars and the 
Wesent value is around five thousand and 
hat is only a year ago old. 


| Mr. Donald Baker: It was finished last year. 


| Dr. Clarke: A number of people were work- 
ag on it and there was just too much super- 
ision and everybody got paid while waiting 
dr supplies to come in and... 


‘Senator Pearson: This is all part of the 
st? 
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Senator Carter; Well, I am not concerned if 
it cost fifty thousand. What I am concerned 
about is that someone would build a two bed- 
room house for nine people. 


Dr. Clarke: Well, you see, this is a standard 
house. 


The Chairman: What the senator is saying 
is that it wasn’t for a standard family! 


Dr. Clarke: I know, this is why we felt that 
these people who were going to occupy the 
house should have been considered in build- 
ing the house. 


Senator Carter: Well, who ever was in 
charge of building that house must have 
known that a two bedroom house for a nine 
person family is just—well, I can’t use the 
word I would like to use... 


Dr. Clarke: Well, there was a meeting 
about this and someone said there is no law 
in a private house as to the number of peo- 
ple—or the number of rooms required for any 
number of people. Once you have a house you 
can put any number into it as long as it is not 
a hazard to their health or anything. 

I realize that this argument is quite long but 
the department—the member of the group 
who did the investigation on this is not here. 
He was an Australian or New Zealander... 


Mr. Donald Baker: A New Zealander. 


Dr. Clarke: But anyway, he checked with 
the Department of Indian Affairs and 
although I am not exactly sure of my figures I 
think it was eight thousand five hundred dol- 
lars and all the buildings that are being 
erected are the same and that is*that. 


Senator Carter: Well, how stupid can you 
get? I mean, all the families aren’t the same? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, there is more to it than 
that. Firewood in Mayo is very difficult to 
obtain. 


Senator Carter: Well, yes that’s true but 
that is something else. What do people around 
here ordinarily use? They put a wood furnace 
in this house and there is no wood. 


Dr. Clarke: Well, wood is very expensive. 
There are very few families using wood. The 
few that are—there may be two or three that 
are but they are not in the real under- 
privileged group. 


Senator Carter: Well, you are talking about 
a woman with her eight children? 
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Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Carter: So there was no husband 
around to cut the wood except the children or 
the woman? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Carter: And yet they built this 
house? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, the Department of Indian 
Affairs is supposed to supply wood but I 
know that they go around looking for wood 
from an old fallen down cabin or something 
like that. 


Senator Cartier: Well, what I am trying to 
get at, doctor, is how do they work? Who 
dreams this up? 


Dr. Clarke: I: don’t know. 


Senator Carter: Don’t the laws of sanitation 
and the laws of health apply to the Indian 
people? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, as I say... 


Senator Carter: They don’t have regula- 
tions for Indians in regards to so many square 
feet per person in an Indian family? Are all 
these things ignored by the Department of 
Indian Affairs? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, we were told by one 
knowledgeable person that this didn’t apply 
in private housing. They just don’t take that 
into consideration. It is the same thing in 
regards to the Indian village. 

Now, I am calling it the Indian village, but 
the Indians used to live on the opposite side 
of the Stuart River and a few years ago— 
more than a few I guess—they were moved 
into town. 

They were all crowded in one little corner 
at the mouth of the Mayo River—where the 
Mayo meets the Stuart and the people actual- 
ly wanted to be mixed up around the town 
and there may be some white people who 
don’t want the Indians as next door neigh- 
bours and so on, but that really is beside the 
point. They want to move in and about the 
town. 

There is one particular Indian who built his 
own house—he wants to own his own house 
and he is so glad that he is finished with the 
Department of Indian Affairs and he will 
have nothing to do with them except the fact 
that the Department of Indian Affairs covers 
the medical expenses and that, but other than 
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that he wants to be independent and free anc 
he doesn’t feel sort of obligated in any way t 
the Department of Indian Affairs. 


Senator Carter: Now, in your cost of living 
you gave an example of a particular man wh 
happened to be a war veteran and he ha: 
been trying to build a house for the last te 
years. 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Did this chap know any 
thing about the Veteran’s-Land Act? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Is he building under th 
Veteran’s Land Act? 


Dr. Clarke: No. 


Senator Carter: Well, here I would thin! 
you don’t have any land problems? 


Dr. Clarke: You don’t have any land prob 
lems? I should tell you that that is one of th 
things that we have in Mayo. Actually. 


Senator Carter: Well, I am not talkin 
about within the city limits. A fellow want 
to build a house and to build under the Vet 
eran’s Land Act he has to have land of 
certain size. 


Senator Hastings: And he has to have titl 
to it? 


Senator Carter: Yes, title to it. Didwaw 
explore these things, do you know? 


Mr. Donald Baker: No. 
Senator Carter: He didn’t bother with it? 
Mr. Donald Baker: No. 


Senator Carter: Well, that is something ju: 
to keep in mind. Veterans should be takin 
advantage of it wherever possible. 

You say on page three that a single neec 
thirty-five hundred to four thousand and 
family of two with two children, six thousan 
dollars. 

Well, when you talk about that I was jus 
wondering how the old age pensioner ge’ 
along here? What happens to them? How 4d 
they manage? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, they try to get by 0 
what they have saved in their life and man 
of them haven’t got very much to get alon 
on and soon many of them will run out. An 
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you know, they have this worry and I believe 
in the last paragraph there I made mention 
about it. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Dr. Clarke: They have a “sunset home” in 
Dawson City and of course the home in 
Whitehorse are far too expensive I guess for 
people to move into. 


Senator Carter: This poor chap who bought 
a car in 1950—twenty years ago... 


‘Mr. Donald Baker: No, it was a 1950 model. 


Senator Carter: That’s right. What would 
he have to pay for a new car? 


Dr. Clarke: For a new car? 


Senator Carter: Say a new ordinary Ford 
or Chev. 


Dr. Clarke: Well, three to four thousand 
ollars. 


Senator Carter: Well, that is not much 
learer than anywhere else? 


Dr. Clarke: I beg your pardon? 


Senator Carter: Well, cars aren’t much 
learer here than they are elsewhere? 


Dr. Clarke: No. 


Senator Hastings: It would just be the 
reight from Detroit. 


Dr. Clarke: I have never been able to buy a 
ew car so I couldn’t tell you. 


Senator Carter: Can you give us some idea 
f what an average person would spend on a 
rocery bill per week in Mayo. You say it is 
retty high? 


| Dr. Clarke: Yes, 


‘Senator Carter: Say a family of four or 
ve? 


‘Dr. Clarke: Well, a family of four or five— 
Would probably be close to a hundred dol- 
Ts a week anyway. 


Senator Carter: Is that so? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. I have a family much 
naller than that and my grocery bill is 
| m4 big but the people you see who own 
* grocery stores won’t buy—first of all, they 
ina buy anything from their own grocery 
res because it is so expensive so they send 
| Whitehorse to buy it and they get it in 
| 224233 
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bulk. Prepared foods are of course fantasti- 
cally high and the people who suffer from 
poverty are rather inadequate about cooking 
and preparing meals and they have to buy 
prepared foods and they will spend forty-five 
to fifty dollars a day. 


Senator Carter: Well, the cost of living is 
high here even for people who are perma- 
nently employed and getting good salaries? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Carter: And have these people ever 
tried co-operative buying? 


Mr. Donald Baker: 
Whitehorse. 
Dr. Clarke: In Mayo, no. 


Senator Carter: You could start and work 
down and bring in the lower incomes if you 
could start doing it. 


It has been attempted in 


Dr. Clarke: Well, of course we can’t under- 
stand why the cost of living should be so 
high—why the cost of food is so high? 


Senator Carter: Well, I don’t think you get 
much by questioning it because the only way 
to beat it is to beat them at their own game 
and a co-op is one way of doing it. 


Dr. Clarke: Yes, 


Senator Carter: My last question, Mr. 
Chairman, has to do with the two scales for 
social assistance. What amazes me about this 
is the fact that you have social assistance 
coming from two different federal depart- 
ments. 


Dr. Clarke: Well, one is federal and the 
other isn’t. 


The Chairman: I have just made a note of 
that, and that is so. Earlier in the day you 
told us that they came at the same level, 
didn’t you? 


Mr. James Whitford: No. 
The Chairman: Well, what did you say? 


Mr. James Whitford: I said that there was a 
disparity. I said there was a_ significant 
difference. 


The Chairman: Yes, those were your words, 
“A significant disparity.” 


Mr. Whitford: That is right. 


The Chairman: Well, I thought that some- 
one told us—yes, who are you? 
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Miss R. Parker: I work for the Department 
of Social) Welfare. The policy is supposed to 
be the same or is the same for Indians or 
other people on welfare. 


Senator Carter: Well, about this different 
amount? 


Miss Parker: I don’t know. I just have the 
information that Dr. Clarke presented but one 
possibility could be if the Indian woman was 
expected to take into account the cost of food 
allowance or incomes from hunting or fishing. 


The Chairman: No. 


Miss Parker: I don’t know. Is this just a 
food allowance or does it include clothing, etc. 


Dr. Clarke: This is what she said she got a 
month. We asked her how much she got and 
she told us. 


Miss Parker: Did you find out what it was 
for? 


Dr. Clarke: Are you speaking of clothing 
and so on? 


Miss Parker: Yes. 


Dr. Clarke: Well, they don’t get clothing, 
unless they ask for it specially. 


Miss Parker: But they can be paid a cash 
allowance for rent and fuel? 


Dr. Clarke: They live in one of those 
houses—the ones that were built for seven 
people. 


Senator Carter: Are there more cases like 
this, doctor, or is this just one isolated case? 


Dr. Clarke: We have very few people on 
any kind of welfare assistance in Mayo. I 
think there are only three that are on perma- 
nent welfare there. 


The Chairman: The point of it is that Mr. 
Whitford, who is knowledgeable, said that 
there was a significant difference. 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


The Chairman: The lady said no, that there 
should be no significant difference—there 
should be no difference at all. We left it at 
that for the moment because there must have 
been some misunderstanding. He comes along 
now and says there is a difference of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty, and our good 
lady said that there should be no significant 
difference. 
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Dr. Clarke: Well, I am sure that woma 
can’t feed her children very well on one hur 
dred and fifty odd dollars a month. 


The Chairman: No, not seven children. 
Dr. Clarke: No. 
The Chairman: Senator Inman? 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, I was inte 
ested in page three. You speak of recommer! 
dations regarding jobs. What kind of jobs « 
you think could be made available and wh 
resources could be developed in view | 
creating jobs? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, this is a difficult questi 
to answer and I have been thinking that th 
is a question that I would be asked. I dor 
know. We have thought and tried to think 
various ways. Now, there are a lot of fish 
some of the lakes around, there are vario 
natural resources that have not been explor 
but I think this particular thing is where v 
need some new ideas. I felt if we could g 
somebody in to sort of explore the situati 
and make suggestions that it would be ve 
helpful. It is a very pretty town and it 
situated in a rather scenic background a: 
we were thinking of the tourist industry a 
various things like that you know. 


Senator Inman: What is the population 
Mayo? 


Dr. Clarke: It’s about three fifty to fe 
hundred in Mayo. 


Senator Inman: All of course, it is sugg 
tions we would like to have? 


Dr. Clarke: I know, but with the problem 
finding more employment, there have be 
suggestions of doing something to encour: 
tourism or a tourist industry I guess é 
around there of course there has been a lot 
mining but until somebody finds somethi 
new of high grade they are not likely to 
able to develop that much more. There 
some lumbering that goes on in the place | 
not enough to support a very la 
population. 

We have felt that with perhaps people wv 
are qualified in advising on community dev 
opment and so on, could explore the sit 
tion we might—somebody might be able 
give us a clue as to what direction to g 


Senator Inman: Well, when housing 
being built and the construction is be! 
done, are the native people or the inhabita 
I should say of Mayo... 
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Dr. Clarke: The citizens of Mayo. 


Senator Inman: Yes. Are they hired for this 
or do they bring in help? 


Mr. Baker: They use as much local help as 
they can. As a matter of fact it was all local, 
even the carpenter who was supervising it. 
He was a local man this last time. 


Senator Inman: On page three you also 
speak of employment opportunities and adult 
education and you seem to say that some of 
the people that didn’t take advantage of the 
educational facilities? 


Dr. Clarke: That’s right. 
Senator Inman: Why didn’t they? 


f 


_ Dr. Clarke: Because they don’t know the 
value really. They felt that anything in the 
educational line to improve their status as 
smployees, it would have to be sort of told to 
them because they just don’t see any value in 
t. They have got to be shown that it will be 
f£ value. 


Now, various classes are available in the 
cchools such as woodworking and various 
ther types of things and programs in sewing 
nd cooking and all these other things and 
hey don’t take advantage of -them. 

One of the Indian members of the group 
aid that she felt all these things were of no 
alue anyway; that what they needed was to 
e taught to read and write English and 
verything else would follow. If they could 
2ad a cookbook, they could cook for instance, 
fd so on. The problem in convincing these 
eople is the fact that a large number of 
1em have had very little formal education. 


Senator Inman: Are they anxious for their 
lildren to be educated and have they ambi- 
on for the children? 


| Mr. Baker: I would say no. I would say that 
‘ey are hostile and they are punishing the 
hites by discouraging their children from 
arning. That is my opinion. There is great 
ee between them and the French and 

e Belgians and the Dutch people during the 
st war when they did everything they could 
{ harrass the German army. I think the 
Idian population is more or less doing that 
t us here. 


‘Dr. Clarke: Well, there is a great deal of 
patty towards the school and towards the 
tichers or anyone in authority. There was a 


fling that there was a lot of hostility on the 
2242335 
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part of Indians towards the whites and the 
whites towards the Indians. But the Indians 
are hostile towards certain individuals 
amongst the whites. 


Senator Inman: Are the places 


small 
enough that that happens? 


Dr. Clarke: Oh, yes. And yet, there is a 
wide division you know between the feelings 
you know of Indians towards whites and so 
on. They are really hostile and aggressive. 


Senator Inman: On page two you speak of 
the community clubs and you also mentioned 
that some Indians had been approached and 
they have refused. Now, would they be 
refused for the same reasons? 


Dr. Clarke: Maybe partly then they always 
feel inferior, like they can’t do the job. They 
feel that they are not qualified and they don’t 
want to be embarrassed. They are embar- 
rassed enough by people who sort of point out 
Indians that don’t know anything. 


Mr. Baker: And they are shy. 
Dr. Clarke: Shy, yes. 


Senator Inman: Just to get back to this 
housing question for a moment. Some years 
ago we got big blueprints of houses that were 
being built for the Eskimos and the Indians 
and the specifications for those houses were 
for families with two children, four children, 


families of six children and they were fairly 
spacious. 


Dr. Clarke: Well, this is the situation now 
’m afraid and this is the way it is. 


Senator Inman: 


t Do you remember that, 
Senator Croll? 


The Chairman: Yes, and that of course is 
one of the reasons, Senator Inman, that they 
are going to do away with the Department of 
Indian Affairs. They finally got what was 
coming to them. 


Senator Pearson: You say that there is 
about three to four hundred people in the 
town of Mayo? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes, 


Senator Pearson: And you had a problem 
of a sewer line there breaking down? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes, 


Senator Pearson: I kind of think that you 
people in Mayo sort of sit back and look at 
this thing—who built this sewer originally? 
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‘Mr. Baker: The Territorial Government. 


Senator Pearson: The Territorial Council, 
you mean? 


Mr. Baker: Yes. They brought in a contrac- 
tor from Edmonton to do the installing. They 
had me in charge for a while until they 
couldn’t handle it any longer. 


Senator Pearson: Why couldn’t you handle 
this any longer? 

Mr. Baker: I was moonlighting and I had 
to give up one job or the other and I kept the 
easiest job. 


Senator Pearson: Well, it seems to me that 
there should be someone in town there to 
take a hold of that, that thing. 


Dr. Clarke: That is just the point. 


Senator Pearson: That they could shut that 
thing off at some point and dig it up and put 
in a new piece of pipe. 


Dr. Clarke: It was dug up and reopened 
and left open. 

Senator Pearson: I know and left open? 

Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Mr. Baker: It was dug up because of the 
frost heaving. 


Senator Pearson: Because of the frost? 


Mr. Baker: Yes and then they had to wait 
for repairs and then the high water came and 
they fixed it again and it was just one thing 
after another. 


Senator Pearson: I see. 


Mr. Baker: And because they had to wait 
for the materials it took a long time. 


Dr. Clarke: Well, we had the zone director 
of Northern Health and Affairs up and he 
declared that it was an emergency and it 
should be dealt with immediately and actual- 
ly the problem was in the hands of the local 
people. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Dr. Clarke: It was in the hands of the local 
improvement people who were to see that 


tradesmen were made available to repair it. It 


istrue that the people who were responsible 


for repairing it were sitting back just looking 
at it. My own feeling was that the ground 
was very badly contaminated by this open 
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sewer and I got to the point whee I wanted 
the whole area blocked off and everyone 
moved off the street for a while until the 
thing was repaired. 


Senator Pearson: Did you eventually get it 


repaired? 


Mr. Baker: It is repaired now. 


Dr. Clarke: But it was open for about 


twelve weeks I guess all together. 


Senator Pearson: It is a queer thing to have 


a situation like that where you can’t get 
water main or sewer main fixed. 


Dr. Clarke: Well, you see the loca 


improvement people kept saying they onl) 
had twenty-four thousand dollars and the} 
couldn’t use it for that. 


Senator Pearson: What did you do then? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, I told them that the} 
would have to find some more. 


The Chairman: You what? 


Dr. Clarke: I felt that they had to find som 
more money and they said well, do you thin! 
we can do these things without money and 
said, no, I know you can’t but .. 


Senator Pearson: What did they do, star 
building little out houses for you! 


Dr. Clarke: No, they didn’t even do that. 


Senator Pearson: It seems to me that this | 
pretty ridiculous. However, . getting awa 
from that now I will move on to anothe 
subject. We had the Canada Council before 1 
one time earlier this year and they suggest 
that a family of four to be just above th 
poverty line would have to have in the ran; 
of forty-two hundred dollars plus addition: 
money now to cover inflation, etc. and so © 
This would probably bring it up to aroul 
forty-four or forty-eight hundred dollars. 
family of four in Mayo earning six or sev 
thousand dollars, according to one stateme 
you made there in your brief, are having 
great deal of difficulty putting some work 
their house that they are working on. Th 
finally got their house built but they have! 
been able to get it finished yet. 9 

Can you give us any idea at all what: 
family of four would need to be above 
poverty line in Mayo? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, that is four children? 


| 
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Senator Quart: You gave a figure I think of 
six thousand. 


Dr. Clarke: That is for four, two adults and 
two children. 


Senator Pearson: Two adults? 


Dr. Clarke: That is the parents and two 
children. 


The Chairman: A family of four? 
Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: About six thousand dol- 
lars? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: That means that if there 
ever was a guaranteed income there would 
have to be different arrangements made for 
every part of Canada because you have an 
area here that is more expensive than even in 
Whitehorse? 


Dr. Clarke: Oh, yes. 


Senator Pearson: Well, this is going to be 
Juite a problem if we ever try to work that 
hing out. If you can’t do a sewer in Mayo 
10W are we going to work this out? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, there is no doubt about 
hat. It is sort of common knowledge that 
‘eople get one third more for their money in 
Whitehorse than they do in Mayo. 


Senator Pearson: How much of a work 
wee have you got in Mayo? 


Dr. Clarke: You mean are actually working 
1 Mayo? 


‘Senator Pearson: How Many people are 
ctually working? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, they are all the people 
ho are working for the government but of 
ie stable population there is approximately a 
9zen or sO or maybe twenty-four. That 
\cludes people working in the hospitals, etc. 


Senator Pearson: Is there any mining 
dustry there at all? 


Dr. Clarke: No, not in Mayo. Thirty-five 
iles from Mayo there is a mine and there 
a couple of people from Mayo working 
‘ere. 


Senator Pearson: So you have been living 
| what? 
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Dr. Clarke: I have no idea. There are three 
lumber companies now. 


Senator Pearson: Cutting lumber? 


Dr. Digby: Yes. They cut the lumber for 
the mining companies and that is about it. 


Senator Parson: Cutting poles? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes, 


Senator Pearson: And you get your own 
meat by going out and hunting in the woods? 


Dr. Clarke; Well, I don’t get mine that way. 
Senator Pearson: But some do? 

Dr. Clarke: Yes. 

Mr. Baker: And fishing. 


Senator Pearson: But the Indians are quite 
more adept than the white man at that? 


Mr. Baker: My kids won’t even eat that 
meat. 


Senator Pearson: Your kids won’t eat the 
meat? 


Mr. Baker: My kids won’t even eat wild 
meat, so there’s no use of me going hunting. 


Senator Pearson: I see. 


Dr. Clarke: The Indians find it more easier 
to open a can of meat than going into the 
bush and hunting. 


Senator Pearson: Thank you. 


Senator Fournier: I would like to clarify 
this land situation. All of these forests that 
we see around here—are they owned by the 
Crown or what? 


Dr. Clarke: I think most of it is Crown 
land. 


Mr. Baker: Yes, Crown land. 


Senator Fournier: Is it possible to obtain a 
piece of land like that veteran who wanted to 
build a home? 


Dr. Clarke: I guess it would be possible to 
obtain a piece of land. Within the town 
limits—the sewer and water lines are only on 
certain streets in the town and most buildings 
that are going to be built it is expected that 
they would build them on those streets where 
they will have sewer. and water but about one 
third of the town—the part of the town that 
needs sewer and water most because the 
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water isn’t fit to drink in that part of town 
have no sewer and water. 

In the town itself there are a few lots 
which are held in the name of the commis- 
sioner and outside of the town it is Crown 
land, most of it I think. 


Senator Fournier: Well, let us get outside of 
Mayo for a moment. 

Is water a problem? Could you dig a well 
and obtain good water 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 
Mr. Baker: Yes, most everywhere. 


Senator Fournier: Almost everywhere you 
can dig a well and have water? 


Dr. Clarke: It depends. I would have to say 
that up to a half a mile from the Mayo River 
it may be all right. To go further away then 
there is too much iron in the water. 


Senator Fournier: Now, I always under- 
stood that there were three groups of people. 
You have the white, the Indians and the 
Metis. Do the Metis receive the same treat- 
ment as the Indians? 


Dr. Clarke: No, they receive the same treat- 
ment as the whites. 


Senator Fournier: They do? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. The whites and Metis are 
sort of the same. They don’t have a separate 
cult if you like, a Metis cult. 


Senator Fournier: Can you tell me how 
many children are of school age in Mayo? 


Dr. Clarke: There is usually about one 
forty to one hundred and seventy. 


Senator Fournier: How many would you 
have at high school level? 


Dr. Clarke: In Grade 11, there were five. 
Senator Fournier: And how many Indians? 


Dr. Clarke: There were no Indians in Grade 
11. Grade 9 would be about the highest level 
where you would get any Indians. 


Senator Fournier: Grade 9? 

Dr. Clarke: Yes. 

Senator Quart: Do they drop out then? 
Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Senator Quart: When? 
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Dr. Clarke: As soon as they are sixteen. 


Senator Fournier: Do any of the Mayo chil- 
dren take advantage of the vocational train- 
ing institute here? 


Dr. Clarke: A few of them have come but I 
don’t think they do very much. They don’t 
seem to get any supervision here or anything 
and they either carry on and do their work 
and so on and pass and get their grades or 
else they drop out. I know there have been a 
number that have started but I think there 
are quite a few who haven’t finished. There 
may have been a couple of girls who have 
finished but not amongst the men. 


Senator Fournier: None amongst the men? 


Dr. Clarke: No, I don’t think so. I can’t 
think of. any off hand that have. 


Mr. Baker: They came down but they 
haven’t completed their courses. | 


Senator Fournier: Why would they not 
complete their training? 


Mr. Baker: They don’t like discipline too 
well. | 


Dr. Clarke: And some of them start in 
without proper qualifications and when they 
couldn’t make the grade they quit. 


Senator McGrand: I think maybe we coul¢ 
pinpoint this cost of living in Mayo or any 
place up here. What is the price of a bag 0! 
flour or a bag of potatoes in Mayo? | 


Mr. Baker: My wife just bought a fifts 
pound bag but I just forget now. | 


Senator McGrand: But it is more expenaal 
than in Edmonton or any other place? | 


Mr. Baker: Oh, certainly, it is double thi 
price. 


Senator McGrand: It is? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. The price of food on al 
average is one third higher in Mayo than it ij 
in Whitehorse. People can buy for one hun 
dred dollars in Whitehorse what it would cos 
one hundred and fifty in Mayo. 


Senator McGrand: I remember some year 
ago a man who was in the hunting busines: 
down here in the Chugach Mountains told m) 
that it cost him two hundred dollars a ton t 
bring hay in here. 


f 
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Now, it must be a problem to get water 
supplies and sewage through the perma-frost. 
Is that a particular problem? 


Mr. Baker: Oh, it is yes. 


' Senator McGrand: And that adds to your 
problems? 


| 
_ Mr. Baker: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: Well, Senator Inman 
asked you the same question that I was going 
to ask you regarding more employment on 
ee two I think it was. You stated that there 

ad to be more exploration to find mining 
resources. 


_ Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


| Senator McGrand: Now, it seems to me that 
the explorers in the Canadian north are all 
over the place. In fact, there is a great deal of 
criticism today that they are destroying the 
Tundra of the north in searching for 
resources. 


_ Now, evidently the work has been done but 
las been done by the wrong people, or has it 
yeen done by the right people using the 
wrong methods or for the wrong purposes? I 
im thinking of the agent for the large inter- 
rational companies that are out to make a 
wick dollar. Would you just explain that a 
ittle? 


_ Dr. Clarke: Well, actually maybe I gave the 
vrong impression but really what we meant 
vas making better use of the resources that 
ve have other than finding anything in par- 
icular. The resources are here but perhaps 
ve could make better use of them. 


\ 

Senator McGrand: Well, what are the 
hings that you could use to a greater degree 
i greater efficiency? What are the resources 
hat you could use to a greater efficiency to 
roduce more employment at a_ higher 
tandard? 


_Dr. Clarke: Well, we have the forest and 
ne lakes all filled with fish. There is lots of 
cenery and lots of low grade ore if somehow 
* could be put in to use. 


Senator McGrand: Low grade ore? 
_Dr. Clarke: Yes, lead, silver and zinc. 


| Senator McGrand: Well, low grade ore is 
yw grade ore. 


Dr. Clarke: There is some phosphate mines 
"ound there which are not low grade, they 


| 
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are rather limited. There is a limited amount 
of gold platinum mining going on for the 
people who own them, they are doing all 
right. Then we have a school which is a fairly 
good sized school. 


Senator Pearson: You have what? 


Dr. Clarke: A school and we have felt at 
times that it could be used as a centre—you 
know, there is only one high school in White- 
horse and there is one in Dawson and there is 
one in Mayo and if we could have children 
coming to Mayo in a residence there say, that 
would supply a certain amount of employ- 
ment and make Mayo sort of an educational 
centre for that area. Up to grade twelve say. 


Senator McGrand: Well, you say for that 
area. Are you referring to... 


Dr. Clarke: Well, from Pelly Crossing, etc. 


Senator McGrand: Within a radius of fifty 
miles? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, towards Whitehorse it 
would be around seventy-five miles and north 
of Mayo about thirty-five miles. 


Senator Hastings: Dr. Clarke I would like 
to return to the questioning of Senator 
McGrand with respect to education if I could. 


You mentioned you have one hundred and 
forty to one hundred and sixty students. How 
many rooms would that be? 


Dr. Clarke: How many school rooms? 
Senator Hastings: Yes. 


Mr. Baker: Two downstairs, four upstairs— 
six—about ten altogether. 


Senator Hastings: How many teachers? 


Mr. Baker: There were thirteen there last 
year. 
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teachers? 


Hastings: How many 


Mr. Baker: None. 
Senator Hastings: Who sets the curriculum? 


Mr. Baker: The Board of Education in 
Whitehorse. The superintendent of education. 


The Chairman: The Territorial Board of 
education? 


Mr. Baker: The Territorial superintendent. 
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Dr. Clarke: The Territorial superintendents 
or the Territorial Board of Education. 


Senator Hastings: Is he an Indian? 
Dr. Clarke: No. 
Mr. Baker: No. 


Senator Hastings: I am going to make the 
observation that the rejection is for that very 
reason. 


Dr. Clarke: Oh, yes. 


Senator Hastings: And the curriculum is set 
by the whites, sets the standards of the upper 
class whites and the Indian children have 
rejected it. 


Dr. Clarke: Yes. 
Senator Hastings: Do you agree? 
Dr. Clarke: Yes. 


Mr. Baker: There was an Indian fellow 
who came up here from Saskatchewan not too 
long ago and he was a supervisor around 
Whitehorse—and we invited him up to the 
Home and School Association to give a talk 
and we asked him if he thought that Indian 
teachers in the classroom would be an advan- 
tage and he said that he thought it would just 
be a complete whitewash—that it wouldn’t 
mean anything. 


Dr. Clarke: It would mean that they would 
improve things a lot. The unusual thing is 
that teachers in general are pretty much iso- 
lated from the Indian families and there is a 
great lack of communication between the 
Indian parents and the teachers. The principal 
has been trying to communicate, has made a 
real effort to visit the homes recently, say in 
the last year. There is not very good com- 
munication at all. 


Senator Hastings: Are these teachers from 
the Yukon? 


Dr. Clarke: No, they are from New Zea- 
land, Australia, and all over Canada. 


Senator Hastings: Are there none from the 
Yukon? 

Dr. Clarke: No. 

The Chairman; I am not too sure but I 
believe they do a special recruitment, they 


pay them a bonus in order to have them come 
up here for a period of time. 
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Dr, Clarke: I know they do a special 
recruitment but whether or not they pay 
them a special bonus, I am not too sure. 


The Chairman: That is what they do in 
other places, and I am assuming that they 
would do it here as well. 


Senator Hastings: You mentioned or you 
alluded to the fact that the bar was the centre 
of culture and so I am assuming that alcohol- 
ism is a major factor? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, I don’t know whether or 
not you would call it alcoholism but some 
people believe that any money they do have 
is for one purpose and they drink it. A large 
number actually compared to you know, the 
size of the town and the number of people in 
it. I have had people come to me and say 
well, I have arranged for my child to go int 
Whitehorse on the bus to have his ears exam- 
ined and so on and I will say to them well, dk 
you have money and they will say yes, bu 
this is mine and then you will have to make 
other arrangements or else they will jus 
spend it. 

However, I do feel that the bar is one place 
in town where people do communicate anc 
that is the reason I am interested. 


Senator Hastings: You said that you 
examination was as a result of examinin) 
forty-one families. How many families alto 
gether are there in Mayo? | 


Dr. Clarke: I would say maybe one hundre, 
families. 


| 


Senator Hastings: So your poll is about fift! 
per cent of the people then? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, not really. 


Senator Hastings: Do the conditions as yo) 
have explained them here exist throughout a 
of the Yukon in towns of about the sam 
size? 


Dr. Clarke: I don’t know how many mo! 
centres there are of that size. 


Senator Hastings: Well, there must be mol] 
than one. 


Dr. Clarke: I should imagine that this so} 
of situation would develop in any sort 
town where there is no _ source | 
employment. 

| 


Senator Hastings: Finally, sir, you say 
respect to poverty that it is reflected in t) 
course of law and you refer to the fact 
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suspended sentences and also that there is no 
follow-up by probation officers. How many 
young men are you talking about here? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, I think it is the same as 
everywhere else. A great number of mis- 
demeanors are committed by the same people 
as you know. I believe there has been about 
fifteen or so children that have committed 
hundreds of misdemeanors and of course this 
is replaced every year by another fifteen who 
fall into the same pitfalls. 


Senator Hastings: And you also mentioned 
the fact that once this boy has turned sixteen 
he is forgotten. 


Dr. Clarke: Well, that boy that I was speak- 
ing of in particular was a case where it was 
felt definitely—not only my own feelings but 
other peoples, felt that he definitely did need 
speech therapy. 


Senator Hastings: Well, I didn’t really mean 
that one, I was referring to the one where you 
mentioned he was neglected until he was six- 
teen years of. age? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, they neglect all of them. 


The Chairman: Well, was that the last kid 
of the family? 


Senator Hastings: Well, they neglected the 
child until he was sixteen and then he would 
go to jail or penitentiary. 


Dr. Clarke: Well, that happens to a lot of 
shildren there. When they reach the age of 
ixteen and they commit a misdemeanor, they 
30 to jail. The social worker does a case 
eport on him as a caseworker and I send in a 
eport on the medical aspect that are requested 
hen the people are seen by psychologists and 
hat sort of thing. The area is pretty well 
‘overed and it is recommended what should 
9e done with the child and/or how the home 
should be handled but in this particular case 
1othing was done. There is only a certain 
imit as to what can be done in Mayo. 


Senator Hastings: Yes, I understand. 


Dr. Clarke: You just can’t do everything 
ecause the facilities are not there either. 


Senator Hastings: Well, I don’t think this 
articular problem is special to Mayo? 


Dr. Clarke: No. 


Senator Hastings: I think it is evidence of 
ur sickness. I think it is evidence of just 
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how sick our society is when we won’t spend 
five hundred dollars or a thousand dollars ona 
boy to help him when he is fourteen or six- 
teen but we can spend five thousand dollars a 
year to fill up our penitentiaries. 


Dr. Clarke: T have a feeling that this sort of 
situation might be the same all over northern 
Canada. 


Senator Hastings: We have the highest 
penitentiary rate of any country in the world 
which are these boys which are going from 
sixteen to eighteen. 


Dr. Clarke: Yes, and it seems to me that 
any correction that should be done should be 
done as early as Possible. 


Senator Fournier: In Mayo, are there any 
children who are not going to school on 
account of poverty? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, the law says that they are 
obliged to go to school until they are sixteen 
and children—no, I think not. There are only 
three people on permanent welfare there, but 
there is another kind of poverty because of 
their homes. They are not sent to school and 
they are kicked around. 


Senator Fournier: But could you attribute 
that poverty to lack of money because they 
have no money for transportation or clothing 
or things of that nature? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, poverty doesn’t always 
mean a lack of money. 


Senator Fournier: Then it is not a lack of 
money? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, as I Say poverty is not 
always the lack of money. 


Senator Fournier: It is the lack of attitude 
rather than a lack of money? 


Dr. Clarke: Yes, and also lack of ideas from 
the parents and this doesn’t necessarily mean 
that it will stop the same. What is supposed 
to be done if a child doesn’t go to school at 
least fifty per cent of the time when the 
school is in session, then the child allowance 
can be cut off by the principal. 


Senator Fournier: Yes, that is the baby 
bonus. 


The Chairman: No, the youth allowance. A 
fellow earns his baby bonus. Don’t forget 
that! 
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Senator Fergusson: Well, family allowances 
are suspended if a child doesn’t go to school 
in accordance with the school’s regulations. 


Senator Fournier: Yes, after the age of 
sixteen. 


Senator Fergusson: Even before sixteen. 


The Chairman: We are talking about the 
youth allowance. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, family allowances 
are suspended under sixteen. 


The Chairman: For what? 


Senator Fergusson: If the child does not 
attend school in accordance with school regu- 
lations because I administered that. 


Dr. Clarke: I don’t think it brings the chil- 
dren back to school though. In a case like that 
it doesn’t make the parent get cracking and 
get the child back to school. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, perhaps there is 
not enough incentive to send a child to school 
whereas maybe if there were more they 
would be more inclined to make a child go to 
school. 


The Chairman: There are some things that 
I wanted to clarify. Referring to the earlier 
discussions about the maximum allowance, It 
understand the amount of allowance is the 
same whether it is for white or Indian. The 
only difference there is, is a matter of inter- 
pretation one from the other. That is the only 
basis of need. It is administered or interpret- 
ed on the basis of need in one group and it is 
interpreted on another basis in another group. 

Now, that is not peculiar here because we 
came across this right across the country. As 
a matter of fact, in the City of Hull, which is 
right across the Ottawa River, a family of 
four, of same age group, will receive almost 
$100 less than would in the City of Ottawa 
because the allowance in the Province of 
Quebec is lower than it is in the Province of 
Ontario. 

That could be applicable to other provinces 
as well. That does not exemplify the con- 
ditions here but I merely point that out. 


Senator Carter: There is a _ difference 
though, Mr. Chairman. In Hull, the need is 
assessed by the provincial government and in 
Ottawa it is assessed by the provincial gov- 
ernment of Ontario. But here you have two 
federal departments, each making a different 
assessment, which is quite a different thing 
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because surely these two departments should 
be able to get together and use the same 
yardsticks. I mean, they probably use the 
same building. 


The Chairman: It is quite possible, as we 
heard in Edmonton, that they have not talked 
to each other for quite a long period of time. 


Senator Carter: I know that what you say 
is true, but it might be different here. 


The Chairman: The thing is out in the open 
now. In any event, it is a basis of need—the 
need for an Indian child or an Indian person 
is the same as a white person. If he has got to 
eat, he has got to eat and that is it! We must 
provide. 


Senator Carter: Well, Mr. Chairman, there 
is just one other point I would like to clarify 
before we wind things up. The Metis are not 
defined as Indians? 


Dr. Clarke: No. 


Senator Carter: Now, are there any other 
non-whites that are not defined as Indians 
apart from the Metis or are these the only 
ones? 


Dr. Clarke: No, those are the only ones. 


Senator Carter: When you mention here on 
page two about the community club—you say 
that any Indians approached to the members 
on the executive board refused. Why was 
that? 


Mr. Baker: Probably because they felt 
inferior. 


Senator Carter: Was it a matter of hostility 


Dr. Clarke: Partly that and partly because 
they felt inadequate. : 


Senator Carter: An inferiority complex? 


Mr. Baker: Yes. 


SS 


Senator Quart: Do you think that they feli 
it was merely a gesture that you were 
making. 


Dr. Clarke: I think there is no doubt abou 
it because you sort of get the feeling that you 
must have an Indian on just to make it lool 
better. They probably feel just that way. 


Senator Pearson: In Mayo, you have { 
bank, have you? 


Dr. Clarke: No. 
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Senator Pearson: Can you grow your own 
vegetables in that area? 


Dr. Clarke: No, not really. 
Senator Pearson: Not too well? 
Dr. Clarke: No. 

Mr. Baker: No, it is too wet. 
Senator Pearson: Thank you. 


Senator Quart: Did I understand you to say 
that a bag of potatoes costs $18.00? 


Mr. Baker: Yes. 


The Chairman: The brief delivered by the 
Yukon Native Brotherhood has on page l4a 
list of articles giving the normal, the Ottawa 
and the Ross River prices. You will find that 
very interesting. I believe they will be about 
she same as in yours. What are the Ross 
River prices? 


Dr. Clarke: I don’t really know. I can only 
ay for sure that there is about one third 
nore charge than in Whitehorse. 


Senator Fergusson: I was just wondering 
bout potatoes at that high price. I was just 
Wondering would it pay you to use instant 
otatoes because they could be brought in 
s*heaper? 


Dr. Clarke: I- really don’t know. 
Mr. Baker: I have never really eaten them. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, a lot of people 
ike them better than the others. 


Dr. Clarke: The things that are priced rea- 
onably high are the fresh fruits, the meat 
nd canned goods. However, people need 
nese items. 


Senator Fergusson: There are one or two 
ther small things that I would like to ask 
Ithough the subject has been covered pretty 
ell. 
You say on page three: 
Until the present, the adult education 
classes in Mayo have not been free. 


oes that mean that they are not free now or 


es it mean up to the present time they have 
ot been free? 


Dr. Clarke: Up to the present they were not 
ee and up until the time -we wrote the 
aterial they were still not free. 
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Senator Fergusson: | didn’t quite under- 
stand that. 


Dr. Clarke: They are not free now, but they 
may be someday. 


Senator Hastings: Who sets the curriculum 
for the courses? 


Dr. Clarke: 


The Territorial Department of 
Education. 


The Chairman: When you say “is not free,” 
what does your fee look like? 


Dr. Clarke: About $10 or $12. 
Senator Fournier: A month? 


Dr. Clarke: No, for the course. The course 
usually runs about six weeks. 


Senator Fergusson: On page five you men- 
tion that there is no probation officer in Mayo 
to enforce the kind of sentences that they 
give the young people. Are there any proba- 
tion officers in other parts of the Yukon? 


Dr. Clarke: There is one in Whitehorse who 
comes to Mayo. Sometimes someone in Mayo 
will act as probation officer. 


Senator Fergusson: Voluntarily? 
Dr. Clarke: Voluntarily. 


The Chairman: How many probation offi- 
cers do they have in Whitehorse, do you 
know? 


Dr. Clarke: I have no idea how many come 
from Whitehorse. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter? 


Senator Carter: Just while we have Dr. 
Clarke with us, I would like to get his opinion 
on education. Education—somebody decides 
what the child has to learn. Is that geared at 
all to the kind of life they are going to live or 
is it just geared towards an academic role in 
life? 


Dr. Clarke: Well, generally speaking, no. 


Senator Carier: Does it provide for them 
to go on to university or for them to learn 
how to build their own homes and live in this 
area? 


Dr. Clarke: No. 
Mr. Baker: No. 


The Chairman: You have the floor, sir. 
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Mr. J. H. Jones: I would just like to clarify 
a few points. First, regarding probation offi- 
cers. There are two probation officers in the 
Yukon. I am one of them and the function of 
the probation officer is to travel with the 
courts. Both probation officers are based in 
Whitehorse and when the court moves to an 
area a probation officer goes there and a 
person who is placed on probation in such 
communities as Dawson or Mayo—they are 
supervised by a probation officer from White- 
horse who covers that district. 

There are volunteer community supervisors 
set up in these areas to provide on the spot 
supervision of these young people. 


The Chairman: That practice is used in 
other rural parts of Canada. That is normal. 
Do you have any trouble obtaining the ser- 
vices of some people in Mayo to do the 
reporting to you and that sort of “Big Broth- 
er” act? 


Mr. Jones: Mayo is not my area. It is the 
southern part of the district. I think in Mayo 
there are persons who are interested in this 
sort of work and they do have a community 
spirit there. This feature of volunteer super- 
visors is something which has just started up 
with us. 


Dr. Clarke: Well, I know they couldn’t find 
a probation officer for one fellow a-couple of 
years ago. Usually the probation officer is a 
case worker from Dawson who comes to 
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Mayo. Now, this may have changed recently 
but the court doesn’t come to Mayo that 
often. 


Mr. Jones: I think it 
number of cases. 


Dr. Clarke: Well, they haven’t been there 
for a long time. 


Mr. Jones: Yes, but the procedure has 
changed. They have changed the department 
and they have added one adult probation 
officer since the end of last year. So it has 
changed a little bit. 


depends on the 


The Chairman: Dr. Clarke, we are very 
appreciative of both you and Mr. Baker. In 
addition to thanking you, we wish you a 
safe journey on that road which is something 
less than a great one. Take it easy because 
you had a hard job getting down here. 

The problems are not great in numbers but 
what goes on in the community is significant. 
There are 12 people there who are working 
and three who are on social assistance. The 
problem is there. You have been asked to pre- 
sent cases to us, and whether there are 12 or 
1,200 really does not make a difference. You 
have performed a service in coming here, and 
we appreciate it very much. I am sure that 
Mayo thanks you, and certainly on behalf of 
this committee I take this opportunity to 
thank you. Thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


“RESPECTING POVERTY IN THE 
YUKON TERRITORY—1970” 


(A brief presented to the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Poverty at Whitehorse, Yukon on 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970) 


INTRODUCTION 


The Yukon Family Counselling Service 
undertook a Territory-wide survey in order to 
obtain factual information for the preparation 
of this brief. Two questionnaires were con- 
structed for the survey. 

Questionnaire No. 1 (Appendix A) was 
designed to collect data from a broad geo- 
graphic and a broad economic representation 
of the Territorial population. It was distribut- 
ed throughout the Territory and was adminis- 
tered by volunteer teams of interviewers. 
Two hundred and four replies from twelve 
different communities were received. 


Questionnaire No. 2 (Appendix B) was an 

attempt to sample some opinions about pover- 
ty in Yukon from the non-poor. A relatively 
affluent Whitehorse suburb was chosen as the 
geographic locus for this survey and eighty- 
four replies were obtained. 
_ It is recognized by Yukon Family Counsell- 
ing Service that our samples are small and 
cannot be considered statistically comprehen- 
sive; however, we have no doubt that the 
information obtained does: indicate actual 
problem areas and does delineate, at least in 
outline if not in detail, the shape of poverty 
in Yukon. 


_ One aspect of our methodology which is 
derhaps important to mention is that fact that 
ve did not begin with a definition of poverty; 
we deliberately avoided an initial definition 
n the hope that we might in this way avoid 
also some bias in our findings. Thus our defi- 
lition (page 7) arises out of the question- 
laires and out of the experiences and obser- 
‘ations of our volunteer interviewers and 
‘ther workers. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


_ Figure 1 below indicates the ethnic origin 
f the sample responding to Questionnaire 
Jo. 1. The native population (Indian and 
fetis) accounts for nearly half of our sample 
espite the fact that they account for slightly 
°ss than 20 per cent of the total Yukon popu- 
ition—this disproportion will obviously 
ffect the results of the survey somewhat. 

| 


In comparing the results from the two 
questionnaires, we find that marital relation- 
ships are reportedly more variable among 
respondents of the first questionnaire than for 
respondents of the second questionnaire. 


Results from questionnaire No. 1 indicate 
that 12 per cent of those surveyed were sepa- 
rated from their spouses, 12 per cent were 
living in a common-law arrangement and 3 
per cent were divorced. The results of ques- 
tionnaire No. 2 indicate that only 2 per cent 
were separated, and there were no reports of 
common-law practice or divorce. As these 
latter statistics are not congruent with nation- 
al statistics, we must assume either that our 
sample was too small, the respondents were 
not telling the entire truth or this particular 
suburb is statistically anomalous in this 
regard. The last mentioned possibility is not 
unlikely. 

The average number of dependents report- 
ed on questionnaire No. 2 was 3.5 per family; 
on questionnaire No. 1, the number of 
dependents was reported as 4.0 per family 
while for the Indian and Metis sub-sample 
which was extrapolated the number of 
dependents was 5.5 per family. 


The questions relating to employment and 
income were very revealing. Forty-eight per 
cent (48 per cent) of the respondent to ques- 
tionnaire No. 1 were unemployed at the time 
the survey was taken and 52 per cent of the 
Indian-Metis sub-sample were unemployed. 
There were no unemployed reported from 
questionnaire No. 2. 

Figure 2 illustrates the comparison of 
income reported by: (a) the total sample from 
questionnaire 1; and (b) the Indian-Metis 
sub-sample. 

Figure 3 includes the information from 
figure 2 and adds the information from ques- 
tionnaire no. 2 for the sake of comparison. 

Levels of educational attainment show a 
high positive correlation with income. 
Respondents from questionnaire No. 2 report- 
ed 67 per cent graduated from high school or 
had post secondary training of one kind or 
another. The composite response from ques- 
tionnaire No. 1 indicates that 68 per cent had 
less than high school graduation while the 
Indian-Metis sub-sample indicates that 92 per 
cent achieved less than high school entrance. 

The various governmental “transfer pay- 
ments” contribute very substantially to the 
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total income of families reporting to a ques- 
tionnaire No. 1. Thirty-four per cent of that 
‘sample received direct assistance from either 
the Territorial Dept. of Social Welfare or the 
Federal Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
‘Development. 


The Canadian Medical Association brief to 
the Senate Committee on Poverty stressed the 
‘“Sntimate relationship between poverty and 
poor health” and our survey bears out this 
‘contention as well as indicating that health 
services and people are not always able to get 
together. Thus, twenty per cent of those 
responding to questionnaire No. 1 indicated 
that adequate local health services were not 
available (see appendix C listing distribution 
of local health services in Yukon).. Thirteen 
‘per cent have never seen a dentist, thirty- 
nine per cent have never visited an optome- 
trist and twenty per cent have never been 
hospitalized. 

 N common complaint of many Indians and 
ene foster parents in the White horse area is 
that Indians will not be given treatment at 
the Whitehorse Medical Clinic but are instead 
referred to the Whitehorse Hospital outpa- 
tients’ clinic. The excuse which is given is 
that the Indians’ medical records are at the 
‘hospital. 

_ Foster parents who have Indian children 
and “white” children in their homes may take 
the white child to the Medical Clinic but must 
take the Indian child to the hospital. Indian 
people interpret this sort of thing as rank 
discrimination. 

Another interesting. facet of our survey 
related to the incidence of involvement with 
law enforcement agencies. Twenty-three per 
cent of the respondents to questionnaire No. 1 
admitted that they had been convicted of a 
criminal offense—for the Indian-Metis sub- 
Sample, this figure was thirty-five per cent. 
Housing, which is a_ persistent problem 
nationally, is a problem here as well and for 
the affluent as well as for the poor. The fact 
that adequate housing is scarce at any 
qualitative level is only indicative of one 
aspect of the poverty problem in Yukon. 
Other aspects are indicated by the fact that 
mly thirty-seven per cent of people surveyed 
oy questionnaire No. 1 own their own home 
while fifty per cent of those answering ques- 
dionnaire No. 2 own their own home. This 
latter figure may seem abnormally low until 
ome is reminded that a substantial proportion 
of the population of the suburb in question 
work for the government and are therefore 
orovided with rental housing. 
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A further indication of the privation of 
many of our Yukon residents is the fact that 
only twenty-six percent (26.4 per cent) of 
those responding to questionnaire no. 1 lived 
in houses with sewer and water, twenty-nine 
percent (29 per cent) had telephones and six- 
ty-nine percent (69.2 percent) had electricity 
in their homes. These bare Statistics fail com- 
pletely to illustrate the degree of poverty 
which epitomizes many, many Yukon homes: 
the lack of proper lighting in which to work 
or read or study, the lack of space in which 
to do homework, the lack of privacy, the lack 
of sanitary facilities and surroundings. One 
thing which every home does in our material- 
ist society is to act as a status symbol and for 
many poor people their homes proclaim 
loudly their status: the lowest. 

The rationale behind the creation of ques- 
tionnaire no 2 was really two-fold; it was: 

1. to accumulate local data as a base 
for comparison; and 

2. to elicit from a relatively affluent 
group their ideas and attitudes relating 
to poverty and to poor people. 


That this group really was “relatively afflu- 
ent” is attested by the fact that seventy-four 
percent (74 per cent) of them reported 
incomes in excess of ten thousand dollars per 
annum while eighty-nine (88.9 percent) of the 
respondents to questionnaire no. 1 reported 
incomes of less than ten thousand dollars per 
annum. 

Some of the more interesting and signifi- 
cant responses from the use of questionnaire 
no. 2 follow. 

This group generally define poverty in 
terms of living conditions. Their home sur- 
roundings, their conversation and their 
responses to questioning all attest to an over- 
riding interest in things, in status and in the 
“good life.” There seems to be little aware- 
ness of the problems of the poor and little 
philosophic grasp of the means of dealing 
with poverty and development. 

As to the causes of poverty, a majority, 
fifty-one percent (51 percent) attribute pover- 
ty to lack of education, twenty percent (20 
percent) believe that poverty is due to lack of 
initiative on the part of the individual; the 
rest believe that poverty is due to a variety of 
causes such as lack of employment opportuni- 
ties, high cost of living, over-consumption of 
alcohol or even social injustice. Only about 
seven percent (7 percent) indicated that they 
perceived poverty in more complex terms 
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requiring a _ global approach for its 
eradication. 

Sixty-one percent (61 percent) of this group 
believe that poverty in Yukon is primarily 
associated with Indians and sixteen percent 
(146 percent) of this sub-group named dis- 
crimination as the major cause of Indian 
poverty. 

When asked which governmental or non- 
governmental programs actually contribute to 
the creation or continuance of poverty in 
Yukon, thirty-five percent (35 percent) stated 
that existing welfare policies and priorities 
were to blame. 

In seeking solutions to the problem of pov- 
erty, fifty percent (50 percent) of those 
answering questionnaire no. 2 felt that great- 
er development of Yukon’s natural resources 
would help alleviate existing conditions. 
Thirty-five percent (35 percent) reacted favor- 
ably to the concept of a guaranteed annual 
income while forty-four percent (44 percent) 
were opposed. 

In answer to the question “How much 
money is’ required to live comfortably in 
Yukon?”, the average response was nearly 
nine thousand dollars per annum (8,787.00) 
and the modal response was ten thousand 
dollars (10,000.00). 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Poverty is a significant problem in Yukon 
and is so perceived by the poor and the afflu- 
ent alike. It has a broad geographic distribu- 
tion and is characterized by economic disad- 
vantage and by an inability on the part of the 
poor to utilize the resources of our society to 
satisfy their own needs and wants adequately. 

It is recognized that poverty is a relative 
concept; we are not talking about famine and 
pestilence as it is known in many parts of the 
world; we are talking about economic hard- 
ship, political powerlessness, social alienation, 
lack of services, lack of self esteem, and a 
loss of hope for improvement which results in 
a loss of trust in our laws and other social 
institutions. This kind of poverty is just as 
debilitating, just as morally degrading and 
just as destructive of human purpose as the 
more dramatic forms of poverty experienced 
by other peoples in other places. 


DEFINITION OF POVERTY 

Poverty is a social sickness in the relation- 
ship between peoples and between people and 
institutions which results in lack of, or loss 
of, social and economic opportunities for a 
significant minority of our population. 
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It follows from the above-definition that the 
solution to the so-called poverty problem does 
not lie in labelling one group poor and apply- 
ing remedial measures to them alone; rather 
we must attack the relationship and this of 
course will involve dealing with the affluent 
as well as the poor. Our Canadian anti-pover- 
ty experience in the past decade has made it 
abundantly clear that motivation of the poor 
to help themselves will not work without an 
intensive educational program aimed at the 
non-poor to convince them that they must 
make room for the poor to move up the eco- 
nomic and social ladders. Thus far, in the 
absence of such broad spectrum educational 
programs the affluent who sit in positions of 
power and influence in our society have been 
blatantly jealous of their position and power 
and quite unwilling to give up or share either 
for a wider common good. 

One aspect of the poverty syndrome whict 
should provide government with a point 01 
attack lies in its own implication in the con- 
tinuance of poverty. Social workers anc 
teachers who find it impossible to under: 
stand and empathize with clients from differ. 
ent cultural origins than their own or differ- 
ent economic status than their own should be 
trained to be more effective or should be 
removed from that special responsibility. 

Doctors, nurses, police, counsellors ant 
administrators who are hired to serve peopk 
should be reminded of this trust. One of thi 
commonest problems which the poor report i 
their inability to get appropriate service fron 
government agencies. Too often the govern 
ment representative, in whatever service spe 
cialty, seems more concerned about his agen 
cies welfare than his clients. It is true tha 
under normal circumstances agencies tend t 
create rules which assist them to operate a 
organizations qua organization or which mak 
things easier for their own personnel to oper 
ate. Some of these rules however serve a 
accidental or deliberate barriers to communi 
cation with the public. Whenever citizen 
with a linguistic or cultural disadvantag 
come to the agencies these rules may at time 
seem almost insurmountable to them. T 
make the point even more explicitly: it is als 
a fact that some agency personnel will delib 
erately use the rules (called : proper chan 
nels) to delay, deflect or deny petitions fror 
anyone whose appearance or behaviour the 
may not approve. 

Throughout our survey many of those wh 
reported lower incomes and many people 
Indian ancestry reported a  considerabl 
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degree of difficulty in communicating with 
many civil servants who reportedly appear 
condescending or discriminatory in their atti- 
tudes or simply uninterested in them as 
‘people. 

- Yukon Family Counselling Service might 
report its own problem of communication 
with certain government sources as well. In 
preparation of this brief, we asked the Acting 
Zone Director of Northern Health Services to 
supply us with the list of medical facilities in 
Yukon which we have appended as Appendix 
C. Because we were unable to interpret cer- 
tain of the terms used, we phoned another 
official and asked her to differentiate between 
two or three of them. The immediate response 
was: “Why do you want this information?” 

On another occasion we phoned to the Ter- 
ritorial Dept. of Social Welfare to ask for the 
number of illegitimate children which had 
been born in Yukon in the last year for which 
Statistics were available. Again the response 
was: “What use to you intend to make of 
these statistics?” 

If an accredited agency such as ours finds 
difficulty in obtaining simple answers to 
simple questions relating to public informa- 
tion, it is not surprising that poor people 
might find communication channels difficult 
to establish and maintain. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The first thing which Canadians must do 
in the face of the poverty amidst affluence in 
our land is to state clearly, forcibly and 
unequivocably that it is our common inten- 
tion to eradicate poverty as an acceptable 
condition for citizens of this country. 

This will be a statement of policy and 

because of the nature of the problem the 
statement must be initiated by the federal 
parliament. Part of the role of government in 
this action will be to undertake an extensive 
oublic education program with the stated 
aims of unveiling poverty in Canada, making 
Canadians aware of the present cost of main- 
aining twenty percent of their numbers in 
20verty and investigating means to overcome 
soverty. Surely, the finding of your Commit- 
ee will form the base of some such education 
rogram. 
There is no doubt in our minds that pover- 
y can be overcome in Canada. We have the 
commercial-industrial base, the political sta- 
jility, the sociological know-how and the per- 
ionnel. What we really lack is the commit- 
nent and part of this commitment will come 
224234 
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from a general understanding of the extent of 
poverty and its present cost to the nation. 

2. We also recommend a meeting of fifty to 
sixty of Canada’s corporate leaders in an 
informal setting, out of the view of the press 
or public, to discuss the question of the corpo- 
rations social responsibility. This is not an 
entirely airy thought—something similar had 
been suggested at the last Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce meeting in Halifax last year. 

3. It is recommended that the federal gov- 
ernment in conjunction with the several pro- 
vincial and territorial jurisdictions begin an 
immediate investigation regarding the feasi- 
bility of introducing some type of guaranteed 
annual income plan which is tied to a region- 
al cost of living index. It is important that 
ths cost of living index be regional rather 
than national because of the economic dis- 
parities which might otherwise bo involved. It 
must be recognized that such a plan would 
not be a panacea for poverty but would in 
fact only have positive results if there is a 
concomitant social and cultural input and 
people are motivated to involve themselves in 
decisions affecting their personal and com- 
munity well-being. 

4. Our local survey which was cursory in 
the extreme because of its own poverty prob- 
lem, revealed more than anything else the 
need for a proper study of poverty in Yukon. 
We therefore recommend that the Territorial 
government either alone or in conjunction 
with the federal government contract with a 
non-governmental agency to undertake such a 
study in depth in 1971. 

5. Because delivery of services is such a 
commonly expressed complaint of the poor it 
is recommended that personnel in education, 
health, law enforcement and welfare be 
encouraged through pay and promotion to 
develop their skills at relating to their clients 
in a manner which will be perceived as help- 
ful by the clients. / 

6. Because our Indian and Metis population 
seem to be suffering most severely from cul- 
tural, economic and social deprivation, it is 
important that special efforts be made to 
enable them to compete successfully in our 
society. Experience from such diverse places 
as Mexico, Hawaii and New Zealand have 
indicated that aboriginal peoples make the 
best adaptation to new social forms when 
their native cultures are respected and deve- 
loped. As a means of assisting native Canadi- 
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ans to improve their own self image and 
therefore their ability to adapt to modern 
Canadian society, we recommend that every 
effort be made to encourage the creation of a 
positive image for people of Indian ancestry 
in Canada. We further recommend that the 
various departments of education should be 
encouraged to promote local Indian language 
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and culture through use of Indian teaching 
assistants and where possible, the use of a 
local Indian language as a language of 
instruction in the first three grades in areas 
where the use of the Indian language is 
indicated—perhaps in terms similar to those 
outlined in the Bi and Bi Commission reports 
for use of French and English. 
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APPENDIX “B” 


DAY CARE NEEDS OF THE POOR 
A Brief 
Presented to the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty 


July 22, 1970 


I. Day Care and Poverty—A Philosophy 
- Poverty is a relative term and it is not our 
intention in this brief to attempt a compre- 
hensive definition. We will instead mention 
only two aspects of poverty which are of 
particular relevance to the Child Care Centre 
Society. First, there is typically an imbalance 
setween income and cost of living, often to 
he point where a family becomes totally 
lependent on welfare. Second, there is often 
2 cultural pattern of life or set of circum- 
stances which make it impossible for a family 
© participate in and receive the benefits of 
ur free enterprise and work-oriented society. 
Day care is essentially a child welfare ser- 
rice and it has been described as the “starved 
tepchild of the welfare field”. The primary 
‘im of day care is to provide adequate care 
uring the working day for the children of 
arents who must work and are unable to 
ind reliable and satisfactory caretakers for 
heir children. This is not to suggest that 
hild care is, or even should be, only for 
arents who are economically unable to pro- 
ide care for their children but child care 
oes offer a service to a large group of people 
9 whom the threat of poverty has a real 
leaning: low income families where both 
arents must work, “single-parent families’, 
leaning not only working mothers but often 
‘orking fathers, and the physically or men- 
uly handicapped. The service provided by a 
ay Care Centre can often mean the differ- 
ace between total dependence on welfare 
nd at least a partial ability to stand on one’s 
wn two feet with all the implications that 
as for a person’s psychological and social 
ell-being. 


. Child Care Centre Society, Whitehorse, 
ukon 

The Child Care Centre Society of White- 
se, a non-profit organization, was formed 
part to meet the needs of the group just 
‘scribed. The Centre was officially opened 
’ Madame Jean Chretien in February, 1969 
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and since opening it has served over 100 chil- 
dren. Cf these, the fees for about one-third 
were subsidized by the Society. This group 
included self-supporting working mothers, 
low income working fathers (where the 
mother was absent by reason of legal separa- 
tion or hospitalization for physical or mental 
ill health), low income families where both 
parents worked in order to meet the basic 
needs of their family, and self-supporting 
parents who were taking retraining, upgrad- 
ing or vocational training. 


Briefly, the aims of the Child Care Society 
are: 

1. To establish day care centres in the 
Yukon as community projects supported 
and used by the citizens; 

2. To maintain the highest possible 
standard both of operation and of compli- 
ance with fire and- health requlations; 

3. To formulate a program to develop 
each child within the scope of his own 
talent, and 

4. To establish standards of day care in 
the Yukon. 


In terms of the poverty question, centres such 
as those proposed could be expected to: 

1. Reduce dependence on welfare by 
allowing those who would do so to sup- 
port themselves as fully as possible; 

2. Assist, in particular, women who are 
heads of families; 

3. Provide special attention to children 
in all conditions of deprivation, hopefully 
breaking the vicious circle of poverty 
breeding poverty; 

4. Restore indigent adults to gainful 
employment, and 

5. Offer a unique opportunity for 
uncontrived contact with mothers from 
the “culture of poverty’—mothers who 
are in need of advice, assistance and 
example in child care. 


III. “The Starved Stepchild” 

The establishment and operation of our day 
care centre in Whitehorse has been a chancy 
and an uphill battle, not because of lack of 
community support, not because of lack of 
human resources, not because of lack of need 
for the service, not because of lack of know- 
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how, but simply because of lack of money. 
Our sources of revenue to date have been 
sporadic and unreliable. The Centre has oper- 
ated on money received from fees, Territori- 
al Community Development Grants, private 
donations and fund raising activities within 
the community. We have, as well, presented a 
brief to Territorial Council requesting finan- 
cial support for the care of children whose 
parent or parents cannot pay the full rate. 


The Child Care Centre has refused to com- 
promise its ideal of exemplary child care and 
it has never turned away a child because of 
the parent’s inability to pay. The resulting 
budget deficiency has been met in part by 
donations from the community but the inces- 
sant campaign necessary to continue operat- 
ing on this basis is taxing both on the 
resources of the society and the patience and 
goodwill of the donors in a community that 
already is noted for its generosity. 


IV. Recommendations 


Our experience in this small community is 
not unique and it points out the need for a 
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comprehensive program to support the estab- 
lishment and operation of day care centres. 
We, therefore, recommend: 


1. That Federal funds be made availa- 
ble for capital expenditures in the estab- 
lishment of day care centres; 


2. That special encouragement be given 
to the establishment of such centres in 
areas identified as “poverty pockets” or 
“local poverty ghettos”; and 


3. That a Federal department under- 
take to provide information and advice 
on the development and programming of 
child care centres. 


Presented by: 


J..P? Kehoe 

for the 

Child Care Centre Society, 
Whitehorse, Yukon. 


July 22, 1970 
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APPENDIX “C” 


Summary of Brief on Poverty 
to be presented to the Senate Committee on 
Poverty by the 
Mayo Branch of the Yukon Social Service 
Society 

Page 1 

This brief has been prepared by the Mayo 
Branch of the Yukon Social Service Society, 
of Mayo, Yukon Territory, a small group of 
men and women of varied ethnic origin, the 
larger part of the group being Canadian 
Indian Women. The main objectives of the 
group are to improve the standard of living, 
especially in families where there is a tenden- 
cy for child neglect; to learn about and pro- 
mote constructive action in the field of child 
welfare; to encourage underprivileged fami- 
ies to take advantage of family counselling 
services and to encourage those who come to 
neetings to voice their opinions and feelings, 
with hopes that at least some of the meetings 
nay be group psychotherapeutic and group 
community counselling sessions. 

Definition of Poverty. Poverty has been 
lefined as having physical, (material) and 
Piritual aspects. 

Physical Poverty defined. 

Spiritual Poverty defined. 


age 2 

The Area Considered By The Brief. The 
egion discussed is the Mayo area, that which 
3 direct experience of the members of the 
fayo Branch of the Yukon Social Service 
ociety. 

Cultural Groups living in Mayo are defined 
lowed by a discussion of Poverty with 
espect to “job status”, those who are the 
mployers and those who are employees and 
suggestion to form co-op logging operations. 
The Community Club executive is discussed 
riefly. 

Next there is a discussion of the Annual 
toss Incomes of 41 people in Mayo. This 
veals extremes of affluence as well as 
<tremes of Poverty. There is an obvious 
‘lationship between poverty and “Indian sta- 
is” citizens. 


age 3 
A recommendation that there be a Guaran- 
ed Annual Income has been made as well as 


the estimated required annual income to live 
in Mayo. 

Employment opportunities in the Area are 
scarce. More jobs must be made available and 
as lack of education is a primary defect 
among the impoverished, adult education pro- 
grammes must be instituted after a period of 
promotion among those who will benefit from 
adult education programmes. The opinion of 
Indian members with regard to the type of 
programme needed is significant. 


Page 4 

Indian Housing and Social Assistance for 
“Indian status” and “white status” indigents 
is criticized and seven recommendations to 
improve the situation have been made. 
Page 5 

The encouragement of segregation by legal- 
ly defining Indians is discussed. 

Poverty in the Courts of Law has been 
discussed. Since lack of money, lack of proper 
facilities and lack of properly trained person- 
nel have been given as reasons for this condi- 
tion, money, facilities and personnel must be 
made available. 


Page 6 

Poverty in the Administration of govern- 
ment departments has been discussed, espe- 
cially Education, Social Welfare, Child Wel- 
fare, Municipal Affairs and Engineering. 


Page 7 

Poverty of recreation and the need to de- 
velop local potential leadership have been 
discussed. 

Poverty at the political level has been 
noted and discussed. 


Page 8 
Comments by a member who holds a politi- 
cal position have been listed. 


Page 9 
A discussion of the high cost and low stand- 
ard of living in Mayo is discussed. 


Page 10 

A recommendation is made that the Federal 
Government investigate monopolistic prac- 
tices in the Yukon to determine the propor- 
tion of private profit to public benefit. 
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Poverty of self respect, pride, respect for 
property, self discipline and humanitarianism 
is discussed. 

The economic status of Old Age Pensioners 
is discussed. 


Brief on Poverty to be presented to the 
Senate Committee on Poverty by the Mayo 
Branch of the Yukon Social Service Society 


This brief has been prepared by the Mayo 
Branch of the Yukon Social Service Society, 
of Mayo, Yukon Territory, a small group of 
men and women of varied ethnic origin, the 
larger part of the group being Canadian 
Indian Women. The main objectives of the 
group are to improve the standard of living, 
especially in families where there is a tenden- 
cy for child neglect; to learn about and pro- 
mote constructive action in the field of child 
welfare; to encourage underprivileged fami- 
lies to take advantage of family counselling 
services and to encourage these who come to 
meetings to voice their opinions and feelings, 
with hopes that at least some of the meetings 
may be group psychotherapeutic and group 
community counselling sessions. 


Definition of Poverty 


Poverty may be defined as an insufficiency 
of physical and spiritual necessities. 


Physical Poverty 


Physical necessities consist of nourishing, 
palatable foods; clothing suitable to the cli- 
mate; housing with “modern conveniences”; 
heating; medical care and all those things 
which can be bought with money. 


Spiritual Poverty 

By spiritual poverty, we mean a poverty of 
psychical means and incentives to enthusias- 
tic and energetic psychological development 
and a poverty of purpose in living. 

A poverty of material things and spiritual 
poverty seem to go together. We believe that 
leaving people in spiritual poverty while sup- 
plying material needs is not the answer to the 
problem of poverty; but that if the spiritual 
needs are filled then the poor themselves will 
be better equipped to overcome their material 
poverty and will make more efficient use of 
material needs provided. 


In spiritual poverty we would include a 
poverty of leadership and followership; the 
poor quality of administration by civil serv- 
ants in all government departments and the 
poverty of ideas resulting from changing poli- 
cies and personnel with no_ effective 
continuity. 
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Area Considered by Brief 

The Mayo Branch of the Yukon Social Ser- 
vice Society felt that it should confine its 
prief to ccnditions directly experienced by 
people in this area. 


Cultural Groups Involved 
There are three ethnic groups in this area; 

1. Canadian Indians (egally defined). 

2. Varied European ethnic groups, (this 
group includes those people born and 
raised in Europe and includes English, 
Slavic; German; etc., cultures). 

5. Canadians of European descent, (this 
group includes only those born and raised 
in Canada, some of whom are part 
Canadian Indian descent and are not 
included in group 1.). 


Poverty re Status of Employers and Employees 

Poverty is shown in the “Job Status” condi- 
tions in Mayo. In general, all the top posi- 
tions in Mayo are held by “whites” of either 
category 2 or 3. 

At the hospital all the positions are held by 
“whites” except the wardaide, janitor, jaun- 
dress, and cook’s assistance, (dish washer). Ir 
the Forestry Department, there is one perma- 
nent and one seasonal Indian employee—the 
other two positions and the man in charge aré 
“white”, The top position in Government Roa¢ 
Construction is held by a half-Indian 0 
“white status”. In the logging industry, th 
employers are “white”, making very higl 
gross incomes, the employees are Indian ant 
half-Indian drawing minimum wages. Thi 
work is seasonal. 

It has been suggested that there be a shar 
ing of proceeds among workers in the forn 
of a co-operative logging operation; a traine 
programme in Forestry and encouragemen 
for employees to improve their work qualifi 
cations by taking subsidized educationa 
courses. 


Community Club 

There is no Indian representative on th 
Community Club executive. Those Indians ap 
proached to accept positions on the executiv 
refused. 


Annual Gross Incomes in Mayo 

Annual gross incomes in the Mayo.area i 
the survey done by one member of the Yuko! 
Social Service Society Branch range fror 
none to $42,000.00 with Canadian Indians i 
the lower income brackets. 
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This survey was a sampling of Gross In- 
comes of only 41 people of the population, 
but the trend seems apparent. It must be un- 
derstood that this is not the Net Income and 
has no bearing on taxable income, but it does 
reveal that there are extremes of material 
poverty as well as affluence in the community. 
It should be understood that those with means 
are widely divorced in outlook and do not 
feel that it is their duty to provide for 
the impoverished. 

Nine—“white”, over $20,000.00 

Three—‘white”, between $10,000.00 and 
$20,000.00 

Fifteen—“white, 
(This includes 
etc.) 


Two—one Indian, one “white’—between 
$3,000.00 and $5,000.00 


Twelve—Indian—under $3,000.00 


$5,000.00 to $10,000.00 
government employees, 


Guaranteed Annual Income 


It was recommended that the government 
institute a guaranteed annual income policy 
to maintain an adequate income, basing the 
estimate on family size and cost of living 
fluctuations. We concluded that a single 
person required $3,500.00 to $4,000.00 a year 
to live in any comfort in this area and a 
family of two adults and two children, $6,- 
000.00 a year. 


=mployment Opportunities—and Adult Educa- 
tion 

As the employment opportunities are scarce 
n this area, it is believed that more jobs 
should be made available for both skilled and 
inskilled workers. It was recommended that 
sducational opportunities for training, on the 
ob training and other adult educational pro- 
rammes be instituted to raise the educational 
evel of those who suffer from an educational 
ficiency. It has to be kept in mind that many 
‘dults have not passed the grade III level in 
chool. Such a programme will be effective 
nly if a strenuous promotion precedes it. 
‘ew people want education for its own sake 
r feel that education is its Own reward and 
te others will have to be convinced that 
lere is something to be gained (namely, a 
etter income) from the time spent in upgrad- 
1g their educational level. At this time few 
2ople will take advantage of an adult educa- 
onal programme but since this is a primary 
efect in this region among the impoverished, 
$8 value must be “sold” to those who will 
snefit from it. It was determined from those 
_ the teaching profession that though adult 
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education classes have been offered, both at 
Mayo and Whitehorse, those who need them 
do not take advantage of them. Until the 
present, the adult education classes in Mayo 
have not been free. It was noted by Indian 
members of the Mayo Branch of the Yukon 
Social Service Society that adult education 
programmes offered in Mayo were of no 
benefit to the Indians. “It is not typing, cook- 
ing and sewing they need, that will come 
later after they have learned to read, speak 
and write English comprehensively.” We 
recommend that free educational facilities 
academic and non-academic, be provided for 
adults after a period of promotion. 


Indian Housing 

We investigated the construction and 
results of one house provided by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs for one “Indian status” 
woman and her children. The house required 
ten months to build and was completed last 
year. It is a log cabin with two bedrooms, a 
living room, kitchen and bathroom; for nine 
persons; no furniture was supplied but some 
furniture was given to the woman by people 
of Mayo. The house is heated by a wood 
furnace, (firewood is very difficult to obtain in 
Mayo). It has electricity and is hooked up to 
the Mayo sewer and water facilities, 

The total cost of this structure was in the 
region of $12,000.00 and at present it is not 
worth more than $5,000.00. 

Another similar cabin, with the same 
number of small rooms and three beds was 
provided for four adults. This house was the 
first one built, as it was deemed necessary to 
provide, as quickly as possible, a home for a 
paraplegic so that he could be cared for at 
home rather than take up a hospital residence 
indefinitely. The doors of this building will 
not accommodate a wheel chair and he cannot 
get into the bathroom or use it at all, (the 
wheel chair will not fit in it), because it is too 
small. 

Another family has tried for four years to 
obtain better housing, first from the Social 
Welfare and more recently from the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. This family lives in a 
one room cabin, divided for convenience into 
three small compartments. In the summer 
months, three adults and seven children 
reside there. In the winter, three of the chil- 
dren are away from Mayo at school. 

Most of the Indians live in that part of 
Mayo near the mouth of the Mayo River and 
lack sewer and water facilities. There is a 
broken pump provided and beside the fact 
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that the pump does not work, the water was 
rusty and bad when the pump was working 
nine years ago. A great deal of river water is 
used. The town sewer opens not far from the 
Indian village—i mile upstream from it. 

The status of two women on social assist- 
ance with large dependent families was com- 
pared. One is of “white” status, the other of 
“Indian” status. It was found that the “white” 
status woman received 100 per cent more 
social assistance from the Territorial Social 
Welfare than the “Indian” status woman who 
must get her assistance from the Department 
of Indian Affairs. 


It was recommended that there be: 


1. One Social Assistance Department for 
both Indian and non-Indians. 


2. That better supervision of building 
of Indian residences be provided. 


3. That local conditions be considered 
when designing housing. 


4. That the number of persons expect- 
ed to live in the houses built be 
considered. 


5. That the opinion of the prospective 
occupants be regarded and, 


6. That civil servants involved in Gov- 
ernment Departments who deal directly 
with people be delegated from those who 
feel dedicated to serving the public and 
whose aim is public benefit, rather than 
private prestige or profit. 


7. It was suggested by Indian members, 
that the government, (or Department of 
Indian Affairs), should “allow Indians to 
buy the houses built for them over a 
period of years, on a small rental basis.” 
The Indians could then enjoy the comfort 
and esteem of owning their own homes. 


Legal Definition of Indian 


Another aspect of poverty involves the 
legally defining of Indian people. This legal 
definition of “Indian status” and “non-Indian 
status”, is the erection of a legal barrier to 
those of Indian status, making it necessary to 
create government branches in duplicate at 
various levels of government, one for 
Indians and one for non-Indians, and the 
Indians never fare as well as the non-Indians. 
The segregation at the legal level creates and 
encourages segregation at all levels creating 
feelings of inferiority, lack of self-esteem and 
intolerance on an ethnic basis. We recom- 
mend that there be no legal definition of “In- 
dian” and “non-Indian”’. 
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Poverty Reflected in Courts of Law 

Poverty is reflected in courts and in the 
care and disposal of delinquent children. 
There is a tendency to send children home on 
probation when they are found guilty of com- 
mitting acts of delinquency, e.g.—breaking, 
entering and stealing. There is no probation 
officer in Mayo to enforce this kind of sen- 
tence. The same few children are found guilty 
of such acts over and over again and though 
they are investigated psychologically, socially 
and medically; and though authoritative, con- 
sidered advice is given on the basis of a 
thorough workup of the individual involved, 
action aimed to direct the child toward a 
stable, well-adjusted, responsible adulthood is 
very rarely taken and since the children grow 
and soon become adult delinquents, each case 
is urgent. Delay in taking the proper meas- 
ures to turn a child’s path to a constructive 
self-controlled existence is inexcusable. The 
reasons given for not helping these childrer 
and society is that there is a lack of money 
lack of proper facilities and lack of properly 
trained personnel. 


Poverty in Administration of Governmen 

Departments 

It was revealed that there is a poor quality 
of administration by civil servants in all gov 
ernment departments. The Superintendent 0 
Education on his visits to Mayo for the pas 
three years has spent much of his short visit 
here discussing the erection of a fence 
around the school building. The propose 
fence is never built and so becomes | 
subject which can be used to talk aroun 
essential conditions in the school classrooms 
There has been frequent failure to advise th 
students as to what course and what subject 
must be studied to fill prerequisites for fur 
ther training. Students find that they ar 
lacking certain subjects required to enroll i 
the curriculum of their choice in universitie 
and other institutions of learning and trainin 
in the Provinces. 

The Department of Social Welfare, (Tel 
ritorial), has avoided issues that is within thé 
domain. Poor housing in at least two familie 
has been for years “solved” by the Depar 
ment of Social Welfare with empty promises. 

In the Department of Child Welfare, unt 
the present, there has been little action take 
to help the majority of deprived, socially ar 
mentally retarded children. The Mayo Bran¢ 
of the Yukon Social Service Society hi 
already written a brief to the Commission! 
of the Territory with regard to the Depar 
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ment of Social Welfare. There was some dit- 
ficulty in getting it to the Commissioner, as 
the Whitehorse Branch according to the by- 
laws, must pass all formal briefs that are 
submitted in the name of the society. The 
difficulty arose from the fact that some in 
Whitehorse, at the Annual General Meeting, 
believed it to be a personal attack on the 
Director of Social Welfare. Any criticism of a 
government department, apparently can be 
taken as a person attack if the director is so 
inclined to feel that way, or if others feel that 
he may be the one at fault. Anyway, the brief 
was passed unanimously by the Whitehorse 
directors and was presented to the 
Commissioner. 

__A sewer line on one street in Mayo broke 
about the middle of April, 1970. It had broken 
other times before, (the sewer-water line was 
put in Mayo in 1966) and this street now has 
ground filled with sewage. At this writing, 
June 16, 1970, the line has not yet been 
repaired and various excuses have ‘been 
offered for this incompetence. It is a public 
health emergency, involving the local Trus- 
tees of the Local Improvement District and 
the Engineering Department of the Territorial 
government. 

This emergency should have been removed 
and been worked on 24 hours a day until it 
was controlled. Instead, the families on the 
street were told not to use their toilets (or the 
Sewer line—i.e. stop washing clothes, dishes, 
erc:), This ridiculous, impractical solution, 
which at least one family refused to succumb 
to has been used as an excuse;—i.e. because 
this family insists on using the sewer line for 
these eight weeks, sewage is contaminating 
the area widely. 

There is a poverty of tradesmen qualified to 
correct this sewer breakage and no super- 
vision from those qualified to oversee the job. 
__ The water in the town is not being chlori- 
nated due to similar unacceptible excuses. 

It is easier to “talk around” actual factual 
problems than to take necessary action or 
obtain necessary money. 

Officials escape responsibilities by making 
Promises and then expressing their hostility 
to criticism and demands put upon them by a 
sind of passive resistance and inaction. 


Poverty of Recreation 

It has long been recognized that a full time 
welfare worker would be of great benefit to 
Mayo. Juvenile delinquency, poor manage- 
nent of welfare money by recipients and 
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child neglect are only three of the conditions 
that could improve with the guidance of a 
qualified leader. 

There is also need for a recreational direc- 
tor for the District, as few 8 am. to 5 p.m. 
workmen are available, who are willing or 
capable of doing this important work. When 
the business of recreation is broached, it is 
always suggested that “someone” in the vil- 
lage volunteer to organize and direct a pro- 
gramme. Most people who are interested in 
the welfare of young people are too busy 
making a living for their immediate families 
to devote much time to others. It is not right 
to expect school teachers to undertake this 
work after spending all day in school with 
the youngsters. Many teachers do take on 
this added duty. 


Development of Local Potential 


With a welfare worker having recreational 
director’s qualifications serving full time in 
Mayo, many problems could be solved and 
money saved on one hand could go a long 
way towards paying a qualified director. It is 
believed that there are some young people 
living here who have true leadership qualities 
who should be sent to centres to learn the 
techniques of social work and be trained in 
the arts and sciences of leadership. 


Poverty at Political Level 

We believe that we have poverty at the 
political level, in that our political “represen- 
tatives” are inadequate in instituting or 
recommending policies directed toward means 
to alleviate conditions of poverty and condi- 
tions which underlie poverty and place per- 
sonal promotion and their political careers 
before their constituents’ stresses and 
demands. 

The following comments were made by a 
member who holds a political position in the 
Community. 

a. “At the Federal level; if a single 
elected member from the Yukon does not 
have the ear of the government in power, 
there is little chance of creating policy 
especially in the field of the humanities. 
Our small population in relation to areas 
which are extremely depressed, (e.g. the 
Maritimes) leave a single representative 
in a poor bargaining position. 

b. At the Territorial level; the mem- 
bers of Territorial Council are very limit- 
ed in what they can and cannot do in the 
way of improving anything. The Yukon 
Act, a Federal Act, sets out the guide 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Fergusson MacDonald (Queens) 
Carter Fournier (Madawaska-. McGrand 

Connolly (Halifax North) Restigouche, Pearson 

Cook Deputy Chairman) Quart 

Croll Hastings Roebuck 

Eudes Inman Sparrow 

Everett Lefrancois 


(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such Papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


‘With leave of the Senate, 
-The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all.aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The questions being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 

: re ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Whitehorse, THURSDAY, July 23, 1970. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 8.45 a.m, 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman) ; Carter, Eudes, Fer- 
gusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand, 
Pearson and Quart. (10) 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administration Officer. 
The following witnesses were heard: 


YUKON NATIVE BROTHERHOOD: 


Chief Elijah Smith; 

Mr. Michael Smith; 

Mr. David Joe; 

Mr. John Hoyt, Director of Skookum Jim Hall. 


A video tape recording was shown as part of the submission. 
Mr. A. R. Lueck, Legal Adviser; 
Dr. R. L. Shields, Superintendent of Education, Yukon Territory. 


THE CONSUMER’S ASSOCIATION OF THE YUKON TERRITORY: 


Mrs. Susan Burns; 
Mrs. Leona Lane; 
Mrs. Barbara Phillips. 


At 11.45 am. the Committee adjourned until 2.00 p.m. 


At 2.00 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman) ; Carter, Eudes, Fer- 
gusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand, Pear- 
son and Quart. (10) 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 


The Chairman announced that the Government of the Yukon Territory had 
decided to withdraw its brief. 


The audience having been asked for comments, the following witness 
_ was heard: 


Mr. Norman S. Chamberlist, Member of the Yukon Territory Council. 


The following briefs presented to he Committee were ordered to be printed 
as appendices to these minutes: 
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“A”_Brief presented by the Yukon Native Brotherhood; 
“B”__Brief presented by the Consumers’ Association of Canada, Whitehorse 


Branch; 
At 2.25 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Monday, August 3rd, 1970, in 
Saint John, New Brunswick. 
ATTEST: + ;:: 
Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


WHITEHORSE, July 23, 1970 


-. The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 8.45 am. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I call 
the meeting to order. This morning our first 
brief is from the Yukon Native Brotherhood. 
Sitting alongside me is Chief Elizah Smith, 
who will introduce his delegation and make a 
brief statement on the history of the Yukon. 
After that we will see a videotape presenta- 
tion, and then Chief Smith will address him- 
self to the brief. 


Chief Elijah Smith, Chief of the Yukon 
Native Brotherhood: Mr. Chairman, honoura- 
ole senators and ladies and gentlemen, it is a 
great pleasure you have given me to sit here 
and introduce the brief that we have pre- 
dared for the Yukon Native Brotherhood, 
which represents the Yukon Indians. 

With me are Mr. Michael Smith, executive 
lirector, Mr. David J oe, probation officer, and 
Mir. John Hoyt, executive director, Skookum 
Memorial Hall. 

On behalf of the Indian people of the 
fukon, I welcome you to our land. We hope 
vhile you are here you will understand why 
ve feel proud of this land. We are proud of 
ur past and we want to be able to keep our 
ride in the future. We hope your committee 
nd other people will listen to what we say 
nd help us to learn how to live with you in 
he future. 

The Yukon Native Brotherhood is com- 
Osed of all the Indians in the Yukon. All 
welve of the bands are represented on the 
xecutive. Non-status Indians are also 
icluded. 

The aim of the Brotherhood is to find ways 
wv the Yukon Indians to better himself and 
is family. Even Indians sometimes experi- 
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ence poverty, so that’s what we want to talk 
about. 

Most white men think that everyone who 
does not have a house, good clothes, and a car 
is poor. This is not true for all Indians. Many 
of my people do not own many expensive 
things, but they are rich in their pride and 
their feelings. 

Our younger people have learned from you 
white people that if they do not own cars, 
boats and things like that, they are poor. This 
is wrong. 

We do have people who cannot provide 
enough for their families. They have to accept 
handouts. We do not like to be in a position 
where we must take handouts. 

In this brief we will try to explain how this 
situation developed. We will also tell you 
what we think could be done to help. 

We don’t know too much about poverty in 
other parts of Canada, but we all know that 
itis a fairly new problem for the Yukon Indi- 
ans. In the olden days before the white man 
came we depended upon one another and in 
this way no one was poor. We shared what 
we had. When we had the land to ourselves 
we got our living from the land. Even after 
the fur traders and gold seekers came, we 
managed to pretty well look after ourselves. 

We didn’t sign treaties, we weren’t put on 
reserves, we were allowed to live where we 
wanted and to move around. During the gold 
rush it was the white man who experienced 
poverty. Not many books about the Gold 
Rush have been written to tell how they 
starved, froze to death, and got lost. Many 
became dependant upon the Indians for shel- 
ter, food, clothing, transportation, and guide. 

The Gold Rush didn’t last long and by 1910 
most Indians returned to the old way of life. 
We lived in camps along the Yukon, Stewart, 
Pelly, Hoodlinqua and Takhini River. We cut 
wood and sold it to the riverboats. We 
trapped and sold furs to the traders. We built 
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our own homes, cut our own firewood, killed 
our meat and caught our fish. With the 
money we got for wood and fur we bought 
what else we needed from the trading posts. 

When the Americans came to build the 
Alaska Highway, most Indians made money 
working in camps, on airports, survey crews 
or the boats. From big money during the war, 
to no money after the war the Indian people 
were hard hit. 

The riverboats which provided jobs and a 
market for wood were removed by 1950. The 
Indian was left stranded on the river and had 
to move to the new highway—or to white 
settlements. 

The Indian could see no way to make a 
living in the white settlement, and this is 
when we first experienced poverty—less than 
twenty years ago. It was not only the fact 
that we couldn’t earn a living but—more 
important—-we had been forced to move away 
from our old way of lie. We are still trying to 
learn the new way—your way. What was not 
done twenty years ago is what we are asking 
to be done now. We need to learn how to live 
the new way and we will give you some of 
our ideas how we think it can be done. 

In all of our solutions there will be two 
things that we are aiming at. First, our pride 
and self-respect. Second, dollars to buy food, 
clothing and shelter, or to use the white 
man’s words ‘economic security’. 

We are going to discuss the seven places 
where we have problems which can be 
solved. Since this is a matter we can deal 
with later with the other government depart- 
ments, we will not go into details in this 
brief. You have seen some of the living condi- 
tions in the Whitehorse Indians Village. I am 
sorry you don’t have the time to visit the 
villages in other areas. 

Some of our comments about housing have 
been put into sound to go with film we have 
made for you. Although this is the first time 
we have made a film, we hope you will get 
some ideas of what it was like in Ross River. 

Our principal housing recommendation is to 
allow the Indian families through his band 
council to choose where he wants to build his 
house.” 

(Video Film Presentation on behalf of the 
Yukon Native Brotherhood.) 


The Chairman: Chief Smith? 
Chief Elijah Smith: First of all I would like 
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to thank David Joe for making a fine job of 
being a cameraman on that trip. 


Senator Quart: May I ask who paid for the 
film? 


Chief Elijah Smith: 
Brotherhood. 


The Yukon Native 


Senator Quart: 


themselves? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. The land: when 
we talk about poverty among the Indian 
people in the Yukon, we are talking many 
different things. A major reason for what 
white men call economic poverty among 
Indian people in the Yukon is that, unlike the 
white man, we are told that we do not own 
our own land. Yet our fathers and grandfa- 
thers and their fathers have lived in this land 
all their lives and considered this to be their 
country. 

For the white man, private land ownership 
is the basis of all social and legal organization 
in Canada. The Yukon Indian suffers because 
his people’s concept of ownership of land is 
completely unrecognized by the government. 
Land which was available for Indians to hunt, 
trap, and fish the old Indian ways before 1914, 
is now in many cases being developed by the 
non-Indians. Roads, industrial and mining 
developments are crossing and damaging our 
trap lines, hunting and fishing grounds. The 
Indian concept of land ownership recognizes 
the right of an individual and his family to 
use, live on and make a living from the land 
on which they live. We find it strange that 
white men often “own” land which they do 
not use. Indians did not make a living from 
one small plot of land. They moved over their 
area of land, taking what they needed and 
regarding their territory as belonging to the 
group. 

This point is very important and must be 
understood. We are not what you refer to as 
migratory with no special idea of land owner- 
ship. The same as in the trap lines, a family 
only hunted to make a living from a particu- 
lar area of land. Maybe he gets prevention 
from the (Indian) owner. This is why we hav 
always said ‘This is our land.’ is: 

Recommendations: we recommend that the 
government of Canada recognize its legal and 
moral obligations to negotiate an immediate 
and just settlement with the Indian people 01 
the Yukon Territory. The United States gov. 
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ernment has recently completed such a Settle- 
ment with native people in Alaska. Canada 
can no longer ignore its responsibility to take 
the same action. 

We now call for special questions relating 
to land. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I’m afraid 
that if we start asking questions that we will 
not have time to finish the brief. 


The Chairman: No. Chief Smith will finish 
it. 


Senator Carter: Finish the brief? 
The Chairman: Yes, finish the brief, 


Chief Elijah Smith: The senators have read 
our descriptions of problems linked with our 
children’s education and now we give you our 
recommendations: 


1. Either put elementary teachers in 
the Indian villages to learn the 

(a) Indian way, or 

(b) put Indian people in the classroom 

to help teach the lower grades. 

2. Involve Indian parents: 

(a) put on school advisory committees 

(b) form Indian school advisory com- 

mittees in Indian villages. 

(c) Consult with parents and older Indi- 

ans about what parts of the “Indian 

way” should be taught in the schools. 

(d) Invite Indian people—maybe on a 

part-time salary—to talk to classes— 

both Indian and non-Indian would 
benefit. 

3. Design courses of study and text- 
books for Yukon—including Indian cul- 
ture and history. 

4. Make education fit and jobs—the 
future of the Yukon is in mining which 
includes many jobs for the Indians. 
Remember, Yukon Indians will continue 
to live here—not outside. 

5. More outdoor instruction promotes 
Indians and non-Indians. 

| 6. Adult education in villages—maybe 
even in the homes—similar to Frontier 
College. Department of Education cannot 
meet the needs of local people as well as 
Frontier College. 

i 7. Local group foster homes (Capital 

cost $15,000 in each village)—operated by 

the local Indian people to replace hostels. 
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For example, Al Kulan’s House in Ross 
River—available for $1.00 per year. 

8. For those children who have used 
the Indian language in their homes, they 
must be taught for the first three years in 
that language. This is what has been 
found to be necessary in Greenland, 
Russia and Lapland—and more recently 
in Quebec and Alaska. 

9. Finally, give us some room for 
failure. 

Employment and economic development, 
We have given the senators a long description 
of the way we see the future for employment 
and economic development and here are our 
recommendations: 


1. An Indian Fur Buyer to travel from 
village to village in the winter time. 

2. Compensation for damage to trap 
lines. 

3. Someone to explain the prospector’s 
assistance plan to those people who need 
ita 

4. Prospectors courses for people in the 
villages and in the vocational schools. 

5. Kids should be learning about rocks 
in the early grades in school, so they will 
become interested in mining. 

6. Indian housing outside company 
mining towns so Indian families won’t 
have to change their whole way of life. 

7. Accommodation—single men rent- 
al—for Indians working in Whitehorse, 
but who came from outside the villages. 

8. Run regular courses at vocational 
schools in co-op management—man- 
power could do this. 

Alaska has a highly developed system 
of Indian and Eskimo co-ops. 


9. Use a small loan and development 
fund—money to set up co-ops or private 
businesses in: Old Crow, Dawson city, 
Pelly, Carmacks, Whitehorse, Ross River, 
Haines Junction, Carcross. Old Crow has 
a trading post, Dawson City, fresh, dried 
and smoked fish, Pelly—a saw mill. A 
trading post at Carmack’s, tourism, craft- 
work, cement blocks and taxi at White- 
horse. A sawmill at Ross River, a farm at 
Haines Junction and at Carcross tou- 
rism—boat tours on lake, fishing. 


10. Employment offices in villages. 
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11. Indian councillors in Manpower to 
talk to Indians who are looking for work. 

12. Indian persons to work as field 
workers for Manpower—he would travel 
around the villages and explain all about 
the training, apprenticeship, employment 
that is available. 

13. The position of placement officers 
in Indian Affairs in Whitehorse should 
be transferred to either the Brotherhood 
or Skookum Jim Hall—as both are con- 
cerned and involved in this area. 


Community development: the following are 


recommendations for the community 


development. 


1. Funds for Community Development 
Programs should be given to the Brother- 
hood so that local Indian people could be 
trained and put to work in the villages 
under the direction of the local band 
council. 

2. Local Indian people should be 
trained as village constables to help 
enforce the law and replace the bad 
image of the RCMP. 

3. Local Indian people should be 
trained to work as Recreational Directors 
to work for the local band councils. 

4. The small group homes should be 
built in each village (Capital cost $15,- 
000.00). This would be operated by Indian 
people and would be a place for old 
people to stay. Then they wouldn’t have 
to leave their village to live in an old 
folks home or hospital. 

5. Each village should have a communi- 
ty hall. This could be used for potlaches, 
sports, movies, rummage sales, dances, 
bingoes, adult education, kindergartens 
and many other programs. 

6. Each village should have a communi- 
ty bath house where people could do 
their laundry and take a shower. 

7. Fire fighting equipment, fire alarms, 
and public telephones would make people 
in the villages feel safer. Many homes 
burned, some with children in them. 
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people can learn to handle money in 
smaller amounts. 

2. Programs of consumer education 
should be available so the Indian people 
can learn how to make the best use of 
their money. 

3. Shopping aids should be hired to 
work in stores. They could help older 
people buy groceries and clothes, both in 
quantity and quality. 

4. One deep freeze with lockers could 
be built in each village so that a family 
could store food without buying an 
individual freezer. 

Now, most meat must be eaten when it 
is killed. 

5. Some form of transportation should 
be available in villages, such as White- 
horse Indian Village and Cormacks. 
People live some distance from the local 
stores and at present have to hire taxis to 
take them back and forth to shop. 

Communications. In our brief we have talked 
about the breakdown in the communication 
between the Indian people and the govern- 
ment agencies. 

Here are some of the ways that we think 
communications should be improved: 


1. Development programs which will 
allow nonstatus Indians to participate. 

2. Field workers for Brotherhood and 
Friendship centres who know what pro- 
grams are available. 

3. Indian agents who understand the 
people and will explain the contents of 
letters and circulars. 

4. Rewording of all correspondence and 
plans at local offices as very little which 
is being sent out from Ottawa, Vancouv- 
er, and Whitehorse is understood. 

5. There must be more flexibility in 
policy so that local conditions can be 
dealt with. Remember most Indian 
Affairs programs are designed for bands 
who receive treaty money. No band in 
the Yukon has any of its own, so most 
programs are not going to work. 


The Indian Consumers that we have described 6. All departments must either learn 
for you in our brief the many problems con- how to talk, explain things to the Indian 
fronting the Indian Consumers. Here are our people, or else they should hire Indian 
recommendations: people to do it. 
1. Pension cheques and other financial These people should travel to the vil- 
assistance cheques should be paid bi- lages and not stay behind desks in 


monthly, rather than monthly so that Whitehorse. 
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7. When Dr. Black, zone director of 
Northern Health Services, was preparing 
his budget, he had a meeting with the 
Indian people to talk about plans, policy 
and programs. Why can’t all departments 
do this? 

8. All information regarding programs 
which affected the Yukon Indian people 
should be sent to the Yukon Native 
Brotherhood and Skookum Jim Memorial 

: Hall. 

In this brief, the Yukon Native Brotherhood 
has tried to describe to you some of our ideas 
of what poverty means to the Indian people. 
We have also described what we feel we can 
do about it. We have pointed out that poverty 
is new to our people. There is no reason why 
it should keep getting worse. 

The recommendations in this brief came 
from eight of the twelve Indian bands in the 
Yukon. They are ideas which have been sug- 
gested again and again by the Indian people. 
We could carry these ideas out ourselves if 
we were given the necessary resources. 

We ask you to consider our suggestions 
carefully and not just to file them away on 
some shelf in Ottawa. We have the people. 
We have the ideas. We ask that you give us 
the chance to carry them, out. 


Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much for 
your brief, Chief Smith. It is a very down to 
earth and practical brief. You have omitted 
some portions of it but it will all be made a 
matter of record. 


». Senator Carter: Chief Smith, I would like 
to congratulate you on this brief and your 
recommendations which are, in my opinion, 
very practical and full of common sense. 
There is certainly a lot of wisdom in your 
brief. 

_ When I studied your brief yesterday, the 
thing that impressed me was that you are 
making a contrast between the Indian way of 


life and the white man’s way of life. 
- Now, I am a white man, I was brought up 
in a little village in Newfoundland where the 
way of life was almost the same as the way 
you describe it. In my area people didn’t live 
of the land but they lived off the sea and 
they were free to go where they wanted and 
yeople agreed among themselves that the 
d€rson setting a net here would be alright 
ind a person setting a net there would be 
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alright and that they would pass births, as we 
called them, down from generation to genera- 
tion and we didn’t work by the clock. We 
didn’t work nine to five and if a person had 
something else to do one day, he did it and 
there was a general freedom and people 
didn’t feel poor. 

I suppose they didn’t feel poor mainly 
because they were all on the same level but 
there wasn’t this preoccupation with material 
things which is the curse, I would say, of the 
white man’s way of life today. I think it is 
something that has to be reckoned with all 
over the world but this has happened mainly, 
and it is happening to white people now like 
it has happened to your people, because of 
industrialization. This is the essence of indus- 
trialization. It brings this concentration on 
material wealth, getting material things and 
developing a different spirit and I don’t think 
it is a good spirit. 

What I couldn’t see as I read your brief, 
thinking about your people, thinking about 
the white people as I was brought up seeing 
the changes that is happening to them the 
same that is happening to you—is there any 
way of escaping that? Is it this industrializa- 
tion something that is spreading and is going 
to catch up with you sooner or later? It is 
going to catch up to you as it is catching up 
to my people. 

You spoke about in the old days your 
people could go hunting and they had their 
trap lines and they moved around over the 
land and chopped wood and sold it to the 
riverboats and they got a little cash but by 
and by the riverboats disappeared because of 
industrialization which has brought about 
new requirements and you just can’t escape 
them. The riverboats are no more and you 
can’t sell your wood to them. 

How do you, thinking about your people 
and your concern for them, how do you feel? 
Is there any way of escaping that and if there 
isn’t any way of escaping it, and I don’t think 
there is, how do you see your people adjust- 
ing to it? Are you prepared to accept an 
adjustment? 


Chief Elijah Smith: I brought it up and I 
am going to bring it up again, that the United 
States have paid for their land from the 
Indian people. 

Now, they put those Indian people up to the 
face of the world to compete with the white 
people. They are making their own industrial 
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areas where you people have to buy from 
them. This is what I want for my people—for 
you people to pay for this land so we could 
set up something. 


Senator Carter: Yes, that is something else. 


Chief Elijah Smith: But this is the only 
way that I can explain it to you. 


Senator Carter: Yes, I see. But even if you 
get paid for your land you are still going to 
get this sort of thing happening. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, I did not 
understand him to say that. I understood him 
to say that if they were paid for the land 
under the Alaska payment from the Ameri- 
cans, they would then use the money for the 
purpose of industrializing, if that is the thing. 
Is that your answer? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes, 
answer. 


The Chairman: That is what I understood 
him to say. 


that was my 


Senator Cartier: But that wasn’t quite my 
question. My question was if you get some 
money you get two separate ways of life you 
see. In your brief you gave me the impression 
that you would like to continue—being the 
white man’s way of life is bad and I agree 
that it is bad because I don’t think it is as 
good as your way of life you know but it has 
higher standards, health standards and more 
material compensations and things like that 
but it has bad things as well. 

I am asking you, can these two ways of life 
exist together separately. That is what I want 
to get at? If they can’t exist separately how— 
what compromise can be made between 
them? That was the point of my question and 
that was what I was going to get at. 


Chief Elijah Smith: Well, what you are 
asking me to say is whether we can live with 
you people or not, is that it? 


Senator Carter: Whether the two ways of 
life can exist side by side? 


Chief Elijah Smith: They are existing now 
but barely existing. 


Senator Carter: But not satisfactorily? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Not satisfactorily is 
right. The only way that I could see that we 
be given a portion of our land for ourselves 
to live on—if we want to live separate and 
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what is bothering the people more than any- 
thing else as I go through all the Indian 
people is that they are getting tired of hav- 
ing to cut down fences and cut down fence 
posts. You talk about your going out on the 
ocean and fishing together. You have no 
fence posts to cut down out there but these 
people have and this land is hogged by 
maybe three or four people. 


Senator Carter: Well, perhaps you people 
haven’t faced that question yet. I think it is 
an important question and I think you should 
face it and talk it out among yourselves 
because I think it is basic to whatever policies 
that is going to be developed for the better- 
ment of your people. I think this question is 
at the root of it. Perhaps I shouldn’t have 
asked it but I only asked you to find out if 
you had given any thought to this and if you 
haven’t I think you probably should. 

You talk about land. Land is basic. It is the 
crux of your problem as you see it. In this 
land which you say is your land, are there 
boundaries to it? What I mean is, are there 
any legal claims to it? Can you say where 
your land ends and where somebody else’s 
begins? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. They had the 
lines right into our country here and what 
has happened is that the white man has come 
and cut that line in two and split. 


Senator Carter: Before the white man 


came? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Before the white man 
came, the Tlingit’s used to come up here and 
that is our background. Our background is 
Tlingit. 


Senator Carter: But do you have a bound- 
ary line? 


Chief Elijah Smith: We have no boundary 
lines. 


Senator Carter: 
lines? 


You have no boundary 


Chief Elijah Smith: No, we have no bound- 
ary lines. 


Senator McGrand: Pardon me, what was 
that name again? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Tlingit. 
The Chairman: The Tlingit tribe. 


Chief Elijah Smith: From Alaska. They: 
came from the northern part of Alaska. 
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Senator Carter: You spoke about the USS. 
settlement? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Can you tell us exactly 
what kind of a settlement it was—what the 
main features of that settlement were? 


Chief Elijah Smith: It was a land settle- 
ment. 


Senaior Carter: Yes. 


Chief Elijah Smith: I haven’t got my brief- 
case here, if I did I could show you some of 
these papers that I got from Alaska. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, this is very 
recent, very new and very complicated but it 
was a settlement. 


Senator Carier: But what Iam trying to get 
at is whether or not the American govern- 
ment paid money for this land. I was wonder- 
ing if they had the boundaries for the land 
they paid for. 


The Chairman: That’s right. 


. Senator Carter: That is why I asked this 
question about boundaries and whether or not 
it came into it. 


~ Senator McGrand: Now, I have an awful 
lot of questions but I don’t think I will have 
time for them all. I will start where Senator 
Carter left off about this land which you 
speak about. 

Now, if the Government of Canada gave 
you sufficient money, as they have done in 
Alaska, or we will say they gave you the title 
of fifty thousand acres of land or twenty-five 
thousand acres of land in selected areas. How 
Would you proceed to develop the land that 
you had in mind that would give the Indians 
a good livelihood off that land resource? I 
think that would be the question. 


Chief Elijah Smith: Well, first of all I 
would get... 


» Senator McGrand: Well, you would have 
the mineral rights and oil rights and so on. 


_ Chief Elijah Smith: Right. I have twelve 
communi‘ies here that are being interfered 
with by mining, some of them have been very 
‘ortunate. The white people have taken out 
300d money from them and have given noth- 
ng to the Indians. 


Senator McGrand: Well, what I mean is 
his. We will say that the government cancels 
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the mining companies rights and give them 
the title of the land and everything that goes 
with the land to the Indians or even if they 
made an agreement with you that you have 
the land and that the mining companies had 
the right to develop the material or mineral 
wealth. What I want to know is how you 
would proceed with a program to develop 
these things for the benefit of the Indians? 
You have thought about it for a long time 
and you must have some plans? 


The Chairman: Mr. Al Lueck, the legal 
advisor will answer that. 


Mr. Al Lueck, Legal Advisor: Senator 
McGrand, the program as they had consid- 
ered here was that there would be a northern 
development or an Indian development corpo- 
ration set up which would administer any 
monies that were coming in if there were 
mineral royalties, 

For example, allocated to this corporation 
the money would be used and allocated 
among the Indians for development in their 
areas. 

They would divide this down to supply the 
necessary first — housing, accommoda ion, 
street lighting, water, sewers, and so on and 
once the villages were set up to a certain 
standard at least, then they would be starting 
to move into secondary industry such as 
shopkeepers and so on and they would train 
their people. 


Senator McGrand: Yes, 


Mr. Lueck: They have to start right from 
the ground floor. 

Chief Smith feels, and he said so in his 
brief, that they have to start out by teaching 
the people to be prospectors, they have to 
teach them the white man’s way of life and 
when Senator Carter said you live in the two 
worlds—well, I am sure I have heard Elijah 
Smith say that many times that there is no 
such thing as the old life anymore. 

You have to accommodate, but the point is 
we don’t want to assimilate—they don’t want 
to become white men. 


Senator McGrand: Well, that really wasn’t 
the question I had in mind. 

Now, you talked about mining and fishing 
and it seems to me that the Indians, being 
natives of the place—he has a knowledge of 
woods and a knowledge of nature that the 
whiteman doesn’t have until he acquires it 
and it seems to me that the Indian would be 
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the logical man to go into the woods taking 
and running lines and so on because I was 
told years ago by a land surveyor in New 
Brunswick that he would rather have Indians 
in his crew running lines than white men 
because they knew what they were doing—an 
inborn knowledge that the white man didn’t 
have. 

I wonder if that isn’t true here and that 
this is one thing that you could develop and 
give the Indians employment on running lines 
and surveying the land and so on. 

Now, I wanted to go back to Ross River. 
Now, that is about two hundred and fifty 
miles from here, isn’t it? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Close to it, yes. It is 
northeast. 


Senator McGrand: Now, you mentioned 
something about a coal mine. What is the 
population of Ross River, approximately? 


Chief Elijah Smith: That was Carmack. 


Senator McGrand: What is the population? 
How many people are there? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Oh, about two hundred 
and fifty. 


Senator McGrand: Well, you talked about 
coal mining there. What is their employment? 
Two hundred people in a village and they 
must have something to earn money? Do they 
work in this coal mine? 


Chief Elijah Smith: No. They have hotels 
there and stores and other small mining 
camps but the coal mine is run by the Anvil 
Mining Company. 


Senator McGrand: Underground mines? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Underground mines 
and above ground mines. 


Senator McGrand: And the Indians get 
employment there, do they? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Thirteen out of I 
think—twenty-eight or twenty-nine. 


Senator McGrand: Well, I don’t think that I 
will trouble you with any more of my ques- 
tions because most of them have already been 
answered. 


Senator Pearson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like once again to refer to the land question. 

This is a problem that can’t be settled in a 
day or a week or a month or a year. There is 
two sides to that question. The white man 
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was continuously satisfied to live in the 
southern part of the country for many, many 
years when he came to this country but they 
have discovered minerals in the north now, 
they are moving in. 

Industrial people from all over the world 
are coming in here to get into this particular 
mining venture and make some money. 

The Indian was plased to move back into 
the north country and make some money 
himelf and he took possession of this land 
without actually paying for it or anything 
like this. It wasn’t recognized by the govern- 
ment of Canada at all but the Indian was 
there to live and they lived on that land. 

He lived on hunting and trapping and such 
life but now there is a new type of industry 
coming in, a new way of life coming in here. 
The Indian laid claim to this land and the 
white man laid claim to the land too because 
he figured he won this land from other 
people. 

The question is who has the title to this 
land? The Indian hasn’t got title and the 
white man claims he has. 

Now, you say you want compensation for 
these mines and the white man says to the 
government “Well, I am not going to put in 
my mine there unless I have a title for that 
land.” and the government gives them the 
title. 

The question is an adjustment here. It is 
not a question of title at all—it is a question 
of an adjustment. 

The Indian is being pushed off and he 
wants to work there, he wants to live here 
and yet it seems to me that a settlement must 
be made somewhere along the line that the 
Americans have done in Alaska. I don’t know 
exactly what their settlement was but there 
must be some settlement with the Indians in 
the northern areas of Canada on their rights 
to compensation for being disposed or being 
dispossessed of their way of life. 

I think this is the whole crux of the situa- 
tion. It is not a question of title to land, it isa 
question of compensation for being dispos- 
sessed of all your rights that you have 
enjoyed for years. That is all I have to say. 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson, you have 
hit the nail right on the head. What the 
Americans did was that they compensated, as 
you suggest, but they also set aside a very 
large area and deeded it to the Indians. That 
is what they did, a little of both. 
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Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Mr. Lueck: I think there should be a 
couple of comments made on that. 

First of all, you mentioned that the Indian 
does have a right. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 
Mr. Lueck: He had rights. 
Senator Pearson: He had rights. 


Mr. Lueck: And there is one thing that I 
wanted to comment on. You said that he has 
moved back into the north but I think the 
Indian was here all the time. He didn’t move 
back into it. 


Seantor Pearson: I see. 


Mr. Lueck: Although he hasn’t got legal 
possession, the Indian didn’t have a system of 
legal possession. 


Senator Pearson: I see. 
Mr. Lueck: He never had legal possession. 


Senator Pearson: He had living rights there 
under his. own system? 


Mr. Lueck: Yes, and again if you look back 

io the history of Canada—tnis land wasn’t 
won from any one. It really wasn’t won. It 
followed the Indians as he came and these 
reaties were so that there wouldn’t be any 
ighting. He did this with all of the southern 
Indians but he neglected to do it with the 
northern Indians and therefore they do have 
ights that have never been settled and this is 
he contention of the Indians. 
Secondly he should have a right to all of 
he land but he realizes of course realistically 
hat he is not going to get the land back. 
There has to be a settlement as you say but it 
las to be a reasonably good settlement 
ecause what is happening, the trapping and 
he fishing and this kind of thing... 


Senator Pearson: Their old way of life is 
sone. 


Mr. Lueck: It is going steadily. Every time 
in area is being developed by the white man 
t cuts into this area—the hunting and fishing 
reas and therefore he has got to be compen- 
ated for this in some manner and my feeling 
s that it can be done in a very few years if 
he system that the committee on Indian 
tights and Treaties worked out—there should 
within the next three years definite pro- 
rams and commitments, settlements for the 
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Indians within treaty areas and non-treaty 
areas. 


Senator Inman: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
would also like to compliment Chief Smith 
on this brief. It is one of the most interesting 
I think that we have had before us since we 
started out. It is very complete and factual. 
On page 11 you speak of Haines Junction 
and a farm development there. What type of 
farming is this? 


The Chairman: What are 


you suggesting, 
Senator Inman? 


Senator Inman: On page 11, recommenda- 
tion 9, where they speak of the different busi- 
nesses that could be developed and at Haines 
Junction you mentioned farms. What type of 
farms do you think could be developed there? 


Chief Elijah Smith: There was an experi- 
mental farm up at Haines Junction. It is one 
hundred miles north of here. This was an 
operation as an experimental farm and what 
we tried was to find out how we could get a 
hold of it after it was shut down. 


Senator Inman: How much land up there 
would be suitable for farming? If your people 
moved in there and took up farming, how 
much land would be available for farming 
and how much land would be suitable? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Well, they grow vegeta- 
bles all over the Yukon if that is what you 
want to know. I mean you can grow potatoes, 
cabbages and everything all over the Yukon. 
You can grow these things all over the 
Yukon no matter where you try even on top 
of the perma frost. 


Senator Inman: Because you have such a 
long season and so much sunlight? 


Chief Elijah Smith: That’s right. 


Senator Inman: There is no limit as far as 
that is concerned. 


Chief Elijah Smith: There is not limit as 
far as farming is concerned. 


Senator Inman: Why do not some of them 
take it up. 


Chief Elijah Smith: No market. 


Senator Inman: Well, would it be too dif- 
ficult to bring it down to places like White- 
horse? Or do you have to import these things 
now? 
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Chief Elijah Smith: A fellow tried a potato 
farm down at Carmack and he just about 
starved to death and if it wasn’t for Cariboo 
migrating through the country he would 
have. 


Senator Inman: Why? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Well, like I said nobody 
wants to buy any of that stuff. 


Senator Inman: Why? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Well, it is cheaper to 
ship it in than to bring it down from 
there. 


Senator Inman: Than to bring it down 
from there? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. 


The Chairman: Cheaper at the price you 
indicate here? You indicate here $2.05 for ten 
pounds of potatoes, and at that price it would 
be still cheaper to ship them up here? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. 


The Chairman: You indicated that in 
Ottawa ten pounds of potatoes would cost 99 
cents. You may be out a few pennies, I don’t 
really know, but here you indicate that it 
would cost $2.05 and in Ross River $1.97. 
That is about right, isn’t it? 


_ Mr. John Hoyt: That is about right but the 
issue in the brief refers to a specific devel- 
oped federal Department of Agriculture 
experimental farm which was developed and 
used Indian labour since its inception. This 
has been discontinued and left and is now 
being turned over to another department and 
it is the Indian people who have been work- 
ing on this farm and staffing it who have 
requested to the government an opportunity 
to run it themselves. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, do they want to 
tun it as a farm or would they be willing to 
run it as a tree nursery? 


Senator Inman: If this land is suitable for 
growing things there, then why isn’t a little 
bit done? You tell me it wouldn’t be suitable, 
that it would be too far from the market but I 
can’t understand why you have to import 
things from so far away if you can have it 
that much nearer? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Well, there is a fellow 
who is farming just about a mile away from 
1016 and you can buy your potatoes and cab- 
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bage and everything down there and it is a 
lot cheaper but you must remember the com- 
munity of 1016 has only about fifty or sixty 
people in there. 

It means that he has to sell his product tc 
the people of Whitehorse and the Whitehorse 
people have to go up there to get it. 


The Chairman: How far? 
Chief Elijah Smith: He won’t deliver it. 
The Chairman: How far? 


Chief Elijah Smith: One hundred miles ux 
the Alaska highway. 


Senator Inman: On page 14 you list price 
comparisons with Ottawa. 

Where did you get the prices that ar 
quoted on that page? 


Mr. David Joe: These prices are from 
Ottawa and I went into a local IGA anc 
picked up these prices. 


The Chairman: In Ottawa? 
Mr. David Joe: In Ottawa. 


Senator Inman: Because I shop in Ottaw: 
South and I notice the local bread is listed a 
nineteen cents. Well, you can buy that o1 
Monday morning what is left from Saturda; 
or the Friday before but if you buy a loaf o 
bread—a sixteen ounce loaf, you will pay 
twenty-nine cents. 


The Chairman: You must have been i 
there on a Monday morning. 


Senator Inman: You mentioned also tel 
pounds of potatoes. That is pretty higl 
because you will pay that when they firs 
come in—some of these potatoes that ar 
imported from the United States, bu 
ordinarily Prince Edward Island potatoes an¢ 
New Brunswick potatoes you can buy ter 
pounds for fifty or sixty cents. 


Senator Pearson: But you can’t buy thos 
in other centres of Canada at the same price. 


Senator Inman: Well, I can understand that 
These are Ottawa prices that he quoted 
There are other prices quoted as well, such a 
a dollar sixty-five for a pound of tea. 


I was just wondering about these prices anc 
particularly the potatoes of course. When | 
was coming up on the plane there was a lad} 
on the isle from me and she got off and he 
home was either in Fort Nelson or Watso! 
Lake and I noticed the land from the plan 
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there before we landed that some of it was 
plowed and some of it was left fallow and I 
asked her and she said oh, we can grow any- 
thing here. We do a lot of farming and we 
have cattle and I just wondered why so 
much of this has to be brought long dis- 
tances. 


Mr. Lueck: Farming across Canada, as you 
know is right in the doldrums right now and 
in the Yukon Territory you have got to break 
your arm, you have got to get rid of the trees, 
and you have to develop it and this costs a lot 
of money. The Indian hasn’t got any money 
for it. The farm that they speak of is a farm 
that is already developed, cleared, the grass is 
seeded and growing and the fences are up 
and the buildings are there and that is a 
particular area that they feel they can cope 
with. 

However, for an Indian or any one else in 
this territory to go out and start farming on 
a large scale, it would be impossible. I think 
it would be impossible at this time I think 
economically or very marginal at least be- 
cause when you get first class land like you 
have at Fort St. John, or a few hundred miles 
south, the farmer is in a sad financial state 
and he has been in the business for years and 
[ just don’t think it is financially feasible to 
Jo it here. 


Senator Inman: Is there very much personal 
Jardening? 


Chief Elijah Smith: No, and I will tell you 
he reason why. The Indians—it comes back 
0 land again—he doesn’t own the land. 


First they tell us you own the land and 
ext they tell us you don’t own it and so 
hese Indians feel that they will not touch 
nything or do anything to develop the land 
fecause they don’t own it when he could be 
icked out tomorrow from it. 

This could be what would happen and it 
ould be sold out from under them the next 
ay. 


Senator Inman: I may just add that the 
2ason I am so interested in farming is that I 
ome from Prince Edward Island where we 
0 farming and fishing. 


‘The Chairman: Well, Senator Inman, I 
itroduced you to him before and he knew 
here you had come from. 


‘Senator Fournier: Well, Mr. Chairman and 


ief Smith, I think I understand your brief 
wy well and I sympathize with you in the 
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conditions which the Indians have to live in 
the Yukon. 

I am interested very much in your way of 
life and so I may ask you a few questions 
about that. 


What is the Indian population in the 
Yukon? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Twenty-six to twenty- 
seven hundred. 


Senator Fournier: 


Twenty-six to twenty- 
seven hundred. 


Chief Elijah Smith: Registered Indians. 


Senator Fournier: 


What do you mean by 
registered Indians? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Registered Indians are 
treaty Indians more or less. 


The Chairman: Just a moment. You are 
using an unfamiliar term there. You said 
earlier that there were no treaties. 


Mr. Lueck: The Indian Act means status 
Indians. I mean, they qualify under the 
Indian Act and they have to have a status 
as an Indian as opposed to Metis. 

Under the Indian Act, the Indian is defined 
as a person who is—I can’t think of the word 
now, but anyway he has been registered as an 
Indian and if you are not registered as an 
Indian then you don’t qualify under the 
Indian Act. 

The Indian Act defines the term Indian— 
and I can’t remember the word or the word- 
ing of it right now, but when you qualified 
there then you become an Indian then the 
Department of Indian Affairs takes the 
responsibility. 

There are other Indians who are not quali- 
fied for one reason or another or Indians who 
have decided to disenfranchise themselves 
from the Indian Act. 


Senator Fournier: Do you have many of 
those? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes we have and I 
would say about a couple of hundred of them, 


Senator Fournier: Do you have any Metis? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. There are more 
Metis than there are Indians. 


Senator Fournier: Are they classified as 
Indians? 


Chief Elijah Smith: No, they are classified 
as white. 
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Senator Fournier: Well, if I understand 
right you have twenty-six or twenty-seven 
hundred Indians living in an area of about 
two hundred and five thousand square miles 
spread over the Yukon? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: This is not a great popu- 
lation for the area. Do you understand what I 
am trying to say? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: And you have twelve 
bands? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Right. 

Senator Fournier: Do you speak the same 
languages? 

Chief Elijah Smith: No. 


Senator Fournier: Do you have twelve dif- 
ferent languages? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes, they would be 
different. 


Senator Fournier: Do you understand one 
another? 


Chief Elijah Smith: I can understand about 
four of. them. 


Senator Fournier: But there are different 
languages? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes, they are different. 


Senator Fournier: Divided among twenty- 
six or twenty-seven hundred people? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: Do you live alongside of 
each other in friendly harmony or do you 
sometimes have bad relations? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Well, I haven’t been 
clubbed out of any community yet, if that is 
what you mean. 


Senator Fournier: Well, something like 
that. There is a long way between black eyes 
and friendship! Now, let me ask you this. 
What is the average number of children per 
family, roughly speaking? 


‘Chief Elijah Smith: Well, that’s really hard 
to say. 


Senator Fournier: Well, do they go for 
large families, small families or birth control? 
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Chief Elijah Smith: Well, there is no birth 
control, I can tell you that. 


Senator Fournier: Well, roughtly speaking 
what would be the average? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Well, about five. 


Senator Fournier: I am satisfied with that. 
Is the mortality rate high with the children? 
Do you lose a lot of young children? 


The Chairman: The brief of the Depart- 
ment of the Yukon gives us these statistics on 
the Yukon. We will be having that brief this 
afternoon. 


Senator Fournier: All right. When we were 
talking about farming here I don’t think that 
we can think of the Yukon is going to become 
another western prairie like Saskatchewan or 
Alberta. 

I am very interested in the gardening situa- 
ticn. You don’t need farms but you need a 
small garden where you can produce potatoes 
and carrots and cabbages and various vegeta- 
bles very, very handy because things are not 
expensive. 

For a dollar you can produce two or three 
hundred dollars of groceries in the fall. I 
think Chief you answered part of that due to 
the fact that the Indians don’t have gardens 
because they don’t own the land. 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: I could dispute that but 
if this is your way, it is your way and that is 
the way you think about this. You get all 
kinds of meat and all kinds of fish and plenty 
of it and it seems to me that a little bit of 
gardening would be quite a help as far as 
nourishment is concerned. 


Mr. Lucas: If I may suggest there, there are 
two other reasons or possibly three other rea- 
sons why there wouldn’t be home gardens 
here. One is that the men folk and theif 
wives who sometimes go with them going out 
cutting lines as was suggested for mining 
companies and so on. They get their summer 
employment and then this is the time wher 
most of the work is done out on the mining 
claims. 

If the Indian is going to get any work at al) 
which is good work, he is going to be doing, 
at the time during the growing season so he iy 
not’ going to be home. 

On August 1st the moose séason starts ant 
all your people will be coming in to moosi 
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hunt. The Indian and his wife, who usually 
acts as camp cook or whatever, will take 
hunters out in the bush and act as guides. 


Senator Fournier: Who looks after the chil- 
dren during those periods? 


The Chairman: 
neighbour. 


A grandmother or a 


yiece of ground as I look at it every day. 


Senator Fournier: Well, that is what we 
vanted to hear because we were told that this 
‘round would produce most anything. It has 
‘ot been producing everything if you have to 
ring in fertilizers and soil. 


Mr. Lueck: In the Whitehorse area. There 
re certain areas in the Yukon where the soil 
} better but I believe that particular dirt was 
auled twenty miles. 


| Senator Inman: Well, that is only in a small 
tea but generally speaking there is a lot of 
nd that will produce? 


Mr. Lueck: Some of it will, yes. 


Senator Quart: You mentioned, Chief 
mith, that the old folks group should have 


‘home in each village. 


‘Now, I presume you mean the Indian old 
ilks? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. 


Senator Quart: Well, I think it is a marvel- 
Ls idea if you could but where you have the 
mite senior citizens and the Metis in that 
a, would it not be advisable to have a 
Ime which these three people could live 
“ether and surely when you become a senior 
‘zen you become more tolerant, more 
derstanding of the different races and 
eds, or would it be only for the Indians in 
1S case? 


thief Elijah Smith: The Indian ways of life 
ntirely different from the white man’s way 
ilife, 
‘or instance, their way of cooking and 
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an old Indian woman with the white people. 
She won’t stay there—she is gone. 

There is a lot of ages Indians that went to 
Charles Canso Hospital, with is a TB hospital, 
and they have run away from there because 
they don’t like the white man’s ways. 


home, 
group. 

Another thing I was amazed about and I 
would like you to clarify is this. You men- 
tioned at one time that because you were not 
a property owner you couldn’t get any 
insurance. 

Now, is that the company’s fault or what? 


Chief Elijah Smith: The insurance could be 
sold to any one who has money. 


Senator Quart: 


Oh, it is a question of 
money? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Why would an Indian 
insure a government house? 
Senator Quart: Yes, but for what is in it. 


Chief Elijah Smith: It is government houses 
that we are living in. 


The Chairman: Senator Quart said the 
contents. 


Senator Quart: The contents. 


The Chairman: What belongs 
individual. 


to the 


Senator Quart: Would the companies not 
insure in that case? 
Chief Elijah Smith: That could be insured. 


Senator Quart: There is no refusal or dis- 


crimination there? 


Chief Elijah Smith: No. 


Senator Quart: In Newfoundland, for 


instance, the steady complaint has been that 
there was difficulty receiving answers to the 
letters to the various departments in Ottawa. 
Have you found the same thing? I had an 
opportunity of being with you driving and 
you did explain a lot of this to me but maybe 
the rest of the Committee would be interested 
in hearing about the delay in answering let- 
figs like that and this is why you can’t put ters. I know you got to Ottawa twice a month 
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but there: seems to be a delay in answering 
these letters. 


Chief Elijah Smith: The communication 
between Whitehorse and Ottawa is awful 
poor. 


The Chairman: Due to the mail strike! 


Chief Elijah Smith: No. When we write a 
letter and put it through our agency here, he 
has got to go to Vancouver to the director and 
some place along the line it is forgotten and 
is filed away in the waste basket. 

When I do go to Ottawa myself I receive a 
good reception there. They even put a man 
out to work with me. To go around Ottawa 
and to get the things I want done. This man is 
posted with me all the way through no matter 
where I want to go or who I want to go and 
see but this is why we want direct communi- 
cation and not to go through these fellows 
who are pretty handy with waste baskets. 


The Chairman: And red tape. 
Chief Elijah Smith: And red tape, yes. 


Senator Quart: Yesterday morning you 
mentioned to me while kindly driving us 
around that the hostel or mission or both of 
these—I don’t know just which groups are 
affected or why, but you mentioned that they 
were being closed. Is there any particular 
reason why they are being closed? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Can I call upon Mr. 
Hoyt to explain? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. John Hoyt: I would rather have Dave 
Joe speak on this because he spent several 
years in the hostel and he has worked on this 
brief and I think he could explain from his 
own experience on the hostels situation. 


Mr. Dave Joe: As you know, the hostel 
system brings in the Indian students who 
cannot attend school in the villages and not 
being a sociologist but I am sure that you all 
know that the family unit is the basic unit of 
society and they remove the children from 
the family thus breaking down the family 
system. This has proven inadequate for the 
Indian people and it has led to various prob- 
lems like the children themselves don’t have 
their parents to rely on and the parents don’t 
have the direct communication with their 
children and this in turn often leads to the 
breakdown of these families. 
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Senator Quart: But there isn’t any compul- 
sory attendance or anything. They go there 
on their own free will? 


Mr. Dave Joe: Well, not too much on com. 
pulsory attendance but there is a juvenile 
delinquents act which says that a child mus: 
attend school up to the age of sixteen anc 
being that there are no schools in the com. 
munity the Indian students have to attend the 
hostel. He more or less has to go to the hoste 
whether he likes it or not. 


Senator Quart: And the other buildins 
across the street, Chief Smith, the mission 0 
something that is being closed also due t 
lack of funds? 


Chief Elijah Smith: The Catholic Missior 


Senator Quart: And that is being closed a 
well? 


Chief Elijah Smith: It is a residence. 


Senator Quart: That would not be suk 
sidized? 


Chief Elijah Smith: They are both suk 
sidized. 


Senator Quart: Do you consider them goo 
for the community? 


Mr. Dave Joe: Well, they are good in teri 
of providing the necessary education othe! 
wise they are not very good. 


Senator Quart: Over the radio this mornin 
I heard about a city in St. Paul’s. Do yo 
know anything about it? 


The Chairman: Well, that is not his terr 
tory. 


Senator Quart: It is not his territory, 
know. 


The Chairman: It is in another province. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, since 
put up my hand indicating that I had som 
thing to say, several people have brought 1 
the subject—the same subject but I perha 
have one or two further questions to ask. 

Like Senator Inman, I would like to co 
gratulate Chief Smith and the other people) 
his delegation who presented this brief to. 
this morning. We realize that there has be 
a great deal of time and work spent in getti 
this brief ready and I was particularly int 
ested in the videotape and in the fact tl 
you say the equipment is owned by j 


] 
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Brotherhood. Have they owned this equip- 
ment long or have they just acquired it 
recently? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Just about two weeks 
ago. 


Senator Fergusson. Was that to help you 
make your presentation? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Right. 


Senator Fergusson: I think that we should 
be very grateful to you for having gone to 
that expense as well as all the work and time 
you have given and I think you gave us a lot 
of information that we are unable to get for 
ourselves because we can’t visit some of these 
places. 

I am sure we are very grateful to you for 
that. One or two of the things that I have put 
lown related to page 7 where you made men- 
‘ion of the foster homes to replace hostels and 
you gave an example of one in Ross River 
and you say “available for $1.00 per year.” 

What do you mean by $1.00 a year? 


Chief Elijah Smith: That is Al Kulan’s. 
Mr. Al Lueck: Possibly I could answer that. 
The Chairman: Yes. 


_ Mr. Lueck: Al Kulan was a prospector who 
ound Dynastine Mines and he is now 
vealthy and he built a large home in Ross 
tiver which was his home at one time. He is 
ow living in Vancouver and he turned that 
ome over to the Catholic Church there and 
he lease rental of $1.00 a year to be used. 


Senator Fergusson: Thank you. I didn’t 
nderstand that. One thing I would like to 
sk is in regards to education. 
Do many of the girls from this area study 
> become nurses or teachers? 


_Chief Elijah Smith: The opportunity is 
nere and a few of them have taken this 
oportunity. 

‘I just don’t know how many went through 
us vocational school training as nurses but I 
link there are more Indian girls at the pres- 
at time that are training for nurses. 


‘Senator Fergussion: I just wondered if they 
ere interested in doing it and perhaps were 
aining and then come back to be helpful in 
‘eir own homes. 


Mr. John Hoyt: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I 
tuld say that to my knowledge that there 


ie no Indian people from the Yukon teaching 
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in the school system anywhere, or at least in 
the Yukon I can think of and to my knowl- 
edge there are no registered nurses. 

Now, what Chief Smith was referring to 
was the nurses aid and there is a vocational 
school course for that. 


Senator Fergusson: And are they taking the 
nurses aid courses? 


The Chairman: Yes, he says that they do. 


Senator Fergusson: You refer to the fact 
that each village should have a community 
hall and a kindergarten and such programs. 
Do you have any kindergartens now? 


Chief Elijah Smith: We have some kinder- 
gartens but the only community hall we have 
is right here in Whitehorse. There is a kinder- 
garten school going on there. 


Senator Fergusson: That is the one we 
visited yesterday afternoon? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: And do quite a few 
children attend? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Well, I really don’t 
know but I would think around fifty all the 
way round. 


Dr. Steels, Superintendent of Education: All 
of the Indian children from age three to five 
voluntarily attend that particular kindergar- 
ten in that village. There are kindergartens in 
every community in the Yukon where we 
have enrollment enough to substantiate it and 
the best attendance at kindergarten are the 
Indian people. The best attendance is from 
the Indian people. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you transport the 
children to kindergarten or how do they get 
there? 


Dr. Steels: The only transporting of chil- 
dren to the kindergartens is handled by the 
community itself. The government supplies 
the grants for assistance and supplies and the 
salary of the instructors. The rest is handled 
by the community itself. 


Senator Fergusson: There was one other 
thing that I would like to ask. On page 12 you 
mentioned recommendation number 2, you 
Say: 

Local Indian people can he trained as 
village constables to help enforce the law 
and replace the bad image of the RCMP. 
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Do the RCMP have a bad image? 


The Chairman; Mr. Lueck, would you care 
to answer that? 


Mr. Lueck: Yes. 
The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Lueck: That is my answer, yes, they 
have a bad image. 


Senator Inman: Why? Can you tell me why 
they have such a bad image? 


~ Mr. Lueck: Lack of understanding I think 
by the RCMP of their role as officers which 
stems from a lack of education. 

You have an RCMP officer today who can 
become such with a Grade 11 education. They 
may have raised it to Grade 12 now but he 
has no university training whatsoever and as 
society gets more sophisticated you have got 
to have a policeman who understands what 
their role is and some of them don’t. 

You also have the cultural problem, the 
white man versus the Indian. I am not saying 
that all RCMP officers are this way but some 
of them are. I am again not totally familiar 
with the Yukon problem but I do know—and 
I am originally from Saskatchewan—there 
was a tremendously bad RCMP police image 
there. I think it is almost as bad here. 


The Chairman: Mr. Lueck, I must say this 
to you. When I read the brief that was the 
thing that I marked to speak about, because it 
came to me as a complete and total shock as 
far as the RCMP are concerned. Their image 
in the country is one that we have always 
heard commended. For instance, their work 
amongst the Doukhobors is outstanding. They 
showed understanding. You are mistaken 
when you suggest that they do not have the 
education. Their education requirements were 
raised. Their pay was raised, and they are 
recruiting high calibre people. 

Now, so far as an environmental approach 
is concerned, I am no judge of that because I 
do not know much about environmental 
approach, but the image of the RCMP is gen- 
erally something that this country is very 
proud of and we have had no occasion to hear 
anything less than that of it. 


Mr. Hoyi: Mr. Chairman, might I say that 
in the north the history of the RCMP is 
unique. In fact, until recently, the RCMP was 
the authority for all spheres of government 
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action in the community and in many, 
instances he was the only white man. 

In the past twenty years in the Yukon ther 
have grown up government departments it 
every sphere and all of these people hav 
taken away small areas of what the RCMI 
used to do as a more community developmen 
officer. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. John Hoyt: This has in turn taken a lo 
of the glamour off or northern postings fo 
RCMP officers and this role has left th 
RCMP with the history of a very glamorou 
role but in practicality it is very sorted day t 
day existence. 


The Chairman: I think it should be mad 
clear that every province in Canada with th 
exception of Ontario and Quebec uses th 
RCMP instead of provincial police. That ii 
itself is an indication that there has hee 
great confidence in them. My view has bee 
that they are an outstanding force, and one 0 
the things that we should really be proud of. 

I did not like to see the suggestion mad 
that they were something less than that i 
any part of the country. Policing is a ver 
important business in the country and unles 
you have an understanding of it and conf 
dence in it you can get yourself into a lot o 
trouble. These people, as we look on it, hav 
been pretty highly trained. 


Mr. Lueck: You are speaking as a whit 
man and you are speaking as a man in th 
white culture. I think the RCMP are terrific. 
think they are a good force but what th 
Indian is saying is that from their point ¢ 
view he is not and he is looking at it from th 
point of view of the fellow on the other sid 
of the fence. 


The Chairman: Of course I can’t speak lik 
an Indian—you only have to look at me. Yo 
know that, but that isn’t the point. Thes 
people around the table here have years an 
years and years of experience and unde! 
standing and come from every province. — 

Now, we have heard all kinds of brief 
You name it and we have heard it. We hav 
heard from every Indian group and I hay 
never heard this. I must say that sometimé 
they were pretty angry but none of us hi 
ever heard this before. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, didn’t Vv 
have a brief from the Saskatchewan Mei 
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Association with respect to police tactics in them that question and they will have an 


the North Battleford area? 

_ The Chairman: We had? 
Senator Hastings: Yes. 

The Chairman: From whom? 


Senator Hastings: From the Saskatchewan 
Metis Association. 


The Chairman: IES; 


and who spoke for 
them, Adams? 


Senator Hastings: Yes, 


f 
The Chairman: [ don’t remember Mr. 
Adams saying anything about the RCMP. 


Senator Hastings: As I say it was in the 
‘brief, sir, about the police tactics used in the 
North Battleford area of northern Saskatch- 
ewan. 


The Chairman: Well, I do not recall it. T 
was there when he gave evidence. I don’t 
know who else was there when he gave eyvi- 
dence. But let us go on to something else. 


| Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, I have 
two brief questions and I would like to 
involve David Joe and Mike Smith. They are 
in respect to education. Both of you I gather 
went through the whole system or are still 
volved in the system but the question I 
would like to ask is the same question I asked 
ast night with regard to your curriculum, as 
you proceed through your school system. 
Who sets that curriculum? 


| Mr. David Joe: Well, the curriculum that 
we studied was set in Victoria. There is no 
‘egard for the Indians in that curriculum. 


' Senator Hastings: And that is what you are 
aying here that your books and material sup- 
ilies were from Victoria, British Columbia 
or the white middle class society. Is that 
ight? 


'Mr. Michael Smith: Right. 


_Senator Hastings: In other words, if it’s 
ood enough for royal roads Cormack? 


Mr. Michael Smith: Yes. 


‘Senator Pearson: Why would they come 
‘om Victoria? 


Mr. Michael Smith: We don’t know. 


The Chairman: Well, we will have the 
?ople here this afternoon and you can ask 


explanation. 


Senaior Hastings: And there are no Indian 
teachers in the Yukon I gather? 


Mr. David Joe: No. 


Senator Hastings: Are there any Yukon 
people teaching in the schools? 


Dr. Steels: We do not have any Indians 
from the Yukon teaching in the Yukon. We 
have one young girl or young lady from 
northern Saskatchewan who is an Indian but 
the fact that we are endeavouring to train 
kindergarten instructors. 

We have Miss Jane Jose who is having an 
internship at Old Crow this year. We also 
have Miss Emma Shortty who will be doing 
internship at Fishwood Hall this year, 

We are very anxious to get more Indian 
instructors in the Yukon. 

The Northwest Territories have a program 
instituted quite a few years ago to train Indi- 
ans, Eskimos and Metis teachers. We had a 
program like this rejected. We do have grants 
and scholarships though available for stu- 
dents, Indians and sons and daughters of the 
Yukon to go on to university. Our problem 
though is to get the Indian student through 
high school. The problems are the result of 
the mobility of the families, social problems, 
welfare problems in the community. 

I believe the brief this afternoon will show 
you that the majority of students in the hos- 
tels are there because of welfare problems. 


‘The Chairman: Well, let us save something 
for this afternoon! 


Senator Hastings: I just want to ask the 
boys what was the worst feature that they 
would have to overcome in getting them to 
where they are today. What was the biggest 
difficulty you had? 


Mr. David Joe: My biggest difficulty was 
trying to understand the white man. 


Mr. Michael Smith: Well, my biggest prob- 
lem was just adopting to the white ways and 
accepting them. 


Senator Hastings: Thank you. 


Senator Quart: You mentioned in your 
brief that an Indian field worker for Manpow- 
er would be very useful. Do you feel they 
would have more confidence or take more 
interest in their job? I heard over the seven 
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o’clock news this morning on the radio that 
there were a few jobs available to the area. 

Do you think an Indian field worker would 
take more interest in digging up jobs? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes, I mean, there are 
jobs available that the Manpower has but the 
Manpower don’t go through the trouble to tell 
the Indian what kind of job it is. 

He brings it out in his own words and the 
Indians don’t understand him. It could be pick 
and shovel work and yet he would bring it 
out in his own lawyer’s words and he don’t 
understand him. 


Senator Quart: In other words, all these 
forms should be simplified and that would 
make things much easier? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: I want to go back to 
what I said a few minutes ago. Here in the 
Yukon with an area of about two hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles and approxi- 
mately twenty-five hundred Indians spread 
over this area. 

My first question 
increasing? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. 


is, are your families 


Senator Fournier: Do you see an increase 
that is going to increase from year to year? I 
am speaking about the population now 
because when I get an answer from you I will 
give you the second question. 


Chief Elijah Smith: It is increasing all the 
time. 


Senator Fournier: Well, you have the Yukon 
here which is a very promising country, a 
very wealthy country and it will take millions 
and millions of dollars to develop this country. 

You haven’t got that money. The Canadian 
people in Canada haven’t got that type of 
money and we will need the help of the 
Americans. It will take millions and millions 
and millions to develop this country. 

Would you people be ready to accept the 
fact that all the Indians of the Yukon would 
be brought to one community, say three thou- 
sand together, the white people—let’s call 
them the invaders—will build you a village or 
a city and give you all the facilities that we 
have and tell you to live there without work- 
ing. Just to keep you there. After all—it may 
sound funny but when you go back to the 
dollar value with the wealth of this country, 
it is worth something. 
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Now, while we do this you will be there. 
You will have your system of education 
which is the basic way you want to go and 
you would get your start by education. The 
system will provide you with education and 
out of your community you will find leaders, 
engineers, lawyers and all types of profes- 
sions. Over a period of years you will be 
integrated with the white people on the same 
level but you have to start somewhere and 
somebody will have to make the sacrifice. 
You will have to sacrifice your old ways and 
we will have to sacrifice our dollar value. It 
would just be a question of time. 


Mr. David Joe: What we are saying we 
don’t want development because it would 
take away everything from us. 


Senator Fournier: You don’t want it? Okay, 
I am satisfied. 


Mr. David Joe: 
pollution. 


We don’t want your 


The Chairman: We don’t want it very much 
either. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter? 
Senator Fournier: But the answer is no. 
The Chairman: No. 


Senator Carter: Dave Smith, you mentioned 
jon pages six and seven in your brief—you 
talk about education and you make recom- 
mendations about the curriculum and you 
mentioned the Frontier College. | 

Have you made contact with Frontier Col- 
lege or have they been working here with: 
you? | 


Chief Elijah Smith: I would like to have 
David Joe or Michael answer this question. 


Mr. Michael Smith: When we were goin: 
through Farrell about two weeks ago making 
this brief, we went into a dining room ant 
saw a notice saying something about Frontie 
College and about when classes would be hel 
and that is all we know about it but it is 11 
the Yukon. 


. 

Senator Carter: But you have never had 
Frontier College worker or teacher worlsin) 
amongst the Indians? j 


{ 
Mr. Michael Smith: No, sir. 
I 


Senator Carter: They are doing a good jo! 
As I said earlier some weeks ago we were U 
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in Labrador and we saw these people in 
northern Newfoundland. 


Now, Chief Smith, you talk about Indian 
teachers. How can we solve this problem of 
Indian teachers if the Indians themselves 
don’t want to go into teaching or if they don’t 
want to stay in school long enough to become 
teachers. 

You told Senator Fournier that there are 
twelve tribes and they don’t all speak the 
same language and you yourself speak four 
different languages. There must be a tremen- 
dous problem in this area and how do you see 
this problem being solved? 


Mr. David Joe: First, I see the white man is 
going to have to start learning about the Indi- 
ans. I think he is going to have to start learn- 
ing about the Indians in order to bridge that 
gap in communications. Right now we are 
learning all about the white man and the 
white man isn’t learning about the Indians. 


The Chairman: After sitting around here 
for awhile I may be led to think that every 
white man is a terrible person. I don’t believe 
that, you know. I really don’t believe that. We 
try very hard in our own way; we may not 
succeed but we do try. 


Senator Carter: Well, Mr. Chairman, he 
hasn’t answered my question. My question 
was how do you see the solution solved? 


Senator Hastings: I think he has answered 
your question when he said we have to adapt 
our system to the Indians. 


_ The Chairman: It is your problem not his. 


Senator Carter: Well, you talk about 
making education fit the job and the kind of 
work that is available here. 

Are there any university extension courses 
up here? Do you have access to any extension 
work of any university? 


Chief Elijah Smith: No. 


Senator Carter: On page 15 you say govern- 
ment aid makes Indians feel inferior. Can you 
give us some examples of that? 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, where does 
that appear? 


Senator Carter: At the very bottom of page 
15. 


The Chairman: “Government officials talk 
10 Indians in a way which makes us feel 
inferior.” 
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Chief Elijah Smith: I mean, the government 
officials, when they talk to Indian people that 
they do not explain just what they are talk- 
ing about to these Indian people. 


Senator Carter: It is not something deliber- 
ate it is just that they don’t know how else to 
communicate, That is really what you are 
saying? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Yes. 


Senator Carter: It doesn’t mean that they 
don’t attempt to? 


Chief Elijah Smith: Right now when a 
policeman walks up to an Indian, he doesn’t 
know what that policeman is going to do. He 
just stands there shaking and the policeman 
could read out the worst crime in the world 
to him and as long as he is laughing the 
Indian will accept it but if he looks mean, he 
just doesn’t know what to do. He will either 
go and jump in the river or do something 
else. 


Senator Carter: Well, I understand what 
you mean now but I didn’t fully realize what 
you meant by that statement. What you are 
really saying is that they just don’t know how 
to communicate? 


The Chairman; That’s right. 


Senator McGrand: I have two or three little 
short questions. 


The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Senator McGrand: The first question is on 
land tenure. Who has the authority to make a 
grant of land in the Yukon. Is it the territori- 
al government or is it the federal govern- 
ment? 


Mr. Lueck: Both. Most of the grants are 
from the federal government but they are 
administered by the local land titles office and 
the local commissioner and I believe there is 
a certain area under the local supervision of 
the commissioner which he can give grants to. 


Senator McGrand: You have also stated 
that the Metis pass here as a white man. In 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba the Metis is in a 
worse position than the Indian because he 
doesn’t have any of the Indian privileges and 
he carries all the prejudices against the 
Indian. Does the white man in the Yukon 
hold prejudices against the Metis or does he 
accept him as a white man? 
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Chief Elijah Smith: Well, speaking for 
myself I-think that what I have been trying to 
do with this Yukon Brotherhood and I have 
been told by some government officials that I 
cannot have them in my organization but I 
certainly would like to have them in my 
organization because some of them are highly 
educated, they could take the place where I 
am sitting right today and bring this Indian 
organization up to something that would be 
worthwhile listening to. 


Senator McGrand: Now, the next short 
question is this. We have talked all forenoon 
about the conditions in southern Yukon and 
we didn’t get up as far as Ross River. 

Now, what about the north of the Yukon. 
You must have problems up there as well and 
no one has mentioned Old Crow and this is 
very important to me. What is going on in 
Old Crow? 


Chief Elijah Smith: If you had given me six 
months notice or if the government had 
allowed me some money to do my research 
with when I asked for it about a year ago, I 
would have had answers from all communi- 
ties for you. 


Senator McGrand: There is just one more 
thing I would like to say before we leave this. 
We have been talking about agriculture in the 
Yukon and it seems to me that in Alaska, 
where they have a quarter of a million people 
and seventy-five thousand live in the city of 
Anchorage, they have no agriculture. Except 
for one little valley, they produce very little 
stuff. It takes a long time to make soil and it 
seems to me that as far as growing something 
in the Yukon—it is only in the garden type 
and only if you have storage for it. I don’t 
think anybody can talk about the develop- 
ment of agriculture. That is all I have. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to mention this. I wonder if the Indian people 
in the Yukon realize that way back in the 
‘30’s in the province of Quebec when the Indi- 
ans on the reserves did not have the right to 
vote, that they elected to the provincial legis- 
lature an Indian industrialist of Lorette, Mr. 
Roger Bastien. He was elected way back then 
and he was being opposed by a white man 
and he was elected because they realized that 
he was a wonderful person for his people and 
for the community. 


Senator Pearson: The Indians had no vote? 
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Senator Quart: They had no vote when 
they were on the reserves. 


The Chairman: Chief Smith, I want to 
thank you and Michael Smith, Dave Joe, Mr. 
Lueck, and John Hoyt. You have been very 
helpful to us. It was a good brief and was 
well presented. I must say you have given us 
some new concepts and some new views that 
we have not had before. 


We realize your problems and we have had 
some new views on them. You have had an 
opportunity to place your views on the record 
where they will be widely read. They will be 
given full consideration by us. On behalf of 
the committee, Chief Smith, I thank you. 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, the 
next brief we will be hearing is from the 
Consumers Association of Canada, Whitehorse 
branch. Sitting on my right is Mrs. Susan 
Burns, who will introduce the two ladies with 
her. 


Mrs. Susan Burns: The lady on my right is 
Mrs. Leona Lane and sitting next to her is 
Mrs. Barbara Phillips. I will be presenting the 
major brief and they will be here for 
questioning. 

As a Consumers Association, we look at 
poverty from two points of view. One was a 
quantity of material goods and services and 
the other was the quality of life. We feel that 
these two are equally important and I will 
take the first one, the quantity of material 
goods and services. | 

It is well recognized that low income con- 
sumers—and we are talking from the con- 
sumers point of view—the low income con- 
sumer pay more due to the very fact that 
they don’t have the money to buy in quantity, 
they don’t have the money to buy durable 
goods that are going to last a long time and 
they often lack transportation. 


Here in the north we have a peculiar situa- 
tion where people are in isolated communities 
and often when they do buy the can’t even 
get things in large quantities—they are forced 
to buy in small uneconomical quantities. The 
stores are very high priced. 


Another aspect of the high cost of living is 
the fact that many communities cannot use 
water from the rivers near by. The must 
boil the water because it has been con- 
taminated by flying wastes, by white man’s 
pollution. Therefore they have to buy serviced 
lots or buy their water. The cost of building: 


and building materials are high. Fuel and 
electricity are very high here and for these 
reasons the low income consumer in the north 
pays much more of his money for the basic 
necessities of life. 

For this reason we recommend that tax 
concessions be given to northeners to equalize 
their spending power with southern Canadi- 
ans. In the same line we also recommend that 
the co-operatives be encouraged and by this 
Wwe mean a group of people who are interest- 
ed in setting up a co-operative as access to 
somebody who knows the facts, who can say 
in a situation you should proceed this way 
and you need this kind of background, you 
need this many people—just somebody to 
help in the management and financial aspects 
of the proposition. The Old Crow co-operative 
has this financial and managerial assistance 
from the federal government on a temporary 
basis until they can get on their own. 

Our second recommendation is that we 
know that families, all families regardless of 
income receive family allowance cheques 
depending upon the number of children. We 
recommend that these family and youth 
allowances be classed as part of taxable 
income which would mean that families of 
higher incomes would return these benefits 
and that the ones with lower incomes would 
keep the money. 

On to the quality of life. Many Canadians 
‘suffer from cultural poverty and now with 
he increase of leisure time it becomes impor- 
tant that people learn to use their leisure 
time for self-enrichment. We notice that the 
Department of Education has cut librarians 
and music teachers in the Yukon. We there- 
ore recommend that more vigorous programs 
in the arts be established and maintained in 
our schools from kindergarten right through 
to grade twelve. 

There is a large number of working moth- 
ers in the Yukon and this necessitates the fact 
hat many children are placed with baby sit- 
ters who often do not provide adequate care 
for them. We therefore recommend that more 
support be given to existing and improved 
jay care centres and money be available for 
the formation of more day care centres. 

In the Yukon there is a total lack of 
1ousehold help. There are very few older 
oeople, grandmother type people that would 
9e willing to look after young children while 
lamilies are in trouble or in need, say to 
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mental illness or physical illness, there are 
very few people to call on in such 
circumstances. 

Also when a family wishes to go outside, 
out of the territory and they would like baby 
sitters to care for their children, this is a very 
difficult thing to get and with the cabin fever 
syndrome here, it is often very necessary for 
parents to get away. 

We therefore recommend there be a forma- 
tion and support of a home help organization 
to provide a reliable source of help in the 
case of family need. Right now at present in 
our school system there is no uniform con- 
sumer education. We feel that today’s young 
people are going to be the ones that have 
money, they are on the one hand going to 
have money, but they are not going to have 
the concept of money management and with 
so many places where money can be spent we 
feel that consumer education is very 
necessary. 


We recommend therefore that it be inte- 
grated into the schools as part of regular 
courses such as social studies and mathemat- 
ics as well as under a separate section headed 
consumer education. 


We recommend that these be integrated 
into the schools starting from grade seven. 


Our major recommendation includes the 
recommendation of a neighbourhood informa- 
tion centre. 


Now, independence of income, there is a 
poverty of—you may call it apathy—a fatal- 
ism that cripples one power to get things 
done to be effective and live a happy and 
fulfilled life. 


We recommend the establishment of neigh- 
bourhood information centres which would 
act as interdisciplinary resources and informa- 
tion centres located right within a community 
with the aim of informing and servicing as 
self help centres. These would be essentially 
human resource centres as opposed to places 
where you would get money or places con- 
cerned with business. This would be strictly 
for self improvement for the good of the com- 
munity, a humanitarian aspect. It would be 
aimed at improving the quality of life from 
budget to pollution control and would serve 
as a method of effectivey distributing and 
co-ordinating all the different community ser- 
vices and government services available to 
people. 
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It would serve as a base for disseminating 
consumer information and counselling. 

Now, for example, this type of centre could 
provide shoppers for—as was suggested by 
the Indian delegation, for the Indian people 
who wished such shoppers to decide how 
their money could be best spent and how 
to read labels, how to determine whether a 
huge box is a better buy than a small box. 


The Chairman: Can you! 


Mrs. Burns: With our handy calculator and 
sliderule. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Burns: This is a much needed service 
in Whitehorse. These centres would necessari- 
ly be independent non-sectarian and non- 
political and thus be a centre where any citi- 
zen of any class, creed, colour or religion 
could seek advice. 

These would have to be co-ordinated 
nationally to maintain a high standard of ser- 
vice and also a high standard of information. 

They would be heavily depended upon 
volunteers for assistance and this would neces- 
sitate professional staff to train these volun- 
teers but once these volunteers were trained 
they would also be available for the com- 
munity at large so there would be a two-fold 
benefit. 

Finances would be provided jointly by fed- 
eral, provincial and municipal governments 
and all their information would be seminated 
through this central location and the centres 
would be accountable to the community 
through a voluntary board of neighbourhood 
residents and the representatives of sponsor- 
ing organizations, both voluntary and 
government. 

That is the end of our brief and I might 
conclude by saying that we do not recom- 
mend strictly added money to combat pover- 
ty. We feel that the things that matter are the 
insufficiency of material goods and services 
and as well an insufficiency of quality of life. 
These two are first and foremost. 

Thank you very much. 


Senator Pearson: I just have two short 
questions and one of them is on taxation. You 
say that the taxes should be equalized so that 
the spending power would be as good as it in 
the south. Isn’t the earning power greater up 
here where all the work than it is in the 
south? 
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Mrs. Burns: Yes, this is true. The incomes 
are ten to twenty percent above the national 
average but the cost of living in the Territo- 
ries is still higher. 


Senator Pearson: What percentage higher? 


Mrs. Burns: Twenty-two percent higher 
according to a Territorial Taxation study in 
1968. 

Now, according to this from the presenta- 
tion to the House of Commons Committee of 
Finance, Trade and Commerce Affairs on the 
White Paper on taxation. This was published 
by the Chamber of Commerce and the Yukon 
Chamber of Mines. 

They said it was twenty-two percent higher 
to live in the Yukon—the incomes are ten to 
twenty-two percent higher than the national 
average but because the costs are higher they 
are taxed at a higher rate therefore they 
worked out one example, on a figure counting 
the disperating of living where the Yukon 
resident must gross fourteen thousand dollars 
as opposed to ten thousand for his southern 
counterpart in order to have equal spending 
power. 


Senator Pearson: The other point I wanted 
to suggest was you recommendation on page 2 
regarding the situation about income tax. il 
think the chairman pointed out yesterday that 
while you get these added benefits, you could 
tax it back. 


Mrs. Burns: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: Actually the government 
doesn’t get the money back. You take a 
person who with two thousand dollars a year 
and take thirty-three percent, his tax would 
be six hundred and sixty dollars. Take a chap 
with twenty-nine hundred dollars, that’s nine 
hundred dollars, take the old age pension 
payments in with that, the difference there is 
two hundred and ninety-seven dollars so they 
don’t get the nine hundred dollars back—they 
only get two hundred and ninety-seven of 
this back. 

Now, if you take a person with ten thou- 
sand dollars, it’s just the same thing. It 
comes out to exactly the same figure—the 
two hundred and ninety-seven dollars is all 
you get back out of it. 


The Chairman: You understand what the 
senator is saying to you? | 


Mrs. Burns: Not really. | 
The Chairman: The justification for giving 
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a millionaire old age security—we are not 
talking about any senators, by the way—is 
the fact that everybody says, “Well, he gives 
it back in taxes.” Now, what Senator Pearson 
is telling you is that you do not get it back in 
taxes. I suppose the next question he is going 
to ask is why should we continue giving it? 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 
The Chairman: That is the point. 


Senator Pearson: You don’t get it back. You 
only get a third back. 


_ The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: That is all you get—33 
per cent is a third. You only get a third back. 


Mrs. Burns: Well, is this not better than not 
getting any back at all? 


Senator Pearson: I think the best thing is 
not to pay it in the first place or tax it all 
back. 


The Chairman: We can’t tax it all back. 


_ Senator Pearson: Then the best thing is not 
to give these cheques out to everybody. 


Mrs. Burns: Well, if it is not given to any- 
body it becomes, well, like welfare. 


Senator Pearson: Yes and you are talking 
about a means test and you don’t want to get 
into a means test. 


Mrs. Burns: No. There is a real stigma 
attached to it. 


The Chairman: What Senator Pearson is 
saying is that people who earn more than, 
say, $10,000 ought not to be receiving the old 
age pension, That is what he is saying. 
‘Doesn’t that make sense? 


_ Mrs, Burns: It makes sense in terms of 
money but it doesn’t make sense in terms of 
dignity. 

The Chairman: Well, what is undignified 


about saying you earn less than ten thousand 
and we will give you so much. 


_ Mrs. Burns: Personally I would feel and I 
would think that others would feel that by 
cashing a cheque—say I earned less than ten 
thousand dollars and was given a family 
allowance which is what the issue is— 


| The Chairman: Yes. 


| 
Mrs. Burns: And I was cashing this I would 
think that I would feel badly. It would be a 
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matter of lack of pride. It would be a matter 
of lack of pride if somebody else wasn’t get- 
ting it. 


The Chairman: Well, when you talk about 
cashing a cheque, do you think there is any 
loss of pride by people who now cash these 
cheques—the seventy-nine dollars or the hun- 
dred and eleven dollars, is that what they get 
for old age security? People in the lower 
income brackets or people in any brackets at 
all? Do you think there is any less pride in 
that? 


Senaior Pearson: You could say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that those who I have known, people 
who get a great deal more than ten thousand, 
and they get the old age security money 
every month and they feel quite embarrassed 
going into the bank, and depositing that 
money which they don’t use, It embarrasses 
them to have more money that they don’t 
need. That is the other side of the coin. 


The Chairman: And yet the record indi- 
cates that nobody takes the trouble to send it 
back. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, no one 
gets the old age security unless they have 
applied for it. 


The Chairman: That’s right. 


Senator Fergusson: If they don’t want to 
take it, they shouldn’t apply for it. 


The Chairman: She is our expert she 
administered the act and knows all about it. 


Mrs. Burns: But isn’t old age security for 
families different in Newfoundland? 


The Chairman: No, but we will take a 
minute and talk to you about family allow- 
ance. Let us take a family allowance of a 
young man who is earning twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year, whether he is up here or 
any other place. The present family allowance 
is going to him. Do you think that helps him? 


Mrs. Burns: No. 


The Chairman: Well, the concept is that if 
you give the family allowance to people who 
earn—here I am guessing again now—seven- 
ty-five hundred and double this and triple it 
and you use it all, aren’t you doing more than 
just spreading it out? 


Mrs. Burns: This is very true but this is 
something we haven’t thought about. 
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The Chairman: Well, in that case we will 
not get into it. 


Mrs. Barbara Phillips: I still think that 
since the machinery is all set up family and 
youth allowances are being received by 
everyone in order to equalize a bit and I 
really see nothing wrong with increasing it 
substantially and having it classed as taxable 
income. 


The Chairman: Well, as you know family 
allowance isn’t. 


Mrs. Phillips: No. 


The Chairman: You are suggesting that 
rather than cut it off, we should tax it. 


Mrs. Phillips: Tax it, then those who are in 
the low income bracket—increase it first— 
just don’t tax it the way it is—increase it 
substantially since the high income people are 
going to be paying most of it back in any 
case. 


“Senator Pearson: Well, you mentioned 
babysitters on page 3 and babysitters you find 
don’t give too much help to the family or 
service but would you suggest in the smaller 
areas like Mayo, for example, it would be 
rather difficult to set up a day care centre in 
Mayo but if you train a babysitter or two or 
three babysitters could do a great deal of 
work in that area? 


Mrs. Burns: This is exactly what we are 
recommending. We don’t call them babysit- 
ters because we feel that these people would 
be doing more than just supervising. They 
would be doing household help and if needed 
they would be there to help with the dishes, 
feed and dress the children and this kind of 
thing and there are agencies I know, say in 
Vancouver where a group of people willing to 
do this have got together like office overload 
and when somebody needs household help 
they phone and one person is sent out and 
will do the job. 

As you suggest, this would work and it 
would work in small centres as well. 


Senator Quart: Mother’s helpers? 
Mrs. Burns: Yes. 


The Chairman: I didn’t think that was what 
you were saying, because you added some- 
thing to it. I thought about that cabin fever 
and I thought what you were saying was this: 
that there comes. a time when you and your 
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husband want to get away. You haven’t got a 
grandmother here and you haven’t got anyone 
else and you want to hire someone and turn 
the household over—as my daughter does— 
and just go away for a holiday and leave the 
household to them. They turn it over to some 
responsible woman. However, I would like to 
tell you something. Those are very, very hard 
to get and there are very few of them in 
Toronto and Montreal and they are most 
expensive. They can almost demand their 
own price, but they are first class. 


Senator Inman: We have that sort of thing 
in our province but that is taken care of 
women, not professional women but older 
women who make a very good job of it. 
These are women say in their forties whose 
families have grown up. 


The Chairman: We are not talking about 
professionals. 


Senator Inman: Yes, they are rather compe- 
tent women. 


Mrs. Burns: Well, the thing is there are not 

that many people here who are willing. If 
such an agency was formed and perhaps 
people would be willing to come knowing that 
they had a job or an opportunity for employ- 
ment. There is a great need for this. 
- You mentioned this for people who are 
going to go off on holidays and this is part of 
the recommendation but it is just another 
aspect of where you could use somebody in 
the home and in the situation in Vancouver 
these people are often trained. They range 
from young girls to older women—you know, 
there is a.complete gap there for ages who 
are interested. 


Senator Inman: Would it be possible for 
ladies such as yourself to establish this sort of 
thing? 

The Chairman: I think, Senator Inman, this 
depends on them. If they are really serious, 
and I really think they are, what they could 
do is have somebody who knows pick one 
woman who is an older woman whose family 
is grown up. The girls get together amongst 
themselves and say, “I’ll take her for three 
weeks and you take her for three, weeks next 
month” and she could go there while these 
people go away on their holidays. And she is 
well paid. That is what women do in other 
places. $ 


Senator Inman: Yes. 
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The Chairman: I know the girls do that and 
they pass them around. That is the way they 
get away. 


Senator Inman: I belong to a women’s ser- 
vice club in my own province and that is 
exactly what they did. There was no money 
involved or anything and one woman acted as 
the registrar and they also trained younger 
women who would like to do that work and it 
didn’t cost any money. 


Senator Fournier: Mrs. Burns, I understand 
you were talking about consumers co-ops. 


Mrs. Burns: Yes. 
Senator Fournier: Grocery stores? 
Mrs. Burns: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: 
here in Whitehorse 


How many stores are 
that sell groceries? 


Mrs. Burns: There are two stores—super- 
markets you may call them and there are 
hree major corner stores. 


Senator Fournier: And what is your popu- 
ation here? 


Mrs. Burns: They say eight to ten thousand. 


Senator Fournier: Well, if I were part of 
our community and you asked me to organ- 
7€ a co-op with the co-operation of the rest 
f the community, I would say no. 


My experience is that you have not enough 
opulation required. It would be very difficult 
) find the membership that was required 
nless you were subsidized, like I understand 


ley have in Old Crow. 


‘Mrs, Burns: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: To have a co-op that 
ould survive by itself. It has been proven 
lat unless you have a population of at least 
n thousand and you do a lot of lecturing 
id training and you prepare your members 
at eventually they fail. They cannot exist 
sry long. Really to be successful you must at 
t have a minimum of three hundred mem- 
rships that can buy and sell not only con- 
Mer goods but you have to get into agricul- 
ral equipment, building materials and items 
‘ch as this. You really have to spread it out 
d I would think that this would be the 
oblem here because it really is a small com- 
ad and you already have three or four 
ocery stores. 
First you have to compete with these 
‘ople and you eventually will find out that 
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even your most active mémbers will take 
advantage of the neighbours sales. They will 
forget about the co-op for the moment 
because they can save a few dollars. 

They do that because the co-op has 
trained them that way. No, you have to put 
all the factors together so I would say that 
your thinking is right, and it is a great way 
to work co-operatively to save money. You 
have to be an expert to make it survive 
even in the most prosperous regions and they 
are collapsing by the hundreds all across the 
country at the moment. 


Mrs. Burns: I think I will let Leona answer 
that. 


Mrs. Leona Lane: In the matter of co-ops, 
supposing it was feasible to establish a co-op 
in Whitehorse, most of the shoppers from the 
outlying areas send in mail order grocery 
orders which go out on freight trucks so the 
population which would serve a co-op would 
be a great deal higher than Whitehorse itself, 


Senator Fournier: Outside of Whitehorse? 


Mrs, Lane: Certainly. We would involve the 
entire Yukon and mining camps, etc. 


Senator Fournier: So the 


population? 


you have 


Mrs. Lane: I think there are the shoppers 
here but the thing that is lacking here is the 
management know-how and this is what we 
are asking, to have someone available because 
where does a person go to get management 
and training? 


Senator Fournier: I would like to add this 
if I may just cut in for a moment. Manage- 
ment is not only the answer. It is only fifty 
percent of the answer. The other fifty per- 
cent is the attitude of your members towards 
these co-ops and this is a most important part. 


Mrs. Burns: Well, there was a form of a 
co-op started here oh, seven months ago and 
they called themselves the ‘price watchers’ 
and there was over one hundred of them who 
banded together in order to get food in bulk 
by case lots and they did this on their own 
without forming an association or whatever. 

They did this just to test the reaction to it 
and it was favourable but mind you they 
suffered from a lack of management know- 
how and just simple warehousing techniques, 
and this kind of thing. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, on page 83 at 
the top it says: 
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The Yukon Department of Education 
(for so called economic reasons) has 
phased out the school librarians and 
music specialists from Yukon schools, 
leaving only two band specialists in 
Whitehorse on staff. 
What extra expense did they incur to have to 
be disbanded. It seems to me that they would 
be quite valuable for children? 


Mrs. Burns: We feel the same way that 
they were valuable. Now, they say that it 
would be a saving, but dollars and cents, I 
really couldn’t tell you what the saving was, 
but I really think it was quite minute. 


Mrs. Phillips: I believe it was around three 
thousand dollars. 


Mrs. Burns: They did this by hiring clerks 
instead of librarians. They had librarians and 
then they hired clerks instead. They also 
phased out the music teachers except for the 
band. 


Senator Inman: 
school libraries at 


Do they not have any 
all? 


Mrs. Burns: Yes, there will be a librarian 
at the largest school here and it serves about 
eight hundred and fifty students and I believe 
also Whitehorse elementary and I believe the 
school population there is about seven hun- 
dred students but this cuts out any specialists 
from any of the other schools. 


The Chairman: This is a skilled qualified 
librarian, not a clerk. This is what they are 


saying. 
Senator Inman: Thank you. 


The Chairman: It strikes me as rather 
peculiar. I was going to question you on it as 
it struck me as being vital. You three girls 
seem unusually bright. Surely there must be 
some librarians amongst you, so why couldn’t 
you undertake some of these things on a part- 
time basis and spread it amongst yourselves. 


Mrs. Burns: I’m afraid we have too much to 
do above our heads right at the moment and I 
don’t know. Whether you realize it or not it is 
over organized. There are so many organiza- 
tions and so few people. 


Senator Fournier: Within the hands of a 
few people? 


Mrs. Burns: Yes. There are very few people 
who are willing or what not to give free time 
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and yet what we are doing—we are doing as 
much as we can. 


The Chairman: I will put you right inte 
your own field, consumers. Why don’t you tel 
the Board of Education, “we will take thé 
responsibility for delivering one or two lec 
tures a week at the schools’? One of yot 
three, instead of hiring a teacher, could go ir 
and give them that view on consumer educa 
tion. Why don’t you do that? 


Mrs. Burns: We are starting to. 


The Chairman: You know, we have had al 
sorts of things happen here which have jus 
seemed to happen as we arrived. I don’t knov 
why! By the way, I must tell you this. Infor 
mation is a very vital subject. The Depart 
ment of Citizenship will establish informatio 
centres through your consumers group if yol 
get in touch with them. If you are interestet 
in starting an information centre on a priorit, 
basis you just get in touch with the Depart 
ment of Citizenship. 


Senator Carter: I assume you are a brane! 
of the Canadian Consumers Association? 


Mrs. Burns: Yes. 


Senator Carter: You spoke about the hun 
dred people that got together and formed | 
buying club. Did you form a buying club? 


Mrs. Burns: It wasn’t us. It was a group 0 
other people. 


Senator Carter: And you said that the 
shipped away outside of Whitehorse? 


Mrs. Burns: Yes. 


Senator Carter: I went in a buying club on 
time and it was only a small group of us the 
got together, perhaps twenty and we too 
turns each week so that one person woul 
have the responsibility of buying the good 
‘and his turn would only come once ever 
twenty weeks and we had an assembly poi 
and everybody would come together on a cel 
tain day of the week, usually Wednesday, an 
bring a list of their shopping needs. A fe} 
cakes of soap and a few packages of this an 
that and when everybody had cited thei 
needs then we totalled it together and put 
in packaged lots, wholesale lots. If we were 
little bit—say if we wanted to buy a gross} 
soap and we were six cakes short somebod 
would take the extra cakes and we would ¢ 
that and we would end up with a big long li 
of groceries. Well, what we did was we | 
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coming in every week and they didn’ 


ple one hun- 
lose it. dred and ten dollars in Area 1 and a hundred 
Why don’t you try that? and twenty-four dollars in Area 2. For five 


people, one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
in Area 1 and one hundred and forty dollars 
in Area 2. It progresses along on a similar 
The Chairman: They wound up better Aan basis. Also an extra fifteen follars a month is 


: : Z available if there is a special diet or if there 
ve did. We had given them more ideas than is a disease such as TB. 
hey have given us! 


Mrs. Burns: It is an excellent idea. That is 
sxactly what we need. 


Senator Fergusson: On page 4 you refer to , For clothing, under age Slx, seven dollars 
he fact that those in need, the Yukon pro- for Area land Area 2 is just two dollars 
ides ample welfare benefits. more in every category for clothing so I will 

: : take Area 1. From six to nine, eight dollars. 

Now, in so many of the provinces we have 
isited, there has been the complaint that for 
aose in need the province was not providing be 
dequate service and I know this is something . 
lat we will be discussing with the Social Mrs. Burns: Under age six, Area 1, seven 
felfare Department of the Yukon later on dollars. Area 2, nine dollars, Age six to nine, 
iis afternoon. pr “en ane “i 1, yes fa ee im ri ee 

’ fy 4 €n to thirteen, ten dollars Area , twelve 

Is it a Meigs opinion that the Yukon pte dollars Area 2. Age fourteen to fifteen, eleven 
ie aso oes welfare benefits for dollars Area 1, thirteen dollars Area 2. Age 


twelve dollars, Area 1 and 
Mrs. Burns: Yes, we feel that it is adequate. fourteen dollars, Area 2. 


'e feel the food per month is perhaps slight- For incidentals—this is the same for both 


eas. For one person, ten dollars a month. 
Wo people, twenty dollars, three people, 


The Chairman: You Say eight or ten 
cause the reporter has to get it down. 


, forty dollars and six people, forty 
dollars and up in ten dollar intervals. 


‘ y For lights, electricity in Area 1 and in Area 
People go beyond this maximum they are 2—up to one hundred and twenty dollars a 
etty well obliged to meet the bill and from year for two people and two hundred..and 
Tr own research it seems although it is not a t Eccl f th 

<urious life, it is certainly one that one ‘WMty-dollars a year for Foray? wonore 
uld make ends meet on it. people. 


7 Y For fuel, Area 1 and 2, up to two hundred 
he Chairman: This has been a_study and forty dollars a year for two people, and 
uch you people have made, isn’t it? up to three hundred dollars a year for three 
or more people but both lights and fuel, the 
: i ., Money will be given according to need even 
Che Chairman: Would you mind reading it in éxcess of maximums. 
| a the records. Just take eet. ane and Medical expenses are covered. In the area 
i it to us for uae OEE because I think it of housing, rent or mortgage payments will 
1 be worthwhile Baving. be made if the mortgage is carried over from 
Ars. Burns: The Territory has been ‘divided a previous ownership. The welfare recipient 
2 two areas—Area 1 is Whitehorse, Car- when his mortgage is paid, will gain title to 
iss, and the immediate vicinity and Area 2. the house. 
Mayo, Haines Junction, Dawson City, Old There are some welfare homes that have 


tw, Beaver Creek and other points. been built in Whitehorse and in the outlying 
224953 


Mrs. Burns: Yes, 
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areas and are paid for by the welfare branch 
and there is some way that these people may 
be able to buy these houses through a rent- 
lease agreement if such a possibility comes 
up. 

Money is given in a lump sum to the recipi- 
ents and they are told how the money should 
be spent but any other further education is 
left strictly up to the welfare worker or 
public health nurse who must take the 
initiative. 

The Chairman: Is that everything? 


Mrs. Burns: And the total amount is up the 
discretion of the Social Welfare Department 
which means that covers almost anything that 
can happen. 


Senator Hastings: With respect to that dis- 
cretionary power of the social welfare worker 
the figures that you have given us are max- 
imum allowances? 


Mrs. Burns: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: Have you any knowledge 
of what percent actually gets up to the 
maximum? 


Mrs. Burns: No, I don’t but I believe that 
some go over and I have been lead to believe 
that they need these payments. 


Senator Hastings: Do they make the max- 
imum allowance? 


Mrs. Burns: They make the maximum 
allowances and if the costs go over the allow- 
ances or the maximum they will meet that 
cost as well. 


Senator Hastings: Yes. 


Mrs. Burns: This is what they mean by 
discretionary powers. Often they can cut it 
off. 


The Chairman: I wanted to say for the 
record that that information will be available 
to us this afternoon. I myself will say to the 
senators that I have in hand a booklet from 
one of the provinces which we visited as to 
what is allowable there. I am not going to tell 
you what it is, but you do better here. 


Senator Fournier: Do you make a differ- 
ence between need and necessity? You are 
talking about needs. Now, where do you draw 
the line between needs and necessity? How 
do you define need? 
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Mrs. Burns: I think primarily—you are 
talking about physical needs, are you? / 


Senator Fournier: No, I mean the needs of 
a family. Take for an example a family of 
four. What would you define as needs? 


Mrs. Burns: Well, necessary food with all 
the nutritional values and this sort of thing, a 
warm house and I would say—this is an 
awful difficult question. 


Senator Fournier: It is and that is why 1 
asked it. 


Mrs. Burns: They say food, clothing and 
shelter but there is also medical needs and 
education for children if they are to be able te 
study in the home or work in the home and 
not have it so crowded. I think water and 
lights and sewage. 


Senator Fournier: I know it is difficult anc 
the reason I asked it is because that nobody 
has been able to define this right acros: 
Canada. We have people who insist on having 
two telephones. You know, one upstairs ane 
one downstairs and we have people that wan' 
a black and white television downstairs and ¢ 
coloured set upstairs. They feel this as a need 
I know of course that you don’t have tha 
here but where do you draw the line in case 
like that? 


Mrs. Burns: Well, I think a telephone but ii 
cases such as an Indian village, I think on 
telephone in the area is sufficient. Not neces 
sarily one telephone in each house. 


Senator Fournier: You are not asking fo 
very much. 


Mrs, Burns: No. 
Senator Fournier: Thank you. 


Senator Cartier: I assume that these thre 
ladies do the buying for their families? 


Mrs. Burns: Yes. 
Mrs. Lane: Yes. 
Mrs. Phillips: Yes. 


Senator Carter: How big a family? 


Mrs. Phillips: I have a family of two smé 
children. 


Senator Carter. Two small children? 
Mrs. Phillips: Yes. 


Mrs. Lane: I have nine. 


Senaior Carter: Nine children? 
Mrs. Lane: Yes. 
. Senator Fournier: What is wrong with you! 
Mrs. Burns: Well,... 
The Chairman: You have time yet. 


: Senaior Carter: I wonder if they could give 
‘us some idea of wht they spend on food for 
example, in a week. 


_ Mrs. Phillips: Well, in our household my 
husband is away a lot of the time and I get 
by on very little. 


_ Senater Carter: Well, when he is away? 


' Mrs. Phillips: Well, when he is away I 
spend about twenty dollars a week but it 
varies but never under twenty dollars a week. 


Senator Carter: Well, when he is home? 


i) 
, Mrs. Phillips: Well, when he 


maybe up to forty dollars a week. 


is home 


Senator Carter: He is a hard man to feed! 


Mrs. Lane: I would estimate some where 
vetween sixty and seventy dollars a week. 


The Chairman: How old would the oldest 
‘e? > 


| Mrs. Lane: The oldest is almost sixteen. 


The Chairman: And the baby? 


|Mrs. Lane: The baby is four. 


| Mrs. Burns: I spend approximately twenty 
Oollars a week. 


Senator Quart: You mentioned—shoppers 
w welfare recipients, In this area where you 
ave so many Indians, if that were set up on 
voluntary basis would you encourage the 
jdian family to take advantage of that 
‘rvice? 


“Mrs. Burns: Definitely, yes. 
Senator Quart: Good. 


Mrs, Burns: This would be primarily— 
any Indians do not know how to read and 
& are told that often when they go into 
‘permarkets it is the colour of the package 
at they buy and thinking that they only 
ve a small amount of money they only buy 
e smallest quantity. 


Senator Quart: And you the tactic to ask 
m to just come with you and shop.and let 
22425—334 
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them see what you do for a week or two and 
gain their confidence rather than just saying, 
come along and we will help you out with 
your shopping? 


Mrs. Burns: We haven’t really formulated 
an actual tactic because I think that this will 
possibly evolve once you get to know the 
people and this is a trust thing. You just can’t 
Say now we are going to do it this way or 
that way, because they don’t want to do it 
that way, it is not going to work. 


Senator Quart: No, I can understand that 
because you would have to gain their 
confidence. 


Mrs. Burns: Yes, 
Senator Quart: Thank you. 


Senator Hastings: With respect to welfare, 
are they paid by voucher or by cash? 


Mrs. Burns: Payment is usually by cash. 
Vouchers are—well, they are giving both but 
I was given to understand that they are given 
mainly cash. 

Now, I have seen a lot of recipients with 
vouchers so perhaps there are some people in 
the audience who could answer your question. 


The Chairman: Well, we have the social 
welfare group here this afternoon and we can 
ask them. 


Senator Hastings: Yes. 


The Chairman: I would like to thank you 
three lovely ladies for taking the time to 
come before us and present a brief such as 
you have done. You are interested in the 
problems of the consumer, and we know that 
there are problems. We thank you very much. 
You said that you were over-organized here 
in this city, if you want to have some fun 
there is a book titled ‘Up the Organization’, 
Buy it and you will enjoy it. 

We want to thank you very much and to 
say that you have made a contribution. We 
know the Consumers Association very well, all 
of us do. We think it is a plus ina city to find 
a young group like yourselves anxious to get 
out and help. You do much more good than 
you think you do by your very presence. 
There is a certain caution taken. The mer- 
chants know you are there and looking over 
their shoulders. They know you are there if 
they get out of line. 


Your work is very valuable and although 
you are not always told about it, it is very 
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much appreciated: On behalf of the Senate 
committee we thank you very much. 


Upon resuming at 2 p.m. 


The Chairman: It is five minutes after two 
and I will call the meeting to order. I have an 
announcement to make. The brief from the 
Government of the Yukon Territory which had 
been scheduled to bepresented at two o’clock 
today and which is now in the hands of the 
Senate members will, on direction of the 
appropriate authority, not be presented in its 
present form or context today. I am informed 
it will be amended and forwarded to the 
Senate Committee at a later date. This just 
came to our attention a little while ago. 

So, if there is nothing further, we have 
heard all the briefs that were to be presented. 


Mr. Norman Chamberlain: I am a member 
of the Territorial Council. 


The Chairman: Yes, I know who you are. 


Mr. Chamberlain: I was impressed, Mr. 
Chairman, by the words in your statement 
when you commenced the sittings here, when 
you indicated that poverty meant more than 
dollars and cents and requirements of the 
individual. I was very much impressed with 
those words because, Mr. Chairman, you had 
indicated that poverty meant other things, 
and certainly it meant what, with due respect 
to all honourable members of the Senate, had 
shown that they were void of knowledge of 
the Yukon Territory when you people came 
here. Not by any fault of your own, but by 
the fact of the lack of dialogue between the 
federal government and the people of the 
Yukon Territory. 

Certainly if your honourable committee had 
been informed about certain things—for 
instance, one lady senator asked a question, 
“Haven’t you people written letters to 
Ottawa?” and, Mr. Chairman and members, 
you will recall there was quite a considerable 
amount of laughter. It seems that letters don’t 
go anywhere but in File 13. And also when 
members of the Territorial Council have 
appeared before the Standing Committee on 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development to 
make recommendations about the Yukon, that 
they, too, have been ignored. 

I think it would be well, Mr. Chairman, in 
this regard to note that the members of this 
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Committee, august as they are, are not 
knowledgeable of our political affairs here, 
and I think it is important that you should go 
and recognize and say to those in Ottawa that 
you can perhaps influence, that the colonial 
status that exists whereby we have a legisla- 
tive body without the power of administering 
their own affairs, are such that hinders in 
fact the future of the people of the Territory. 
And this is where poverty exactly takes over, 
where those elected to office can’t do very 
much to help those in poverty and those that 
need help because we are stifled by the 
Department of Indian Affairs. 

This has been continuous in that Depart- 
ment notwithstanding whatever political 
administration is in office at Ottawa. This i 
happening over the years. 

Now it is unfortunate that not proper con- 
sideration is given to our native people 
Unfortunately I was not here this morning 
when their brief was submitted, but it is 
unfortunate because the greatest enemy 0: 
the Yukon and in fact I would say of the 
people of Yukon generally in relation to pov: 
erty is the fact that the Department of Indiar 
Affairs have become a government within ¢ 
government and is not permitting the people 
of the Yukon and the native people them: 
selves to express an opinion as to what hel 
is needed. 

I am hoping, Mr. Chairman, that honoura 
ble members will remember that to get t 
know what is needed in the Yukon is to com 
and speak to the people of the Yukon, and - 
think that you are to be commended i 
coming all this way up here to just find ou 
those exact things. 


The Chairman: Thank you for your las 
statement. Thank you for all your statement 
We go to Newfoundland and they say, “What 
four days? What can you learn in Newfound 
land in four days? What they do not under 
stand and sometimes do not appreciate is tha 
our research staff has researched as much a 
possible the problems that we are likely t 
face and what is the condition of the are 
that we will be examining. e 

If you had noted the questions here 0 
previous days you would have noticed th: 
they were pretty knowledgeable about thin; 
that they were concerned with. We are ni 
too knowledgeable, of course, about politic 
affairs in the Yukon, but that is really n 
within our scope at the moment. I must te 
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you that every member sitting here helped 
establish the new kind of government in this 
Territory. It came about within recent years. 
We all considered the legislation and most of 
us spoke to it. We all voted for it in order to 
improve the status of the Territory so that 
people like yourself could be elected. 


We are not without knowledge and we are 
not without awareness, but we have only so 
much time and we can only go to so many 
places. We try our very best to get around. 
After all, we have got to get to the point 
here we are in a position to make a report. 
So you must appreciate the fact that when we 
come up here and spend a day or two, it isa 
great deal more than other people have spent 
with you in your lifetime. 


_ Mr. Chamberlain: This might be true, and I 
lo not wish to debate with you, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I disagree to some extent with 
vhat you said because if you are trying to 
lay you are responsible for our form of 
fovernment... 


| 
| The Chairman: No, no, no. 

Mr. Chamberlain: .. it is nothing in your 
avour, and I am sure you don’t intend that. 
\Ithough I have not heard many of the other 
nembers, I have known you, Senator Croll, 
ince you were Mayor of Windsor, a long- 
ime Member of Parliament, and I know some 
f the things you have done during the time 
‘ou were Mayor of Windsor. You certainly 
jade municipal law a record on the legal 
ooks of history. I have been able to read that 
uite specifically. 

_What 1 am concerned with, Mr. Chairman, 
fd very, very few people in the Yukon 
‘ould disagree with me on, is the fact that 
‘om time to time we have people come along 
a fact-finding committees yet they have not 
2en properly briefed themselves as to what 
ley should be looking for. 

Now, going back to your opening remarks 
hen you referred to poverty meaning so 
any other things, and it certainly does, but 
'e political aspects of our life are very 
dportant to the very fact-finding type of 
‘ing that you are trying to do because with- 
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out the control and say-so to look after our 
Own people, under our present situation, a 
colonial type of situation, we will never be 
able to take that great step forward that will 
improve the lot of our people. 


The Chairman; All I can say is that we 
have to deal with situations as we find them. 
As far as poverty is concerned, we can recog- 
nize it easily. We know exactly what we are 
looking for. As I Say, we recognize it very 
quickly, and it is not much different here 
except in some aspects which we have 
indicated from time to time. 


That is the situation. We have not any brief 
this afternoon. If there is nothing further, I 
am going to adjourn the meeting and call it a 
day. I am not going to make any comment on 
the fact that the brief has been withdrawn. 
That is their privilege and their right. We 
have profited by coming here to the Yukon 
because there are some aspects that had not 
appeared before. But in the main the symp- 
toms are the same. The needs are the same 
and the remedies will have to be the same. 


I cannot tell you any more than that except 
to indicate to you that we have covered the 
country. We have only two more provinces to 
visit, and a few more hearings, after which 
we will direct our studies toward a report. 


It has been a long, long grind for us, and 
the members of the committee have devoted 
themselves to this particular task. 


We looked forward to obtaining some infor- 
mation this afternoon, which will come to us 
on another occasion. We have to live with 
these things, and since we ask people to 
oblige us, we cannot force them to do 
anything. 


I say to the hospitable people of this com- 
munity who have given us not only their 
friendship but very pleasant weather, that we 
have met some people here who have 
impressed us very much. Take my word for 
it. We leave this community with a very high 
impression of its capabilities, its contents and 
its possibilities. We hope that poverty will not 
be with you for long. Thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


’ BRIEF 


Presented to 
The Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty 
by 
The YUKON NATIVE BROTHERHOOD 
July 23, 1970 
Whitehorse, Yukon 


Spokesman: Mr. Elijah Smith, Chief, Yukon 
Native Brotherhood. 


Witnesses: Mr. Micheal Smith, Executive 
Secretary, Yukon Native Brotherhood; Mr. 
Dave Joe, Probation Officer, Department of 
Corrections; Mr. Allan Lueck, Legal 
Advisor, Yukon Native Brotherhood; Mr. 
John P. Hoyt, Executive Director, Skookum 
Jim Memorial Hall. 


Mr. Chairman, Honourable Senators, 


On behalf of the Indian People of the 
Yukon, I welcome you to our land. We hope 
while you are here you will understand why 
we feel proud of this land. We are proud of 
our past and we want to be able to keep our 
pride in the future. We hope your Committee 
and other people will listen to what we say 
and help us to learn how to live with you in 
the future. 


The Yukon Native Brotherhood is 
composed of all the Indians in the Yukon. All 
twelve of the Bands are represented on the 
Executive. Non-status Indians are also 
included. 


The aim of the Brotherhood is to find ways 
for the Yukon Indian to better himself and 
his family. Even Indians sometimes 
experience Poverty, so that’s what we want to 
talk about. 


Most Whitemen think that everyone who 
does not have a house, good clothes, and a car 
is poor. This is not true for all Indians. Many 
of my people do not own many expensive 
things, but they are rich in their pride and 
their feelings. 


Our younger people have learned from you 
white people that if they do not own Cars, 
boats and things like that, then they are poor. 
This is wrong. 


We do have people who cannot provide 
enough for their families. They have to accept 
handouts. We do not like to be in a position 
where we must take handouts. 


In this brief we will try to explain how this 
situation developed. We will also tell you 
what we think could be done to help. 


We don’t know too much about poverty in 
other parts of Canada, but we all know that it 
is a fairly new problem for the Yukon Indian. 
In the olden days before the Whitemen came 
we depended upon one another and this way 
no one was poor. We shared what we had. 
When we had this land to ourselves we got 
our living from the land. Even after the fur 
traders and gold seekers came, we managed 
to pretty well look after ourselves. 


We didn’t sign treaties, we weren’t put on 
reserves, we were allowed to live where we 
wanted and move around. During the gold 
rush it was the Whiteman who experienced 
Poverty. Not many books about the gold rush 
have been written to tell how they starved, 
froze to death, and got lost. Many became 
dependent upon the Indian for shelter, food, 
clothing, transportation and guides. | 


The Gold Rush didn’t last long and by 1910 
most Indians returned to the old way of life. 
We lived in camps along the Yukon, Stewart 
Pelly, Hoodilinqua and Takhini Rivers. be 
cut wood and sold it to the riverboats. W 
trapped and sold furs to the traders. We buil 
our own homes, cut our own firewood, killec 
our meat and caught our fish. With thi 
money we got for wood and fur we bough 
what else we needed from the Trading Post. — 


When the Americans came to build th 
Alaska Highway, most Indians made mone; 
working in camps, on airports, survey crew 
or the boats. From big money during the wal 
to no money after the war the Indian peop! 
were hard hit. | 


The riverboats which provided jobs and 
market for wood were removed by 1950. Th 
Indian was left stranded on the river and ha 
to move to the new highway—or to whit 
settlements. | 


The Indian could see no way to make- 
living in the white settlements, and this © 
when we first experienced poverty—less the 
twenty years ago. It was not only the fa 


that we couldn’t earn a living but—more 
important—we had been forced to move away 
from our old way of life. We are still trying 
to learn the new way—your way. What was 
not done twenty years ago is what we are 
asking to be done now We need to learn how 
to live the new way and we will give you 
some of our ideas how we think it can be 
done. In all of our solutions there will be two 
things that we are aiming at. First, our pride 
and self-respect—second, dollars to buy food, 
clothing and shelter, or to use the Whiteman’s 
words “economic security”. 


We are going to discuss seven places where 
we have problems which can be solved. 

i 

T Land 

_ When we talk about poverty among the 
Indian people in the Yukon, we are talking 
about many different things. A major reason 
‘or what Whitemen call economic poverty 
umong Indian people in the Yukon is that, 
inlike the Whiteman, we are told that we do 
tot own our land. Yet our fathers and 
grandfathers and their fathers have lived in 
his land all their lives and considered this to 
ye their country. 


_ For the Whiteman, private land ownership 
§ the basis of all social and legal organization 
a Canada. The Yukon Indian suffers because 
lis people’s concept of ownership of land is 
ompletely unrecognized by the Government 
wand which was available for Indians to hunt, 
tap, and fish in the Old Indian Way before 
948, is now in many cases being developed 
y the non-Indian. Roads, industrial and 
dining development are crossing and 
maging our traplines, hunting and fishing 
rounds. The Indian concept of land 
wnership recognizes the right of an 
idividual and his family to use, live on and 
take a living from the land on which they 
ve. We find it strange that Whitemen often 
wn” land which they do not use. Indians 
id not make a living from one small plot of 
ind. They moved over their area of land, 
iking what they needed and regarding their 
‘rritory as belonging to group. 


‘This point is very important and must be 
nderstood. We are not what you refer to as 
igratory, with no special idea of land 
wnership. The same as in the traplines, a 
‘mily only hunted to make a living from a 
articular area of land. Maybe he gets 
srmission from the recognized (Indian) 
vner. This is why we have always said 
Chis is our Land.” 


Poverty 
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Specific Cases: 


An example of how our rights to land are 
being taken happened recently in the kluane 
area. Families who had always lived and 
hunted there were told by the Game 
Department that a game sanctuary had been 
established on their land. When Mr. Tom 
Smith killed a moose on this land to feed his 
family he was charged and taken to court. 
The Appeal Court of British Columbia made 
a final ruling that it was WITHIN HIS 
RIGHTS to hunt there as he always has. Yet 
today, Territorial Game Department which 
recognizes no special hunting and fishing 
privileges for Indians continues to forbid 
them to hunt in this area. How else are they 
to provide food for their families? What kind 
of legal system is this? 


In the Lake Lebarge area there is a large 
area of land which has always belonged to 
Indians, Indian houses still stand on this site. 
One year ago the Territorial Government 
granted a lease to an American Businessman 
to bring in bulldozers and develop this land. 
At no time were Indians asked how they felt 
about this. Now, a year later, he has built a 
road and plans to build a tourist lodge on our 
land. We want to know what right the 
Government has to do this. How and when 
are Indians living in the Yukon to be com- 
pensated for their land? 


Recommendations: 


We recommend that the Government of 
Canada recognize its legal and moral 
obligation to negotiate an immediate and just 
land settlement with the Indian people of the 
Yukon Territory. The United States 
Government has recently completed such a 
settlement with Native people in Alaska. 


Canada can no longer ignore its 
responsibilities to take the same action. 
Questions: 

II Housing 


Since this is a matter we plan to deal with 
later—with other Government Departments 
—we will not go into detail in this brief. 
You have seen some of the living condi- 
tions in the Whitehorse Village. I’m sorry 
you don’t have time to visit the villages 
in the other areas. Some of our comments 
about housing have been put in as the sound 
to go with a film we have made for you. 
Although this is the first time we have made 
a film, we hope you will get some idea of 
what it is like in Ross River. 
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Our principal housing recommendation is to 
allow the Indian family through his Band 
Council to choose where he wants to build his 
house. 


Questions: 


III Education 


Many Indian parents say they do not 
understand why their children do not succeed 
in the Whiteman’s school. We are told that 
the most important learning for a child is his 
first six years. We have known for centuries. 
By the time we were ten years old we had 
many responsibilities—the girls with her 
mother and the boy with his father. 


Today when our ten year old is taught, he 
is taught by someone who knows nothing 
about the child’s first six years. This is the 
main reason that today’s system of Education 
in the Yukon does not work for Indian 
children. Less than 1 per cent of the Indian 
students graduate from Highschool. All the 
material studied and the books used are 
prepared in Victoria, British Columbia for 
white, middleclass city children. Teachers 
know little about “The Indian Way” and show 
little respect for Indian Culture and History. 
What was taught as good by the Indian 
Child’s Parents is often later taught as bad by 
the teacher. The Indian child is told “The 
Indian Way” is dead, and that he must learn 
the only way “The White Way’. Most 
teachers are from outside and don’t even 
know about the Yukon. 


Indian Parents are not able to take part in 
the teaching that goes on in school. They are 
expected to encourage their child to go to 
school and to make good marks, but they 
don’t understand) what is going on in the 
school. What the Whiteman calls a generation 
gap (between parents and Kids)—is a cultural 
gap for the Indian student. Everything is new 
and different and in no way the same as what 
he learned at home in his first six years. 
Indian Parents don’t mind his boy or girl 
taught the Whiteman way—he knows that it 
is necessary. But he does not accept what is 
happening now—I mean the Indian Child is 
growing up ashamed of being an Indian—This 
often means—ashamed of his own parents. 


In the Yukon in 1968-69 there were 3,671 
students in school. 725 of these were status 
Indians. 300 of these lived in two hostels in 
Whitehorse and went to school here. Hostels 
and Residential Schools have been the major 
cause of the breakdown of the Indian family. 
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The Indian family has been until recently the 
backbone of Indian life and these institutions 
have proven disastrous. Now we are going to 
make some recommendations. Dave Joe and 
Mike Smith are here to help me today. They 
are two of the three University Students from 
the Yukon. : 


(1) Either 
(a) put elementary teachers in the 
Indian Villages to learn the Indian Way, 
or 
(b) put Indian people in the classroom 
to help teach the lower grades. 


(2) Involve Indian Parents: 

(a) put on school advisory committees. | 

(b) form Indian advisory commit: 
tees in Indian Villages. 

(ec) consult with parents and oldet 
Indians about what parts of “The Indiar 
Way” should be taught in the schools. 

(d) Invite Indian people—maybe of 
part-time salary—talk to classes—botk 
Indian and non-Indian would benefit. 


(3) Design course of study and textbook: 
for Yukon—including Indian culture anc 
history. 


(4) Make education fit jobs—the futurs 
of the Yukon is mining which includes mam 
jobs for Indians. Remember, Yukon Indian 
will continue to live here—not outside. 


(5) More outdoor instruction for botl 
Indians and non-Indians. 


(6) Adult education in villages—mayb 
even in homes—similar to Frontier College 
Dept. of Education cannot meet needs of loca 
people as well as Frontier College. 


(7) Local group foster homes (Capital cos 
$15,000 in each village—operated by the loce 
Indian people to replace Hostels. For exampl 
Al Kulan’s house in Ross River—available fo 
$1.00 per year. 


(8) For those children who have used th 
Indian language in their homes, they must b 
taught for the first three years in the 
language. This is what has been found to b 
necessary in Greenland, Russia, and Lat 
land—and more recently in Quebec an 
Alaska. 


(9) Finally, give us some room for failure. 
Questions: 


IV Employment and Economic Developme! 
There are two ways which unemployé 


Yukon Indians can become employed. 


| 
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First we can be trained for the jobs that 
exist. 


Secondly, jobs can be created for which we 
are already trained. 


—In some cases it may be mecessary to 
combine the two. 


1, Trapping—many Indians continue to trap 
in the winter—they move to fish camps in the 
‘summer and pick up seasonal employment 
fighting forest fires The trapping has been 
interfered with by: 


| 1, Fur buyers are all in Whitehorse and 
| there are no local traders. Hudson’s Bay 
and T&D’s are now large Department 
stores and do not have the confidence of 
the trappers. 
2. Interference with traplines by: 
; (a) mining activities—Dawson and Ross 
River. 
(b) land development—Ross River. 
(c) roads—Watson Lake. 
(d) white poachers—Ross River. 


\ 

_ 2. Mining—We Indian people know and 
jaccept the fact that the Yukon’s future is 
mining. If Skookum Jim hadn’t found the gold 
for George Cammacks, maybe the whitemen 
would not be here yet. There are many ways 
in which we can earn a living with the mining. 
First thing in mining is prospecting. We know 
the land and we know the rocks. But not 
enough Indians are prospectors. The reason is 
that the older Indians who have learned to 
Prospect do not feel they will get a fair deal 
from the Whiteman for the Minerals they 
find. So they don’t prospect too much any 
more. Another thing, this prospectors’ 
assistance plan they have is no good for some 
of our people. They are afraid to apply 
because they don’t read and write. The money 
‘s there for them, but they won’t ask for it. 
Prospectors Assistance is something like a 
grubstake and a man has to have one today. 


Many of our people could learn to become 
srospectors, but when training courses are 
given they are no good is a person can’t read 
md write too well. 

| The second thing in mining is staking. We 
ire hired to go out and stake for ourselves. 
Next, comes surveying and line cutting. We 
‘ut most of the trees but most foremen are 
Nhitemen. 


' Even when development starts, we operate 
jeavy equipment—but this is as far as we go. 
Ve don’t have experience in mines, so the 
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foremen are all outsiders. When there is a 
chance for promotion, we don’t have the 
education. 


The most important problem today facing 
the Yukon Indian who wants to get a good 
job in mining is to live ina mining town. Few 
Indian families will live in apartments. They 
would rather live in their own homes with 
privacy from neighbour. 


3. Co-ops—There are several opportunities 
for co-ops to be run by the Yukon Indian 
people. Indian Affairs has tried three: The 
Ross River sawmill The Indian Craft Store 
and Joe Netro’s Store in Old Crow. All three 
are run by Whitemen. The Craft Store is now 
private, the Old Crow store manager is quit- 
ting and none of the Indian people know what 
is going on at the Ross River sawmill. Why 
Can’t our own people be trained? 


4. In Carmacks the coal mine is now being 
operated with mostly Indian labour. New 
prospertiy has affected thirteen families. The 
trading post is for sale and it would be a good 
business for the Indian people. 


5. In Pelly Crossing there exists a sawmill 
rusting away in the middle of the best timber 
in the Yukon. The owner died last year. He 
has always used Pelly Indian labour. The 
Government has given away the timber leases 
to an outside firm who plan to export logs to 
Japan. The Indian people would like to oper- 
ate this mill, but Indian Affairs say they 
aren’t interested at this time. 


6. In Dawson City no Indians are working 
at the Clinton Creek Asbestos mine (which 
was discovered by an Indian and which inter- 
feres with an Indian trapline). This is an 
open pit mine where lots of jobs could be 
done by Indians. Most mines bring in their 
people from outside the Yukon through the 
Union. Indians are told “If you don’t have a 
job, you can’t join the Union” and “If you 
don’t belong to the Union, you can’t get a 
job.” Also in Dawson City there is a good 
opportunity for commercial salmon fishing. 
Such a program needs management and capi- 
tal on a small scale. 


7. In Old Crow, the Indian people have had 
the highest per capita income of all the Indi- 
ans in the Yukon. Their income was from 
muskrat trapping. Now the oil comanies are 
working in the middle of these trapping 
grounds and the Indian people don’t know 
what they can expect. 
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8. At Haines Junction there has been an 
experimental farm for several years. Most of 
the people who worked there were Indians, 
now the farm is being closed. The Indians 
asked for the chance to run it themselves. 
Without talking to the people of the Band 
that lives there, the Government has com- 
pleted plans to operate it as a tree nursery. 


9. In Whitehorse, there is a Cement Block 
Plant which has been for sale for over a year. 
It hasn’t been sold because the owner has 
used Indian Labour for Twelve years and 
wants to sell to the Indian people. Money has 
been found to pay 50 per cent of the cost of 
purchase, but Indian Affairs will not put up 
the other 50 per cent. 


Also in the Whitehorse Village, plans for 
store and restaurant were stopped because we 
have no water and sewer. 


10. In Carcross, the mine is operated with 
outside labour while most of the Indian 
people are unemployed. Commercial fishing, 
for the local market (50 miles from White- 
horse) is not encouraged. 


11. Anvil Mine is 65 miles away from Ross 
River but does not at present employ one 
Indian from Ross River, even though they 
entered into an agreement with the Govern- 
ment to hire Indian people. 


12. If employment is to be provided for 
Indian People, then some understanding of 
the Indian as an employee must be developed 
by employer. Routine shift work, wages, 
unions supervision and many other factors 
are not part of “The Indian Way”. 


13. Although Indian People work as labour- 
ers and line-cutters on several projects, 
seldom does an Indian or group of Indians bid 
on such a contract. Often they do not under- 
stand how to go about bidding. 


14. When Indian young people successfully 
complete training (for Instance at Vocational 
school), they face two obstacles which usually 
combine to make sure he can’t get a job. 
Firstly, employers ask if such a person has 
experience. Anvil offered to take five top 
heavy duty operators. The class leader was 
hired first. The foreman on the job did not 
agree with the companys’ policy. The young 
lad was fired in 24 hours due to inexperience 
and management was informed by the fore- 
man that they “were not running a training 
school for Kids”. 
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When a young man does land a job, he 
often doesn’t have a place to live. Even the 
whitemen can’t find a place here in White- 
horse. It is nearly impossible for an Indian. So 
then he quits his job and goes back to his 
home. So all his training is wasted. 


Recommendations: 


1. An Indian Fur Buyer to travel from Vil- 
lage to Village in the wintertime. 


2. Compensation for damage to traplines. 


3. Someone to explain Prospector’s Assist- 
ance plan to those people who need it. 


4, Prospector’s Courses for people in the 
Villages and in the Vocational School. 


5. Kids should be learning about rocks in 
the early grades in school, so they will 
become interested in mining. 


6. Indian housing outside company Mining 
towns so Indian Families won’t have to 
change their whole way of life. 


7. Accommodation—single men rental—for 
Indians working in Whitehorse, but who came 
from outside Villages. 


8. Run regular course at vocational in 
Co-op management—Manpower could do this. 
Alaska has a highly developed system of 
Indian and Eskimo Co-op’s. 


9. Use a small loan and development fund 
money to set up co-ops or private businesses 
in: 

Old Crow—trading Post 

Dawson City—Fresh, Dried and Smoked 
Salmon 

Pelly—Sawmill 

Carmacks—Trading Post 

Whitehorse—Tourism, Craftwork, Cement 
Block and Taxi 

Ross River—Sawmill 

Haines Junction—Farm 

Carcross—Tourism (boat tours on lake), 
fishing 


10. Employment offices in villages. 


11. Indian Counsellor in Manpower to talk 
to Indians who are looking for work. 


12. Indian person to work as Field Worker 
for Manpower—He would travel around the 
villages and explain about all the training,| 
apprentice, employment that is ‘available. 


13. The position of Placement Officer ai 
Indian Affairs in Whitehorse should be trans-| 
ferred to either the Brotherhood or Skookum 
Jim Hall—as both are concerned and in: 
volved in this area. 
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Questions: 


V Community Development 


We do not have any Community Develop- 
ment Workers in the Yukon. Four years ago 
none of our Bands has an active Band Coun- 
cil. Local problems were only brought to 
the attention of the Indian Agent when he 
was travelling around from his office in 
Whitehorse. 


There are no Social, Recreational, Educa- 
tional, or Cultural Programs in any of the 
Villages, except here in Whitehorse. We have 
been asking Indian Affairs for Community 
Development workers for four years. 


Every Village has a problem of transporta- 
tion. Groceries have to be packed a long 
distance as there are no stores close to the 
Villages. 


Even 25 cent rummy games in private 
homes are stopped by the R.C.M.P. A lot of 
drinking that goes on in the taverns is because 
there are no programs in the Villages. 
Recommendations: 


1. Funds for Community Development 
Programs should be given to the Brotherhood 
so that local Indian People could be trained 
and put to work in the Villages under direc- 
tion of local Band Councils. 


_ 2. Local Indian People should be trained as 
Village Constables to help enforce the law 
and replace the bad immage of the R.C.M.P. 


3. Local Indian people should be trained to 
work as Recreational Directors to work for 
Local Band Councils. 


_ 4. A small group home should be built in 
each Village (Capital cost $15,000). This 
would be operated by Indian people and 
would be a place for old people to stay. Then 
they wouldn’t have to leave their Village and 
people to live in an Old Folks Home or 
Hospital. 

5. Each Village should have a Community 
Hall. It could be used for potlatches, sports, 
movies, rummage sales, dances, bingos, adult 
education, kindergartens and many other 
programs. 

_ 6. Each Village should have a Community 
Bath House where people could do their laun- 
dry and take a shower. 


7. Fire fighting equipment, fire alarms, and 
dublic telephone would make people in the 
Villages feel safer. Many homes burned, some 
with children in them. 
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Questions: 


VL The Indian Consumer 


One of the most difficult things for our 
people to understand is the Whiteman’s idea 
of saving money and material goods. In the 
old days, we shared what we had—food, 
clothing and other things we needed so that 
everyone was looked after. A wealthy Indian 
man was one who gave away goods rather 
than keeping them for himself. Even now, an 
Indian who shoots a moose or catches lots of 
fish shares with the people in his village. 


But the Whiteman is different. He becomes 
important by buying things and keeping them 
for himself, and by having lots of money 
stored in the bank. The Whiteman also talks 
a lot about budgeting time and money. He 
plans, works, eats and sleeps on a weekly, 
bi-weekly or monthly schedule. Yet we are 
paid and given financial assistance by a 
Whiteman’s monthly calendar. We can’t 
always adjust our lives to fit this time 
schedule. When money is available Indian 
people spend it, just as in the old days we 
had a feast when we killed a moose or 
caribou. 


It is often hard for our people to shop in 
your stores. Yet we need food. Game laws in 
some cases prevent our hunting, especially in 
the case of non-status Indians. So we buy 
from stores. Often our people are confused by 
so many kinds of packages with fancy labels. 
Many older people cannot read and buy the 
package because it looks good not because of 
what’s in it. Because many have no place to 
store food, food cannot be bought in large 
quantities. If taxis are used to get food home, 
it costs a lot more money. 


Here is a list of some prices in the Yukon 
compared with your’s in Ottawa: 


White- Ross 
Ottawa horse River 
1 loaf 
bread 19 38 .39 
10 pounds 
flour 1.64 1.16 2.38 (25 Ibs. bag) 
1 dozen 
eggs ol 69 .79 
1 large tin 
milk aulig, .234 27 
10 pounds 
sugar 1.07 1.59 1.98 
1 pound 
tea 1.65 1.96 2.03 . 
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White- Ross 
Ottawa horse River 
1 dozen 
oranges 19 .25/lb  .25/1b 
1 pound 
coffee 1.05 1.13 uals! 
1 pound 
bacon 19 1.19 1.25 
10 pounds 
potatoes .99 2.05 1.97 
1 pound 
weiners 5(/3) 79 .79 


The welfare department gives some people 
financial assistance, but cheques do not 
always arrive on time. Many old people never 
know when they will receive money, or if 
they will receive it, so they can’t plan. 


To save money, people buy the cheapest 
clothing which does not last. People from Vil- 
lages feel uncomfortable in large department 
stores, so they often buy the first thing they 
see, rather than shopping around for better 
bargains. 


Some Indian People now want cars, record 
players, T.V. Sets, deep freezes, and so on. 
But they do not understand the salesman’s 
talk. They do not bargain with them to geta 
better price. Sometimes they are encouraged 
to buy on credit—something which they do 
not understand. Buying on credit can be a 
disaster, because a man suddenly finds he 
owes more money than he can ever pay back. 
Recommendations: 

1. Pension cheques and other financial 
assistance cheques should be paid bi-monthly 
rather than monthly so that people can learn 
to handle money in smaller amounts. 


2. Programs of consumer education should 
be available so the Indian people can learn 
how to make the best use of their money. 


3. Shopping aides should be hired to work 
in stores. They could help older people buy 
groceries and clothes—both in quantity and 
quality. 

4. One deep freeze with lockers could be 
built in each village so that a family can store 
food without buying an individual freezer. 
Now, moose meat must be eaten when Ateis 
killed. 

5. Some form of transportation should be 
available in Villages, such as Whitehorse 
Indian Village and Carmacks. People live 
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some distance from local stores and at present 
have to hire taxis to take them back and 
forth to shop. 


Questions: 


VII Communications 

All of our talk about economic development 
depends upon good communications between 
the Indian people and those Government 
Departments who are supposed to be helping 
solve our problems. We feel that many of 
these Departments are more interested in 
themselves rather than the people they are 
supposed to help. 


The Yukon Indian people deal with the 
Federal Departments of Indian Affairs, Health 
and Welfare, Fisheries, and Manpower. Also 
the Territorial Departments of Welfare, Edu- 
cation and Game. In all these Departments, 
policies which affect the Indian are made by 
non-Indians. 


Plans for the Indian people are made with- 
out consultation or recommendations from the 
Indian People. Programs are sent to Indian 
Bands in a language which cannot be under- 
stood. We understand English, but not all 
your big words. Also if Government people 
would talk to our people in their villages, 
even through the Band Councils, it would be 
better than the way they do now—always 
across their desk in a big office. Officials talk 
about policies when Indians are talking about 
specific problems. If an Indian says nothing, 
the official thinks he understands, but usually 
he doesn’t. Government officials talk to Indi- 
ans in a way which makes us feel inferior. 


Because of the distances between Villages, 
most information never reaches the people 
concerned. This is especially true of programs 
planned by Indian Affairs and Manpower. 


The Yukon Native Brotherhood is trying to 
set up a system where we can get information 
from the Departments, and then explain it te 
the Indian people. 


There are many specific cases where com- 
munications has prevented progress on oul 
own war on Poverty. We will tell you about 
an example. Sixteen months ago, the White: 
horse Indian Band Council wrote their Indiar 
Agent asking if there were training courses 
available for recreation directors, band con 
stables, welfare officiers and other jobs. Th¢ 
Indian Agent wrote back “no”. After all thes¢ 
months of writing letters to “outside” place 
they have earned that these training pro 
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grams do exist and the Department of Indian 
Affairs pays for some of them. 


_ In my meetings in Ottawa with the Nation- 
al Committee, I have met Government Offi- 
cials who tell me about Cultural Affairs 
grants, small loans to business, revolving loan 
fund for economic develotpment and others, 
which could heip us with some of our plans. 


The local offices have never come to us to 
explain that such programs are available for 
the Indian people of the Yukon. 
Recommendations: 


1. Development programs which will allow 
non-status Indians to participate. 


i 2. Field Workers for Brotherhood and 
Friendship Centre who know what programs 
are available. 


_ 3. Indian Agents who understand the people 
and will explain the contents of letters and 
circulars. 


4. Rewording of all correspondence and 
plans at local office as very little being sent 
out from Ottawa, Vancouver, and Whitehorse 
is understood. 


5. There must be more flexibility in policy 
50 that local conditions can be dealt with. 
Remember most Indian Affairs programs are 
designed for Bands who receive treaty money. 
No Band in the Yukon has an income of its 
dwn, SO most programs are not going to work. 


6. All Departments must either learn how 
‘o talk and either explain things to the Indian 
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people, or else they should hire Indian people 
to do it. These people should travel to the 
Villages and not stay behind desks in White- 
horse. 


7. When Dr. Black, Zone Director of North- 
ern Health Services was preparing his budget, 
he had a meeting with the Indian people to 
talk about plans, policy and programs. Why 
can’t all Departments do this? 


8. All information regarding programs 
which affect the Yukon Indian people should 
be sent to the Yukon Native Brotherhood and 
Skookum Jim Memorial Hall. 

Conclusion: 


In this brief, the Yukon Native Brotherhood 
has tried to describe to you some of our ideas 
about what poverty means to the Indian 
people. We have also described what we feel 
we can do about it. We have pointed out that 
poverty is new to our people. There is no 
reason why it should keep getting worse. The 
recommendations in this brief came from 
eight of the twelve Indian Bands in the 
Yukon. They are ideas which have been sug- 
gested again and again by the Indian people. 
We could carry these ideas out ourselves if 
Wwe were given the necessary resources. We 
ask you to consider our suggestions carefully 
not just file them away on some shelf in 
Ottawa. We have the people. We have the 
ideas. We ask that you give us a chance to 
carry them out. 
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APPENDIX “B” 


BRIEF ON POVERTY 


Submitted to: 
The Senate Commission on Poverty 
By: Consumers’ Association of 
Canada, Whitehorse Branch, 
P.O. Box 1886, 
Whitehorse, Yukon 


July 23, 1970 


Introduction 
As a Consumers’ Association, we are look- 
ing at poverty from the point of view of the 
consumer, this involves essentially two basic 
concepts: 
(A) Quantity of material goods 
services 
(B) Quality of life. 
(A) Quantity of material goods and services 


and 


Situation 

The low income consumer pays more due to 
insufficient money to buy in bulk, lack of 
immediate funds to buy quality for long term 
durability and savings, lack of transportation 
to shop comparatively, and a number of other 
reasons. 


In the north a fair percentage of the low 
income population live in isolated areas, 
where the local grocery store sells only in 
small quantities and at high prices compared 
with those in Whitehorse). River water in 
most Yukon communities (e.g. Mayo and 
Pelly rivers) is not fit for drinking unless 
treated. Thus those people without serviced 
lots must buy water or risk infection from 
river water. Cost of building and building 
materials and cost of repairs are higher in the 
north, as are rents, electricity and fuel. For 
these reasons the low income consumer in the 
north pays a higher percentage of his income 
for the basic necessities of life. Yet, Yukoners 
are taxed at the same level as the rest of 
Canada. 


Recommendation 

Tax concessions should be given to North- 
erns to equalize their spending power wtih- 
southern Canadians. 


Recommendation 
We feel that co-operatives would help to 
alleviate existing economic problems. 


The co-operative presently operating in Old 
Crow is a giant step in the right direction. 
This is a situation where a store, whose 
owner retired, was purchased by the Old 
Crow Co-operative through a government 
grant. A manager hired by the Department of 
Indian Affairs is presently managing the 
store, and the directors of the co-op are learn- 
ing the mechanics of merchandizing and the 
advantages and responsibilities of co-opera- 
tive effort. 


It is our understanding that a management 
workshop under government auspices was 
also conducted. 


Since many people in other areas of the 
Yukon, including Whitehorse would benefit 
by this type of venture, we propose that 
assistance in the form of managerial and/or 
financial aid to any group desiring it. 


Situation 


All families regardless of income receive 
equal family allowance payments. 


Recommendation 


We see value in increasing family and 
youth allowances substantially and consider- 
ing these allowances as taxable income so 
that more benefits are received by those in 
need while higher income families would 
return these benefits in taxes. 


(B) Quality of life 
Situation 


Many Canadians suffer from cultural pov- 
erty and the inability to make constructive 
use of leisure time for self enrichment. Unfor- 
tunately, the Yukon Department of Educatior 
(for so called economic reasons) has phase 
out school librarians and music specialist: 
from Yukon schools, leaving only two ban¢ 
specialists in Whitehorse on staff. 


Recommendation 

We recommend that more vigorous pro 
grams in the arts be established in ow 
schools from kindergarten to grade XII. 


Situation 

There is a large number of working moth 
ers in the Yukon and a large number 0 
children being placed with babysitters who ir 
most cases do not give these children a grea 
deal of stimulation. It has been proven tha 
the preschool years are extremely importan 
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in brain development. Deprivation in the 
early years can lead to failure to adjust and 
integrate into normal adult life. In this situa- 
tion, again the poor pay more, as they are 
often unable to afford adequate day care for 
their children who suffer. 


Recommendation 


It is our recommendation, therefore, that 
more support be given to existing approved 
day care centers and for the formation of 
more day care centers. 


Situation 


In the Yukon there is a real lack of reliable 
household help to assist families in times of 
stress. Most Yukoners have no relatives in the 
territory to whom they could turn in times of 
trouble. Also the cost of taking a vacation out 
of the territory is beyond the means of many 
families unless they have some home help to 
care for the children. Such a vacation is a 
real need, as demonstrated by the northern 
psychological phenomonon “cabin fever’. 


Recommendation 


We recommend the formation and support 
of a Home Help Organization to provide a 
reliable source of help in the case of family 
need. 

Situation 

There exists a “poverty culture” where the 
whole social environment breeds apathy. In 
this subculture it is not only money that is 
lacking. It is dignity, education and resource- 
fulness. For those in need the Yukon provides 
adequate welfare benefits. But it is often the 
fatalistie social climate that impoverishes. 

Money alone can not rectify this poverty, 
ynly opportunity and education can break the 
rycle. If those people caught in this subcul- 
ure could see that through their own deci- 
sions they could exercise some control over 
heir own life, there could come self respect, 
lignity and pride. What this would be essen- 
jally is education. Even those with higher 
ncomes fail to realize and take advantage of 
he opportunities around them. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend the establishment 
if neighbourhood information centers’—inter- 
lisciplinary resource and information centers 
ocated within a community with the aim of 
nforming and serving as self help centers. 
"hese would be ‘human resource centers’ 
imed at improving the quality of life from 
udget management to pollution control. They 
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would serve as a method of effectively dis- 
tributing and co-ordinating the multiplicity of 
community and government services already 
available to the citizen, and as a base for 
disseminating consumer information and 
counselling. For example, such a center could 
provide “shoppers” for welfare recipients to 
help them manage with the money they 
receive—a much needed service in White- 
horse. 


These centers would be independent, non- 
sectarian and non-political and thus be a 
center where citizens of any social class could 
go and seek advice. In order to maintain high 
standards of service and provide accurate and 
up-to-date information, such centers would be 
nationally co-ordinated. 


These centers would depend heavily on 
volunteers for assistance, thus necessitating 
careful training of volunteers combined with 
professional staff for supervising. The com- 
munity would then benefit by having a core 
of trained persons for organizing citizens 
action issues of local concern. 


Finances would be provided jointly by fed- 
eral, provincial and municipal governments. 
The centers would be accountable to the com- 
munity through a voluntary board of neigh- 
bourhood residents and representatives of 
sponsoring organization, both voluntary and 
governments. 


Situation 


There exists no uniform consumers educa- 
tion in the public school system of the Yukon. 
Some schools have no consumer education 
curriculum at all. Such education is sorely 
needed now by adults and will thus be 
needed by todays affluent youth who have 
money to spend but no _ concept of 
management. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that from grade 
VII consumer information should be well dis- 
seminated—intergrated within mathematics 
and social study courses as well as under 
separate sections in economics and guidance 
classes. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion we recommend a two pronged 
attack on poverty, one to combat the insuffi- 
ciency of material goods and services and the 
other to improve the quality of living for 
every Canadian. 
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WITNESSES: 

The Social Services Council of Greater Saint John and The United Fund 
of Greater Saint John. The Council of Saint John Home and School 
Association. The Saint John Board of Trade. The New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (C.L.C.). The University of New Brunswick 
Student Council. The Universal Axle. South End Improvement Asso- 
ciation and South End Tenants’ Association. The Crescent Valley 
Tenants’ Association. 

(See the MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS for the names of the 
witnesses who were heard by the committee.) 


APPENDICES: 
“A”—Brief submitted jointly by The Social Services Council of Greater 
Saint John and The United Fund of Greater Saint John, Inc. 
“B”—Brief submitted by The Council of Saint John Home and School 
Association. 

_ “C’—Brief submitted by The Saint John Board of Trade. 

“D”—Brief submitted by The New Brunswick Federation of Labour 

| COMC.): 

“E”—Brief submitted by Mr. Alan Martin, Second Year Student, The 
University of New Brunswick Student Council. 

“F”—Brief submitted by The Universal Axle. 

“G’—Brief submitted by South End Improvement Association and South 
End Tenants’ Association. 


“H”—Brief submitted by The Crescent Valley Tenants’ Association. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 
(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 
28, 1969: 
“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 


In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


| 4 Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Saint John, New Brunswick, 
Y.M.C.A., Hazen St., 


Monpay, August, 3, 1970. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman) ; Fergusson; Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche) : Hastings, Inman, McGrand and Quart—(7). 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


The Social Services Council of Greater Saint John and the United Fund 
of Greater Saint John: Mr. Henry E. Stegmayer, Executive Director; Mr. James 
Finnigan, President, Community Workers Association; Miss Mary Jane Whipple; 
Miss Nancy Reed. 


The Council of Saint John Home and School Association: Mrs. Stig Olsson, 
President; Mr. Eric L. Teed, Chairman of the Committee Submission. 


The Saint John Board of Trade: Mr. Peter L. Wood, Chairman of Submis- 
sion; Mr. Henry E. Stegmayer, Executive Director of United Fund; Mr. R. N. 
_Wynott, Manager, Board of Trade. 


At 11:55 a.m. the Committee adjourned until 1.30 p.m. 


At 1.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman) ; Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand and Quart—(7). 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. J oyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


The New Brunswick Federation of Labour (C.L.C.): Mr. Fred Hodges, 
President; Mr. George Newell, Vice-President; Mr. Richard Saunders; Miss 
Catherine Gale, Executive Secretary, United Fund and Social Services of 
Greater Saint John; Mr. Joseph Drummond; Mr. Bill Craig, Labour Council 
of New Brunswick. 


The University of New Brunswick Student Council: Mr. Alan Martin, 
Second Year Student. 


The Universal Axle: Mr. Jason Paikowsky, Student; Mr. Garry Curran, 
Program Manager of Universal Axle; Mrs. Ann Chisholm, R.N. 


At 4.20 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 7.30 p.m. 
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At 7.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman) ; Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand and Quart— (7). 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 
The following witnesses were heard: 


South End Improvement Association and South End Tenants’ Association: 
Miss Anne C. Maxwell; Miss Anne Marie McGrath. 


A videotape submission of about twenty minutes duration was shown. 


Mr. Joseph H. Owen, President, South End Tenants’ Association; Dr. Joseph 
A. MacDougall, President, South End Improvement Association. 


The Crescent Valley Tenants’ Association: Mrs. Mary Jane Whipple; Mr. 
Richard Saunders, President. 


The following briefs were ordered to be printed as Appendices to these 

proceedings. 

Appendix ‘“A”—Brief submitted jointly by The Social Services Council of 
Greater Saint John and The United Fund of Greater Saint 
John, Inc. 

Appendix “B”—Brief submitted by The Council of Saint John Home and 
School Association. 

Appendix “C”—Brief submitted by The Saint John Board of Trade. 

Appendix “D”—Brief submitted by The New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
(CAE7C:) 

Appendix “E”—Brief submitted by Mr. Alan Martin, Second Year Student, The 
University of New Brunswick Student Council. 

Appendix “F’—Brief submitted by The Universal Axle. 

Appendix ‘“‘G’—Brief submitted by South End Improvement Asociation and 
South End Tenants’ Association. 

Appendix ‘“H’”—Brief submitted by The Crescent Valley Tenants’ Association. 


At 9.20 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, August 4, 1970, at 
9.00 a.m. 


ATTEST: 
Georges A. Coderre, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


August 3, 1970, Saint John, New Brunswick. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9 am. 


Senator David Croll 
Chair. 


(Chairman) in the 


The Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
order. This is the first meeting of the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty in the Province 
of New Brunswick. You see before you the 
very distinguished senators who have come to 
ittend this meeting. It would not be fitting if I 
lid not indicate to you that there are three 
nembers sitting on this committee from the 
*rovince of New Brunswick, for whom we of 
he committee have a special regard. 


They have been very much concerned and 
levoted. They have given a great deal of 
trength and understanding to the committee. 
Mm my left is Vice-President Senator Edgar 
‘ournier. You know him. He has served the 
rovince for many years with great distinc- 
on, and he has been a tower of strength on 
ais committee. 

On my right here immediately is Senator 
Turiel Fergusson. She is outstanding, as you 
now. She is the foremost woman in the 
olitical life of Canada. It has taken her a 
ttle time to get there but she got there. 
Next to her is Senator Fred McGrand. In 
arlier days he gave great, unstinting and 
aparallelled service to the Province of New 
runswick. Now he gives it to the Dominion 
' Canada through the Senate. He was telling 
‘€, when we went out in the country last 
‘ght to one of the homes, that he had served 
tat area when he was practising medicine 
id had brought into the world many, many 
{ the people who now live in New Brun- 
‘vick. He is still devoted to these people. 
All these senators have a particular under- 
anding of poverty in all its aspects, and the 
mittee is richer for having three out- 
mding people from the Province of New 
Funswick. We only gave one seat to the rest 


of the provinces with the exception of 
Ontario; whereas we thought we could profit 
from having more than one from New 
Brunswick. 

Now, the other matter to which I would like 
to call attention is the White Paper on Social 
Development and Social Reform. I understand 
that most of the task force of the committee 
are here. I am not going to say anything at all 
about it, except this: that in my view—(and I 
think it is the view of the committee)—it is 
one of the most progressive and imaginative 
approaches to the problem of poverty that has 
been elucidated in this country for many 
years. We say to the task force, “Good luck in 
finding solutions.” All we ask is that they say 
“Good luck” to us. 

We have visited all the provinces with the 
exception of Saskatchewan and Quebec, and 
we shall be visiting them. Then we will have 
completed our trips across the country. 

There are some things that you should 
understand. We, as a committee, are not here 
to protect the past. We are looking to the 
future. Most of you people here in the audi- 
ence know what I am speaking about when I 
talk about the poverty line as defined by the 
Economic Council. In 1968 they had it up to 
$1,800 for a single person, and in 1970 it has 
srown to $1,944 as a result of an increase in 
the cost of living. But that is not the point I 
want to make. 

This is important. These myths die hard 
and the myth that most of poor are in the 
Maritimes dies hard, and we might as well 
start nailing it down little by little. I did it in 
the Senate some time ago. We have done it 
from time to time. Those of you who take the 
trouble to read the interim report will find 
that the percentage of population below the 

poverty line, which is applicable across 
Canada, is 15 per cent in the Atlantic prov- 
inces, whereas it is 30 per cent in Quebec. It 
is 25 per cent in Ontario. It is 20 per cent in 
the Prairie provinces, and 10 per cent in 
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British Columbia. It is well to keep those 
figures in mind. 

There are other myths that are important 
and need some thought too. I know that since 
the thirties we have believed that if you had 
enough good will and money anything could 
be solved. Well, it just is not so. We also 
believed that if you created some unemploy- 
ment you could solve inflationary tendencies. 
We tried it and we wound up with worst 
of both worlds. We know that is not so. We 
do know that social security and society must 
undergo continuous changes and renewals. It 
has to be responsive to the winds of change. 


Now, we started out on this task of ours 
without a textbook or without precedents. We 
have to be pathfinders. To this extent we 
have succeeded beyond doubt. We have 
increased by our hearings the individual’s 
feeling of responsibility, participation and 
being part of society. I think we have gotten a 
message across to the people who are vitally 
concerned with poverty, in that they are 
affected by it; that they have to be part of the 
solution. They have to participate. The more 
we get around the country and the more we 
visit cities we realize we are not facing a 
generation gap; we are facing a gap of 
generations. 

We have gone about the country to find out 
what the country is thinking. It is my view 
that the people are way out in front of the 
politicians, who have been slow to catch up 
with the ideas which have fired the imagina- 
tion of the masses. In this day and age I do 
not think we can take anything for granted; 
for those who take it for granted will find 
themselves in an awkward awakening. 

What is equally important is that what we 
have begun no one will be able to stop or 
deny or ignore or put aside. The war on 
poverty has been started. Others will take it 
up. They will keep the torch high. They will 
rally to the cause. There are countless num- 
bers of people in this country who believe 
that poverty sears the nation, and they will 
continue this fight to eliminate the paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. 


We have been spending seven-and-a-half to 
eight billion dollars annually in this country 
on social measures. They are good measures. 
They are useful measures. They are well 
thought out. In return we have had misunder- 
standing, mistrust and misfits. Our committee 
is faced with the task of finding a solution to 
the problem of poverty. We have accepted the 
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challenge, and here we start today in the 
Province of New Brunswick. 

Our first brief we have is submitted jointly 
to the committee by the Social Services Coun- 
cil of Greater Saint John and the United 
Fund of Greater Saint John. Mr. Henry Steg- 
mayer will speak to it. 

The usual routine is for the speaker to give 
an outline of the brief and then subject him- 
self to questioning within the allotted time. 
We hope there will be sufficient time. 


Mr. Henry E. Stegmayer, Executive Direc- 
tor, United Fund of Greater Saint John, Inc.: 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, 
senators, ladies and gentltmen: first of all, on 
behalf of the Social Services Council of the 
United Fund we are very proud and elated 
indeed that you could find your way out of 
the heat of Ottawa to the balmy, cooling 
breezes and the fogbound shores of the Bay 
of Fundy in Saint John. We feel that you 
wanted to escape the hot air of Ottawa and it 
took the heat of August to come down here, 
and we are delighted that you were able to 
come. 

We at one time heard you had planned not 
to be here and in February when you were 
scheduled to be here the weather would have 
been even more atrocious than it is now, s¢ 
we commend you for your drive and energy 
and we hope that your stay here will be 
pleasant, and will be as meaningful as all the 
others you have had, and perhaps even mort 
meaningful. 

The brief we are about to present wa 
drafted last winter in conjunction with a citi 
zens’ group, developed originally—believe * 
or not—by the Company of Young Canadian 
who had some community development pre 
grams going in the Crescent Valley at th 
north end of this city. 

From them the family services saw fit 4 
assign a staff person to work with the citizer 
of this area and with a group of these citizer 
we were able to document by personal inte 
view through recorded fashion some of the 
concerns, problems and needs, as it affect« 
them, most of whom were welfare recipien 
or people of low income. 

We should mention that two of these ladi 
are in the audience with us today and th 
have agreed that if the committee would li 
to pose questions of a general nature to the 
they are prepared to answer them. 


With reference to the brief, I think it would 
be in order, Mr. Chairman, to sort of briefly 
give you a history of the City of Saint John. I 
know you have a fact sheet before you which 
gives the bald facts, the statistics about levels 
of income and labour force, et cetera, but 
‘Saint John is the oldest city and it is also the 
newest city. We became incorporated in 1793 
‘or 1795 and became enlarged on January 1st, 
1967, with the amalgamation of the City of 
‘Saint John, which at that time had a popula- 
tion of about fifty-eight or sixty thousand 
People, the Parish of Simonds and the City of 
‘Lancaster. 

We are still suffering some of these growing 
pains. The individual localities seem to con- 
tinue to identify themselves with their local 
area, and we are still attempting to develop a 
total community spirit. Added to ‘those grow- 
ing pains, the Province of New Brunswick 
invoked—and I use that word in quotation 
marks—the program of equal opportunity, 
which meant that the whole matter of wel- 
fare, education, health, justice and municipal 
affairs became centralized in the areas of gov- 
2mment in Fredericton. I only make this 
point so that you can get some inference as to 
the administration and public attitudes which 
eesult from this type of development. We feel 
bersonally it is a development that will augur 
well in the future, but at the moment I am 
only speaking on this point personally. 

_ The process of amalgamation and the proc- 
‘ss of centralization removed to a degree 
some grass-roots responsibility. Now, people 
ised to be able to identify with their local 
nunicipality and their local councillors, and 
his has been somewhat estranged from them, 
Hee this has a certain connotation in the sub- 
ect matter with which we are dealing this 
norning. 


_ Economically, Saint John has been desig- 
lated as a growth centre and we have recent- 
y heard in the press that we are to benefit by 
lm infusion of something like $62 million for 
he development of intra-structure, roads, 
‘ewers, services, facilities, et cetera, in the 
toped-for future, where we expect to see a 
Towth rate of 20,000 people by 1980- ? -. At 
he same time as we have been designated as 
growth centre we have also observed the 
‘opulation statistics and on the other hand, 
iaradoxically, these do not indicate any real 
qaterial or population growth. 

I think our growth rate over the last ten 
ears has been in the order of about 1 per 
ent per year, which is about 5 per cent less 
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than the average growth rate for Canada as a 
whole, and this again has some significance 
for the kinds of problems with which we are 
faced. There are something like 42,000 wage- 
earners in the Greater Saint John area, but at 
the same time the level of unemployment at 
the present time hovers between ten and 
eleven per cent. Now, this is considerably 
higher than the Canadian average, but of 
course these figures can be interpreted by 
whoever wants to draw them up. 

Statistics sometimes do not always tell the 
whole story. This unemployment rate, I think, 
has an effect on the delivery of services to 
our people in the area. There are also socio- 
logical implications which I think we should 
consider, and these are rooted in the type of 
employment and opportunities that have been 
available in the past. 

As you know, Saint John is a port city and 
a great measure of employment takes place 
during the winter months when our port is 
ice-free and when all other ports in Canada 
are locked in. There are other considerations 
in that our primary industries have been con- 
cerned with fishing and lumbering and this 
has developed a certain kind of work habit 
and work attitude which, if we are to move 
into an industrial society, may sometimes 
take a little while to re-adjust to. 

Now, one can compare this with a graph 
that has a sort of up-and-down cycle, which 
has an effect on the habits of our people as 
far as the input and productivity is con- 
cerned. If one could take the example of the 
port; one would work six months of the year 
making some fairly decent wages and then 
perhaps biding the summer through either 
fishing or doing something else, and perhaps 
even being on the unemployment rolls. If this 
area is to move into an industrial type of 
community then these work habits will have 
some effect on the kind of productivity indus- 
tries will require. 

I only mention this as a background, Mr. 
Chairman, to make your committee aware of 
some of the problems of our people. 

More specifically, the agencies which I 
represent is the United Fund of Greater Saint 
John, which is a fund-raising, budgeting and 
planning organization, which is attempting to 
raise funds in the private sector of this com- 
munity which these agencies, who have 
joined therein, cannot raise through other 
sources but require to meet their operating 
programs. We call that deficit financing. The 
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20 agencies are found in the health, welfare, 
recreation and community services areas. 


On the other hand, the Social Services 
Council is a planning body, attempting to co- 
ordinate the work of the 130 community 
agencies which exist in this community, all 
trying to do something for the benefit of their 
fellow citizens. 


This type of organization was mooted 40 
years ago by Charlotte Whitton when she 
came on a barnstorming trip to Saint John 
and suggested that we ought to have a social 
planning council. Thanks to her early input, a 
generation and a half later we finally got a 
Social Services Council, which, however, is 
still struggling to obtain funds to make its 
program and its services viable to this com- 
munity. It was through the input of the Social 
Services Council that this study with the 
Crescent Valley group was launched. 

The methods employed in drafting this 
prief were rather simple. Our feeling was 
that the people who knew the greatest about 
welfare and its shortcomings and perhaps 
even some of its strengths, were the people 
who were the recipients of the services who 
were able to articulate these concerns to us. 
At the same time it required an adroit listing 
of questions which would try to develop the 
facts that these people had to offer. In their 
submissions we became readily aware that 
they had a great deal of insight into their 
conditions and their problems, and this was a 
plus, as far as we were concerned, in dealing 
with these people. 

The real opportunity that they were miss- 
ing was an ability to vent their feelings and 
as a result of this earlier community develop- 
ment or demonstration project the citizens’ 
organization was developed, which led into all 
sorts of other positive and productive things. 
The brief starts off with an interview about 
the organization of a winter carnival. We 
thought this was a good jumping-off point 
because they could all talk about that freely 
and very quickly. From there the stage was 
set whereby some of the more immediate and 
intimate problems were exposed to us. The 
brief is purely a story, true, non-fictional, 
and, hopefully, factual. It was recorded as it 
was spoken, There was very little editing or 
rewriting done in the article or in the infor- 
mation which the citizens gave us. 

We should also mention at this point that 
the Family Services, who had assigned a staff 
worker to this group, were most helpful in 
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giving us directions on this and I believe they 
are to present a brief tomorrow. We also wish 
to acknowledge the support of the Social Wel- 
fare Department and the City Recreation 
Department, with whom we co-operated in 
preparing the material for this brief. I think 
it may be evident that there are a number of 
groups who can come together and support 
the people who find themselves in this type of 
position. 

There are many things in the brief which, I 
am sure, the senators have already heard in 
their trip across the country and in their 
studies and interviews, which they have con- 
ducted, I believe bear repeating. I would only 
like to just briefly summarize the recommen- 
dations which the brief makes. We feel that 
there is a need for the assignment or availa- 
bility of funds to assist these people in a more 
constructive way than the present system 
allows. Some people have called it a guaran- 
teed annual income, or a negative income tax 
or demographic grants, or what-have-you 
Many of us are not quite sure as to what al 
this means, but a guaranteed annual income 
we feel, would do a great deal to support anc 
strengthen the dignity of these people. 

However, the confusion of money itsel 
directly to the recipient is only part of the 
story and only part of the requirement. Wi 
feel that along with the additional income, ix 
whatever nature it may be, there should b 
the development of a team of communit} 
action people, or community engineers, t 
assist these people in giving them new direc 
tions and develop within them some of th 
indigenous leadership which rests withi 
them. We feel that the grass-roots citizens 
group has a great deal to offer and that thei 
concerns and their abilities should be har 
nessed to bring together more aggressive an 
more active programs so that they themselve 
can help themselves; so we are recommendin 
that not only money but staff be developec 
even if it has to be on a demonstration basis 
to show the community that the money sper 
on both sides of the ledger, both the grantin 
of funds and the availability of staff, woul 
be a progressive forward step. 

However, along with this recommendatio 
we also are aware that staff just cannot i 
found in any old corner of the communit 
Some suitable, responsible organization ar 
possibly a coalition of citizens’ groups shou. 
be responsible for recruitment and _ asses 
ment and supervision of this kind of sta 
Here recruitment would also have to be su 
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plemented with development of adequate 
courses of instruction so that these people, 
who are going to help deliver the service, will 
also have the insights necessary to deal with 
the people to whom they are assigned; so we 
face it even on a more elementary level, and 
that is the search for manpower to help bring 
the services to our communities. 

I have already touched on the third or 
fourth recommendation, and that is each com- 
munity, after adequate research, ought to 
develop some useful demonstration programs 
whereby it can prove to the politicians, to the 
granting authorities or citizens’ boards, to the 
commissions or whatever may be the authori- 
ty under which this may operate, that a pro- 
gram of this nature does produce results. 

Finally, of course, are the people them- 
selves who are concerned. They must be 
given opportunities to organize, not in the 
fashion of an autocratic system where you 
have someone on top who tells them what to 
do, but rather on what I like to call the 
supervisory system where the person in 
charge has a great deal of vision but very 
little super. I do not know whether that point 
comes across. “Supervision” consists of a 
great deal of “vision” and very little “super.” 

We feel there is a quality of life that can be 
achieved, that there is a goodness and desire 
for all of them and all of us to upgrade 
ourselves and we should, with very economi- 
eal means, be able to develop that kind of a 
program. 

_ If we are to have a war on poverty and if 
war is also a significant word, we need a 
commander-in-chief. We need a high com- 
mand who can carry or plan technical mano- 
suvres and assign the approaches which have 
to be made. We need a co-ordination to devel- 
op the war and an aggression which would 
see the eradication of the disease or of the 
enemy, and we need strategic command posts 
our community with troops who are prop- 
arly financed to carry out these responsibili- 
‘les. 

In summation or in conclusion, Mr. Chair- 
nan, if I may be permitted, I would like to 
enter into the record an extract from the J uly 
Ssue of Reader’s Digest—I believe it is a 
Canadian publication—written by the presi- 
lent of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Atherston Spill- 
louse. It is entitled “The Next Industrial 
Revolution.” Dr. Spillhouse speaks about the 
wxoblems of productivity, pollution, about the 
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private sector and the public sector, and in 

his last paragraph he states the following, and 

I quote: 
We have seen our food supply grow to 
abundance with fewer and fewer people 
needed to grow it. We are seeing the 
automation of factories with an abun- 
dance of ‘things’ provided by fewer and 
fewer people. 
“On the other hand we have a shortage 
of human services and a shortage of 
people providing these services. It follows 
quite simply that if private enterprise is 
not to dwindle while the public sector 
srows to be an all-embracing octopus, 
then private enterprise must go into the 
fields of human service. The next indus- 
trial revolution is on our doorstep. 
“Let us be the revolutionaries who shape 
it rather than have it happen and shape 
us. 


Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: We have Senator Fournier, 
Senator Fergusson and Senator McGrand. 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to make a remark about the brief. This 
is a personal remark and it has nothing to do 
with the committee. I am referring to page 2, 
about a dance band called “‘The Killer Apes.” 
Personally, I take a strong objection as a 
parent to creating a dance for the children 
around the word “Killer”. I think it is not a 
good thing, in my view. Does the dance have 
anything to do with the title? I think we are 
giving very poor education to our children 
and this is possibly one of the problems we 
have now. 

With regard to my second question, I am 
speaking on behalf of the committee and on 
page 16 I read the following. 

My mother couldn’t keep me _ going 
because there were twelve at home as it 
was. So the social welfare asked me—he 
said, ‘If you had a boyfriend, you could 
live common-law.’ 


I understand this was said by the social 
worker. 
Now this is the truth. 


Is it a fact that social workers are telling 
these sort of things to the people—that a 
woman should live in common-law otherwise 
you cannot get assistance? 

This is not the first time we have heard 
this. 
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Mr. Stegmayer: Mr. Chairman, to Senator 
Fournier’s remarks dealing with the item on 
page 16: this was actually said and actually 
happens. 


Senator Hastings: Did you say “actually 
happened” or “actually happens” 


Mr. Stegmayer: Happens. As to the item 
concerning the “Killer Apes”, I do not 
know—they may have used “naked apes’, 
which may have been worse. 


Mrs. Mary Jane Whipple, Social Worker: It 
is not “Killer Apes” it is “Killer Eggs”. All 
they do is kill eggs. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Therefore we apologize for 
the typographical error. 


The Chairman: Eggs? 


Mr. Stegmayer: The Killer Eggs. This may 
have something to do with exterminating life 
at the beginning. 


Senator Fournier: Well, that is not the 
same thing. 


Mr. Stegmayer: “The Killer Eggs” is, I sup- 
pose, a rock band. 


Mrs. Whipple: It is a psychadelic rock band 
and they are terrific. 


Senator Fournier: I have no more comment 
on that but the word “Killer” kind of struck 
me as a little bit different from what children 
should hear and building an attitude around 
the word ‘Killer’, I do not think is proper. 

How many families are on welfare in the 
City of Saint John, do you know, roughly? 


Mr. Stegmayer: I would only hazard a 
guess, Mr. Chairman, but I think there is a 
resource person in the audience, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may ask him to answer that 


question. 

Mr. Finigan, could you answer that 
question? 

Mr. James Finigan, Resource Worker: I 


believe it is right now around sixteen hun- 
dred cases. These would be families or it 


would be individual cases which possibly 
would comprise families or a_ single 
individual. 


Senator Fournier: Would you, sir, be able 
to break it down? Suppose we overlook the 
disabled, the widows and the separated who 
are a class by themselves, who naturally need 
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help. I am talking mostly about the unem- 
ployed that could be employed. 


Mr. Finigan: There is approximately thirty 
percent of these cases unemployed which we 
feel physically could be employed but who 
possibly for different reasons are not accepta- 
ble for employment. 


Senator Fournier: Thirty percent of sixteen 
hundred. 


Mr. Finigan: We feel thirty percent. While I 
am on my feet, that item on page 16, I was 
not aware of that and it has never been 
brought to my attention that any worker in 
this office, which I have directed for the last 
seven years, have ever advised clients to live 
in common-law relationship. 

We accept common-law relationship but we 
do not advise and this is the first I have ever 
heard of that. 


Senator Fournier: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I pass. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson, Senator 
McGrand and Senator Inman. 


Senator Ferguson: Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to thank Mr. Stegmayer for the 
presentation. I know the Committee are all 
very grateful for the work that was done in 
preparing this presentation for us and I think 
it is quite a different presentation and I think 
the information that was brought out through 
the interviews brings very vividly to our 
attention things that are existing at the pres- 
ent time and the feelings of the people who 
are recipients of welfare. 

This method you have adopted, Mr. Steg- 
mayer, seems to me to make us much more 
aware of these things than we possibly could 
be if you had just written a brief, as so many 
people have done, good as many of them have 
been. 

I think we are all very grateful for this 
kind of presentation. 

Now, the thing in which I am particularl) 
interested is the home-maker service program 
which is referred to at the very beginning 0 
the brief, which is conducted by the Family 
Services Incorporated, and I did ask somi 
questions last-night when we were fortunati 
enough to have an informal gathering, but 
would like to know for the record, fo 
instance, how many workers are in thi 
home-maker service and who pays them 
Where does the money come from? Just whe 
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do they do; and also I would be interested in 
knowing how they are received by the people 
with whom they are working? 


Mr. Stegmayer: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I 
could answer some of the points that Senator 
Fergusson has raised but there is also another 
resource person here whom I hope you would 
give permission to answer. The financing or 
the funds provided for the home-makers 
come from several sources. In the main I 
believe Family Services, a private agency, 
made the original grant available for a com- 
munity person and also to hire a home-maker. 


Senator Fergusson: Is it all volunteer? 


Mr. Stegmayer: They were originally 
indigenous people from the area. Some of it is 
voluntary and some of it is paid for. 

I wonder if Mrs. Whipple could comment 
on it, Mr. Chairman? 


Senator Fergusson: I am sorry. What I 
meant by “voluntary” was: are the finances 
all given by voluntary groups? 


Mr. Stegmayer: Yes. Not all but in the 
main they are. Family Services is a private 
agency but also receives beside voluntary 
funds through the United Funds government 
grants for specific projects. 

_ Mrs. Whipple, would you like to comment 
mn the number of home-makers and what 
they do, please. 


Mrs. Mary Jane Whipple: Senators, I am 
Mary Jane Whipple, I am in the home-maker 
services and I am also with Family Services. 
' am the community worker that Family 
Services has put in this area. 

_ Iam also a home-maker, which is separate 
‘gain from the Red Cross Home-Maker Ser- 
ices. We do home visiting, help with family 
roblems, home-making chores and this sort 
if thing on an advisory basis only, and try to 
telp steer these people to agencies who can 
hen help them, professional social workers. 

Our money for home-making comes from 
ederal, provincial, CMHC grants $5,000. per 
‘ear. Out of this there are three part-time 
Ome-making workers. We do many more 
dings than visit homes. We have good 
rooming courses. We have adult education, 
ooking courses and sewing courses and we 
nd volunteers to teach these courses, so all 
1 all there are quite a few people involved as 
olunteers. 
| Is there any other information you want? 
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Senator Fergusson: No. The one other ques- 
tion I asked is: how you are received by the 
people with whom you are working. 


Mrs. Whipple: On the whole, quite well 
now. At first they sort of thought we were 
housing spies and all the other ideas that do 
go around about any new organization that 
starts but now most people who know us— 
down the valley they call me the “road run- 
ner”. I am pretty well accepted by everyone. 
We are into everything that goes on and so 
we are quite well known by these people. 


Senator Fergusson: 
advice now, do they? 


They ask for your 


Mrs. Whipple: Yes, they do, even at three 
o’clock in the morning. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
Crescent Valley people are also presenting a 
brief later on. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, I know they are 
but because it was referred to in this brief I 
thought that I would like to ask something 
about it. 


The Chairmen: Do you have anything else, 
Senator Fergusson? 


Senator Fergusson: No. 
The Chairman: Senator McGrand? 


Senator McGrand: On page seven this lady 
says: 
If I were to go to work my rent goes up 
so high, I can’t afford it. 


In another place she says: 
My rent now is based on my husband’s 
yearly income. 


What type of housing does she live in? Is 
it privately owned or is it part of public 
housing? 


Mr. Stegmayer: It is public housing, sir. 


Senator McGrand: I would like to know 
more about this. How is the rent determined 
in private housing? 


Mr. Stegmayer: I think there is a scale—I 
have not got the figures with me—which sets 
forth the rate to be paid according to the 
income from whatever source. I believe the 
size of the family... 


Mrs. Whipple: Now? 


Mr. Stegmayer: Now. This has just been 
recently amended. They take this also into 
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consideration. The scale, I believe, is set by 
the Housing Commission. Nancy or Mary 
Jane, could you elaborate on this? 


The Chairman: Your name, please? 


Miss Nancy Reid: Nancy Reid. It is based 
on your income. It goes up to thirty percent. 
You can pay up to thirty percent of your 
income. 


The Chairman: Starting at what? 
Miss Reid: Nineteen. 


The Chairman: Nineteen up to thirty, gross 
or net? 


Miss Reid: Gross. 
The Chairman: All members of the family? 
Miss Reid: Right. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Also the income is consid- 
ered. Is that right, Miss Reid? 


Miss Reid: That is right. There is a new 
rule in now where it is a little easier for 
children working which goes into effect on 
the first of August. 


Senator McGrand: Is this a common com- 
plaint in Saint John? 


Miss Reid: Yes. Public housing? 


Senator McGrand: It is a common 


complaint. 
Miss Reid: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: It is not just an occa- 
sional complaint. It is quite common. What 
would you suggest as a remedy to overcome 
this problem? 


Miss Reid: I think they should stay on with 
the lower rents for people of lower income 
and have a set rate that your rent cannot go 
over a certain amount. When you reach that 
maybe they could give you a year at that 
amount and once you reach a certain figure 
that you are making in a year then you have 
to move. In this way it would give everybody 
a chance to get ahead. The way it is now you 
cannot get ahead because if you make an 
extra dollar housing takes it. 


Senator McGrand: Now, I have another 
question. I was not clear on what you said. 
Did you say sixteen hundred families or six- 
teen hundred people on welfare in Saint 
John? 
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Mr. Finigan: Mr. Chairman, I said sixteen 
hundred cases. Now, cases can be an 
individual or families. 


The Chairman: Senator, you asked how 
many people that involved. 


Senator McGrand: I know. He mentioned a 
figure of sixteen hundred and I wanted to 
know whether that was families or persons. 
For example, there may be six people in a 
family and they would all be added up to 
make sixteen hundred people. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Mr. Chairman, it would be 
treated as one case, as one family, no matter 
how many people were in that family. 


Senator McGrand: I understood you to say 
that about thirty percent of those people were 
unemployed people. Is that correct? 


Mr. Finigan: Yes, I would say about thirty 
percent physically unemployable. 


Senator McGrand: Can you give me some 
idea or your idea of how you would go about 
giving employment to these people in this 
area? What do you have in mind? 


Mr. Finigan: Well, actually these people 
who are unemployed are simply skilled or 
unskilled people mainly through lack of edu- 
cation or trades. 

I would really think—although there are a 
number of technical schools in the province, 
and we have one in the Saint John area—that 
there should be a greater number of these 
and possibly maybe skills or trades could be 
learned at them, not as high a level as they 
do in technical schools, but it would bring 
these people possibly into the labour force at 
a certain period. | 

For instance, if they had some courses for 
say two years you could possibly have 
the crash course of three months or some- 
thing but then again you have to have busi- 
nesses developed. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Yes. 


Mr. Finigan: The labour force has to absort 
these people and right at the present time 7 
could not absorb the labour force even if al 
these people were trained so this is anothe 
problem besides getting people | trained. 

Senator McGrand: Then you would have t 
find employment for them after they ar 


trained? 


Mr. Finigan: That is right. 
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Mr. Stegmayer: I believe there is a whole 
inter-locking problem here. There is the 
availability of jobs, the kind of skills availa- 
ble to meet those jobs, the development of 
specific jobs to meet those skills, but even 
more elementary than this is the whole prob- 
lem of adult education so that people can say 
“I must go for this job”. 

We have to get them to develop certain 
insights and approaches that they themselves 
will pull themselves up by their own boot 
straps with some kind of support to make 
them do that. 


They have to develop these personal 
insights so they can say “Well, I can tackle 
this job. I have the confidence to go for this 
job or I have the confidence to go for this 
kind of education.” I think this is even more 
elementary. 


| Senator McGrand: I have one more ques- 
‘lon. How many of these people who are your 
welfare problems, are native born Saint John 
deople? What percentage of them are from 
sutside Saint John, from other parts of the 
wrovince or other parts of the Maritimes who 
rift in here looking to drift in here looking 
© improve their situation. 


Mr. Finigan: Mr. Chairman, I have not sta- 
istics on that but we have found over recent 
rears that there is a large mobility of people 
aoving down from possibly different rural 
listricts who have possibly been fishing and 
voodworking and small farms where they 
amnot make an adequate income, and when 
ome large project seems to be started in this 


rea these people will come in here and get 
dbs. There may be jobs available. Where 
here is a large refinery built specialists are 
eeded and these people are not equipped so 
1ey come to Saint John. 

_They come here for different reasons, possi- 
ly better education and better medical 
sources available. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Health services. 


Mr. Finigan: Things along that line and 
tere has been quite a flow from rural dis- 
icts into the urban cities, which is quite a 
sneral flow in North America anyway. We 
ive noticed that over the years and it is a 
tinuous thing. 


Senator McGrand: But you have no idea of 
le percentage? I was really a little surprised 
i that because in doing your casework you 
(rtainly would ask a person where they were 
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born and how long they had been a resident 
of the city, and I would think you would have 
a fairly accurate idea of how many people 
belong to that influx of those who are always 
looking for the end of the rainbow. 


Mr. Finigan: Well, actually I would think 
the head office in Fredericton would have 
that information. There are statisticians who 
work on that particular aspect and I would 
imagine they would have those figures. 


Mr. Siegmayer: I think, Mr. Chairman, in 
general terms one could Say most of the 
influx is from other parts of the province 
rather than from outside of the province. 


Senator McGrand: There would be a few 
from Nova Scotia coming over. 


The Chairman: Senator Quart? 


Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Stegmayer, I think the brief is a very 
imaginative one and it gives us an insight 
into your various problems. 

Now, on page 15, I believe it is, I am par- 
ticularly interested because this is my pet 
question since we have been operating. In 
regard to the welfare system it says on page 
15? 

Would you feel that the system almost 
makes you cheat? 


She said in answer to that: 


It certainly makes a grand cheater out of 
you, I’l] tell you that, and a great liar. 


She does not hedge there. She said it with 
spirit evidently. 

You mentioned in the paragraph above that 
if you earn $20.00 a month you are cut off 
welfare or it is deducted from your welfare. 
Here you also mention if you have a son, let 
us say with a paper route and if he earns 
$20.00 a month, that is also cut off. That 
seems rather strange to me. 

Would you feel that a welfare recipient 
could be very frank with the welfare officer 
and say “Well, I owe so much money. I owe 
$100.00 or $150.00 or $200.00. I have accepted 
a position and I have earned $70.00, $100.00” 
and not be cut off until our bills are paid and 
she would have an incentive to work. 

It would not kill incentive and eventually 
that person instead of them going behind and 
falling back on welfare only, which would be 
your responsibility, simply remained on the 
job and then she would finally get off welfare. 
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Does that sound like a practical solution for 
the moment. 


Mr. Stegmayer: I think it would be a solu- 
tion, Mr. Chairman and Senator Quart, but I 
think because the system is laid down and the 
regulations apply to the mass of the people 
that any exceptions that are made to the 
regulations could make the system break 
down; and I am somewhat concerned that 
there is not this flexibility in the kind of legal 
systems that have been adopted for programs 
to our disadvantaged people. 


I think perhaps Mary Jane might comment 
on that. 


Mrs. Whipple: Well, senator, I am down 
here as “Mary Jane”, and I am actually Mary 
Jane so there goes my identity out of the 
window but I am the one who said that and I 
stand behind it. 


There is very little I have not said to Mr. 
Finigan and I have said this before and actu- 
ally Mr. Finigan has attended many of our 
meetings. 

I think your proposal is an answer to a lot 
of prayers but unfortunately it is not a fact. It 
does not work that way. It is still the $20.00 
but many of our workers, if I am free to say, 
have helped in this way. Without putting it 
down in the books and they encourage people 
to go out on their own, and I personally have 
been helped by welfare. 

I have been hindered by the welfare too 
but this is being done in individual cases 
when the people are honestly trying but only 
up to a very small part. People are being 
helped with things like this. Did I get any- 
body in trouble? 


Senator Quart: Not with me. 


Senator Inman: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to endorse what Senator Fournier 
said about this brief. 

I have a question I would like to ask Mr. 
Stegmayer. Do you feel that some social wel- 
fare workers do not give recipients of welfare 
enough information regarding welfare and 
what they could receive? 


I noticed several times in your brief this is 
mentioned. They have not been told. 


Mr. Siegmayer: If you are asking a general 
question, my answer to that would be a gen- 
eral quote “yes”. The workers are not telling 
the people what they are legally entitled to. 
Yes, they do not tell them. 
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Senator Inman: Well, could you make any 
complaint about these people? Could they not 
be told? 


Mr. Stegmayer: I think a number of com- 
munity groups have asked, and I think the 
Board of Trade was one, these figures be 
published so all people know what they are 
entitled to in the various categories. 

In line with that question in the White 
Paper on Social Development by the Province 
of New Brunswick there is a table, table four 
in the new publication which compares a 
social assistance allowance with the poverty 
standard for an urban family in 1969 and it 
uses as its base the recommended base of the 
Economic Council of Canada. 


Just as an example, a couple with fout 
children, ages 4, 7, 9 and 12, in New Bruns: 
wick has a budget allowance of $2,947.00 tc 
zero, The Economic Council recommends $4,- 
000.00 for that family and the difference is 
$1,052.00 a zero less in New Brunswick thar 
the recommended level that the Economi 
Council has suggested. 


Senator Inman: Yes, but what I am getting 
at is these social workers who do not give thi 
information. I should think it would be par 
of their work to tell these people who do no 
know themselves what they can do. 


Mr. Stegmayer: I would agree. 


Senator Inman: Has any effort been mad 
to do that? 


Mr, Finigan: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chair 
man—yes, this is the complaint that we hav 
heard. In recent months I have attended tw 
meetings of groups who receive assistance 
and I have gone so far as to distribute 
number of copies of our regulations to bot 
these groups for them to study and I hav 
offered as soon as they want at any time 
will go down and discuss it with them. 


Our department feels that every recipient | 
entitled to know what benefits they are ent. 
tled to. It has gone so far as our preset 
director has made the statement he woul 
like to see a copy of our regulations in tk 
hands of every recipient of welfare service 
My staff informed me that they do tell the: 
people what they are entitled to so at lea 
now we are making an effort by the distrib! 
tion of our regulations to these groups, whit 
they are studying. 

I have offered at any time I will go @ 
help them and they are ready to take adva’ 
tage of this offer, I understand, having talk: 
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to one of the presidents of the group last 
night; so if this is a complaint, it should not 
really be a complaint because we want the 
people to know what they are entitled to and 
that is the first thing we do when a person 
applies. We inform them of what they are 
entitled to at the present moment and then 
possibly three months after they have become 
more or less long term cases, additional bene- 
fits are offered at that time. 


Although we know that people complain 
about this, if they come to my office I certain- 
ly tell them and I am sure most of the work- 
srs do. Possibly some do not understand but 
we are not trying to hide from them the 
senefits which are available through the 
orogram. 


The Chairman: Mr. Finigan, I heard you 
jay “Every recipient is entitled to know”. You 
annot talk to every recipient so it is not 
0ssible for you nor your staff to make con- 
act personally. 


Here is a directory of services provided by 
he Department of Social Services and 
tehabilitation by the Government of New- 
oundland and Labrador, in which they set 
ut what is available under the social welfare 
epartments. Everybody can read and every- 
ody will know exactly what is involved. It is 
ot an expensive document, It is made up by 
a1eir own printer and they have the 
aformation. 


Now, we have had that complaint right 
cross the country. To me there is really no 
xcuse for not getting a booklet such as that, 
c a similar booklet, to every recipient and 
ave them read it so they will know. Then 
1e heat is off you and you can discuss it very 
asily. 

We have used this suggestion which you 
ay not have known of before, that these 
ere available, and you can bring them up 
ith the proper authorities for discussion as 
le way to ease the burden on yourself and 
1 the recipients. 

‘Mr. Finigan: Thank you very much for the 
lggestion, sir. I certainly will take that up. 
‘The Chairman: When you spoke to Senator 
Grand and mentioned sixteen hundred 
Es how many people were involved in those 
xteen hundred files? 


Mr. Finigan: There would be approximately 
ist off hand, I would say, possibly six to 
‘ven thousand. 
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The Chairman: Out of a population of a 
hundred and ten thousand? 


Mr. Stegmayer: 
thousand. 


A hundred 


and two 


Mr. Finnigan: It runs approximately five to 
six percent really, which is not out of the 
way for people in poverty in any section of 
North America, let alone New Brunswick. 


The Chairman: You know, Mr. Finnigan, I 
started out by trying to create a different 
atmosphere here. Maybe I did not succeed, I 
started out by telling you you did not have all 
the poverty in the world in New Brunswick 
and I gave you the figures. Now, when you 
say it is not bad for New Brunswick, you are 
making the suggestion that in New Brunswick 
one expects more of this than any other 
place. Well, it is not so. It is just one of those 
things that people keep repeating and they 
think there is truth in it, so be careful. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Watch the myths. 


Senator Inman: I have one more question, 
Mr. Chairman that I would like to ask. In 
paragraph four of the recommendations: 

The evident infliexibilities of the social 
welfare system as they are now adminis- 
tered through government auspices, are a 
retardant factor in the rehabilitation of 
the disadvantaged person. It was evident 
in the discussion that, unless the people 
themselves did something by themselves, 
very little was accomplished. 


My question is: do you find it difficult in 
getting people on welfare interested in doing 
something by themselves for themselves? 
This is a double-barreled question; and do 
you find that some of these people have a 
quality of leadership if they were encouraged 
in this direction? What is being done to 
encourage them along these lines? 


Mr. Stegmayer: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
think the essential requirement is the kind of 
thing that we have demonstrated in the Cres- 
cent Valley area. First of all, an atmosphere 
has to be created where the people can accept 
one of their own who perhaps have a little 
more drive or interest to try to upgrade the 
whole quality and that is a very difficult job 
to do. As Mary Jane mentioned a moment 
ago, people are suspicious when you first try 
to come in and organize. 


It needs a very sensitive and sensible kind 


of person to do that and this is why I referred 
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to the recruitment program. These kinds of 
people have to be almost handpicked. 

Once that confidence has been established— 
and we have one or two other demonstration 
projects in the area that will be mentioned 
later—once the contact and the confidence 
has been established I think that these people 
are very anxious to become involved and to 
say their piece and to organize and do the 
things that they see as being important for 
their future development, but it takes a kind 
of preliminary input, a searching and feeling, 
meeting with people, listening to their beefs 
and their gripes and their complaints, but 
feeling as they do and understanding them 
and then working on some of their strengths. 
They have shown that you can work with 
them. 

Nothing is impossible again in this area but 
the original starting point is the kind of sensi- 
tive person—I use the word “planted” and I 
mean that in terms of growth. Not planted in 
terms of an insidious process—planted into 
the centre of these kind of people. 

I think in that connection the Company of 
Young Canadians in its origin did a commend- 
able job and were able to identify with the 
needs of these people and show their sympa- 
thy and help them to move into a new 
direction. 

Senator Inman: I am thinking of an 
example we had. The other members of the 
Committee will remember it. 

A woman came into the district and had to 
go on welfare and all her neighbours were on 
welfare and she herself became a leader and 
she raised the women up to the point where 
they hired a school teacher and got the Mayor 
to give them a loan and they did the job 
amongst themselves. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Right. 


Senator Inman: They did their baby-sitting 
among themselves and staggered their hours. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Right. 


Senator Inman: We were so impressed with 
what this woman had done. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Well, this is precisely what 
has happened with the Crescent Valley group 
where the women themselves are helping 
each other. Mary Jane mentioned grooming 
classes, sewing classes, teaching them how to 
shop, to organize their budget and some of 
the other community needs which are availa- 
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ble to them and so on; again, it is a slow 
process and it is a frustrating process but it 
does work. 

I think sometimes a community becomes a 
little impatient with this kind of process 
because something does not happen overnight 
but the community has to work with people 
and through people. 

It is one which is very frustrating but it 
can work if the people who are assigned to de 
the job stay with it. 


The Chairman: Mr. Stegmayer, when yot 
made reference to the table four, the com. 
parison of social assistance allowances to the 
poverty standard, you indicated that for ¢ 
family of four there would be a shortage 0! 
$1,052.00. 


Mr. Stegmayer: That is correct. 


The Chairman: Actually you were compar 
ing bananas with oranges because th 
$1,052.00 is for 1961. 


Mr. Stegmayer: That is right. 
The Chairman: The yearly budget is 1969. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Right. If you throw th 
inflationary spiral in there that gives you th 
limits and that would produce a total perhap 
of $5,000 or $6,000. 


The Chairman: Well, actually for a famil 
of four it is now $4,536 up to date taking i 
the eight per cent increase in the cost 0 
living without troubling about the standard 0 
living. I thought those figures would be usefu 
to give. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Thank you, sir. 


The Chairman: One more question. Thi 
province has done very well attempting t 
meet the needs, up to a point, of the workin 
poor. It has done better than many othe 
provinces despite the fact it is not the riches 
province in Canada. Now, has it been pointe 
out to the department by you and all th 
others that by being flexible, half the cost | 
picked up by the Dominion Government 0 
the earnings. 

Mr. Stegmayer: I think some people ma 


have a comment on this but if you are refel 
ring to the Canada Assistance, Plan. 


The Chairman: Yes, I am. 


Mr. Siegmayer: Directly, sir, one of th 
things we face is that the Canada Assistant 
Plan will pay fifty per cent of the costs br 
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sometimes a disadvantage to province, such 
as Our own, has difficulty in finding the other 
fifty per cent to meet that cost or deliver that 
service. It is a cash grant. 


The Chairman: Well, of course, we are fully 
aware of that. If you have followed our 
ecord you will have noticed that members of 
his committee have protested time and time 
ain that we do not think that is fair. But 
when you are dealing with the working poor 
ind you are making allowances to keep them 
ff relief.... 


Mr. Stegmayer: Yes. 


The Chairman: .. that is the place to exer- 
ise the most flexibility. 


Mr. Siegmayer: Right. 


The Chairman: Because you are really 
aving something. My point is that this is the 
aing that you should be emphasizing to the 
epartment. 


Mr. Stegmayer: We have, sir, and I think 
lany other community organizations have 
one the same thing and I think in pursuing 
ur presentations you will find this theme 
ill recur over and over again. 


The Chairman: We shall pursue it. May I 
ly to you on behalf of the committee that 
ie brief has been presented in a rather 
nique way—this is a compliment—because 
hen you have finished reading it you have 
uched all these bases. 

It was very impressive and it sounded like 
serial which came out of the mouths of the 
‘ople who were concerned. 

We have read the brief. We have had pre- 
ntations, as you know, on many occasions 
’ people from various parts of the country. 
ur brief does not take second place to any, 
id your ability to handle the situation is 
ry good. 


On behalf of the committee I want to con- 
atulate the organization that you represent 


* coming here today and presenting this 
lef to us. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Thank you very much, sir. 


The Chairman: The next brief is by the 
mt John District Council of Home and 
1001 Associations. On my right is Mr. Eric 
2d, who tells me we already have some- 
ng in common. He is a lawyer and a 
mer mayor and I am a lawyer and a 
mer mayor. So we are getting off on the 
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right foot. Sitting alongside him is Mrs. 
Olsson, who is the president of the group. 
Mr. Tweed will open the meeting by giving 
us a run-down of the brief. 


Mr. Eric L. Tweed, Chairman, Saint John 
District Home and School Association: Mr. 
Chairman, honourable senators and ladies and 
gentlemen, it is certainly a privilege for the 
District Council of the Home and School 
Association to present this brief. We repre- 
sent some twenty-six schools which are 
attached to us and we feel there are some 
three thousand registered parents and there 
are probably ten thousand parents who are, 
directly or indirectly, affected by our opera- 
tions. 


Now, it is difficult and unusual brief because 
people say “What does Home and School have 
to do with poverty?” but we feel we are 
interested in education and our thought is 
that the basis and the real reason for poverty 
is the failure of our educational system; and 
we are taking poverty as not the unfortunate 
person who by perhaps illness or death of a 
supporting spouse is in a particular situation 
where they cannot support themselves but 
rather the able bodied worker who is willing 
to perform gainful employment at a wage 
level which will remove him from the pover- 
ty class. The man or woman, the husband or 
wife, who can physically perform useful work 
but cannot find work. 

We submit that there are two main factors, 
The first is the failure—and we are not going 
to be very popular—of our educational 
system to train persons to become useful 
members of the community. 

The second one—and again we are proba- 
bly not going to be very popular—is the 
dismal failure of employers—and this is a 
complete category—to employ persons who 
are capable of doing the work by insisting on 
what we call over-qualification. If you can get 
around those two I do not think you are going 
to have poverty in our communities. 


Dealing with the educational system, we 
feel it is not designed to cope with poverty. It 
is designed to train in some fanciful manner 
persons who have abilities to achieve academ- 
ic brilliance and those who do not achieve 
that academic brilliance drop by the wayside. 

Now, you may say “What do you mean by 
all this?” basically—and you have to go back 
historically—many years ago education start- 
ed out that those who were able to afford 
education were given it. If you wanted educa- 
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tion you went to a private school, or what- 
ever it was, and you went as far as you 
wanted to go and then you went out and got 
a job. 

We got the concept that everybody was 
entitled to education which I am going to say 
is a state concept and a very proper one but 
unfortunately this has not quite got across to 
the educators. 


We say children must go to school until 
they are sixteen and the school systems says 
“fine, we will stick them in the classrooms 
until they are sixteen”, but the educators 
have not come across with a program which 
will properly educate or train these persons. 


Our concept is that a person must be 
trained to take his place in the community 
and that training must be geared to the abili- 
ty of that individual. 


One of the previous witnesses mentioned 
that they had some little group which taught 
them how to budget and how to shop and 
how to do things like this, how to live, in 
other words, in the community. We suggest 
that that should be done at the school level. 
Why should a person have to go to school 
until he is sixteen, possibly get married and 
have some children and then finally because 
of the benevolence of a government welfare 
program be taught how to live properly, how 
to budget, how to get clothes, much later than 
they should have been. 

The present philosophy, we suggest, of the 
educational system is that it was developed, 
as I say, at a time when it was the perogative 
of a few and basically the program is still 
designed for academic training of those who 
would be community leaders. 

The philosophy of the system is not to pre- 
pare one fora useful role based on his ability, 
put to train and select—and the select are 
governed by the fact they have the ability to 
cope with the program, in a program 
designed to develop the trained mind capable 
of philosophical and scientific inquiry. This is 
where we find the academics. 

If you recall our program today, basically 
our whole educational system is geared to 
high school graduation. We all know that the 
training today in high school has nothing to 
do with normal living. You do not learn how 
to treat children, how to buy or how to shop. 
You take courses such as Spanish or geogra- 
phy or take philosophy or ancient history. 

That has nothing to do with living in 
Canada in a practical aspect. As people go out 
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and find these courses that they cannot digest 
in the period given they drop out—and we 
have a mass of drop-outs but the system does 
not worry about these drop-outs. 


In fact we had one very prominent educa- 
tor who stcod up in a school in this district 
recently and said “You know, it is really a 
burden that the school board has to be sad- 
dled with these people that do not have abili- 
ty. We should be able to get rid of these 
people. We should only train those who have 
a great and enlightened intelligence which 
allows them eventually to go on toa PhD.” 


We feel this is wrong. The school system 
does not support the vocational school or 
industrial arts training. It used to be you got 
to grade seven or eight or nine. In grade 
seven it has been cut out. There is a little bit 
in grade eight and if you are lucky you may 
get more in grade nine. This is the practical 
training which people use in everyday life. A 
girl learns how to cook and sew and various 
things like that. A boy learns how to work 
around the house or the basis of some of our 
trades, electronics, plumbing and that type of 
thing, but the policy has been to cut this out. 

Instead of searching for teachers who can 
teach this material, the School Boards have 
been closing our courses on the grounds that 
they cannot find teachers but they can find 
teachers to teach geography to the thirty or 
forty or maybe one hundred students out of 
the ten thousand students who go to our high 
schools. 

They can find teachers to teach Spanish 
courses—and I’m sure we have many more— 
or specialty courses but they cannot finc 
teachers to teach the basics in grade seven 0} 
grade eight. | 

I suggest that this is part of their policy 
They have not kept in tune with the times i 
so far as the education system is concerned 
They are training those who have the abilit) 
and those who do not fall by the wayside 

Now, there have been attempts by some t 
change this. They have vocational schools an 
technical schools. We feel this is not touchin 
the poverty level. | 

To attend a technical school now you mus 
graduate from high school before you can Bit 
With the vocational school, it was not to 
many years ago—I was on the Board at th 
time—where they raised the levels. You mu; 
get out of grade nine before you could go an 
then they raised the grade levels so Y@ 
couldn’t go to vocational school until you he 


graduated from grade nine in a _ primary 
school. It used to be you could start with 
grade seven or grade eight. 


_ Our feeling is that the method of education, 
‘that is how you take a child and teach him 
the three RRR’s, this is the responsibility of 
the educator who is a trained technician. 

_ The philosophy or the policy of education, 
what you should teach, is not the prerogative 
of the educator. It is the prerogative of the 
state. I think it is time that we got down to 
basics and said people should be trained to 
take their part in society and they should 
Start their training in grade one. 


_ The basics, of course, in our society today 
are you must learn how to read. If you cannot 
vead it is very difficult. I am going to suggest 
fa person cannot learn to read then they are 
obviously in a very different class of limited 
mtelligence. They must learn how to write or 
orint and you still find people in New Bruns- 
wick who cannot do that. They must learn 
withmetic so they can add up the grocery bill 
ind find out if they are being over charged or 
Inder charged. 


Once those are done and I might say once 
fou can speak to your fellowman in an intel- 
igent manner, once those basics are there 
hen the rest are what I call academic, 
heoretical training, which is very nice. It 
timulates the mind and makes them very 
lappy. But, learning the ancient history of 
xreece does not help me rivet a gun or stir a 
est-tube or whatever it may be. It is very 
ice if we can do it but I do not think the 
rogram should be oriented that way. 


We have put in some statistics to show the 
rop from grade nine downwards. Educators 
ay they are drop-outs. I suggest they are 
ropouts because of the failure of the system 
2 accommodate them. 


|The steps taken today by what I call the 
op grade people through government assist- 
nee, through the technical schools and 
nada Manpower where if you have been 
ut of the labour market for so many years 
ou get assistance and you can go back and 
strain. 


Isuggest this only indicates a complete fail- 
te of the system because you should not 
ave to go back and retrain. You should have 
een trained as far as you can go. It is like 
utting bandages on after the wound has 
een made. 


We suggest that a change would stop the 
‘ound instead of all these pellatives and 
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trying to bandage up something that has 
already happened. 


Mr. Chairman, going to the other phase of 
it and this, I think, is a very serious one in 
our community, which is the employer’s posi- 
tion. We feel that a major factor contributing 
to a growing number of the poverty class is 
the failure of employers to accept persons for 
employment on the grounds of what I call 
over-qualification. Employers are using 
schools as screening grounds to lower the cost 
of their own training programs. 


I was quite amazed just a few years ago 
when speaking to a prominent manager of 
one of our larger businesses who said SOW 
know, we insist for a certain job on grade 
twelve graduation. We have to train them 
High school has nothing to do with what we 
do. We have to take them right in and train 
them.” 


I said “Why grade twelve? Wouldn’t grade 
nine do it?” “Oh,” he said “Grade nine could 
do it but in grade twelve they are intelligent 
enough to take three months training whereas 
with a grade nine person you would have to 
train them eight months so we save five 
months in our payout for training. It is very 
simple”’. 

Now, if that philosophy is being followed— 
and I think it is being followed—you are 
going to find out that all of the people with 
only grade nine just do not get work. 


Again there was another example where a 
company was insisting upon high school 
graduation for a truck delivery man. Now, 
what a high school graduation has to do with 
driving a truck or delivering a parcel, I do 
not know, but this is what he insisted upon. 


I suppose he thought eventually the truck 
driver would work into it and eventually 
become a president, but that philosophy, I 
think, is wrong. 

He must go on the basis that everybody 
who is employed is not going to have all the 
qualifications to become president because 
they are not all going to be the president, so 
the employers have fallen into this error of 
economics. 

They are demanding much higher qualifica- 
tions academically than is needed for the par- 
ticular work. 


Many people can be trained with lower 
qualifications but it takes a little longer but 
the employer may save himself a few dollars. 
It is foisting a great mass of people into 
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unemployment and it puts us back in the 
poverty class and again the state is going to 
have to step in and give these people assist- 
ance which we feel we do not want. 


It is much better to have people working on 
gainful employment. Unless our policy is 
everybody is going to be on state welfare, 
then we must have a policy. Everybody is 
entitled to gainful employment and to do this 
the employer is going to have to accept his 
responsibility. 


Instead of saving a few extra dollars he is 
going to have to realize that he is part of our 
system of government in this country, which 
is a free enterprise system and he must 
accept the responsibility of taking in people 
who may be a little more expensive to train, 
but if they are capable of training, he should 
be able to do it. 


The same philosophy applies to a great 
many trades and professions. They are raising 
their standards far above what is needed and 
those who could do the work are just being 
left out and finding themselves unable. 


So our position, Mr. Chairman and honoura- 
ble senators is that basically two changes 
have to be made. One is the state must step 
in positively and say “Look, the educational 
system must be changed to ensure that people 
are trained to suit their ability, to prepare 
them to take their place in the community” 
and (b) the employers must be induced—if 
they will not do it voluntarily then steps will 
have to be taken—to take in persons who are 
capable of doing the work but are not what I 
call over-qualified. 

In other words, if he does not insist on 
academic training which is not needed being 
part of the system. 

If these two things are brought in we feela 
great deal of the poverty—in fact our defini- 
tion of the poverty class will be removed. It 
will be a much happier state and a much 
happier country. 


The Chairman: I have Senator Hastings, 
Senator Fournier, Senator McGrand and 
Senator Inman. 


Senator Hastings: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. Mr. Teed, I do not think the 
observations you have made in your brief will 
make you unpopular with the members of 
this committee. 


Certainly as we have travelled everywhere 
we have gone we have found this indictment 
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against the educational system. We are ina 
country where we seem to be hell bent on 
training PhD’s for the upper middle class of 
our society and the child from the poor 
received his first rebuke when he enters the 
system. He in turn rejects the system by the 
time he is twelve or sixteen years of age. 


We have found everywhere we have gone 
that the system has been designed for the 
upper income groups and that the children of 
the poor have the worst schools and the worst 
teachers and probably the worst additional 
facilities they need in their educational sys- 
tems instead of the best teachers and the best 
schools. 


I would like to make this point in respect 
to Saint John. How many high schools are 
there in the City of Saint John? 


Mr. Teed: Five. 


Senator Hastings: How many of those would 
be serving—in other cities they call it the 
inner-city school—that is schools which are 
serving the working poor and the poor. 


Mr. Teed: Mr. Chairman, I am going to say 
that the Saint John system fortunately does 
not in that sense discriminate because they 
are all lumped together. They do not split 
them at all other than possibly the Simonds 
High School, is the area which services the 
lower income persons or a bigger majority. 
Other than that the central high school takes 
them in from every community. 


Senaior Hastings: What was the one yot 
mentioned? 


Mr. Teed: The Simonds High School is im 
the Simonds region and that basically does— 
am going to say on the average—contain <¢ 
bigger number of lower income families thar 
the others. The others are quite a melting pot 


Senator Hastings: Do you know is there 
any attempt by the educators in the city, i 
your knowledge, to see that that particulai 
school receives added services or additiona 
services as compared to the others? 


Mr. Teed: I would say not that I am awart 
of because I think in fairness they are al 
treated the same. The Board does not, as fa 
as I am aware, recognize any poverty areas a 
such. 


Senator Hastings: They are all treated th 
same but by treating them all the same, yo 
are discriminating against them because tha 
child in that school needs more. 
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Mrs. Olsson, President, Council of Saint 
John Home and School Association: May I 
make a remark on the Simonds High School? 


The Chairman: Certainly. 


Mrs. Olsson: They have had a pre-employ- 
ment class for some years and this year it 
was cut out because of a lack of appropria- 
tion of funds. The teacher who had been 
teaching these classes of pre-employment stu- 
dents was not rehired and I have never been 
able to find out the reason for it. 


Last year the reason for not having as 
many students as they have had before was a 
lack of classroom space, but this year the 
2lass was discontinued. 


_ This took care of those students who were 
yot able to go on through to academic high 
ind it was just that, just that, a pre-employ- 
nent class and there were many, many chil- 
lren all through the Saint John district 
hat could have used these facilities that were 
tot available for all, so you see there are a 
meat many of these children that are being 
ieglected. 


Senator Hastings: They are not being 
ieglected. They are being discriminated 
gainst. Do the other schools have pre- 
mployment classes? 


Mrs. Olsson: No. This was the only school 
dat had pre-employment classes. 


Senator Hastings: It was not serving a 
seful purpose. 


‘Mrs. Olsson: Yes, it certainly was. 


y 

Mr. Teed: If I may say, I think in fairness 
ar School Board has followed the philosophy 
i the superintendent whose basic is “Those 
ho can shall be pushed and those that 
mnot fall by the wayside”. 


In the vocational school, which is one of the 
irliest ones in the Province, the same basic 
as been tolerated. The academic high schools 
ive been pushed. They have got essentially 
‘e best and they have even gone so far as to 
lopt an undeclared policy that when you 
Te new teachers for the junior grades, you 
ke new teachers just a couple of years out 
school because you do not pay them as 
uch and you can save money to pay the 
gher paid teachers in the academic schools. 


Mind you, I am not on the Board now. The 
hard has since changed. These things I could 
‘ver accept but that is the philosophy. 
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Senator Hastings: It is obvious the areas 
that need additional services are where the 
children of the poor are. The first ones to feel 
the brunt of a budget cut would be that area. 
The other schools receive equal services and 
they should receive less than the poor. 


We were in Whitehorse two weeks ago and 
we found that fity percent of the Indian chil- 
dren of the Yukon Territory were trying to 
absorb a curriculum set in Victoria. You 
speak about falling by the wayside. I think 
they put two through university from the 
Yukon Territory. The rest of them fall by the 
wayside half way between the white culture 
and the Indian culture and fall back into 
poverty all the time. 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Teed, I think you 
have put me in a kind of strait-jacket this 
morning. I have to agree with you about what 
you said about education in New Brunswick, 
especially when it comes to vocational educa- 
tion but I have to take exception with you 
when you speak about failure. 


As a former vocational teacher, I am part 
of the failure which you mention. 


When you look around at the system that 
you and I condemn our achievements still 
include producing the finest engineers in the 
world, the finest scientists in the world who 
can split atoms, sending a man to the moon 
under the most difficult conditions, I do not 
think we can use the word failure all the time 
because I think it is a very strong word, 
although on the other side I think it is a 
national word for you to use to make some 
people realize that there has been some fail- 
ure; but maybe we should say we did not 
achieve the goal which we expected. It is a 
little milder. 


Mr. Teed: Well, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 
First, I didn’t mean to put Senator Fournier 
in a strait-jacket at all. 


Secondly, I do not say as far as educators 
are concerned that they have failed in their 
goals. They have persisted in their goals. 
Their goal is to educate those they can in a 
theoretical system where the brain is stimu- 
lated and a person, when he is dumped out on 
the world, is intelligent enough to be able to 
analyze what has been done. 


That is their goal to a certain extent. You 
can get into many arguments, professional 
educators saying “No, no, you are not talking 
about education. You are talking about tech- 
nical training. That is not education.” 
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Now, my view is as far as education for 
J.Q. public is concerned it should be to pre- 
pare that fellow for a useful role in society 
and the goal they have set as educators is not 
the goal that should be set. 


Unfortunately I think a lot of professional 
educators have taken over completely and I 
think they probably notice, but the concept of 
education—and I have taught educational 
courses and learned more than the students 
did when I was teaching—. 


One of the first instructions I can recall is 
that only teachers know what education is 
and keep the rest of these fellows out and do 
not let them stick their noses into it. This 
concept is drilled, I submit, into leaders and it 
is a wrong concept. 


We are just as entitled, and in fact we 
should be running the system, not the educa- 
tional teachers, but what should be done is 
that it should be set up by the people. Not by 
the professional man who can experiment all 
he wants up in the clouds and come out with 
a, PhD: 

The vocational school has not been expand- 
ed in New Brunswick to the extent it has 
elsewhere and what I used to call the shop, 
instead of being expanded it has been cut 
down. 

I think this is the educational philosophy of 
the group. They do not want to teach prac- 
ticalities. They want to teach kids. 


Senator Fournier: I would go along with 
you in your comments on that. 

Now, you mentioned something about the 
employers. I do not take objection to your 
point because I know of many occasions when 
I have argued with Manpower where they 
insisted a young boy must have grade twelve 
to become a barber. 

I cannot agree with that and that is only 
one example. And it is the same thing with 
hairdressers and a lot of other things. 

Now, I can agree some boys need grade 
twelve to become a specialized barber, to do 
the grooming of hair and so on but the regu- 
Jar barber who has got good hands and can 
handle a razor, doesn’t need grade twelve as 
far as I am concerned. We have discussed this 
problem with the union and they have an 
argument about it also but I believe in the 
case of truck drivers and so on employers are 
asking on many occasions a standard which is 
too high, with the result that we have several 
problems facing the unemployed and those 
who are in poverty. Thank you, I pass. 
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Senator McGrand: On page one you say: 


These are the failure of the education 
system to train persons to become useful 
members of the community. 


I do not know whether you meant to place 
special emphasis on _ the word “useful’ 
because I think the word “useful” has many 
meanings. 

I think we agree that education should be 
something that trains the whole person, the 
academic, the vocational, spiritual and the 
emotional—and perhaps the emotional is mos 
important—in order that he has the ability t 
live with other people and to live with othe: 
creatures that exist in his environment. 

Unfortunately most people who speak 0 
education, maybe not today, but at least hal 
a generation ago, would say that they wantet 
their children to have a good education so a 
to be able to make a better living than hi 
parents did, and perhaps that has been th 
concept of education right along, that thi 
higher education leads to something that ma 
is striving for, and has forgotten the equall; 
important aspect of living. 


Is that what you had in mind when yo 
said that? 


Mr. Teed: Well, senator, there is a philosc 
phy, and it is not yet current in Canada, thé 
if a man performs to the best of his abilit 
he should be entitled to exactly the same @ 
somebody else. 

In other words, let us say I have limite 
capabilities—and many people possibly thin 
I have—and I determine to become a barbe 
As long as I am the best barber, of which 
am capable of being, I should be entitled 1 
$20,000.00 a year. If, on the other hand, I a! 
a genius—which I am not—and I am entitle 
to be a scientific physiothist—all right then. 
did my training as a scientific physiothist an 
I am entitled to $20,000.00 a year because 
am doing the best I can do in my line. If 
wanted to be a barber when I am capable ( 
being a physiothist, I should not get $20,000. 
a year. If I am not performing for the state. 

Frankly, I am quite sympathetic with thi 
idea but unfortunately this idea that tk 
higher you go in education the more mone 
you get, I think is wrong. We have the col 
cept now. 


Senator McGrand: Well, that has been tl 
concept, has it not? 


Mr. Teed: It has been but I think it is tin 
it is changed. We cannot exist because peor 
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who do not get that education still have to 
work and to live. They have to live on an 
economical basis. If you do not accept that 
then you have got to go on the basis of—ail 
‘right, those who do not get their grade twelve 
all go on relief and those who get past grade 
twelve—just using arbitrary figures—will 


then have to support those who do not. 


I do not think that is the concept of our 
‘society. If it is, I think we should change 
it—but I do think that a person is entitled to 
‘work and I do not think it is good for our 
society to say “fine, you did not get very far 
in school,’ therefore you are going to sit on 
your chair and we will give you a pay cheque 
once in a while.” That is not good for our 
country. 


I think a person is entitled and I am going 
to say the average citizen wants to do some- 
thing useful. He does not want to sit and 
twiddle his thumbs. We are forcing him to do 
that because we are not training him to be 
useful and there are those who are using him 
because it may save a few dollars if they get 
somebody else to train for less. 


About the spiritual side—I do not know 
about that. People say the church is supposed 
to look after that or the home. I don’t know, 
but basically I agree... 


Senator McGrand: You will agree with me 
on the emotional, that the emotional is impor- 
tant to a person iin order to live in his envi- 
“onment with other people. And adjust to this 
sort of thing. 

_ Mr. Teed: Oh, yes, I agree. We have got to 
each them to become a member. In other 
words, you cannot just leave them. Somebody 
jas got to train the person and educate him 
lot to live as a hermit because if everybody 
ived as a hermit we have no society. 


_ We also realize, I think, that there are limi- 
ations and even people who are genious have 
fery peculiar traits sometimes. I mean there 
tre two extremes. There is the man with 
imited intelligence and there is the man who 
3 a genious who does oddball things as well. 
Ne have got to train them both so they 
pecome useful members of society. 


| Senator Inman: On page five of your brief 
‘ou say: 

_ Many children attend school simply to 
_ retain family allowance cheques for their 
parents. Truancy is stopped in many 
instances by threatening to stop these 
cheques. 
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My question is this: how many children 
attend school to retain family allowance 
cheques? Is it the fault of the parent to want 
the cheque or is the teenage child in many 
cases allowed to have the cheque for spending 
money? I know of many cases of this 
happening. 


Mr. Teed: Oh, I would say in these cases we 
are talking about the parent who needs the 
family allowance cheque and the truant offic- 
ers—they do not use that term any more—but 
if the child is not in school at fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, say in grade eight, goes 
to the parent and say “Look, you keep the 
child in school or you don’t get the cheque 
while the child is not in school.” 


This is the kind of thing we are talking 
about. It is a practical method of insuring the 
child attends school. 


The Chairman: Actually I think you are 
talking about youth allowances. Up to what 
age? 


Mr. Teed: Family allowances up to sixteen. 
Senator Inman: I have one other question. 


Senator Fergusson: If you do not mind me 
interrupting, perhaps I should make a 
comment. 


I think the Committee somehow has the 
idea that Family Allowances stop the cheque. 
Actually I think, Mr. Teed, if Family Allow- 
ances report the child is not attending school 
in accordance to the Schools Act and that is 
the way the cheque is stopped and then the 
school reports to the Family Allowances... 


Mr. Teed: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: ...if the child is not 
attending school in accordance with the 
Schools Act and then family allowance is 
stopped because the child is not complying 
with the Schools Act but, the Family Allow- 
ances do not themselves stop the cheque. 


Mr. Teed: No, no, I agree. It is the truant 
officer who starts the ball rolling, but they do 
not use that term now. 


Senator Fergusson: This has come up 
before and I felt there was a misunderstand- 
ing by the Committee and that is why I men- 
tioned it. 

Mr. Teed: We find this is changing. We had 
some teachers on the Committee and they say 
the factual result is that you get a child who 
is not interested in school. He is fifteen and 
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he is in grade seven. There is no point in him 
going to school. He has been repeating every 
grade right up the line but the parents say: 
“Took Johnny, it is $5.00 or $8.00’”—I forget 
the amount—‘“You cannot work. You are not 
sixteen. You have to go to school.” 


So, he settles down in school. He takes the 
school term, as it used to be called. Word 
eventually gets back to the school authorities 
that he has not been at school who say “look, 
you know, he was not at schol last week.” It 
is the simplest way of getting it. The parents 
say “so what, he is not learning anything?” 
The simple answer is “you get him into 
school or we will report this and you will lose 
your cheque.” 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson, under 
the Act,—as I understand it, family allow- 
ances are paid on the basis of the birth of a 
child and his age. 


Senator Fergusson: They must attend 
school in accordance with the Schools Act of 
the Province. 


The Chairman: Does the Family Allowance 
Act provide for that? 


Senator Fergusson: I think so. I am sure 
that is the way it is operated. I forget the 
section. I am sure it provides for that. 


The Chairman: You were the administrator. 


Senator Fergusson: That was quite a long 
time ago now. 


Mr. Teed: Legally, I would say it is being 
used for that purpose. 


Senator Inman: I have one more question 
concerning problem B on page one: It reads: 
The failure of employers to employ per- 
sons capable of doing the work by insist- 
ing on over-qualifications for those they 
hire. 


Do you find many employers in Saint John 
taking this attitude? 


Mr. Teed: Well, it is not only in Saint John. 
It is a growing trend all over. The more intel- 
ligent a person is the easier it is for him to do 
it. There is a method. Instead of setting up 
their own screen and giving them whatever 
the tests might be, they set an arbitrary grade 
X, Y or Z and it is being done more and more 
by more and more people. 


Senator Inman; The reason I am asking is 
that in the Town of Riley, nobody does it. If 
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anybody wants a job, they get it, if they have 
a B.A. or not. 


Mr. Teed: Well, you will find it doesn’t 
work here. As I say I know of two instances, 
one where the general manager told me 
specifically that they insisted on this and this 
is the reason. 


Secondly, one of our directors told us of a 
case where the standard was to drive a truck 
was such and such and this just does not 
make sense. If everybody had a B.A., you 
would not have any truck drivers. 


The Chairman: No, I do not think that is sc 
at all. I know some B.A.’s who, as you say, de 
not know how to drive a truck at all. But that 
is not the point. These people want the best 
qualified chap that they can get to do a job 


Mr. Teed: No, I am not saying that. I am 
saying they have set a standard which is not 
needed to do the job because it saves 
them a little bit of money in training. I 
it takes a man six months to train to drive ¢ 
tractor-trailer, if he has got grade twelve anc 
it takes nine months to train him if he has 
got grade eight, once he is trained, he car 
operate a tractor. In fact, you find sometime: 
they are better operators. It is cheaper for me 
to say “all right, you must have grade elever 
because it is going to save me six month 
training.” Once they are trained, they are al 
the same. 


The Chairman: When you apply for a job 
isn’t the first question they ask, after askin; 
your name and address, “What experienc 
have you had?” That is always the next ques 
tion: “What experience have you had in doin; 
this line of work?” That has been traditiona 
since time immemorial. 


Mr. Teed: We are starting with people whi 
have had no work. 


The Chairman: That is a different thing. 
want to know just how good you are, hov 
smart you are, before I give you this truck t 
drive. It involves some responsibility. 


Mr. Teed: No. Our submission is that tha 
employer has a responsibility to ensure that | 
reasonable portion of his employees are wha 
I would call people who are not going t 
become college graduates, but they are no 
doing it. 

If everybody in the shop would be a colleg 
graduate, even if it is only sweeping floors,- 
that is an exaggeration—but that is th 
concept. | 
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Senator Fournier: I would like to ask this 
question. There is a problem when a boy has 
graduated from vocational school, he has his 
training but he hasn’t got experience. You 
have got to start somewhere. This is where 
the failure has been with the employer. He 
would not take this boy on. He knows he has 
no experience. He is just out of school but he 
may be a good truck driver, but somewhere 
along the line we have got to find a way to 
Start these people somehow. 


The first approach should be up to the 
employer. 


The Chairman: Senator Quart? 


Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman, Senator 
Inman asked my question but may I congratu- 
late Mr. Teed and I agree. I agree with the A 
and B of your recommendations if you delete 
that word “failure” as a compromise for 
another word. 


However, on page four you mention in your 
orief: 
We are not advocating that all those who 
drop out of school before completing 
grade nine would not drop out if Voca- 
tional and ‘Technical training were 
offered at an earlier age. 


think that is an excellent idea but I do not 
snow what the technical schools feel about 
hat, but I must say I know all the members 
~ this Committee know a gentleman who 
oasts about never going further than grade 
ix. He says: “Well, as far as the engineers 
ind lawyers are concerned, they all work for 
ne now.” He has just very recently given a 
heque for $350,000.00 to the Children’s Hos- 
ital in Ottawa and he boasts about never 
laving gone further than grade six, but he 
vas able to profit by some common sense, I 
uppose. 


I think your brief is excellent. Thank you. 


‘Senator Fournier: I would like to clarify 
1e point that you mentioned, Senator Quart, 
think we too often refer to technical schools 
S one thing. There are various types of tech- 
ical schools. There are vocational schools 
nd there are technical training schools and 
ou have shop training. It makes a big 
ifference. 


The average person refers to that as a tech- 
ieal school and that is wrong. 


‘Mr. Teed: As I say, there is a misunder- 
anding. We have two technical institutes 
hich require a high school graduation before 
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you can get in. The others are technical 
schools and I hate to say this, but I presume 
the more general a school is, the difference 
between a vocational school and a technical 
school is you get a grant if you go to a 
technical school. 


We have a technical school in Saint John, 
the Sant John Technical Institute teaches 
electronics and advanced things and teaches 
heavy equipment operating and this type of 
thing. 

Our point on that Section is that the rea- 
sons they are dropping out is because the 
school is not offering them a program which 
does them any good or which they can 
absorb, so they drop out. 


The Chairman: Mr. Teed, in the light of 
what Mrs. Olsson said to us earlier, that they 
are actually cutting back on this, and in the 
light of what you have said, that they are 
operating on the very old theory of perhaps 
even primitive education or the primeval edu- 
cation theories they have, how is it that this 
message—in view of the unemployment and 
failure of the welfare system—has not been 
gotten across, that you train for living? 


Mr. Teed: Well, I am going to suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that the reason is that education 
has become a _ clouded mystery, plus the 
philosophy of the educators that it is their 
business and nobody elses. Now, that is the 
same as a doctor saying “it is my business 
whether you are alive or dead.” It is not. It is 
my business. He would like to think it is his 
business. The same with education. It is our 
business but the educators say “don’t stick 
your noses in. We are doing quite well”. 


I think this committee will be a great 
assistance in pointing that out. We have got 
to have a shake-up. We have the same poli- 
cies now that we have had for close to one 
hundred years since they started public 
education. 


The same philosophy and the same trends 
will go on and on and on to higher heights. 
Attempts have been made, and vocational 
school training was one, to be practical. 
Teach them something they can use. This has 
not been supported. In fact I think there is no 
question: for a number of years those that 
went to vote were looked down upon as not 
being very bright, but this has got to be 
changed. 


We have got to recognize everybody cannot 
do everything and certainly I can do some 
things that others cannot—and others can do 
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other things better than I can. I cannot pound 
nails very well. 


Senator Hastings: Has education simply 
reflected the views of society? You said it is 
our business. Certainly it is our business and 
it was our business but we have failed. 


Indeed, I will disagree with my distin- 
guished colleague it is quite true we have sent 
aman to the moon and we have split atoms 
but in the meantime our welfare rolls grow 
and poverty grows so we have failed; but I 
say we have failed because the educational 
system simply reflects our views in setting 
the standards of education for the upper 
middle class. 


Mr. Teed: No. I am going to say education 
has reflected the views of the educators not 
the people, because they have never become 
involved. 


Fifty years ago if you did not go on to 
college, fine, you could have training or you 
could have become an apprentice. This con- 
cept has not caught up. Today, let me put it 
this way, it used to be a high school gradua- 
tion certificate was equivalent to a B.A. 
today. Today if you have a B.A., it is nothing. 
You have got to go out and get an M.A. or 
something else. 


You have this philosophy. I can think of 
one organization of which I know which does 
training. They set up an enrollment for which 
you must have grade ten. This was set up 
when you graduated from grade eleven and 
at that time grade eleven was quite high. 
Today you matriculate at grade twelve and in 
some cases you do not matriculate until grade 
thirteen but they still have that grade ten 
concept. They just have not caught up. It 
means nothing. 


I can think of the legal profession. It was 
not too long ago you graduated from high 
school and then you took two years pre-law 
and then you could article or take law again. 
Somebody—I know who it was—came along 
and said “look, before you can take law you 
must have a degree”—not a degree in philoso- 
phy—just a degree. It may have been engi- 
neering, but you had to have a degree before 
you could go into law and this concept has 
caught on. 


They call it up-grading. I do not call it 
up-grading because it has nothing to do with 
what you are going to follow. I think regis- 
tered nurses are a classic example. They have 
up-graded themselves out of a job. It is get- 
ting to the stage with registered nurses that 
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in not too long they are going to have to be 
college graduates and the person who does 
what I call the nursing—the ones we visualize 
who swath the poor patients brows and take 
thermometers, are not going to be nurses. 
They are going to be the registered nurse’s 
assistances. 


I think that is the most classic example of a 
group that I have seen who have upgraded 
themselves out of work, but there are other 
examples. 


This is the concept that we have because 
people just do not get involved. 


The Chairman: Look at the bottom of page 
three and the top of page four. You give us 
some statistics and I am satisfied that they 
are accurate, where you say that: 

9.8 per cent in New Brunswick have ne 
schooling compared with 5.7 per cent in 
Canada; 19.5 per cent in New Brunswick 
having less than grade five, while Canada 
shows 13.4 per cent. 


Why? 

Mr. Teed: That becomes a political philoso- 
phy. Basically a large number here is due t 
the poor school system which was in the 
northern parts of the province. This is being 
changed. And I am not advocating any par: 
ticular political system. We certainly think 
there is going to be a big change in this 
because the school system has been arranged 
but that it still is not going to take care of the 
poverty level or of those who are not going \ 
be able to take the system. We will still have 
large numbers. It is not going to serve. 


But that is the reason. It is from the north 
ern part of the Province. They just did not g 
to school for many reasons. 


Senator Fournier: I believe we find most 0 
our poverty in the group that has been get 
ting their education in those areas. They dic 
not get the education because the system wa 
not giving it. 


Mr. Teed: Well, Mr. Chairman, I can se 
even if we do have schools and if the presen 
system of education is carried on in fifty 0 
one hundred or two hundred schools through 
out the province, you would still end up will 
the poverty group. 


In some of those northern sections, thei 
schools are on a higher level and you woul 
find somebody who, because of limitations 0 
a lack of ability in some cases, just would ne 
be accommodated as well. A number woul 
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Jrop out and you would still have a group 
who are not trained for anything. 


_ Senator Fergusson: I have one more com- 
ment. I do not like to insert a note that is not 
n agreement with what some of my col- 
eagues have said because I do agree with 
nost of what they have said, but I would like 
0 ask Mr. Teed what education he feels 
every person should have. 

He said “Training for making a living”. It 
eems to me the objective of training for 
naking a living is not the only objective of 
ducation and poverty is not only because of 
2 lack of money and not only a lack of being 
ible to make money but there are a lot of 
reas where people have not had an oppor- 
unity to appreciate history and poetry and 
‘ther things that they learn in school. 


I feel we may train people that can make 
noney but get very little else out of life so 
urely that will be a poverty stricken civiliza- 
ion we would be developing. I would like to 
now how much education you feel everyone 
hould have. 


Mr. Teed: Well, senator, you have got a 
ery good point. I am not saying “train to 
nake a living” I am saying “training for 
iving”’, but that does include making a 
iving. 


Senator Fergusson: You referred to people 
1aking money and learning how to make 
roney. 


Mr, Teed. Well, you have to be able to 
apport yourself. It is unfortunate, but I will 
ut it this way. I have only changed my 
iews recently but I have come to the conclu- 
on, but let us say anybody might appreciate 
yme of the finer arts. They might appreciate 
lusic. I do not care if Iam a genius or lama 
unce, music is nice. Anybody might appreci- 
te a beautiful picture. I do not know if you 
oO or not. We are not being trained unless we 
et out of high school. 


Now, this is what I would call training in 
ving. Fine! If we go to work and make lots 
" money then what do we do? Do we sit 
own and watch TV? 


I do suggest you must learn the three r’s. 
ou must learn how to read. You must learn 
»w to write and you must learn how to 
unt. Then, once we have learned those in 
leory at least we can pick up a book and 
ad how to do almost anything else but 
Stead of learning calculus which nine hun- 
ed and ninety-nine out of a thousand are 
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never going to use or instead of learning 
some other wonderful course which nobody is 
going to use, maybe we should get down to 
some of the arts, appreciation of the arts and 
appreciation of music. I do not know, but this, 
I am sure, would make it a much happier 
society; but these things are not basically 
taught as part of the program. 


They are either extras or if somebody hap- 
pens to have enough money they might stick 
those in. I can think of courses which just do 
not help out living at all with your fellowmen 
which are being given and insisted upon. It 
used to be that Latin was given and in theory 
this is a similar line of training. 


Well, they are now dropping Latin and they 
are putting in a number of other courses 
which today have no part basically in prepar- 
ing a person to live with his fellowmen. 


I would suggest we have got to train them 
to earn a living and the employer must accept 
the responsibility and (b) we have got to 
train them to be able to utilize his training in 
a useful and practical manner. 


Part of it is not being done which is; Casi! 
Say, every day living, how to budget, how to 
live, how to buy things properly and, heaven 
knows, we are being besieged right, left and 
centre today by advertising which induces the 
unfortunate to go out and buy things they do 
not need. 


You have probably all heard many com- 
plaints that the social welfare cheque goes to 
the Dominion store or goes to the Supermar- 
ket and which buys exotic foods which some- 
body else who is earning a living would not 
buy in one hundred years. They have not 
been trained or taught or educated or what- 
ever you want how to live properly. 


You do not go buying strawberries costing 
$1.00 a box in the middle of winter when you 
have not got enough money to buy staples but 
they do it because they do not know the 
difference. 


Senator Fergusson: You think that should 
be taught in the school? 


Mr. Teed: It is not being taught where it 
should be taught. It used to be you learned 
that in your training but not anymore. 


The Chairman: You used to learn it at 
school with the domestic science course. 


Mr. Teed: They are cutting out domestic 
science. That was exactly my point. That is 
my point, they should get down to teaching a 
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person to live in his community properly and 
then if they want to go on and have all their 
academic courses for those that have that 
bend or trait, fine, train them. 


The Chairman: Mr. Teed, as Chairman of 
the Brief Committee, you have presented a 
very useful and helpful brief. On behalf of 
our committee I want to thank you and Mrs. 
Olsson for taking your time in appearing 
before us. You have hit the nail on the head, 
of course, and what you have said is both 
clear and true. 


The Chairman thinks that education is a 
diploma out of poverty and the committee 
shares the view that education is vital for 
them to take their place in society or at least 
to start to help them take their place in socie- 
ty. As Senator Hastings indicated, we have 
had this presented to us many times and in 
many ways—not any better than you have 
done today or any more forcefully by any 
had this presented to us many times and in 
many ways—not any better than you have 
done today or any more forcefully by any 
means—but we emphasize that it needs 
emphasis for them. 


On behalf of the committee, I thank you 
and Mrs. Olsson. 


The Chairman: We have a brief from the 
Saint John Board of Trade. On my right is 
Mr. Peter Wood, Chairman, who will make 
the statement on behalf of the Board of 
Trade. 


Mr. Peter Wood, Chairman, Health and Wel- 
fare Committee, Saint John Board of Trade: 
Thank you very much senators and ladies 
and gentlemen. I just have a few brief com- 
ments to make concerning the brief that has 
been put forth by the Board of Trade to this 
Commission. 


The Board of Trade, as long as I can recall, 
has been involved and interested in local 
society problems and since the advent of the 
Provincial White Paper dialogue has been 
going on and since the studies of this Com- 
mission started and in view of the upcoming 
federal government White Paper, coming out 
in the fall presumably, we feel that we should 
be involved in as much dissemination of 
knowledge in the area of the poverty battle 
as we can. 


Unfortunately we have not had enough 
time to prepare anything but a very lightly 
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documented brief and we apologize for that, 
but I think really what we are saying, more 
than anything else, is that we are really offer- 
ing an expression of our commitment to help 
in whatever way possible in the battle to 
remove poverty as an unacceptable condition 
of blight in this affluent society. 


We do not suggest suggestions. We are 
really asking a lot of questions and we hope 
that you will bear with us in understanding 
that this is just the beginning of this dialogue 
from our point of view and we hope to 
become more and more involved in the dis- 
cussion that will continue. 


The Board feels, I think, that the moral 
issues are great but even if we look at it from 
the purely selfish economic point of view of 
the sheer cost and the sheer waste of human 
resources then the Board really feels it must 
be involved in this consideration. 


We suspect our role could well be that of 
an attempt to clarify the attitudes of the 
givers. We see great, and we believe success- 
ful, efforts being made concerning the iden- 
tification of the problems and a study of the 
attitudes of the recipients. This is vital and 
these efforts must be successful but we feel 
also that almost equally as important is the 
education and attitude of those who give. 
This is an essential ingredient on the attack 
on poverty. 


Thank you very much. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, I have twe 
questions. On page two you say: 

Before the federal government impose: 

anymore social service programs on the 

provinces, it should properly determine 

just what the provinces really need and 

are in a position to effectively implement 


Now, do the provinces themselves know wha 
the problems are? 


Mr. Woods: I don’t know, senator. I woulc 
suspect this is part of the ongoing discussion 
The dialogue that is occurring on the White 
Paper is involved in this. I presume the prov: 
inces are going to come up with some pretty 
strong recommendations as to what the feder: 
al government should do and what the pro 
vincial government should do. 


I do not know whether that answers you 
question. 


Senator Inman: It does for the time being 
Well, my second question is from page four 
You say: 
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Should there be a differential allowed for 
varying economic needs of people by 
region as well as by rural versus urban 
considerations?” “What methods can be 
devised to assure that a solid base of 
citizen involvement is encouraged in all 
possible areas of delivery of social ser- 
vices? Can we be sure of that, wherever 
possible, private agencies provide all 
necessary social services? 


ow, the first part particularly interests me: 


Should there be a differential allowed for 
varying economic needs of people by 
region as well as by rural versus urban 
considerations? 


f course, I feel that there should be allow- 
ices. Have you any comments by which you 
uld enlarge on that? Perhaps some of the 
her senators would like to ask about that? 


Mr. Wood: I think perhaps some of the 
source people could answer that better. My 
vn feeling is that I am entirely uneducated 
1 the subject. I really have heard all the 
iggestions both ways and our own Commit- 
e have discussed it and come up with both 
les of the question. 


I think our initial thinking was that there 
ould be a differential. 


The Chairman: We will get back to that, 
nator Inman. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Wood, on page 3 you 
y: 
Community education will mean a team 
effort and the Board of Trade is prepared 
to do its share, particularly by involving 
the business community in social devel- 
lopment action... 


hat programs do you have at the present 
ne for involving the Board of Trade? 


Mr. Wood: I should say here, sir, on page 
ree we have used the word “change com- 
inity attitudes”. We mean clarify communi- 
attitudes. It is on the second line on page 
fee. “Change” there should be Sclawinyzes 
at is at the second line of page three. 
What we really are doing is groping for 
swers. We had some fairly strong reaction, 
ther sporadic reaction, to meetings and 
cussions on the White Paper; a reaction 
2inst some of the thinking for more social- 
1 in the country. 


[| think really what we have to do is to 
ablish what the members of the Board of 
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Trade are in fact giving publicly, what they 
do think and what their attitudes are. We 
have a questionnaire we have prepared now 
in which we hope to ask some of the pointed 
moral questions along with some strictly eco- 
nomic questions. 


Senator Hastings: Do I understand you to 
have no program going involving the Board 
of Trade or have not had any? 


Mr. Wood: Not on this subject, no. We have 
had discussions on the White Paper within 
our own group and we have had one open 
discussion with the Board of Trade and we 
are now in the stage of preparing a question- 
naire to establish the attitudes of that portion 
of the giving public any way. We feel this is a 
role we probably can play. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Wood, did you hear 
the previous witness with respect to the dis- 
continuance of the pre-employment classes at 
Simonds High School? 


Has your Board of Trade expressed a view 
or taken any action in that respect? 


Mr. Wood: Quite frankly, I did not hear of 
that until an hour or an hour and a half ago. 


Senator Hastings: Now 


you are aware of it, 
what do you think? 


Mr. Wood: I think the Educational Commit- 
tee certainly—or whatever Committee han- 
dles education with the Board, should take an 
interest in that. 


Senator Hastings: I agree with you. Further 
down that page, sir, on page three, you say: 
A consistent and major area of friction 
between the attitudes of the givers and 
those of the recipients is that of misuse, 
or alleged misuse, of social service funds, 
including unemployment insurance. 


Further on down you say: 


They are not prepared to support the 
growing number of perennial abuses of 
welfare assistance. 


On what did you base these statements? 


Mr. Wood: I think what we are really 
saying is that—if we sound as if we are being 
too direct on it—what we are really saying is 
that this is an area division between givers 
and recipients and it has been a constant 
source of irritation. The givers are always 
spieling off some little story they have heard 
about misuse of funds. They all seem to be 
armed with some of them, you know. 
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I think this is a matter that should be stud- 
ied and there should be some considerable 
assurance to the givers that any welfare 
funds are properly handled. 


Senator Hastings: In your view they are not 
properly handled? Do you think there is defi- 
nite misuse? 


Mr. Wood: No, I don’t, sir, not me. I really 
don’t. I think this is something that is a 
source of irritation and obviously needs clari- 
fying and obviously needs a lot of education 
for people who are really listening to hearsay. 


Senator Hastings: I agree with you and I 
think in your program of clarification of the 
attitudes of the giver, you will find that that 
is one of the myths we have got to dispel in 
our society today. It seems we are committed 
to the concept that to give is human to accept 
is a crime, and that is one of the great barri- 
ers we have got to break down. 


That is just one of the myths. I do not 
suppose there is anymore misuse of welfare 
than there is income tax evasion in this 
country. 


The Chairman: The abuses are about the 
same, 


Senator Hastings: If it is good for business, 
it should be good for the welfare recipient. 


The Chairman: But like everything else, as 
you say, it has grown up and been continued. 
We will have to keep hitting the myth on the 
head. 


Senator Hastings: Well, as I say, in your 
studies you will find it is a myth and you will 
not be making that statement. 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Chairman, on page 
three the first line reads: 
Another challenging test of government 
and people alike is to change community 
attitudes concerning ‘this matter of 
poverty. 
Now, you pinpoint two groups, the govern- 
ment and the people alike. Do you believe 
that the government is really the people 
responsible for the group responsible or is the 
government able to do that in a very impar- 
tial way? 
Mr. Wood: I am sure they could provide 
funds to the... 
Senator Fournier: That is a different thing. 
Do you find that it is difficult to get people 
interested in working on a volunteer service? 
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Do you find it is difficult to get people tc 
participate in these projects of welfare i 
the community organization. Do they have ar 
attitude such as “that is not for me. I have n¢ 
children and let somebody else do it.” 


Mr. Wood: I do not really know how t 
motivate the people to feel responsible fo: 
their fellowmen, sir. 


Senator Fournier: In your brief you pin. 
point the government and people alike. 


I agree as people we should but whethe 
the government is really the body to do it, 
have my doubts. 


Senator Quart: Well, Mr. Wood, again 01 
page four you mention: 
What methods could be devised to assur 
that a solid base of citizen involvement i 
encouraged in all possible areas of deliv 
ery of social services? 


Could that mean that maybe the Canadia 
Chamber of Commerce or the Saint John’ 
segment of it would take the initative in call 
ing a meeting, let us say, of the voluntee 
group in this area and the private agencie 
maybe investigate what type of involvemer 
they could provide in social services an 
probably establish a rapport between th 
social welfare workers and the volunteer: 
and sort of break down this professional jea 
ousy, let us say, which should not exist in 
sense? Would your Saint John Board 
Trade be willing to take that initiative? 


Mr. Wood: I can certainly put it to then 
yes. Their representatives are here if ye 
want to ask them. 


Senator Quart: Maybe I am putting you ¢ 
the spot. 


Have you many volunteer groups helpir 
both the government and the priva 
agencies? 


Mr. Wood: Well, apart from the co-ordina 
ing social services council, they would be #1 
ones, I would think. 


Senator Quart: Just one more question al 
I don’t know if this point has been asked 
all in our hearings. It occurred to me fro 
what you have mentioned about the abus 
sometimes the idea gets across that the fun 
for welfare are being abused. 


In campaigns for funds like the Red Feat 
er—I don’t know what you call them here 
but I do know definitely that there are quite 
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number of people disillusioned when they see 
reports of the cost of administration and even 
the promotional angle of these campaigns and 
10W very little is left for actual relief. Have 
you any reaction in your group to that? 


Mr. Wood: Yes, I had a reaction to the 
Jnited Way. I think the cost there is very 
‘easonable. I think some of the individual 
ampaigns outside of the United Fund might 
vell be pretty high in their costs. 


I have forgotten what it is in the United 
‘und. Perhaps Mr. Stegmayer could answer 
hat question. 


Mr. Stegmayer: I came prepared for the 
juestion, Mr. Chairman. I have an audited 
tatement of the Saint John United Fund in 
ront of me, which I will submit to the 
committee. 


Senator Fournier: We will take your word 
or it. 


Mr. Stegmayer: The cost of raising the 
1oney is about seven per cent. 


Senator Inman: Oh, that is marvelous. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Now, where the confusion 
rises is sometimes in delivery of services 
ecause people themselves confuse salaries 
2” nurses and social workers as administra- 
on but, if you want to make a comparison, 
Ir. Chairman, with the cost of running the 
chool system, most of it is charged to the 
ost of teachers. 


When you bring services to people you 
Ced other people to deliver that service. 


Senator Inman: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Mr. Stegmayer, stick 
round for a minute. Mr. Wood is going to 
‘an on you for another question. The ques- 
on asked was: should there be a differential 
lowance for varying economic regions, rural 
3 Well as urban considerations, having in 
ind what we have been talking about, 
aintenance allowance. 


I will ask you first: can you think of any 
ssible basis for saying the line is here and 
ferybody on this side of the line gets so 
uch and everybody on the other side of the 
ne gets so much? 


After we have your answer I will ask some 
ore questions. 


Mr. Stegmayer: You have put me on the 
ot, sir. 
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The Chairman: That is the general idea. 


Mr. Sitegmayer: I think in the voluntary 
sector, the point should be made that because 
of the inadequacy of volunteer funds, the 
relief programs or the whole program has 
now been accepted as a government respon- 
sibility. 

The voluntary sector has put its emphasis 
on guidance, counselling and giving citizens 
direction as to best how to organize their 
lives; but where there have been agencies 
that have been giving emergency aid. There 
has been a yardstick adopted which more or 
less is the amount of money available for that 
agency, the number of cases that have to be 
settled and the amount that that particular 
case needs, which is never enough. So, there 
is flexibility. 


The Chairman: But you see, what we are 
talking about—is the great amount of money 
that the government collects from all you nice 
people. You understand, we are talking about 
the government program and the government 
responsibility, and not the volunteers. That is 
what we are talking about, and let me help 
you here with your answer if I can. If you do 
not agree, it is up to you. In the light of that 
you pay the same basis of tax as I do, living 
in Toronto. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Correction, sir, we pay a 
ten percent surtax. 


The Chairman: That is for the privilege of 
living in New Brunswick, but generally on 
the federal basis you pay the same as I do. 


Mr. Wood: Right. 


The Chairman: You draw the same family 
allowances as I do and everybody else in the 
country does. You draw the same old age 
security as everybody else in the country 
does. Workmen’s Compensation is the same 
the province over. An arm is an arm and a 
leg is a leg. Unemployment insurance is paid 
on the same basis. 


Mr. Wood: Right. 


The Chairman: If there are tariff con- 
cessions everybody gets them on the same 
basis. Now, tell me: can you _ conceive 
of any maintenance allowance that can 
be paid on anything other than a uniform 
basis? 


Mr. Stegmayer: 
structure, no. 


Not under the present 


The Chairman: Under what system? 
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Mr. Stegmayer: I think that the matter of 
need can be introduced but if the system is a 
bureaucratic system, the flexibility has been 
removed and need can be interpreted differ- 
ently in different parts of the country because 
it is subject to individual interpretation; but 
then you face the conflict about the regula- 
tions that have to be interpreted and I think 
that perhaps the guaranteed annual income of 
some kind or a negative income tax could 
establish need. 


We all file income tax reports now. Or at 
least some people file income tax returns. 
Why could not all people file income tax 
returns which then become a measure of 
need? 


The Chairman: But do we do that now with 
old age security? 


Mr. Stegmayer: No, we don’t. 


The Chairman: Why should you? If you ask 
for a supplement with old age security you 
must file an income tax return. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Right, but other major 
assistance programs are based on an actual 
per deium or per monthly grants. It is per- 
haps the general exception to the rule. 


The other thing is that sometimes mass 
assistance programs are a political expediency 
of the need of a particular community. 


The Chairman: Well, without political 
expediency you do not get very far anywhere 
these days. 


Mr. Stegmayer: You may remember sir, the 
introduction of family allowances. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Stegmayer: It became _ universal 
because it was too difficult to administer a 
means test. As a result we are now paying 
universal family allowances to all segments of 
the population, many of whom do not need it. 


The Chairman: Yes. Of course, that is not 
quite true because I was there when it was 
introduced. 


Mr. Stegmayer: I remember. 


The Chairman: And so were a lot of other 
people and Senator Fergusson administered it 
for the province. The reason it was done in 
that way at that time was that the adminis- 
tration costs to do anything else would have 
been prohibitive. Today we punch a computer 
and the answer is there, and so this is a 
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different story entirely. Times have changed, 
and they are now discussing it at the very 
highest level, as you know. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Right. 


The Chairman: I should point out again 
that one of the complaints we have heard in 
your province, and in other provinces, is the 
fact that the basis of need was not considered 
at all when the provinces were put under the 
Canada Assistance Act. 


Mr. Stegmayer: That is right. 


The Chairman: The province was on é@ 
50-50 basis. We think that is unfair. We think 
that there is a special need for the poorer 
provinces particularly to have that taken inte 
consideration. 


Mr. Siegmayer: Right. 


The Chairman: That special need is appli 
cable to the poorer people. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Correct. 


The Chairman: That need should be taket 
into consideration and we have not t 
differentiate. 


Mr. Stegmayer: But then how can you— 
am asking you a question? 


The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Stegmayer: How can you—if need is. 
subjective thing and need arises because 0 
the area in which we live and because of th 
economic impacts and so on of the area 
there has got to be some flexibilities but th 
Act does not allow really in its total sens 
that flexibility to meet the needs of individu 
als. 


The Chairman: Let me tell you what th 
committee has been discussing, and it isn 
secret. The word “need,” of course, in th 
Canada Assistance Act has the widest possibl 
scope you can give it. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Right. 


The Chairman: It could mean anything an 
it is intended to be that; but what the con 
mittee members have been turning over j 
their mind is that income should come fro) 
the federal government, services from tl 
provincial government and the delivery und: 
the umbrella of the Canada Assistance A 
with all the acts put under it. There may | 
some cutdown but with an umbrella not t 
big. That is the general theory. / 
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Mr. Stegmayer: That is right. 


The Chairman: And this, of course, is con- 
stitutionally correct, if we still understand the 
Constitution, so that we are on solid ground if 
we can sell the concept. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Right. Again I think it 
elates to the economic climate in a particular 
rea. Even if the Federal Government says 
we are going to go to a cost-shared program, 
t should also consult—I think this is your 
oint, sir—with the provinces as to whether 
he provinces can afford to meet the cost of 
he rest of the program. 


An example is Medicare. Many provinces in 
Sanada have opted in for medicare but New 
srunswick has been without medicare for the 
ast three or four years since the inception of 
he program. 


In the meantime the citizens of New Bruns- 
vick are paying a certain part of the medi- 
are program for which they are not getting 
ny benefits; although we are told that medi- 
are will start on the first of January of this 
ear. 


The Chairman: You mean you are paying 
art of the medicare program for me? 


Mr. Siegmayer: That is right. 


The Chairman: That is right. That is exact- 
y what you are doing. 


Mr. Siegmayer: On the other hand, if our 
vel of health in the Province of New Bruns- 
rick is less—and I am only assuming that. I 
ave no facts, sir—than the other parts of the 
ountry then it may mean that New Bruns- 
ick or Nova Scotia or Prince Edward Island 
lay need more than the other fifty percent to 
leet or bring our services up to the standard 
[ some of the other provinces, which has 
erhaps a higher standard. 


The Chairman: I must say this to you: that 
| Our inquiries the greatest pauperizer of all 

health, pauperizing the individual, the 
mily and the generation. If you have a long 
rolonged illness you are beat. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Right. 


The Chairman: Now, in fairness to the fed- 
al government and in fairness to everyone, 
‘ovinces such as your province and other 
‘ovinces receive what they call an equaliza- 
¢n grant. No one understands it, including 
e chairman. Nevertheless they do receive it, 
id the allegation is made, and with some 
22427—33 
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substance, that what was intended to be an 
equalization grant to assist people on welfare 
is used to build bridges and roads. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Right, sir. 


The Chairman: There is truth in that, but 
this committee is not here to throw stones at 
the provincial government. But it is not only 
in New Brunswick. There are worse offenders 
than New Brunswick, if New Brunswick does 
offend, I do not know anything about it. 


So the problem of the committee is that 
social security is a matter apart entirely from 
other matters and should be dealt with in 
that sense. That is our thinking. We have 
come to no conclusion. 


Senator McGrand: I want to repeat a ques- 
tion that Senator Inman brought up, before I 
ask that question I want to remind you there 
is throughout Canada in a lot of places a 
great objection to anything that is a means 
test. They call it the ‘mean test’. 


When you start to talk about a means test 
in order to meet individual obligations of dif- 
ferent people, you are ina very delicate area. 
But what is meant by ‘region as well as rural 
versus urban considerations’? What is meant 
by that? 


Mr. Wood: I think we are really asking 
questions, as I suggested, sir, of you good 
people and of the world generally. 


Senator McGrand: You are asking ques- 
tions? 


Mr. Wood: We are asking the questions, I 
am afraid. I think what we are thinking of is 
that it is pretty obvious that there is a differ- 
ent cost of living when living in Toronto as 
against living in rural New Brunswick. 
Whether the various costs that are greater in 
Toronto and less in New Brunswick or vice 
versa, balance out or not, we do not know. 


Senator McGrand: Do not take Toronto. 
Compare the costs with Saint John and with 
rural New Brunswick. 


Mr. Wood: Well, I would think they might 
very well balance out. I should think there 
are some things more expensive in Toronto. 


Senator McGrand: I am not talking about 
Toronto. 


Mr. Wood: Oh, the rural? 


Senator McGrand: Compare Saint John 
with Hamilton or Havelock. 
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_.Mr. Wood: I would think this is a question 
we are asking. Really, I do not know. 


Senator McGrand: A bag of flour costs 
about the same in both places, does it not. 


Mr. Wood: Yes. If you are living on a small 
farm that is slowly going down hill you can 
still grow a few rows of potatoes and that 
sort of thing so you do have a slight 
advantage. 


Senator McGrand: You could go and cut 
your own firewood if you wanted to. 


Mr. Wood: Right. 


Senator McGrand: But that question has 
come up, whether there should be people 
living here paying rent. There is one thing 
about living in rural New Brunswick. The 
taxes pays the rent, does it not? 


Mr. Wood: That is right, sir, but they are 
the same as the working poor. The old farm- 
ers that have no family left on the farm and 
whose farm has gone pretty well downhill 
still has a pretty slim life but they can grow 
potatoes. 


Senator Fournier: There are two boards 
here: one is called the Chamber of Commerce 
and one is called the Board of Trade. Is that 
the same thing? 


Mr. Wood: No, sir. It is just the Board of 
Trade. 


Senator Fournier: There is no more Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Mr. Wood: Not in Saint John. They go by 
various names in various communities. 


Senator Fournier: Now, on page three, the 
second paragraph, we find this: 
Having committed the Board of Trade to 
the challenging task of changing com- 
munity attitudes leads us to another vital 
matter. 


What are you planning to do to change that? 


The Chairman: He said he meant to use 
“clarify” instead of “change”. 


Senator Fournier: How do you propose 
clarifying it? 

Mr. Wood: That is a good question, sir. We 
are attempting to do it by a questionnaire to 
see if we can’t get a consensus. We will not 
get a consensus but we should get a majority 
opinion, we hope, of attitudes on various 
fairly tough moral questions. 
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Senator Fournier: How soon do you expect 
that? 


Mr. Wood: May I ask a question? 
Senator Fournier: Certainly. 


Mr. Wood: Mr. Whynott or Mr. Ward from 
the Board of Trade. Can you tell me when 
that questionnaire, that we are hoping might 
do a little clarifying, might be circulated? 


Mr. Whynott (Member, Board of Trade, 
Saint John): Mr. Chairman, the questionnaire 
has been circulated to our Health and Wel. 
fare Committee. It is going to our Executive 
Committee tomorrow and will be circulated t 
our members in early September. 


I would just like to explain. The purpose 0! 
the questionnaire is to get some opinions fron 
the givers. The Board of Trade represents thi 
majority of businessmen in the busines: 
community. 


We would like to get some opinions fron 
them because basically they represent th 
givers in the community. We want to knov 
what they think about welfare programs 0 
social development programs. That is the pur 
pose of it. 


Senator Fournier: This circular will be dis 
tributed to members only? 


Mr. Whynott: To members of the Board ¢ 
Trade, yes sir. We are speaking for the Boar 
of Trade. 


Senator Fournier: How many membel 


have you got? 
Mr. Whynott: Eight hundred and fifty-nine 
Senator Hastings: May I ask a question’ 
The Chairman: Certainly. 


Senator Hastings: What was the motivatir 
force or what precipitated the Board of Trac 
being challenged to make this commitment? 


Mr. Wood: We have had a Health and We 
fare Committee for as long as I have bet 
with the Board of Trade. They have taken v 
quite a number of challenges that have bee 
passed out in the community on social prol 
lems such as like forming the United Fur 
and forming a social services council. The 
have been some things that have eventual 
been realized such as a study of ment 
health in the province. That was triggered ¢ 
by the Board of Trade. They have had 
interest in social probems in the area. — 
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Senator Hastings: I am just wondering: you 
cannot pin it down to anyone particular 
feason for having made this commitment 
with respect to poverty. 


Mr. Stegmayer: If I may address the Com- 
nittee. I think the idea was really triggered 
yy what was called a Forum Day in 1964. 


The Chairman: Which? 


Mr. Siegmayer: A Forum Day, where the 
itizens were asked to appear before the Board 
f Trade to state their concerns about the 
ommunity in all regards; business, economic, 
ducation, health and welfare. 


I think it was from that meeting that the 
itizens, before the Board of Trade, express- 
ng their concerns that the Health and Wel- 
are Committee had its development or its 
mpetus. It may have been in existence a lot 
arlier than that but the whole program of 
he Board of Trade in terms of social devel- 
pment, I think, stems from the Forum Day 
1 November 1964. 


Senator Hastings: And from November 1964 
)now you have not undertaken a program? 


Mr. Stegmayer: Yes, the Board of Trade 
‘as responsible for finding seed money and 
ringing into being the Social Planning 
ouncil. 

The Board of Trade was instrumental in 
unching the study on mental health services 


| the Province along with other community 
Jencies. 


The Board of Trade has been concerned 
yout the per diem grants for social assist- 
ice cases and submitted a brief. This was 
out three or four years ago. It is at present, 
_you heard, sir, trying to clarify the atti- 
des of the business community in relation 
welfare and social development. 


It has had a general meeting which it 
ared with members of the Board of Trade 
bring before them new developments in 
cial programs in this community, and I 
ink that along with its either fifty or sixty 
mmittees the Board has done a fairly 
cent job in prodding the community, par- 
ularly the section of the community it 
Sresents in studying this relationship 
tween economics and social development. It 
really operated by volunteers. The staff 
out is fairly diffuse because it has to service 
ty other committees. 


Senator Fournier: Do you have monthly 
‘etings? 
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Mr. Stegmayer: The Health and Welfare 
Committee? 


Senator Fournier: No, I mean your Board 
of Trade itself. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Oh, yes. I cannot answer 
for the Board, Senator Fournier. 


Senator Fournier: Out of your 859 mem- 


bers, what is your attendance at these 
meetings? 

Mr. Whynott: Senator, we have any 
number of meetings in a month. We may 


have one monthly meeting at which we would 
have anywhere from fifty to sixty members. 
We may have twenty-five meetings in a 
month with anywhere from four to five mem- 
bers up to twenty or twenty-five people at a 
meeting. 


Of our 850 members we have approximate- 
ly 250 members active on Committees, 


Senator Fournier: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Mr. Wood, you have done 
us a service and you have done the communi- 
ty a service by having the Board of Trade 
come in here as a Board and show your inter- 
est and your concern, Something of the 
activities have come to light. The Board of 
Trade has a role to play in the community 
because a large amount of its success depends 
upon the success of the community. You have 
presented your case. You have asked ques- 
tions. I do not know whether we have given 
you any answers. You have given us some 
answers. In any event, we have tried to play 
it fair and give you some answers to some of 
your questions. 


Thank you on behalf of the committee. We 
will adjourn now until 1:30 this afternoon 
when we will then hear the District Labour 
Council. 


The committee adjourned. 


Upon resuming at 1:30 p.m. 


The Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
order. We now have the Saint John District 
Labour Council of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. The President, Mr. F. D. Hodges, is 
sitting on my right and is appearing with the 
brief and to respond to questions. 


Mr. Frederick D. Hodges, President, Saint 
John District Labour Council of the Canadian 
Labour Congress: Mr. Chairman, senators, 
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this is the first time to my knowledge that the 
Saint John Labour Council has been a part of 
such an inquiry. I would like to say a few 
words on certain things that we have men- 
tioned here. I will start with housing. We are 
in agreement that we should have more 
public housing and that the public housing 
should not be segregated but should be inte- 
grated with the rest of society. In other 
words, we should not have a group of rich 
people living in one segment of our city and 
the so-called public housing in another area. 
This is bad because of the educational system. 
The children in the schools have the same 
type of people all week long whereas in socie- 
ty at large they have to contend with all 
society, of whom they have no knowledge and 
with whom they have nothing in common. 
There is quite an objection in this area to this 
type of society. 

We are strongly in favour of credit unions 
and co-ops. In this area we have a local con- 
sumers’ co-op but I know, being a director of 
it, that it is mostly made up of those who 
make over $10,000 or better. Too many of 
them are members of this consumers’ co-op 
whereas the worker, who needs it most, goes 
elsewhere to buy his groceries and such. 

We are quite in sympathy with the brief 
from the Home and School Association which 
was given this morning. We have been con- 
demning the educational system for quite 
some time. We are not in sympathy with the 
type of educational system and the grading at 
the present time. We feel that a person should 
be educated or conditioned for all of his life- 
time. The school education at the present 
time is an employment agency or a status 
symbol. We feel that education is something 
where a man or women will know how to live 
with himself as well as with his neighbour. 

The labour movement is organized to bring 
the unorganized to the organized field. In this 
area we have trouble because of the so-called 
establishment and their power to put obsta- 
cles in our way; such things as ex parte 
injunctions under the Labour Relations Act, 
which in my estimation is not geared to the 
needs of the worker in this area. 


I think that will be enough for the present 
time. I prefer to get on the hot seat and 
answer questions. 


Senator Fournier: Thank you, Mr. Hodges. 
You mentioned you would be in the hot seat; 
I think you will be for a few minutes anyway. 


On page 2 of your brief, the second para- 
graph, you say “Our Nation today is going 
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through a crisis and it is because of lack of 
leadership?”. Are you sincere when you say 
our country lacks leadership? 


Mr. Hodges: I am not talking about the 
political leadership. I am talking about lead- 
ership dedicated to the welfare of people. — 


Senator Fournier: I am not referring to 
political leadership. I mean leadership you 
find in all society? 


Mr. Hodges: I am afraid I can’t find it in 
this area or in Canada as a whole at this 
time. 


Senator Fournier: We are getting into the 
political side now. Here is what you say in the 
briefs: “The political machinery required to 
operate or function during an election, plus 
the extraordinarily high cost of organizing 
any kind of political campaign, limits partici- 
pations in our democratic government to all 
but a few.” i 


Do you really know what makes a political 
campaign so expensive today? 


Mr. Hodges: No. 
Senator Fournier: You don’t? 


Mr. Hodges: No. Why should it be? 
i 


Senator Fournier: It is because people don’t 
want to go to vote. You have to pay them te 
vote. 


Mr. Hodges: There is something wrong wit 
the system. 


Senator Fournier: A great majority of the 
people you have to pay them to vote. This is 
a crime. 


Mr. Hedges: Is it not against the law? 
imagine you are speaking from experience 
sir. 


Senator Fournier: I just bring this to you 
attention. 


Mr. Hodges: I will remember that. 


Senator Fournier: Then you say that th 
political campaign limits participation in ou 
democratic government to a few. I know | 
little bit about politics and never to m 
knowledge has anybody been, restricted i 
participating in any political campaig! 
Regardless of party it has always been ope 
to anybody. Again the point is that yo 
cannot find anybody unless you have the do 
lars to pay them. ae 


r 
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Mr. Hodges: Don’t people go into politics to 
win an election? 


Senator Fournier: An awful lot don’t care 
which side is going to win. It is how much 
hey get. As long as they are going to be paid 
luring the campaign. 


Mr. Hodges: I am talking about the person 
hat runs. 


Senator Fournier: I am not talking about 
he individual. I want to come back to my 
int. I think this is a false statement. To my 
mowledge nobody has ever been restricted 
rom joining a political party of his own 
iews. The door is always open on either side 
nd I hope it remains open. 


Now we will get to the cool seat. How 
aany people are paying rent in Saint John? 
s it the great majority? 


Mr. Hodges: I think in this area most 
eople in Saint John City pay rent, 75 per 
ent. 


Senator Fournier: Is the rent expensive 
ompared to Moncton or Fredericton? 


Mr. Hodges: Oh, yes. 


Senator Fournier: More expensive than 
redericton or Moncton? 


Mr. Hodges: In Moncton I don’t know. 
round here they pay $100 or over, $125 I 
unk is average in Saint John. I could be 
Tong. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, I was 
apressed with the statement of the witness 
ith respect to the support of the Home and 
chool Association and their brief presented 
lis morning. With respect to the section on 
jucation in your organization, do you have 
1 Education Committee or Educational 
ouncil? 


‘Mr. Hodges: Yes. 
Senator Hastings: How often does it meet? 


Mr. Hodges: We have an Educational Com- 
ittee that meets whenever it is necessary. 


Senator Hastings: How many times would 
have met in the last six months or in the 
st year? 


Mr. Hodges: In the last year I would imag- 
2 about six times. Different units have their 
m educational schools. We have one at St. 
ancis and this year we have a Canadian 
‘bour Congress school at McGill. 
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Senator Hastings: I wish to deal with Saint 
John. 


Mr. Hodges: The people from Saint John go 
there, they go from elsewhere. 


Senator Hastings: For education? 


Mr. Hodges: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: I am talking about edu- 
cation within the community. How often do 
you meet? 


Mr. Hodges: About six times a year. 


Senator Hastings: We had evidence this 
morning with respect to pre-employment 
classes at Simonds High School that had been 
discontinued. The witness said that worth- 
while courses had been done away with that 
had been utilized by the students. They were 
done away with for budgetary reasons or 
some other reasons I failed to find out. These 
were Manual Training and Home Economics. 
With regard to these pre-employment classes 
did the Educational Committee. .. 


Mr. Hodges: We didn’t know anything about 
it, at least I didn’t anyway. 


Senator Hastings: You speak about involve- 
ment in the community. We have the Board 
of Trade and they knew nothing about it. I 
am not condemning you. 


Mr. Hodges: This was in this other area. 
Senator Hastings: The Simonds area. 


Mr. Hodges: There is a rich section called 
Champlain Heights. I don’t think you will find 
many organized workers living in Champlain 
Heights. 


Senator Hastings: I am talking about 
involvement in the educational system of 
your City. The fact is a worthwhile course 
was discontinued which was being utilized by 
the underprivileged and poor in this high 
school. The Board of Trade knew nothing 
about it and you know nothing about it. This 
course is completely discontinued and no one 
cares. 


Mr. Hodges: We may care now we know 
about it. 


Senator Hastings: If we had not come here 
you would not know about it. 


Mr. Hodges: We are happy you are here. 


Senator Inman: On page 4 you are speaking 
about co-ops and you mention there is a 
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movement to discontinue them. I was wonder- 
ing why or how did this movement start 
because we heard a lot about them in other 
places and that they are growing. 


Mr. George Newell, Vice-President of the 
Saint John District Labour Council: Our 
points of view are based on the movement 
across Canada today to impose heavy taxation 
on the limited profit of the credit unions. 
Pressures we believe, from what we have 
been able to see, come from the banking cir- 
cles, the Chambers of Commerce, who are 
opposed to the idea of credit unions and 
Co-Ops. 


Senator Inman: I didn’t think you were 
opposed to it. I was surprised to see this in 
the brief because it is contrary to what we 
have been hearing in other places. 


The Chairman: Let us turn for a moment to 
Organization. How active iis the labour move- 
ment here in New Brunswick? 


Mr. Hodges: We try to organize as much as 
we can. 


The Chairman: Have you had any success 
recently? 


Mr. Hodges: Yes, we have success; not in 
the manner we like. 


The Chairman: Who does the organizing? 


Mr. Hoges: Each unit does its own. The 
Labour Council has organization of its own. 


The Chairman: Who goes out to organize 
any movement? 


Mr. Hogdes: Whoever is interested in pick- 
ing the groups up. 


The Chairman: What do you mean by 
“picking the group up’? 


Mr. Hodges: If a group of employees are 
interested somebody is contacted because, you 
know, we have to be very careful now that 
the Supreme Court has handed down a deci- 
sion on the Baldwin Operating Engineers’ 
case. 


The Chairman: You can organize new 
groups or your own. They don’t have to be 
part of yours, they can be separate and then 
join? 

Mr. Hodges: Yes. We don’t care as long as 
we get organized. 


The Chairman: You say you are organized 
in this province to the extent of 21 per cent 
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of the workers. Now, the national average is 
33 per cent. Why is your organizing less? 


Mr. Hodges: There are more obstacles put 
in our way. 


The Chairman: What obstacles would you. 
have that the others would not have? 


Mr. Hodges: Management. 


The Chairman: Management does not like 
unions in other parts of Canada. They don’t 
love them at all. They have the same obsta- 
cles. As a group what expenditures or what 
efforts do you make? 


Mr. Hodges: You mentioned the word “ex- 
penditure”. It costs more to organize in New 
Brunswick because there are fewer people 
per unit than in Ontario where you have a 
mass density of people. 


The Chairman: Newfoundland is more 
highly organized. Maybe it is the lumber 
people. 


Mr. Hodges: The sulphite people. 


The Chairman: What is the Congress 
doing? What is your organization doing about 
organizing the poor? 


Mr. Hodges: We haven’t done anything to 
be proud about. It is only now since the last 
convention... 


The Chairman: What help do you give t0 
the other organizations, the tenant organiza- 
tions and others? 


Mr. Hodges: We have offered them help. 
They haven’t told us specifically what they 
want from us. 


The Chairman: Was that offered some time 
ago? 


Mr. Hodges: No. The last month or so. 


The Chairman: Their problem has been the 
same problem for some time and you people 
who are in the organizing business ant 
understand the organizing business shoul 
have been out there long ago to help thes 
people. 


Mr. Hodges: I agree. 


The Chairman: If you agree and I agree 
why was not something done a long time ago? 


Mr. Hodges: Because others don’t agree. | 
is your job and mine to convince them. 
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Senator Hastings: On page 6, Mr. Hodges, 
with respect to the news media you say that 
opinions and throughts are controlled by the 
news media. 

Recent discussion in our Legislature on 
Welfare payments was exploited by the 
news media and has turned workers 
against their very neighbours. 


Would you enlarge upon this statement “ex- 
Jloitation by the news media’? 


Mr. Hodges: What was meant there was at 
yur last Convention we had a discussion on 
he White Paper and Social Welfare. Some of 
yur delegates took the stand they should cut 
Welfare out altogether and some of us had to 
ake the other side and convince the delegates 
md workers that Welfare is here and the 
eople should have no stigma. After all they 
lo read newspapers and they have Ty’s. 
\fter all some of the workers are very 
fluent. 


Senator Hastings: This was an ordinary 
lebate and a discussion and you say it was 
xploited by the news media. You had two 
pinions. Was it not fairly reported? 


Mr. Hedges: The newspapers never report 
nythin g. 


The Chairman: What he is saying is they 
eported the proceedings which consisted of 
1embers of the District Labour Council being 
pposed to welfare. 


Mr. Hodges: At the convention. 


Senator Hastings: You had a discussion on 
aé pros and cons of Welfare and it was 
eported in the press. Was it not fairly 
eported? Did they report just one view? 


Mr. Hodges: No, they reported both sides 
ut the side that naturally gets attention is 
ze one they want—Welfare is bad. 


Senator Hastings: Is that the view of the 
ress in New Brunswick? 


Mr. Hodges: You better ask the press. 


‘Senator Hastings: I will ask you. I would be 
iterested in your view. 


Mr. Hodges: From reading our local paper I 
‘ould say “Yes”. 


Senator Fournier: You mentioned on page 4 
'e problems of the working mother. Like 
any of the briefs presented to us you 
‘commend nursery care centres. Now as a 
tion man, a union leader, do you believe 
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that the married woman whose husband is 
making a good salary should be working or 
should be in the home looking after her 
children? 


Mr. Hodges: To that question I would say I 
am against that. 


Senator Fournier: Against what? 


Mr. Hodges: The woman whose husband is 
making a sufficient salary to keep her should 
not be working. That is why it is so hard to 
organize. 


Senator Fournier: And if the husband is not 
making a sufficient salary? 


Mr. Hodges: Then as we Say, day care cen- 
tres should be established. 


Senator Fournier: And would you blame 
society? 


Mr. Hodges: We blame society. We are part 
of the society and therefore we have to blame 
ourselves; not for all of it but for some of it. 


Senator Fergusson: I have one question on 
housing. There is a reference made on page 4. 
We know that we cannot provide adequate 
housing for our people without some help, 
some subsidization, but we also know and we 
have been told many times that there is a 
stigma attached to people who live in public 
housing. You say here on page 4: 


Unless we are prepared to integrate sub- 
sidized or other type of low rental hous- 
ing into our community we cannot erase 
the stigma. 


Can you give us any idea how this could be 
done? When you refer to other types of low 
rental housing what do you mean? 


Mr. Hodges: I disagree with you when you 
Say we can’t get enough housing. If we spend 
money for war we can have the same amount 
of money for housing. I dont’t accept that 
whatsoever. 


Senator Fergusson: I didn’t say we couldn’t 
get it. I said we couldn’t get it without 
subsidization. 


Mr Hodges: I don’t care how you get it. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you think you can 
do it without subsidization? 


Mr. Hodges: It reminds me of welfare. 
You call it “Welfare” for the poor and “Sub- 
sidization” for the rich. It is the same thing— 
welfare—whatever name you call it. It is 
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incentive or subsidy to the rich and welfare 
to the poor. 


Now to go back to housing, we say they 
should integrate it and we should not have 
one segment for the rich and one for the 
poor. We have one area in the south where 
they have a difficult time in getting good 
teachers. Now I was born in West Saint John 
and I came up in an all-white neighbourhood. 
I had the same teachers that the rich people 
had. Why can’t the other segment of the City 
have the same type of integrated society? We 
all lived there, we didn’t socially intermingle 
but we had the same teachers, the same chur- 
ches and the same playgrounds. These people 
I grew up with we talked among one another, 
we talked the same language. We may not 
like one another and we don’t belong to the 
same social clubs, I grant you that. There are 
certain clubs that are for all whites and not 
for union people. The trade union is not 
acceptable. We are not accepted, we are toler- 
ated, they despise us. If they didn’t need us 
to be the hewer of wood and the drawer of 
water—they don’t want any worker. What do 
they want him for? 


Senator Fergusson: This is what you think. 
Are you sure? 


Mr. Hodges: I think, that is all. That is 
wrong too, you shouldn’t think. 


The Chairman: Who doesn’t want you? 


Mr, Hodges: Society, those who control our 
society. 


The Chairman: Don’t want the worker? 


Mr, Hodges: They need them. Need and 
want are two different things. 


The Chairman: You said they didn’t want 
them and now you say those who control 
society need them. If they need them they 
want them to meet the need. 


Mr. Hodges: Need and want are two differ- 
ent matters. 


The Chairman: Let us get on. 


Senator Fournier: On page 3 of your brief 
you mention “When we can find massive 
amounts of money for giant office buildings 
and for extensions to breweries...” You are 
not against private industry? 


Mr. Hodges: Who? 


Senator Fournier: You. This is your brief. 
You say shopping centres and extensions to 
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breweries and paper mills, extensions of dry 
docks. This is private industry. When I read 
this here I am under the impression you are 
against these extensions. 


Mr. Hodges: We say if you can get. the 
money for that you can get it for other 
things. 


Senator Fournier: They don’t get their 
money from the government. That is pri- 
vate industry. 


Mr. Hodges: They get money for certain 
things. 


Senator Fournier: They may get loans. 
Mr. Hodges: Loans they never pay back. 


The Chairman: Now, Mr. Hodges, I cannot 
do anything about you making statements but 
let’s stick to the facts here. When you talk 
about a loan which is not paid back, I am not 
aware of any loans that are not paid back 
and which are made ordinarily by the gov- 
ernment. If they make a loan to you, try and 
see if they will give you a housing loan or 
any other loan. It is in the same category. The 
question was asked: Are you opposed to pri- 
vate enterprise? You say “No”. 


Mr. Hodges: If it pays its own way. 


The Chairman: A shopping centre pays its 
own way, and as far as I know the breweries 
pay their own way. There is no subsidization. 


Senator Quart: On page 5 in the middle of 
paragraph 1 you say: “Our Labour Council 
therefore suggests that programs be estab- 
lished for our older citizens.” Have you many 


recreation centres here for the senior 
citizens? 
Mr. Newell: Recreational facilities are 


limited for the type of people or the group of 
people we are talking about, they aré 
extremely limited. We have to some limited 
degree some facilities for senior citizens. Ir 
the brief what we submit to you is that senioi 
citizens who are living on an extremely low 
level pension type there is nothing we have 
seen available to them except a park bench 
We are simply saying to you that in thew 
declining years there has to be somethin; 
more valuable to them in our society for thes 
people who have worked so hard to build ou 
nation. | 


Senator Quart: Thank you. You go on t 
say: 
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It is hoped that the cost of transportation 
by bus, train or plane be set at half the 
normal adult structure at any time they 
desire and not to be used only to fill 
vacant seats when the transportation 
companies cannot find any other passen- 
gers, or to be placed on standby. 


| 
| 
t 
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I think that is very important. Senior citizens 
cannot be ready to pick up and go at the last 
moment. Therefore I think that a special rate 
on the transportation facilities would be very 
much better. I think that would support your 
brief. 

The Chairman: I think they have special 
cates for students. 


Mr. Newell: 
standby. 


Everything is based on 


| The Chairman: Are we talking about local 
ransportation? 


| Senator Hastings: Air transportation. I 
would agree with Senator Quart that it is a 
very worthwhile suggestion and the first time 
we have had it and we would congratulate 
rou on it. Sell tickets on a regular basis. 


- Senator Quart: On your local buses do you 
dave a rate for senior citizens? 
_ Mr. Hodges: No. 


fi 
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Senator Quari: What about the theatres? 


| Mr. Hodges: Yes, specials. 


|The Chairman: We were talking about 
hewspaper reports, and you said they had 
eported a meeting. Did I understand you to 
ay that at a meeting of the Labour Council 
fa the area here that members of that group 
yoted against having welfare? 


_ Mr. Hodges: No. This was at a discussion 
ve had at the New Brunswick Federation of 
sabour Convention. It was a political night. 
No vote or anything of that nature. 


|The Chairman: You brought it up? 


Mr. Hodges: It was on the White Paper. 


|The Chairman: Everybody is opposed to 
hat. You know that! I understood you to say 
hat you were talking about welfare, and that 
hey were opposed to it if any of their money 
vent for welfare. 


Mr. Hodges: We had to change our opinion 
welfare. We have changed some of their 
‘pinions on welfare, I hope. 
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Senator Inman: Do you have centres here 
for senior citizens where they can go in the 
evening and see TV? 


Mr. Hodges: Three, I think, Senator Inman. 


Mr. Reg. Saunders: There is one in East 
Saint John and one in the north end and one 
in the west side of the City where they can 
go and get together in a community spirit. It 
has been organized. 


Senator Quari: Do they serve meals? 


Mr. Saunders: From my understanding they 
have little lunches, a little get-together. They 
do not have too much money to work with 
here. The money is not available like in 
Toronto. 


The Chairman: You are a member of the 
congress? 


Mr. Saunders: Yes, I am, I think I am a 
delegate. 


The Chairman: You are a member of the 
union? 

Mr. Saunders: Yes. 

The Chairman: I imagine that members 
who have been members of the union find 


themselves in the homes from time to time, 
do they? 


Mr. Saunders: I think the union members 
do go around to visit. 


Mr, 
there. 


Hodges: Mr. Saunders lives down 


The Chairman: Mr. Saunders, Senator 
Quart asked you whether they had meals and 
other things and you said you didn’t know. 
Mr. Hodges tells me you live in that area. 


Mr. Saunders: I live, sir, in an area of 
subsidized housing. As I say, they have 
formed three or four groups, three that I 
know of. They do have meetings regularly 
once a month and they go for shows and they 
do exactly what the Senator has asked me. 
Now we are in a disparity area and funds are 
limited in this part of New Brunswick. They 
do the best they can for them. 


Mrs. Catherine Gale: I might be able to 
give you some information. They have centres 
for dropping in for recreation and a cup of 
tea and so on. They have also organized bus 
tours in the summer taking them on week- 
end trips and to the beach for picnics. There 
is nowhere that they serve actual meals but 
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they have lunches for special occasions. The 
YMCA has a Senior Citizen Club that meets 
once a week and it has a program with 
refreshments for special occasions like birth- 
days and so on. This is an area which has 
been slow in progressing in our City but it 
has developed and at this point has quite a 
good program even though it has a long way 
to go. In fact the senior citizens in the Prov- 
ince are organized to the point where they 
have had a day long convention this summer 
in one of the church facilities and they drew 
up all kinds of things. I think they even have 
a Constitution. They are well organized in 
Moncton too and I think you will be hearing 
from them. This is something that is coming 
along quite well. 


Mr, Joseph Drummond, Human Righis 
Commissioner, NSACP: I am quite surprised 
to hear about these senior citizens because we 
have a certain segment of our community in 
the City, some who came with the Loyalists, 
and they have been grossly neglected in the 
senior citizen activities. Those are the senior 
members of the Black community. 


The Chairman: That is all contained in the 
brief. You will have your time to present 
that. 


I happen to know a great number of 
Labour Councils across the country, and 
almost all of them have a committee that is 
devoted to looking after the old folks’ homes. 
They make visits and report back. Would you 
not have that sort of committee in your 
organization here? 


Mr. Hodges: That is the first time I knew 
the Labour Council had one. Of course I don’t 
know them all. 


The Chairman: Let us talk about the mini- 
mum wage. What is the minimum wage in 
this province? 


Mr. Hodges: Do you want the Minimum 
Wage Act? 


The Chairman: What is it? 


Mr. Hodges: I will put that to Mr. Craig. 
You would have to have the Act. 


The Chairman: Who knows it? 


Mr. Bill Craig, Canadian Labour Congress: 
The minimum wage is $1.10 for a factory 
worker and $1.00 for service like restaurants 
and hotels. 
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The Chairman: Men and women the same, 
$1.10 and $1.00? 


Mr. Craig: Of course there is the federal 
Minimum Wage Act. 


The Chairman: I am talking about the pro- 
vincial. We are aware of the federal. 


Mr. Hodges: The minimum wage doesn’t 
cover everything. ; 


Mr. Craig: It doesn’t cover domestics and 
that sort of thing. 


The Chairman: It doesn’t cover domestics in 
other parts of Canada. The exemptions are 
what makes it ineffective. $1.65 is the mini- 
mum wage federally. 


Mr. Craig: In some instances it is $1.25, in 
mining and lumbering at least. 


The Chairman: The minimum wage has 
been moving up somewhat in some of the 
other provinces. Is there any prospect at all 
for it moving here? 


Mr. Craig: It is under review by the Mini- 
mum Wage Board now. 


The Chairman: Do you know how it com- 
pares with next door? 


Mr. Craig: Nova Scotia is zoned in different 
zones and different rates in each zone. I don’t 
think it is any higher in the zone that has the 
highest rate. 


Senator Fournier: What is your working 
week? 


Mr. Craigs: Forty-eight hours, time and a 
half after that. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hodges, thank you very 
much for taking the pains and the concern to 
present a brief to indicate your interest in the 
people who are poverty stricken. It has been 
our experience that where we find working 
people highly organized we seldom find them 
in poverty. That is why we have asked the 
questions, so that you will do what you can in 
the way of organizing these people to help 
them get out of poverty. Thank you very 
much. | 


The Chairman: We have a brief from Mr. 
Alan Martin, President of the Students 
Representative Council of U.N.B. at Saint 
John. He will explain how he came here fa 
make a short statement indicating what 1s 
contained in the brief. 
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Mr. Alan Martin, President of Students 
Representative Council of U.N.B.: Mr. Chair- 
man, fellow senators—I shouldn’t say “fellow” 
I am not one yet! Ladies and gentlemen. 
Although I was approached through the Stu- 
dents Representative Council I am not pre- 
senting this as someone involved with the 
Council. I am presenting it as an individual 
university student. Hopefully my views will 
represent that and if the students across 
Canada do the same they can present some 
sort of cross-section of how university stu- 
dents feel about the idea of poverty in Canada 
ao the problems it presents. 


In my introduction in the brief I stated that 
not being involved in any welfare or aid 
group that my ideas and my proposals pre- 
sent a much wider base than other briefs 
which are geared toward individual group 
aims. I still stick by this because I feel this is 
lacking in all the briefs. They are presenting 
ome small aim in their brief and I think a 
more general type of brief is needed. 


When initially deciding on the scope of the 
wief the first question I faced was how can 
such a rich nation as Canada have a poverty 
sroblem of any great magnitude. If we looked 
at the countries around the world like Biafra 
md Pakistan and China we must realize that 
10 one in Canada is poor by world standards. 
Then you try and tell a person who is living 
n the slums this. You try and tell him this 
md he will approach you with this sort of 
\pproach: you look at what you have and you 
‘ook at what I have and then try and tell us 
ve are both not poor. I agree fully and this is 
tow I think we should meet the context of 
yur approach: the fact we are dealing with 
»overty in Canada, not poverty in the world. 


_In this context we must again question: 
Why does Canada have a poverty problem? I 
hink the key to the problem is environment. 
f we could only say that every Canadian has 
qual chances of success and that all Canadi- 
N citizens enjoy the same basic privileges 
Ow easy it would be and how much it would 
ase our souls. Yet how can a slum dwelling 
amily whose parents have not finished high 
cthool and who are now only periodically 
mployed ever raise a child that has an equal 
hance with a child whose parents are college 
ducated and the family is planted in the 
tiddle or upper class of Canada. It would 
ake a poorer child of Superior intelligence, 
esire and stamina to achieve the position 
aat the middle-class child achieved at birth. 


This environment creates a wall around the 
overty class, sealing them off from society, a 
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wall fortified with ignorance on both sides. It 
is ignorance on the side of the middle and 
upper class in that they hardly know the 
problems that the poor are meeting day to 
day. On the other side the poverty stricken 
are retarded in their surroundings in the fact 
that they will never have an equal chance 
and it will take a superior person from their 
environment to have the same chance as a 
person in the middle or upper class. 


My proposals are, I would say, fairly basic 
and really some of them are involved in 
things I have seen happen in Saint John 
itself. I think this wall must be broken down 
by the enlightenment of the public to the 
poverty problem and most important self-help 
groups which the poverty stricken can create 
through themselves and thus alleviate the 
problem through themselves rather than 
having some outsider come in and do it for 
them. 


My emphasis is on the fact that if we are to 
do away with the permanent poverty class we 
must combat the environment or social set- 
ting that creates it. This must not be done by 
straight economic programs, such as the guar- 
anteed annual income unless it is supple- 
mented by programs in the field of education 
and recreation. This is what I have dealt 
with, the fields of education and recreation. I 
think I will go through some of the proposals 
in my brief. 


There are many agencies which are educat- 
ing the poor in programs which could be 
more beneficial if they were supported more 
substantially by government. Many could be 
self-help agencies which, once established, 
would offer minimal cost to government. In 
Saint John the poor have been encouraged to 
organize themselves through self-help groups 
formed in the South end and the Crescent 
Valley areas. The plan should be supported to 
the extent of establishing community centres 
where a number of services could be offered. 
First of all trained personnel, some trained 
social workers with others merely welfare 
recipients who are recognized community 
leaders, could act as supervisors and resource 
personnel. Day courses for mothers could be 
offered in much needed subjects as birth con- 
trol, family care, family budgeting or what- 
ever courses the people want or need. The 
basis behind such a program is that if a 
person is learning and communicating with 
others the feeling of pessimism will soon dis- 
appear. At the same time a day nursing 
centre could be in operation to alleviate 
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mothers of their burden with pre-school 
children. 


The purposes of such a centre are fairly 
obvious. First of all the low-income group is 
becoming organized in a self-help type group 
which would create a much-needed voice for 
them in community affairs. Also a community 
centre would establish a community entity or 
feeling to combat the feelings of neglect and 
alienation these people often encounter. 


Another proposal in the line of education is 
expanding the use of night schools and tech- 
nical schools. At present an individual who is 
lacking a basic education, such as grade 
school, or has no specific trade, will be subsi- 
dized by the Federal government to enable 
him to go to technical school. I don’t think 
they are fulfilling one basic need. That is the 
fact that night courses or courses offered to 
adults in the field of economics, legal rights of 
the individual, and this sort of thing, should 
be intended to educate the person beyond the 
point of employment. The fact is that one of 
the things sadly lacking in most slum areas or 
areas of just low income is the fact that the 
environment is not creating a good atmos- 
phere for a child to learn in so any person 
involved in the low income bracket is now 
learning for the one basic reason—to get a 
job. There is another need—just the idea of 
education for the sake of education and this 
would create a better atmosphere for the 
child. 


Now I come to the idea of recreation and 
the lack of it. There are three proposals I 
brought forth. One was through watching 
what is going on in Saint John area and the 
idea of drop-in centres where the centre is 
run by the youth and the programs planned 
by youth. This has been done through the 
work of Ron Brothers and I feel this is a very 
good program when you think that frustra- 
tion in school is at its peak during this age 
group. I think the idea of a Drop-In centre 
where they are creating their own programs 
is very beneficial. Another program designed 
for the younger children is the day camp and 
resident camping. 

Once again I will quote from the brief, at 
page 8: 

Although programs of this sort are 
being carried out at present their scope is 
quite small. For instance last year was 
the first year a resident camp was offered 
completely free of charge specifically to 
children between the ages of 9 and 12 
years whose low-income background 
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would otherwise have prevented them 
from attending. It involved about 100 
young boys. Much more of ‘this work is 
needed. It offers an ideal chance for a 
poor child to get away from the crowded 
urban setting, to enjoy optimum chances 
for not only recreation, but also to break 
down the feeling of frustration and rest- 
lessness these children often have in the 
city. If enough resources were offered 
every child could have a chance to attend 
camp for a few weeks while the rest of 
the summer they could attend day camp 
and other recreation programs as are Car- 
ried on in any urban area. Yet the key te 
the success of such programs is that 
enough qualified staff with enough ade- 
quate resources to work with are main. 
tained for them. 


My final idea is for the working youth 
That is the working youth who probably 
dropped out of school between the age: 
of 16 and 21 and really does not hav 
enough qualifications to maintain | 
proper standard of living by Canadiat 
standards. There is a lack of program 
for them. The idea for this program 
comes from the universities across th 
nation where the trend is toward co-0 
housing. Co-op housing offers cheape 
accommodations than residence housin 
because the bulk of the work is done b 
the residents. At the same time the res! 
dents are providing a social function fo 
themselves by the mere fact that ther 
are a number of them living and workin 
together. This idea could be used to brin 
together the young worker (possibly 
drop-out who is not making enough t 
sustain an adequate living, with other 
like himself). Co-operatively they coul 
discuss mutual problems, offer eac 
other moral support and probably t 
more equipped to survive the rat-race ( 
Western society. Like the communit 
centre, night courses could be offered 1 
enable the residents to better themselvé 
or just to learn some basics which woul 
be of some use to them. The bas 
thought is that as a group they ¢@ 
help each other while as individuals the 
are often helpless. 


That pretty well concludes ‘my proposa 
but my basic thought is that in presenting 
brief I am not trying to present the hard co! 
facts of what my proposals are. I think t 
major problem is in the environment and 
you are going to propose any programs yt 
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hould not forget about the fact that most 
roblems are derived from the environment 
f the poverty stricken and if you are going 
o try and solve the problem, if it is to be 
olved at all, you must deal with it in terms 
f their environment. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Martin, I would like 
o thank you for your brief and I no doubt 
peak for every member of the Committee. 
Ve have found that one of the greatest tasks 
ve have to perform is to educate people and 
f we can be as sucessful as you have been 
re will have succeeded and I hope we can. 


I would like to deal with one of your pro- 
osals, the Drop-In Centre. I didn’t catch the 
ame of the organization. 


The Chairman: Senator Hastings, the next 
rief deals with the expert on Drop-In Cen- 
‘es. Perhaps we could leave it to them. 


Senator Hastings: Could I ask the witness 
question? What counselling does he receive 
1ere that he would not receive at a school? 


Mr. Martin: At school, as I have already 
uid, the frustration is at its peak because at 
iat time in school the school is geared to 
ae thing and one thing only and that is 
jlucation through books, through teaching, 
ad the curriculum is so rigid there is no 
im for private counselling. I have expe- 
enced this myself. It was my frustration in 
hool at this time, I would say between 
rade 6 and Grade 10. This is when it is at its 
sak because you are feeling you want some- 
ling more than learning through books at 
is time and yet that is what you are faced 
ith day-to-day in school life. That is all you 
‘e being faced with. 


Senator Hastings: What do you get there? 


Mr. Martin: At the Drop-In Centre you are 
t faced with a rigid program; you are allow- 
lto make your own program; you go at your 
vn speed and do whatever you feel like that 
ticular day. I am saying that school is too 
Zid at that time for any person involved in 
hool. They need some sort of outlet for their 
creational needs. 


Senator Hastings: Are your clients at the 
7op-In Centre there because of frustration 
is it psychological problems? 


Mr. Martin: I don’t know. I haven’t been 
volved with a Drop-In Centre. I think that 
More of a question for someone who is an 
pert. 
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Senator Fournier: Mr. Martin, if I were a 
complete stranger not living in Canada and I 
read your brief I would be under the im- 
pression we were doing very poor job in 
education. Being a Canadian living in Can- 
ada I think it is little better than what you 
have presented to us. 


Mr. Martin: You must realize, Senator 
Fournier, I say we are dealing with Canada. 
We are not dealing with the world. Certainly 
our technical standards are very high in the 
world. We are dealing with people in relation 
to people in Canada. We are dealing with 
Canadians in relation to Canadians. I am 
saying that our technical standards of the low 
income are very low in relation to other 
Canadians; not in the world. 


Senator Fournier: You say here on page 6 
of your brief: “Both technical school and 
night school courses should be offered to 
adults in fields of economics, legal rights of 
an individual, etcetera.” 


Now, you must know that not only millions 
but billions of dollars are spent in Canada to 
build vocational schools and one of the prob- 
lems that some of the schools are facing now 
is not the building, it is not the money, it is 
the interest of the people to go. to these 
schools. There is always a problem filling up 
the night schools. The availability is there, 
the schools are there, the teachers are there, 
and the people won’t go unless they are being 
paid. In the daytime you have to organize 
classes and if you don’t pay their transporta- 
tion they don’t go to school. They don’t want 
to learn something they want to go to school 
because they draw a salary. 


Mr, Martin: This is what I feel is wrong. I 
feel the night schools and technical schools 
are failing to fulfill a need. The courses are 
just the basic idea of education and not the 
idea of training someone for a particular 
place in the industrial society. That is not 
what I am trying to get at. I say the night 
schools and technical schools are already ful- 
filling that need and if someone wants to do 
this he has the proper chance. I am saying 
they are not helping to create an environment 
in the child’s home that is good for learning. 
If you have read this quotation it states that 
the low income homes have relatively few 
resources in the area of education. This is 
what is lacking more than anything else. If 
you are going to provide night schools and 
technical schools I think you should create in 
the adult’s mind, since he will be the major 
socializing agent of a child, that education is 
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something beyond the job role. The fact is 
education is something someone should be 
doing all his life and you should never be 
satisfied with the education you have. The 
fact is education is not something for the idea 
of gaining a better job but the idea of better- 
ing yourself. 


Senator Fournier: Which leads to a better 
job? 


Mr, Martin: They go together but the tech- 
nical schools and the night schools concen- 
trate on one thing and leave out the other 
and the fact is the child is brought up think- 
ing of going to school and getting a job and 
that is it. You go to school, you get the job 
and if you are satisfied you don’t try and 
educate yourself for the rest of your life 
because you have the job you want. That is 
not my idea of education. 


Senator Fournier: I don’t see it exactly as 
you do. 


The Chairman: Do lawyers and accountants 
and others who are professional continue 
their education, as you suggest, throughout 
the rest of their lives? 


Mr. Martin: Some certainly do. They con- 
tinue their education in their particular field. 


The Chairman: Do the men we train to be 
carpenters and bricklayers, or whatever we 
train them to be, prove themselves as they 
continue with their work and as they grow 
older? And do they do a better job in the 
same way that a lawyer or doctor does? 


Mr. Martin: Yes; but often lawyers and 
doctors become involved in community work, 
in community affairs and learn how to better 
themselves as a citizen. I don’t think that in 
the technical schools... 


The Chairman: We have had the District 
Labour Council here and they became 
involved in poverty. They are always 
involved in the problems in the cities. We 
have had far more representation from labour 
groups and poor people than we have had 
from professional people before our Poverty 
Committee although we invited them all. 


Mr. Martin: I think your basis is geared 
towards these people and I certainly am 
grateful to see something like this because I 
feel up to now they haven’t had a proper 
voice. I feel the major voice in all Canadian 
community affairs is not from the lower class. 
This is what is lacking, environment. 
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The Chairman: Let us not fall into the term 
‘Jower class”. You mean “lower income”. 


Mr. Martin: I am talking about the lower 
economic class. 


Senator Fournier: There is something here 
I don’t agree with. In our school systems in 
New Brunswick and Quebec and almost 
everywhere whether you are in the low 
income group or a millionaire you have the 
same privilege, you go to the same school on 
the same buses and you play in the same 
yard. 


Mr. Martin: But you don’t go home to the 
same environment. 


Senator Fournier: There is a little differ- 
ence there. I don’t think we should draw a 
line too heavily between these two and build 
up a wall. The wall is not there at the 
moment. I know it is different when they go 
home and that is most unfortunate but in the 
school hours everything is on the same 
ground. 


The Chairman: He says he thinks there is 
something that can be done. Go ahead, Mr. 
Martin, you have the floor. You tell us. 


Mr. Martin: All I am saying is that we have 
equality in schools but you don’t have it at 
home. You should be trying to change the 
environment the child is brought up in. 


The Chairman: How? 


Mr. Martin: I have tried to put it for- 
ward... 


The Chairman: You have said education 
and recreation. What do you mean by chang- 
ing the environment by education? You 
describe that to us. 


Mr. Martin: Well, I have been trying to but 
I guess I haven’t done a very good job. I think 
I had better read this. 


The Chairman: No, don’t read it. 


Mr. Martin: The quotation is the whole 
point. 


The Chairman: You mean from _ the 
sociologist? ” 

Mr. Martin: Yes. 

The Chairman: Oh, we have much bette! 
quotations than that. We have had live 


experts, the very best in Canada, before us 
and they have talked about the same thing 


ae 
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What they have been saying to us is that we 
have to take the child in the home almost at 3 
years of age and we have to start educating 
the child so that by the time it gets to kinder- 
garten it is not behind the others and doesn’t 
lose any years or time along the way. In the 
poorer schools you have to have better teach- 
ers and better facilities rather than poorer. 
That is what we have been told by others. 
How would you like to change that? 


Mr. Martin: 
have to have 


I would add one thing. You 
better educated parents. 


The Chairman: The parents are out earning 
their living. The man is a hard-working man. 
How do you convince him that he should be 
educated? He is a busy man with five chil- 
lren and working as a truck driver or car- 
enter and he is tired at the end of the day. 
tow do you improve him? 


Mr. Martin: You try to create some sort of 
timulus and even though he is tired he has 
ome feeling that he wants to go out and go 
0 night school and learn for the sake of his 
ob. 


The Chairman: The people who do that are 
small majority. 


Senator McGrand: How do you reach him? 
Vhat is your technique 


Mr. Martin: I have no technique. I am not 
a expert. Iam not sure of the mechanics of 
le thing. I think I have recognized the prob- 
m. The fact is environment and where is 
1e environment lacking? It is lacking in the 
ct that the education is not high enough. As 
the mechanics I am as lost as someone off 


° street. 

Senator Inman: On page 4 you speak about 
ch programs as “Guaranteed Annual 
come is not the answer in itself”... On 
ge 5 you say: “The answer is education— 
ucation in the field of welfare and low- 
come living.” 


feu emphasize the need of education. Do 
u feel the welfare system of today is very 
adequate? 


Mr. Martin: I am afraid I don’t know 
ough about the welfare system to judge 
ether it is adequate or inadequate. When I 
| talking about education in the field of 
‘fare and low-income living I am talking 
Dut a person who has always lived on a 
sic subsistence and he will never be able to 
b€ with it unless he is properly trained in 
ue way to budget and that sort of thing. 
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Family budgeting is a need that I think 
should be fulfilled. Right now there are only 
a certain number of resources that people 
living on low income have and sometimes I 
don’t think they are used to their maximum. 
If it were possible that some people who had 
been in the same situation could act as teach- 
ers in some way or another to provide knowl- 
edge for those people so they could better use 
their resources I think this would be a much 
needed program. 


Senator Inman: University students are 
really concerned with world conditions and 
with the great unrest and stability how do 
you think they feel about it? 


Mr. Martin: One of the basic problems in 
the universities is the fact we are saturated 
with so many problems; we are saturated 
with pollution and saturated with this and 
that. Usually you concentrate on one thing 
and possibly some people would be very con- 
cerned about the poverty problem whereas 
others will really not be concerned at all. 
They will be concentrating their attention on 
something else, 


Senator Inman: Do you think that students 
find it hard to know where they are going or 
where they are going? Are they concerned 
about world conditions and things changing 
from one day to another? Years ago a person 
20 years of age knew what he was going to be 
or what he was going to do. I think that today 
some are still undecided. Why is this? Is this 
on account of the world conditions? 


Mr. Martin: World conditions, yes. I think 
the idea that things are so unstable means 
you have instability in your thoughts. You 
cannot feel if you make a decision now it is 
going to stick for very long. If I make a 
decision on my life right now as to what I am 
going to be and stick to that maybe in 10 
years I am going to be obsolete. You feel sort 
of unstable. I think that is the problem con- 
cerning a lot of students. 


Senator Fournier: What happens to you if 
you don’t make a decision and wait another 
ten years? 


Mr. Martin: Probably I’ll become a perma- 
nent college student. There are some of these. 


Senator Quart: May I ask a very personal 
question? Have you ever been a Boy Scout, 
Mr. Martin? 


Mr. Martin: I was a Cub and got to Boy 
Scouts and I gave up. 
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Senator Quari: You seem to have a dedica- 
tion and concern for things in general. Maybe 
when you were a Cub you did gain some of 
that concern for helping others. 


Mr. Martin: I think my involvement in that 
is only one small part. If I gained it it was 
because of what I have been involved in 
through this working with students. I have 
been involved with students for quite a while 
and I feel this is where I have gained the 
concerns that I have. 


Senator Quart: You mentioned that you 
presented this brief as an individual. Did you 
consult any students about this and do you 
feel there are many other students in the 
U.N.B. who would probably join you in some 
movement for betterment? 


Mr. Martin: I think they need to be moti- 
vated. That is the basic thing with any uni- 
versity student. As I said before you are satu- 
rated through the media with so many 
problems and so many aspects that to be 
really motivated you have to be supersaturat- 
ed. You have to have personal contact with 
the problem before you are concerned with 
the problem. If you are going to have univer- 
sity students involved in the problem of pov- 
erty you will have to have them faced with it 
in direct contact rather than just through 
reading a book because we are saturated with 
that already. We are facing problems every 
day in college life so another problem won’t 
bother us too much unless we are faced with 
it. 

Senator Quart: You mention camping in 
your brief. There is a very large camp at Lac 
Aux Trois Saumons, which is very well oper- 
ated. I happen to know the director of the 
camp. Many students come there as monast- 
ers during the summer just for their food and 
lodging. Do you know of many across Canada 
who do this? 


Mr. Martin: No. The only experience I was 
involved with was as a counsellor at the camp 
I mentioned in the brief. That was the reason 
why I mentioned it in the brief because I saw 
a great need for more things like this. I saw 
that the children involved in it were actually 
getting something out of it. 


Senator McGrand: I really want to con- 
gratulate you on this brief. It pleases me very 
much that a person of your age put so much 
thought into it. You are a New Brunswicker, 
are you? 

Mr. Martin: Yes. 
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Senator McGrand: You say at the bottom of 
the first page “The problems and attitudes of 
the poor of our country?” Most people in 
their briefs have brought out the problems of 
their area. Are you thinking of Saint John, 
New Brunswick or the whole of Canada? 


Mr. Martin: I am thinking of Canada 
although I base my views and ideas on what I 
have seen in Saint John and what I have 
read. 


Senator McGrand: This is your observation 
post? 


Mr. Martin: Yes. I have to use something as 
an observation post. 


Senator McGrand: At the bottom of page ; 
you say “In Canada the poverty level ha: 
risen three-fold in the Ist 60 years.” That is 
since 1910. I remember that period very well 
that was in the horse and buggy days. At tha 
period we had very few labour savin 
devices; technology was very limited; auto 
mation was unknown; production, as a rule 
did not equal the demand; education at tha 
time was little more than the three R’s; higl 
school graduations were limited; universit 
education was almost reserved for the well 
to-do families. Yet there was not the grea 
poverty at that time as compared to today. 


Poverty has increased a great deal. With al 
this technology and this newer education an 
all the avenues that have been developed i 
educational facilities and technical training 
what is your opinion as to why povert 
increases as education goes up and labou 
saving devices go up? You are quite 
philosopher, would you give me your opinio 
on that? 


Mr. Martin: I would say the fact is that w 
have shown that poverty is not merely 2 
economic problem and that it is a social an 
psychological problem. Even though th 
economy can be an expanding economy an 
creating new technology and changes the po 
erty won’t be alleviated because of this. TE 
social problem still exist and the psycholog 
cal problems that have been bred through tk 
years even though the economy is expanding. 


Senator McGrand: On page 4 you mentio 
the urban poverty problem and in the ne 
two or three lines you say “The urban poor 1 
Canada”. You seem to put an emphasis on tl 
urban poor. What connection do you s 
between the urban poor and the rural poo 
rural poverty and urban poverty? 
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Mr. Martin: I think the rural poverty is 
something which is not as acute as urban 
poverty. This is my own view. In a rural 
setting one can be poor in wealth and materi- 
al things and still be just as well off as 
someone much more affluent. 


Senator McGrand: As we travelled around 
Canada and got to Toronto and Montreal we 
found the poor who are their problem are 
Maritimers who have come up from the Mari- 
time Provinces and from rural Canada. If you 
were here in Saint John I think you would 
find a great many people in the poverty level 
who have a rural background. Why do they 
ry to escape if conditions could be better? 
You think perhaps they are better in the 
sountry? Why do they try and run away from 
hat and come into this problem of urban 
overty? 

Mr. Martin: It is a fact that it is the trend 
oday, the whole trend of society today is 
owards urbanization. The rural society is 
ing slowly squeezed out by the urban set- 
Ing. You take Ontario, a hundred years ago 
ae majority of Ontario was a rural setting. 
‘he majority of Ontario residents were rural. 


Senator McGrand: it 
runswick. 


So was in New 


Mr. Martin: Yes. Although in New Bruns- 
ick the trend is towards urban. In Ontario 
is actually one megalopolis. You can travel 
most completely across Ontario and not 
ally hit a rural area. You will find suburbs 
( cities but not hit much of a rural area. 


some is one of the highest in the world? I 
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Senator McGrand: Would you say that we 
were affluent as compared to Scandinavia or 
New Zealand? They have far less resources 
than we have and yet they have less poverty. 


Mr. Martin: The whole idea of the economy 
is altogether different. For instance, we are a 
more industrially oriented economy, much 
more industrially oriented. 


Senator McGrand: Well, I would not say 
that. I think they take far greater advantages 
of their natural resources than we do. 


The Chairman: You said something about 
poverty, something about not being able to 
judge poverty unless we face it. Did you say 
that or did I take you out of context? 


Mr. Martin: I don’t recall it. 


The Chairman: All right. Speaking about 
poverty you said it was a social problem. Do 
you realize that the social measures passed by 
the government in this country are as good as 
any and better than those of very many other 
countries? We have attempted to meet our 
obligations through social measures. Where 
have we failed, as you say? 


Mr. Martin: I don’t think we have failed in 
that sense. I think we should not be satisfied 
with what we have. As a country we are very 
well off but I don’t think we should rest on 
our laurels. 


The Chairman: We are speaking now of the 
segment of the country, 20 per cent of the 
population, who are living in what we consid- 
er poverty. You were asked about this by the 
doctor. You indicated in the brief that we had 
a very high average income, gross national 
product. You said we had failed socially. 


Mr. Martin: I don’t know if we failed in our 
social advance. I think in the urban setting 
we have failed in our social advance because 
of the fact you see people coming out of the 
urban setting and they really are not 
equipped to meet the needs of modern-day 
society; people coming out of the urban 
slums. The fact is it is not an economic prob- 
lem, it is a matter of a social problem because 
they just don’t have the equipment to deal 
with change radically. Their social back- 
ground has not trained them to cope with 
that radical change. 


The Chairman: But they are normal people 
with a normal understanding and normal 
reactions, are they not? 


Mr. Martin: Probably normal from the 
outset but I am Saying that environment 
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retards a person’s basic knowledge, basic 
functions as a human being, to the point you 
are behind other people. It is not the fact you 
were not born into this but it is the fact you 
were socialized by your family that actually 
was not on the same level as some other 
family in the middle class area. 


The Chairman: If that assumption is correct 
what hope is there for us to save the children 
of those who are poverty stricken, in the 
sense that you present it? If we cannot do too 
much for the adults, we can do a great deal 
for the children. From what you say what 
hope is there we will do anything for them 
since they were poverty imbued? 


Mr. Martin: This is where I try to bring out 
my proposals and try to alleviate the prob- 
lems. Maybe they don’t offer very good solu- 
tions. The whole idea is the fact that the child 
is brought up by parents who do not have a 
proper education to equip him for modern- 
day society. We have been concentrating on 
the education of the child and we have 
proper educational standards. It is the fact 
that the adult has the lack of education and if 
we are trying to alleviate the problem we 
should try and: upgrade the standards of the 
adults, the parents of the poverty stricken 
children. This is the way I feel. 


The Chairman: When you get to be about 
40 years of age, try going back to school 
under your own terms and find how hard it is 
to pick up. It is very nice to talk about edu- 
cating these people or offering them oppor- 
tunities for education, but try it sometime 
and see how difficult it is. 


Mr. Martin: I imagine it would be very 
hard. I have never been involved outside of 
education. I have been educated all my life, I 
have been in an educating institution all my 
life. 


The Chairman: Mr. Martin, we are very 
happy that you presented the brief, that we 
had this conversation with you and that you 
took the time to show an interest and con- 
cern. Unfortunately we have had too few 
briefs from university students or university 
groups. When we asked them why, they said 
that the subject did not have enough sex 
appeal in it. I can’t understand why pollution 
should be more appealing than poverty, but 
there you are! That was one of the reasons 
we welcomed you. You have given us some 
thought. You had guts to come up and discuss 
this with people who know something about 
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the problem. You did very well, and for that | 
thank you. 


The Chairman: The next brief is from thi 
Saint John Y.M.C.A. Sitting next to me is Mr 
Jason Paikowsky, who is a university student 
Beside him is Mr. Gary Curran, Progran 
Manager, and he is also a university student 
This is a relatively new and novel idea bein; 
tried out. Would you please go ahead. 


Mr. Jason Paikowsky, University Student 
Mr. Chairman, senators, ladies and gentle 
men. This afternoon we are going to discus 
briefly the concept of drop-in centres. Drop-i 
centres are relatively new in this country, | 
new concept, and we feel that this afternool 
we have a very good opportunity to discus 
with you their role and what their role is i 
relation to disadvantaged youth. 


We feel that disadvantaged youth ar 
economically separated from other youth 0 
their age and background and do not hav 
access to the same outlets of recreation an 
enjoyment as youth of higher income fami 
lies. We feel that a culturally, socially an 
economically depleted environment may fore 
the disadvantaged youth to seek outlets ¢ 
aggression which will make subconscious feel 
ings of resentment build up because of hi 
environment. We term these acts as a resu 
of anti-social behaviour patterns. Howeve! 
we seem to feel a middle-class life vow dic 
tates conformity and conformity to the disaé 
vantaged youth becomes impossible when th 
element of conformity are non-existent t 
these kids. We feel that here is where drop-i 
centres can find their purpose. 

Disadvantaged youth need to communicat 
their fears, their problems and thoughts wit 
someone who understands their needs. Dro 
in centres can provide this contact potentia 
but it must be maximized. In other words, th 
drop-in centres must be person-orientec 
rather than facility-oriented. To merely prc 
vide facilities would be analogous to buildin 
a log cabin without a fire-place, for warmt 
and friendship must pervade the atmosphere. 

In the brief we have discussed the philost 
phy behind the implementation of drop 
centres but we feel we should make a numbe 
of points about them. Much of what has bee 
written has been mainly stated before t 
sociologists who have appeared before th 
Committee and there are many briefs whit 
have discussed the sociological implications | 
poverty. Let us discuss a few of the essenti’ 
points. 


| 
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A drop-in centre should provide a place for 
disadvantaged youth operated by those young 
people for their peers. By providing youth 
with a place of their own, there will not occur 
a subjection to the whims of others in 
authority, for example, police, restaurant 
Owners, etcetera. In a drop-in centre social 
skills can be developed, a sense of belonging, 
a sense of accomplishment, and a sense of 
worth through the operation of the drop-in 
centre. A very important function of the 
drop-in centre can be to foster inter-personal 
relationships between the youth involved, 
especially in a society such as ours where 
these relationships are becoming increasingly 
lifficult to mould. Disadvantaged youth need 
1elp. They need the help of concerned, mid- 
lle-class citizens and perhaps drop-in centres 
we the place where these polarized sectors of 
our society can mect and become one. 


| My colleague Gary is going to spend just a 


€w minutes discussing the main problems we 
lave in our drop-in centres. 


Mr. Gary Curran, University Student: 
Jespite the fact that drop-in centres are 
ew we have already encountered many 
roblems in running them. These fall under 
ve general headings. 


The first one is staff. Saint John lacks 
‘ained and experienced personnel to operate 
rop-in centres. Lack of training both in the 
‘ay of how to operate the drop-in centres, 
Ow to administer them, and how to com- 
‘unicate with the youth, and in a frustrated 
Tort for both the youth and the staff because 
tere is no communication to solve problems. 


A second staff problem lies in the fact that 
aff have two masters; their employers, be 
‘ey government or private agency, and the 
‘oup which they intend to serve. 


Thirdly, the staff member is forced to 
‘end his time improperly, not with the 
juths who he is supposed to serve but rather 
‘involved with filing out administrative 
‘ms and making sure attendance figures 
'y high. 

Secondary is finance. Too often a drop-in 
tre must operate programs solely to make 
bney. Thus staff members again have time 
len from them and disadvantaged youth 
not afford to attend these events. The end 
‘ult for the poverty stricken is alienation 
m the drop-in centre and destruction of 
total concept. 


whe third area is support groups. Support 
lupsi are those persons to whom staff are 
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responsible, who provide funds and back-up 
services. In other words, government and pri- 
vate agencies are the employers of those 
working in drop-in centres. 


Firstly, when erratic behaviour emerges, 
these groups become reluctant to continue 
operation and either close facilities or impose 
stringent rules, resulting in real problems 
with those attending the centre, i.e. those who 
have trust and faith in its operation. A mid- 
dle-class bias is forced on the centre’s opera- 
tion and this renders the goals of the centre 
unobtainable. Support groups often measure 
the effectiveness of the centre in unacceptable 
terms, that is in relation, to numbers passing 
through the machine, proper behaviour, etcet- 
era, rather than personal success of partici- 
pants, and as a result are Satisfied with the 
wrong results. 


There is a lack of coordination in this city 
between different agencies providing drop-in 
centres. Too many people are doing the same 
thing improperly. 4 


Administration. Drop-in centres are struc- 
tured so that they only operate when staff are 
available thus hindering an on-going process. 
This results in the centre operating only for a 
small portion of the day and leaving youth on 
the street during the rest of the day. During 
the hours when the drop-in centre is not oper- 
ating we have developed a_ street-corner 
society. 


Presently drop-in facilities are located in 
church basements, Y.M.C.A.’s and schools. 
Disadvantaged youth, unaccustomed to these 
more affluent surroundings, or who may 
resent these institutions for a variety of rea- 
sons, feel uncomfortable in the and hence 
are reluctant to attend drop-ins in these 
areas. 


The last problem is community support. 
Since there is no guiding body for drop-in 
centres there has been a failure in making 
the community aware of the goals, methods of 
operations and problems encountered. When 
difficulties arise, or when results aren’t 
attained rapidly, an outraged community 
demands changes without understanding their 
ramifications. This lack of communication 
will also hinder the internal growth of the 
drop-in centre, Drop-in centres need the com- 
mitment of the community, and this can be 
only attained through an attitudinal change 
and increased empathy. This ends this part of 
the report and Jason will go on with the 
recommendations. i 
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Mr, Paikowsky: Senators, we feel there are 
five areas in which we would like to make 
recommendations: 

Physical location of facilities 

Staff training and programming 

Improved administration of facilities 

Acquisition of funds 

Support groups and general community 
awareness. 


We recommend that drop-in facilities be 
provided in the slum areas of the community. 
As Gary pointed out the kids feel uncomfort- 
able when they have to leave and come into 
more affluent surroundings. It would be like 
me having tea with the Prime Minister. I 
would not know how to act. I would feel very 
uncomfortable. 


The Chairman: He wouldn’t! 


Mr. Paikowsky: A staff training program 
should be implemented utilizing the resources 
at hand in the community, that is educators, 
guidance counsellors, psychologists and soci- 
ologists. Training programs should be held 
every three months to ensure that staff are 
aware of new techniques of solving problems, 
group maintenance and performance, and that 
they have a chance to discuss problems they 
have encountered in the drop-in centres. 


In the area of administration we feel that 
the drop-in centre should ideally operate 
from 9:00 in the morning until midnight with 
a minimum of staff there continuously. We 
recommend that the centre operate 12 months 
a year because of the wide spectrum of youth 
who will be attending. 


In the area of acquisition of funds we 
recommend that the Department of Youth of 
New Brunswick grant to the drop-in centres 
funds which will be budgeted by the adminis- 
trator for a year’s operation. We have found 
in other areas when you start asking people 
for money they start setting conditions on the 
funds. We feel a support group should be 
formed of interested citizens in the communi- 
ty to act as a resource for the drop-in centre 
and to foster improved community-drop-in 
centre relations. They will budget money 
wisely. These are the people who know how 
to set up programs. 


The administrator of the drop-in centre will 
be hired by and will relate to the advisory 
group. The advisory group will be aware, 
however, that the drop-in centre will remain 
in the hands of the youth for it is youth to 
whom this brief is dedicated. 
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Now I am available for questioning. 


The Chairman: Let us deal with attendance 
for a minute. When did you start the drop-in 
centre? 


Mr. Curran: We have been operating the 
Universal Axle since the 1st of July, one 
month. 


The Chairman: What acceptance have yot 
had? 


Mr. Curran: We have a thousand member: 
now, which is one of our problems. This i 
hindering us helping people we should be 
The membership excludes a certain class 0 
people, people who do not have the mone’ 
and people who do not feel comfortabl 
belonging to an organization. Often we hav 
people who are members who are only dane 
members and we are effectively cutting out | 
certain segment of the population, which i 
one of our problems. 


The Chairman: Well, if you improve | 
man’s dancing you are helping him, aren’ 
you? 


Mr. Curran: Very often we are completel, 
dealing with the middle class. It is the middl 
class people who have the money to come an 
go to a dance. 


The Chairman: What do you charge fo 
membership? 


Mr. Curran: Fifty cents for a membership. 


The Chairman: That is not prohibitive, : 
it? 


Mr, Curran: Not really. Again you fin 
people knowing this is an organization backe 
by the Y.M.C.A. in the recreation departme! 
and the stigma of these operations keet 
these people from joining. 


The Chairman: The stigma of what? Of th 
organization? 


Mr. Curran: Often the Y.M.C.A. has a mi 
dle-class attitude and this is one of the prot 
lems. They are pushed with middle-class att 
tudes down their back and they are tired ( 
it. 

The Chairman: Who is being pushed? _ 


Mr. Curran: When they come to an orgat! 
zation such as the “Y” they see the middl 
class trappings around them and the peop 
around them and they cannot identify wi 
this and hence they will not attend. — 
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The Chairman: You are indicating a class 
society to me that I never thought existed in 
this country. You bring them into the 
Y.M.C.A. and you say this is a middie-class 
attitude. If they are not comfortable in the 
Y.M.C.A. where else could you bring them? It 
has to be a group of their own amongst them- 
selves or otherwise they are not comfortable? 


Mr. Curran: What we are proposing is a 
place where all people could come to meet 
together. I would like to see a building placed 
out of an organization of the “Y” or any other 
group, placed in the south end, or some other 
end which has no _ previous connotations, 
either bad or good, that youth can create for 
themselves. 


_ The Chairman: The Y.M.C.A. or the Cathol- 
¢ equivalent is the greatest melting pot we 
lave had in this country. All people can go 
and enjoy it. Or has that changed? 


Mr. Curran: I don’t believe that today, no. 


The Chairman: 
oday? 


Mr. Curran: No, I don’t. 


You don’t believe that 


Senator Fournier: You have covered some 
f the ground that I was going to cover. Why 
lave a drop-in centre in the City of Saint 
ohn when you have all the facilities of the 
Y”, one of the best in the Atlantic Provinces, 
s far as I know. You have more recreation 
entres in the City of Saint John than any- 
there else in the Maritimes. You have parks, 
ou have recreation facilities, you have the 
est gyms, you have all the facilities available 
od you have people behind you. Why do you 
‘ant to build something separate of your own 
ymewhere when it is going to cost a lot of 
\oney? 


Mr. Paikowsky: As we pointed out in our 
rief, too often in our society things are 
2coming facility-oriented. We can have 600 
mms, pools, recreation facilities in Saint John 
id if we are not helping the emotional prob- 
ms of disadvantaged youth we have failed. 
We are not reaching out to the person then 
e have failed. This is why we said in our 
‘ief the drop-in centre must be youth and 
‘rson oriented, not facility oriented. We are 
Iking about a youth culture which has de- 
‘loped today and by its very commercial 
iture has excluded disadvantaged youth. 
ney cannot afford to buy the records and 
lly the new clothes and all the trappings. 
lis is why we need drop-in centres. We 
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need to reach these people. Okay it is going to 
cost a lot of money. We have a gross national 


product in this country of 80 billion 
dollars... 
Senator Fournier: Eighty-three billion 
dollars. 


Mr. Paikowksy: Eighty-three billion dollars. 
A certain portion goes to defence spending 
and a certain portion comes to other aspects. 
We budget the Canadian funds, why don’t we 
budget some for people? This is necessary, 
this is just as necessary as any Air Force 
planes or anything else. 


Senator Fournier: Do you think so? 
Mr. Paikowsky: I think so. 


The Chairman: We hear that sort of talk 
from other people. Do you know when you 
graduate next year what you will have cost 
the country? You will have cost the country 
$25,000. I cost the country that when they 
graduated me from college. Are we wasting 
that money? When you say we are using so 
much for defence we do that quite willingly 
as a country. 


Mr. Paikowksy: Certainly. The country is 
providing $25,000 for me to graduate but 
what about the person who does not graduate 
who dropped out at grade 8 or 9 or 10? 


The Chairman: When you say he dropped 
out, that is the name of the game we have 
here. Why does he drop out from grade 8 or 
9? 


Mr. Paikowsky: That is what we want to 
find out at the drop-in centre. 


The Chairman: Why do you need a drop-in 
centre for that? 


Mr. Paikowksy: Because we feel the educa- 
tion institutions have failed to answer the 
obligations of youth. We feel that they have 
not lived up to their obligations there. We 
feel that a drop-in centre with the right kind 
of people at our disposal, and there are these 
people, could help. 


The Chairman: We have had the drop-out 
problem since we began, and we have called 
in the best experts we could to find out what 
is the answer and we haven’t had any 
answer. Now, I am prepared to see that we 
spend $50,000 on your people for a drop-in 
centre if you have the answer, but these 
people have lived with the problem for years 
and years. 
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Mr. Paikowksy: Could I put it this way? 
About three days ago we had a meeting with 
kids for the drop-in centre—and this is to the 
point of having drop-in centres—and one of 
the girls said “What if I cannot go home and 
explain to my parents the problem I am 
having in school because they either don’t 
understand or won’t listen?” She said that she 
would like to have a place to go where she 
could ask a colleague or someone from high 
school to give her help and guidance. They 
are scared sometimes to go to the guidance 
officer or their parents. They want someone of 
their own age. This is where a drop-in centre 
could be valuable. 


Senator Fournier: I don’t see any need of 
carrying on the argument any further. 


Senator Hastings: I will try to close the 
generation gap! You say that these centres 
should be staffed by young people under the 
direction of a supervisor. Is it centre or cen- 
tres? What have you got now? 


Mr. Curran: What we have is many organi- 
zations running drop-in centres. The City 
runs eight or nine, the Y.M.C.A. runs one, the 
Y.W.C.A. runs one, also an organization called 
The Group runs a drop-in centre strictly for 
people with drug problems. You have all 
these groups operating in the City. 


Senator Hastings: Are you telling me that 
the ones run by the “Y” are not reaching the 
people we want to reach? 


Mr. Curran: Quite often. We have got down 
here a list of the people who have been 
attending these and six of these groups have 
“middleclass” marked beside them, which 
means they are reaching strictly the middle- 
class people, which is completely leaving out 
the people in the poverty bracket. 


Senator Hastings: The one you are operat- 
ing with a thousand members, who is the 
administrator? 


Mr. Curran: I am. 


Senator Hastings: How many employees do 
you have? 


Mr. Curran: I am supervised by the 
Y.M.C.A., the Program Director. I am the 
Administrator of the Program and under- 
neath me I have five students who do mainte- 
nance tasks such as running campaigns, 
taking admissions at doors. 


Senator Hastings: Does the Y.M.C.A. 


finance you? 
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Mr. Curran: No. This is one of the prob- 
lems. They are saying “You must finance 
yourself”. They are backing us but they say 
you must run dances and a coffee house and 
these kind of activities to raise money to run 
the drop-in programs. As I was saying earlier 
this alienates people. If a person cannot afford 
to come to a dance a couple of nights a week 
and a coffee house another night then he 
doesn’t feel it is his facility. He feels like i 
belongs to the middle-class. 


Senator Hastings: You have only been ope- 
rating a month so I don’t suppose you can tell 
me any result. Do you have any examples 01 
what you have done, concrete examples 01 
how you have reached out and _ touchec 
somebody? 


Mr. Curran: As I was saying we afr 
encountering all the problems in the brief. A 
lot of these are our problems and they aré 
cutting down our effectiveness a great deal 
These are things that have to be cured 01 
cleared up before we can function and d 
something worthwhile. 


Senator Hastings: At the moment your sup 
port group is the Y.M.C.A. and you woulc 
like an outside support group? 


Mr. Curran: We need an advisory grou] 
and we feel some groups have to be able t 
back this organization in terms of money & 
we don’t have to alienate people by runnin; 
dances and coffee houses. 


The Chairman: How many drop-in centre 
are there in the city? | 


Mr. Curran: Nine. 


The Chairman: Are they reaching the poo 
people? | 


Mr. Curran: No. The city has a problem 
They are under-staffed, as many groups art 
They don’t have one person looking after th 
drop-in centres. You have an administrator @ 
the top hiring college students. I myself d 
not feel perfectly qualified to run a drop-i 
centre. I don’t have enough experience 0 
ability yet to communicate with these peopk 
This has been running for two months and a 
these things have to be cleared before th 
drop-in centres can be more effective. 


Senator Fergusson: Is the objective to reac 


the poor people or youth generally? | 


Mr. Paikowsky: Basically we would like 4 
reach the disadvantaged youth first the! 
bring in the other kids with other problem 

! 
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\related to their environment. I think the 
» problems of youth run from the lower income 
/to the very high income levels. I think there 
)are more real problems for the disadvantaged 
\than for the middle-class. After we get the 
disadvantaged on our side we will let them 
/organize and then bring in the other kids who 
have problems of their own that they would 
jlike to discuss with us. I think youth today 
jare in a very bad position. 


_ Senator Hastings: You mentioned frustra- 
‘tion. Is it psychological and emotional more 
‘than an objection to school? Have you done 
any counselling? Do you do any counselling? 


_ Mr. Curran: Myself and other staff mem- 
bers try to take time to go around and sit and 
‘talk with the people who are attending the 
drop-in centre and get their impression. This 
is not Jason’s and my idea completely. We 
have asked them about their problems and 
the brief is the result of Jason and I compil- 
ing this. As far as the structure and counsell- 
lee atmosphere, people come in and talk over 
their problems with us and maybe get a new 
light. I think perhaps we have done some 
work in this area. 


Senator Hastings: If a young chap has been 
mn a bad trip or something can you help 
iim? 

Mr. Paikowsky: We can refer him to a 
Joctor for immediate medical health. As far 
as the long range implications of the drug 
ywoblem I don’t know if we would try to 
idvise him psychologically. We could hopeful- 
y find people who could help him out. 


Mr. Curran: We could give him our views 
md the way we feel about it and the way we 
ook at it within this environment in which 
ve feel comfortable. This is all we could do. 
dur ideas and our views hopefully will 
hhange his. 


Senator Hastings: Which will do more for 


im than my views? 


Mr. Paikowsky: Maybe not. If we could 
ave adults who would build up a trust with 
outh there should not be any such genera- 
en problem. There really isn’t. 


Senator Hastings: I am going to quote to 
ou from a brief we had this morning: 
The Board of Trade is prepared to do its 
share particularly by involving the busi- 
ness community in social development 
action and encouraging it to play its 
proper role in such action. 
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When you are looking for a support group I 
suggest you arrange to speak to the Board of 
Trade and give this speech to them. 


Senator Quart: Or the Service Clubs. 


Senator Inman: You hear about the genera- 
tion gap. Can you tell me why is there that 
gap today? 


Mr. Paikowsky: We could probably spend 
from now until 10:00 o’clock tonight discuss- 
ing the generation gap. I think basically it can 
be answered by saying that the youth today, 
more than the youth of previous generations, 
have become aware of certain things happen- 
ing in their society, more aware than, say, my 
parents had been. They question the hypocri- 
sies of certain things that take place and the 
relevancy of certain things that go on in 
society. Parents, because of their background 
and their life style are, don’t understand why 
the youth today should be asking these ques- 
tions. Therefore we have two views. You 
have the youth and the parent. This is why I 
think you have a generation gap. I think the 
whole idea of the generation gap is being far 
too much over-emphasized. I don’t think it is 
as serious. 


Senator Inman: I don’t think so. 


Mr. Paikowsky: Why would we be discuss- 
ing it with you if there is such a generation 
gap. 


Senator Inman: I have grandsons about the 
age of you young men and I don’t find a 
generation gap. I find my grandsons coming to 
me and telling me their troubles and I am a 
grandmother helping them out. 


Mr. Paikowsky: There is with disadvan- 
taged youth because the parents don’t under- 
stand the needs of the young people. They 
haven’t got the education and they haven’t 
got the wherewithal to deal with kids. This is 
why we have a lot of kids with problems and 
this is where we could provide help. 


The Chairman: If you are going to keep the 
poverty stricken youth in organizations of 
their own, as you suggest, what is the differ- 
ence between segregating them on the basis 
of economics and segregating on the basis of 
colour? 


Mr. Paikowsky: This segregation is not 
made by us, Senator. We are using the segre- 
gation as a springboard to a point which can 
be reached where these disadvantaged youth 
will feel confident enough to start breaking 
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through and grabbing a piece of the pie that 
has been deprived to them. 


Senator Fournier: Would you describe the 
need of the youth? What do you expect the 
young boy or girl needs today? 


Mr. Curran: I don’t know if you can say 
any particular youth in total have any par- 
ticular needs. There are so many different 
problems whether they are university, high 
school, drop-outs, or juvenile delinquents. I 
think mainly that most of these kids want to 
find themselves and find where they are 
going. I think this is youth back since all 
time. They want to know where they are 
going. Today with the rapid change in society 
that is confronting them we have to provide a 
place to get together and talk and find some 
of the answers themselves. Today more and 
more youth are reacting to the situation 
where they are talking to a counsellor on the 
other side of the desk who is in a white shirt 
and represents the great myth of the estab- 
lishment. That is the basic problem. If they 
could work the problems out themselves in 
low key intensity centres where they could 
talk freely and openly... 


Senator Fournier: Don’t they do that now? 
Don’t they think the man with the white 
shirt, who has maybe 30 or 35 years of 
experience, has some value which he will 
pass over the table? 


Mr. Curran: I think sometimes youth makes 
an unfair accusation of the person sitting on 
the other side of the desk but nevertheless 
they do make the accusations. He is one of 
them and I am one of us and never the twain 
shall meet. Perhaps through dealing with 
people sitting on the other side of the desk 
through a staff at the drop-in centre they 
could be the medium through which the two 
groups could communicate with each other. 
Quite often they won’t communicate basically. 
Maybe through an intermediary they will. 


The Chairman: You are a sociology student, 
and next year you will graduate. Tell me, 
what are your needs as compared to what 
your father needed at your age? You must 
have discussed it. What is it that you need 
particularly that he did not need at his age? 


Mr. Curran: I don’t think there is anything. 


The Chairman: What are we talking about 
then? 


Mr. Paikowsky: I disagree. 


The Chairman: Let us hear what you have 
to say. 
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Mr. Paikowsky: My father is dead bu 
when we did communicate we did talk abou 
these things. His need was different thar 
mine in the sense that many adults of his age 
searched for some kind of economic security 
after the war and I think that this is a grea 
strive. I think today the youth are not search. 
ing especially for this. Here is a big generalli. 
zation. I am searching for something that maj 
be of long range or more intimate value t 
me than my parents were. Maybe this has 
contributed to the generation gap. 


The Chairman: I think what you say makes 
sense. You said your father was in the wali 
and came back after the war and he had %t& 
support a boy named Jason and make a living 
the best way he could. He was interested ir 
that particular thing. Jason perhaps hac 
brothers and sisters too. Your father lost five 
years during the war. He has made it possible 
for you, or you have made it possible to have 
an education. You are going to graduate from 
university one of these days and it is & 
different sort of life and you are interested ir 
things other than that. Jason—I am older ane 
I can call you by your first name. Jason, tell 
me this: somebody paid for your education as 
you went along the way and made it possible 
for you. There was only so much you coulc 
earn, or things must have been kind of rough 
otherwise. The state has helped some an¢ 
perhaps you have had scholarships and per- 
haps other things to make it possible for you. 


Mr. Paikowsky: Yes. I understand what you 
are saying but I don’t understand what you 
are leading up to. 


The Chairman: What I am getting at is: 
society has tried to make it easy for people 
like you and others as you go along. It has 
changed since your father’s day. You can d¢ 
different things than he could have done. 


Mr. Paikowsky: Right. 


The Chairman: How then have we the 
elders treated you people so badly? 


Mr. Paikowsky: I have never made this 
contention. I disagree with the point you are 
trying to make. Certainly, as I pointed out. 
and you agreed with me, the needs of my 
father versus me are different because of the 
way our society has travelled in those 2( 
years. Obviously they are different. Howevel 
I really don’t understand the point you are 
trying to make. I understand you are pointing 
out the need difference. I am a different 
person than my father because of my - 
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ronment and because of the way things are 
coming at me, because of different things. 


Mr. Curran: I think that too often people 
think that the youth of today are trying to 
tear things down. Certainly a certain number 
are and a certain number of adults are trying 
to tear things down too. Basically I don’t 
think the majority of youth are trying to tear 
things down. The great thing today is that 
after many years of experience you can go 
through the system and say “This was wrong 
and that was wrong, let’s change it.” We feel 
today that we are right out of it, right in the 
system, and we can se2 some of the problems 
occurring. We don’t see why we have to wait 
20 years to speak. We should be able to pre- 
Sent the problems to people like yourself and 
you should be able to listen to us. Maybe they 
are right and maybe not but together youth 
and adult can finda solution. 


Senator Inman: Do you ever think in 20 
years when you have a family how differently 
you would treat your family than you have 
been treated or brought up? 


| Mr. Paikowsky: I think the way I will be 
reating my family if I do raise one, will be 
‘-hrough the experience I am gaining in trying 
0 deal with the problems of society. I will be 
mparting to them what I feel are the real 
values that I have learned over the past years 
0% my life. This is what I think involved 
young people are going to be doing, They are 
joing to be telling their kids, as our parents 
lid. Now whether they have told us right 
hings or not we have yet to discover because 
_ think we are questioning a lot of their 
Brice. I am going to give them the best 
idvice I can and it is up to them to decide 
vhether that advice is correct and they can 
dake their own decision. 


Senator Inman: What values have you 
peuired that you would impart to your chil- 
Ten other than what you had imparted to 
ourself? 


Mr. Curran: I think today’s young people 
uestion very readily. Because of the instabil- 
y caused by the war our parents tended to 
tcept things, they were forced to get back on 
teir feet economically. Today we haven’t got 
lose problems and we have more time to sit 
ack and criticize the systems. I think there is 
1€ main difference between the generations. 


Mr. Paikowsky: This is where the drop-in 
mtres would have a benefit. 
i 
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The Chairman: I think what they are 
saying, Senator Inman, is that you and I 
accept the establishment as is. They don’t. 
They question it. 


Senator McGrand: I don’t. 


The Chairman: That is what they are 
saying. From their point of view they have 
got a real point. Whether you and I accept it 
or not is another matter. I only mean by that 
the older generation. 


Mr. Paikowsky: I don’t mean that you don’t 
question. Certainly the fact that you are con- 
cerned here means that you do question. I 
think that the young people are questioning 
more intensely. I am not saying you people 
don’t question it at all. Certainly you do. 


The Chairman: Perhaps I shovld have said 
“Don’t question it as seriously”’. 


Senator McGrand: Why do the poor people 
from poor families object to seeing middle- 
class trappings in the Y.M.C.A.? What would 
you put in a building if you were to provide a 
building? What would you put there in 
the way of equipment? You have to have 
something there. What would you put there 
that would not be facility oriented? You have 
used the words “facility oriented” several 
times. What would you put there, a TV and 
juke box? 


Mr. Curran: As to the first part of your 
question I don’t agree completely. It is not so 
much the trappings, the building itself. It is 
the people who use it more than the facilities 
themselves. In other words, the person who 
comes to the Y.M.C.A. goes to the health club 
and makes a certain income and if you only 
make three or three and a half thousand a 
year you are not comfortable in the kind of 
clothes you wear and the kind of language, 
which is very different, in associating with 
this person. You feel they look down on you. 
You don’t feel comfortable in that environ- 
ment. 


Senator McGrand: It is the attendance of 
those who are there that make the poor 
people feel alienated. 


The Chairman: How does he know how 
much you are earning? How can you tell? 


Senator McGrand: It is the clothes he takes 
off! 


The Chairman: It never occurred to me to 
question a man’s income. 
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Mr. Curran: First of all, I am not talking 
about swimming in the pool. I am talking 
about the people who attend the drop-in 
centre. A kid drives up in his father’s car, 
which may be a $5,000 Buick, and has all the 
best clothes and the newest styles and all the 
latest hip records and talks about things that 
are meaningful to him. Another kid comes in 
and his father is on welfare and he has dirty 
ripped dungarees and his language is differ- 
ent. He is thinking about leaving school whe- 
reas the other kid says he is going to stay at 
school and get his B.A. and his M.A. They are 
two completely different polarizations. They 
feel uncomfortable together. We have had 
this problem in our youth program at the 
“«y”, Saint John High School, which is the 
high school in the City, and it is thought by 
many people they are the main people who 
attend the Y.M.C.A. Youth Department. If 
you ask the people at any of the other schools 
why they don’t attend they say it is Saint 
John High School’s territory and it has all the 
values of Saint John High School and the 
people that attend that school. A person who 
comes from the Vocational school is looked 
down upon because he is not planning to go 
to university whereas the people from Saint 
John High School mostly are. It is unfortu- 
nate but there is the polarization. 


Senator McGrand: Isn’t that segregation? 
Are you not trying to segregate one group 
from another group? 


Mr. Curran: The groups impose segregation 
on themselves. They force it upon themselves. 


Senator McGrand: The group that wants to 
segregate is going to impose, self-impose 
segregation? 


The Chairman: Don’t youth have to fight 
people who try to impose segregation in 
themselves? 


Mr. Curran: We are saying we need a sepa- 
rate facility, a facility for all youth. This 
place has a stigma about the kind of youth 
and about the way you act at the Y.M.C.A. 
and where your father comes from. This new 
centre, which would not have to be a magnifi- 
cent building which is empty most of the 
time, this would be the kind of place where 
all groups could perhaps meet and perhaps 
youth could get together. I don’t think they 
are ever going to get together here. 


Senator Inman: What about the young 
person who has the money and the opportuni- 
ty to go on with an education and go to 
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university but still drops out? How would he 
feel in a place like that? 


Mr. Paikowsky: Regarding a drop-in centre 
and, say, a university student who drops out, 
our drop-in centre is not specifially oriented 
towards college age students. However, I 
believe that a college age student would be 
welcome to come in and talk and sit around 
and ask questions of us; just start discussing 
why he has dropped out of college. I know 
many people have dropped out of college and 
have nobody to talk it over with, they can’t 
relate to anyone. Maybe after the drop-in 
centre gets going in better surroundings these 
people also can be helped. 


Senator Inman: You could influence them? | 
Mr. Paikowsky: Certainly. 


Senator Hastings: I think it should be 
pointed out, Mr. Chairman, that I agree 
wholeheartedly with these young men. They 
are not advocating segregation itself. They 
are telling us there is only way to reach these 
people, to go out and touch them and bring 
them in. The only way you can do it is on 
their terms and not on ours. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to go back 
to the drop-in centres. I would like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that I find these presentations 
by concerned young people are very interest- 
ing and I might say very refreshing for this 
Commitee. Personally I would like to see you 
get the support you are seeking so you can 
try your experiment on a wide scale. 


I would like to refer to page 6 of your brief 
in which you speak about the support groups: 
A middle-class bias is forced on the Cen- 
tre’s operation and this renders the goals 
of the Centre unobtainable. Support 
groups measure the effectiveness of the 
Centre in unacceptable terms, i.e. in rela- 
tion to numbers passing through the 
machine, ‘pauper’s’ behaviour, etcetera. 
rather than personal success of partici- 
pants... 


How do you measure the success of a drop- 
in centre? Do you feel that having a thousand 
members, as you said, is a measure of success 
If not, how do you measure it? You saj 
“rather than the personal success of the 
participant”. How do you estimate when é 
person has had personal success? | 


Mr. Curran: I will answer this by leading 
up to your question. The City of Saint Johr| 
operates nine of these drop-in centre 


, 
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‘throughout the City. Based on the annual 
report they devoted a certain section to drop- 
in centres and they made no other comments 
at all on the drop-in centres other than listing 
the attendance figures. This is how they are 
measuring success of the drop-in centres. In 
the Y.M.C.A. they measure the success by 
having no bad language and the kids not 
‘wrecking things. We fell that this is an 
improper way to do it because there is a 
reason a kid becomes destructive, it is not 
because he is a bad little boy. We feel that if 
a person comes into our drop-in centre and 
can sit down and start talking with us and 
asking questions about his school work and 
we can advise him how to get a better job if 
he has dropped out and if he is opening up 
his mind to things and if he can relax for an 
hour or so instead of constantly worrying 
about money, etcetera, then we feel we 
have succeeded. 


_ Senator Fournier: My skin is maybe harder 
than the rest of the members of the Commis- 
sion. I think your intentions are good, you are 
trying to do something. I don’t disagree with 
you. Before somebody follows your recom- 
nendation and spends billions of dollars put- 
ting buildings right across the nation let 
4s discuss it. You mentioned a while ago that 
the gross national product was $83 million 
und that we are spending billions of dollars 
m the Army and we should use some of that 
money. I took it for granted out of your 
words and out of your brief that you suggest 
ve build centres right across Canada, right 
ind left, spend billions of dollars and that 
we give it to you people to try something, 
nake an experiment. 

_ Why can’t you make your experiment with 
he facilities that are available to you at the 
foment? There will be some inconvenience, I 
gree, but it is worth trying. Some day you 
vill be facing the people who have to pay for 
t. It doesn’t matter what you do somebody 
as to pay for it. You may be rolling the ball 
or weeks before you strike but there will be 
day that somebody will have to stop and 
ay “It is going to cost money”. 


| Why don’t you make your experiment and 
ty and achieve something and then have 
omething to sell to the people? Why don’t 
ou use the facilities iinstead of thinking of 
aese dreams of having buildings and trying 
) convince your self in your own mind you 
annot achieve what you want because you 
ave not got the facilities? 


t Mr. Curran: I think the last thing we need 
1 Saint John is another Y.M.C.A. sort of 
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thing. I agree with you whole-heartedly. We 
have a Y.M.C.A. and it provides this kind of 
facility. What we are talking about is an old 
store front or an old house or some other old 
building somewhere that they are going to 
tear down that the kids can move into and 
take over and make into their place. 


Senator Fournier: I don’t think that the 
City of Saint John or the School Board would 


object to giving you access to some of the 
faney gyms. 


Mr. Curran: Gyms are not the problem. It is 
not lack of recreational facilities. It is a place 
to gather and sit around and talk where you. 
are in your own environment and where you 
feel completely comfortable and where there 
is not somebody in a white shirt and tie run- 
ning around and saying “Be sure to keep 
your feet off the furniture”. What we want is 
something old and comfortable that you can 
have as your own. It doesn’t belong to the 
adults. A place like this in the South end of 
the City or some other area. 


Senator Fournier: You said you have a 
thousand members. How many of those thou- 
sand members that you have are joining your 
organization because they want advice or con- 
sultation in the time that you mention? How 
many out of the thousands are really coming 
to you because they want advice and want 
you to solve some of the problems which 
cannot be solved by the Welfare or some 
other people? 


Mr. Curran: The largest part of our mem- 
bership is middle-class children or youth who 
have joined the Universal Axle because we 
have dances on Monday and Saturday nights, 
two dances a week, to support the program. 


Senator Fournier: This comes to the point. 
Don’t you think that more people are joining 
your organization because they have access to 
dances? 


Mr. Curran: This is what we want to stop. 
The Universal Axle in its inception was not 
dreamed up to provide dances. There are 
schools and other facilities to provide dances 
for teenagers. We do have 50 to 100 people 
who come four nights a week and sit around 
and just talk and get down to the problem of 
what is wrong in the City. It is a place to air 
their beefs. This is what we envision a drop- 
in centre such as this to be. 


The Chairman: The drop-in centres that I 
know are not as gloomy as you picture them. 
They do sit around and they do listen to 
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records but the boys come, and the girls come 
and they get friendly and dance. There is 
much joy in them too, you know. 


Mr. Curran: I agree. Naturally this is part 
of the drop-in centre but too often this is 
the total emphasis. A drop-in centre has got 
to be more than that. 


Senator Quart: I think dancing is a marvel- 
lous thing for them. I really do. 


Senator Hastings: I don’t think these boys 
have asked for billions of dollars to be spent 
in Canada. All they are asking for is a sup- 
port group to assist them in getting started 
and make it operate as they want it to oper- 
ate. I ean only tell you from experience in 
Calgary that it works. There is the store 
front and the young man will go there when 
he is in trouble because he can communicate 
with someone and someone can communicate 
with him. There are phychiatrists on call and 
doctors on call when they are needed and the 
boy on a bad trip or in trouble can go there 
sooner than to a hospital or his parents for 
help. It doesn’t take a great deal of money, it 
takes commitment on the part of the support 
group to go there and make it work. 


The Chairman: Who supports it in Calgary? 


Senator Hastings: The College of Physi- 
cians. The doctors are on call. 


Mr. Paikowsky: We are recommending that 
a psychiatrist should be available to whom 
we could refer serious individual problems. 


Senator Hastings: No records are kept. It is 
run for the Youth. 


Senator Quart: Do you have any old build- 
ings, a hotel or any other old building that 
you would recommend that some group would 
pick up for you? 


Mr. Curran: I hesitate to make a statement 
on this because it is very important. When we 
started to run the program we wanted to hold 
it in a place outside of the Y.M.C.A. and we 
went around the City and went to various 
people and asked them if we could use their 
vacant store front and as soon as they found 
out who we were and what we wanted the 
price went up so high it was impossible for us 
to finance this. 


The Chairman: These are two very nice 
boys and the minute they describe what they 
have in mind they put the thumb down on 
them. They are not so sure about the others. 
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Senator Quart: I understand. I have 2 
grandchildren and I find that I am the gay 
between the generations. 


Senator McGrand: You have spoken abou 
the lack of communication between childret 
and their parents and the question of th 
hypocrisy of this generation of which w 
adults are members. Now youth has, I think 
great objection to certain things that ar 
going on in the world. Now among the youns 
people that you know, the people who fee 
alienated from society, who are not satisfiec 
with the way things are going on, what de 
they think of the money being spent on space 
travel and trips to the moon and such thing 
as that? Is that a fair question? 


Mr. Pairkowsky: It is a fair question. If _ 
could relate this to drop-in centres it wouk 
be much more to the point. 


Senator McGrand: I was expecting you t 
say that. I said a while ago I never belongec 
to the establishment. 


Mr. Paikowsky: Children cannot relate t 
their parent...let me get to that first. Chil 
dren cannot relate to their parents, as w 
have discussed before, for several reasons. 4 
general gap because a lot of families, espe 
cially the disadvantaged, have unwanted chil 
dren, some of whom they have acquirec 
through unwanted pregnancies, etcetera 
etcetera. They don’t have a real love for thei 
children but reject their children and do no’ 
provide an environment of communicatior 
between the kids. When the kid comes hom 
from school he has to rush out and delivel 
papers. There is no conversation at the dinne: 
table. Mother and father may be working ant 
there is no one home for him to talk to. Ther 
is your communication gap. I think this i 
where the drop-in centres could help. 


As far as my friend’s feelings on money 
allotted to things other than what we think 
are necessary many of my friends object very 
strenuously, and some more strenuously thar 
I do, to where the money is going. This is 
why we feel the Committee on Poverty is 
important. Maybe now we can really look at 
where the money is going in this country. I 
think I read in the paper that you have heard 
over a hundred briefs. I am sure that 99 pel 
cent of these briefs point to the problems in 
the society for the poor people. This is what 
is important to solve before we go to spar 
We have to help the people. 


Senator McGrand: And that includes the 
unnecessary expenditures on space travel an¢ 
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such things, unnecessary things that do not 
bring any benefit to the people. 


Mr. Paikowsky: It is a matter of priorities. 


The Chairman: Let me say to both of you 
not to be discouraged, because new ideas find 
opponents very easily. They are a little 
harder to sell than normally would appear to 
you. They are not fully understood but they 
have a value. The encouraging part is that 
two young men like yourselves, both products 
of our environment and our education, take it 
upon themselves to come before the commit- 
lee and present an idea for consideration and 
with the hope that you can help others. That 
n itself is worthy of commendation. I thank 
doth of you for coming. 


The Chairman: I understand that Mrs. Ann 
chisholm, who is in the audience, wanted to 
lay something. 


_Mrs. Ann Chisholm: I live in Saint John and 
| am an odd person insofar as I have two 
rofessions and yet in the past year I have 
nly earned just about $500. I have put down 
ily monthly expenses here and I have $155 
nat comes to me to handle and my monthly 
xpenses, without food or heat, amounts to 
172. Therefore every month, of course, I 
ave less and less. 


Iam firstly a nurse, an R.N. My activity as 
private duty nurse in Saint John came to a 
ather abrupt close 17 years ago this month 
‘hen the wife of my dying patient asked me 
_I would stay the night in her place so she 
ight have a few hours of uninterrupted 
eep. I explained to her I couldn’t ‘possibly 
ay. I will have to say that because I did 
scept this against my own desire—I would 
xe to be home in bed myself—I stayed the 
ght without pay and without being in the 
1om, no contact whatsoever with the patient, 
nt from that time onward I haven’t been 
ven a single solitary case at a hospital in 
tint John. 


After many months and years of striving to 
t a hearing I finally gave up temporarily 
:d took up teaching. I taught for approxi- 
ately 10 or 11 years and I feel I have done 
tite a good job. The trouble is I have a big 
yuth and when I see something that is 
yong and continues to be wrong, somebody 
cks their foot in my mouth, one foot and 
> other foot and the rear end and out I go. I 
‘s teaching at a school for retarded children 
) 


ten we went for a period of five weeks 
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without drinking cups in a building that had 
no ventilation, the windows were not opened 
and they were high up. I brought this to the 
attention of a general meeting and that was 
certainly the beginning of the end for me. 


There were also such things as a little wei- 
fare boy who found a half bottle of pop and 
he drinks it and then he is denied his next 
gym period which was only 45 minutes once a 
week. This was a mentally retarded child. I 
object to that heartily. 


My objection is I am out. I haven’t had any 
work and I think I am perhaps one of the 
poorest people in your poverty program with 
less than $500. Thank you. 


The Chairman: 
welfare? 


Have you applied for 


Mrs. Chisholm: I haven’t but from what iu 
gather I think I will apply soon. I am begin- 
ning to think they are far better off than I 
am. 


The Chairman: That is your right. You 
should exercise your right. 


Mrs. Chisholm: I would like to say that part 
of the money I do have is the newly acquired 
Old Age Pension that my brother gets and the 
other if for my mentally retarded 75-pound 
sister who I may bring tonight or tomorrow 
and you can see. That is my income. 


The Chairman: Thank you. very much. 


This concludes our meeting this afternoon. 
There will be a meeting scheduled tonight 
commencing at 7:30 and 8:30. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Upon resuming at 7:30 p.m. 


The Chairman: Order, please. We are con- 
tinuing our hearings. We have the presenta- 
tion from the South End Improvement 
Association, and the South End Tenants’ 
Association. On my right is Miss Anne Max- 
well who will make the presentation, and 
Miss McGrath. She will take some time in 
presenting the case and then there will be a 
video presentation which will take about 15 
to 20 minutes. 


Miss Anne Maxwell, Member, South End 
Improvement Association: Mr. Chairman, 
Members of the Senate Committee, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


In our attempt to discern and suggest solu- 
tions to the problem of poverty in Canada we 
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considered all those factors of deprivation— 
such as those which were listed in the 
Canadian Medical Association’s brief to this 
Committee—economic, social, political, judi- 
cial, educational, informational, intellectual, 
moral, emotional, and perceptual—which 
render people less free to choose, less capable 
of controlling their own lives. 


We interviewed and talked with as many 
residents of our area as possible—welfare 
recipients, land-owners, young, old, alcoholics, 
recently-released prisoners, those on marginal 
incomes, and community workers—in order to 
ascertain the true needs of the poor and to 
give them a medium through which they 
could express their opinions and make others 
aware of their plight. 


It was difficult to compartmentalize the 
conditions which contribute to and aggravate 
the problems of the poor since those condi- 
tions are interdependent and inter-related. 


We can broadly divide the subject matter 
of our brief into six main areas: 


1. Education 

2. Economic security and welfare bene- 
fits 

3. Housing 

4. Law 

5. The family 


6. Attitudes of society 


Since it is the children who suffer most 
severely when poverty is present we feel that 
it is at this level that attempts should be 
made to break the poverty cycle and to fore- 
stall even greater problems which cannot help 
but present themselves with advancing tech- 
nology. Taking into consideration that educa- 
tion is constitutionally a Provincial jurisdic- 
tion, but realizing that such a limitation 
should not be allowed to completely govern 
the methods or means for solving the problems 
at hand, we have recommended: 


That all levels of government channel 
energy, resources, and tax dollars towards the 
implementation of a programme for what are 
now pre-school children, so that they, through 
access to free compulsory medical examina- 
tions and ready availability to psychiatric ser- 
vices, will be given an opportunity to early 
overcome physical, perceptual, attitudinal, 
and psychological handicaps which start them 
early along the poverty road. 


That Day Care Centre and Head Start Pro- 
grammes be made an integral part of the- 
previous recommendation. 
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That Head Start programmes be set up ¢ 
an integral part of the regular school systen 
but that volunteer groups make an effort 1 
fill the gap in the meantime. 


That apprentice training programmes be st 
up to meet the needs of students who ai 
dropping out of ordinary academic pr¢ 
grammes. 


That teachers in inner city schools be spe 
cially prepared to teach in areas of materi: 
or cultural deprivation. 


That teacher-pupil ratios be kept lo 
during the first three years in areas sufferin 
from a great deal of poverty. 


That homes for emotionally disturbed chi 
dren be set up to better facilitate their trea’ 
ment in neutral surroundings and thus enabl 
them to return to their home environment 


That the need for continuing adult educz 
tion be stressed and that emphasis be place 
on teaching illiterate adults to read. 


That children be given a quality educatio 
that is to say we must remember that thos 
children who enter school in September < 
this year will face a very different worl 
twelve years from now. 


In all our discussions we realized that 
more realistic approach to welfare needs mu: 
be sought. We have recommended: 


That those on welfare be allowed to earn 
reasonable amount to supplement their we 
fare income. 


That although the incentive to work mu 
be retained, families and individuals shoul 
be given a short period of time to “get aheac 
of themselves. 


That those permanently incapable of wor 
be given the security of knowing their neec 
will be met. 


That home-making courses be set up 1 
rehabilitate the living habits of those wh 
need it and to provide those who wish 
means by which they may learn to bette 
manage their resources. 


That credit buying be strictly regulated. 


That cost of living clauses be included 
an integral part of all welfare schemes. 


That consideration be given to re-evalua 
ing the concept of “basic needs”. 


That low-income families be inves i 
solving their problems. 
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That granting of Old Age Security and 
Family Allowance Benefits be reassessed on a 
basis of need. 


Many of those with whom we spoke consid- 
ered inadequate wages as one of the prime 
contributors to the creation of poverty. We 
have therefore recommended that a national 
guaranteed income be established either 
through an increase in basic wages or 
through supplementation of income earned— 
whichever is the more economically feasible. 
The ever widening gas between the rich and 
the poor must be closed and this is one meas- 
ure which would help to bring this about. 


With approximately 1.5 million people in 
Canada over sixty-five we have recommended 
that a study be undertaken to ascertain their 
needs. With the present emphasis on the 
young, many of our senior citizens who often 
live alone and in old neighbourhoods, consti- 
tute our “hidden poor”. We have also 
recommended: 


That efforts be made to locate and urge 
those older members of the community to 
avail themselves of frequent medical exami- 
nations to maintain their physical and mental 
nealth. 


That private organizations and govern- 
nents when sponsoring senior citizen housing 
ocate them within the mainstream of the 
community. 


That this segment of the community be 
ooked to as an untapped resource for work- 
ng with deprived youth. 


That businesses, industry, and communities 
et up pre-retirement programmes to pre- 
are and enable people to cope with retire- 
nent years. 


That families be given help from govern- 
rent in carrying out their responsibilities 
owards aged members of the family group. 
We have also recommended that in areas of 
igh unemployment Manpower Centres be set 
Pp using the resources of those in the area 
thenever possible; and that the psychological 
roblems of the unemployed be further 
xplored. Victor Frankl says: 
_ Remarkably enough the most prominent 
_ symptom of the unemployment neurosis 
is not depression, but apathy. The unem- 
ployed become increasingly indifferent 
and their initiative more and more 
trickles away. This apathy is not without 
_ grave dangers. It makes such people inca- 
pable of grasping the helping hand which 
may be extended to them. 
22427—5 
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Keeping this in mind it would be advisable 
that Manpower employees and community 
workers go to the unemployed rather than 
wait for the unemployed to go to them. It is 
not surprising that this condition of apathy 
and helplessness can be found among the 
poor no matter what the cause of their 
problem. 


We suggest that company pension plans 
which exclude men who although young 
are too old to fit into the plan be examined. 


The need for an increase in adequate low 
cost housing was a recurrent theme in our 
discussions with people in preparing this 
brief. That human beings are allowed to live 
in buildings that are unfit for animals is a 
poor commentary on our society. The effects 
of rat-infested, fire-prone, poorly-serviced 
buildings on those who occupy them cannot 
be measured. People who live in such houses 
cannot help but wonder whether living in 
such an environment does not also indicate a 
devaluation of their human worth. The psy- 
chological and sociological effects on a family 
of six or seven being brought up in two or 
three rooms in a slum neighbourhood contrib- 
ute greatly to the problem of poverty. To help 
alleviate this aspect of the problem we have 
recommended: 


That care be taken in community renewal 
programmes so that adequate housing is pro- 
vided before existing housing is destroyed. 


That the Federal Government make money 
available at lower rates of interest to 
individuals and still lower rates of interest to 
Provincial Governments to build low-cost 
housing. 


That rent ceilings be established based 
upon housing market, services offered, and 
condition of apartment being offered. 


That municipalities enforce existing health 
and building by-laws regarding housing. 


That Provincial Governments re-examine 
their legislation pertaining to landlord-tenant 
rights. 


That Provincial boards of appeal be estab- 
lished to arbitrate contentious issues between 
landlords and tenants. 


Recognizing that all men deserve equality 
before the law, and that lack of economic 
resources May contribute to a person’s not 
being able to obtain adequate representation, 
we recommend a national systern of legal aid 
to be established through the co-operation of 
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the Attorneys-General and the members of 
the legal profession. 


In keeping with our belief that prevention 
of future deprivation rests principally with 
our treatment of the coming generations we 
have recommended that laws be consistently 
enforced for all levels of society, and that 
those laws which are irrelevant be either 
rewritten or abolished. 


We recommend that: 


Juvenile Court Judges be chosen as careful- 
ly for their compassion and consistency as for 
their legal capabilities. 


That juvenile offenders be removed from 
complete contact with society as a last resort 
and that a mid-way course between probation 
and confinement be sought. 


We recommend the establishment of half- 
way houses for adult offenders to assist them 
in re-establishing themselves as members of 
the community. 


We recommend that family heads who 
desert their children be forced to contribute 
to the maintenance of those children. 


We recommend also that legislation should 
not precede the public’s readiness for it. 
Unless the structures of society have been 
readied for the enactment of enlightened 
legislation unforeseen problems may in turn 
present themselves. 


If we accept the statement in the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights that: “The family is the natural and 
fundamental group unit of society and is enti- 
tled to protection by society and the state,” it 
is our responsibility to ensure that each 
member of such a unit is enabled to carry out 
his responsibilities to and derive his rights 
from that unit. We have therefore recom- 
mended: 


That Day Care Centres be established so 
that children who need supervision and care 
for all or part of the day may receive it from 
qualified people in suitable surroundings. 


That provision be made to provide children 
who are not receiving proper nourishment at 
home, at least one balanced meal a day at 
school. 

That visiting homemakers be made availa- 
ble to families in situations where emergency 
takes one or more of the parents from the 
home environment. 

The “poverty” which most impressed us 
lies in the realm of attitudes where people 
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who have a greater measure of material 
wealth than those living at or below the pov- 
erty level do not recognize that there is a 
problem. There are also many in this group 
whom we encountered with the concept that 
all people on welfare are lazy, that the poor 
are poor because they have “messed-up” their 
own lives. 


We feel that the responsibility for coming 
to terms with the problem and seeking a solu- 
tion cannot rest solely on the shoulders of 
government. Although we believe that gov- 
ernment must assume the task of preparing 2 
suitable climate for change to take place, atti- 
tudes cannot be legislated. It will only be on 
the basis of individual people assuming thei 
responsibilities as members of society that the 
problem can be solved. Therefore the greates' 
return on time and energy invested will be 
realized when those to be helped (the poor 
and those trying to help, work together ir 
small unwieldy groups. All the work tha 
needs to be accomplished cannot be done bj 
paid workers and it is doubtful whether i 
should. However, social and community 
workers must be given small enough cas 
loads to free them to spend more time wit 
those who come to them for help. At the sam« 
time professional organizations, and com 
munity groups backed by supportive govern 
ment aid must offer their talents to the poo 
so that through the concept of self-help the; 
will eventually become self-sufficient. 


To government and public agencies must g 
the task of informing the poor of their right 
and of the avenues by which they ma 
improve their lot. 


We recommend finally that the problem 0 
poverty not be studied to death while its vic 
tims continue to suffer. Although none of th 
people to whom we spoke were awaitin 
miracles, they do want to see a_ stead 
progression of events leading to concrete solu 
tions NOW. 


As part of the preparation for our brief w 
video taped the opinions of residents of th 
South End—we would like now to presel 
approximately 20 minutes. 


—Video tape presentation shown. 


The Chairman: The film you have just seél 
which portrayed conditions and interviev 
for information, was made by Miss Maxwel 
Miss McGrath and Mr. Owen and Mr. Smitl 
who are sitting over here. They tell me the 
are sheer amateurs. It was not going to su! 
gest that we recommend them for an Acaden 
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Award but I thought a great big “KE” for 
effort would be worthwhile for them because 
‘they did very well. 


Senator Fournier, have 


| you some ques- 
tions? 


. 
Senator Fournier: Yes, I might ask some 
questions to get the ball rolling here. Now, if 
everybody had the minimum income, as you 
recommend—I am_ not mentioning any 
amount—would you still insist that all of 
your recommendations be followed? Do you 
still want what you are asking for? Would 
you want both or would you be satisfied with 
the minimum income? Would the minimum 
income solve most of your problems? 


| Miss Maxwell: No. 


| Miss Anne Marie McGrath, Member, South 
ind Improvement Association: I do not feel 
hat a minimum income will solve the prob- 
em but there are many other things that 
ire not on an economic sphere which must 
ve taken care of. 


_ This is just part and parcel of the whole 
hing. We do not feel that if we got the mini- 
yum income tomorrow that everything else 
hould be thrown out. That is just part of it. 


Senator Fournier: Can you define for the 
[embers here what you classify as the basic 
eed for a family? 


Miss McGrath: The basic need? 
‘Senator Fournier: Yes. 


Miss McGrath: I think that as far as most 
2ople are concerned basic needs seem to be 
-od, clothing, shelter and medical care, but I 
‘ink too, access to some of the things that 
‘ey do not have, such as proper educational 
cilities. These are the needs we consider 
lsic needs. 


Senator Fournier: How about 
itomobile or telephone? 


a” car, 


Miss McGrath: That is stil] material. 


Senator Fournier: A television set? 
Miss McGrath: That is still material. 


Senator Fournier: You would not classify 
mM as basic needs? 


Miss McGrath: Yes, it could be. 


Senator Fournier: A telephone would be, I 
‘uld imagine. 
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Miss McGrath: I would think so. I would 
think that in 1970 a television could possibly 
be. I think we mentioned in our brief a news- 
paper. It is not right that today a newspaper 
should be a luxury and yet in many families 
it is a luxury they cannot afford. 


Senator Fournier: Are you satisfied with 
the educational system of today? 


Miss McGrath: No, I am not. 


Senator Fournier; Would you point out 
some of the missing links? 


Miss McGrath: There are a great number 
of missing links, Senator Fournier. I think 
one of the missing links right now is the fact 
we ignore children up until the time they 
enter school at 6 years of age. 


I think too we do not take into considera- 
tion the children who come from deprived 
families have very little in common with chil- 
dren who have probably come from middle- 
class surroundings and middle-class homes. 


I think that is part of our problem and I 
also think we do not make proper provision 
for these people who are not academically 
inclined. 

That is part and parcel of it. 


Senator Fournier: All right. I thank you 
and I will pass to somebody else for the 
moment. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to turn to the last paragraph of the brief 
where you say: 

Although none of the people to whom we 
spoke were awaiting miracles they do 
want to see a steady progression of 
events leading to concrete confronta- 
tion's. % 


What do you mean by “concrete confronta- 
tion’’? 


Miss McGrath: Well, I think that you will 
admit that is nebulous but I think that we 
feel... 


Senator Hastings: It is not very nebulous 
“confrontation”’. 


Miss McGrath: It could come in so many 
different forms but I think we mean that 
instead of waiting a year for something to 
happen—it is not just up to this Committee, it 
is up to all of the people. Each and every one 
of us have to do something about the problem 
of poverty. 
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I realize that you people must go back to 
Ottawa. You must study what you have found 
but in the meantime there are people who 
can do things, who can offer their services 
and possibly do something to fill the gap and 
this would mean just taking a look at the 
problem and getting together and doing what 
we can do. 


Senator Hastings: In other words, you are 
not referring to violence? 


Miss McGrath: No, I am not. 


Senator Hastings: During the film I noticed 
one of the witnesses said something about he 
would appreciate receiving a regular cheque 
on Thursdays. How is welfare distributed in 
New Brunswick now? 


Miss McGrath: I am not familiar with the 
distribution. Perhaps Mr. Owen would know. 


Mr. Owen, Member, South End Tenants’ 
Association: The Welfare cheques are dis- 
tributed on the first of every month. 


Senator Hastings: He wanted them every 
Thursday the same as a regular pay cheque. 
It is not by voucher? 


Mr. Owen: Some are by voucher and some 
are by cheque. 


Senator Hastings: Thank you. What per- 
centage would be by voucher? 


Mr. Owen: I cannot give the 


percentage. 


you 


The Chairman: The usual practice we have 
heard about across the country is that some 
people, who do not make the best use of their 
cheques for various reasons, come to the 
attention of the department. They give them 
a voucher instead until such time as the 
lesson gets home. That is not the usual 
practice. 


Senator Hastings: I would like to ask the 
witness a question with reference to the 
changing attitudes and opinions and I pre- 
sume that refers to the attitudes of the poor. 
We had an interesting observation this after- 
noon that the press were misinterpreting the 
position of the poor or misinterpreting the 
views of the poor. Would you agree with that 
with respect to communication? 


Miss McGraih: That the press are misinter- 
preting the conditions of the poor? 
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Senator Hastings: That is right, the plight 
of the poor. You mentioned about improving 
communications. 


Miss McGrath: Not in any circumstance: 
where we have been involved. It could be 
possible but where we have been involved we 
have not found they have been misinterpret- 
ing the conditions of the poor. 


Senator Hastings: In other words, the pres: 
are doing all they can in the line ©; 
communication? 


Miss McGrath: I think so but I think it ha 
to go further than just the press. We wil 
have to use all the media we can. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman, on page ' 
may I ask the witness how they would worl 
this out and I quote, “Manpower employee: 
and community workers...” I can understan 
about community workers in the communi 
ty‘ .J.gov to” the unemployed rather tha 
wait for the unemployed to come to them.” 


Miss McGrath: I think this is now bein 
done to some extent in Halifax where a gen 
tleman from the area was trained b: 
Manpower... 


The Chairman: We visited the area i 
Halifax. 


Miss McGrath: And he could go and wor 
in his own area instead of just talking wit 
people together. It may be in a small are 
where he would know the people. He migl 
possibly go to them because I think this is 
specific problem of the poor people, the 
understanding of what goes on and the 
environment becomes smaller and small 
and they lose track of the fact they are sti 
in contact with the rest of the world. 


Senator Quart: That sounds like a vel 
good idea. Are you satisfied with the servic: 
of Manpower? 


Miss McGrath: No, not really. 


Senator Quart: We have had that befor 
Thank you very much. 


Senator Fergusson: On page 11 I notice ¥ 
refer to the fact that the government canni 
do everything. You say: 


All the work that needs to be dol 
cannot be accomplished by paid worke 
and it is doubtful whether it show 
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I thought this was very interesting. You do 
not think everything can be done by the 
government. 


Miss McGrath: No, I do not. 


Senator Fergusson: We must get others 
involved. You say that professional associa- 
tions and community groups should be 
involved. How would you expect to accom- 
olish that? 


Miss McGrath: I would think that most 
xeople have something to offer, depending 
Ipon their own background and their abilities 
ind I think that, for instance, teachers could 
get out and encourage people to start volun- 
eer Headstart Programs and possibly go to 
me or two meetings a week or a month until 
hey get on their feet. 


I think this is the sort of thing we can do in 
he interim. In fact I wonder if we were to do 
; for the interim if it could possibly be for 
de duration. 


Senator Fergusson: 


| If these things get 
rganized. 


Miss McGrath: Yes. 

‘Senator Fergusson: I was very interested in 
lat because so many people think that we 
‘e now paying our government to look after 
lese things and we have no further 
‘Sponsibility. 


Miss McGrath: No, I think that is part of 
e whole problem, not taking our respon- 
dilities up. 

Senator Inman: Well, on page 5 you speak 
lout credit buying. Do you think that credit 
lying contributes something to poverty? 


Miss McGrath: Yes, I think it does, I think 
at our media have established common goals 
) people and quite a number of these goals 
2 material goals and it is only normal and 
tural if people are told that a good segment 
the population has certain things and by 
ving those things you are a success, it is 


Senator Inman: The mass advertising that 
see on TV does have an effect on people, 
‘s it not? 


Miss McGrath: Yes, I think it does. 
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Senator Inman: You speak of some sort of 
control should be put on credit buying. What 


sort of control would you think there should 
be? 


Miss McGrath: On credit buying I would 
think that people should be allowed to buy on 
credit only within a certain percentage of 
their income. I do not know what that per- 
centage would be but I think that could be 
worked out. People could buy within that 
percentage knowing that they would never 
really get in over their heads. It is just this 
idea they could get ahead of themselves. 


The Chairman: Miss McGrath, do you think 
there is any justification for limiting my 
credit to buy? 


Miss McGrath: Possibly. 


The Chairman: What could the possibility 
be? 


Miss McGrath: Well, Senator, I do not 
know your assets. 


The Chairman: Seriously can you think of 
any reason for limiting my capacity to 
obtain credit? I have a fair income as a 
result of being a senator, so is there any 


possible reason that my credit should be 
limited? 


Miss McGrath: I think that if tables were 
drawn up so that within a certain area a 
certain percentage of a person’s income would 
be regulated as far as the output is concerned 
for credit buying, yes. I think that within 
possibly certain areas you could say “Well, 
you are on your own. They can afford to be 
on their own.” 


The Chairman: Do you think the govern- 
ment has a right to interfere with me or with 
anyone with respect to our rights as to how 
we spend our income? 


Miss McGrath: I think we mentioned some- 
where when we were talking about housing 
we did not like to recommend more restric- 
tions on housing because in doing so we limit 
either a person’s right to own a house or to 
rent them, and I feel that I would not want to 
interfere with your right to buy. 


At the same time I think that people are 
being victimized to a certain extent by the 
advertising that they are being conditioned to 
and that instead of being able to cope with it 
they find themselves in greater trouble. Now, 
if people could somehow be taught how to use 
their money properly... 
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The Chairman: What we have had before 
the committee time and again is that there 
should be some courses at the early school 
level to indicate how they should budget and 
how they should plan. But from what you 
know of people who are on welfare, do 
you think that there is any housewife who 
can do better or budget better than they can 
with the little income they have? 


Miss McGrath: Some of them could. 


The Chairman: What do you mean, some of 
them could? There are some of them that are 
in the $10,000 or $20,000 class and ball it up 
there. 


Miss McGrath: Some of them do excep- 
tionally well. You know, I do not like 
making a blanket statement but quite a 
number of people—as Mr. Owen said with 
one cheque a month iit is very difficult to 
regulate that with one cheque a month if you 
have not been taught somewhere along the 
line that you put off tomorrow’s goals to 
achieve next week’s or next month’s goal. I 
think this is where the problem arises. 


The Chairman: By the time you have been 
married 10 or 15 years and have children— 
surely you should have learned that in your 
first or second year, as to how to plan that. 


Miss McGrath: I do not think we human 
beings learn that easily. It would be nice if 
we did. It would be nice if we learned from 
our mistakes but we are not all that terrific 
so we really do not. 


The Chairman: You are the first one with 
that approach. I think the only other objec- 
tion we have heard across the country about 
handing out cheques twice a month came ina 
hearing we had in Newfoundland. Other than 
that everybody receives their cheques once a 
month and they say that it works very well 
indeed. That with the little money they get 
they do very well. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if I might ask Mr. Owen: Is there any great 
administrative difficulty in being paid twice a 
month? 


Mr. Joseph H. Owen, President, South End 
Tenants’ Association: It is set up by a com- 
puter now so the cheques are computerized 
and the computers would have to be re-set to 
establish it for twice a month so that is the 
only drawback. 


Senator Hastings: It would just be a matter 
of re-setting the computer? 
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Mr. Owen: That is right. 
Senator Fournier: Press another button. 


Senator Hastings: And turn it on twice a 
month. 


Mr. Owen: That is right. 


The Chairman: They usually turn out all 
the cheques. When you say they only have to 
turn it on twice a month, it costs money. 


Mr. Owen: Once a month is a streamlining 
thing. 


Senator Hastings: You just push the buttor 
once. 


Mr. Owen: Right. 


The Chairman: When you talk abou 
changing attitudes, how would you go abou 
changing attitudes? 


Miss McGrath: I do not really know, Sena 
tor Croll, because the very fact of changing 
attitudes in itself is very difficult but I think 
we have to look at ourselves as human being: 
and ask ourselves whether our response t 
other people as people is what it should be it 
itself and if it is on a higher plane, and if iti 
not if we want to be the kind of people wi 
think we want to be we had better chang 
our attitudes. 


I do not think it is easy to change attitudes 
Sometimes I do not think that people whi 
have negative attitudes have them deliberate 
ly. I think that very often you find tha 
people take the attitude they do towards th 
poor because they do not know about ther 
They have never met many and they do nc 
conceive of them as people. They think ¢ 
them rather as statistics or as those ones wh 
live in that end of town so I do not thin 
attitudes are always deliberate. 


The Chairman: Do the poor have to chang 
attitudes? 


Miss McGrath: Yes, some of them. ¥ 
some of them have to change attitudes. 


The Chairman: How easy is that going 1 
be? 


Miss McGrath: It is not going to be easit 
than changing the attitudes of those who a 
rich, who have negative attitudes towards tl 
poor. 


The Chairman: Then where are we, Mi 
McGrath? The rich are not going to chang 
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The poor are not going to change. Where are 
we? 


Miss McGrath: Well, I do not think I said 
they are not going to change. I said it is going 
to be hard for them to change. It is not going 
to be easy but I think people are changing. 


The Chairman: You have seen changes? 


Miss McGrath: Yes, I think we have seen 
changes among people and Mr. Owen has 
mentioned that. We have seen changes in our 
own community just by the fact that people 
are getting together to discuss their problems. 
It is not going to be an overnight solution but 
I think we will be able to get some sort of 
change. 


The Chairman: When you spoke of the 
maintenance income you said it was not the 
total solution, and this, of course, is some- 
thing with which we agree. 


When Senator Fournier asked you what 
services you would do away with, I do not 
recall your answer. I gather you did not 
specify. If you received a basic minimum 
ncome—for the moment let us consider it is 
adequate—would there be any reason for 
laving, say, an allowance for the blind or 
rippled people or other similar allowances 
hat we now pay? 


Miss McGrath: No, I cannot say. 
The Chairman: You cannot say. 


Miss McGrath: I cannot see, sir, the need 
or those if we have the basic annual income. 


The Chairman: If there was a basic annual 
acome, you would agree there are many of 
hese services that we have on that basis of a 
emographic annual payment we could do 
way with? 


Miss McGrath: Yes, they could be re-chan- 
elled into other... 


The Chairman: Is there anything else that 

yuld be re-channelled in that sense that 

scurs to you? You are a school teacher. You 

ave this some thought. You are very knowl- 

Igeable with your knowledge of the poor. 

That else could be channelled out rather 
in? 


Assume we have the basic income so we do 
%~ have to worry about that. You know the 
rvices and the social benefit that they 
ceive from time to time. Can you think of 
ay? There may not be? 
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Miss McGrath: No, not at the moment. 


The Chairman: Well, then, let me put 
another question to you. If we pay a mini- 
mum income to “xX” person, whoever he or 
she is, then what basic services would you 
have available for that person in addition to 
what the income was? 


Miss McGrath: Basic services? 


The Chairman: Yes. What do you have in 
mind? 


Miss McGrath: I would think that a person 
would have access to medical care. 


The Chairman: Yes, I am providing for 
that. 


Miss McGrath: Providing for that. All these 
basic... 


The Chairman: You people are a little slow 
on Medicare. I am presuming that everybody 
has got it. 


Miss McGrath: I am sorry. 


The Chairman: Now, you are very good in 
your social services. Your concepts are excel- 
lent. I am assuming everybody has got Medi- 
care and you will have it very shortly, I am 
told. 


Outside of that, let us see what you think. 
Miss McGrath: Services other than that? 


The Chairman: We have Medicare, we have 
dental care. We have all the things. You have 
the basic annual income. Where are we? 


Miss McGrath: I think that we would need 
some sort of—these people, if they have the 
basic annual income and are able to work— 
that is one side of the ball. If they are not 
able to work... 


The Chairman: Let us have it for the disad- 
vantaged at the moment. 


Miss McGrath: I think we should set up 
programs by which, even though they are 
capable of earning their living, they could do 
something by which they could feel, and not 
just feel, but be useful so that this type of 
program would be helpful. 

The Chairman: What you are saying is that 
these people should have opportunities. I am 
thinking of something aside from that. What 
would they need in the way of social ser- 
vices? Would they need counselling? 


Miss McGrath: Yes. 
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The Chairman: Do they need programming 
at times of difficulty? Do they need the help 
of a social worker? 


Miss McGrath: I would think that depend- 
ing upon what their disability was they would 
need different services. A blind person might 
need entirely different services than possibly 
someone who had been injured or was out of 
work and therefore found himself psychologi- 
cally cut off from everything that he or she 
had done before and there would be a need 
for counselling. 


The Chairman: Then assuming for the 
moment that the disadvantaged—that is, 
those out of the labour force—receive the 
basic income and services and opportunities, 
would that be enough? Would that give them 
a decent life? 


Miss McGrath: Probably not. 
The Chairman: Why not? 


Miss McGrath: I cannot think right now but 
there is something missing. 


The Chairman: There is nothing supposed 
to be missing from that or else we have been 
missing a lot of things. 


Miss McGrath: No. I think that as long as 
you take care of a person’s material well 
being and we give them the opportunity to 
take part in life as it is around them, that is 
not going to be the kind of solution but at 
least it is going to be a way of achieving a 
kind of solution. 

The Chairman: Give us a more adequate 
solution? What is the final solution? I do not 
like to use the word “final,” because you do 
not mean final. 


Miss McGrath: No, I do not. 


The Chairman: What is a more appropriate 
or adequate or suitable solution? 


Miss McGrath: I don’t really know. 


The Chairman: That is all right. I am not 
sure we know either. I think we have some 
ideas on it. 

Senator Fournier: I understood that you 
would be in favour of consumer training? 


Miss McGrath: 
training, yes. 


Some types of consumer 


Senator Fournier: We have discussed also 
the problem of involvement in your organiza- 
tion and you are gaining ground. You are 
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getting ahead. There are some people becom- 
jing involved. 


Miss McGrath: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: Now, are there any chil- 
dren that do not attend school in Saint John 
on account of poverty? 


Miss McGrath: I would not say there are 
children who are not attending school on 
account of poverty but there are children who 
are attending school and not getting the full 
benefits of school because of poverty. They go 
to school under-nourished. They come to 
school from homes where four and five people 
live in the same room. They come to school 
from homes where there is one light in the 
house and therefore you just cannot study ir 
the evening. There is no table to put your 
books on. 


There are children in the City who are 
coming to school but they are not coming tc 
school... 


Senator Fournier: You would say the 


number is rather small? 


Miss McGrath: No, I would not say it wai 
small. Just speaking about the areas that | 
really know which is the inner-City area, i 
would say they comprise approximately one 
sixth or one-eighth of the school population 


Senator Fournier: Now, changing the sub 
ject a little bit; in this South End Tenants 
Association, about which you were talkin; 
and which had the film we saw a while age 
do they have any alcoholic problems? 


Miss McGrath: Yes. We have a grea 
number of alcoholic problems. The Provincia 
Government has just passed a law by whicl 
it is no longer a criminal offence to be founs 
drunk in public. The law in itself is ver: 
good. 


At the same time we are not equipped ye 
to face the consequences of such a law. 


As part of our preparation for this brief w 
did four hours taping for filming. We filme 
the drunks of the area in which we live. W 
thought it was not fair to them to show it, bu 
these men are on the street. There wa 
nowhere to go. There is nowhere they can ge 
a free meal, a good square meal every once i 
a while. 


When winter comes they will be driven t 
criminal acts so they can get a nice warm be 
for the winter, so we have a great probler 
with alcoholism at the present time. Ps 
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Senator Fournier: What happens to a man 
who is under the influence of alcohol and he 
is arrested by the police. What do they do 
with him? 


Miss McGrath: It is no longer a criminal 
offence to be found drunk in public. It is still 
a criminal offence to be found drinking in 
public. Generally very little is done with him 
unless he has been disturbing the peace or 
something like this and then he is taken. 


Senator Fournier: What will the police do 
with a man if he is half drunk on the side- 
walk? Will they take him to jail or take him 
to the hospital? 


Miss McGrath: I really do not know what 
they do with them. Nine times out of ten if he 
Ss not causing too much trouble or bothering 
unybody else he is left in the doorway. If 
0ssible they will take him where he belongs 
mut very few of these men have permanent 
1omes. 


Senator Fournier: What do you think is the 
‘ause of the alcoholic problem in certain 
ireas; lack of work or lack of education or 
ack of many things maybe? 


Miss McGrath: I think it is something 
leeper than that that causes the alcoholic 
roblem. The alcoholics with whom we spoke 
id not lack education and they did not lack 
pportunity. 


‘Senator Fournier: Family heritage maybe, 
ather to son? 


Miss McGrath: Not really. It is something 
iat has to be gone into in great detail deeper 
ian we have gone into it but a good number 
{ the men to whom we talked were not disad- 
antaged as far as education was concerned, 
ut as far as family background was 
oncerned. 


‘Senator Fournier: Thank you. 


‘Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
1e quick question? 


‘The Chairman: Yes. 


ieeretor Hastings: On page 9 you, as we 
ave heard many times before allude to the 
ct there is justice for the poor and the rich 
aid you state: 

Free legal aid will be available to those 


'-in need at preliminary hearings and 
trials. 


i 
there not legal aid available at preliminary 


larings and at trials in the Province of New 
hunswick? 
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Miss McGrath: I think not, just for trials, 
not for preliminary hearings. 


Senator Fournier: It is just being organized 
now. 


The Chairman: I think what has happened 
is that legal aid is available in every province 
and, to a measure, here. If I recall correctly 
we raised this with the deputy minister when 
he was before us in Ottawa. We were told it 
is being organized. You can rest assured it 
will be one of our recommendations anyway. 


Now, we have had a very interesting meet- 
ing here with both you girls. You have been 
very good witnesses. You are both very 
knowledgeable and it has been an interesting 
brief. We have covered many matters that are 
important. 


Senator Fournier: May I ask one more 
question? I overlooked a point. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: What is the reason why 
these homes are not being repaired by the 
landlord? We have been told that Saint John 
is the oldest city in Canada. There are many 
old buildings and I would assume that many 
of them need to be repaired and possibly one 
of the problems is that you are required by 
the City, when repairing a building, to 
rebuild it to a certain standard and many of 
these buildings have been built during the 
19th Century and it is almost impossible to 
repair them to good living conditions. 

Is that one of the factors why there are so 
many homes where the landlord is so slow in 
spending money to repair the homes? 


Miss McGrath: I do not know whether 
building standards apply to old buildings as 
well as new. 


Mr. Owen: Presumably they are but there 
would be no way that they could possibly 
enforce them across the City without most of 
the people being evicted. 


Senator Fournier: They would have to be 
demolished completely and rebuilt? 


Mr. Owen: That is right. This would obvi- 
ously have to happen with most of these 
houses so the City is sort of closing an eye to 
that type of building for the time being while 
urban renewal projects and buildings are 
going ahead. To enforce this overnight, they 
would have to move out a quarter of the 
population. 
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The Chairman: Let me just say it is becom- 
ing that a school teacher should do her home- 
work, and she did it well. Thank you very 
much. 


The Chairman: We have a submission by 
the Crescent Valley Area, Saint John, New 
Brunswick. On my right is Mrs. Mary Jane 
Whipple, who will present the brief. Next to 
her is Mr. Richard Saunders. Mrs. Whipple 
will now proceed to present the brief. 


Mrs. Mary Jane Whipple: Mr. Chairman, 
senators, ladies and gentlemen, the recom- 
mendations contained in this brief are the 
distilled products of open meetings held in 
the Crescent Valley area in May of 1970. 


We feel that this area, which is a public 
housing development of 388 families, has a 
great deal of importance to say to this com- 
mittee based on the hard facts of their daily 
existence. 


The opportunity given to the people of 
Canada to express their feelings about the 
problems of poverty, and the future course of 
social development, are well appreciated and 
the governments in Fredericton and Ottawa 
are to be commended on their initiatives in 
this direction. 


But it is important to stress that however 
valuable dialogue is, and however vital the 
setting up of study groups and task forces, in 
the final analysis, it will be by their effective- 
ness in initiating solid, progressive programs 
that work, that they will be judged. 

In this regard, we feel that it is of vital 
importance to any program that hopes to fight 
poverty that the lines of communication 
between people and government remain open, 
and that the poor be actively and continuous- 
ly involved in the initiating and administrat- 
ing of these programs. 

The poor iare by no means a homogeneous 
group. They include the working poor, the 
disabled, the young and tthe old, all with dif- 
fering needs, hopes, desires and abilities. We 
would like to call the Government’s attention 
to the fact that low income groups are often 
in a worse position than welfare recipients 
who at least have the security of free health 
services. 

In regard to the future of welfare pro- 
grams, we recommend: 

1. Information as to benefits, rights, ap- 
peal procedures ete. should be readily 
available to welfare recipients in easy to 
understand language. 
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2. Investigations into purely 
affairs should cease. 

3. Familiarization programs should be 
initiated among welfare clients to over- 
come the fear of recriminations by 
officials. 

4. There is a need for improved sensitivi- 
ty on the part of welfare workers as to 
the needs of recipients. 

5. More effective incentives should be 
built into future welfare legislation. 

6. The permanently unemployable, the 
aged and disabled, should be provided 
with adequate supports that would allevi- 
ate fears for their future security and 
well being. 
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In so far as the poor as a whole are con- 
cerned, the problems are much broader than 
purely financial deprivation. The solving of 
these problems will require fundamental 
changes in the society as a whole. In this 
regard, we recommend: 


1. The initiation of a guaranteed annual 
income scheme with built-in incentives. 


2. Improved income support allowances 
for cultural activities and recreation. 


3. We recognize the need to organize 
groups of persons who share similar 
problems to act as pressure groups for 
change. 


4. One of the most serious blocks to the 
alleviating of conditions which create 
poverty is the failure of the school sys- 
tems to meet the needs of young people. 
This is evidenced by the increase in the 
number of “drop outs” in the last few 
years. It is, therefore, recommended that 
the school systems be looked at critically 
in an effort to make them fill the needs of 
the youth for whom they are in opera- 
tion. Such a study should heavily involve 
youths themselves. 

5. Adult education should be readily 
available at every level, and incentives 
offered to encourage the re-educational 
process. 

6. We urge the setting up of a family 
court system and legal aid system as al 
urgent need in this province. As it is 
now, the poor are in a nearly hopeless 
position in regards to family matters suck 
as marriage breakdown, desertion, inter: 
familial brutality, et cetera. 


Young people too, who become involved 
with the law on various charges do not havé 
available to them a lawyer’s services, if the} 


are unable to pay, until the trial—if there is 
one—actually begins. On minor charges, and 
some not so minor, the poor suffer from lack 
‘of legal advice, and are often the victims of 
summary justice. 


| SUMMARY 


The purpose of this brief is to point out to 
the Government the steps that can be taken 
to break the cycle of poverty, and to offer 
‘hope to those crushed by our present systems. 


_ Lastly, and in the strongest possible terms, 
“we would urge the Government to act before 
‘the opportunity for efficacious action has been 
‘destroyed by the despair of inertia. By “we” I 
am a “we”. I am not discussing them and 
‘those. I am poor. 


Senator Fournier: In what section of Saint 
John is Crescent Valley? 


Mrs. Whipple: It is the north end, public 
housing. 


Senator Fournier: The north end? 


_ Mrs. Whipple: Yes, public housing. 
_ Senator Fournier: You say here when the 
other brief was presented, the South End 
i 


Tenant Association, you would approve the 
brie that was presented before? 


| 


Mrs. Whipple: I didn’t catch the question. 


_ Senator Fournier: Did you approve of the 
orief? 


| Mrs. Whipple: Yes. 


Mrs. Whipple: No. As far as housing is 
zoncerned I would say we are much better 
off. 


_ Senator Fournier: On the housing situation 
we there more new homes? 


Mrs. Whipple: This is a public housing 
irea, Crescent Valley, all CHMC housing and 
herefore we don’t have the problem they 
south end, that particular 


Senator Fournier: I notice in your brief 
tre you gave a little example, case A and 
i B. Do you have that in your brief? 


The Chairman: That brief jis not being 
resented. 
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Senator Fournier: I didn’t get the other one. 
The Chairman: You must have. 


Senator Fournier: I have got it now. I don’t 
need the brief. You agree with the other brief 
and you think your conditions are about the 
same except for housing. 


Mrs. Whipple: Yes, that is right. 


Senator Fournier: Your thinking is the 
same as the other lady who presented the 
brief. If you had the minimum income you 
would still want all the services and some of 
the recommendations? 


Mrs. Whipple: Yes. I don’t think money is 
the overall answer but I know it certainly 
helps when you are hungry. It is not the 
answer to recreational facilities and they are 
very much needed and cultural activities. 
They should be part of the school curriculum. 


Senator Fournier: How many members are 
there in your Association? 


Mrs. Whipple: In the Crescent Valley 
Tenant Association? 


Senator Fournier: Yes. 


Mr. Saunders: I would say about 125 mem- 
bers in the Crescent Valley Tenants Associa- 
tion. I would like to clear this up. This brief 
is to be submitted by Mrs. Mary Whipple; it 
is not the Crescent Valley Tenants Associa- 
tion. They tell me there is a brief submitted 
by the Crescent Valley Tenants Association, 
which I am not aware of and I am the presi- 
dent of the Crescent Valley Tenants Associa- 
tion. I have been informed, senator, that the 
brief is in here, but I say I am unaware of it. 
I am here and you graciously put me on your 
program and I would like to speak on behalf 
of the poor if time will allow. 


Senator Hastings: You say “Investigations 
into purely personal affairs should cease’, 
Would you enlarge on this recommendation? 


Mrs. Whipple: I think a person’s affairs are 
their own and the Government should inves- 
tigate our financial situation if they are going 
to help us but morals and principles and this 
sort of thing are our own business. 


Senator Do _ they 


morals? 


Hastings: investigate 


Mrs. Whipple: Not mine as much as my 
neighbours, but they have asked questions. 


Senator Quari: You look like an innocent 
type. 
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Mrs. Whipple: Not really. 


Senator Fergusson: One of your recommen- 
dations is “The initiation of a guaranteed 
annual income scheme with built-in incen- 
tives.” What built-in incentives did you have 
in. mind? 

Mrs. Whipple: I think this is leaving us 
room to work and if we don’t make enough 
money the guaranteed annual income would 
ensure we made enough to live in safety as 
well as perhaps some comfort and yet we 
would have our reason to go on working. 


Senator Fergusson: It would be worth your 
while to go on? 


Mis. Whipple: Yes. 


The Chairman: What they had in mind for 
the people who are disadvantaged and out of 
the labour force was a minimum income and 
then a certain portion, say $200 above, but it 
would only make a reduction of $100. That is 
what I think they had in mind. 


Senator Inman: On page 2 you Say: 
Information as to benefits, rights, appeal 
procedures etc. should be readily availa- 
ble to welfare recipients in easy to 
understand language. 


Would family counselling be the answer to 
this? 


Mrs. Whipple: It would certainly help. I 
still think that the literature and every day 
useful intelligible language, and no $10 words 
in it, would be just terrific. 


Senator Inman: Items 2 and 3: 
Investigations into purely personal affairs 
should cease. 

Familiarization programs should be ini- 
tiated among welfare clients to overcome 
the fear of recriminations by officials. 


Is there fear and if so what do they fear? 


Mrs. Whipple: Well, of course they fear 
losing the only life-line they have, their wel- 
fare cheque. Whether these fears are 
altogether founded or not does not lessen the 
anxiety that we feel. 


Senator Inman: Have you known Cases 
where the welfare cheque was taken away 
unfairly? 


Mrs. Whipple: As the law stands they are 
judged pretty fairly, I think, on the whole. I 
don’t always agree with the rules of the wel- 
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fare, I feel that a person who wants to go out 
and work and earn $50 or $60 a month. 
should not lose part of their cheque over it. 


The Chairman: Mrs. Whipple, they don’t in. 
this province. This is one of the provinces 
that helps working people who do not earn 
enough or as much as they would get on 
welfare. This province has a record for per- 
mitting that, comparable with almost any 
other province except Alberta. 


Mrs. Whipple: That is providing you can 
live on welfare in safety. If I was on welfare 
and applied for $240 a month and I only made 
$200, they would give me $40. Actually, I 
could earn $20 but if I earned $20.01 over 
what I am allowed on welfare I would lose it. 


The Chairman: What I am saying to you 
now is being practised in very few provinces. 
Some more have started to practise since we 
have got on their neck about the matter. Your 
province does at least allow a man to contin- 
ue to work and give him the basic difference. 
They cannot do much more at the moment. 


Mrs. Whipple: That is true, but it is still 
not enough to live on. 


The Chairman: We are not arguing that 
point with you, young lady. We do agree with 
you. 


Mrs. Whipple: If we were allowed to make 
more than $20 above our welfare, this would 
be the answer, or one of the answers. 


The Chairman: That $20 above your wel- 
fare is a very local rule. As a result of com- 
plaints that came such as yours, it was raised 
to $40 in the Province of Ontario after the 
minister appeared before us and a couple of 
the members went after him pretty hard. 
Conceivably it could be raised here. The other 
$20 would come from the federal Govern- 
ment, and that is not bad. I am going to ask 
you a question and you do not have to answel 
because it is a personal question. 


Mrs. Whipple: How personal? 


The Chairman: Not too personal. I know 
something about you and the things that you 
are doing. When you tell me you were a roa¢ 
runner I found out what it was all about 
Now you are improving yourself. What wa: 
the most important factor that helped you or 
your way up? 

Mrs. Whipple: The faith that other peopk 


had in me, the encouragement and strengtt 
they gave me, and the practical help and the 
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desire to get out off welfare and be free to 
call my life my own and set my children free. 


The Chairman: 
little? 


Would you elaborate a 


Senator Hastings: You said 
help”. Could you tell us about that? 


“practical 


The Chairman: I am trying to get her to 
elaborate a little. In what respect, who had 
confidence in you? 


Mrs. Whipple: I think it started with the 
welfare workers. Mr. Finnegan at the time 
Was my welfare worker and he encouraged 
me. I didn’t get any help with further educa- 
tion. I tried hard for that and didn’t make it. 
Our parish priest helped and then there were 
social workers, at that time the Catholic Wel- 
fare of Saint John and then the Family Ser- 
vices took me on and were willing to train me 
with people who have their Masters in Social 
Work. I have been working and training for 
three years at the same time as a community 
worker. If these people didn’t have faith in us 
and were willing to gamble on us, we would 
not have had the chance. 


The Chairman: 
there? 


How many more were 


| Mrs. Whipple: Three of us all together. 


| The Chairman: Have you all made your 
— 
_ Mrs. Whipple: We are making it. 


| The Chairman: Have you improved your 
sosition as you went along? 


_ Mrs. Whipple: When you go from nothing 
4p you have to improve. 


|The Chairman: Was your salary improved 
is a result of your experience and as a result 
x%f the work you did? 


_ Mrs. Whipple: My salary on the whole—I 
hhould say I am considered the working poor, 
ut with the work I am doing now the future, 
‘f course, is a lot brighter. There is hope for 
he future. Before there was no future, no 
‘ut. You had someone’s foot in your back all 
he time. 


The Chairman: You see a better future for 
‘ourself and your children? 


| Mrs. Whipple: For myself, yes. Certainly 
or my children. I have four teenagers and it 
8 pretty hard to be told all your life “you 
an’t work because we will lose the money off 
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the welfare cheque. You are not helping 
yourself or me. No, you can’t join the Boy 
Scouts because I can’t afford it. It is for the 
middle class. No, you can’t take music lessons 
because we can’t afford it. No, you can’t do 
everything, you can’t even work for 
yourself.” 


This is the difference between welfare and 
freedom. 


Senator McGrand: Most social workers are 
graduates of social science courses at a uni- 
versity and many of them, while they are 
very familiar with poverty, have never 
experienced poverty at their personal level. 
Some of the poor who appeared before this 
committee have been critical of the social 
workers. Now it occurs to me that some social 
workers could be recruited from the ranks of 
the poor who by hard work have made their 
way from poverty to a sense of security and 
their return of freedom, as you expressed it. 
What do you feel about the professional social 
worker being recruited from people such as 
yourself? 


Mrs. Whipple: Do you mean social workers 
trained without diplomas or social workers 
who have their MSW? 


Senator McGrand: Lead up to it. 


Mrs. Whipple: I think it is all in the 
individual personality. If they are suited for a 
social worker I don’t care where they come 
from. If you come up from the school of hard 
knocks and whatnot you can be the most 
miserable social worker and you can feel “I 
done it, why can’t they?” You can come from 
a well situated financial background and have 
much more sympathy. I think it is the 
individual and not necessarily where they 
come from. 


Senator McGrand: There is the opportunity. 
Some ten years ago people who went through 
what you experienced would never have 
aspired to being a social worker. 


Mrs. Whipple: No. 


Senator McGrand: This is a phenomenon of 
the last few years and we find this every- 
where, people who have gone through the 
school of hard knocks and are doing their 
best to help others out of it. 


Senator Fournier: I understand that you are 
living in this new development, these new 
buildings developed by CMHC. 
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Mrs. Whipple: Crescent Valley is the oldest 
public housing in Saint John, 20 to 25 years 
old. 


Senator Fournier: How do you find the 
buildings? 


Mrs. Whipple: Cold and drafty. We have 
wood and coal furnaces, and mine blows up 
occasionally. 


Senator Fournier: I was interested in the 
new buildings. Would they meet the 
requirements? 


Mrs. Whipple: Each unit that has been 
built, each development becomes better than 
the one before, and the newer public housing 
buildings in the City of Saint John are very 
nice. 


Senator Fournier: You are using a wood 
furnace? 


Mrs. Whipple: Wood and coal. 


Senator Fournier; Do you have janitors 
looking after it? 


Mrs. Whipple: Not unless you want to call 
me a janitor. Each one looks after his own. 


Senator Fournier: Is there only one family 
in each home? 


Mrs. Whipple: One family to each apart- 
ment, four families to each building. 


Senator Fournier: One furnace for the 


four? 


Mrs. Whipple: Four furnaces. Each apart- 
ment. Three hundred and eighty-eight apart- 
ments and each of those apartments has its 
own furnace. 


Senator Inman: On page 2, item 2, you 
recommend: “Improved income support 
allowances for cultural activities and recrea- 
tion.” What sort of cultural activities do you 
mean? I can understand recreation. 


Mrs. Whipple: I would think that would be 
music appreciation, appreciation of the arts. I 
think it would be up to the individual. The 
opportunity should be there to develop the 
interest of the children. I think our children 
are our hope for the future. This should be 
developed in them at an early age to be able 
to find relaxation in good literature and the 
arts. 


Senator Inman: Would that be done in the 
school? 
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Mrs. Whipple: It could start there. It should 
go on. 


Senator Inman: Do you mean centres 
should be available to them? 


Mrs. Whipple: Yes. 


Senator Inman: Facilities should be made 
available that they could visit the art centres, 
and things. That is what you mean by that? 


Mrs. Whipple: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask Mr. Saunders one or two questions 
as he is the president of the Crescent Valley 
Tenants Association, and I have a brief from 
them here. 


On page 2 they refer to some of the things 
wrong with the housing. They say: 

There is no insulation under the floors, 
making heating difficult in the lower 
fiats. 
There is no soundproofing in the apart- 
ment, and thus absolutely no privacy. 
House-wiring does not seem to be heavy 
enough to carry modern appliances. Fuses 
blow if more than one appliance is 
plugged. 


Do you agree with these things? 


Mr. Saunders: This is absolutely true. In the 
Crescent Valley area they tell us we in the 
south end are living in mansions. We have 
never told the south end this but there is 
no insulation between the floors. If the 
woman upstairs is going to the bathroom 
I know she is going there. It is a bottom 
floor and an upstairs floor and no insulation 
whatsoever. If the children get upstairs and 
fight we hear every word. Also if they turn 
the radio up. 

This is the first development they made in 
Saint John and this is why we are in it. 
Today we are building ivory towers, but the 
ordinary poor people don’t want ivory towers. 
They want an ordinary home where the chil- 
dren can be upstairs and the livingroom is 
downstairs. 


Senator Fergusson: Would you be satisfied 
with this kind of place, for instance, if you 
had insulation? 


Mr. Saunders: Insulation... I don’t know 
how we are going to do it out there. What we 
have suggested in the brief is that you could 
build row houses with the livingroom and 
kitchen downstairs and the bedroom will be 
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upstairs and if the children start any trouble 
upstairs one family could control the unit. It 
is either this or you must make sure there is 
insulation. We are going crazy out there with 
fights with neighbours upstairs and down- 
stairs over this insulation. 


Senator Fergusson: Isn’t it possible to put 
in insulation after a house is built? I live ina 
1ouse that is a good deal older—over 100 
years old and I had insulation put in after I 
sought it about ten years ago. 


Mr. Saunders: We have met with the 
‘epresentatives of Central Housing and Mort- 
age Corporation, the Tenants Association, 
ind their committees have, and we had a 
neeting with the provincial end of it. They 
we a partner in this. We never met with the 
ity yet. They say the expense to do this is 
most like building a new house and they 
re engineers and much more expert than I 
m on that. 


Senator Fournier: Now I have the right 
rief I would like to ask a question. 


Mr. Saunders: I would like to read this 
rief for the knowledge of the general public 
rho are here. 


The Chairman: You do not have to read it, 
0. 


‘Senator Fournier: On page 2 you give the 
sures on case A and case B_ based on 
1come. You give a total of $130.50 for one 
id $189 for the other. If you subtract your 
eating, the coal and the oil for the kitchen, 
id so on, in case A it is $66 for heating and 
_case B it is $74. 


I think these amounts are really high. This 
just heating. 
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Mr. Saunders: We have submitted a brief 
that was supposed to go to all levels of Gov- 
ernment. Some way or other it went to the 
Saint John Housing Authority. It was sup- 
posed to go to the three levels of government. 
In the brief we stated we would like to have 
a set ceiling of $60 for the low income people. 
There is an incentive for people to go out and 
go to work. The way our scale works now, 
the rents are this Way: we pay from a low of 
$17 to a high of $153 in these houses. The 
$153 is based on a man’s salary of $6,400, 
which the post office men are getting now. 
They have to pay $153 rent. 


Senator Fournier: 


That is why they don’t 
deliver the mail! 


Mr. Saunders: One of the boards that was 
set up said the wage should be 6 per 
cent ... we are all working people out there 
and when we make 6 per cent, and add this 6 
per cent increase on to $400 and turn around 
and have to pay the housing authority 25 to 
30 per cent it is no good getting a raise, It is 
going strictly to the Government. 


The Chairman: We have had quite an even- 
ing. Mrs. Whipple is a new kind of social 
worker. Her job is based on hard experience 
and she understands what is involved. More 
of that is being encouraged amongst those 
who are interested in social work. I think the 
experience here has been a very interesting 
one and a very good one. We want to thank 
you, Mrs Whipple, for presenting the brief 
and for the work you are doing and for the 
encouragement you are lending others. Mr. 
Saunders, thank you for coming. 

Our meetings start again tomorrow morn- 
ing at nine o’ciock. This meeting is now 
adjourned. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX 


BRIEF ON POVERTY AS SUBMITTED 
JOINTLY TO THE SPECIAL SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON POVERTY BY THE SOCIAL 
SERVICES COUNCIL OF GREATER SAINT 
JOHN AND THE UNITED FUND OF 
GREATER SAINT JOHN, INCORPORATED, 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. 

August 3, 1970. 


Brief on Poverty as Submitted Jointly to the 
Senate Committee on Poverty by the Social 
Services Council of Greater Saint John and 
the United Fund of Greater Saint John, Inc. 


March, 1970 


The Social Services Council of Saint John 
and the United Fund, upon the request of the 
Senate Committee on Poverty, hereby submit 
a brief for the Committee’s consideration. 


The best analysts of the welfare system are 
the recipients, themselves. The following is an 
interview with seven welfare mothers who 
reside in the Crescent Valley Development of 
the Saint John Housing Authority. 


The interviewers were: 

Mr. Henry E. Stegmayer—Executive 
Director, United Fund of Greater Saint 
John Inc., 

Miss Catherine Gale—Executive Secre- 
tary, Social Services Council of Greater 
Saint John. 


Those interviewed readily agreed to this, 
and are part of a group of the Homemaker 
Services Program conducted by the Family 
Services (Inc.), Saint John, with Mr. Larry 
Gallant, M.S.W., assigned to the project. 


The locale of the interview was in an up- 
stairs apartment made available by the Saint 
John Housing Authority as a focus for “out- 
reach” programs for community and citizen 
development. 


The reader is asked to be aware of the 
meaningful insights projected by those inter- 
viewed, and the depth of their understanding 
of the complexities surrounding them. 


The histories which follow are written 
almost in their entirety, and with little edit- 
ing as they were recorded. 


The points that stand out in the interview 
emphasize the need for a revision of the wel- 
fare system to remove the stigma that the 
recipients feel, and to remove the penalty of 
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having payments slashed if the recipient 01 
members of his family earn additional mone} 
to raise their standard of living beyond the 
subsistence level. 


This should include day-care facilities t 
encourage mothers to be self supporting. I 
also points out the need to increase anc 
upgrade the quality of staff in the welfar 
offices so that the workers are people witl 
sensitivity and insights who treat their client 
as human beings. A whole change in attitude 
is indicated. 


Mr. Stegmayer: Would you tell us some 
thing about the Winter Carnival? 


Mary Jean: It’s the Crescent Valley Winte 
Carnival and it’s the first one we’ve had dow 
here—they have them in every other end ¢ 
town, but not as elaborate as ours has bee 
planned. Friday is the starting-off point, wit 
their teen dance, “The Killer Apes” is th 
most popular dance band in the Maritime 
right now, at least in the N.B. area, anywa) 
The Killer Apes is a dance band for teenage 
from Saint John. They are having their ow 
crowning of their carnival king and queen : 
this dance, they will reign until next yea 
They will also have a prince and prince 
from the first drop-in centre which is from 
to 13; the second is from 14 to 19 and up. 


Mr. S. Mary, is this the first Winter Carn 
val you ever organized in the Valley? 


Answer: It is the first carnival of any ki 
at all at this end of town actually, and it’s 1] 
first really organized community effort th 
weve had that could and should invol 
everyone in the Valley. 


Mr. S. Who is going to be involved? 


Answer: It is being organized by the peor 
of the Valley, for the people of the Valle 
The drop-in centre, which is City Recreatic 
is involved and the Crescent Valley Hom 
makers are involved to a point... but ft 
people of the Valley are doing the wo 
themselves. 


Mr. S. Do you have various committe 
working? 


Answer: Yes we have. The teens are w0l 
ing jointly with the adult committee. Th 
have made a quilt, and have sold tickets on 
to raise money. The teenagers made the qui! 


Mr. S. Who sparked all this? how did it 
come about that suddenly you’re going to 
have a Winter Carnival? 


| Answer: It came about by Mr. Ron Broth- 
ers, Supervisor for the Recreation Depart- 
ment, and the mothers and teens, to do some- 
thing. The Recreation Department has a 
\Carnival, with costumes, judging, in their dif- 
ferent drop-in centres about the City. But this 
one is going to take in the “drop-in” and the 
Valley residents, so they’re going to have a 
parade. 


| Mr. S. In other words, it’s more than for 
the kids, more than for the teenagers—you 
get the mothers and the dads, the dogs and 
the cats, everyone. 


| Answer: Right! Everyone can become 
involved—quite a few people are involved in 
it right now. 


_ Miss Gale: About how many are involved, 
Mary? 


| Answer: Twenty or so—in the planning— 
(here are more than that involved in the 
whole plan. We need all the people we can 
set. We are hoping they will do some decorat- 
ng on their own apartments, outside their 
vindows. Floats have been donated, and are 
ing decorated by the teenagers. We have 
ire trucks, the police department have two 
‘ars in. We have, we hope, the Sea Cadet 
sand, and the Majorettes, the Scouts and 
muides, and all the children are going to 
larch in costume, and their costumes will be 
udged, according to age groups, at the end. 
_Mr. S. How many people live in the area? 

_ Answer: There are 388 apartments in the 
Trescent Valley area, approximately 5.4 
eople per unit...about 1,900 people. 


Mr. S. What, for instance, are the things 
tat are common to you all, that seem to 
other you most? 


Cathy: Well, this is a public housing unit in 
tescent Valley, and most of the houses are 
ike—there are two different kinds here—the 
dartment that I’m living in right now has 
wdwood floors and tile, and I have a base- 
lent with a furnace. The other type has com- 
etely tiled floors; they have a basement, but 
ey are without a furnace. It’s generally con- 
Jered the lower section of town. 


Mr. S. What do you mean by that? 
|Answer: Slums yes. 


Mr. S. How has this been made known to 
u? 
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Answer: There are three different catego- 
ries for public housing in Saint John. You 
have Crescent Valley, which is the lowest; 
Thornborough is next—a little higher; then 
the public housing down around Rockwood 
Court, Brunswick Drive, the new high-rise 
apartments. 


Mr. S. These are all subsidized through the 
municipality, is that right? And you have to 
have a certain level of income before you 
qualify for residence...How does that work, 
can you tell me? 


Answer: If you apply for public housing 
..-In my own case, I applied for public hous- 
ing and I didn’t care where they put me, but I 
was on welfare at the time, so you'll find 
most welfare cases are channeled to Crescent 
Valley, away from Thornborough, or Rock- 
wood Court or Brunswick Drive. Most of 
them are channeled into the Valley. 


Mr. S. By whom? The welfare department? 
Answer: No, the Housing Authority. 


Miss Gale: What about the Rifle Range area 
next door? Is that public housing, and how 
does that rate with Crescent Valley? 

Mary: That is the housing that was built 
for the war veterans, so they’re quite a bit 
older than Crescent Valley, and they’re set 


rates...one should be a war veteran to get 
in there. 


Mr. S. Let’s go back to the Valley arrange- 
ments. You mentioned that there are different 
kinds of apartments. How are these assigned 
to you...on the basis of the size of your 
family? Is there any measurement taken? 


Cathy: I wouldn’t say that. I have three 
children, myself, and have a three-bedroom 
place; but right next door there’s a family 
with 12 children. They’ve got a four-bedroom 


Mr. S. The maximum is four bedrooms... 
what are some of the other things? You 
mentioned something about the furnace ar- 
rangement or the heating arrangement. I 
heard that this is quite a sore point amongst 
some of the residents. 


Answer: It is. They are obsolete. They are 
coal and wood. 


Mr. S. The kitchen stove is coal and wood? 
Answer: The furnace is coal and wood. In 
your kitchen you use whatever you have. 
Mr. S. The furnace is a central furnace? 
Answer: No. Each apartment has its own 


furnace, and you have to supply the coal or 
wood. 
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Mr. S. That must cost a lot of money. 


Answer: I know for some families it does, 
especially downstairs apartments; it’s very 
cold with the open basement. 


Mr. S. And it heats the upstairs so the 
fellow upstairs gets a little reprieve from the 
heat coming from below; and the choice 
apartments are the upstairs apartments, in 
the wintertime. 


Answer: The choice apartments are the 
upstairs apartments, anytime, especially if 
there are kids, and you have to live under 
them. There’s absolutely no insulation 
between the upstairs and downstairs apart- 
ments. The noise is terrific for anyone living 
downstairs. 


Mr. S. I suppose that brings conflict and all 
sorts of problems... the neighbour downstairs 
banging on the upstairs ceiling. 


Answer: I think Ive lived here 23 years, 
and the only time I’ve talked to my down- 
stairs neighbour is when we’ve had a fight 
over the kids. 


Mr. S. Why is that? Don’t you ever get 
together under any conditions... you have 
nothing in common with them? 


Answer: It’s just that they are an older 
couple—their children are all grown up. 
Before I moved in, there was just one gentle- 
man living there, and no noise, then I moved 
in and disrupted the whole building. 


Miss Gale: Is this common in these apart- 
ment units for people not to know their next 
door neighbour or is there a friendliness 
between the people? 

Answer: No, it is very common that the 
people just don’t get together, unless they’re 
forced. 

Miss Gale: Why do you think that is? 

Answer: Personally, when I first went down 
there, I really didn’t have time to meet my 


neighbours. I went to school all day Jong, and 
at night I had the kids. 


Mr. S. You say you went to school—you 
were teaching school? 


Answer: No, I attended Technical School. I 
took an up-grading course. Before that, I was 
on welfare, and who wants to be on welfare! 


Mr. S. Are you working now? 


Answer: I am working now, but not at the 
trade I started out at Technical School. 


Mr. S. What do you do? 
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Answer: I drive a mail truck for “Friar: 
Midway”. 

Mr. S. What did you learn at Technical 
School? 


Answer: The first year, I took “up-grad. 
ing”...frdm Grade VI to Grade X. Th 
second year, I didn’t have much of a choice 
_..1 tried to get in and take the XI anc 
XII...they only allow one year of up-grad 
ing—then the course. I took practical nursing 
but this just wasn’t for me. 


Mr. S. How did you find the up-gradin; 
training? Did you enjoy it? 

Answer: I did very much. F 

Mr. S. Did it add something to your person 
the fact that you got new confidence in your 
self? Could you tell us a little about that? 

Answer: Very much. Before I went t 
school, you wouldn’t find me sitting here talk 
ing at all. It’s the teachers out there, really 
You’re an adult, being helped by an aduli 
and that’s the way you're treated... especial 
ly our English class. We had a lot of goo’ 
discussions, topics of common importanee 
things like this; so it brought a lot of peopl 
into the show, really. 

Mr. S. And the people there were under 
standing of your needs, and they met yo 
on your level, if I may say that? And the 
let you develop at your level? I imagine yo 
became intensely interested in everythin 
you were doing, once you got your teet 
into it? ; 

Answer: That’s right. 


Miss Gale: How did you have your childre 
cared for during the day when you wer 
doing this? 

Answer: I had baby-sitters come in, whic 
was very difficult. I didn’t have any luck ¢ 
all. In the wintertime, they (edit—the bab) 
sitters) didn’t want to go all the way dowr 
stairs to fill the oil can and light the furnace 
or keep the furnace going. They had problem 
keeping the children quiet enough so that th 
people downstairs weren’t raising a fuss. / 
the end of it, I had to board the children 01 
through the week, and bring them home 0 
the weekends. 


Mr. S. If you had a Day-Care Centre | 
your area, would you have felt more comfor 
able about your children? 

Answer: Very much. 

Mr. S. Do you think it should have been 
kind of program that should have run parall 
with your up-grading program? f 
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Answer: I think so, yes. Not just this. Now 
that I’m out working, I still need a baby-sit- 
ter. I’m fortunate enough that my mother is 
taking care of the two youngest ones, and my 
oldest one that is in school here at Crescent 
Valley, he comes home with me. 


Mr. S. It would be a real asset to have a 
Day-Care Centre both for those people who 
jare going through the training course as well 
vas those who are out working, or even for the 
mothers who have large families, and could 
get two or three of them out of the home for 
a while perhaps, and could attend to the 
others a little more—give them that primary 
attention that the younger child will normally 
need. Do you think that sounds like a useful 
facility? 


| Answer: Yes I do, and it’s very much 
needed here in the Valley. 


_ Miss Gale: Do you feel that there are a lot 
of working mothers who would make use of 
this kind of service, and be much more calm 
sbout going out to work or to school? 


| Answer: Yes, I do. 


{ Mr. S. You are now working, and are no 
mnger on welfare rolls as such. Is that 
orrect? 


| Answer: That is correct. 


| Mr. S. If there were a Homemaker pro- 
tam, could you afford to contribute toward 
tat program, or would you hope to have the 
ommunity provide it? 


Answer: I could afford a certain amount. 


Mr. S. What would you see in this program 
wr the children, according to your needs? 


Answer: I start work at 8 o’clock...a lot of 
2ople start work earlier than that. I find it 
‘ould be most beneficial, because my chil- 
ven are used to being in the Valley. Right 
yw, I have to take them out of the Valley to 
Ah them taken care of. I don’t feel that if I 
ting anybody else in, that the children will 
ty the care that I feel that I can give. Taken 
Ya Day-Care Centre, or something like this, 
te people there are trained to take care of 
¢cildren, and I know the baby-sitter isn’t 
ging to lie down and go to sleep, and let the 
His do what they feel like doing. 


Mr. S. In other words, it would be a real 
lp to you, all the way round, and primarily 
0 to the children, and they would get the 
oper care, and they would get the kind of 
dalizing experience that they would nor- 
Ny not get with, say, a teenage baby-sitter 
| 2242763 
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or one who is doing a job for the sake of 
doing a job. 


Miss Gale: Your children 


are pre-school, 
are they Kathy? 


Answer: Two of my children are pre-school. 
The others are six and eight. 


Miss Gale: Are there 
who have this problem? 


Mary: The way I find it...my husband 
works, and he doesn’t make that much 
money. If I were to go to work, my rent goes 
up so high that I can’t afford it. I have six 
children. Who can afford to go to work, pay 
double rent really, and then pay a baby-sitter 
for looking after children at home? 


Miss Gale: Do you think this rent scale is 
unfair? 


any other girls here 


Answer: Yes it is. 


Mr. S. How does it work? Can you tell me 
about it? 


Answer: My rent now is based on my hus- 
band’s yearly income. He was out of work for 
about two months, I still have to pay the 
same rent. 


Mr. S. You mean when he’s out of work, 
not earning anything, that’s not taken into 
consideration? 


Answer: Not when it’s on a yearly basis. 
You’ve got to pay it whether he’s working or 
he’s not. 


Mr. S. Have you ever gone to the authori- 
ties to tell them this is a little unfair? 


Answer: My husband was down to talk to. 
them, and they said it’s based on a yearly 
basis. 


Mr. S. How much do you pay? 
Answer: I pay $61.50. 


Mr. S. And that’s based on what—25 or 27 
per cent of our husband’s income? 


Answer: Approximately. 


Miss Gale: When your husband was unem- 
ployed, was he getting unemployment insur- 
ance or was he on social welfare? 


Answer: No, he wasn’t on either. 


Mr. S. Are you getting social welfare sup- 
plementation now? 


Answer: No, he’s working now. 


Mr. S. But when he stopped working, were. 
you getting welfare then? 
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Answer: No. 
Mr. S. He just didn’t bother? 
Answer: I probably could have got it. 


Mr. S. What about his Unemployment 
Insurance? Did he claim that? 


Answer: When he was drawing Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, I still had to pay the same 
amount of rent, because regardless, our rent 
is on a yearly basis. Say he was making $75 
per week now, I’m paying $61.50. If he went 
on Unemployment, say he was drawing $30 
per week, I’d still have to pay $61.50. 


Mr. S. Mary, what are the other expenses 
that you have? In terms of heating the place, 
and Hydro, and so on. Could you just give us 
an iidea of that? 


Answer: For my kitchen stove, I have oil in 
that, and that amounts to approximately $5 
per week. 


Mr. S. That’s $20 a month just for the 
kitchen stove. Does it heat the hot water? 


Answer: Yes, it heats the hot water; but if 
you want heat for the rest of the house, you 
have to have your furnace on. 


Mr. S. How much does that cost? 


Answer: Well I’m not sure because I get 
help from my brother. : 


Mr. S. What is a ton of coal? 
Answer: $15.40 a half ton. It’s $2.60 for a 


small bag of coal, which. has to be purchased 
in one or two bag lots, and costs much more 
than the price of a ton, and only one bag is 


purchased usually. 


Mr. S. So how much do you figure, if you 
can think back. ..*how much that coal for the 
furnace in the wintertime, would cost you per 
month—roughly? 


Mary: Mine averages for the last year, 
between $48 and $53 per month for all the 
fuel. 


Mr. S. That’s for the winter months? Start- 
ing when in—October? 


Answer: November, December, January, 
February, March—we broke it down. 


Mr. S. Five months—that’s another $200 
per year—roughly $20 per month. So you 
have your base rent plus your heat of roughly 
$20 per month. Your rent would now be up to 
about $81 per month. What other expenses do 
you have? 
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Answer: For lights, mine is usually $4.30 01 
$4.50 per month. 


Mr. S. So it’s roughly $85 just to run thi 
house. Let’s talk about groceries. How mucl 
do you spend on groceries? You are a family 
of eight, right? 

Answer: Yes. I buy my groceries on Friday 
and usually spend about $35 or $40 when 
get my order. That doesn’t do for a week 
You have to skimp, and try to stretch every 
thing as far as possible. 


Mr. S. What would you buy for $35? 


Answer: You go around and pick ot 
everything that’s on ‘special’ for you 
weekend. 


Mr. S. From store to store—chase up all th 
specials? 

Answer: You have to in order to try to fee 
them all. 


Miss Gale: Do you walk to do this? 


Answer: My husband has a truck. We go’ 
Sobey’s and Dominion where they have tt 
‘specials’. 

Miss Gale: It’s still worth it to trav 
around? 

Answer: When you have a family th 
large, you have to. 


Mr. S. What do you buy, Mary? 


Answer: First I buy a 50 lb bag of potato 
for the week, on ‘special’ on the weekends f 
$1.49. Meat—that is something I usually go 
the Market (O’Reilly’s) for that. To buy 
some of the stores to get it cheap, it’s hi 
rotten. 


Mr. S: What do you buy in meat? 


Answer: I start off with hamburger. It us 
to be 3 lbs for $1, it’s down to two for: 
Usually their sausages are very cheap, 2! 
for a while their turkey was the cheapest y 
could buy; and beef—we can splurge the 0 
weekend and have roast beef; then hot dc 
and bologna. That’s about the only kind 
meat you can afford to buy. Then a 20 lb k 
or 25 lb bag of flour every two weeks. Y 
have to make your own cookies—part of 1 
time I make my own bread. 


Miss Gale: Do you buy much fish, Mat 
Do you like fish? 

Answer: I like fish, yes. I don’t buy q 
much because they don’t like it. 

Mr. S. How old are your children—w! 
ages? 
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Answer: Twelve, ten, nine (3 girls) and 
the boys—six, five and four. 


Mr. S. Let’s finish the shopping tour. What 
treats do you buy, if any? 


Answer: I buy a couple of bottles of pop a 
week, and get that two for 45¢. I can get a 
3% gallon of ice cream for 89¢ at Levines. 


| Mr. S. All the way across town—four miles 
away. 


Answer: I have to go there for potatoes. You 
get from the paper beforehand which stores 
aave certain things, and mark them down. 
Well, then you know what you're going for. 


| Mr. S. How long does this take you? 


| Answer: About two or three hours. 


Mr. S. With your husband chauffeuring you 
n the truck. Does he help you shop? Who 
‘eeps the money? 


Answer: He hangs on to that till we are 
eady to go to the store, and then he passes it 
ver. When you have a family, and mine is 
ight, you’ve got to shop around. 


Mr. S. May I ask you what your husband 
oes? 


Answer: He drives taxi. 
‘Mr. S. How much would he earn? 


Answer: If he’s lucky, between $50 and $60 
| week. This is about averaged out. Some 
eeks he makes more than others. 


Mr. S. And you don’t go to work at all. 


Answer: No, I couldn’t afford to. If one 
‘uld possibly get by on what he makes, one 
better off doing that, because if I were to 
| to work, pay a baby-sitter, and then pay 
pre rent, I’'d be behind. I wouldn’t make 
hing, really. 


Mr. S. Let’s talk about welfare. Are you on 
vifare now? 

Dot: I have been for four years. 
Mr. S. Are you married? 
Answer: I have been married. 
Mae S. Any children? 

Answer: Five. 


Mr. S. You’re a single parent? How old are 
| children? 


fn your husband? 


would you feel so keenly, 
this? Did they report you? 


@r. S. How long have you been separated to 
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Answer: Four years. 


Mr. S. How have you managed in that’ 
time? 
Answer: Welfare. 


Mr. S. What does welfare grant you or do 
for you? Let’s be direct and say, what social 
assistance in terms of money do you get? 


Answer: $218. 


Mr. S. That’s for a family of six. How 
many children go to school? 


Answer: Four. 

Mr. S. This $218 is for what? 

Answer: Food, clothing, rent, fuel, light. 
Mr. S. How do you manage on that? 


Answer: If I had to live on just welfare— 
clothes and all—couldn’t do it. 


Mr. S. How do you supplement that income 
—what other money do you get? 


Answer: There is a society that has more 
or less adopted the children. 


Mr. S. Is this a fraternal organization— 
they’ve been doing this for four years? 


Answer: Three years, but without their help, 
we couldn’t have managed. 


Mr. S. How do you feel about the whole 
system? 


Answer: 1 feel imprisoned. I can’t get out to 
work. I have to be careful where I go, what I 
do, who visists, who doesn’t, in case I get cut 


off. 


Mr. S. Tell me more about that. Why would’ 


you get cut off? 


Answer: Malicious gossip, for one. 


Mr. S. By whom? Your neighbours? Why 
so badly, about 


Answer: They reported me. 

Mr. S. How did they do that? 

Answer: They called the welfare Office. 
Mr. S. Is it any of their business? 

Miss Gale: Why is it any of their business? 
Answer: They make it their business (both 


\nswer: Fifteen, fourteen, twelve, eight and the welfare and the neighbours.) 


Mr. S. And they actually would bring you 
task if they thought that you were doing 


something that wasn’t according. 
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Answer: At one time, there was a neigh- 
bour down our way that caused me a lot of 
trouble—told a lot of lies. 


Mr. S. And they never asked you what the 
stories were, they just took names? 


Answer: They’d ask but... 
Mr. S. How long ago was this? 
Answer: Some while back. 


Mr. S. Has it never happened again? You 
sort of learned your lesson early. 


Answer: No. I became acquainted with 
some of the neighbours who carried a little 
bit more weight. 


Mr. S. Have you ever gone to the welfare 
people, and said this malicious gossip is not 
true? 


Answer: Yes. 


Mr. S. Let’s put it another way. Is the 
welfare supervising your moral life? Is that 
what you feel? 


Answer: Yes. 


Mr. S. Do you think they have a right to do 
this? 


Answer: No, although in some cases it 
would depend on the individual. 


Mr. S. But in your instance, it would not be 
legal, or right or proper? 


Answer: I don’t have anything to hide. 


Mr. S. Let’s go back to the issue about the 
welfare worker telling you to “mind your P’s 
and Q’s.” Remember we said the suspicious 
people or the money people in the neighbor- 
hood said they saw someone visiting you 
whom they thought shouldn’t be there? They 
reported it to the welfare office, and you 
would hear about it or get a call from the 
welfare office. 


Answer: I’d be told about it when I went in. 


Mr. S. Do you have to go in to pick up your 
cheque? 

Answer: I don’t now, they send it to me. 

Mr. S. You mentioned something too, about 
medication, and you felt that it would be 


helpful if mothers on welfare would be able 
to get the Pill as a prescription. 


Answer: They can get the Pill as a pre- 
scription, free. 


Mr. S. But they have to pay a deterent 
charge? 
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Answer: No. 


Mr. Gallant: This was Dot’s comment, that 
she, as a mother, has to pay a participation 
fee in getting a prescription filled for her or 
her child. 

Miss Gale: Kathy was asking if Dot had 
ever been told that she was eligible for sheets 
and blankets and this kind of thing. 


Answer: No I hand’t. 


Mr. S. Let me ask you this straight-for- 
ward. Had you worker ever told you all the 
benefits that you’re legally entitled to? 


Answer: No. 


Mr. S. Has he or she ever sat down anc 
said, “Dot this is what you’re allowed to get.” 


Answer: No. 


Mr. S. Do you know what you’re allowed t 
get? 


Answer: Not really. 

Mr. S. Would you like to know? 
Answer: Yes. 

Mr. S. You should know. 


Answer: Yes, ’'m running the household 
I’m the “preadwinner in the family’. I shoul 
know. 


Mr. S. Do you know that this is a lega 
right that you have? 


Answer: No, I don’t. As far as I’m con 
cerned, I have no legal rights. 


Mr. S. Why do you say that? 


Answer: ’m a second-class citizen. I’m pu 
down because of welfare. You’re paying m 
way. Any working person is paying my way. 


Mr. S. Has this been told to you directly? 


Answer: No. This is the way I feel. This 1 
the feeling. The ordinary working man feel 
this way. 


Mary Jean: I’ve been told that many time: 
especially by the working class, ‘cheating © 
income tax’. They were paying my way whe 
I was on welfare for eight years with si 
children, and I was paying my own way jus 
as much as they were, because although | 
was separated from my husband, he was ov 
working and paying pretty high income ta? 
and every time I paid 6 percent and then 
percent on the dollar, I’m paying for my ow 
welfare. 


Dorothy: Yes, but the other taxpayers don 
stop to think that we have ito pay sales tax. 


| Kathy: I’ve done just as well on welfare as 
I do out working, because there is no such 
thing as a Day-Care Centre, or a supplement 
for anyone working. 


Mr. S. Let’s talk about that for a moment. 
How do you think the system could be 
changed to give your incentive back, and still 
make sure you’ve got enough to live on? 


| Answer: I think this talk about the guar- 
anteed income is a good thing. I think that 
welfare could do a lot more in rehabilitation 
of families that have one parent, either mother 
or father alone, and re-education, and make 
it worth their while to go back to school. 
When you go back to school, your income is 
30 low, that you really don’t have the clothes 
0 go with—your children aren’t always looked 
ulter properly because you can’t afford better 
ielp, and there is no Day Care Centre. You 
will still receive your medicine free, except 
or a nominal fee of $1 for children’s pre- 
ccriptions and $2 for adults. Other than that, 
Us about the only help you get. 


| Mr. S. By the guaranteed annual income, 
‘ou’d also be removed from all these imposi- 
tons that are put on you by the system. You 
ould spend your money as you saw fit. Do 
ou feel that this would be the means of 
aking you feel like a person again? 


_ Answer: It would give you back your self- 
aspect, and it would give you a reason to try, 
nd a reason to go on and do something with 
our life. But more important than that, it 
rould give your children a reason to work 
od an incentive. As it is right now, if you’re 
4 welfare, if your children go to work, it can 
2 deducted from the “breadwinner” as Dot 
uls it. The welfare goes down according to 
te income of the family. I was on part wel- 
we because I received an army pension. If 
ou work and earn $20 per month casual 
‘bour, your welfare is not affected; but if 
du make $20.01, they take $20.01 off your 
elfare. If your children went out and gota 
‘per route, they’d make $20 per month. If 
ley made 1¢ more, it would come off their 
lother’s cheque. So there’s no future. I have 
jur teenagers. Two of them are senior teen- 
vers and in high school, and one of the 
asons I went off welfare and went on my 
mis so that they would be allowed to work 
d make their own way in life without 
mebody holding them back. 


Mr. S. Would you feel that the system 
nost makes you cheat? 


Mary Jean: It certainly makes a grand 
eater out of you, I’ll tell you that, and a 
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great lhar—with straight face; because if you 
get the chance to go out and scrub floors, 
you'll do, but you can’t do anything that you 
have to pay unemployment insurance. You 
have to beat the system—you have to do this. 
It’s an honest day’s work, and it’s a hard 
day’s work, but if your children need shoes or 
if some furniture is gone and you have to get 
it repaired or replaced, you have to find the 
money yourself. 


Mr. S. So you become very devious. Not 
only do you become devious, you become a 
liar. You become a cheat, and over and above 
that, the community seems to think of you as 
a second class citizen. 


Answer: You’re treated as second class citi- 
zens. There’s a stigma attached to welfare. 
There’s a stigma attached to public housing 
which is now called Family Housing by the 
CMHC. I think the system is ready for a 
change. Welfare has come up. It is still a long 
way to go. There is a rehabilitation program 
in the “welfare” by which the adult of the 
family could go to school or go out and learn 
a trade. But it really isn’t implemented. It’s 
just there doing nothing. 


Mr. S. No one puts any effort into getting 
the people to go on these programs, do 
they? It’s only when a person like you takes 
advantage of it. 


Kathy: Can I just say something about the 
welfare, and my going to school at the same 
time? The second year, I took a practical 
nursing course while I said it wasn’t for me 
anyway. The first five months, this was in- 
school training, I got $65 per week by Man- 
power. When I went into the hospital, my 
allowance was cut to $30 per week. I went to 
the welfare, and by the time they decided to 
help me, I was so far behind in debt that I 
couldn’t have gone on even if I wanted to. 


Mr. S. In other words, the thing didn’t work 
fast enough to keep you from going back into 
debt again. 


Answer: It could have if my worker had 
wanted to push it. I could have had it right 
away. 


Mr. S. Do you feel the worker does this 
with an indifferent attitude? How do you feel 
about the workers? 


Theresa: I don’t have much respect for one 
particular worker. I’ve been separated for 15 
months now and when [I left my husband, I 
left furniture and all, and just took the chil- 
dren and came over to the Boulevard and 
lived with my parents. I went to the social 
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worker and asked for some assistance. I didn’t 
have a job at the time. My mother couldn’t 
keep me going because there were twelve at 
home as it was. So the social welfare asked 
me—he said, “If you had a boy friend, you 
could live common-law.” Now this is the 
truth. I didn’t have much respect for him 
right away. I didn’t know how to take it. I 
said, “Well I don’t have that interest thank 
you, I’d just as soon live the way I am.” So he 
agreed that he would give me a certain 
amount of money for groceries a week, and 
this was all. Just $15 for groceries to cover 
my three children and myself. 


Mr. S. Yet you were completely eligible for 
total assistance if you wanted to push the case. 
He used his authority in a very arbitrary way 
to tell you what you could have, because he 
was almost playing God with you. 


Answer: This is the way I do feel. I would 
love to have stayed home with my three chil- 
dren and got my own apartment, but this was 
impossible. I didn’t have any furniture, and I 
thought if the welfare is going to think this 
way, I’d just as soon go out to work and live 
the way I am living now. This is another 
problem. There are four bedrooms and four- 
teen people in the house. I have to sleep 
with my three children in a large bed. This 
is the way that I have to live, and I can’t 
afford to give any more money to my mother 
from my salary. 


Mr. S. Are you working now? 

Answer: Yes. 

Mr. S. You’re not on social assistance now? 
Answer: No, I didn’t stay on it very long. 
Mr. S. How long were you on it? 


Answer: About three months. Another 
experience—I had gone to town to get a gro- 
cery order, and my brother gave me a lift 
home, and the social worker called me in to 
his office and told me that I had been seeing a 
man—that he himself, saw me get out of the 
car. He followed me. 


Mr. S. He also suggested that you should 
live common-law, and yet he turns around 
and chastises you for being seen with a man 
who actually was your brother. 


Answer: My brother is married and lives in 
town, and was giving me a lift. 

Mr. S. He didn’t even ask you who it was 
you were with? 


Answer: I told him that this is my brother 
who drove me home. 
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Mr. S. Did he believe you? 


Answer: No, he just laughed. So I wasn 
going to be belittled. I was too mad. 


Kathy: Yes, but when you have three chi 
dren, it makes a difference. 


Theresa: I’m more fortunate than a lot « 
others—I have my parents. As I said, T 
rather live the way I am now than the way 
was before to begin with. If I weren’t stayin 
with my parents, I’d have to stay home an 
take all this. 


Mr. S. But then your children are also su 
fering, are they not? They’re with your pa 
ents who also are not that much interested | 
the children. 


Answer: They are very good to them. 


Mr. S. They’re good to them, but the 
must be conflicts there. 


Answer: There are a lot of conflicts. 
mother isn’t as young as she used to be. 
have a brother who is six months young 
than my oldest boy who is five. She’s nev 
been out of diapers really. She deserves 
rest, I feel guilty a lot of times about this. S 
does have a heart condition, so we try 
pitch in at night, and get all the petty wo 
done. But then there is the bathroom—this 
with any household, but with fourteen peé 
ple—when can you get in there? If you 
going out to work in the morning, it’s ha 
When you come home at night, especially 
you’re used to a little bit of peace and qui 
you can’t get this because the family— 
boys—and boys are going to play. There’s 
much noise. There’ no insulation, and t 
noise comes back as an echo. 


Miss Gale: How many rooms do you live 
with fourteen people? 


Answer: Four bedrooms, living room ¢ 
very small kitchen. It’s quite crowded. — 
take turns eating. Mum feeds the childi 
before the school children come home, ani 
have a brother who goes to school and goes 
work. This is another thing about the hous 
too. I might suggest at this point, that he | 
tried to put himself through school and 
some education, and yet the Housing is p 
ting up the rent because he is working pé 
time to buy his clothes and his books. Thi: 
the way it’s working. 

Miss Gale: Could you afford to have 
apartment of your own? 

Answer: No, because I’d have to get 
children looked after, and I wouldn’t be @ 
to afford this. 
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Miss Gale: So you have great need for a 
Day-Care Centre too. 


Answer: Very much. 


Mr. S. You not only have need for a Day- 
Care Centre, but you also have need for some 
sort of housing that belongs to you as a 
family. 


Answer: I don’t feel like I’m their mother. I 
feel like I’m their older sister. 


Mr. S. You have a fairly good job, don’t 
you? 


Answer: I have a good job, but it doesn’t 
Jay as it should. I’ll be blunt. I’m making $50 
ser week. 


Mr. S. What job do you do? 
Answer: I’m a legal secretary. 


Mr. S. Your speed would be 80 words a 
ninute typing and 40 words a minute in 
horthand? 


Answer: My speed in typing might be 75 
ind my speed in shorthand might be 90. 


Mr. S. Is this a large or small firm you’re 
vorking for? 


Answer: There are three lawyers. 


Miss Gale: Have you ever asked them for 
nore salary? 


Answer: I got a raise last summer—$5 
aise. 


Mr. S. How long have you been working 
rith them? 


Answer: A year. 


Mr. S. Let’s talk about the total working 
onditions—levels of salaries. How do you 
ink they could be changed? 


Answer: They should be brought up with 
1e rest of Canada as far as I’m concerned. I 
lade much more money when I worked as a 
cretary at St. Vincent’s High School than I 
O now. 


Mr. S. If you went on welfare, you’d be 
igible for more than you're making. Did you 
now that? 


Answer: I didn’t realize this—no. The social 
elfare worker never ever told me what I 
uld have and what I couldn’t have. 


Mr. S. He was just happy to get you off the 
is, 


Answer: That’s right. 


Mr. S. Your father support the rest of the 
Jusehold? 
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Answer: That’s right. He makes about $50 a 
week. 


Mr. S. And there’s other income from other 
members of the family? 


Answer :From one sister. 


Mr. S. So the total income in your family of 
14 would be about what, $150 per week? 


Answer: At the best. 


Kathy: When I lived on welfare, they 
allowed me $153 a month for everything, 
They never told me that I was eligible for 
any extra—life for bedding—if I needed a 
new stove, a new frig or anything like this. 
There is a special amount that is allotted each 
year for replacement of household goods. 


Mr. §. There’s a school allowance too, 
isn’t there? 

Answer: At the beginning of the school 
year. If they think what you’ve put down is 
too much, they’ll cut you back. 


Mr. S. Let’s talk about the kids at school. 
Do your kids go to school? 


Joan: Yes, I have three in school. 
Mr. S. What school do they go to? 


Answer: One goes to St. Francis and the 
other two go to St. Malachy’s. 


Mr. S. How do they get along? 


Answer: Not bad, but I think boys are 
all lazy more or less in grades seven and 
eight. 


Mr. S. Why do you think they get lazy? 


Answer: I think it’s just natural, isn’t it, for 
all children in that age group more or less. 


Mr. S. What are their major interests? 


Answer: Really, not too much. He works up 
at the store at Hillside once in a while. He’s 
not the sporting type at all. I’ve tried to get 
him into Scouts and to go to Recreation, but 
he doesn’t like the children down around 
here. I don’t know what it is about it. He feels 
uncomfortable about it. 


Mr. S. Why would that be? 


Answer: He ust can’t make frineds with 
the children in the neighborhood. I don’t 
know what it is. 


Mr. S. How about school? Does he get 
along in school? 


Answer: Yes, he seems to. He passes, that’s 
all; but he doesn’t have any trouble. 
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Mr. S. Do the teachers think highly of 
him? 

Answer: Oh yes. 

Mr. S. Does he think well of the teachers? 

Answer: Yes, he likes most of them. 


Mr. S. Do you have any trouble at all with 
him in school? 

Answer: Couple of fights going to school. 
He jigged once this year, and I found out 
about it, and I really reprimanded him about 
that and it hasn’t happened again. I don’t 
think it will. 

Mr. S. If you have any problems, do you 


have any difficulty in getting to the teacher 
and talking to her? 


Answer: No. 


Miss Gale: Are most of the children in 
school from this area? 


Answer: Quite a few of them, but up here 
at St. Francis, they all come in from Loch 
Lomond. 

Miss Gale: Do the children have any trou- 
ble with the other children who know their 
family is on welfare? Is there a stigma 
attached to this? Do you think they make it 
hard for them? 


Answer: Well I really haven’t run across 
any specific problem. 

Mr. S. Do the kids ever say anything about 
this? What do the children discuss with you 
about their school life? 

Answer: As soon as they walk in the door, 
Tll ask them, “What did you do to-day, did 
you do good?” They’ll show me, and just tell 
me if they did well or not. 


Mr. S. They’re proud of what they’re done 
in school? 

Answer: Yes. 

Mr. S. And they feel that they’d like to get 
ahead. Can you sense this with the children? 

Answer: Yes, with the boy it’s harder to get 
across, but the two girls do very well. 


Mr. S. What about group activity such as 
Scouts and so on? 


Answer: No, my children just don’t go out. 
I’m a bit like that myself, so I suppose I 
can’t blame them. 


Mr. S. Do you have a husband in your 
family? 
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Answer: No, I’m separated. 
Mr. S. Do the children feel this? 


Answer: Well, they did. ’'ve been separatec 
now six and one-half years; and the firs 
couple of years I found it worse than it is 
now. I’ve sat down and explained things t 
them. 


Mr. S. They understand the situation? The} 
listen to you and you have no trouble witl 
them in any way? 

Answer: Oh yes. 


Mr. S. What about some of the others... 
your kids, Dot. 


Dot: I have one girl with a ‘chip on he 
shoulder.’ She always looks as though every 
one is bothering her. Everything’s a both. Shi 
doesn’t want to go through school. 


Mr. S. She becomes withdrawn? Does shi 
stay away from things? 


Answer: No. She likes to dance and shi 
likes to go. She doesn’t like school, and she 
wants to quit. 


Mr. S. How old is she? 

Answer: She’ll be fifteen in March. 

Mr. S. Has she made good grades up to thi 
point? 

Answer: No. 

Mr. S. She flunked a couple of years? 

Answer: One. 

Mr. S. What grade is she in now. 

Answer: Hight. 


Mr. S. What are you doing to keep her it 
school? 


Answer: Right now I’m keeping her ther 
until she’s sixteen, and hoping for the bes 
then. 


Mr. S. Did you ever think of having some 
one sit down with her, talking to her? 


Answer: No, she’s not that type. 


Mr. S. Do you think she might be inducet 
through some counsellor? She’d react badly 
would she? 

Answer: Yes. 

Mr. S. What do you think is ahead for her? 

Answer: I can’t Say. 

Mr. S. What would you like to see? 


Answer: I’d like to see her make somethin; 
of herself. 
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_ Mr. S. Do you counsel her in any way? 


Answer: I try. She’s a child who doesn’t 
want to be told. 


Mr. S. She’s your eldest, is she? Does she 
ever speak to you about her dad? 


Answer: She’s very, very bitter against her 
father. The three eldest are. They remember. 


Mr. S. How do they react? 


Answer: They just don’t want anything to 
do with him. 


Mr. S. They don’t talk about him even? 

Answer: If they do, it’s in bad terms. 
Mr. S. Does he ever come to visit? 
Answer: Now and then; he’s in Ontario. 
Mr. S. What do the kids do when he 
comes? 

Answer: The youngest girl will, ‘daddy, 


daddy’ but now the three eldest ones don’t 
even want to talk to him. 


Mr. S. Have you talked to the teachers at 
school about your oldest girl? What did the 
teacher say? 


Answer: I had to call the principal a while 
yack to make her go back to school. She 
vefused to go. 


_ Mr. S. Did the principal ever suggest she 
aeeds a counsellor? 


| Answer: There’s no counsellor. 


Mr. S. What about Mr. Cushing, or someone 
ike that? 

_ Answer: No, I feel that she’s a child that 
uthority... 


_Mr. S. I'm really not thinking in terms of 
futhority. 


_ Answer: This is how she would think. 


"Mr. S. Do you think if she had a group life 
vith other children... 


_ Answer: She has; she goes dancing. 

Mr. S. But she is a worry to you. 

| Answer: Yes, she is. 

Mr. S. Does she have a boy friend? 
Answer: No. 

Mr. S. What does she do in her spare time? 
Answer: Dances, goes out with girls. The 
ids come to the house with her. One thing I 
2 want to put across—the married life and 
leir home life, and the life they have now— 
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they’re much better off on welfare than they 
ever were before. 


Mr. S. Before your husband left? You had 
an acute situation there? 


Answer: Very much so. She’s not ashamed 
of how we live, but she thinks she’s all grown 
up, and nobody can tell her any different. If 
she were here right now and decided every- 
thing just wasn’t going her way, she’d blow 
up in front of everyone. 


Mr. S. She’d get angry and sound off? 


Answer: Yes. Her aunt is very good to her 
that’s my only sister. They do a lot for us too. 
She’s blown up in front of her at different 
times. 


Mr. S. Her aunt could get through to her? 


Answer: No. They’re both alike—hot 


tempered. 


Mr. S. Do you realize that there are ser- 
vices available that can be of help in this 
area? 


Answer: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. S. You’ve never heard of any services 
that could be used? 


Answer: I’ve tried the ‘Y’. She’s been in 
different things going on around the school. 


Mr. S. Have you talked to a family 
counsellor? 
Answer: No. 


Mr. S. Let’s change the subject for a 
minute. Let’s ask, just a general question— 
how about church, does that meany anything 
to you? 

Theresa: It started to mean more to me 
now, than it ever did before. I would say in 
the last seven years, I don’t think I went to 
church too frequently. My hopes and faith are 
just coming back, or they have been coming 
back in the last few years, 

Mr. S. To what do you think this is 
attributable? 

Answer: I used to wallow in self-pity a bit, 
and when I started getting out of feeling sorry 
for myself and realize that I wasn’t the only 
one in this predicament, I started believing 
again in different things and in other people. 
You sort of withdraw within yourself, and 
you lose confidence, and don’t think you can 
do anything on your own. I still have a little 
fear, but not like it was. 

Mr. S. Did this come when you got a job 
and went back to work, this sort of reconfir- 
mation of yourself as a person? 
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Answer: My employers have a lot to do 
with it. They encourage me quite a bit, In 
fact, how I got this job—I was going for legal 
advice, for a legal separation, and the lawyer 
then asked me if I was interested in a part- 
time job. First of all he asked if I had any 
experience—where I worked, etc.—and that 
they were thinking of hiring a part-time girl 
in a month or so, and could he give me a call, 
would I still be interested? I said by all 
means. This is what happened, and three 
weeks later I went down full-time. 


Mr. S. So this church bit came a little 
stronger as you became recognized as a 
person who had something to contribute. Am 
I putting this in the right words? 


Answer: Yes, but more. Like I said, my 
employers did a lot for me and helped build 
up by self-confidence, and I started feeling 
better about people in general. I started 
thinking that this world isn’t so bad after all. 


Mr. S. Mary, how about you? 


Mary: I’ve always been very strong in my 
faith, in my own way perhaps, but I’ve kept 
the children in church because I felt it would 
give them strength and the courage they 
needed, and I think it has helped them. 
They’ll go to church on their own, and they 
don’t have to be told—except for one, the 
older one now, he’d rather sleep in; but I’ve 
never forced the issue on him. He dropped 
out of church for quite a while, but now he’s 
going back on his own. I never asked him to 
go back. I think the church has played a very 
large part in the family. Being a mother 
alone, with six children, I’m the oldest one 
here, and I have the oldest children here. My 
oldest one is 17. She’s very active in the 
church. She’s an Assistant Cub Master. 


Mr. S. Mary, how old are you? 


Answer: Thirty-five. My son is a Cub 
Instructor and he’s interested in sports in the 
different team groups that they had at the 
church. When I needed counselling for my 
children, I went to our own parish priest, and 
he counselled them, and they always knew 
that he was not just a priest—that he could 
be a father image if they let him. He could be 
very kind to them. He could be very strict, 
which was very good. 


Mr. S. He laid down the law when it was 
necessary. 


Answer: He really did. We relied on him 
quite a bit. As I became more self-sufficient 
and self-employed and what not, I tried to 
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take over the reins myself, but I don’t think 
I’d want to take over the family completely. 


Mr. S. In other words, you need some kin¢ 
of a male figure in the family. 


Answer: I tried to be mother and fathe: 
both, and I was failing; so I gave up trying t 
be father and just concentrated on being é 
mother, and that’s not too bad. 

Mr. S. to Mary B: You lived in the Crescen 
Valley district for six years, is that right’ 
Now you’ve moved out? How long ago dic 
you move? 

Answer: Before Christmas. 

Mr. S. And you moved to where? 


Answer: Westmoreland Road in the Eas 
Side. 

Mr. S. What kind of living arrangement 
have you got there? 


Answer: We have a bottom flat. There’s lot 
of room, and it’s quite modern. 


Mr. S. You bought it? 
Answer: No, we’re renting. 


Mr. S. You have five children and | 
husband? 


Answer: Yes. 
Mr. S. What does your husband do? 
Answer: He works for Imperial Oil. 


Mr. S. What about the change from here t 
Westmoreland Road? 


Answer: I find the children—especially m; 
older one—his attitude has changed quite | 
bit. He’s doing better at school. I don’t reall; 
think he liked it down here. He’s just th 
type of child who didn’t get along too wel 
with the other children. 


Mr. S. Was he aggressive? Tell me why h 
didn’t get along. 

Answer: I really don’t know. We’ve bee 
trying to figure that out. 


Mr. S. But he’s doing better in school thai 
he did here? 


Answer: He’s doing better, and his attitud 
has changed a bit. He’s a more likable chil 
now. 


Mr. S. Would you say this went for th 
whole family? 
Answer: No, my other children are young 


er. I have a boy twelve, but he’s the ‘goings 
type. He’s in sports and all sorts of things. 
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think he would be happy anywhere. The 
older one now—he’s just a little bit different. 
He’s a sullen child. 


Mr. S. He’s your first-born? 


Answer: Yes, it isn’t that he want his own 
way all the time. He’s just a different child. 
He likes books and that sort of thing; but 
now that we’ve moved, he has taken an inter- 
est in sports. It’s surprising! He never did 
here. 


Mr. S. Do you think the competition was 
too tough for him here? Or not enough? 


Answer: Perhaps it was. The children down 
here are rough as we all know. 


Mr. S. If a child is a studious child in an 
area such as this, he doesn’t fare too well. 
Would that be a fair thing to say? 


Answer: No, I don’t think so. It’s the matter 
of the personality of the child himself. 


Mr. S. And you understand this personality, 
’'m sure. 


Answer: Yes, I try. 


Mr. S. What about your relationship with 
your husband. Does he get along better as a 
esult of the move? Let’s assume that you’ve 
always gotten along well. 


Answer: I think we’re just getting adjusted, 
Jut I think when we moved that they were 
nore or less concerned about the children— 
he noise they would make; because with a 
amily of five, you just know they’re not 
juiet. So I think things are ironing out now, 
ind we’re just beginning to relax now. 


Mr. S. You feel a lot better for it? 


Answer: Yes, I do. The atmosphere out 
here is different, of course. There isn’t the 
riendliness. 


Mr. S. What kind of a neighborhood is it? 
-eople work in offices and plants? 


Answer: Yes. A lot of the women work—the 
yoman upstairs works. I shouldn’t say a lot of 
hem work. Some of them. do. 


Mr. S. You don’t work, do you? 


Answer: I can’t say I don’t ‘work’, but I’m 
ome. 


Mr. S. What made you decide to move— 
ust for the children, really? 


Answer: This was a big part of it, but our 
nt was quite high. 


Mr. S. Is your rent cheaper now? 
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Answer: Well no—it’s the same, but we 
don’t have to pay for heat now. 


Mr. S. You’re living in a rented place 
which you rent from a landlord? It’s a new 
flat, is it? 


Answer: It’s quite new—about four or five 
years old. 


Mr. S. And you’re renting that cheaper— 
your cost is less—your over-all cost is less? 


Answer: We don’t have to buy oil now. 


Mr. S. Was your husband working when 
you were living here? 


Answer: Yes. 


Mr. S. So you’ve got a little more by being 
out on your own than when you were living 
in so called family residential areas, such as 
this. 


Answer: Low income families. If you’re get- 
ting good wages, you’re going to have to pay 
here too. 


Mr. S. So you found the incentive to get 
out. How long did you look for this place? 


Answer: We’ve been looking for probably 
three years. 


Miss Gale: Is it an apartment building? 


Answer: Two tenement—one up and one 
down. 


Mr. S. What about group activities for the 
family? 


Answer: We’re quite active in the church. 
Mr. S. Do you go to church every Sunday? 
Answer: Yes. 

Mr. S. Your husband too? 

Answer: No, he doesn’t go as a rule. 

Mr. S. Do the kids go to church? 

Answer: Yes. 


Mr. S. How about school—do they make 
out alright there? 


Answer: 
students. 


Pretty fair. They’re average 


Mr. S. Are they making friends in the new 
place pretty easily? 


Answer: Yes. 


Mr. S. How about you? Are you making 
friends with the other women there? 


Answer: It’s pretty hard in the wintertime; 
people generally stay in the house. In the 
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summertime—I don’t find it too hard to make 
friends. 


Mr. S. What are your hopes for the future? 


Answer: I hope to own our own home 
eventually. 


Mr. S. How are you going to accomplish 
that? 


Answer: I don’t know really. The way 
things are right now, it’s pretty impossible. 


Mr. S. Just making ends meet, if that. Any 
savings at all? 


Answer: No. 


Mr. S. How would you think one might be 
able, in your circumstances, to get a home of 
your own? 


Answer: Ireally don’t know. 


Miss Gale: As your children get out on 
their own, you’ll have more money for your- 
selves. Maybe at that time you may be able to 
save something. Do you think you could? 


Mr. Stegmayer: That’s a long time away... 


Answer: If you don’t do it now—It’s such a 
long-termed thing. 


Mr. S. If I proposed an idea to you, and say 
the City or some public body got into the 
housing business, and they were able to lend 
you money at a lower rate for mortgages than 
is presently available, would you be able to 
swing a mortgage of 6 percent and say 
$2,000? 


Answer: Not right now. Maybe in a couple 
of years, Idon’t know. 


Mr. S. Say $2,000 at 6 percent would cost 
$120 per year interest, and then you’d pay 
back on the principal maybe another $200. It 
might cost you from $500 to $700 per year, if 
there were some civic or governmental body 
that went into the housing business from 
whom you could borrow money at a lower 
rate, You’re paying that much rent now. 


Answer: We’re paying a lot of rent, but 
that’s taking in all our facilities. 


Mr. S. How much rent do you pay? 
Answer: We pay $150. 


Mr. S. In other words, if you had a down 
payment of $2,000 or $3,000 which you could 
repay at a low interest rate, you could almost 
swing a house. I have a three bedroom house, 
and I pay $92 per month for principal, inter- 
est and taxes. I bought it ten years ago. The 
down payment was something like $4,000—it 
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was a $14,000 house. But I’m paying less than 
you are. 


Answer: If you pay $150 on rent, it’s going 
to take a good $60 more a week to eat. Well, 
say $150 a month to eat. 


Mr. S. So you live from payday to pay- 
day—and sometimes you don’t even live to 
the next payday. You sort of have to “make 
do” for a couple of days before the paycheque 
comes in. What would happen if somebody 
became ill? Say your husband became ill? 


Answer: We’re pretty well covered at his 
employment. 


Mr. S. Has he been working there long? 
Answer: Eight years. 
Miss Gale: What does he do, Mary? 


Answer: He’s a route salesman for Imperial 
Oil. 

Mr. S. They’re a pretty up-to-date com- 
pany. 

EPILOGUE: (Spoken by Mary Jean). 


I JUST SAID THAT GOD HELPS THOSE 
WHO HELP THEMSELVES UNTIL YOU 
WIND UP ON THE WELFARE, AND THEN 
IT’S GOD HELP THOSE WHO GET 
CAUGHT HELPING THEMSELVES. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is admitted that this presentation only 
reports one phase or one segment of the prob- 
lems of poverty. It is, however, evident that 
this group of people in particular, have con- 
siderable insights and with the help of a staff 
person from the Family Services, have devel- 
oped a comprehensive understanding as to 
their problems. It is also indicative how capa- 
ble most of them are in resolving their prob- 
lem with very limited resources. 


The hostility which they express about the 
welfare system may be just and proper. We 
think it is an indication that the need for 
competent, professional people to work at the 
grass-roots level with people in such disad- 
vantaged areas, should be a primary consider- 
ation, along with an increase in funds for 
maintenance programs or even as part of the 
introduction of a guaranteed annual income. 

We feel that financial programs, by them- 
selves, are rather sterile, and almost extend 
the problems to many in many areas, unless 
there were the opportunity provided, throug 
community resources available, to having 
professional people planted in the centre 0! 
such areas where they can personally reacl 
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all those affected. This would call for tremen- 
Jous financial input in terms of staff and 
rained personnel. The place to begin, is to 
levelop a recruiting program for the training 
Mf personnel who could supplement staffs 
rom existing agencies essential to helping 
such people. 


The evident inflexibilities of the social wel- 
are system as they are now administered 
hrough government auspices, are a retardant 
actor in the rehabilitation of the disadvan- 
aged person. It was evident in the discussion 
hat, unless the people themselves did some- 
hing by themselves, very little was 
iccomplished, 


It is indicated in the discussion that if simi- 
ar demonstration programs, such as the 
‘amily Services program in the Crescent 
falley area, could be introduced in various 
ommunities which are in such a particular 
ituation, then a more positive advance could 
e made in the solution of these problems. 


We seem to think always in terms of just 
roviding maintenance funds to recipients, 
ut we think that it is highly important that 
competent level of leadership be provided 
) that resource people can be fed into a 
Immunity area or into a neighborhood area 
ho can help these people to realign and 
direct their whole way of life. 


As to the necessary staffing of such an 
eration, it would seem that a whole new 
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concept of a team-approach be instituted. It 
seems almost an immediate requirement that 
a greater co-ordinating of existing resources 
be also affected. It is evident that such ser- 
vices as Homemakers, Day-Care Centres, 
Retraining Programs for all the various needs 
of the population be explored and implement- 
ed. 


Furthermore, these people need to be given 
an opportunity to be able to articulate their 
problems. Such new programs as adult educa- 
tion courses, or open forum programs with 
the use of films and printed materials, study 
groups and so on, could also be part of the 
method whereby services can be provided to 
such people. 


The whole peacemeal approach to poverty 
and its solution will be an expensive program 
until the basic attitudes of the community can 
also be changed. We have shown conclusively 
in the presentation that people generally are 
anxious to become productive members of 
society. A process of eliciting their own self- 
confidence is paramount in their rehabilita- 
tion. In the long run, the present costs of 
welfare would be drastically reduced by di- 
verting some of these costs into retraining 
programs. 


The whole aspect of the development of 
insights and attitudes both on the part of the 
community and the recipients, seem to be, to 
our mind, a primary objective. 
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APPENDIX “B” 


The Council of Saint John 
Home and School Association 


Honourable Members: 


The Saint John Home and School Associa- 
tion are concerned with poverty as it affects 
the home and the student. 


For purpose of this brief we are not consid- 
ering poverty brought on by protracted illness 
or death of a supporting spouse but rather 
are concerned with the able bodied workers 
who are willing to perform gainful employ- 
ment at a wage level which will remove them 
from the poverty class. 


We are confronted with the man, woman, 
husband or wife who is physically able to 
perform useful work and can find no work 
available. 


It is submitted there are two main con- 
tributing factors to the poverty problem 
which is basically economic disability. 


These are: 

(a) The failure of the education system 
to train persons to become useful mem- 
bers of the community. 

(b) The failure of employers to employ 
persons capable of doing the work by 
insisting on order qualification for those 
they hire. 


It is proposed to first deal with the failure 
of the educational system. 


Our educational system is not designed nor 
used to cope with our poverty problem. The 
system is still centered around the basic con- 
cept of stimulation of the mind. 


Our education program is geared to pre- 
pared students for academic training and only 
a minute portion of the program is geared to 
the teaching of occupational or social living. 
The courses from 1 to 9 are geared to qualify 
the student for entry into secondary schools, 
not to prepare a person for a useful role in 
society. Those who are unable to reach the 
academic qualifications are dropped by the 
wayside. 


The present philosophy of the educational 
system was developed when education was 
the prerogative of a few. The few were the 
select who became the community leaders. 


The programme of academic training for 
those who would be the community leaders 


may have had merit. The philosophy of the 
education system was not to prepare one for a 
useful role in society, based on his ability, but 
rather to train the select (being selected by 
their ability to cope with the program) in a 
programme designed to develop the trained 
mind capable of philosophical and scientific 
inquiry. 

The masses were not considered in this 
concept. 


Our changing society has outgrown or 
greatly enlarged this basic concept but our 
educational system strictly adheres to it. 
Educators still feel and adhere to the philoso- 
phy that academic training is basic to any- 
field of endeavour. For example: A student 
has to pass grade eight basic and be recom- 
mended for vocational training before enter: 
ing the two years courses in the fields 0 
commercial art, motor mechanics, electronics 
and carpentry at a Vocational School. Bu 
before being admitted to the three yeal 
course in the above mentioned courses th 
students must have completed grade nin 
academic. 


The theory of training the whole chil 
appears to have been somewhat clouded whe 
a Superintendant of schools announces, 4a 
was done recently in Saint John, that th 
School is responsible for academic program 
only. He says that those who are incline 
towards a different type of training should b 
excluded from the schools. 


Also in the public school system a cut bac 
of teachers has been required. Subsequenth 
at the head of the list of courses for removsé 
are the shop, home economics, physical edt 
cation, art and music, all courses which tt 
prepares a person for practical living. 


Many schools have excellent wood workin 
metal and motor mechanics shops as well : 
facilities for home economics courses b 
these are not being employed to any gre 
extent and further it appears that the educ 
tional policy is to remove them completely. 


A manual training course is a subje 
which is of daily use in later life as it 
applicable to daily living. Home economics 
possibly even more necessary as childr 
coming from deprived homes are usual 
lacking in the requisite skills required 
raise their future family’s standard of livii 
especially in the areas of nutrition, clean 
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ess, budgeting, sewing and baby care. Yet 
ttle attention is given to encourage the type 
[ housing given. It is agreed programmes 
ight be determined by the individuals 
.pabilities but nevertheless the educational 
‘ogramme should be geared to a useful and 
vactical output rather than a theoretical and 
apractical programme. 


‘Those in the poverty class are principally 
ere because they are not trained to perform 
‘eful work nor to function as a normal 
orker in our society. 


The three R’s reading, writing and arith- 
etic which are fundamental to modern 
ring are basically completed by grade six. 
dwever, further training in Social living is 
it a basic part of our educational program. 
x example, how to purchase necessities 
oOnomically, how to drive, and many other 
pes of practical courses are not taught 
shough all matters which are involved in 
ily life. 


Teachers know early who are more inclined 
wards practical rather than to academic 
uining but are forced to keep these people 
an academic program and judge them 
cordingly. There is a correlation between 
2 children who do not get preschool learn- 
3 at home or at Kindergarden and lack of 
ccess in academic subjects. These people 
> branded immediately, as being in the “D” 
up of less than average intelligence. 


With the advent of academic streaming 
se in the “A” group feel smarter and 
yerior to the others while those in the 
ver streams feel inferior and inadequate 
m the beginning. The judgment standards 
: purely academic. Very little guidance and 
Ip is offered to those preferring trades to 
th school and college. 


[he Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1961 
ort states that there are 9.8 per cent in 
w Brunswick with no schooling, compared 
th 5.7 per cent in Canada; 19.5 per cent in 
w Brunswick having less than grade five, 
ile Canada shows 13.4 per cent. 


965 statistics indicate quite clearly that the 
ding power of the schools in the Atlantic 
vinces Was considerably below that of the 
ools in all of the western provinces. From 
abour force standpoint, a significant fact 
Strated is that a higher percentage of girls 
retained to grade eleven than. boys in all 
vinces except Newfoundland. In New 
lnswick, the retention rate for boys was 50 
' cent and for girls 57 per cent. Nova 
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Scotia showed 60 per cent for girls and 46 per 
cent for boys, while Prince Edward Island 
was 38 per cent for boys and 43 per cent for 
girls. In Alberta, 80 per cent of the boys and 
82 per cent of the girls were retained, while 
in British Columbia figures showed 78 per 
cent of the boys and 79 per cent of the girls. 
This indicates the educational programme is 
not attracting a large number of persons due 
to the wrong type of programme. 


The retention rate for New Brunswick 
during 1965 in grade nine was 34 per cent of 
boys and 82 per cent girls, while in the west- 
ern provinces, the average retention rate of 
boys was 92 per cent and for girls it was 93 
per cent. Grade ten in New Brunswick statis- 
tics showed 62 per cent of the boys and 68 
per cent of the girls were retained, while in 
the western provinces the retaining power 
showed 79 per cent of the boys and 82 per 
cent of the girls. 


We are not advocating that all those who 
drop out of school before completing grade 
nine would not drop out if Vocational and 
Technical training were offered at an earlier 
age. We can assume however, that a good 
number of them cannot cope with the aca- 
demic work beyond grade six and become 
frustrated and leave school accordingly total- 
ly unprepared to play a useful role in society. 
They graduate quickly into the poverty class. 


Everyone needs the feeling of success even 
in a minute way, such as the making of a 
wooden lamp in a shop period, or the painting 
of a picture in art class. It is a known fact 
that success in one area develops confidence 
that carries over into other areas. If the 
pupils are all forced to conform to a purely 
academic standard until the end of grade 
nine, a good number of students will meet a 
series of frustrating failures. If these young 
people could have the choice of entering 
vocational courses at which they may be 
more proficient, then it must be assumed that 
their relative success in the trade courses 
may be the catalyst that keeps them in 
school. 


Before these pupils can enter a trade and 
specialize in a given field they must be able 
to reason and be sufficiently stimulated to be 
able to handle the type of training offered. 
Does it take nine or more years of academic 
training to accomplish this purpose? Can the 
pupils not get the background of academic 
training earlier than this so that they can be 
offered the choice of an academic course or 
the technical and vocational courses? By the 
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time the child completes grade six he had 
learned the basic skills of reading and writ- 
ing, and should be conditioned in the learning 
process. 


There are educators who feel that schools 
should not be strictly academic. For example 
many Canadian and American colleges wit- 
ness the fact that the ability of some students 
on the Footbail Field for instance is more 
important than their achievements in their 
academic classes. Therefore these athletes are 
literally handed their degrees at the end of a 
four year Football career. The coaches and 
professors are forced to do this because the 
educational system demands academic 
achievement before the recognition of various 
other functions. 


The same principle should apply in the pri- 
mary and junior high school level where the 
students are forced to take approximately 
nine years of academic courses in order to 
enter the program or trade of their desire. 
Many teachers have to push students from 
one grade to the next until they are old 
enough to quit school. 


Many children attend school simply to 
retain family allowance cheques for their par- 
ents. Truancy is stopped in many instances by 
threatening to stop these cheques. 


It is submitted that a major revision of the 
basic concepts of our educational system 
needs to be undertaken. 


Professional educators are too apt to say 
“let us control education” by which they 
rnean both the method (technique) and the 
content. The content is the business of the 
state to ensure each citizen receives a useful 
and meaningful programme. 


It is necessary for the state to interfere and 
give strong direction before the present 
unsatisfactory system will be changed in such 
a manner as to alleviate the “poverty class”. 
It is submitted that the policy of our educa- 
tional system must be changed to a policy of 
preparing each person to play a useful role in 
our society and be self sufficient to the great- 
est degree possible. 


Employers Failure to Assist 


A major factor which contributes to the 
growing number of poverty class persons is 
the failure by the employer to accept persons 
for employment who are not over qualified. 
Employers use the schools as_ screening 
grounds to lower the cost of running their 
own training program for their employees. 
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Employers are also looking for a standarc 
to judge people by. Unfortunately, the onl) 
one they employ is the academic standard 0 
diplomas and degrees in courses and grade 
completed. Employers feel that if a persor 
has a high school certificate or a degree ther 
he has the ability to learn quickly what hi 
will teach this person. It would be more prac 
tical to train the person in the school in thi 
type of work that he will be employed to do 
What would be more useful to a _ perso) 
employed to drive a truck—a three year aca 
demic high school course or three years a 
motor mechanics? 


Before the eighteenth century vocatione 
education took place through apprenticeshi 
to the master handicraft workmen unde 
Guild supervision. Modern industrial educa 
tion has grown out of the need created by th 
industrial revolution of the late eighteent 
century which introduced the factory system. 


The instance of employers on over qualifi 
eation (i.e. High School Graduation) he 
resuited in a lowering of standards to insur 
persons will be graduates.—This is a feebl 
attempt to resolve the problem and is n¢ 
beneficial to either the academic student ¢ 
the overall system. A lowering of standards 
not required rather a change in standards, 


Careful examination will show that man 
of those in the poverty class can perform tk 
necessary work when trained in the practic 
aspects of the work. 


Employers and the education system fail | 
appreciate that every employee is not goir 
to become the General Manager and does ni 
need to graduate for that purpose. It is sul 
mitted that a re-appraisal of our education 
system must be given so that the education 
system becomes the means for the individu 
to play a useful roll in the country. 


It is submitted under our system of ente 
prise employers have a duty to accept fi 
employment—persons who are capable | 
performing the work to be done. They shou 
be discouraged from insisting upon ow 
qualification for all employees. 


In order to relieve the continued develo} 
ment of the poverty class, employers must ] 
made to revise their approach to the emplo; 
ment of persons with lower academic quali, 
cations but who are otherwise able to pe 
form the work required. 


By over qualification we mean the perst 
has academic training beyond that which, 
practically required in order to perform t 


_ work. (i.e.) an; employer who insists upon a 
' grade 12 certificate for a delivery man when 
the refuirements are ability to drive and read 
the address on the parcel. There is an 
the work to be performed (a long shore man 
increasing demand for more advanced aca- 
demic qualification which has no relation to 
the work to be performed (a long shore man 
does not need to know biology or latin or 
‘chemistry to load ships or operate dock 
equipment.) 


It is respectfully submitted Canada cannot 
continue to ignore the poverty class by Social 
standards—Gainful employment must be 
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provided. To do this our system must (a) edu- 
cate those who are unable to continue in the 
academic field for useful work (b) owners and 
employers absorb a faire share and propor- 
tion of the less gifted but nevertheless capa- 
ble worker. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Saint John District Home and School 
Association 
Eric L. Teed 
Chairman Brief Committee 


Mrs. Olsson, President 
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APPENDIX 


BRIEF TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
POVERTY 


Submitted by the Saint John Board of Trade 
August 1970 


The Board of Trade and Chamber of Com- 
merce movement in Canada generally sub- 
scribes to the statement “What is good for the 
community is good for business”. 


No one should quarrel with the suggestion 
that every individual in Canada should have 
an opportunity to have a standard of living 
adequate for at least the minimum acceptable 
standards of health and well-being of himself 
and his family. Therefore, we might say that 
our biggest challenge and task is to provide 
those opportunities which are so badly lack- 
ing in so many areas of our country today. 
This brief submission will not attempt to sug- 
gest just how this might best be accomplished 
as the solutions are not easy ones; but it is 
imperative that all those responsible in one 
degree or another for providing opportunities 
for all individuals work actively and co-oper- 
atively together. 


The Saint John Board of Trade is vitally 
concerned with industrial development, but 
not in a vacuum. Social development must go 
hand in hand with any industrial growth in 
this city. With the subject of poverty in mind 
and the numerous and complex social prob- 
lems which contribute to it, the Board of 
Trade feels the future of this city from the 
point of view of infrastructure must include 
the consideration of these social problems. 


Infrastructure is an essential element in 
any industrial development program and this 
development will undoubtedly attract large 
numbers of people from other areas. Such a 
migration may result ijn an increase in the 
number of social problems in Saint John. This 
probability must be considered in any govern- 
ment-supported infrastructure programs 
undertaken in Saint John. 


Another most important consideration is 
that of social input in physical planning for 
redevelopment schemes in our metropolitan 
areas. Saint John is one of many Canadian 
urban communities undergoing extensive 
urban redevelopment and here again particu- 
lar attention must continue to be given to 
those social problems which must be included 
in planning if redevelopment is to really be 
effective. 
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Federal involvement in a war on poverty is 
essential. However, before the federal govern- 
ment imposes any more social service pro- 
grams on the provinces it should properly 
determine just what the provinces really need 
and are in a position to effectively implement. 
It has all too often been the case that the 
provinces haven’t been able to find the money 
to meet their portion of federal-provincial 
cost-sharing arrangements. Each province, 
because it has its own peculiar circumstances 
to contend with, must be treated according to 
its abilities to pay. Cost-sharing arrangements 
must therefore be flexible and within finan- 
cial reach. 


Another challenging task of government 
and people alike is to change community atti- 
tudes concerning this matter of poverty—both 
those of the recipients and of the givers. 
Motivation must be given to initiate a con- 
tinuing grass-roots dialogue that is positively 
action-oriented. And every effort must be 
applied to assure that all segments and voices 
in the community have an opportunity to be 
involved in such dialogue. Community educa- 
tion will mean a team effort and the Board of 
Trade is prepared to do its share particularly 
by involving the business community in social 
development action and encouraging it to 
play its proper role in such action. 


Having committed the Board of Trade to 
the challenging task of changing community 
attitudes leads us to another vital matter. A 
consistent and major area of friction between 
the attitudes of the givers and those of the 
recipients is that of misuse, or alleged misuse, 
of social service funds including unemploy- 
ment insurance. We are concerned that the 
subject of welfare could become a dividing 
force in our society unless obvious abuses are 
eliminated. While we believe Canadian tax- 
payers are quite prepared to support fully 
genuine cases of hardship, they are not pre- 
pared to support the growing number of 
perennial abusers of welfare assistance. The 
full recourses available for welfare should be 
directed to those having legitimate needs, all 
others should be identified and eliminated 
from welfare assistance programs. If we do 
not develop this kind of efficiency in welfare 
assistance the Canadian taxpayer, who after 
all bears the financial burden, will reject 
necessary programs and the whole concept of 
enlightened social assistance will be endan- 
gered. Can we build in some assurance that a 
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constant, close scrutiny will be kept over the 
distribution of social service funds? 


There are obviously many other problem 
areas which need investigation and the fol- 
lowing are only two:— 


Should there be a differential allowed for 
varying economic needs of people by 
reg.on as well as by rural versus urban 
considerations? 

What methods can be devised to assure 
that a solid base of citizen involvement is 
encouraged in all possible areas of deliv- 
ery of social services? Can we be sure 
that, wherever possible, private agencies 
provide all necessary social services? 


With all our modern technology we are 
Seemingly unable to effectively come to grips 
with our social problems and the multitude 
and complexity of causes behind them. 
Canada needs social structures that will give 
its people the right and the Opportunity to 
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achieve the basic minimum kind of economic 
and social well-being adequate to meet their 
Particular needs. Somehow we must create 
the enabling organization that will see to it 


‘that the best social structures are established 


and made to work to the betterment of all 
our people. In this regard we feel that a great 
deal of the sheer dollar costs of an adequate 
welfare or income supplement plan could and 
should be made available through the cancell- 
ing of the universal aspects of such programs 
as family allowance and old age pension and 
combining these plans with other existing 
social service programs into a one-channel 
program aimed directly at those in need. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SAINT JOHN BOARD oF 
TRADE 


Frederick J. Roderick, President 
Peter Woods, Chairman Health 
and Welfare Committee. 
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APPENDIX ”“D” 
BRIEF 


to 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
on 


POVERTY 
by 
THE NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF 


LABOUR 
(C.L.C.) 


August, 


1970 


Saint John, N.B. 


Honourable David A. Croll, Q.C., Chairman 
and Members of the Special Senate Commit- 
tee on Poverty: 

The New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
was most pleased to receive an invitation 
from your Research Consultant, Mr. Richard 
L. M. Lord, to appear before your Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty and make 
known to you our views on those people that 
are not able to provide for their material, 
social and cultural well-being. 


Background on the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour 

The New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
has been in existence since February 25, 1914. 
when it obtained a charter from the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. In 1956, the 
Canadian Labour Congress came into being 
with the merger of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. The C.L.C. granted the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour its new 
charter on August 27, 19957. 


Our Federation is composed of forty-one 
different unions with 163 locals and 25,000 
members. Also affiliated are seven Labour 
Councils representing major communities in 
our province. It is estimated we represent 
112,500 union members and their families out 
of an estimated N.B. population of 625,000. 


Statement by the Canadian Welfare Council. 


In January, 1969, the Canadian Welfare 
Council issued a statement entitled “Social 
Policies for Canada, Part I’. 


We would like to quote from the statement, 
some of their comments: 

“Continuing poverty in rich urban and 

industrialized countries means exclusion 


from the expanding comforts, opportuni- 
ties, and self-respect accorded to the 
majority. Physical hardship is not pover- 
ty’s only characteristic. A person is pov- 
erty stricken when he is full of a deep 
sense of inequality and feels chronic 
exclusion and alienation from the wider 
society in which he lives.” 


The Council noted different causes of pov- 
erty by categorizing them but added further 
that “in real life different types of poverty 
and their causes intermingle, sometimes in an 
inextricable manner.” 


Life-Cycle Poverty—is liable to press 
in on people during predictable periods in 
their lives; in childhood, later when they 
have children of their own to support and 
again in old age. 


Depressed Area Poverty—At any point | 
in time some regions will depend more 
heavily than others on declining forms of | 
production. 


Crisis Poverty—Some people suffer 
from sharp but temporary set-backs to. 
their living standards arising from unem- 
ployment, illness, injury, desertion or 
death of the breadwinner. | 


Poverty Due to Long-term Dependen- 
cy—Many people are physically or metal- 
ly handicapped from birth, and have 
never earned a living. . 

Inner-city Poverty—There tends to be 
some segregation of richer, and poorer 
households in every town or city. In 
larger towns the concentration of poor 
people in particular areas may impose an 
accumulation of mutually reinforcing) 
social handicaps upon all who live in 
these neighbourhoods. | 
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The Canadian Welfare Council has called 
r a complete review and revision of current 
cial policies to plug gaps in existing social 
elfare programs and to improve existing 
“ograms. The Council calls for provision of a 
laranteed annual income for all Canadians 
; a needed first step. 


fatement the 


wnada 


by Economic Council of 


In their Fifth Annual Review the Economic 
ouncil of Canada said: 


“Poverty in Canada is real. Its numbers 
are not in the thousands but in the mil- 
lions. There is more of it than our society 
can tolerate, more than our economy can 
afford, and far more than existing meas- 
ures and efforts can cope with. Its persist- 
ence, at a time when the bulk of Canadi- 
ans enjoy one of the highest standards of 
living in the world, is a disgrace.” 


In their Sixth Annual Review entitled 
erspective 1975”, the Economic Council of 
nada spoke of the costs and economic 
plicat'ons of poverty. These were best 
scribed as: 


Lost Output—the additional production of 
ds and services that the poor would have 
ated had their productive potential been 
ter developed and effectively used. 


diverted Output—consists of the goods and 
vices not produced because productive 
ources are diverted from other potential 
S into activites made necessary by the 
lure to eliminate remediable poverty. 


In welfare assistance the Council said: 
“Welfare assistance is provided in a 
Manner and amount that all too frequent- 
ly undermines, rather than reinforces, the 
abilities and the aspirations of recipients 
to participate productively in the eco- 
homic system.” .. “The majority of the 
poor contribute more to general tax reve- 
nues tha they receive in the form of gOv- 
ernment welfare expenditures.” 


ladian Labour Congress’ Concern 


uur Federation is aware that the parent 
kesman for labour in Canada, the Canadi- 
Labour Congress will be appearing before 
r Committee at a later date. We would be 
iss in our duties if we did not mention in 
brief the concern of the C.L.C. for the 
ions of Canadians in every part of the 
ntry who are forced to exist on incomes 
circumstances which deny them a proper 
idard of living. 
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The C.L.C. is represented on the Economic 
Council of Canada and has representation on 
the Board of Directors of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council. 


During the last seven years, the Canadian 
Labour Congress has urged its affiliates to 
turn their attention to a particular problem 
affecting Canadian society in what has 
become known as labour’s Citizenship Month 
Program. This year we focused attention on A 
Guaranteed Annual Income as a social right 
for every Canadian. Some of the other Citi- 
zenship Month Projects were: Canada Pen- 
sion Plan, A Health Charter for Canadians, 
Taxation—Carter Commission Report, and 
Housing. All of these programs play some 
role in the matter that has become a concern 
of your Special Senate Committee. 

Canadian Labour, the official monthly pub- 
lication of labour devoted a whole issue in 
August, 1969 to the question of poverty. Cther 
publications of the C.L.C. have had articles on 
the subject and almost every trade union 
publication in Canada has had articles on 
poverty in order to inform their members of 
the problems of the poor. 


Before embarking upon the views of our 
own Federation, we would like to quote 
excerpts from the Memorandum to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada by the C.L.C. on March 753%. 
1970 and from the Policy Statement on Pov- 
erty as adopted by the 1,500 delegates at the 
8th Constitutional Convention of the CE.Crin 
Edmonton in May of this year. 


In the Memorandum, the C.L.C. said: 


“The allegation has been made that in 
insisting on high wages, the trade unions 
are somehow doing an injustice to those 
who cannot bargain for their own 
incomes: the aged, the unorganized, and 
those with low incomes generally. We 
cannot accept this proposition. Trade 
unions do not create poverty. On the con- 
trary, they have tended to eliminate it for 
that portion of the working population 
which is to be found in their ranks. 
Trade unions have furthermore a proud 
record of action on behalf of those who 
do not directly enjoy the benefits of 
union efforts, as witness campaigns for 
improved old age security legislation, 
medicare and other social measures. We 
do not for a moment believe that volun- 
tary restraints on our part would contrib- 
ute in any way to improving the lot of 
the poor. We doubt that Canadian corpo- 
rations will respond to more modest wage 
demands by keeping prices down or 
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giving consumers any other benefit that 
such restraints might justify. The rules of 
the game do not work that way.” 


“The solution for poverty lies in your 
hands since government alone has sove- 
reign powers to effect a more just redis- 
tribution of the national product as well 
as to equalize opportunity. We do not 
think that the way to accomplish this is 
by imposing restraints on trade unions 
whether in the name of preventing infla- 
tion or otherwise. Indeed, as we indicate 
below, your anti-infiationary efforts are 
likely to lead to an increase in poverty 
since you seem so readily disposed to 
accept an increase in unemployment with 
every indication of equanimity.” 


The Policy Statement on Poverty said: 


“The Canadian Labour Congress in con- 
vention declares that the elimination of 
poverty must be a major goal for Canada. 
The continued development of natural 
resources, the introduction of new tech- 
nological devices, the growth of industry 
and the increases in producvitity must be 
directed not only at providing greater 
corporate wealth or improving the 
incomes of those who are already well 
off, but must contribute effectively to 
raising the living standards of those wh 
are segregated, by their lack of means, 
from the main stream of Canadian life. A 
major redistribution of the national 
income is essential with a larger propor- 
tion going to those who are classified as 
being poor.” 


“Basically, every Canadian, regardless of 
the causes of his need, should be assured 
of an income and services which together 
will provide him with a satisfactory 
min'mum standard of living. Such a gua- 
ranteed annual income, progressing with 
each improvement in the living standards 
generally, is a proper goal for the govern- 
ment and the people of Canada.” 


“The provision of a minimum income, 
however adequate, is not enough. Before 
large numbers of the poor, the answer 
lies not in such a minimum but in oppor- 
tunities to provide for themselves. This 
requires a policy of full employment, 
supplemented by adequate minimum 
wage legislation, strong labour market 
and manpower policies and by improved 
programs for regional development and 
rehabilitation.” 
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New Brunswick Government’s action 


The New Brunswick Government in 1965 
established a Royal Commission on Finane 
and Municipal Taxation in New Brunswick 
The Report was completed in November, 196: 
and the Government proceeded with its Pro 
gram of Equal Opportunity in 1967. The pro 
gram transferred many of the financia 
responsibilities and services of thi 
municipalities and fifteen county councils t 
the provincial government. These services, al 
relating to people directly, were health, wel 
fare, justice and education. 


The quality of services varied from com 
munity to community as did the taxatio 
system. The poor areas of the province ha 
an inadequate school system, the highest wel 
fare costs with taxes being assessed on almos 
everything. The larger municipalities had th 
better quality of services. 


The area that the Government has bee 
concentrating their efforts in since the pre 
gram was implemented has been in the edu 
cation system. Regional schools have _ bee 
developed as well as new university cam 
puses, teachers’ colleges, technical and trad 
schools. 


The Government has recently received 
report from its Consultants on the delivery ¢ 
hospital services and some steps have bee 
implemented to improve the administration ¢ 
justice. 

In March of this year the Premier, Honou 
able Louis J. Robichaud, tabled in the Legi 
lative Assembly a White Paper on Soci 
Development and Social Welfare. 

Quoting from the White Paper: 

“The program for Equal Opportunity hi 
given New Brunswick the capacity © 
guarantee to every citizen the right © 
full participation in social and econom 
change.” 

“Ag in the rest of the world poverty st 

exists in New Brunswick. An unaccept 
ble large portion of our population h 
found it beyond their capacity to adju 
to new demands for educated, health 
skilled and mobile workers.” 
“Some, with proper kinds of assistan¢ 
can be returned to self-sufficiency. Othe 
have permanently lost their earnii 
capacities and must rely on society f 
sustenance.” 

The White Paper further said: 

“There principles will be the foundati 
of New Brunswick’s social developmeé 
polices of the seventies. There are? 


1. The Government of New Brunswick 
has accepted as a fundamental philosophy 
i! the right of every citizen to participate in 
i economic growth and to share in its 
| benefits. 


2. The Government believes the people of 
New Brunswick must be equipped with 
the skills and resources to take full 
advantage of new opportunities resulting 
from economic growth. 


| 3. It is the policy of this Government that 
| these skills and resources must be provid- 
ed without regard to constitutional juris- 
dictions or traditional administrative 
forms to enable the citizens of New 
Brunswick to lead productive, healthy, 
| rewarding and happy lives.” 


Since the introduction of the White Paper, 
ines Premier has established a Task Force to 
be co-chaired by Mr. Emery LeBlanc and 
Very Rev. H. L. Nutter to perform a two-fold 
task: 

} 1. To stimulate discussion on the White 
l Paper and on the objectives and appro- 
aches proposed in the White Paper. 

2. To recommend broad guidelines to the 
government to assist in the development 
of future priorities and programs in the 
fields of social development and social 

welfare. 


‘New Brunswick Federation 


(‘Concern 


of Ldabour’s 


Our Federation is as much concerned about 
‘a better way of life for New Brunswickers 
and all Canadians, as is our parent body, the 
Canadian Labour Congress. Limited in man- 
‘power and resources, we will attempt to give 
‘to your Committee our views on this vital 
iduestion with which you have charged your- 
'selves, that of the responsibility of finding 
ere answers. 


| This concern has been shown down through 
‘the years when we sought new legislation or 
asked for improvements to existing legisla- 
‘tion. 

In early March of this year we submitted 
our annual legislative brief to the New Brun- 
Swick Government. The brief was centered 
around four main items of concern as well as 
@ number of resolutions aimed at specific gov- 
“ernment departments. 


We questioned the high level of unemploy- 
ment as well as incomes below the national 
average. We indicated support for the Region- 
al Development Incentives Act and the pro- 
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posed growth centres. We suggested to the 
Government that the next step was to estab- 
lish industrial estates around these centres. 
We offered suggestions as to when tax incen- 
tives should be used; we referred to methods 
employed in other countries in financing the 
industrial development of their lagging 
regions; we mentioned initial government 
financing of the infrastructure government, 
the construction of industrial plants which 
are subsequently sold to private industrial 
firms; we stressed that firms locating in the 
province under the Regional Development 
Incentives Act must be prepared to allow 
their employees to organize into unions and 
that industrial development be related to 
human existence... people do not exist to 
serve industry. 


Our brief raised the question of the delay 
in the implementation of the Medical Services 
Act. We noted the federal government’s share 
of the total cost would be 70 per cent and 
that over 40 per cent of the population are 
without private pre-payment coverage. We 
suggested further that we supported the gov- 
ernment or its decision that there would be 
no premiums, and we urged that the addition- 
al revenues required be obtained on the basis 
of “ability to pay”. In the delivery of quality 
health services we suggested the establish- 
ment of group practice in community health 
centres where consumers can play a role. 


The brief called on the provincial govern- 
ment to exercise its influence with the federal 
government to overhaul Canada’s entire social 
security system, and the implementation of a 
guaranteed annual income for all Canadians. 

On May 8 of this year, we made our annual 
submission to the Minimum Wage Board 
requesting that there be one minimum wage 
order and that it be $1.50 per hour. 


(Since the presentation, our Federation held 
our annual convention and a resolution was 
adopted calling for a minimum wage of $2.00 
per hour. This will be sought in our next 
presentation.) The brief further requested 
that the provisions of the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code be implemented in New 
Brunswick to cover all workers under provin- 
cial jurisdiction. The brief noted a number of 
Conventions and Recommendations of the 
International Labour Organization, and sug- 
gested that the Board should seriously consid- 
er these, as the Conventions are minimum 
labour standards which all member countries 
(including Canada) are obligated to put into 
effect, while the Recommendations provide 
guidance as to policy, legislation and practice. 
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Our brief suggested to the Board that it 
consider another important point in reference 
to minimum wages: “That increased wages to 
employees will make management become 
more efficient either by new production tech- 
niques or better management. Workers cannot 
be expected to subsidize a weak management 
or an industry that is not viable by being 
paid inadequate wages or having poor work- 
ing conditions.” 


We included in our brief a number of 
exhibits. One exhibit noted the high unem- 
ployment rate of 7.7 per cent in December, 
1969 with only 21 per cent or 44,293 workers 
organized out of a labour force of 207,000. We 
posed the following question to the Board— 
To what degree does the low percentage of 
unionization of the working population and 
the high degree of unemployment help in 
keeping the minimum wage and minimum 
standards of employment down? To date, we 
have not received an answer. 


In June of 1969, our Federation presented a 
brief to certain New Brunswick Cabinet Min- 
isters requesting legislation that would 
encourage co-operative housing—During the 
last sitting of the Legislature the Government 
passed legislation for co-operative housing. 
Meetings have been going on between mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Co-Op Council and the 
four Federations of Labour of the Atlantic 
Provinces to establish a full-time organizer- 
technician to act as a Third Force to interest 
groups in co-op housing. This would be simi- 
lar to the good work that St. Francis Xavier 
Extension Department has done in Nova 
Scotia. 


At our recent annual convention a Political 
Education Conference was held with 
representatives from the three political par- 
ties in New Brunswick and a representative 
from the labour movement to discuss the 
White Paper on Social Development and 
Social Welfare with questions from the dele- 
gates. This dialogue gave our members an 
opportunity to hear some of the problems 
relating to this vital question. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour’s Views 
Our Federation seriously respect the task 

you have undertaken and we fully realize 

that there is no simple solution to poverty. 


We feel it will take the efforts of many 
people, groups, organizations and various gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 


We sincerely hope that your recommenda- 
tions will lead to a dedicated effort to make 
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Canada a better place to live in for all 
Canadians 


In line with what we have just said, we 
would like to offer our views in those areas 
where we feel it would be of most benefit for 
the plight of the poor. 


1. Encourage Collective Bargaining—Mr, 
William Mahoney, National Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America in an article 
that appeared in the Toronto Daily Star on 
February 6th said 


“actually free collective bargaining and 
the growth of democratic trade unionism 
has been something that has been 
tolerated in this country rather than 
encouraged.” 


Trade unionism found its start in the ranks of 
the poor. Legislation, employers and Labour 
Relations Boards are continuously placing 
roadblocks in the way of workers seeking their 
universal human right “to form and to join 
trade unions for the protection of their inter- 
est”. Canada, through its eleven jurisdictions 
of labour must revamp their thinking in this 
area and think of people, in line with the 
Conventions and Recommendations of the 
L.L.O. as a minumum standard. A country 
such as ours should be setting the example 
rather than trying to catch up. It should be 
borne in mind that only 21 per cent of the 
work force in New Brunswick is organized as 
compared with 30 per cent in Canada. 


2. Minimum Wage-Fixing—We are of the 
firm belief that people as human beings still 
take pride in themselves and their families. 
Mnimum wage legislation must provide 
workers with an incentive to work. Minimum 
wage rates should be established at a level 
that would maintain a suitable standard of 
living for a family unit of husband, wife and 
two children. They should be adjusted up- 
wards with the cost-of-living. Once a worker 
begins to make a contribution to the economy 
he will want to seek ways and means to im- 
prove his status to purchase those goods and 
services that will make living more enjoyable 
for his family. 


3. Economic Development—We have 
focused some of our concern earlier on this 
question. The continuing out-migration of our 
people which was 35,127 between 1961-1966 
(Second Annual Review, Atlantic Provinces 
Economie Council) represented over 80 per 
cent under 29 years of age. Thus, due to the 
tendency to migrate in the more productive 
age groups, there is an excess of those in the. 
age groups who are unable to work because 


aey are either too old or too young. This 
slatively larger number of dependents 
powers the per capita income. With an expen- 
iture over 30 million dollars planned for the 
Rc of the province’s 50,000 poor in 1970, 
re must make it our task to provide good 
aying jobs to keep our young people here 
nd attract new immigrants to our region. 


'The expansion of existing industry coupled 
‘ith the new industry we are able to attract 
) our province under the Regional Develop- 
ent Incentives Act will determine for us and 
ar children whether or not, we are really a 
‘ue partner of Confederation or an economic 
nit expected to fend for oneself. 


4. Education—Our Federation respect the 
forts being made by the N.B. Government 
) upgrade our school facilities, our teachers 
ad finally our children. We are very much 
bncerned though with the opportunities of 
‘ose students that must venture to university 
ider government loans and who have bor- 
ywed their maximum and are not able to 
wmtinue their education. Also the handicap of 
‘aving university and having to repay the 
Jan, at a time when the individual is con- 
implating marriage or had married and is 
(mmitted to further responsibilities of a 
Yung married couple. Realizing education is 
‘provincial responsibility, we see no reason 
hy the federal government in co-operation 
ith the provinces cannot undertake a pro- 
fam that will not deny to a student an 
oportunity to complete his education to the 
laximum of his ability without financial 
ostacles over his or her head. 


We are concerned about adult education 
(pecially in the area under manpower pro- 
fams, where unemployed persons can 
ma educational upgrading in order to give 
. Individual an educational level that will 
“ow him to pursue a trade or course at a 
lade school. It is our feeling that such pro- 
fams should also include leadership training 
© that the unemployed person can assist him- 
if in other areas. Such programs are provid- 
for management personnel under a head- 
ig such as supervisory training. 

We are concerned about the use of the 
lemramcook Institute of Continuous Learn- 
i. The Institute, a new venture in adult 
sucation in New Brunswick is not being 
ily utilized for the role for which it was 
Signed. We find the institution being used 
ore and more by management for the train- 
3 of their supervisory staffs while those in 
ye need of adult education are being 
‘glected. 
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We are concerned about our New Bruns- 
wick universities and our New Brunswick 
profiessors in the role of leadership and adult 
education. Very little is being done in this 
area in comparison with what has taken place 
in our sister province, Nova Scotia at St. 
Francis Xavier University and Dalhousie Uni- 
versity. Universities should not be regarded 
as monuments of stone and places of learning 
for our children. They must become involved 
in the total community about them. 


5. Housing—Realizing that the family unit 
is the basic unit in our society, we must 
change our attitudes in making available 
housing to our citizenry. A Task Force and 
housing conferences have discussed this prob- 
lem. It is said a person must earn $8,500 in 
order to qualify for a N.H.A. loan. Where 
does this leave those people in Poverty? If 
people in poverty could acquire a home, the 
pride of such ownership will encourage them 
to improve their well-being to an even great- 
er extent. More efforts must be made by gov- 
ernments to eliminate land speculation by 
land assembly. Monies should be made availa- 
ble from the Canada Pension Plan and private 
pension plans at a better rate of interest for 
home mortgages. Mortgages could be extend- 
ed for a longer period of time, e.g. up to fifty 
years, as in Australia. The seiting of rents for 
low rental housing should be changed to give 
low-income werkers some incentive to 
increase their incomes. Changes in the build- 
ing code, new products and methods in build- 
ing homes and the provision of services 
should be studied by government agencies or 
private industry. Municipalities should be 
encouraged to provide more residences for 
senior citizens. 

6. Credit Unions and Co-operatives—These 
organizations founded among poor people are 
playing their role to some extent yet. It 
appears that such self-help groups are tolerat- 
ed by government but not encouraged. We 
encourage our Eskimo people to do things 
co-operatively but wherever there may be a 
conflict with “free enterprise”, nothing is 
done to encourage the development of co- 
operatives. Sometimes we feel the leaders of 
such social movements have lost sight of their 
real purpose. Governments should encourage 
the development of the credit union and co- 
operative movements by having specific gov- 
ernment departments to encourage people 
with low incomes to organize and become 
members of such groups. Credit unions and 
co-operatives already established should be 
required to educate their members on con- 
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sumer affairs and to’make a sincere effort to 
help people on low-incomes become members 
of their movement. The defenders of our free 
enterprise system should not oppose this type 
of self-help for those in poverty as they will 
become an asset to all in our society. 


7. Present Social Security Programs—There 
are some responsible people that consider 
present Social Welfare legislation as “free 
stuff”. Over 50 per cent of said monies is 
raised by special taxes while another 30 per 
cent is from employee-employer contribu- 
tions. Monies raised for workmen’s compensa- 
tion, unemployment insurance, Canada pen- 
sion plan, provincial hospitalization, 
provincial medical care and old age security 
are a form of pre-paid insurance that places 
an unwarranted burden on the low income 
groups. 


We support a complete review of our pre- 
sent social security programs with a view of 
greater co-ordination between all _ pro- 
grams. It is hoped that said programs will be 
geared to the cost-of-living to assure those 
people on fixed incomes will not move further 
down the economic scales. All private pension 
plans should have clauses to give reiirees 
inereases as the cost-of-living rises. 


A greater liaison should be established 
between administrators of manpower, unem- 
ployment insurance and welfare agencies to 
assure each citizen that the most is being 
done when he or she is in distress. 


8. Taxation—We urge a complete revamping 
of our taxation systems based on the Carter 
Commission Report. People should be allowed 
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enough income to maintain oneself anc 
family prior to being required to pay taxes 
Serious consideration should be given to thi 
negative income tax as suggested by Mr 
Reuben Baetz, Executive Director of thi 
Canadian Welfare Council. 


Conclusion 


Senator, your task is not an easy one. W 
do hope our submission will be of some valu 
in your final conclusions. 


May we leave with you the motto of th 
International Labour Organization which wa 
founded in 1919 with Canada as a foundin: 
member, ‘Poverty anywhere constivuiaa 
danger to prosperity everywhere.” 


Respectively submitted 


New Brunswick Federation 
Labour 
Paul LePage 
President 
Gregory Murphy 
Secretary-Treasurer 
ist Vice-President, Rolland Blanchett 
Edmundston 


Vice-President, Phillip D. Booker, Frec 
ericton 


J. Eric Pitre Bathurst 

Frederick D. Hodges, Saint John 
Timothy McCarthy, Newcastle 
Chester McNair, Dalhousie 
Alvin Blakely, Moncton 


Opeiu 225 
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APPENDIX ”E” 
f Brief to the 
Senate Committee on Poverty 
by 
Alan Martin 


! President of Student’s Representative 
| Council of UNB in Saint John 


| 
Although I am involved in student govern- 
lent and the initial approach to prepare a 
hief was made through this channel, I must 
ake it clear from the outset that the views 
this brief should be considered those of an 
dividual rather than a representative of a 
foup. I decided to prepare a brief with the 
he of having a small group of interested 


rsons work on it. Due to a number of fac- 
irs, this became impossible; yet, I still felt 
iterested enough to carry the idea through 
lyself. 

This brief was as much a method of educat- 
ig myself on the poverty problem as it was a 
\ay of presenting an approach to the prob- 
In. Thus my basis is general and probably 
t9st of my points will seem redundent to the 
(mmittee members. 


Yet not being involved with any welfare or 
<1 group has one possible advantage: My 
ief is not geared towards any particular 
eency or group and thus my ideas and 
foposals present a wider base. Whether an 
evantage or not, I have at least educated 
tyself through the compiling of this brief 
Vth a working knowledge of the problems 
ed attitudes of the poor of our country. 


Mm Canada our culture and economy are 
tsed on the needs and desires of an affluent 
foulace. Natural resources abound in our 
ttion, so much so that our problem is the 
_nomic development of our resources rather 
tan a lack of them. Our per capita income 
ntintains one of the highest averages in the 
wrld. Although our economy has suffered 
fm a number of problems which we all 
22> aware of, Canada should have a very 
ight future lying ahead. Yet one problem 
vuch growing abundance has not solved and 
‘aot about to solve is poverty. The Economic 
Juncil of Canada in its Fifth Annual Review 
}ining the low-income state as using 70 per- 
"ut or more of one’s income for food and 
‘thing and shelter, found that almost 29 
cent of the Canadian population fitted into 


this category. Although our per capita income 
level of poverty is higher than in most other 
countries, the problems of our low-income 
still remain. Being poor is a degrading 
experience in Canada even if you realize that 
there are others less fortunate again than 
you. 


In our capitalistic economy, the economy as 
a whole is progressing, yet in the wave of 
progress is leaving an ever-increasing wake 
of bitter pessimistic poverty-stricken people. 


The basic conception of a welfare or low- 
income class is not undesirable in itself. 
Indeed in every society there will always be a 
low-income class no matter whether the 
economy is stable or unstable nor whether the 
country itself is affluent or poor. In Canada 
the poverty level has risen threefold in the 
last 60 years due to a corresponding rise in 
per capita income over the same period. Whe- 
reas in 1904 the generally accepted poverty 
level for an individual was $500 annual 
income, in 1964 the recognized level was 
$1,500 annual income per individual. Thus an 
expanding economy or an affluent nation does 
not solve the problem ofa poverty class. 


The problem lies in the fact that the low- 
income class is for the most part poverty- 
stricken and the longer one remains in this 
class the less chance one has of getting out of 
it. This is derived from the fact that this class 
of society has developed a culture and society 
completely separate from that of the rest of 
Canadians. Their culture instills in people the 
feeling of rejection, neglect and disdain by 
the Canadian society. They are made to feel 
that many of the rights we middle and upper 
class Canadians enjoy and expect are not 
theirs also. They are made to feel inadequate 
and the longer these feelings are bred in one’s 
mind, the more apt one is to succumb to 
them. The life of a welfare recipient is one 
with little hope for advance. This is when the 
problem of poverty stops becoming economic 
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and starts to become psychological. In the 
welfare culture the golden rule of capitalism, 
competition, is often rejected. Although they 
want to be productive and honestly earn a 
decent standard of living, their environment 
retards their chances. People become frustrat- 
ed in their attempts to find a useful and 
worthwhile niche in society. Families brought 
up on welfare in their closed society are made 
to feel that welfare is not a temporary state 
but permanent and chronic. 


Their environment of poor housing, lack of 
medical care, poor nutrition, lack of recrea- 
tion and a lack of education disillusion a 
child growing up under such conditions. They 
come to expect abuse. This leads to a number 
of costly problems. Vandalism and crime 
have, by far, the highest incidence rate within 
this class. Medical care is greatly needed and 
very costly to society. It has been estimated in 
the U.S. that one poor man can cost the 
public as much asi $140,000 between the ages 
of 17 and 57. Yet it is more costly in another 
way. 

Marriage separation is high as is family 
break-up. Parents sometimes place their chil- 
dren in foster homes voluntarily to give both 
themselves and their children a better chance 
in life. These problems threaten our society as 
we know it. How do we cope with this 
problem? 

To aim at eliminating poverty is idealistic. 
It is similar to aiming at zero unemployment. 
This problem is too complex to even attain 
such a goal. Instead every possible opportuni- 
ty should be made available to those on wel- 
fare to raise themselves from their status and 
to achieve a more acceptable place in our 
society. We must aim at eliminating the envi- 
ronment which causes much of the problem. 


The two most important channels of aid to 
the low-income class are education and 
recreation. Without heavy dependence on pro- 
grams in these two fields the poverty problem 
will never be coped with. The poverty prob- 
lem is becoming imcreasingly more of an 
urban phenomencn. Great problems arise 
from the housing and caring for great num- 
bers of people in small areas. Lack of recrea- 
tion becomes a major problem leading to van- 
dalism and other forms of crime. At the same 
time education is becoming a more funda- 
mental ingredient in one’s success in urban 
society. It has been found that there is a high 
rate of failure and drop-out amount low- 
income pupils as is stated in the following 
excerpt from a sociology text: 
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Low-income homes have relatively fev 
resources for disciplining and stimulatin 
the child in ways that are helpful in hi 
schooling. There is less practise in read 
ing, less use of formal language, les 
effective development of self-control, les 
effort by adults to encourage and satisf 
curiosity. These deficiencies, compounde 
by an often turbulent and uncertai 
home life, contribute to school failur 
Furthermore, most schools do not ade 
quately cope with the problems of th 
lower-class child.* 


This is what I shall discuss, the urban povert 
problem, specific areas of concern and idee 
from programs to deal with them. 

What problems do the urban poor j 
Canada face? I have already mentioned 
few—poor housing, lack of recreation poc 
nutrition and medical aid, poor education, a 
of which help to develop a poor environme!l 
with an inherent feeling of pessimism. Such 
program as Guaranteed Annual Income is n 
the answer in itself for although it wou! 
provide persons with an income great enoug 
to maintain a decent standard of living tl 
welfare class will still have many of the sai 
problems already mentioned. A more dire 
approach is needed. A person who has nev 
had more than enough money to provide h 
family with a basic subsistence should n 
and cannot be expected to be farsighted. F 
is used to living on a day-to-day basis at 
often encounters major household probler 
when the slightest emergency occurs. Tl 
answer is education—education in the field 
welfare and low-income living. 


There are many agencies which are educé 
ing the poor in programs which could — 
much more beneficial if they were support 
more substantially by government. Ma 
could be self-help agencies which, once esta 
lished, would offer minimal cost to gover 
ment. In Saint John the poor have be 
encouraged to organize themselves throu 
self-help groups formed in the South End a 
the Crescent Valley areas. The plan should 
supported to the extent of establishing co! 
munity centres where a number of servic 
could be offered. First of all trained persc 
nel, some trained social workers with oth 
merely welfare recipients who are recogniz 
community leaders, could act'as supervis 
and resource personnel. Day courses 1 
mothers could be offered in much needed st 


1Leonard Broom & Philip Selznick, Sociol 
(New York, 1968), Pp. 353. . 
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jects as birth control, family care, family 
budgeting or whatever courses the people 
want or need. The basis behind such a pro- 
gram is that if a person is learning and com- 
municating with others the feeling of pessi- 
mism will soon disappear. At the same time a 
day nursing centre could be in operation to 
alleviate mothers of their burden with pre- 
school children. To gain full use of the com- 
munity centre concept, a cooperative store 
could be established for use by low-income 
families who would become members of the 
co-op and thereby entitled to reduced costs on 
items sold. 


The purposes of such a centre are fairly 
obvious. First of all the low-income group is 
becoming organized in a self-help type group 
which would create a much-needed voice for 
them in community affairs. Also a community 
centre would establish a community entity or 
feeling to combat the feelings of neglect and 
alienation these people often encounter. 
Finally the centre, nursery and co-op store 
could be employing people of this class, thus 
creating more chances for success which at 
present are obviously lacking. Certainly the 
idea could be modified to meet the needs of 
the particular group, yet the community 
centre concept in itself is an excellent 
approach to the urban problem. 


Another type of program now offered 
which could be expanded upon is the use of 
uight schools and Technical schools. This pro- 
jram is excellent and should be extended to 
ffer chances for greater and higher mobility 
yf such persons so they can become fully 
competitive in our society. At present an 
ndividual who is lacking a basic education 
i.e. grade school) or has no specifie trade will 
€ subsidized by the Federal government to 
mable him to go to Technical school. Yet 
nother use is lacking. Both Technical school 
md night school courses should be offered to 
idults in fields of economics, legal rights of 
MN individual, etc. with the intent to educate 
he person on our society and also stimulate 
aterest in education beyond the point of 
mployment. This will help to create a better 
-arning atmosphere in the home of the low- 
1ecome families which as I have already 
tated is sadly lacking at present. 


In the urban society the poor are often 
uffering from a lack of recreation as well as 
lack of education. As I have said before, 
lis is very costly to society. If more 
"sources were channelled towards recreation 
"ograms for these children, delinquency now 
ad crime in later life could be curbed with 
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many, thus saving what resources would have 
been spent to detain criminals. There are 
three types of programs which I shall discuss. 
Although none are new concepts, they could 
be more fully utilized. 


The first idea is one which recently has 
been attempted in Saint John. It is designed 
for the early teens at a time when frustration 
in school is at its peak. The first is the idea of 
drop-in centres where the centre is run by 
the youth and the programs are also planned 
by youth for their own particular needs and 
wishes. They require minimal cost in that the 
only thing they actually require is a place to 
drop into. 


This program could be instituted into the 
community centre program very easily and 
provides youth of this age with a useful 
outlet for his energies. 


Another program designed more for the 
younger children is the idea of camping, both 
day camping and resident camping. Although 
programs of this sort are being carried out at 
present their scope is quite small. For 
instance last year was the first year a resident 
camp was offered completely free of charge 
specifically to children between the ages of 9 
and 12 years whose low-income background 
would otherwise have prevented them from 
attending. It involved about 100 young boys. 
Much more of this is needed. It offers an ideal 
chance for a poor child to get away from the 
crowded urban setting, to enjoy optimum 
chances for not only recreation, but also to 
break down the feeling of frustration and 
restlessness these children often have in the 
city. If enough resources were offered every 
child could have a chance to attend camp for 
a few weeks while for the rest of the summer 
they could attend day camps and other 
recreation programs as are carried on in any 
urban area. Yet the key to the success of such 
programs is that enough qualified staff with 
enough adequate resources to work with are 
maintained for them. 


My final idea is a program designed for the 
older youth, some of whom may be working, 
others who are just separated from their 
families. The idea comes from the universities 
across the nation where the trend in living 
accommodations is towards co-op housing. 
Co-op housing offers cheaper accommodations 
than residence housing because the bulk of 
the work is done by the residents. At the 
same time the residents are providing a social 
function for themselves by the mere fact that 
there are a number of them living and work- 
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ing together. This idea could be used to bring 
together the young worker (possibly a drop- 
out who is not making enough to sustain an 
adequate living, with others like himself). 
Cooperatively they could discuss mutual 
problems, offer each other moral support and 
probably be more equipped to survive the rat 
race of Western society. Like the community 
centre, night courses could be offered to enable 
the residents to better themselves or just to 
learn some basics which would be of some 
use to them. The basic thought through is 
that as a group they can help each other 
while as individuals they are often helpless. 


Throughout this brief I have tried to main- 
tain a perspective as to what the basic prob- 
lems the poverty class in Canada have and 
some proposals which could help to solve 
them. Yet the poverty problem is much too 
complex to offer a simple solution for it. I 
have dealt basically in two fields—education 
and recreation. These two fields are basic in 
the fight against urban poverty. Yet I feel the 
government plays only one part in the role of 
combatting poverty through such programs. 
The government will undoubtedly provide the 
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impetus for these programs, yet most of the 
effort must come from an enlightened public 
and active poverty class. All programs will 
cost money but with initiative, planning and 
imagination the costs can be cut considerably. 


The Senate Committee on Poverty will help 
to enlighten the public to feel concerned for 
their less fortunate fellow Canadians. Self- 
help programs can activate the low-income 
class. From this point the responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of every Canadian. 
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APPENDIX “F” 


DROP-IN CENTRES 
THEIR EFFECT ON DISADVANTAGED 
YOUTH 


Presented to: The Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty 


Submitted by: The Universal Axle (Sponsored 
jointly by the Saint John Y.M.C.A. and the 
Recreation Department of the City of Saint 
John) 


August 3rd, 1970 


SENATE COMMISSION ON POVERTY 
THE CONCEPT OF DROP-IN CENTRES 


To properly discuss the concept of DROP- 
N CENTRES in a community, to understand 
heir function and utility, we must pose cer- 
ain questions pertaining to the problem. 
"hey are as follows: 


1. What are DROP-IN CENTRES? 

2. Why are DROP-IN CENTRES neces- 
sary? Where should they be located? 

3. Are DROP-IN CENTRES fulfilling 
their purpose? 

4. How can deficiencies in their utility 
be corrected? 


The first question is relatively simplictic. 


IROP-IN CENTRES are, at present, a place 
there disadvantaged youth can gather in the 
venings, to mix with others of their own 
Ze and background. The centres provide 
itertainment in the form of coffee houses, 
ances, and in-door recreation. 


These centres are staffed by young people 
ader the direction of a supervisor. The 
fficulties encountered by the staff in rela- 
dn to the functioning of the centre will be 
Scussed in another section of this document. 
Owever, it would be proper at this time to 
Ynt out that staff and administration diffi- 
ties are numerous. 


The second question is perhaps the most 
ficult to answer and will, therefore, fill 
e bulk of this document. 


Disadvantaged youth are economically sep- 
ated from other youth of their age, and 
‘not have access to the same outlets of 
creation and enjoyment as youth of higher 
come families. The situation can be trau- 
atized if the disadvantaged youth has 
quaintances in higher income levels, be- 
use in a stratified class structured society 
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such as Canada, the physical deficiencies of 
the poor, such as money, can be exceeded 
by the psychological problems these defi- 
ciencies bring about. A culture of poverty 
evolves, trapping all who live in that en- 
vironment. Young people become discouraged, 
and this discouragement can turn into frus- 
tration and hostility. A culturally, socially 
and economically depleted environment may 
force the disadvantaged youth to such outlets 
of aggression which will make subconscious 
feelings of resentment surface OL WatOpetiliigea: 
void in his/her life. We term these acts as 
a result of anti-social behaviour patterns, 
however in as much as a middle class life 
style dictates conformity, conformity becomes 
impossible when the elements of conformity 
are non-existent to the disadvantaged. 


DROP-IN CENTRES can find their purpose 
within the situation we have described. Fre- 
quently, these centres are described by the 
average middle class person as “good place 
to keep these hellions off the streets.” Indeed, 
DROP-IN CENTRES can perform this func- 
tion—if we accept the belief that disadvan- 
taged youth must conform to the stereotyped 
vision of a well-balanced, affluent young 
person. However, we have shown that the 
forces at work to create a “hell-raising”’ 
youngster are much more complex than the 
average citizen realizes—if this is the only 
purpose behind the creation of DROP-IN 
CENTRES then they have failed, for there 
is no substance to them. 


Disadvantaged youth need to communicate 
their fears, problems and thoughts with 
someone who understand their needs. DROP- 
IN CENTRES can provide the contact poten- 
tial, but it must be maximized. In other 
words, the DROP-IN CENTRES must be 
person-oriented; rather than facility-oriented. 
To merely provide facilities would be ana- 
logous to building a log cabin without a 
fireplace, for warmth and friendship must 
pervade the atmosphere. 


Within the last ten years, the phenomenon 
of a definitive youth culture has increased 
to problems of disadvantaged youth. Largely 
commercialistics, young people have been 
manipulated by consumer-oriented business 
interests and a facade of values has been 
constructed. Encouraging the young to buy 
cars, clothing and other fashionable items as 
proof of their “coolness” and “hipness” has 
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forced disadvantaged youth into an unen- 
viable position. On one side, these young 
people have the opportunity to shun these 
crass values and create their own set. On 
the other, this vast commercial swing has 
pushed disadvantaged youth into increased 
envy and frustration, for they realize that 
these artificial goals set for them by this 
new false culture are unobtainable. DROP-IN 
CENTRES can provide the genuine side of 
a new culture, imparting real values and 
goals. 


Centres should be located within the heart 
of the ghetto or slum community. Anywhere 
else would only impede the work of the 
centre, as the surroundings must not be 
uncomfortable—in the sense that a lavish 
environment would only make the young feel 
ill at ease. Also, to have open communication 
in the centre requires that problems be dis- 
cussed. It would be foolish to assume that 
youth problems, be they emotional or physi- 
cal, can be solved outside the environment in 
which these problems occur. 


We have at some length discussed the 
philosophy behind the implementation of 
DROP-IN CENTRES. A number of points 
have been made, but it would be redundant 
to restate those points. Much of what has 
been written has been stated on many occa- 
sions by sociologists and social psychologists 
and we are certain that many briefs will be 
submitted to the Senate Committee which 
discuss the sociological implications of pover- 
ty. However, let us conclude the section of 
the brief herewith discussed with a number 
of what we feel are essential points. 


A DROP-IN CENTRE should provide a 
place for disadvantaged youth operated by 
those young people for their peers. The cen- 
tres should provide a place for disadvantaged 
youth so that their interests can be expanded 
through wholesome recreation. Centres should 
provide an opportunity for disadvantaged 
youth to identify their own problems and 
undertake and implement a solution to those 
needs. DROP-IN CENTRES should provide 
adequate guidance to youth so that involve- 
ment is practiced and not preached. DROP- 
INS should provide an opportunity for contact 
between disadvantaged youth and the general 
community so that age groups become inter- 
related groups. 


By providing youth with a place of their 
own, there will not occur a subjection to the 
whims of others in authority, i.e. police, res- 
taurant owners, etc. In a DROP-IN CENTRE a 
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trained supervisor can relate to the youth 
without interruption. In a DROP-IN CENTRE 
social skills can be developed, a sense 01 
belonging, a sense of accomplishment, and ¢ 
sense of worth through the operation of the 
DROP-IN CENTRE. A very important fune 
tion of the DROP-IN CENTRE can be t 
foster interpersonal relationships between the 
youth involved, especially in a society wher 
these relationships are becoming increasingly 
difficult to mould. 


DROP-IN CENTRES can become a commol 
meeting place and a centre for future pro 
jects, such as a job core, educational ani 
psychological guidance, a night school ant 
projects related to the general community. 


Disadvantaged youth need help. They nee 
the help of concerned, middle-class citizen 
and perhaps DROP-IN CENTRES are th 
place where these polarized sectors of ou 
society can meet and become one. 


DROP-IN CENTRES in Saint John suffe 
from many deficiencies which reduce thei 
effectiveness in working with disadvantage 
youth. The main problems lie under four gen 
eral headings of staff and finance, suppol 
groups, administration and community sup 
port. 


DROP-IN STAFF 


Saint John lacks trained and experience 
personnel to operate DROP-IN CENTRES 
Most staff members have a sincere interest i 
the problems of disadvantaged youth, bt 
have never seen established centres operatin 
in other communities. As a result when th 
guiding people are unable to provide props 
programs, the centre flounders. Lack of trair 
ing in relation to communicating with yout 
adds to the problem. The result is a frustra 
ed effort for both parties, for the youth wh 
need to communicate with staff who they fe 
can help them, and for the staff who mu 
provide help but are ignorant of the availab 
methods. 


A second staff problem lies in the fact th 
staff have two masters; their employers, | 
they government or private agency, and tl 
group which they intend to serve. As stat 
previously it is the youth who should run tl 
centre with staff in attendance as the guidil 
force. A staff member must keep both grou, 
happy. This therefore, impedes the develo 
ment of the DROP-IN CENTRE into a viak 
entity. 


Thirdly, the staff member is forced | 
spend his time improperly, i.e. not with f 


youth who he is supposed to serve but rather 
is involved with filling out administrative 
‘orms and making sure attendance figures 
stay high. This results in neglected youth 
when a “quantity versus quality” situation is 
enforced. 


?INANCE 


| Too often a DROP-IN CENTRE must oper- 
ite programs solely to make money. Thus 
taff members again have time stolen from 
hem and disadvantaged youth cannot afford 
> attend these events. The end result is 
lienation from the DROP-IN CENTRE and a 
‘estruction of the total concept. Thus a 
icious circle has evolved. 


upport Groups 


‘Support groups are those persons to whom 
aff are responsible, who provide funds and 
ack up services. In other words government 
ad private agencies are the employers of 
tose working in DROP-IN CENTRES. 


|Firstly, when erratic behaviour problems 
merge, these groups become reluctant to 
pntinue operation and either close facilities 
’ impose stringent rules, resulting in real 
Joblems with those attending the centre, i.e. 
‘ose who have trust and faith in its opera- 
‘m. A middle-class bias is forced on the 
es operation and this renders the goals 
( the centre unobtainable. Support groups 
i2asure the effectiveness of the centre in 
uacceptable terms, ie. in relation to num- 
irs passing through the machine, “proper” 
thaviour etc. rather than personal success of 
(rticipants and as a result are satisfied with 
t2 wrong results. 


There is a lack of co-ordination between 
‘ferent agencies providing DROP-IN CEN- 
RES. Administration is therefore haphazard. 
| 


Che centres lack a positive perspective and 
‘oindered in achieving goals. 

dministration 

DROP-IN CENTRES are structured so that 
HY only operate when staff are available 
lis hindering an ongoing process. This 
(ults in the centre operating only for a 
all portion of the day and leaving youth on 
| streets during the rest of the day. Nothing 
frets youth’s needs during these non-opera- 


ial hours and hence we have developed the 
(set corner society. 


>resently facilities are located in church 
“ements, YMCAs and _ schools. Disadvan- 
fed youth unaccustomed to these more 
fuent Surroundings and/or who may resent 
(2242783 


| 
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these institutions for a variety of reasons feel 
uncomfortable in them and hence are reluc- 
tant to attend. This further complicates the 
problem already discussed regarding staff, 
who must keep attendance figures high. It 
becomes difficult for disadvantaged youth to 
relate the problems they encounter in the 
slums if the facilities for guidance, such as a 
DROP-IN CENTRE, are not placed in that 
area. 


Community Support 


Through a lack of a guiding body for 
DROP-IN CENTRES, there has been a failure 
in making the community aware of the goals, 
methods of operations and problems encoun- 
tered. When difficulties arise, or when “re- 
sults” aren’t attained rapidly, an outraged 
community demands changes without under- 
standing their ramifications. This lack of com- 
munication will always hinder the internal 
growth of the DROP-IN CENTRE. DROP-IN 
CENTRES need the commitment of the com- 
munity, and this can be attained only through 
an attitudinal change and increased enpathy. 


Recommendations 


The authors of this brief intend to make 
recommendations regarding the improvement 
of DROP-IN CENTRE. These recommenda- 
tions are not only directed to the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty, but also to 
Provincial and Municipal agencies, and pri- 
vate agencies. These recommendations will 
fall under five categories: 


Physical location of facilities 

Staff training and programming 
Improved administration of facilities 
Acquisition of funds 

Support groups and general community 
awareness 


Physical Location 


We recommend that DROP-IN facilities be 
provided in the slums and ghetto areas of the 
community. We also recommend that these 
facilities include certain facets of recreation, 
namely discussion facilities that provide an 
area where youth can discuss their problems 
comfortably with a staff member, an area 
where creative talents can be expanded, an 
area large enough for coffee houses, general 
discussion and indoor recreation. Ideally this 
physical location should be self-contained i.e. 
not under the auspices of another organiza- 
tion. These recommendations, if implemented, 
will allow the potential of DROP-IN CEN- 
TRES to be maximized. 
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Staff Training 

A staff training program should be imple- 
mented utilizing the resources at hand in the 
community, i.e. educators, guidance councilors. 
social psychologists and psychiatrists. 
Training programs should be held every three 
months to ensure that staff are aware of new 
techniques of solving problems, group main- 
tenance and performance and that they have 
a chance to discuss problems they have en- 
countered in the DROP-IN CENTRE. A phy- 
chiatrist should be available to whom we can 
refer serious individual problems for consul- 
tation. Administrative functions should be 
streamlined so that staff are not spending 
too much valuable time in other roles. 


Administration 


The DROP-IN CENTRE should ideally 
operate from nine in the morning until mid- 
night with a minimum of staff there conti- 
nuously. We recommend that the centre 
operate 12 months per year because of the 
wide spectrum of youth who will be attending. 


We recommend that the operation of the 
eentre should be in the hands of one person 
who will administer the day-to-day affairs of 
the DROP-IN. CENTRE. The administrator 
should co-ordinate the staff and the program 
of the centre. 
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Acquisition of Funds 

We recommend that the Department of 
Youth grant to the DROP-IN CENTRE funds 
which will be budgeted by the administrator 
for a year’s operation. The conditions unde! 
which this grant should be set up are that the 
Provincial agency will have no control on the 
internal operation of the DROP-IN CENTRE 
and the proposed budget will be made public 
Failing this the administrator of the centre 
will solicit funds from interested citizens 0 
the community with the same conditions pre 
scribed above. Under no condition shoul 
there be any charge levied for admission t 
any DROP-IN CENTRE function. 
Support Groups and Community Support 


A support group should be formed of inter 
ested citizens in the community to act as : 
resource for the DROP-IN CENTRE and t 
foster improved community-DROP-IN CEN 
TRE relations. 


The administrator of the DROP-II 
CENTRE will be hired by and will relate t 
the advisory group. The advisory group wi 
be aware, however, that the DROP-I 
CENTRE will remain in the hands of th 
youth for it is youth to whom this brief i 
dedicated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gary Curran 
Jason Paikowsky 
John Gittens 
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| APPENDIX “G” 


BRIEF TO 
SENATORS’ COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


FROM 


i 

) 

SOUTH END IMPROVEMENT 
\ 

ASSOCIATION 


AND 
SOUTH END TENANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


| SAINT JOHN, NB. 


ventlemen: 


Since we were informed that your commit- 
te has two avenues of investigation before 
—expert research and a series of public 
2arings—we felt that in view of the facilities 
| your disposal any attempt we might make 
i preparing a statistical study of the problem 
{ poverty would be pretentious. Therefore 
e decided to express the opinions of those in 
(ir associations as well as the people in our 
lighbourhood with whom We discussed the 
Joblem of poverty—alcoholics, property 
«ners, inhabitants of slum housing, recrea- 
{m workers, children, welfare recipients, 


<cial workers. 


As a result of our inquiries we found that 
Iverty for the people in our neighbourhood 
la relative thing: — 

For the recently released prisoner it’s no 
J2 to go to, no money to spend, no one to 
lp. 


For the store owner it’s the threat of 
Loken windows and the fear of talking. 


For a tenant it’s three weeks without water 
‘fore the landlord had the plumbing fixed. 


For the little kid it’s a bag of potato chips 
ad a bottle of pop for dinner and supper. 


For the older person it’s watching your 
1. ghbourhood disintegrate before your eyes. 


for one family it’s porridge every meal the 
t three days before the welfare check 
lives, 

"or the policeman it’s having an opinion, 
| being free to express it, and being blamed 
( the whole mess. 


AND for some people it’s the inability to 
lize that all the above exists. 


‘he memberships of our two associations as 
/l as the area in the City of Saint John, 
| 
| 


JULY 21, 1970. 


New Brunswick, which we represent is 
heterogeneous in make up. We include those 
on welfare, members of the professions, those 
who live in abject poverty, those who do not 
consider that there is any reason why they 
should concern themselves with the problem. 
We believe that a rich society is one in which 
there is a wide spectrum of people of differ- 
ent ages, backgrounds, and occupations. At the 
same time we submit that though poverty in 
its broadest sense is not merely the absence 
of material goods, the many types of human 
deprivation that exist cannot be entirely 
divorced from the lack of economic security. 
Therefore the ever-windening gap between 
the very rich and the very poor must be 
closed, and to this end we would RECOM- 
MEND that emphasis in taxation should focus 
on the opposite ends of the scale. Those on 
minimal incomes will be given help from the 
tax dollars of those earning very high wages. 
This is not to suggest an equalization of 
income but a more just distribution of wealth. 


In treating the question of poverty we con- 
sidered all those factors—economic, physical 
psychological, moral and perceptual depriva- 
tion which render people less free to choose, 
less capable of controlling their own lives. 
The role of society as we see it is therefore to 
seek to solve present problems without delay 
and at the same time to strive to forestall 
even greater problems being presented by 
advancing technology. Poverty in 1970 is not 
the same as poverty only twenty years ago. 
Opportunities for overcoming economic depri- 
vation are vanishing with continuing prosper- 
ity so that now we find ourselves on the 
verge of an age where unskilled workers may 
have no place, and where people will be paid 
for not holding a job. 


Since it is the children who suffer most 
severely when poverty is present we would 
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suggest that efforts be made to combat pover- 
ty by trying to break the cycle at this level. 
And since the pre-school years are so impor- 
tant in the formation of attitudes and habits 
and in awakening interest we RECOMMEND 
that although Education is constitutionally a 
provincial responsibility the Federal Govern- 
ment in co-operation with the Provincial 
Departments of Education channel energy, 
resources and tax dollars into the setting up 
of a programme for pre-school children up to 
the age of six years. Such a programme 
would include compulsory medical examina- 
tions with ready access to psychological and 
psychiatric services. This type of investment 
would pay off in early detection of physical 
handicaps and psychological disorders. Co- 
ordination with Day Care Centres and Head 
Start Programmes which we will mention 
further on. Counselling services for parents 
should be an integral part of such a plan. 
Follow-up and continuation of this concentra- 
tion could be introduced year by year as the 
first group to be so treated passed through the 
school system with variations introduced at 
each level of their development. 


We RECOMMEND the establishment of 
Head Start Programmes preferably as a part 
of the regular school system and that special- 
ly trained teachers be provided in this area. 
However we suggest that volunteer workers 
guided by an expert elementary school teach- 
er should attempt to fill the void until such a 
programme can become a reality. 


We RECOMMEND that through the co- 
operation of business and education courses 
be provided by which students not suited or 
attracted by the conventional academic pro- 
gramme may spend a portion of the day in a 
class-room designed for their needs and the 
remainder of the day in learning a marketa- 
ble skill. 


We RECOMMEND special orientation 
courses to prepare teachers to work in inner 
city schools where socio-economic conditions 
are poor. Very often the teacher and pupil 
coming from vastly different backgrounds 
suffer from what has been called “cultural 
shock” so that neither one profits from the 
experience of being together. We RECOM- 
MEND also that teacher-pupil ratio be kept 
low in such situations especially during the 
first three years of school. 


“We would also RECOMMEND the estab- 
lishment of homes for emotionally disturbed 
children where, if it has been deemed as an 
aid to the treatment of the disorder, children 
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may be removed from the home context for | 
period of time during which initial treatmen 
may be begun and the child may be prepare 
to return and better cope with hi 
environment. 


We would stress the need of continuin 
adult education and retraining with specie 
emphasis on teaching the illiterate adult t 
read by employing techniques suitable to hi 
age and interests. Illiteracy not only reduce 
his job opportunities but deprives him ¢ 
access to a wide body of knowledge. 


Lest it be thought that the sole purpose ¢ 
these recommendations is to provide worke! 
for the labour market and thus decreas 
unemployment, we RECOMMEND that Pre 
vincial Departments of Education strive to s¢ 
that children from all levels of society t 
given a “quality” education so that they ma 
better adapt themselves to change and will k 
able to come to terms successfully with tk 
future age of increasing leisure. 


A more realistic approach to welfare nee 
must be sought. Those who cannot wot 
(through sickness, age) and earn a livir 
should be given the security of knowing thi 
their “basic meeds”’ will be taken care ' 
through social assistance programmes. Tho 
who are temporarily forced to seek welfa 
assistance should not have their initiatiy 
completely stifled by being penalized f 
attempting to earn something to suppleme! 
their welfare benefits. Serious consideratic 
should be given by Provincial Departments | 
Welfare to the problem of how much a we 
fare recipient should be allowed before ta 
benefits are reduced. The incentive to wo 
must be retained, but at the same time fam 
lies trying to break the vicious circle of t 
poverty cycle must be given a short period 
time during which they can get “ahead” 
themselves or they will be permanent 
trapped. It is in relation to the problem 
helping families break the poverty cycle th 
we RECOMMEND the establishment of hom 
makers courses in communities or neighbou 
hoods at which the poor can learn how to 8 
best value for dollars spent, how to get be 
value for food or clothing bought. Involveme 
of low income families who manage tht 
resources well should be sought. In the sal 
vein we RECOMMEND stricter regulation 
credit buying for all consumers so that the 
who have already fallen victim to excessi 
credit buying will be restrained from maki 
the same error and so that others will 
prevented from doing so. 
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_We urge that Provincial Departments of 
Welfare be encouraged to include a cost of 
iving clause when drawing up scales for wel- 
‘are allotments so that those receiving bene- 
its do not find themselves caught in the tight 
iqueeze of rising prices and static allotments. 


Consideration should also be given to the 
oncept of “Basic needs”, Are human beings 
mly in need of food, shelter, clothing, and 
nedical care? Canadians must decide whether 
heir measuring of need is qualitative or 
uantitative. Should a daily newspaper be 
onsidered a luxury? To many poor people it 
3. To achieve a more realistic conception of 
1e adequacy of welfare benefits those who 
ave experienced living under such condi- 
ons should be consulted when new scales 
ad legislation are being considered. 


Many of those with whom we spoke 
‘tributed inadequate wages as being one of 
le prime causes of poverty. They cited the 
ict that often jobs were available but that 
e salary was insufficient to live on. We 
ould therefore RECOMMEND that a nation- 
_ Suaranteed income be established either 
rough the increase of basic wages or 
ough supplementation of income earned— 
hichever is the more economically feasible. 


We would suggest reassessment of Old Age 
curity and Family Allowance Benefits with 
View to inereasing benefits for those who 
2 in need and decreasing or discontinuing 


2m for those who are not. 
| 


Since there are approximately 1.5 million 
Nadians over sixty-five years of age we 
(;COMMEND that a study to ascertain their 
2ds be carried out. Often living alone and 
old neighbourhoods many of our senior 
izens constitute our “hidden poor’. Efforts 
st be made by which they are assured 
2quate income so that they can afford suit- 
€ housing and nutritious diet. So that they 
‘l have access to frequent medical check- 
s to maintain their mental and physical 
Ith neighbourhood groups and organiza- 
4S should strive to locate them and urge 
im to take advantage of the available 
lities. 


a keeping with our concept of maintaining 
Pe rogeneous community life we RECOM- 
ND that when private organizations or 
‘ernments sponsor senior citizen housing 
jects they locate such projects within the 
instream of the community so as to retain 
Ne people as active members of the social 
1p. We also RECOMMEND that this seg- 
at of the community be looked to as an 
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involved in volunteer programmes with the 


young. 


Since many people on reaching retirement 
age are still young, businesses, industries and 
communities should be encouraged to prepare 
pre-retirement programmes which would 
better enable people to cope with the use of 
retirement leisure. 


Families should be encouraged to assume 
their responsibilities towards aged members 
and governments should aid them in carrying 
out these responsibilities through visiting 
nurses, clinics and provision of nursing home 
facilities when the family is incapable of 
providing required care. 


We would also RECOMMEND that in areas 
of chronic or high unemployment that Man- 
power Centres be set up using the human 
resources of those in the area. We suggest 
also that the psychological problems of the 
unemployed be further explored and that 
they (the unemployed) be given counselling to 
better deal with their plight. Frankl says: 


Remarkably enough the most prominent 
symptom of this (the unemployment) 
neurosis is not depression, but apathy. 
The unemployed become increasingly 
indifferent and their initiative more and 
more trickles away. This apathy is not 
without grave dangers. It makes such 
people incapable of grasping the helping 
hand which may be extended to them, 


Keeping this statement in mind it might be 
advisable that Manpower employees and com- 
munity workers in the neighbourhood go to 
the unemployed rather than wait for the 
unemployed to come to them. 


We would suggest that the problem posed 
by company pension plans which exclude the 
employment of relatively young persons 
because these people are too old to fit into 
such plans be studied by both business and 
government with the view to finding a solu- 
tion to this kind of discrimination. 


The need for an increase in adequate low 
cost housing was a recurrent theme in our 
discussions with people in preparing this 
brief. The effects of rat-infested, fire-prone, 
poorly-serviced buildings on those who 
occupy them cannot be measured. The psy- 
chological and sociological effects on children 
being brought up in such an atmosphere, as 
well as the morale of parents forced through 
circumstances beyond their control to rear 
their families in this environment contribute 
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greatly to the problem of poverty. Municipali- 
ties when undertaking community planning 
should seek to mix different types of housing 
and different income levels in one neighbour- 
hood or area. When large groups of people 
are displaced through urban renewal efforts 
should be taken to ensure adequate accommo- 
dations for the displaced families. A mass 
exodus into any one area of a city often 
results in the creation of a problem. When 
homes originally intended for one or two 
families are subdivided to provide accommo- 
dations for four or more families both proper- 
ty and human relations sueffr from the over- 
crowding. It is very difficult to recommend 
solutions to this problem for it is not easy to 
reconcile the guaranteeing of the rights of 
private property and ownership on the one 
hand with the taking advantage of those 
caught in the freeze of a housing shortage on 
the other. We also feel that in justice we 
must recognize the existence of tenants who 
contribute to the deterioration of property 
and the considerable effort that will be 
needed to rehabilitate such individuals. 


We therefore recommend that the Federal 
Government make money available at lower 
interest rates to individuals and at still lower 
interest rates to Provincial Governments for 
the purpose of building homes and apart- 
ments to overcome the shortage of low cost 
housing. 

We also recommend that Provincial Legis- 
latures enact legislation so that unfair advan- 
tage cannot be taken of people during a hous- 
ing crisis by the establishment of rent ceilings 
based upon the housing market, services 
offered, condition of apartment or flat being 
rented. 


We recommend that municipalities be 
pressured to inforce their health and building 
by-laws regarding housing and that they be 
encouraged to seek new legislation where 
necessary to ensure that decent standards of 
housing be maintained. 


Since the onus for maintaining decent 
housing rests equally with the tenant and the 
landlord we recommend that Provincial Gov- 
ernments re-examine their legislation re: 
landlord-tenant rights to insure the rights of 
both parties are being protected. 


We recommend that while the preceeding 
recommendation is being considered that Pro- 
vincial boards of appeal be established with 
branches in major population areas to arbi- 
trate contentious issues between landlords 
and tenants. 
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Recognizing that all citizens deserve equal- 
ity before the law and that lack of economic 
resources may contribute to a person’s not 
being able to obtain proper legal advice or 
representation, we recommend that a national 
system of legal aid be established through the 
co-operation of the Attorneys-General and the 
members of the legal profession by whict 
free legal aid will be available to those ir 
need at preliminary hearings and trials. We 
further suggest that the defendant be repre 
sented by the lawyer of his choice if possible. 


Society is faced with another phase of pov 
erty when confronted with the problem o 
juvenile delinquency which has increased ii 
the last twenty years but this increase is no 
confined to the economically poor 


La délinquance s’accroit de fagon «nor 
male» dans les milieux défavorisés, alor 
qu’elle augmente d’une maniére «anor 
male» et spectaculaire dans les milieu: 
aisés. 


We would therefore recommend that laws b 
consistently enforced for all levels of societ 
and that laws which are not effective b 
either abolished or rewritten so that the 
meet the needs of society today. | 


We recommend that Juvenile Court Judgé 
be chosen as carefully for their compassic 
and consistency as for their capabilities : 
members of the legal profession. We recon 
mend that juvenile offenders be remové 
from complete contact with society as a la 
resort, and that a mid-way course betwee 
probation and confinement be sought t 
establishing centres where small groups | 
juveniles may remain in ordinary school su 
youndings during the day and return to t) 
jurisdiction of the centre after school how 
‘An attempt to establish a home atmosphere 
such centres should be sought. 


We recommend the establishment of ha 
way houses to help adult offenders leavil 
correctional institutions avoid the situatio 
or environment that led to arrest and at t 
same time give them assistance for a she 
period of time in trying to re-establish ther 
selves as law-abiding members of t 
community. 

We recommend that family heads w 
desert their children be forced to contrib) 
to the support of those children until they é 
able to support themselves. Co-operati 
between provinces would be necessary for ¢ 
successful implementation of such a plan. | 
facilitate the payment of maintenance, pi 


nents could be paid into and received from 
family Courts. 


There is no doubt that problems can be 
sreated when the populace is faced with 
legislation that it cannot understand or for 
which the structures of society have not been 
wepared. Therefore we recommend that 
egislation should not proceed the public’s 
‘eadiness for it. 


If we accept the statement in the United 
Nations’ Universal Declaration of Human 
tights that: “The family is the natural and 
‘undamental group unit of society and is enti- 
led to protection by society and the state.” It 
3 therefore our responsibility to ensure that 
‘ach member of a family is enabled to carry 
ut his responsibilities to and derive his 
ights from that unit. We must also ensure 
he total well being of those who are mem- 
‘ers of broken or poorly functioning family 
‘roups. To this end we recommend that Day 
Jare Centres be set up so that children who 
eed supervision for part or all the day will 
‘eceive it from qualified staff and in suitable 
urroundings. Cost of such services should be 
‘ased upon the parents’ ability to pay. Such 
entres would service one-parent families, 
yorking mothers, the well-to-do and poor 
comes alike. 


| We recommend that provision be made to 
Tovide children who are not receiving proper 
ourishment at home, at least one well 
lalanced meal a day while at school. A pro- 
Tamme of parent re-education should be 
onsidered part of the same effort. 


_We recommend that visiting home-makers 
e@ made available to families in situations 
here emergency arises and one or both par- 
nts are removed from home environment. 
gain payment of such fees should be scaled 
ccording to ability to pay. 


The “poverty” which has most impressed us 
jes in the realm of attitudes where people 
tho have a greater measure of material 
realth than those living at or below the pov- 
tty line do not recognize that there is a 
problem’’. These are the people who feel that 
1e government or someone else should do 
omething about “it”, while they have no 
esponsibility for alleviating the causes of 
Overty. 


We feel the responsibility for coming to 
2rms with the problem and seeking a solu- 
on cannot rest wholly on the shoulders of 
je various levels of government. Although 
re believe the task of preparing a suitable 
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climate for change to take place can be 
accomplished by governments, attitudes 
cannot be legislated. It will only be on the 
basis of individual people assuming their 
responsibilities as members of a society that 
the problem can begin to be solved. Therefore 
the greatest return on investment of time and 
energy will be realized when those to be 
helped (the poor) and those trying to help 
work together in small unwieldy groups. All 
the work that needs to be done cannot be 
accomplished by paid workers and it is 
doubtful whether it should. Rather profes- 
sional associations, community groups; backed 
by just legislation and a government striving 
to maintain economic stability which does not 
penalize any segment of society; must offer 
their talents to the poor. 


To government too must go to task of 
informing people of the attitudes and opinions 
of their well-to-do and poorer neighbours. 
The advances in communication (especially 
television) have been credited with being 
responsible for the setting up of material 
goals for society. The fact that all people do 
not have the means of achieving these goals 
has compounded the poverty problem. 


We would recommend that churches, ser- 
vice clubs, and professional organizations— 
rather than further their own interests— 
voluntarily undertake those programmes 
NOW which they would like to see eventually 
become the responsibility of various levels of 
government. 


We would also recommend that citizens’ 
groups give overt moral support to policemen, 
social workers, and community workers in 
their areas so that a climate conducive to 
progress and co-operation can be formed. 


We feel that if citizens with governments 
act now social disorder will be prevented. We 
recommend that the problem of poverty not 
be studied to death while its victims continue 
to suffer. Although people are not awaiting 
miracles they do want to see a _ steady 
progression of events leading to concrete con- 
frontation and elimination of the problem. 


Respectfully submitted, 
South End Improvement Association 
South End Tenants’ Association 
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Special Senate Committee 


APPENDIX “H” 


BRIEF FROM THE CRESCENT VALLEY 


TENANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


TO 


THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON 


POVERTY 


The Crescent Valley Tenants’ Association 
hereby presents a brief to the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty. 


The Crescent Valley Tenants’ Association 
was formed in January, 1970, and presently 
has 70 paid-up members, and is continuing to 
enlist more. 


The tenants’ in the Crescent Valley subsi- 
dized housing units are obviously best able to 
present the problems and inadequacies which 
they encounter in their housing facilities. 
Therefore, they have organized themselves in 
an attempt to have these inadequacies 
corrected. 


The problems cited below, indicate the 
needs and inefficiencies encountered by the 
tenants, in attempting to establish an accepta- 
ble standard of living for their families. 


1. As in other aspects of the welfare 
system, tenants in public housing are penal- 
ized for trying to upgrade their standard of 
living beyond the subsistence level. The rent 
structure is such that as the tenants’ earnings 
increase so does the rent on a higher percent- 
age basis, to a level which makes any 
improvement in living standards impossible. 
Therefore, there is no incentive for a worker 
to get promotions in his job, and increase his 
earnings. 


(a) Many of the wives in Crescent Valley 
have excellent work experience, some in 
offices, telephone switchboards, hotels, ete. 
Some would like to work part-time or full 
time, in order to pay off back debts, get 
things they need for their homes and families, 
and upgrade their standard of living to a 
point of being able to move out of subsidized 
housing, making room for others. Because 
their earnings would cause their rents to 
increase, there is no incentive for them to 
join the work force, and become independent 
and more useful members of society. 


(b) Parents prefer to have teen-age chil. 
dren, who have finished school and now aré 
employed, remain in the home rather thar 
being on their own without supervision. Here 
again, the boy or girl’s salary increases the 
parent’s rent, thus killing incentives in bot 
parent and child. 


There is something wrong with a systen 
when the parents who have encouraged thei 
children to stay in school, and have met con 
siderable expenses in doing so, lose these chil 
dren as soon as they could be a help finan. 
cially. This is disheartening, particularly t 
those on a low fixed income, who feel tha 
they will never be able to improve their cir: 
cumstances; and it is not surprising that the} 
become very discouraged. 


It should be noted that the children, mos 
of whom have a trade or skill, not only mov 
elsewhere locally, but also go to othe 
provinces. 

All of this is having a bad effect on th 
younger children who will graduate in thi 
next few years, and it will give them jus 
another reason to join the ‘modern’ crow 
and leave the province. 


If the rent is increased as a result of th 
above, the alternative is for the family -t 
move—if it can find other suitable accommo 
dation—but since most children leave eventu 
ally, the family would then find it impossibl 
to return to low-cost housing, due to the lon: 
waiting list. 

2. There is no insulation under the floors 
making heating difficult in the lower flats. 


3. There is no soundproofing ‘in the apart 
ments, and thus absolutely no privacy. 


4. House-wiring does not seem to be heav; 
enough to carry modern appliances. Fuse 
blow if more than one appliance is plugged. | 


5. Two typical budgets for heating ground 
floor apartments alone, per month, are as 
follows: 


(a) Furnace Coali (per ton) ......... $ 32.00 
NWWioodetorstartethe coalee cae ate 14.00 
Oil for kitchen stove 
and heating e water sees een 20.00 
Rent (based on income) .......... 64.50 

AUG RENIN Ss ol REM nee oy ch a ee NS $ 130.50 

(b) Furnace Coal (per ton) ......... $ 32.00 
WGC rey nearer ee Oana k 14.00 
Oi cess Are ae ee 28.00 

[ Rent (based on income) ......... 115.00 

EE Ob Uae te ore tal sey Wars crt tea ale 189.00 


\ 
VOTE: IN CASE (a) THE AVERAGE 
MONTHLY COST OF FUEL AND RENT, 
?RO RATED FOR THE YEAR, WOULD 
APPROXIMATE $109.50, AND IN CASE (b) 


NOULD BE $160.00 


' During the summer months, the only 
tmount that decreases, is the furnace coal 
ind wood. May we emphasize that these basic 
‘osts are for low-income families, some of 
vhom are on social welfare. 


The Crescent Valley Tenants’ Association 
trongly makes the following recommenda- 
ions: 


1, There should be a ceiling on the rent 
scale to encourage tenants to get better 
jobs, and thus upgrade their standard of 
living. The suggested ceiling for an 
unheated apartment is $60, and for a 
heated apartment, $70. 


2. It is essential to install the oil furnaces 
| presently under discussion, and to include 
the cost of heating the apartments in the 
rent—at $10 per month all year round. 
This will spread living costs on an even 
_ basis during the year. It will be cleaner, 
__ more economical and safer. 


3. A wife should be allowed to work 
_ without increased rent. An unmarried 
| child, who is employed, should be 
_ allowed to pay reasonable board to the 
family, without his income being added 
to the parent’s income for purposes of 
rental charges. Otherwise, it is more rea- 
sonable and economical for such an 
employed child to board outside the 
home. In other words, under the present 
regulations, such an employed member of 
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the family is being forced to live away 
from home if he hopes to advance in his 
social and economic position. 


4. A progressive programme of insulation 
and soundproofing these structures should 
be implemented. 


5. Electric wiring in all units should be 
improved as a matter of safety as well as 
a convenience to both tenant and Hous- 
ing Authority. 


6. A system of heating hot water should 
be included with the furnace installation. 


7. It is recommended that the Housing 
Authority, in planning for future housing 
development, give serious study and con- 
sideration to the possibility of row-hous- 
ing instead of the present type of 
structure. 


The Crescent Valley Tenants’ Association 
urgently requests serious consideration of this 
Brief. The recommendations present a great 
step in improving a situation that is psycho- 
logically detrimental to the tenants, and pre- 
vents them from rising above the social and 
economic status in which they find 
themselves. 


Each family that is encouraged and enabled 
to become self-supporting, represents consid- 
erable saving in cost to the community, both 
in money and in human dignity. 


The following recommendations were added 
from the floor at a general meeting, after the 
above brief was prepared. 


1. We recommend that special considera- 
tion be given to family situations where 
only one parent is present, and that 
parent is the sole support of the family. 
We further recommend that the cost of 
home care, up to $18 per week, be reck- 
oned in assessing rent. 


2. Tenants should not be penalized, finan- 
cially, for having parents living with 
them who are on old age pension. 


3. Be it further recommended that, for 
the residents with more than three chil- 
dren under 16 years, the rent should be 
reduced $4 for each child. 


4. We strongly recommend that, should 
the tenant be forced to put in an oil 
furnace at his own expense, because the 
one in the apartment is unusable or con- 
demned, he should be reimbursed. 


May, 1970 
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rofessional Engineers of the 


MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


28, 1969: 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have 
counsel, staff and technical advis 
of inquiry; 


power to engage the services of such 
ors as may be necessary for the purpose 


That the Committee have 


power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, 


and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such Papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 


sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject durin 


g the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be compose 
lisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, E 
waska-Restigouche), Hastings, 
Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 


In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 


but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 


d of the Honourable Senators Bé- 
verett, Fergusson, Fournier (Mada- 
Inman, Lefrangois, McGrand, Pearson, 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on motion of the Honourable Senator Croll, 
seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, August 4, 1970, 
VEC. AM ail, 
Saint John, New Brunswick. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman), Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand and Quart—(7). 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


The Association of Professional Engineers of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick: Mr. William L. McNamara, P.Eng., Chairman, Briefs Committee; Mr. 
Claude MacKinnon, P.Eng. 


Department of General Practice—Saint John General Hospital: Dr. H. 
Bruce Parlee, Chairman of submission. 


logue, Supervisor, Child Welfare Section, Department of Health and Welfare; 


Miss Catherine Gale, Executive Secretary, United Fund and Social Services of 


Greater Saint John; Mr. Henry E. Stegmayer, Executive Director, United Fund 
and Social Services of Greater Saint John. 


At 11.45 a.m. the Committee adjourned until 2.00 p.m. 


At 2.00 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman), Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand and Quart—(7). 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J . Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


) The New Brunswick Association for the Advancement of Coloured People: 
_Mr. Joseph Drummond, Executive Advisor and Past President; Mr. Fred Hodges, 
President, District Labour Council. 


| 


Family Services, Saint John, Inc.: Miss Florence Christie, Executive Direc- 
tor; Mrs. W. R. Forsyth, Member of the Board; Mrs. Marian J. Perkins, Field 
Representative, Department of Health and Welfare. 


| New Brunswick Forest Extension Service: Mr. J. B. Kelly; Mr. N.C. Bastin; 
Mr. J. Torunski. 


At 5.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned. 


G15 


On Wednesday, August 5, 1970, the Committee visited Bloomfield Junction, 
where they heard a brief presented by the Rev. William E. Hart, President of 
the New Brunswick Federation of Woodlot Owners. 


Also present and heard: Mr. Gordon Fairweather, M.P.; Mr. C. B. Sher- 
wood, M.L.A. (New Brunswick); Mr. Scarboro. 


A brief report on the visit of the Committee immediately follows these 
proceedings. 


The following briefs were ordered to be printed as appendices to these 
‘proceedings. 

“A”—Brief submitted by the Association of Professional Engineers of the 
29°) Province of New Brunswick. 


“B”__Brief submitted by the Department of General Practice, Saint John 
General Hospital. 


“C”__Brief submitted by the Saint John Community Workers Association. 


‘“D"_Brief submitted by the New Brunswick Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People. 


“F”__Brief submitted by the Family Services, Saint John, Inc. 
“F”__Brief submitted by the New Brunswick Forest Extension Service. 
“G”__Brief submitted by the New Brunswick Federation of Woodlot Owners. 


ADTESL: 
Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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VISIT TO BLOOMFIELD STATION 
AUGUST 5, 1970 


A brief was presented by Reverend W. E. Hart supported by Mr. Scowsbow 
dealing with the small woodlot farmer of rural New Brunswick. In addition to 
the members of the Committee, Gordon Fairweather, M.P. and Mr. Sherwood, 
M.L.A. were in attendance. 


The following are the main points which came out of the presentation 
and discussion: 


New Brunswick is 85 percent forest and the demand for pulp-wood by 
the year 2000 is estimated to be four times the current demand. 


Between 1861 and 1961, the amount of cleared land that is reverting to 
forest is indicated by the fact that 15,826 acres were clear in 1861 in King’s 
County, and in 1961, only 7,858 were clear. A woodlot must be greater than 
600 acres to provide even a meagre income. 


Large companies are buying up small woodlots (free-hold land). Reverend 
Hart believes that a small owner can produce and sell pulpwood cheaper than 
the large companies. However, the demand for pulp-wood is such that the 
large companies can use only their land to meet the demand, keep the mills 
fully busy, and hence, buy from the small woodlot operator at the company’s 
price. 


Pulp and paper companies are monopolies in buying and selling wood pulp. 
Of the crown land, 45 percent of the New Brunswick total, over 80 percent 
is leased to large pulp and paper companies. Even the 29 percent which has 
small holdings is not necessarily owned by small operators. 


Reverend Hart on Sweden—Sweden has an efficient forestry industry be- 
cause there are very strong forest owner associations. They export a finished 
product unlike New Brunswick. They have strong buying and selling cooper- 
atives. They train wood cutters as a profession and provide full time employ- 
ment unlike New Brunswick which has no trained wood cutters, and provides 
work for only six months of the year. 


Mr. Sherwood suggested that the takeover of the small holdings by the 
big companies is on. He says that 30 percent of the New Brunswick economy 
is based upon agriculture, that people get off the land for purely economic 
reasons (the Swedish situation is different in that there is not as much induce- 
ment for the Swedes to leave the farm because the difference in income attain- 
able in the cities and in the rural areas is not that much different). 


Scowsbow is a farmer and is concerned with the exodus to the cities 
which he feels is basically caused by the large rise in agricultural productivity 
which has resulted in larger, more viable farm units. He says that farmers 
would be happier to be poor on their farms, than poor in the city. 
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As a solution to the exodus, he suggested machinery stations should be 
created where small farmers could rent machinery. In addition, he suggested 
that the Government, as part of its training program, train people to be better 


farmers. 


During coffee, he was asked why they had not tried to create machinery 
cooperatives. His answer was that the farmers of New Brunswick are in- 


dependent. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


August 4, 1970, 
Saint John, New Brunswick. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9:00 a.m. 


Senator David Croll: 
Chair. 


(Chairman) in the 


The Chairman: I call the meeting to order. 
We have a brief this morning from the 
Association of Professional Engineers of the 
Province of New Brunswick. On my immedi- 
ate right is Mr. W.L. McNamara. He is the 
orincipal in the consulting firm of A.B.I. 
Limited of Fredericton, and the chairman of 
he brief committee. Next to him is Mr. 
Claude McKinnon, a native of Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia. He is employed as a building 
nspector for the metropolitan area of Greater 
saint John. 

Mr. McNamara would like to read his brief 
ind he will begin now. 


Mr. W. L. McNamara, Chairman of The 
3rief Committee, Association of Professional 
sngineers of New Brunswick: Mr. Chairman, 
donourable Senators, ladies and gentlemen. 
‘or the benefit of the Committee Members 
ollowing the brief I would like to start on 
age 2, saving the summary of conclusions 
ind recommendations. 


The Association of Professional Engineers 
f the Province of New Brunswick is the 
icensing and regulatory body of the profes- 
ional engineering in the Province, whose 
nembers include employees of industry and 
jovernments, corporate executives, and pri- 
ate consultants. They presently number 
pproximately 830 members. It is a participat- 
ng member of the Canadian Council of 
rofessional Engineers in cooperation with 
en similar professional engineering associa- 
ions of other Canadian provinces and 
erritories. Through the Canadian Council 
f Professional Engineers mailing contact is 
Vailable to all of the approximately 60,000 
egistered professional engineers in Canada. 
‘ humber of local branches of The Associa- 
on of Professional Engineers of the Province 
f New Brunswick operate in cooperation 


with local branches of The Engineering Insti- 
tute of Canada to conduct periodic meetings 
and discussions on topics of local interest. 


As a profession directly involved in the 
application of capital assistance programs, 
and as a representative group of Canadian 
citizens, we wish to adress certain brief 
remarks to this learned Committee for its 
consideration. 


The Webster’s New World Dictionary states 
“poverty” as the broadest term “implies a 
lack of the resources for reasonably comforta- 
ble living’. 

For our discussion we would define ‘“pover- 
ty”, as it applies to the family supporter, as 
“the lack of resources to provide the basic 
necessities for a healthy and reasonably com- 
fortable life for one’s dependents and 
oneself”’. 


We suggest such lack of resources usually 
includes one or more of the following: 


(a) Lack of suitable education or 
training 

(b) Lack of employment opportunities 
utilizing available training and experi- 
ence 

(c) Lack of mental initiative 

(d) Lack of physical capacity (such as 
the ill or physically handicapped) 

(e) Lack of mental capacity (mentally 
handicapped or mentally ilb. 


It is suggested that lack of income is one of 
the immediate symptoms of such lack of 
resources but lack of income by itself is a 
very inadequate definition of poverty. 
Through present assistance programs and 
education systems, education and training are 
rapidly becoming available to all, but the 
forms and circumstances do not always create 
sufficient incentives to induce the mental 
initiative for persons to take advantage of 
training opportunities. 


Abnormal deficiencies in physical and 
mental capacities can obviously only be over- 
come to a limited degree, so it is suggested 
that such conditions will always require and 
deserve direct and continuing assistance from 
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the rest of the population. Government par- 
ticipation in the training and care of mentally 
and physically handicapped persons seems to 
have been quite callously minimal to date. 

For discussion purposes we would divide 
assistance programs into two broad catego- 
ries: “personal” (such as individuals or fami- 
lies), and “regional” (such as industrial incen- 
tives, low cost housing, etc.). 


It is observed that present personal 
assistance schemes all seem to discourage 
a recipient from attempting to achieve 
personal income unless it is significantly 
above the level provided by the 
assistance. 


He can therefore easily become “locked in” to 
a situation where his income earning ability 
falls steadily farther below the assistance 
allowance available. 

The Association suggests that such assist- 
ance should instead foster and encourage per- 
sonal initiative with “income incentives” 
which would reward and subsidize personal 
income on a diminishing scale which would 
phase out at some _ acceptable minimum 
income level. We feel the terms ‘negative 
income tax” or “guaranteed annual wage’’ for 
such assistance seem as inappropriate as 
would be the terms “negative corporation 
tax” or “guaranteed annual profit” for indus- 
trial assistance; however, it does seem appro- 
priate that such a scheme be administered 
under the Income Tax Act to minimize 
administrative costs. 


It is suggested that a program could be 
arranged to provide a fund for current 
monthly personal income assistance based on 
a formula similar to that used for installment 
tax payments by self-employed persons (i.e. 
based on the previous year’s reported income). 
Such a fund could be readily incorporated 
into personal income tax returns for the cur- 
rent year. 

Effective administration of such a program 
under the Income Tax Act would most likely 
require coordination through local Canada 
Manpower Centres for individual personal 
assistance in obtaining benefits. 


I would like to vary from the written brief 
a little but at this point to add an up-to-date 
note of the dismay of our members regarding 
the apparent duplication of personal assist- 
ance schemes which tended to cloud the real 
purpose of each individual scheme and must 
surely be confusing to both the recipient and 
the donors as well and which adds tremen- 
dously to the administrative costs and there- 
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fore reducing the general effectiveness and 
productivity of the whole scheme. 


An example of this on which our Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers has already 
commented to the Federal Government is the 
proposal of the Unemployment Insurance 
scheme, with which we do not necessarily 
disagree in principle, but which appears to be 
coming another body of tax for the purpose 
of adding to. more welfare systems and surely 
could be more efficiently incorporated into the 
general scheme as we have just outlined. 


Regional assistance programs, based on spe- 
cific planned objectives, tend to be more con- 
structively coordinated. However, unless fol- 
lowed up with appropriate training programs, 
some industries so attracted result only in an 
influx of higher paid personnel most of whom 
were already employed. This causes a statisti- 
cal improvement in average income in the 
area with little or no effect for the man 
“locked in” to the personal poverty situation 
except a higher cost of living and an even 
lower community status. 


Avoidance of such situations requires the 
simultaneous analysis of manpower availabili- 
ty and trainability to ensure the maximum 
initial use of low-skilled labour combined 
with on-the-job training, and facilities for 
more advanced education and training for the 
succeeding generations. These considerations 
shoud be primary criteria for the selection of 
industries to receive government incentive 
assistance. 


It is considered that training programs 
cannot be overstressed as the most effective 
means of alleviating poverty. Engineers of the 
Atlantic Area well know the frustration 0} 
suffering trained manpower shortages durin: 
general unemployment rates of over 10 pei 
cent. No better utilization of assistance funds 
can be suggested than to provide training 
programs designed to upgrade unemployec 
persons to fill jobs being created by the 
industrial development. | 


Encouragement of individual “entre 
preneurship” should not be lost in the ract 
for “showplace” industries. Talented individu 
als, given minimum incentives and profes 
sional assistance, can often develop loca 
industries which are not attractive to larg 
corporations, but which provide relativel 
immediate returns to the communit 
involved. The effect of such developments 01 
community and individual spirit is obvious 


In summary this Association shares th! 
belief that all Canadians have a right to : 


healthy life in this prosperous and developing 
country. However, we also believe that, in 
return for that right, it is the duty and obli- 
gation of every citizen to contribute his 
efforts, within the limits of his abilities, to the 
intenance and promotion of that prosperi- 
ty, and conversely it is the responsibility of 
governments to ensure he is able to 
_contribute. 

Physically and mentally handicapped per- 

sons must be recognized as having the right 
‘to appropriate publicly financed training to 
allow them to make a useful contribution to 
‘society within their capabilities, of course. 
_ Personal assistance schemes should recog- 
nize human nature and provide positive 
incentives for personal betterment. The 
administration of such schemes on a national 
‘scale could be through a joint effort of the 
Iconome Tax Department and Canada 
Manpower. 

‘Regional and Industrial assistance should 
be more carefully related to utilization and 
appreciation of local human resources, and 
should be combined with simultaneous invest- 
ment in training programs to ensure the suc- 
cess of that utilization. 

_ Local individually owned businesses could 
be more effectively promoted by simplified 
application of existing industrial assistance 
programs, and by the provision of profession- 


al guidance to assist in obtaining such 
benefits. 
Ladies and gentlemen: this Association 


stands ready to assist in any way possible 
with the development of programs for which 
its members may be especially qualified. 


Some areas of such possible assistance 
include: the distribution of details of capital 
assistance schemes to the membership com- 
bined with talks by administrating personnel 
tO ensure the understanding and success of 
the schemes. 

_ Utilization of statistics on manpower 
availability to encourage design of new indus- 
trial facilities to provide the maximum oppor- 
unity to available manpower. 

Advice on the content of technical training 
srograms to best serve the prospective 
ndustries. 

The Association of Professional Engineers 
of the Province of New Brunswick, its bran- 
thes and its national affiliates, we feel quite 
sure are at the disposal of Governments for 
uch assistance in the promotion of effective 
srograms. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Fournier: Mr. McNamara, what do 
you think should be done in our technical 
training program in our vocational schools 
that we are not doing? 


Mr. McNamara: I think the technical train- 
ing program in the province is an excellent 
start. What we are talking about primarily 
perhaps is a little more direct coordination 
between the industrial incentive schemes and 
the forms of technical training available. 


Senator Fournier: In what way? 


Mr. McNamara: I am not really sure how 
much contact is actually now going on in this 
regard, I must admit, but perhaps in setting 
up industrial incentives when an industry is 
being negotiated with for possible establish- 
ment in New Brunswick. I hope that some 
discussions will also take place with the tech- 
nical training personnel in the province to 
determine the availability of training pro- 
grams or to initiate training programs, if they 
are not already available. 


Senator Fournier: To my knowledge there 
is quite a bit of this going on. An example is 
the Power Commission where they need so 
many engineers or power plant operators and 
so on. They usually specify what they want, 
and they do attempt to train them in that 
special line. The same thing happens in the 
pulp and paper industries, but perhaps it 
should be done on a larger scale. I would go 
along with you on that. 


I believe also that people think that techni- 
cal training produces trained engineers. It is 
not the same level. I think you understand 
that. 


Mr. McNamara: That is correct. 


Senator Fournier: There is a certain 
amount of confusion among the general 
public as to certain levels of schools. We have 
a technical training school. We have a trade 
training school. We have a vocational school, 
and a shop training school. They are altogeth- 
er different as far as training is concerned. 
The great number of average people we see 
in shop training school are just from Grade 5 
or 6 having done some manual work. They 
think it is a trade training school and it is 
not. 


Senator Fergusson: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would like to thank Mr. McNamara 
and his associate for the work and time that 
they have spent on this brief, and I am sure 
we appreciate it very much. 
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The thing that particularly struck me, and 
that I would like to ask about, is on page 3 
where you refer to defining poverty “as the 
lack of resources to provide the basic necessi- 
ties”, and among these lack of resources you 
list under (c) “Lack of mental initiative”. 


Then in the next paragraph you say there 
are lots of programs, “but the forms do not 
always create sufficient incentives to induce 
the mental initiative for persons to take 
advantage of training opportunities”. Then in 
your recommendations you say: 


Personal assistance schemes should recog- 
nize human nature and provide positive 
incentives for personal betterment. 


Can you tell us something more definite? 
That is generalizing. Just how would you pro- 
vide these incentives? What would they be? 
They are not in existence now. People want 
to help their families. 


Mr. McNamara: That is quite true. A spe- 
cific circumstance, I think, is the present 
situation where a family breadwinner is on 
welfare assistance, and if he is able to attain 
some casual income—whether it be by shovel- 
ling snow in winter for a day, or what 
have you—the tendency is for that to reduce 
the assistances available to him. That, we 
contend, is a direct negative incentive. In 
other words, he is told he must not work—not 
directly, but in effect. 


Senator Fergusson: That is a disincentive to 
work. 


Mr. McNamara: That ‘is, in effect. He is told 
he must not work. That is a no, no; if he 
wants to get welfare. This, we suggest, is a 
negative incentive. Instead we would rather 
see an assistance scheme whereby we say “If 
you can earn $10, we will match it.” 


Now, I realize that is an over-simplification 
and it isi not quite that simple but something 
to that effect. We have not done a study and 
obviously are not qualified to hold up a 
scheme by which this can be carried through 
but something along that line is what we 
mean by providing a _ positive mental 
incentive. 


In other words, the person who has some 
reason to want to assist in this in fact he can, 
just the same asi if a person who is getting a 
certain amount of money by earning a wage, 
if he did casual labour he improves his posi- 
tion. The present situation, it seems to us, is 
that a person on welfare gets locked into that 
thing and unless he can somehow get a big 
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wage that brings him above that, it just is not 


worthwhile. Why bother? } 


Senator Fergusson: If he could make a 
living you would encourage him by giving 
him a bonus? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, within some reasona- 
ble limits. This principle, we feel, could be 
applied. 


Senator Fergusson: There was just one 
other question I would like to ask. On page By 
Section 3.5 you say: 


_..Government participation in the 
training and care of mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped persons seems to have 
been callously minimal to date. 


Does that apply only to New Brunswick o1 
do you feel that is all over Canada? 


Mr. McNamara: Well, I am probably not 
qualified to comment for all over Canada. As 
far as I am aware a few provinces have, wha 
might be considered, really adequate trainings 
and care facilities, government finance, fo1 
training of either physically or mentally 
handicapped persons. 

There are institutions, government assisted 
but as far as I am aware they are not lockec 
into the education system. 


Senator Fergusson: What I meant was: Wa: 
it a general statement, or did your brief appl; 
to our province? 


Mr. McNamara: We are most familiar witl 
our province. 


Senator Inman: I was very interested 1 
this brief also and I find on page 2 you speal 
at (Ge): 

Advice on the content of technica 
training programs to best serve prospec 
tive industries. 


Has any effort been made in this Province 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, I would say there hé 
been. The Association of Professional Eng: 
neers has been active in setting up an associa 
tion for Certified Technicians and Technole 
gists. We have had a committee assist in th 
setting up of that organization and we als 
have an Education Committee  directl 
involved at that end and in the educations 
content of training schools, trade schools an 
technical schools. 

That is in a general way. As far as I al 
aware, we have not been approached regar¢ 
ing specific industries for a specific area. | 
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Senator Inman: Then on page 3—this is in 
the same area as the first—you say: 
... but the forms do not always create 
sufficient incentives to induce the mental 
initiative for persons to take advantage 
of training opportunities. 


__In what way do you consider the forms of 
education and training deficient? 


Mr. McNamara: Well, the circumstances to 
‘Which I was referring were the lock-in cir- 
‘cirumstances to which I referred before. 


The forms, I think, really refer to Senator 
Fournier’s comment on the general public 
misinterpretation of the intent of the various 
training programs. 


Iam a little bit vague here, but I have had 
a very limited personal contact with some 
people who have taken advantage of the 
lower level training programs for people of 
Grade 4, 5 and 6 and in that sort of category, 
where they are actually paid a nominal sum, I 
believe, to attend trade schools to learn the 
rudiments of a trade. 


It appears to me that the effect of this was 
that this was just another means of getting a 
little bit of supplementary income for a while. 
Some of them lived in areas where they could 
aot possibly utilize the training they were 
getting and they were going back to those 
areas so it was simply a means of getting a 
ittle bit of money for a while without having 
i0 work too hard at the training. 


Now, it seems to me that something is 
nissed in these people. Whether the incentive 
s not there or whether it has not been 
»xplained to them, I do not know. 


Senator Inman: Or are they trained for the 
Vvrong thing sometimes? 


_Mr. McNamara: This may be. Obviously 
here is no instant solution to this. 


| Senator Inman: I have just one further 
juestion, Mr. Chairman. I come from Prince 
‘dward Island and I was interested in the last 
jaragraph of the brief where you mentioned 
mething about the smaller industries and 
deal industries which are not affected by 
arge corporations. Prince Edward Island, as 
ou know, is a small place and it does not 
end itself to very much great industry. I was 
yondering about what small industries you 
vere thinking of? 


Mr. McNamara: Well, you know, from our 
Xperience, and my personal experience in 
te consulting field, we see this first-hand 
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fairly often. There is a great tendency where 
a person is resident, and perhaps has a small 
industry, to take him for granted, The tend- 
ency, I think is to try to attract people to the 
province with incentives and sometimes I 
think this gets carried a little bit too far, 
where they provide more incentive and more 
assistance to the outside firm to come in than 
is readily made available to the local industry 
because he is here and he is going to stay 
here anyway. There is that sort of thing. 


Senator Inman: That is exactly our situa- 
tion. Thank you. 


Senator McGrand: I would like to follow up 
Senator Fergusson’s question. At the bottom 
of page 2 you have: “.. “implies a lack of the 
resources “for reasonably comfortable liv- 
ing‘.” As you answered Senator Fergusson’s 
question, you seemed to be dealing with 
human resources—unimproved or improved 
human resources. Now, employment comes 
largely from the development of the natural 
material resources of a province. I am not 
thinking just of Saint John; I am thinking of 
the entire Province. 


Now, what do you have in mind when you 
think of New Brunswick as a whole, and the 
development of resources for the gainful 
employment of people? 


Mr. McNamara: I do not think I have any 
clear-cut solution in mind. I think, sir, it has 
been my experience that human resources 
with the proper conditions can create won- 
ders from very little natural resources. 


Senator McGrand: Well, you are aware 
New Brunswick has tremendous natural 
undeveloped resources? 


Mr. McNamara: I am, sir. 

Senator McGrand: This is where I will put 
the emphasis. Senator Inman referred in her 
question to little industries in Prince Edward 
Island, and you sort of agreed with that. Now, 
what development of small industries from 
local resources can you think of in New 
Brunswick that would relieve this unemploy- 
ment situation? 


Mr. McNamara: The best example I can 
think of is the one my firm is presently 
involved with, a small wine operation in 
Havelock, New Brunswick, where a local man 
is expanding his plant at the result of assist- 
ance programs which took some considerable 
leg work to get on the rails, partly, I think, 
because he was a local man again; but this is 
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a local industry that is expanding and will 
employ local people in that local area. 


Senator Fournier: What is the difference 
between an engineer and a professional 
engineer? 


Mr. McNamara: He pays fees. He is legally 
entitled to call himself an engineer, for one 
thing. They pay fees, and the Association is 
the licensing body. 


The term “engineering” of course is availa- 
ble to the stationary engineers by prior right. 
In other words they existed first and they 
continued to use the term, quite legally, as 
engineers. 


Senator Fournier: Locomotive engineers? 


Mr. McNamara: It tends to be a little bit 
confusing. We have used the term “Profes- 
sional Engineers”. 


Senator Quart: Mr. McNamara, you men- 
tioned in your brief on page 35: 
Encouragement of individual ‘entre- 
preneurship’ should not be lost in the race 
for ‘showplace’ industries. 


I notice you have a statement at great 
length of the expansion regarding small 
industries but these “showplace” industries do 
always seem to have a certain group. Banks 
are able to get a loan for them and create the 
show for the showplace industry; but on the 
other hand there are many individuals who, 
as you claim, have the initiative and knowl- 
edge and know-how but they have not the 
money, and they are in a certain class where 
the banks are afraid to give them a loan for a 
small industry, which would be very profita- 
ble for the area. 


Would it be feasible at all in your mind for 
the government to set up some sort of loan 
system, as they do in the United States, for 
those individuals, or even to back them? I am 
not a business person but this thought just 
came to me. It would certainly facilitate the 
setting up of small industry. Do you think 
that would be feasible at all? 


Mr. McNamara: Again, I can only speak 
from personal experience but it appears to 
me that the difference really between a small 
firm and a large firm is in the fact that a 
large firm can afford to hire professional 
assistance to go through the various channels 
to ensure them getting assistance. 


The banks, I believe, are fairly amenable to 
lending money once a person has a commit- 
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ment for Federal or Provincial assistance 
funds. In other words, that becomes a part of 
the equity and it is a short-term proposition. 
There is something like that existing at the 
moment. 


Senator Hastings: The I.D.B. 


Senator Fournier: The Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank. 


The Chairman: Mr. McNamara, suppose a 
man, qualified as to education and back- 
ground, goes to the Manpower Department 
and says “I want to learn trade A”, and the 
Manpower people say, “Well, in the area in 
which you are situated there are not too 
many openings for trade A”, but he says, 
“That is what I want.” At that moment the 
Manpower Department have not much choice, 
have they? He graduates from the class, and 
does very well so he is qualified. At that point 
he decides what he is going to do. Now, do 
you know any way at all in which we can be 
helpful to him in doing other than merely 
indicating where there is a possible opening, 
or possibilities for employment, and if he does 
not want to go there what should we do? 


Mr. McNamara: Well, this is a very com- 
plicated but probably fairly common situa- 
tion. Basically I think we feel that the system 
should be set up to provide the maximum 
flexibility for personal choice by the individu- 
al and if the incentives—if the results of this 
are simple enough and obvious enough we 
would put our faith in the choice of the 
individual to take advantage of those 
incentives. 


If it can be made clear enough that takings 
another trade is to his advantage then in thi 
long run and in the long haul there will be 
individual acceptance obviously so we feel thi 
tendency would be to take advantage of the 
incentive that provides initiative. a 


The Chairman: Do you mean that at leas 
we have got somebody trained for something 
regardless of whether he is able to use tha 
training immediately, or not? He may use i 
at a later date. 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. But the basis of hii 
choice in that trade might well be influences 
if he can be made aware somehow befor‘ 
making that selection. There are variou 
advantages it holds for him. 


The Chairman: That, Mr. McNamara, i 
why they have counsellors in Manpower wh 
attempt to influence and explain. Despite the 


| 
we have many people coming before us 
saying that people in their area are trained 
for occupations that do not exist or are not 
available. How do we overcome that? You are 


in business. How do we influence or overcome 
that? 


Mr. McNamara: About the only other fur- 
ther clarification I can make on that on our 
points would be the fact that if an industry is 
set up in an area perhaps—if the trade open- 
ings are going to be created for that industry 
are made known then a campaign might be 
undertaken to have people trained specifically 
jor employment in that industry. Frankly, I 
2m a little out of my depth in this. 


Senaior Fournier: May I add a word to this 
‘rom personal experience? 


| The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 


Senator Fournier: Take the example of a 
joy of 15 or 16 who wants to become a motor 
nechanic. That is all he dreams about; he 
ust wants to be a motor mechanic. You may 
ell that boy, “There is no Opening. You are 
‘oing to take a job at very little pay. You 
hould be a bricklayer”, but he does not like 
ny other trade but that of a motor mechanic. 
fe would not be happy, and he would not be 
very good bricklayer. He may take a course 
od fail, but in any event there is no opening. 
lowever, give him a good motor mechanic 
rade and he is going to find employment 
omewhere, if he is really convinced that is 
that he wants to do. 


"Mr. McNamara: Well, yes. 


| Senator Fournier: But, try to guide him in 
miething he does not want and you will 
fe trouble. 


‘The Chairman: That is exactly the point I 
as making, senator, in saying the man took 
hat he wanted. There was not an opening at 
fat point and we are in no position to say 
ia must go to such and such a place in order 
‘find a position for yourself. We do not do it 
id so there is criticism of the Manpower 
2partment. Have you any suggestions? 

Mr. Claude McKinnon, Building Inspecior, 
Jsociation of Professional Engineers of New 
unswick: Mr. Chairman, I might say that 
u probably compound the situation when 
u tell Manpower, on the one hand, the 
ople who create the job, that they must 
r€ a man a trade and then put him in an 
2a, or at least he goes to the area that 
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cannot provide an opportunity and the 
employed people paying the salary because he 
is unable to work. 


In a lot of cases—I am speaking more from 
information I have received—people will stay 
at one specific job in order to receive Unem- 
ployment Insurance knowing full well they 
cannot acquire that particular job in the area 
they are in. Or, even we will say in Saint 
John, there are a number of people not work- 
ing here in Saint John that cannot acquire 
work they say they are looking for rather 
than say “I will take any sort of work’’, 


The Chairman: Yes, but I think the provi- 
sion is “suitable work”. How many of those 
are there? We have heard that story, Mr. 
McKinnon, not only from you but from others 
of people who go to Manpower for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for Unemployment Insur- 
ance but it is infinitesimally small. Here and 
there you come across it, of course, but it is 
hard to find. They do exist but in the main 95 
per cent of the people are trying to get a job 
and they find themselves in the position that 
we were discussing with Mr. McNamara at 
the present time. He has got his qualifications 
As Senator Fournier said he has got what he 
wants. If he is not going to use it today, is he 
going to use it some other day? 


Mr. McNamara: I would like to make 
another suggestion here between the youth 
coming out of the school system and learning 
a trade. I suggest this individual is rather 
more flexible in that he can probably travel 
where the job is available and this is an 
immediate example of the kind of initiative 
about which I am talking. This man is free. 
He can go where this opportunity is, in all 
probability. 

A much more serious problem is the family 
man who looks up and down the community 
and suddenly finds his farm is no longer sup- 
port for his family, or the job he held no 
longer exists. This is a problem. This is the 
man who does not want to move and I do not 
know the answer to that, I am afraid. 


Senator Fournier: I have another question. 
This is my favourite question and I am very 
happy to ask the professional engineers this 
morning about it. Do you believe it takes a 
great while to take training in a barber shop 
to become a barber? 


Mr. McNamara: Probably it does, having 
tried to cut my son’s hair and not succeeding. 
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Senator Fournier: Think about it? Give me 
your reasons. 


The Chairman: He did. He said he tried to 
cut his son’s hair and did not succeed. 


Senator Fournier: I want to hear your opin- 
ion on this. I am a firm believer in Manpow- 
er’s requirements for some of the trades, but 
the standards are too high in some cases 
because in many cases it is possible to 
upgrade a boy or a man. It has been tried. 
Yet he is a Canadian citizen. He has got a 
family. He has to live. There are facilities. We 
know he will never become an expert in his 
line, but he would have some kind of trade. 
We close the door for him because he has 
only got Grade 12. He will never get Grade 
13. 


Mr. McNamara: Mr. McKinnon may be 
better qualified to comment on that than I 
am. It seems to me that any organization that 
is made up of human beings will tend to try 
to do something for those in the organization 
to operate as a closed door organization for 
personal purposes. We have these pressures 
within The Association of Professional Engi- 
neers. We are conscious of them and we try 
to avoid them. I am sure it is true of trade 
organizations as well. They are human too. 


Mr. McKinnon: Just one thing, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think probably the people that you are 
referring to as far as educational require- 
ments, being a little bit higher, are more apt 
to be in the 30, 40, 50 year old range rather 
than a young person coming up because the 
educational requirements of the younger 
people today are much much more higher. 


I think the people that are getting locked 
out, as Mr. McNamara referred to them, are 
the people in that category. They are the ones 
that are having the problem. I think they are 
also the ones that are being, if you can call it, 
phased out. 


Once we get rid of that particular age 
group we are hoping the younger people 
coming along are going to do the job we want 
them to do. I think we are locking out every- 
body in the older age groups. 


Senator Fournier: I think that is a good 
answer, but not all of it. 


The Chairman: It makes a lot of Sense. 


Senator Quart: I have just one last question 
to follow up Senator Fournier’s question. It 
has always been one of my pet questions too, 
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about Manpower not being able to deliver the 
goods. I have listened to your radio on many 
occasions since I have been here, but I have 
never heard, as we sometimes hear in Ottawa 
the jobs available at Manpower. Do they pub: 
lish any lists here of jobs available? 


The Chairman: The same ad. goes on here 
IT heard it this morning and it is the same sor 
of ad. which goes on the air in Ottawa, excep 
this morning they were advertising for ¢ 
couple for whom they had jobs here. Ther 
were four or five jobs advertised on the CBC. 


Senator Quart: Do you mean in th 


newspaper? 
The Chairman: No, on the air. 


Senator Quart: I must have been listenin 
to another station. 


The Chairman: It is a standard ad. thé 
goes across the country. 


Senator Hastings: I wonder if we coul 
return to our educational discussion. Did yo 
say there were 854 professional engineers i 
the province? 


Mr. McNamara: I think it is somewhere i 
the order of 830. 


Senator Hastings: How many have been li 
ensed and registered in the last reportin 
period? 


Mr. McNamara: I believe in the last two « 
three years the gain in membership is in tk 
order of 40 to 60 per year. 


Senator Hastings: Let us say in one ye 
there were 50. 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: How many of those 


received their basic training outside — 
Canada? In other words, how many wou 
you say had taken their education af 
received their standards in another countr 
and by transfer came to your organization? 


Mr. McNamara: I have no statistics, b 
just from being on the Council receivil 
these applications I would hazard a guess 
probably less than 5 per cent. I think I a 
being liberal in allowing 5 per cent. It may 
less than that, particularly in this area. 4b 
vast majority of our news members tend 
be graduates of maritime universities. 


personally ha 
your educati 


Hastings: I 
criticism that 


Senator 
received 


requirements are far too high and you do, in 
fact, discriminate against the man who has 
just arrived in Canada and who has a status 
in his native country. He arrives in Canada 
and finds he cannot in any way be licensed or 
registered in your federal organization. I am 
not criticising you in particular. 


Mr. McNamara: Well, we maintain a list of 
universities around the world. This work is 
carried on primarily by the Canada Council 
of Professional Engineers. They have a stand- 
ing committee to do this work. These are 
universities whose standards are recognized 
automatically. A graduate of these universi- 
ties with the experience requirement, which 
amounts to two years in engineering work, is 
automatically the same as a graduate of a 
Canadian university. There are universities in 
canada and in the United States that are not 
recognized automatically. The graduates of 
those universities are required to prove their 
sechnical competence just the same as people 
rom other countries. 


| Senator Hastings: As a Canadian? 
Mr. McNamara: That is right. 


_ Senator Hastings: In your brief, you say: 
All Canadians have a right to a healthy 
life in this prosperous and developing 
' country. 


What do you mean by “healthy”? Do you 
aean keeping alive? 


Mr. McNamara: Well, that, like the word 
poverty” or “prosperity” is a relative term. 
think every man almost has to define that 
or himself. 


One, I suppose, can define it statistically by 
ie health standards of the day which, again, 
aries as years go by. I imagine what is con- 
dered a reasonably healthy life today is 
uite different from a reasonable healthy life 
A 1920. 

Senator Hastings: In other words, you are 
eferring to physical and mental health? 


‘Mr. McNamara: I am referring to physical 
ad mental health. These, I think, cannot be 
‘parated from aé person’s financial well- 
ing. 


Senator Hastings: Does your Association 
olieve that every Canadian has a right to 
ifficient resources to provide the basic neces- 
‘des of life and a reasonably comfortable life 
£ one’s dependents and one’s self? 
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Mr. McNamara: That is correct. 


Mr. McKinnon: We use the word 
sources” in its broadest sense. 


tres 


Senator Hastings: He has a right. 


Mr. McNamara: He has a right to the 
resources. In other words he should not be 
prevented from getting to the resources, and 
incentives should be such as to encourage him 
to get to the resources. 


The Chairman: Mr. McNamara and Mr. 
McKinnon, for two reasons we are very 
thankful to you. When we started our hear- 
ings we sent out invitations to professional 
bodies and you are the first Professional 
Engineering body that accepted our invita- 
tion. We are very appreciative of that. 


On top of that you travelled seme distance 
to come here, and this morning you have 
made a contribution, and you have been help- 
ful to us. In a quiet way you have said many 
things that needed saying from people who 
are in the field, and who are concerned and 
have the interest of the country at heart. The 
committee thanks both of you for your contri- 
bution this morning. 


Mr. McNamara: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: We have a brief here from 
Dr. Bruce Parlee. He is Chief of the Depart- 
ment of General Practice at the Hospital. We 
do not see too many general practitioners as 
we go around the country but as was pointed 
out to me Dr. McGrand was a very general 
practitioner many years ago. 


Dr. Parlee will read his brief and then we 
will put some questions to him. 


Dr. H. Bruce Parlee, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of General Practice, Saint John Hospi- 
tal: Mr. Chairman and Honourable Senators, 
my brief is very short, as you know, and I am 
basing it on the right of a person to live his 
life with dignity and possibly by changing his 
environment it will increase his chances to 
live that life. 


I have been asked to report to you concern- 
ing poverty as seen through the eyes of a 
practising physician in this City. You will 
have had briefs in great detail concerning 
Education, Guidance, Intelligence, Disabilities, 
and Calamities as they affect the picture of 
poverty in our country. However, the aspect 
beyond all others with which a general prac- 
titioner is daily confronted is Environment 
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for we are called to see people in the very 
poorest of surroundings where the resulting 
depression, apathy and loss of human dignity 
are as much a part of the medical picture as 
the patient’s illness. 

People in poor housing feel lost, with 
nowhere to go but down. Recently I have seen 
families moved to new housing developments 
and can bear personal witness to the change 
in their appearance, attitude and self-deter- 
mination. This has been remarkable. Their 
incentive to break the poverty cycle has been 
restored, and the re-establishment of their 
human dignity has reclaimed the individual 
as an integral part of his community. 


All of the things listed in the first para- 
graph play a part, but the single factor which 
stands out over all others is that a change in 
environment—if only better housing—at least 
will restore their selp-respect and their faith 
that they can cope with their lot. I believe the 
Declaration of Human Rights states that 
everyone is entitled to live his life with digni- 
ty. Give them this chance, and you have 
wiped out the worst aspect of poverty any- 
where in the World. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson, you are 
our latest housing expert, so will you take the 
witness? 


Senator Fergusson: I am sorry. I think I had 
better wait and ask my questions later. 


Senator Fournier: I will take a crack at 
him. 


The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Senator Fournier: There is not much in the 
brief itself, so I imagine it is wide open for 
questioning. 


The Chairman: Yes, surely. 


Senator Fournier: I agree with you, doctor 
in your remarks on housing and changing the 
environment. I think it is a good point. I sup- 
pose you do not believe that progress is fast 
enough. We are too slow in changing the 
environment and that includes housing and so 
on, in the City of Saint John and everywhere 
else in Canada? 


Dr. Parlee: Yes, I would like to see things 
move much faster. 


Senator Fournier: How would you do it? Is 
it a question of money? Who is going to pay 
for all the expenses? 
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Dr. Parle: I think it is a question of money. 
I think the government has got to come for- 
ward and subsidize housing, and provide 
more low cost housing. 


I think we are building, at least as I see it, 
some of these high-rise apartments that cost a 
great deal whereas they could perhaps put in 
component homes and things that are much 
cheaper. We have lots of room. There is a lot 
of territory around Saint John. There is land 
everywhere. 


Senator Fournier: Even in the rocky hills? 


Dr. Parlee: I used the term “in the rocky 
hills”. I think they could expand out even 
into the smaller communities. 


Senator Fournier: Trying to provide a 
decent home for every family? | 


Dr. Parlee: Yes, I think so. What we see, in 
making our calls to patients that live in very 
poor surroundings, is that there is no incen- 
tive for them to better themselves. The hous- 
ing we have in developments is very good 
because they built in areas where there are 
lawns. There are wide streets. There are 
areas for children to get out. These people sec 
something in front of them. Well, with thei 
neighbours, they are going to keep up with 
the Jones’s. They are going to keep thei 


apartment looking nice. | 


Senator Fournier: It makes a difference te 


somebody when a family owns a home? 
iy 


Dr. Parlee: Owns a home? 
Senator Fournier: As against paying rent? 


Dr. Parlee: No, I do not think it is neces 
sary to own a home, as long as they havi 
some place, or at least they have a room wit] 
windows in it. 


Senator Fournier: I do not think you go 
my question. If we provide a home do you no 
think they have an incentive to keep it cleai 
and paint it and it would be better than i 
they were just paying rent and it is up to th 
landlord to look after the home. The tenan 
says “I don’t care if the window is broken 0 
if the steps are rotten”, and so on. 


Dr. Parlee: No, I think you will paint it an’ 
keep it better if you own it. | | 


The Chairman: Doctor, take a minute an 
speak to us about the environment, will you 
When you started out you sort of said “T al 
not going to talk about education, suid 


| 


about environment.” 


such a way that it lives before us? 


run down. These are 
are asked to live because 


better. There is no 
get out and play 
three or four blocks 
the City has tried 
olayground. 


' 
_ The Chairman: But, doctor, 


‘bout which we are talking, 


tere and there where it is least expected. 


“here is no use in taking that as a total 
xample. 


Dr. Parlee: This is what we see in making 
use calls to people. They live in sub-base- 
tents. They have no proper plumbing. There 
3a bathroom maybe down the hall or some- 
there upstairs. When you go into the bed- 
pom there is no window in it but there is 
ymebody sick in there. 


_I say move these people out of this area 
to a place where there are better surround- 
“gs and then they have a chance to try to do 
mething for themselves, 


What can a mother do in a home like that? 
ne cannot do anything. 


f 


Senator Inman: Dr. Parlee, I was very 
iterested to hear your experience in this 
tld. I would like to ask you: How much 
tvice, if any, is provided for the poor who 
€ in this province or even in Saint John? 


there for the poor people. Is there such a 
ng here? 
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disability or other things. I am going to talk 
Can you express it in 


Dr. Parlee: I think in a brief tour around 
our City in some of these areas you could see 
for yourself the homes that are old. They are 
places in which people 
they have no place 
else to go and they cannot afford anything 
place for their children to 
except perhaps they run 
away to a small area that 
to fix up as a park or 


poverty is not 
confined to the south part of Saint John, 
or any other 
place or area. In every city we find poverty 
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attend these clinies at any time. Everything 
they get is free—all their investigation, their 
medical services, their doctors and their drugs 
are free—supplied by the hospital and I think 
there are roughly about 2,000 people attend- 
ing these clinics. 


Senator Inman: If they require house calls, 
is there any way that doctors make arrange- 
ments for this? 


Dr. Parlee: House calls are getting to the 
point they are almost lost causes. 


Senator Inman: In a lot of cases? 


Dr. Parlee: Yes. In our field we still have 
about 30 general practitioners in our area and 
they do make house calls. It is not a question 
of “Can you pay or not?” The doctor still goes 
and with our out-door running 24-hour ser- 
vice and with general practitioners on call 24 
hours a day, these people take advantage of 
bringing patients to this out-door clinic. 
Besides our clinic this is a 24-hour service. 


Senator Quari: Doctor, you represent the 
Department of General Practice? 


Dr. Parlee: Yes. 


Senator Quart: Therefore you are a G.P.? 
Dr. Parlee: That is correct. 


Senator Quart: Now, would the medical 
profession not be a logical field to start a real 
protest against this living because you can 
frighten the public by saying it is not only 
very bad for the individuals who live in that 
environment and slum and so on and so forth, 
but it could start an epidemic. 


Senator Fournier: You could even start one. 


Senator Quart: If you called a press confer- 
ence and said that it is a terrible thing, they 
would be more afraid of you than they would 
of another group because you have the know- 
how. That is a challenge for you now. 


Dr. Parlee: Thank you. 
The Chairman: That one he will not accept. 


Senator Hastings: Dr. Parlee, with respect 
to the environment, you tell us that the 
change is remarkable. Was it just the change 
in environment that brought on this change 
of attitude, or was there something other than 
that? 


Dr. Parlee: Oh, I daresay there are other 
contributing factors. I was thinking, when 
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I spoke of this, of one family in particular that 
I attended that lived in a sub-basement—I 
mentioned this before—where everything was 
bad. At a later date I was called to see this 
family and was surprised to hear they had 
moved to one of the new housing develop- 
ments in our city. I went out and the change 
was, as I say, remarkable. The house was 
clean and the family was happy. The children 
had got out and tried to get jobs. They were 
going to school now. The father was making a 
better effort to watch his behaviour, which 
was before quite degrading, and they had 
some incentive to keep this place running. 


With this family it just struck me, would it 
not be wonderful if you could move everybody 
out of these poor homes and put them 
in places like that, and they could all come 
alive. 


Dr. Parlee: Yes, I am sure it is just one step. 
Senator Hastings: But that is just one step. 


Senator Hastings: There must have been 
other contributing factors. 


Dr. Parlee: As I have said you could take 
all these things. You could go into education 
but this is just one step, I agree. 


Senaior Hastings: With regard to the 
change in environment, in another province I 
was talking to a father, 45 years old, with 
eight children. He was being encouraged to 
move to a centre of development, and the 
government would move him. I asked him 
“Are you going to move?”, and he said, “No.” 
I asked “Why?”, and he said “Because if I 
went there I would have nothing.” I said 
“Well, you have nothing here”, and he said 
“Yes, but I would sooner be here and have 
nothing than there because I know where I 
am here.” 


I am asking you: Do you bodily move a 
man out of that environment where he is 
quite happy to be, and where he has grown 
up and where he knows he can exist? 


Dr. Parlee: I do not know. I think it is just 
not the man. It is the wife and children who 
want this too. It just does not depend on him 
only. 


Senator Hastings: By his answer he was 
used to this environment. He knew he could 
exist there and he just was not about to 
move. At the time it struck me that perhaps 
we would be damaging this man if we forced 
him to move. 
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Dr. Parlee: Yes, it is very possible. 


The Chairman: Doctor, speaking of health, 
what are the out-patient facilities like in the 
city here? 


Dr. Parlee: First of all we have one build- 
ing that houses, I think, the clinics and this 
area is a new building which the people can 
attend and have excellent facilities in this 
clinic area. 


Our Emergency area at the present time is 
being remodelled. Plans have been drawn for 
remodelling. I am talking about the General 
Hospital and we hope this will be underway 
very shortly. The facilities are good but we 
are crowded. By remodelling, we hope we 
will be able to remove most of the wast 
spaces. 


The Chairman: Did you by any chanet 
happen to read the brief of the Medica 
Association which was presented to thi 
Committee? 


Dr. Parlee: No. 


The Chairman: It was a very good brief i 
which they made three observations, as 
recall them. They said there was a lack ¢ 
medical men in areas in Canada; out-patier 
departments were out-moded and neede 
renovation—some places have not bee 
improved in 40 or 50 years and are totall 
inadequate—and hospitals were built for dot 
tors not for patients. 


These were the three observations. The 
were constructive observations and they wel 
not hitting anybody. They were top mel 
Some of these observations apply here? 


Dr. Parlee: To a certain extent, yes. Ou 
government recently had appointed about 
year ago the Lewellyn Weeks Commission © 
study the problem of the health needs of tl 
Province of New Brunswick. 


This brief is finished and it comprises tv 
large volumes and it is being studied at 1] 
present time by medical personnel as well 
the government and no doubt there will be 
lot—at least I hope—some good things con 
out of this. Maybe it is not all good but 
least good things, we hope, will come out 
it 

We are told by members of the Departme 
of Health they are stressing now ambulato 
care, which is out-door facilities, and cari 
for convalescence at home. | 
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The Chairman: There is one more thing I 
would like to ask you. Before the doctors 
appeared before us there appeared a group 
from Montreal who were called the “Store 
Front Group.” Do you know what I mean by 
that? 


i) Dr. Parlee: Yes. 


The Chairman: There were young doctors 
and some students, just out or just about to 
be out, and they were carrying these sorts of 
services to the poor. Our schedule was not 
fixed in that way—it just so happened—and 
my own feeling was that the Medical Associa- 
tion totally approved of what they were 
doing. 

Dr. Parlee: This is the group in Point 
Clair? 


The Chairman: That is right. What is your 
view? 


From the Floor: Point St. Charles. 


The Chairman: Yes. What is your view on 
‘aking the service to the poor and to the 
qeedy? That is what they were doing, 
ictually. 


Dr. Parlee: I think that is fine if you can, 
yut with the facilities that we have we just 
tannot do it. 


The Chairman: Can you not, doctor? Saint 
John is a small city and we have been told 
ime and again for the last two days you have 
m area at which you can point a finger—it is 
.ot so easy in other places—and have services 
‘vailable there on the store-front basis? 
Vould it not be easier there than it is in 
ther cities? 


| Dr. Parlee: Well, in a small way we have 
tied to do this because we have medical clin- 
*s set up throughout the City. There is a 
nedical clinic in West Saint John. There is 
nother one in the north end. This is com- 
vised of anywhere from four to six doctors 
yorking in clinics. There is another clinic in 
ast Saint John. These people are in private 
tactice, of course, but the clinics are seeing 
irivate patients as well as welfare patients. 
hey are not seeing indigent patients or the 
‘tients that attend the clinics. 


‘The Chairman: No. 


| 
|Dr. Parlee: They are divided out through 
Ne city. 
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The Chairman: How do you get paid at the 
moment for welfare patients? 


Dr. Parlee: We have an agreement with the 
government whereby we accept a 30 per cent 
cut in our schedule of fees. We are paid 70 
per cent of the schedule. 


The Chairman: You are hoping for the full 
100 per cent or 90 per cent? 


Dr. Parlee: Well, we would like something 
better than that. 


The Chairman: 
questions? 


Are there any other 


Senator Fergusson: Dr. Parlee, I certainly 
agree with what you say about housing 
changing the attitude of people because I 
have seen it very recently myself. If people 
have a decent place to live in they respond to 
it. In the course of what you were saying I 
think you said that the government will prob- 
ably have to supply more public housing. 


Dr. Parlee: Yes. 


Senaior Fergusson: That is probably right 
but we have seen a great deal of this 
throughout Canada and one of the complaints 
from people who live in some of the public 
housing is, even though they are well housed, 
of the stigma that attaches to being in public 
housing. Even if you do have the physical 
conditions, if you have something like this 
that is irritating and bothering these people 
then this is another kind of poverty. It may 
not be financial poverty. 


Can you think of any way by which the 
government could provide public housing 
which would eliminate that stigma? You see, 
the children have told us when they go to 
school it is thrown up at them that they are 
in public housing, and they are looked down 
upon. 


Dr. Parlee: Really, I do not know, They 
should be required to pay a certain amount of 
rent according to their ability to pay. 


Senator Fergusson: But the very fact that 
there is public assistance for their housing is 
often thrown up to them, and they consider it 
a stigma. We have found this in other places 
where we have visited public housing. 


Dr. Parlee: I do not know if it would help 
to change the name. They used to call it the 
poor house. My own father spoke of that 
many times. I know of one where they 
changed the name and called it Sunset 
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Manor, or something like this, but it is still 
public housing, so I suppose in public housing 
if you change it or call it by another name, it 
would not help. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, perhaps if it were 
not built the way it is it might be better. If it 
were a little more divided and perhaps among 
other houses people would not realize it is 
public housing. Do you think that could be? 


Dr. Parlee: That is what I was saying. 


Senator Fergusson: However, it may be too 
expensive for the government. 


Dr. Parlee: Well, component homes can be 
built and put up very cheaply now. 


Small communities, instead of assembling 
large apartments, comprised of small 
individual homes using these component 
homes that can be put up very quickly, could 
be established. 


Senator Fergusson: You would almost have 
to put them in different localities. 


Dr. Parlee: Of course. 


Senator Fergusson: They could not be all 
together in any one place that points a finger 
at them. 


Dr. Parlee: That is right. 


Senator Fergusson: I just wondered if you 
had thought about how such housing could be 
built? 


Senator McGrand: If you put up that type 
of housing would it not affect the real estate 
values of the other areas around? 


The Chairman: Personally, I have heard 
that argument time and time again. I think it 
is a lot of hooey. For years I have heard that 
same thing and, of course, we have had 
people in the neighbourhood actually oppose 
the building of public housing. They do not 
know what they are opposing but they say 
“My boy doesn’t want to play with that boy. 
He doesn’t even know the boy.” After they 
are there a short time they find they are the 
best of neighbours. I do not believe it. 


Senator McGrand: That is not the state- 
ment I made. 


The Chairman: You did not make a state- 
ment. You asked a question. 


Senator McGrand: This is what I am talk- 
ing about: In a certain area land is valuable, 
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and if you put this type of housing here and 
there over this area there is a tendency to 
downgrade the value of that land because 
people say to themselves “I do not want to 
live here’, I think they pay more for the land 
than they pay for the house in a select area. 
Therefore, I would think you would get a lot 
of opposition from those who are in the real 
estate business. It is just a question of dollars 
and cents to the real estate people. 


The Chairman: I agree with you that these 
people should not be segregated. 


Senator McGrand: You have not answered 
the question I asked. 


Dr. Parlee: I am sorry, I cannot answer 
that, senator. 


The Chairman: Well, doctor, you gave us a 
very short brief this morning. I can assure 
you, for reasons I cannot state but which are 
very good reasons, that for us it hada thrust. 
Thank you, doctor, for coming before this 
committee. 


The Chairman: The next brief is being sub- 
mitted by the Saint John Community Work- 
ers Association and on my right is Mr. 
Archibald Smith, who is a Social Service 
Worker with the Department of Health and 
Welfare. He will make their submission. 


Mr. Archibald Smith, Social Service 
Worker, Department of Health and Welfare: 
Mr. Chairman, Senators and ladies and gen- 
tlemen. The name of our Association is the 
Saint John Community Workers Association, 
The purpose of our Organization is to pro- 
mote fellowship and understanding among the 
various agencies of the City. These include 
Health, Welfare, Educational, Justice and 
Recreation. Originally we had planned or 
making some startling remarks but in the las' 
two days all the points that we had intendec 
to bring up have been brought up. 

We would like in our brief to stimulate 
conversation among you and give you somé 
food for throught. 

We found it most difficult to define th 
term “poverty” in this 20th Century due t 
the numerous connotations that are applicabl 
to such a problem. 

The other portion that we attempted t 
expand upon was that of deprivation. We fee 
that an individual who cannot participat 
fully and wholly in our Canadian Society 
because of economic inadequacies is in a forn 
of poverty. To us poverty means substandard: 
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of health, work efficiency, education, justice, 
child rearing, recreation, and it usually pro- 
motes a general deterioration of self esteem 
and respect of others, and thereby blocks an 
individual from reaching his potential and 
secoming a productive member of our 
Society. 


It is our opinion that there is a definite 
aeed of reform within our present day system 
iynd society. We believe that all Canadians 
want to be a part of this change, and that all 
dersons have a right to a full and normal 
»xistence. Therefore, our efforts must be 
lirected with the utmost speed to re-inter- 
grating poverty stricken individuals into the 
lormal experiences of community living. We 
el we can no longer afford to allow 
ndividuals in our community to be isolated 
ind segregated within the community setting. 
\s an organization involved in community 
ervices we feel there is a drastic need of 
thange in the following areas: 


(1) A definite need of attitudinal change 
among professionals as well as non- 
professional persons within the communi- 
| ty setting. 
(2) A complete re-examination of the 
community’s working poor class. 


_ (3) A more concentrated attack on the 
_ problems of and experienced by today’s 
youth. 


(4) More assistance offered to our elderly 
citizens in the realization of happiness 
and contentment. 


(5) A more thorough integration of all 
community services, federal, provincial 
and private agencies. 

(6) A complete revamping of the present 
cost sharing systems in health and 
welfare. 


.) Attitude change will need to be brought 
bout in three phases: 


(a) Change in the attitude of the 
professional 


(b) Change in the attitude of the public 
in general, with focus on the business 
community 


(c) Change in the attitude of the 
recipient 


(a) The professional must be willing to 
attack the whole problem, not just the 
segments of a problem. He must no 
longer limit himself to the specific area of 
an individual problem that is served by 
his organization, but rather he must 
strive for comprehensiveness of service to 
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the whole individual in relationship to 
the community. 


(b) The attitude of the non-professional 
appears generally to be of a negative 
nature. This attitude is perhaps a direct 
result of his being inadequately informed 
of the poverty situation within his com- 
munity and he therefore does not have a 
total awareness of the situation. This lack 
of awareness is perhaps an outgrowth of 
the apathetic attitude of non interested 
professionals and possibly even hiw own 
willingness to perceive isolated incidents 
as being the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Due to the lack of education and 
public awareness the non professional 
feels his money is being squandered on 
those too lazy to work and is unable or 
unwilling to understand how his taxes 
are being used, that is to reintegrate 
these individuals back into a productive 
role within the community thus in the 
long run relieving these monetary pres- 
sures on the remaining community. 


(c) The attitude of the recipient, which is 
one that varies from that of demand to 
that of apathy and personal defeat, can 
be looked upon as the product of his 
environment. This is to say these atti- 
tudes stem from lack of those services 
which form the positive growth of an 
individual within his environment. The 
prime service lacking is that of educa- 
tional training, both academic and techni- 
cal. These in turn limit the parents’ 
financial income, thus affecting his fami- 
ly’s cultural development by stagnating 
their aspirations to achieve those goals 
which would allow them and their fami- 
lies to aspire to a higher level of living 
within the community. 


(2) The Working Poor: It is our contention 
that the plight of the working poor is as it 
exists, perhaps the most disheartening of all 
the elements within our society. We feel this 
because it is this group, who although they 
have the desire to raise their self esteem and 
improve their conditions of living, are how- 
ever unable to do so due to lack of education- 
al and technical training. They find it difficult 
to maintain their existence due to the numer- 
ous frustrations they encounter in the matters 
of low wages, lack of proper medical atten- 
tion, poor and inadequate housing and spora- 
dic employment. It is this group of individuals 
who are most inclined to surrender in despair 
and turn to rely solely on government organ- 
ized assistance programs such as Social 
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Assistance or Unemployment. To counteract 
this lack of work incentive we must take 
immediate studies in the following areas: 
(a) To have the minimum wage 
increased. 
(b) We must devise a new and more com- 
prehensive system of service in the wel- 
fare program which will meet the needs 
of the working poor. 
(c) Provide adult education and technical 
training. 
(d) Provide a reasonable guarantee of 
medical care for all. 


(e) Improve the housing situation in both 
quality and quantity. 

(f) Devise a complete and comprehensive 
scheme to provide counselling by profes- 
sionals in the areas of budgeting, family 
planning, and family living which would 
be readily available to all persons. 


We feel that in attacking the problems in 
this area, we are waging the war on poverty 
on two fronts. First by upgrading the 
individuals in this area, we dispel any 
thoughts of relying on government services 
by creating an incentive to work and gain 
prosperity. Secondly, by increasing the 
employment quota we also. invariably 
increase the tax dollars needed for more 
intensive programing in the more poverished 
areas of the community. 


(3) Our Youth: Another area of vital concern 
in our present day society is that of today’s 
youth, who in the majority of cases, are in 
some type of poverty when the term is taken 
in the context of our definition. In order to 
guarantee the continuation of our society we 
must assist these young persons to assume a 
productive and meaningful role within our 
society. To accomplish this a more concentrat- 
ed approach must be taken in the following 
areas:— 


(a) Educational facilities 

(b) Counselling and guidance 

(c) Living accommodations for youth who 
cannot adapt to living in their own homes 
as well as transient youth 


(a) We must offer more assistance to the 
parents of our youth in helping to bridge 
the “generation gap” which often exhibits 
itself in family frustrations and family 
crisis situations. We feel that more active 
and concerned work in this area will help 
to alleviate some of the potential poverty 
cases in future years. 


(4) The Elderly: In today’s urban society we 
no longer find the strong large family unit 
that existed at the turn of the century. Today 
with people living in small homes or apart- 
ments the elderly person often finds them- 
selves without true companionship when they 
need it most. Due to insufficient-fixed incomes 
their position in the community has become 
endangered. They encounter problems with 
housing, budgeting for vital necessities not tc 
take into consideration entertainment or 
relaxation. The elderly citizen often finds 
himself alone and unable to make an ade- 
quate social adjustment to the new communi- 
ty role he must play. The senior citizens have 
bonded together to offer themselves some pro: 
tection from the perils of the aged. However 
those who are active and over 65 quite fre 
quently refuse to accept their position anc 
drift further away from their peers as thei 
friends die thus finding themselves alone in % 
society foreign to them. 


(5) Service: To provide the proper types 0 
service to everyone we must discontinue t 
categorize these persons and their problem 
into little compartments, each of which i 
handled by a variety of agencies or organiza 
tions, but rather we must view our societ 
and its problems as a whole. Our present da 
system allows us to freely shift the respon 
sibilities of these persons from one agency t 
another, with no one agency willing to assis 
the family in all respects of their problem 
We can no longer afford to tolerate the cor 
pounding of problems because we are to 
busy to provide the assistance neede 
immediately when the problem originates. W 
must attempt to locate the source of the prol 
lem, and not just patch it up. 


If our goals are to be realized we mu 
begin by integrating our services and ¢ 
ordinating our efforts at each of the variot 
levels of government, and between the publ 
and voluntary agencies within the commun 
ty. A complete and thorough revamping | 
our outdated assistance service programs 
needed to meet the requirements of oO 
modern society. We must strive for mo 
comprehensive service with the emphasis ¢ 
prevention and promote the ideal of a bett 
and just society for all. 

(6) Cost Sharing: We feel the present syste 
of federal assistance in the areas of Heal 
and Welfare, known as the Cost Sharing Pr 
gram, does have inequalities for economical 
deprived areas of this country. The prese 
cost sharing program is not realistic to tho 
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areas where unemployment is in excess of the 
national average. Unemployment can be con- 
trolled to some degree by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and those areas where unemploy- 
ment is higher than the national level will 
use community agencies to a greater degree, 
thus increasing the provincial cost of these 
agencies and increasing provincial expendi- 
tures. By increasing Provincial expenditures 
the tax payer feels the burden thus effecting 
those on limited or fixed incomes. 


Recommendations: We realize of course 
that there are no immediate or spontaneous 
solutions to the existing problem of poverty. 
However, we feel that through long range 
dlanning and the continuous revision of our 
sresent systems we can alleviate many of the 
oressures caused by our inadequate services. 
We would suggest that the six major compo- 
1ents of the poverty problem as we view it 
ran be attacked in the following manners: 


1) Attitudes: The professional’s attitude must 
thange if he hopes to solicit acceptable 
esponses from his clientele. The individual 
rofessional must endorse the “battle on pov- 
ty” from a community standpoint and not 
hat of an individual agency or person. He 
aust learn to use his imagination in utilizing 
he community resources. 


“The negative attitude of the non profession- 
l or lay man within the community should 
e combated by helping him to understand 
he poverty situation and those who are in it 
hrough the use of the news media and public 
elations, and thus by informing him of the 
se of his tax dollars and educating him in 
ae long range benefits of such expenditures 
7e might gain his support and assistance. 


The recipient, for his part must be made 
illy aware of his right to assistance, of his 
bility to rise above his present situation 
wough the services offered by the communi- 
7 resources. It is only through this awareness 
an he be motivated to appreciate his own 
ypabilities thus breaking the endless poverty 
yele. 


)) The Working Poor: To alleviate the pres- 
Ires on the working poor and curtail any 
sire to give up in despair we must initiate 
amediate changes in the areas of training, 
‘come, and housing. By raising the minimum 
age standards we place those individuals 
20ve the income level of welfare recipients 
wus creating a work incentive. Through utili- 
ition of subsidized social assistance pro- 
‘ams we can encourage individuals to strive 
wards self efficiency, and becoming produc- 
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tive citizens within our community. As stated 
in the New Brunswick White Paper on Social 
Development, “There is evidence to indicate 
that some wage earners and their families 
would improve their conditions should they 
leave the work force and become recipients of 
social assistance.”’ This factor alone should be 
reason enough for us to re-examine our 
system of service. 


There must be steps taken to improve the 
crisis caused by lack of proper housing and 
provisions made to curtail abuse of the situa- 
tion by landlords who take advantage of the 
opportunity to request ridiculous rates of rent 
for slum dwellings. 


Our agencies must begin offering extensive 
service through group and individual coun- 
selling, including household budgeting. The 
basic unit of our society is the family and 
we must therefore strive to offer intensive 
counselling in the areas of family planning 
and assist in overcoming the complex prob- 
lems which develop within the family setting. 


We must strive to provide increased adult 

education and_ technical training to assist 
these individuals in the development of their 
skills and thus becoming self supporting in 
obtaining the goods and services needed by 
them to maintain themselves and_ their 
families. 
(3) Youth: The problems encountered in 
attempting to deal with today’s youth are, to 
say the least, complex and varied. The dif- 
ficulty found in attempting to meet their 
needs is multiplied by the lack of adequate 
and proper facilities. We find that our educa- 
tional facilities are inadequate to meet their 
needs and would strongly recommend a com- 
plete revamping of the present educational 
system with an emphasis placed on counsell- 
ing and guidance to assist the “drop-out” as 
well as the participating student. 


We must attempt to understand the ““prob- 
lem adolescent” and “hippie groups” and to: 
assist them in finding solutions to their prob- 
lems whether they be behavioral, emotional, 
or an inability to cope with the pressures of 
modern day society. We are obligated to at 
least try and understand the drug problem, 
keeping in mind that while a number make 
use of drugs in an attempt to expand his 
intellectual and emotional horizons there are 
also many who use them to escape from 
reality. 


The term “generation gap” is more than 
just words, but rather it is indeed a fact. 
Increasingly more parents are experiencing 
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this problem and are absolutely unable to 
cope with it. We must offer extensive coun- 
selling services to both the youth and parents 
in an attempt to bridge this gap and maintain 
a reasonable standard of family living. For 
those who are unable to adjust to family 
living we must attempt to provide adequate 
housing facilities to meet their needs. 

Due to a lack of employment we are finding 
an increasing number of transient youths 
wandering aimlessly throughout the country. 
We must provide adequate housing for them. 
We must initiate programs of training for 
future employment of those individuals as a 
means to help alleviate potential poverty 
cases in the future. 

The magnitudes of the problems of our 
youth are demonstrated in the use of drugs, 
protests, and in the attempts of our young 
people to alienate themselves from society 
which seemingly ignores their needs. Unless 
we act immediately to their obvious request 
for help we will find the situation completely 
beyond our control. 

(4) We are also of the opinion that greater 
consideration should be given to the elderly 
citizens of our community. Greater emphasis 
should be placed on the provision of low cost 
housing for these persons. The old age pen- 
sion programs should be and must be 
reviewed and if necessary revised periodically 
to insure that at least a reasonable existence 
can be maintained on the amounts allotted. A 
government sponsored agency should be 
formed to promote the social aspects of the 
senior citizen’s life and encourage member- 
ship to such activities. We should attempt to 
lessen the stigma of old age activities and 
promote the use of voluntary agencies to 
assist our elderly citizens to continue a pro- 
ductive role within the community setting. 

In dealing with the problem of delivery of 
service we must keep utmost in our thinking 
that these services are a universal right of 
every citizen and in no way should take away 
from his dignity. 

We feel that there must be co-ordination of 
efforts of all persons in an attempt to elimi- 
nate duplication of services among the vari- 
ous community agencies. 


We would suggest that the concept of a 
team approach would be most beneficial to 
the clientele and enable us to provide a more 
comprehensive service with an emphasis on 
prevention. 


We must co-ordinate the services offered by 
government agencies and community services 
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to provide the maximum service to those ir 
need. To accomplish this we must develop ¢ 
feeling of partnership and above all respec 
among the various professions. 


To provide more equality in the cost shar 
ing program we feel that if the governmen 
were to introduce a cost sharing progran 
based upon the unemployment average fo. 
specific regions or zones, that all Canadian 
would benefit, particularly, the mor 
economically deprived areas. We would sug 
gest that in those areas where unemploymen 
is greater than the national average tha 
assistance be allotted in the same ratio. Like 
wise in areas where unemployment is les 
than the national average the assistance 
should correspond. We realize this suggestio! 
fails to take into consideration those individu 
als in our Society who are employed, but i 
need of subsidized assistance, and sugges 
that these individuals be included in the fixe 
differential scale. 


In summarizing; as a group concerned wit 
the betterment and development of the whol 
community we feel we cannot tolerate th 
continuance of the present situation. W 
would ask that the recommendations of thi 
report be given serious consideration by thi 
Committee. We realize that the implementé 
tion of these changes and reforms cannt 
come overnight. However, we feel thes 
changes cannot come too soon; but to ignol 
them further will only create more seriou 
problems for the future. It is our desire to sé 
that every individual in our Canadian societ 
is insured of his rights of equality. 


Thank you. 


Senator Fournier: This brief has certainly 
lot of material for discussion here. There 
one point. You used some very strong wore 
it seems to me, in various places where y« 
say that “you cannot tolerate’. It seems to nl 
that you are going to the extreme, and thé 
you say “to ignore”. Again this seems to | 
extreme. 


Mr. Smith: In between that there is a cor 
promise somewhere, a happy medium, yes 


Senator Fournier: Then you speak abo 
the professional attitude in two or three coh 
ferent places. Does that professional attitui 
really exist, as you put in your brief? 


Mr. Smith: I believe it does, yes. I think \ 
have our own agencies and we are not will 
to let go of any of our domain. We do n 
want to share the problem with other age 
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cies or request assistance from another 
agency. 

I think this attitude of working on it from a 
private point of view or an individual point 
of view is wrong. I think we should contact 


other agencies and use other resources, 
frankly. 
\ 


Senator Fournier: I should have asked it as 
the first question. Does the Saint John Com- 
munity Workers Association go in the field? Is 
it a welfare community organization in a wel- 
fare association? 


_ Mr. Smith: It is all the various social agen- 
cies in the community, AA, Health and Wel- 
fare, Nursing, and so on. 


Senator Fournier: That is good enough. You 
also refer to a change in training programs to 
orovide adult education and technical train- 
ng. Do we not do that now? 


| Mr. Smith: We do it, but we do not have 
‘ough of it. 


| Senator Fournier: Is it a matter of build- 
ngs or facilities? 


Mr. Smith: Facilities, for one thing. 


Senator Fournier: In what way? What are 
ve short of in the schools in Saint John? 


i Mr. Smith: I think they are not adequate to 
aeet the adult problem which we have run 
cross continuously and that is you need 


wade 10 for, we will say, a motor mechanic. 
Senator Fournier: To become a barber. 


Mr. Smith: People may only have Grade 7 
> 8. If they do not have Grade 10 they are 
at of Tuck. They cannot get any training. 


‘Senator Fournier: The upgrading facilities 
) not achieve the purpose? 

| 
Mr. Smith: They do, but they are not the 
‘oup of whom I am thinking. When I say 
lults, I am thinking of these children at 16 
(17 years of age. I have come across many 
‘ses of boys from reformatory training 
‘hool who are just not capable of even 
king a course and passing exams, and get- 
ag into it. Therefore, they are limited. They 
ve no way of getting into it. 


Senator Fournier: There are no facilities 
(> them? 


Mr. Smith: Not that I am aware of, no. 
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Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman, the first 
question I would like to ask Mr. Smith is: 
Does your Community Workers Association 
act asa coordinating council for the other 
community services in the area? 


Mr. Smith: I will pass that on to a resource 
person, if I can, and ask Mr. Finigan, who is 
the president, to answer that. 


Mr. James Finigan, President, Saint John 
Community Workers Association: Mr. Chair- 
man, the Committee of the Workers Associa- 
tion actually is a group that meets constantly, 
at least once a month, and discusses problems 
and we have a luncheon meeting and one of 
the prime factors for that is the people who 
work in the field get to know each other. 

In other words, when we talk about this we 
get to know this person. We have special 
speakers in the Lions with the work that we 
do. We also have periods when each agency 
describes what they can do so that other 
people in the community working with people 
realize that if they need a referral where they 
can get this referral. 


Senaior Quari: How many members have 
you? How many communities have you in the 
group? 


Mr. Finigan: How many agencies? 
Senator Quart: Agencies. 


Mr. Finigan: Well, we have numerous agen- 
cies in Saint John—all health agencies, 
recreation and welfare. We even have a cler- 
gyman in our group. 


Senator Quart: They all belong to your 
group? 


Mr. Finigan: They all belong to our group. 


Senator Quart: Approximately how many 
members would that entail? 


Mr. Finigan: Well, it is hard to say the 
number of people. Possibly we usually have 
about 50 active members at a meeting. 


Senator Quari: Have you a regular full 
time office? 


Mr. Finigan: No, we do not have an office 
like an agency. It is just more or less... 


Senator Quart: Getting together? 


Mr. Finigan: You could say it is a social 
gathering of people to discuss problems and 
to understand problems in other agencies. 
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Senator Quart: And it is voluntary? 
Mr. Finigan: It is all voluntary, yes. 
Senator Quart: Do you charge any fee? 


Mr. Finigan: Yes, we have a small fee we 
charge for membership. 


Senator Quart: It keeps things working? 
Mr. Finigan: Yes. 


The Chairman: Mr. Finigan, one of your 
recommendations on page 2 is: 


A more thorough integration of all com- 
munity services, federal, provincial and 
private agencies. 


Now, it occurs to me that if anyone can help 
do that it ought to be this group. What have 
you done? 


Mr. Finigan: That is right, senator. I think 
actually what we are thinking in this particu- 
lar portion of the brief is that for instance, 
the Social Welfare Department operates in 
one particular spot, and the other welfare 
divisions operate in another and Health in 
another. We are thinking of integration 
along the lines that these things would be all 
together which would result in better service 
and a better relationship between the 
agencies. 


The Chairman: You are now mixing the 
private agencies with the public agencies. Is 
that what you say? 


Mr. Finigan: Well, actually there would be 
a benefit even if the private agencies had 
their headquarters in fact right in the same 
building that we do because we are working 
with these agencies so constantly, like the 
Family Services of Saint John. They have a 
new Family Counsellor which refers cases to 
us and if they were right next door to us 
people could go right next door and obtain 
service there. 


The Chairman: Yes, but Mr. Finigan, when 
most people think of integration of the ser- 
vices they do not think of having people sit- 
ting alongside of one another, but that some 
ought to be eliminated, and only some 
remain. That is the general opinion. I am not 
going to ask you what you think about that, 
but that is a general viewpoint. 


Mr. Finigan: Well, it may be some people’s 
general view. It is not mine. 


The Chairman: No, Ido not think so. 
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Mr. Finigan: I personally think that with s 
many different problems you have so man} 
specialists in the field so therefore you canno 
eliminate the professional service an 
Alcoholic Research service and some othe: 
person possibly is not experienced enough t 
handle that particular aspect of service that i 
necessary. 


The Chairman: Is it not possible, Mr. Fini 
gan, for all the services, perhaps with th 
exception of the Canada Pension Plan ani 
Unemployment Insurance to be handled unde 
the Canada Assistance Act, for any need the 
arises for any Canadian at any place i 
Canada? 


Mr. Finigan: Do you mean, handled by or 
particular agency? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Finigan: Yes, that is possible. In fact, 1 
our department at the present time we al 
combining Welfare, Child Welfare an 
categorical pensions, and one worker handl 
the whole thing. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to refer | 
your statement about the elderly on pages 
and 6. You say that things are more difficu 
for them than they used to be. There is I 
longer a strong family unit that takes care 
the elderly people. Of course, they had larg 
homes and it was easier to keep them. The 
you refer on page 11 to the fact that the o 
age pension should be reviewed, and then y 
continue with: 


A government sponsored agency shou 
be formed to promote the social aspect 
of the senior citizen’s life and encoura 
membership to such activities. 


I think somewhere you referred to housi 
for older people. Would you mind telling 1 
Mr. Smith, what housing there is for*t 
older senior citizens in this area? 


Also, last night we heard that the Recré 
tion Department and some other agence 
provided quite a lot of recreation for ol 
citizens here. From your brief I gather you 
not think there is enough. Would you enlai 
on these two points, please? 


Mr. Smith: Well, I am thinking more of 1 
old age homes in Saint John. I do not know 
think if I were their age I would not want 
be put into them. 


I suppose it has good points to be with y¥ 
own peer group but I find it hard to imag 
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nyself removed from the family and placed 
ff with a group of individuals whom I do not 
snow. I think there is need for us to provide 
ounselling and guidance assistance to the old 
ige group. 

There is a lot of emphasis put on youth and 
ut on family life. I do not know of any 
gency that is specialized in old age persons. 


Senator Fergusson: Have you some of these 
maller apartment houses which are built 
inder limited dividend? 


Mr. Smith: We have one on Brunswick 
rive. This is strictly for old age. This is for 
Iderly people—low income, I believe. It is a 
ne-bedroom apartment. This is the same 
hing I was thinking of. This is what I had in 
aind, something that is not a dormitory type 
f thing but individual houses. 


Senator Fergusson: This is what I had in 
aind. I wondered how many you had of this 
ort? 


Mr. Smith: The only one I know of is the 
ne on Brunswick Drive, and I do not believe 
nat is only for elderly persons. I believe it is 
or widowers, and widows with one child. 


Senator Fergusson: There are a number of 
ities where they have a great many of these 
nd they really are for older people and they 
re built with older people in mind, you 
how, and with the facilities that would only 
e necessary for older people. I just wondered 
ow many of these you had in Saint John. 


Mr. Smith: That is the only one I know of 
nless Mr. Finigan knows of something. 


Mr. Finigan: Mr. Chairman, outside of 
1ese apartments for elderly citizens in public 
Ousing, there is also 40 units in Crescent 
iver Range district of the City. 20 were 
sonsored by the Rotary Club and 20 were 
oonsored by the Kiwanis Club. These are 
fined to just elderly couples for member- 
uip for residence there. 


They also have in the Corporal Avenue 
istrict a certain number of small apartments 
xr elderly citizens. There are plans now I 
nderstand, for about 100 additional units, 
hich is in the planning stage right now. 


Senator Fergusson: Where are they going to 
ut those? 


Mr. Finigan: I do not believe that they have 
cided yet but this in the planning stage to 
uild more, but five or six years ago the 
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Rotary Club sponsored 20 elderly people and 
the Kiwanis Club sponsored 20 elderly people 
and this is going to be expanded now. 


Senator Fergusson: What about recreation? 


Mr. Smith: There are different organiza- 
tions such as the Kiwanis Club and the 
Rotary Club who sponsor activities for elderly 
citizens. I do not think this is carried on 
continuously. I do not think this is a program 
that has any solid background to it. It is just a 
spontaneous sort of thing. It depends on the 
season of the year, sleigh-rides in the winter. 


Senator Fergusson: There is no one build- 
ing assigned to this? 


Mr. Smith: Not that I know of. 


Senaior Fergusson: I know in Ottawa we 
have one called “The Good Companions.” It is 
open every day and all day. People can go to 
it. I remember that Senator Croll and I both 
visited it. There are many others like that 
throughout Canada and I wondered if you 
had anything like that in Saint John. 


Mr. Smith: I am not a very good resource 
man. 


Senator Fergusson: I am sorry. It was just 
because you referred to the elderly in your 
brief. 


Mr. Smith: I think this is quite a concern. I 
have always been concerned. 


The Chairman: What do you mean when 
you say you are not a resource man? 


Mr. Smith: Not on that point; I do not 
know too much about the elderly. 


The Chairman: Let us see whether we 
understand each other. There was a textbook 
on the elderly resulting from a report made 
by a Senate Committee on which Senator 
Fergusson, Senator Inman, and _ Senator 
McGrand served, which is regarded by 
professionals as being one of the best in the 
country. Have you ever read it? 


Mr. Smith: No, I have not. 


The Chairman: How many social workers 
in the audience have ever read the textbook 
on the report on the Senate Committee on 
Aging? 


Mr. Finigan: I cannot say I have read the 
whole book, but I have read excerpts from it. 
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The Chairman: That is all right. You have 
read it anyway. Is there anybody else? 


Mr. Finigan: Miss Gale says that she has. 
The Chairman: That is some help anyway. 


Mr. Finigan: Do not ask them what they 
think. 


The Chairman: I do not care what they 
think only that they have read it. If they had 
read the book they would not have come up 
with some of these statistics they are giving 
at the present time, because many of the 
answers are there. I hope we will have better 
luck with the report we make on Poverty 
than we did on Aging. 


Senator Inman: On page 1, Mr. Smith, at 
the last paragraph, you say: 


It is our opinion that there is a definite 
need of reform within our present day 
system and society. 

What reforms do you suggest? What 
reforms would you like to see? 


Mr. Smith: The biggest reform I would like 
to see is the changing of the service deliver- 
ing. This is coming about. The White Paper 
on Social Development and Social Welfare 
covers this pretty thoroughly. This is what I 
had in mind when we wrote this phrase in or 
this sentence. 


Senator Fournier: You were not thinking of 
she mail delivery? 


Mr. Smith: No, that has gone. The stigma 
attached to social welfare recipients by means 
of the delivery of services we have, needs a 
drastic change here. We all realize this. 


Senator Inman: Have you any suggestions 
as to how it could be changed? 


Mr. Smith: For one thing we in our Depart- 
ment feel that the team approach to the prob- 
lems is going to be a major factor. The 
individual worker has individual cases and he 
has a supervisor, of course, to rely upon, but 
in the new means we are going to be using, 
we will handle all aspects of the family prob- 
lem, whether they are financial, counselling, 
teenage problems. There are lots of problems 
that we will have to refer to other agencies, 
of course, such as health and mental health 
and this sort of thing, but it will save 
duplication of services. Quite recently we pre- 
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pared statistics in our department, and 25 per 
cent of our cases are also being handled by 
Social Welfare. 


The Chairman: Twenty five per cent 0: 
whose cases? 


Mr. Smith: Of the Child Welfare. 


The Chairman: They are also handled by 
Social Welfare. There is a duplication to tha 
extent? 


Mr. Smith: That is right. This is a waste 0. 
time and money. As a result we are not abk 
to handle as many people. 


The Chairman: If someone comes to you 
department, do you not ask them if they hav 
been to another group and what has bee! 
done for them? 


Mr. Smith: Definitely. 


The Chairman: And if they say yes, how d 
you then get into it? 


Mr. Smith: I would like to have Miss Cono 
hue answer that. 


Miss Bernadine Conohue, Supervisor, Chil 
Welfare, Department of Health and Welfare: 
am the Supervisor of Child Welfare, Depar 
ment of Health and Welfare. 


At the present time we are the section 0 
the Department of Welfare operating with th 
Social Welfare Department, and our mat 
focus is on the protection of children so in 
case where Child Welfare and Social Welfar 
are both involved such as a situation in whic 
there is a child or children in the family wh 
are neglected or are potential neglects; Ww 
will go in with this sort of specialized servic 
whereas the Social Welfare carries the finar 
cial responsibility and share the case with th 
Child Welfare. 


But, with the integration of services, whic 
is coming about in the fall, we hope a lot ¢ 
this overlapping will be dispensed with. 


Another hope we have is that with a 
workers handling all kinds of cases the cas 
load on each worker should be a more sati: 
fying job because it is a very difficult situe 
tion for a worker to have perhaps 150 or 2¢ 
cases of indigent families and in contra 
another worker has 50 or 60 adoption cases ‘ 
100 adoption cases or married mothers cast 
in a specialized department. So, we reall 
hope that the integrated services will be 


better thing, not only for the clients but also 
for the workers who are delivering the 
service. 


The Chairman: [I gather from what you are 
saying that the case loads you mention are 
lormally that size? 


Miss Conohue: Their case loads are like 
hat. 

' Mr. Finigan: That is right. 

The Chairman: They are as much as that? 


_Miss Conohue: Yes, 150 or 200 cases. 


Mr. Finigan: And more. 


|The Chairman: To put it mildly, that is a 
urprisingly large number. I do not know why 
ou call it a case load because no one would 
ave any more time than just to look up and 
ay “What is your name? What can I do for 
ou?” With 150 cases, what advice could you 
ive them? 


|Senator Inman: On page 10 you speak of 
le generation gap. How do you think this 
ume about and also why do you think young 
20ple today reject family life as they seem 
| be doing? In your work you must meet a 
t of these young people and hear them talk. 


Mr. Smith: Well, the generation gap, I 
‘lieve, is a form of lack of communication 
tween parents and child from the early 
vars. If you cannot talk to your child at age 
‘or 7 or you will not talk to your child at 
(e 6 or 7, when they get to be 16 or 17 they 
‘€ not going to talk to you, and this is a 
joblem that many parents are experiencing. 


Senator Inman: Do you blame the parents 
ic that? 


Mr. Smith: I do. I think that we are just a 
tle too busy to sit down and talk to them. 
nen a child asks a question I think we 
sould answer it. As I say, we expect this 
ld to take advice from us. As they get a 
tle older they feel they should not have to 
id they feel they are grown up. If they 
‘not in the early years obtain their advice 
on they are certainly not going to want it as 
“y get a little older and as they become 
re intelligent. 


. think that is what I was referring to as 
| generation gap, this lack of communica- 
la. The parents cannot understand the child 
1 the child cannot understand the parents. 
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Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to continue this discussion of the genera- 
tion gap with Mr. Smith, because I happen to 
be one of those parents who are experiencing 
this problem and are unable to cope with it. I 
have one 18 year old somewhere between 
Halifax and Calgary on the Trans-Canada 
Highway, and another 16 year old who would 
like to be with him but I had to forcibly 
detain him at home. The only one that will 
conform is a 10 year old daughter. 


We had two witnesses yesterday who said, 
as you did, that parents cannot communicate, 


I am going to ask you: Can social workers 
communicate? 


Mr. Smith: Absolutely not. 


Senator Hastings: The boys said yesterday 
that youth can communicate with youth. Do 
you believe that? 


Mz. Smith: They would like to think they 
can, yes. 


Senator Hastings: Who can communicate 
with them? 


Senator Quart: Grandmothers. The sociolo- 
gists say that when everything else fails get 
the grandmother. She can get both sides of 
the gap together. 


Mr. Smith: I feel we can communicate, 
Senator, in so far as ours is not a personal 
thing. We are not looking at it from a person- 
al viewpoint, and what might rile you about 
your son would not necessarily rile me. I 
might be able to see his point of view. 


Senator Hastings: As to getting his hair 
cut? 


Mr. Smith: I don’t agree with that but it 
would not upset me as much as it would you. 

We find the same difficulty in our agencies, 
trying to get to these kinds. We do not know 
what the answer is. I think whoever can come 
up with the answer will make himself a 


bundle. There is just no one simple solution 
to it. 


Senator Hastings: The boys also said yes- 
terday you have seven or eight drop-in cen- 
tres in Saint John. It disturbs us to hear they 
are rejected by the young or poor children. 


Mr. Smith: I know there are drop-in cen- 
tres. I have never been to one. I would not 
say they are rejected by them. It may be. 
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Senator Hastings: They were advocating 
that youth could operate a drop-in centre 
much more successfully for youth than you or 
I or the establishment can. 


Mr. Smith: Well, there are two types of 
youth. We have our rough-necks and we have 
the kids who are out looking to expand their 
intellectual horizons. If we do not have some- 
one there to keep out the troublemakers I 
cannot see how these things could work. They 
are bound to fail without some sort of order 
and security. There are children there who 
are legitimate in their beliefs, but there are a 
lot of punks in the group. 


Senator Hastings: You do not think that 
youth could administer their own centres? 


Mr. Smith: Well, they have not done a very 
good job so far. 


Senator Hastings: I just have one other 
observation. You mentioned the transient 
youth wandering aimlessly throughout the 
country, and that we must provide adequate 
housing for them. I want to say I have ade- 
quate housing for my son. 


Mr. Smith: No, I do not mean adequate 
housing in his own home but if your son 
arrives here I think we should be prepared to 
look after him rather than letting him sleep 
on the railroad tracks. 


Senator Hastings: I am afraid he may be 
arriving any day. 


Senator Inman: Just to follow up on ade- 
quate housing for them, would that mean a 
type of hostel? 


Mr. Smith: That is what we are referring 
to. 


Senator Inman: They would certainly have 
to be very well supervised. 


Mr. Smith: Well, that is it. You have on the 
one hand a 14 or a 15-year old girl who 
decides that she wants to see the world—very 
innocently she is going out to wander 
throughout the country—and on the other 
hand you have some 19-year old fellow who 
has other things in mind. I think we owe to 
this 14 or 15-year old girl some sort of 
protection. 


Senator Inman: Yes. I visited many hostels 
in England, Ireland and Scotland, and they 
have to be so very well supervised. There isa 
place in Ottawa, the Church Hall, which was 
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given over to what I would call the hipp: 
types. In the beginning they allowed a minis 
ter to be with them, and then finally they tol 
him they did not want to see him. I wa 
speaking to him and I said “Well, I would pu 
the whole bunch of them out.” There af 
some places where they do not go along to 
much with the idea of setting up these hos 
tels. They would be more for the local grou 
but not transients. 


I have one other observation. I wanted 1 
ask you if, when you are inviting differe1 
agencies to your luncheons, you ever think « 
including the Kiwanis and the Rotary Club: 
They do pretty wonderful things. 


Mr. Smith: I believe the organization wi 
welcome anybody. We do call upon variol 
groups in the community to come and spe 
to us and to tell us what they are doing in tl 
community. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, coming ba 
to this generation gap, I quite agree wi 
Senator Quart, and Iam a grandmother too. 
find I can communicate where perhaps othe 
cannot, but, do you think that the manner 
living today has something to do with tk 
gap? In the old days every house was made 
have an older person in it. I think the ch 
dren miss that, and I think the older peoy 
miss that. 


Mr. Smith: I think the basic unit of t 
society, which is the family, is gone. If it 
not gone, then it is very close to gone. 


Senator Inman: That is too bad becauss 
cannot hardly remember a time when the 
was not a grandmother, or perhaps both 
grandmother and a grandfather, or an elde 
aunt or uncle, and there was communicati 
between those older people and the children 


Mr. Smith: Well, the family set-up was ¢ 
ferent, but today the dad is out runni 
around with the next guy’s wife, and she 
running around with the husband, and | 
kids are left at home, so this is very true. 


Senator Inman: It is too bad but hous 
and everything is not geared to that sort 
living. 

Mr. Smith: The housing situation is bac 
you have only one or two bedrooms. 


Senator McGrand: New housing is © 
geared for it at all. 


Mr. Smith: No, definitely not. 
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‘Senator McGrand: This thing came up time 
nd time again before the Committee on 
ging. I can remember Senator Fergusson 
1d Senator Quart bringing up this question 
‘ houses with the grannie quarters, or a 
ace for the grandfather and grandmother— 
\e grannie flat. At that time we had heard a 
90d deal of evidence that the reason why 
ese families did not keep their aging par- 
its with them was the objection of their 
iildren to the grandparents being around. 


I quite agree with Senator Quart that the 
andparents are the best referrees—or, the 
andmother, I would say. 


Senator Quart: I would say the grandfather 
9) 


/ 

Senator McGrand: At about that time 
nold Toynbee—and we all recognize his 
ility—wrote an article on the decline of a 
Terent civilization throughout the history of 
2 world. He said that the western civiliza- 
n of today was the only civilization in his- 
‘y that put the old people out of their 
mes. He predicted dire consequences for 
iety in the long run. 

What is going to be the future of designing 
mes for old people? Is it going to be to 
ther exclude and separate the old people 
m their immediate families and grandchil- 
on, or will there be an attempt to put up 
nething that will accommodate three 
verations? 

Some of these old houses in Saint John, 
It a good many years ago, and which are 
w in the area of blight, were built to look 
er three generations, Should you restore 
im or should you build this type of housing 
t physically separates the families? 


i 

fr. Smith: I definitely do not believe—and 

2 not think anybody here does—in segrega- 

1. I cannot understand why anybody would 

‘want their parents in a home. This would 
my own personal view. I can see if it was 
ir mother-in-law, or something like that. 
ls, I think, is part of the problem. You 

‘€ two sets of families there. Who is 

ling in, who is going, and who is staying? 

| 


he Chairman: What Senator McGrand is 


ing is that nobody is staying. That is his 


at 


Ir, Smith: You cannot go from one 
veme to the other. You cannot have the 
dle community in the home. You would 
e two sets of in-laws, his and hers, and a 
ner and father. 
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Senator McGrand: That very seldom hap- 
pens. In North America’s largest Chinatown, 
which is the most densely populated area of 
the United States, there is the least crime of 
any part of the United States. And that is in 
New York’s Chinatown. It is the oldest person 
in the generation that makes the final deci- 
sion when it comes to family problems. 


Mr. Smith: With age goes wisdom. 


Senaior McGrand: That is right, but, you 
see, we have got away from that and all these 
social planners and this fantastic moderniza- 
tion does not seem to bring about any solu- 
tion. 


Mr. Smith: Has anybody told them? We 
tried to tell them about these planning prob- 
lems, and the importance of the family unit. 


Senator McGrand: The construction of 
homes is done by the real estate people and 
the construction industry. 


Senator Fournier: The next generation will 
exclude parents. They will not be allowed in 
their home. 


The Chairman: Getting back to your brief 
again, you talk about incentives to have the 
minimum wage increased. The minimuran 
wage, I think, in this province is $1.10 or 
$1.15: 


Mr. Smith: $1.15. 


The Chairman: Now, surely that is an 
important factor because the minimum wage 
at the federal level is $1.65, and those who are 
hired on federal jobs get that even within the 
province, which is a good thing. But, what 
have you people locally done to improve the 
minimum wage standard which has such an 
effect on the working poor particularly. 


Mr. Smith: I do not know if there is any- 
body in the audience that can answer that. I 
know I cannot. I have never done anything 
about it. 


Mr. Finigan, do you know anything about 
this? 


Mr. Finigan: Mr. Chairman, the minimum 
Wage comes under the Department of Labour 
and they review it constantly, and I believe 
the trouble they have is that industry can 
only pay so much. I do not know if we need 
the type of industry that pays $1.15—proba- 
bly we do, but I think the Department of 
Labour bows to these industries, They say 
“Well, if you raise the minimum wage, we 
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will move out of the province.” I think there 
is very little that we can possibly do our- 
selves although this has been discussed in the 
White Paper that the province has brought 
out. I think they are going to look at it along 
different lines, possibly along the lines of dif- 
ferent occupations and different reasons. 


I cannot see how we can do anything as 
citizens in the community unless we put pres- 
sure on the Department of Labour and have 
it raised. We also have to think along the 
line, “Are we going to lose this industry?” 


The Chairman: Mr. Smith, you spoke about 
a change in attitudes. That, I would gather, is 
a pretty local matter? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


The Chairman: What have you done to help 
change the attitudes of both the receiver and 
the giver? 


Mr. Smith: We have not done all that much 
actually, Mr. Chairman. As far as the receiver 
goes we are trying to inform these people this 
is a right as well as a privilege, but it is more 
a right, and we should in no way take away 
from their dignity. 

There was a time when you went up with 
your hand behind your back and your head 
down. This day is going and increasingly 
more so. We have to keep promoting this 
idea. 


I would like to get back to the second ques- 
tion, and that is as to work incentive. We put 
this in... 


The Chairman: Put what in? 


Mr. Smith: The work incentive when we 
brought up this point. We had in mind too the 
fact that the welfare recipient in many cases 
is better off financially than the fellow going 
out to work for 48 hours a week, so the 
fellow working is not going to work too long 
at that rate. 


The Chairman: What do you suggest? 


Mr. Smith: Well, we cannot take down the 
recipients rates because they are not enough 
as they are. Therefore we have to raise the 
minimum standards. There are no two ways 
about it. 


The Chairman: You could subsidize the 
working poor. 


Mr. Smith: You could subsidize them 
through social welfare, apparently, yes. 
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The Chairman: This is being done now in 
this province, and in almost every province 0: 
Canada to some extent at the moment, tc 
keep the working poor off welfare. 


Mr. Smith: As long as the person who i 
paying the man, the employer, is not abusing 
the social welfare. 


The Chairman: That is part of the problem. 


Mr. Smith: It is a very important par 
because I do not think the general publi 
would allow—I know I would not—the payin; 
out part of my taxes to subsidize the worl 
problem you had. 


The Chairman: We are assuming that whel 
you are subsidizing, you are subsidizin, 
people who are within the law. And if the 
are within the law you would do it and i 
they are paying starvation wages, you do ne 
do it. There is no argument on that, but yo 
say in the brief, speaking of the workin 
poor: 

It is this group of individuals who ar 
most inclined to surrender in despair an 
turn to rely solely on government orgar 
ized assistance programs such as Socle 
Assistance or Unemployment. 


The most startling figures we have are th 
ones from the City of Toronto and Mr. Ane 
erson, who is in charge of Welfare, and 
very capable man, told us that there wet 
30,000 persons in the City of Toronto who at 
working at their jobs and earning less tha 
they could receive if they were on welfare. 
am satisfied that the same thing is reflecte 
here. There would be no difference here. 
would be about the same thing so when ye 
say that they are most inclined to surrender, 
do not think that is right. There are son 
people who make up their minds they are ni 
going to surrender and they do not, but whe 
you bring in unemployment insurance, that 
another matter entirely. Are you referring 
unemployment insurance? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


The Chairman: The man pays for it. He h 
a right to it. He does not depend on you al 
me. He pays for it and the law says he ¢ 
draw it for so many weeks at such and such 
rate. We have no right to question that. 


Mr. Smith: The point we are getting 
here is that I still believe that if a man ¢ 
get $250 from Social Welfare and he can on 
get $200 from his job, plus the fact that j 
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ets all medical care on Social Welfare, he is 
fool if he does not take Social Welfare. 


The Chairman: He is not a fool because for 
ie last two days we have been listening to 
sople here who have said constantly there is 
ore to this whole business of life than a 
aintenance income and that sort of thing. 


This man is fighting desperately to main- 
in the things that he values. On the other 
md, we are to some extent responsible for 
itting him in that position. We can help him 
we want to, and we do want to, and we 
ight to do it here in the Province. 


Let me just ask you one more thing. In so 
r as services are concerned, which is a local 
atter, what have you people done in respect 
improving the services to the people on 
Ifare? 


Mr. Smith: The latest thing that has come 
out, as I said, is the White Paper on the 
egration of services which is coming in in 
> fall. This is past the planning stage. It is 
idy to be implemented now. Through this 
will be able to provide much more thor- 
sh service to welfare recipients as well as 
Id welfare clients. 


The Chairman: I think your supervisor 
licated that there was some possible inte- 
tion and improvement in services. I do not 
‘this ina belittling way, but whenever we 
ear On the scene across the country we 
f@ good honest-to-goodness witnesses who 
1e before us and say “Yes, we were just on 
verge of doing this before you got here.” 
are getting that until it becomes a little 
omfortable. We do not like saying to 
ple: “What did you do about this yester- 
; what did you do about it the day 
ore?“, because that is not our approach. 
the other hand it is bothering us. 


ir. Smith: Well, the thing is that there are 
nany different factors. One is that there is 
ew building going up and, therefore, we 
going to be together. We have already 
oduced a new approach. We are drafting 
is for this to finalize it. There is no use 
ing in something backwards. We are 
ng to make plans. 


istead of a family having possibly three 
kers, one is a Social Welfare worker, 
her on is the, another one handling a 
nile delinquent in the family and another 
handling parents, we will have one 
ker handling all the problems within the 
. Therefore you get to know the total 
Jy and the total problems of the family. 
242923 
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All these problems are related. The teenage 
delinquent as Senator Hastings mentioned— 
he may not be the cause of it but maybe his 
wife is the cause of it or the mother is the 
cause of it. All these things are inter-related. 


Senator Hastings: I fully agree that the 
wife is the cause of all the trouble. 


Mr. Smith, with respect to your previous 
remarks, we have had witness after witness 
from the Child Welfare group saying that 
time is running out for the studying of these 
problems, for White Papers and so forth; that 
we have got to start continuing research. We 
have got to start showing results. 

I am saying “we, not “you”, but they keep 
referring to the fact that time is running out. 
We just do not have it any longer. 


Mr. Smith: Obviously it is, senator, when 
you see the drug abuse and student protests 
and the destruction of public properties. 
Obviously somebody is lacking something, 
There are no two Ways about it. 


Senator Hastings: You have been speaking 
about poverty and the poor. We have got to 
start showing results. 


Mr. Smith: I agree. 


The Chairman: Mr. Smith, you said some- 
thing earlier. You are representing a social 
group here. The amount of subsidization in 
the Province of New Brunswick for the work- 
ing poor is minimal, but some of it is being 
done. What I do not understand is why the 
social workers have not said to the authori- 
ties: Mr. Smith is earning $200. He is working 
48 hours a week. He has got a family of five. 
He just cannot get by. If he was on relief he 
would receive $250. He is going to quit his job 
next week. We are going to have to pay him 
$250. Why do we not give him $50 in order to 
have him continue his job and perhaps help 
him upgrade himself? 

I use those figures as an example. Why 
have not the social workers done that? Why 
have not the social workers gone to the 
authorities and said, “This will save you 
money”, 


Mr. Smith: The White Paper is the result of 
this. We have passed this information on, and 
it is recognized now. There is the matter of 
legislation too, of course. 


The Chairman: Where is the particular ref- 
erence in the White Paper? I have readuit. i 
do not remember that but perhaps I missed 
something? Is it there some place? 
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Mr. Smith: What is that? 


The Chairman: The reference that you 
made about assistance to the working poor in 
that sense. 


Mr. Smith: I believe it is, yes. 


The Chairman: Can you identify it? I do 
not remember it. 


Mr. Finigan: Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
it says that in that particular area but the 
White Paper goes into the whole question of 
welfare and of economics, of levels of income, 
rates of pay and so on, and levels of 
education. 

Tt does not go into the narrow definition of 
the question of the poor house but I think one 
must understand that New Brunswick has 
just recently moved into the wider concept of 
bringing services to all people and this has 
come about after 50 or 100 years of a sort of 
feudal existence, where the municipalities 
operated welfare programs and I think we are 
going through our growing pains at this par- 
ticular time. 


The Chairman: Yes, I am glad you men- 
tioned that because of any subsidization that 
is made the Federal government pays 50 per 
cent. It may be difficult for you, of course, to 
pay the first 50 per cent. I know your prob- 
lem, but you see, you have got to reach for 
that first 50 because you are saving, aS was 
indicated, a vast sum of money. 


Miss Gale, did you want to say something? 


Miss Gale: You were asking the witness 
about why these social workers did not go to 
the government and speak about this kind of 
thing. You see, since the White Paper has 
been issued... 


The Chairman: It was a task force. 


Miss Gale: Yes. The Social Services Council 
organized a meeting in which we sort of 
simulated community programs over different 
segments of the community and we were 
asked to respond to the White Paper, which 
was done, and a lot of these recommendations 
have gone to the Provincial government. I 
just wanted to make that point. 


The Chairman: I am glad you did because 
the White Paper is certainly a good 
beginning. 

Mr. Stegmayer: I think, Mr. Chairman, the 
core of the White Paper is on page 30 and 31 
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which asks four specific questions. What the 
citizen is prepared to pay for the introduction 
of this program and I am lost for the other 
three, but I remember the first one. It is on 
page 30 or 31. 


The Chairman: It is on page 29 which you 
are looking at. Of course, these are very 
important questions. 


Mr. Stegmayer: They are the nub of the 
White Paper, sir. 


The Chairman: Yes. Mr. Smith, on behalf 
of the Committee I want to thank you for 
coming here today. This is a good brief. It 
contains a great deal of material that is very 
useful to us and very interesting, and with 
the conversation we have had this morning 
we have some understanding of the problem: 
that we did not have before, which is alway: 
very helpful. 


I want to convey to your group the 
appreciation of the Senate Committee for th 
time and effort that you put into the prepara 
tion of your brief. Would you also tell then 
that when they have documents issued by thi 
Senate of Canada they should read them. 


Mr. Stegmayer: May I make one bri 
comment? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Stegmayer: I think we should all than 
the Committee because the kind of searchin 
questions you have raised here will al 
stimulate our community to go further an 
become a little more active in things Ww 
might be doing. Thank you very much. 


The meeting adjourned. 


Upon resuming at 2.00 p.m. 


The Chairman: We have a brief from T! 
New Brunswick Association for the Advance 
ment of Coloured People. Sitting on my rig 
is Mr. Joseph Drummond, Executive Advis 
and Past President, Vice-Chairman of 
National Black Coalition of Canada, 2 
Chairman of the Welfare Committee, and 
native of the province. | 


Mr. Joseph S. Drummond, Executive Ady 
er and Past President, The New Brunswi 
Association for the Advancement of Coloui 
People: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairm 
and honourable members. | 

The New Brunswick Association for 1 
Advancement of Coloured People in Sa 
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John, New Brunswick, are concerned with 
ooverty as it affects the black minority in this 
particular area. 


For the purpose of this brief we are not 
onsidering poverty brought on by a protract- 
sd illness, or the death of a supporting 
spouse, but rather we are concerned with the 
ible-bodied workers who are willing to per- 
orm gainful employment at a decent wage 
ind with the same chance of vertical mobility 
is their white co-workers. We are confronted 
vith the man or woman who is prepared to 
yerform useful work and can find no work 
ivailable. 


We believe that there are two main factors 
o the poverty problem—one is economic pov- 
rty; the other social poverty—both of which 
re dehumanizing. Combined at one and the 
ame time they are fatal physically and psy- 
hologically. Black people in this area suffer 
rom both. 


The economic poverty is based on the func- 

ion of the education system to train people to 
ecome useful members of society. Secondly, 
he resistance of employers to employ minori- 
y persons (in this case black) capable of per- 
orming all types of work. A brief on the 
ducational system is being presented to you 
y the Council of Saint John Home and 
chool Association. Thirdly, economic poverty 
; portrayed in this area by employers hiring 
lacks mostly in semi-skilled or unskilled 
ositions causing the female partner to seek 
mployment to complement her husband’s 
ages or in some cases, because of the sea- 
nal nature of his job, she must support the 
amily for a number of months. In other 
ases, the black male is denied a job because 
f race. Although this is done in the most 
Ibtle manner imaginable, it happens. The 
amily then becomes a matriarchy, not a 
atriarchy, as should be expected when the 
lale is in the home. This in turn causes 
mily disruption which signifies again pover- 
y of the highest level. 


This type of poverty manifests itself in 
lany ways. Most would be classed as nega- 
ve in this society, which uses western con- 
pts for its value measurement, but since 
ley involve non-whites nobody worries 
out it. 


The most significant signs are alcoholism, 
‘ug use (both hard and soft), and violence 
gainst each other. This type of poverty was 
ritten about in the famous Monihan Report 
hich only made one person rich and he was 
hite. Black people are still poor as a result 
this report. 
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Further, we feel that in the economic por- 
tion of this brief we should add the plain and 
bitter facts about Saint John. A list of Saint 
John metro-area Board of Trade lists a total 
to 58 firms employing 100 or more employees. 
Twenty-four of the listed firms do employ or 
have employed at some time black people, 
while 34 have never employed blacks in any 
capacity. In a total of 18,960 employees shown 
in January 1966 for the 58 employers, 88 were 
black people. 

Looking a bit further again, we find that in 
a total of 264 employers shown in the area of 
industry, transportation, trade and services in 
the municipality of the County of Saint J ohn, 
and employing from 10-100 employees, 36 do 
employ or have employed black people; 228 
do not employ and have never employed 
blacks in any capacity. 

We black people understandably have 
expressed our plain unvarnished views and 
deep concern in numerous surveys and inter- 
views about the limited areas of employment, 
all seemingly to no avail. This society which 
educates its members to the “Protestant Eth- 
ic” with the exclusion of other ethics, most 
notably Afro-Canadians or Afro-Americans, 
find it hard to give gainful and meaningful 
employment to the products of this education- 
al system. This exclusion, both socially and 
economically, signifies to us a form of “cul- 
tural genocide”, which is a primary cause of 
poverty in our society as a whole, because it 
denies vertical mobility on the basis of 
individual ability because of race. 


Some of the areas in which the absence or 
under-representation of black people is par- 
ticularly conspicuous are as follows: 


1. Public Transportation (1) 
2. Banking, Trust and Finance Compa- 
nies (0) 


3. Real Estate (0) 

4. Public Accounting (0) 

5. Insurance (0) 

6. Newspaper Publishing (0) 

7. Telephone Communications (1) 

8. Retail Sales (3) 

9. Delivery Sales—Dairies, Bakeries (0) 
10. Broadcasting—TV and Radio (0) 


It is not unreasonable for one to expect that 
all levels of government should provide lead- 
ership in equal opportunity in employment. 
We have not found this to be the case. 

In looking first to the City of Saint John, 
there appears to be more or less token accep- 


tance of black people. We find one black ste- 
nographer, two policemen in a force of 175 
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policemen and three policewomen, and four 
labourers (plus two part time) under the 
umbrella of the corporation. It is particularly 
conspicuous. that there has never been a black 
fireman or salvage corps man in a force of 
196 employees. 

Provincially, we find an appreciable 
number of blacks as male and female attend- 
ants at the provincial hospital. With the 
exception of the New Brunswick Liquor Com- 
mission (one sales clerk) there are no black 
people employed in any other branches or 
departments of the provincial Government in 
Saint John. This includes all the agencies 
with the exception of the New Brunswick 
Institute of Technology. 

The federal Government has only given 
token acceptance to black people in the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Department 
of Public Works and Department of Trans- 
port. It is incomprehensible and inexcusable 
that the Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration office (employs 38) and the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue and the Canada 
Post Office do not employ any black people on 
a full time basis. Only two men are employed 
by the Department of Transport here in Saint 
John. It is a sat testimonial for Saint John 
when we find only four black women in all 
this city employed as stenographers. Not one 
other stenographer, secretary or typist, bank 
clerk or teller (and they are available), has 
been able to find an open door in Saint John’s 
business world. Young black men and women 
have been passing through the educational 
system and moving on to Toronto, Montreal, 
Boston and New York because of the prevail- 
ing negative attitudes about employment in 
this area as it concerns the black minority. 


The question or statement we then make, 
and it is to the point: How can we of the 
black minority expect economic justice when 
the “elite” of this city practise social injus- 
tice; ie, golf clubs, curling clubs, various 
lodges such as the Elk, R.A.O.B., Masonic 
Order, Shriners, etc. Social poverty or social 
and cultural deprivation, call it what you 
may, it is there. Even our government pays 
lip service to this in holding social functions 
at clubs or lodges which exclude black people 
every day, either blatantly or subtly; i.e., 
“sentlemen’s agreement”. 


We black people, in our quest for economic 
and social justice in Saint John are climbing 
a molasses mountain dressed in snow shoes 
while whites are riding the ski lift to the top. 
But we are on the march demanding a share 
in all that this country and city has to offer to 
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its citizens. A social and economic system that 
denies us less can, must and is to be 
challenged. i 

Poverty in itself can only be eliminated to 
a degree, by a different method of distribu- 
tion. At the present time, the masses, una- 
ware of it that they maybe, produce a high 
standard of living for the “elite”, who are in 
essence the ruling class of our society. If this 
is so, we can envisage the resistance by this 
minority group that the status quo remain, 
Therefore co-operation will be needed in 
order that there be a more equitable distribu. 
tion of goods produced by one society. We ask 
the committee if they have any views 01 
desires to change this system? 


Thank you. 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Drummond, can you 
tell us what is the population of the blac 
people in the City of Saint John? : 


Mr. Drummond: It fluctuates between 90) 
to 1,000 people. On births it goes up, but wi 
have had a lot of deaths in our community 
and a lot of outward migration of our youn; 
people who, as I said, pass through th 
system. 


Senator Fournier: Is the population ir 
creasing? 


Mr. Drummond: No, it has decreased sine 
the turn of the century. Up to 1926 we use 
to have a stable population of black people ¢ 
about 4,500, who were visible blacks. 


Senator Fournier: How long ago was it the 
you had 4,500? 


Mr, Drummond: Forty-five hundred ju 
before the war, then it started to drop, an 
drop, and drop. | 


Senator Fournier: How many are you no\ 
approximately? 


Mr. Drummond: Nine hundred to a thot 
sand. Every time the plane or train goes 01 
there are a couple on it. 


Senator Fournier: How many famili 
would that be? 


Mr. Drummond: Roughly, that would 1 
about 230 or 240 families. I am not a statis! 
cian and it is hard to try to get that. 


Senator Fournier: Do you all reside in tl 
one section of the city? | 


Mr. Drummond: No, we do not. We a 
spread out. The largest population areas 4 
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the place where I live in the Crescent Valley 
area, the old Black River Road area, and the 
spark Road area. Those are your largest 
sopulation areas of black people within this 
sity. 


Senator Fournier: Would you know about 
he population of coloured people in the Fred- 
iricton area? 


Mr. Drummond: Not offhand, not having 
ived there. Going up there all the time I 
vould say about 300 to 400, roughly. That is a 
ery rough figure, it could be give or take. 


Senator Fournier: What about the schools? 
Te you all going to the same school? No 
»parate schools? 

_Mr. Drummond: No; but the school is all 
eared to the white majority. We have been 
eglected, sadly neglected in the schools. It 
as been a calculated neglect. We have never 
arned anything about ourselves. When I 
ume through the school system the only 
ling you saw concerning black people was 
ttle Black Sambo. After we reacted and 
‘ey took that out it left three lines in the 
istory book: black people were slaves, They 
vuld sing and dance. They were happy. 
That is no life at all, geared to the white 
Mority. It is the same as Indians. I don’t 
lve the right to speak for Indians, but I do 
ant my history. I had to learn from my 
andmother that William Hall, V.C., was a 
a man and yet every other V.C. winner in 
nada is well portrayed in the history books 
» across the country. I won’t say this area 
ne. 


Senator Fournier: I want to make a last 
‘mark here. Your list of employment in the 
ilustries—I am not going to use the word 


() 


tocking”, but it does surprise me. 


Mr. Drummond: It is no surprise for the 
‘ck people. 


senator Fournier: The difficulties you have 
‘wh employment and some of the employers 
’'e and the small number of coloured people 
It are employed, I deplore the situation, not 
Owing the facts. I hope some of my col- 
Sues will enlarge on that. 


nator Hastings: Mr. Drummond, you 
tieated the migration of the black people 
(n the Saint John area to the cities like 
‘onto and Montreal. Is that migration as a 
‘centage greater or less than the ordinary 
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migration of the white people from the Mari- 
times to those areas? 


Mr. Drummond: No. It is a great majority 
of our people who are leaving, not only young 
people, there are old people and also the mid- 
dle-aged people who after their sons and 
daughters have gone on a lot say “Come with 
us. It is a little bit better up here.” Away they 
go. 


Senator Hastings: Is it a greater or lesser 
percentage than that of the whites who are 
doing the same? 


Mr. Drummond: It would be about the 
same if we had the same numbers of popula- 
tion. It is about on a par. 


Senator Hastings: Migration from the Mari- 
times is no greater for the black man than for 
the white man. 


Mz. Drummond: We can’t afford it though, 
because our community is so small. We want 
to keep the community here. 


The Chairman: If they are leaving to 
improve their way of life, have You ior ica 
right to say no? They want to move from 
here to there because they think they are 
improving themselves, What is wrong with 
that? 


Mr. Drummond: We don’t have the right to 
tell them no, but the only thing I would say is 
this has been our home here and most of us 
black people who are born in Saint John have 
been here for generation upon generation. I 
feel we should be able to earn a living in our 
home. I feel this very strongly that I should 
have the right to earn a living in my own 
home town as a born Afro-Canadian. 


Senator Hastings: Not in Canada? 


Mr. Drummond: I prefer to live in Saint 
John. I like Saint John. It has its bad points, 
but we stay and fight. 


Senator Hastings: Are you the only group 
that are working in the interests of the black 
minority? 


Mr. Drummond: No. There is another group 
here, I think it is called Probe, or something 
like that. We are the only group that brings 
things to the fore and stands up and tells it as 
it should be. In our welfare work our Associa- 
tion has members who go around and visit 
our elderly black citizens. We see they get 
food. We appear at the welfare office if they 
are afraid at the officialdom, we appear for 
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them and find out their rights and what they 
are entitled to. Also, we appear for the young 
people. We keep them in school. We have a 
scholarship in our Association which gives 
four black university students roughly $600 a 
year. Last year we decided to take the chil- 
dren of one-parent families and try to keep 
them in school by giving them a small schol- 
arship. These are children who are in the 
senior high school and that helps keep them 
in lunches and pants, or a dress for a girl, 
and they don’t feel embarrassed when they go 
out. This is what we have done. 


Senator Hastings: It has been recommended 
time and again that there has to be a change 
of attitude between the have and have-nots 
before we will ever come near a solution to 
this poverty problem. In your experience, sir, 
in the last 20 years, have you seen any 
change in attitude between the WASP and 
the black? 


Mr. Drummond: WASP is a word I don’t 
use any more. I keep up with the times, sir, 
but I won’t use the other word. 


The only change I have seen in this prov- 
ince is that we have a Human Rights Com- 
mission, of which I am a member, I am one of 
the commissioners. There have always been 
people who we can convert but unfortunately 
they are in the minorities always. Attitudes 
don’t change and I don’t think that I or 
anyone else should be in the business of 
trying to change attitudes because you cannot 
pass legislation to change what is in a man’s 
mind. No, attitudes have not changed that 
much to me. 


Senator Hastings: With respect to the edu- 
cation system, can you give me the percent- 
age or the number that have gone through 
university? 


Mr. Drummond: We have had, I figure, 
roughly about six who went through. I am 
speaking of our own blacks who are native- 
born here who went to U.N.B. and St. 
Thomas. 


Senator Hastings: And high school? 


Mr. Drummond: High school is quite a bit 
more than that. I would not say Saint John 
High School. Our kids are usually streamed to 
the vocational school. You have heard the 
brief from the Home and School Association. 
They are taught trades which are filed up 
already or are of no use to most of them. I 
heard somebody speak of the barber course. 
A lot of our kids are taught this trade and 
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there is no black barber shop here, not even ¢ 
black barber in the city now. We used t 
have two. Some of them are taught the peri. 
pheral trade such as beauty culture and they 
can’t get a job in a beauty parlour. Maybe 
one or two get a job, but for all the people 
taught the trade or profession, whatever yol 
want to call it, the representation in th 
beauty shops is horrible. They are bein; 
taught your old trades of cook and domestic 
that sort of thing. | 


Senator Hastings: Are there a_ sizabl 
number in the Manpower retraining pro 
gram? | 

Mr. Drummond: In the Technical Institut 
there was a sizable number last year. 


Senator Hastings: I am saying “retraining’ 
not “training”. | 

Mr. Drummond: No, not with Manpowe 
You hear most of the complaints from th 
young blacks around here that there is no us 
going to Manpower, all they do is give you. 
song and a dance. I have seen the song an 
dance the counsellors give, and if I was in th 
employment field hunting a job of an 
description that would be the last place 
would go. 


The Chairman: You do know they pla 
many people through Manpower. They have 
record of many, many placements whereve 
they operate and being far from perfect the 
nevertheless do a very presentable job acroi 
the country. I don’t know why it should t 
condemned so much here. We have heal 
criticism, but that is not generally the cas¢ 


j 


Senator McGrand: Mr. Drummond is reife 
ring to the blacks? 


The Chairman: No, he is generally cove 
Manpower for everybody. | 
| 


Mr. Drummond: No, I am not, sir. I am ju 
talking about the black people, if I may } 
excused to say that, sir. Black people al 
black youth and middle-aged, and of cour! 
the elderly blacks, it is no use of them goin 
I have gone myself with them trying to ta) 
to these counsellors to send people who | 
know have been qualified either in the cH 
mercial field or the secretarial field or t 
typing field, and some who could be train 
in banks as tellers. They say “We would lo 
to send you. You know there is no discrimir 
tion here. The employer just told me the i 
is filled.” As far as I am concerned it is? 
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horrible record this Manpower has right here. 
You can go to Fredericton and you can see 
_ black clerks in Fredericton. I don’t know why 
it is impossible to do it here. They have not 
made any effort as far as I am concerned. 


The Chairman: Who has not made any 
effort? 


Mr. Drummond: The Manpower people. 


The Chairman: Why would they make it in 
Fredericton, and not here? 


Mr. Drummond: I can’t answer that, sir. 
Perhaps my colleague, my brother Fred 
Hodges could answer that. 


Mr. Fred Hodges: I don’t stand for Man- 
power. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Drummond, you men- 
tioned that a number of coloured folks leave 
‘for lack of opportunity here. Do you hear 
from them that they are being better treated 
‘in the other parts of Canada to which they 
go? 

Mr. Drummond: Well, far away fields al- 
ways look greener. Even though there is the 
“same discrimination, as far as I am concerned, 
that exists in Montreal and Toronto, at least 
you can get paid a little bit better for under- 
/going it. The dollar bill always helps. I have 
even met some in Atlanta when I was down 
‘there in the spring, two blacks from New 
‘Brunswick in of all the unlikely places— 
Atlanta, Georgia. They were there. 


Senator Quart: The discrimination is dread- 
ful. Do many of the coloured folks return here 
after they have been to greener pastures? 


_ Mr. Drummond: Some return for visits and 
some don’t return at all. Some come back 
having been unable to cope with the larger 
city life, the environment, and various things. 


_ Senator Quart: I was very, very interested 
in what you said regarding the money that 
you give for scholarships. I don’t know how 
you get it. How do you succeed in raising 
money? Is it through your own group? 

| Mr. Drummond: We have angels and also 
some of our own black people who do have a 
few cents and they all chip in and try and do 
‘t. Some people say the money comes from a 
communist source. I fail to see any coming 
o‘ Russia, although I would accept it. 

| Senator Quart: You would accept commu- 
hist angels? 
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Mr. Drummond: Yes. 


Senator Quart: I think it is very regrettable 
that things are as they are. 


Senator McGrand: Going back to the ques- 
tion of migration that Senator Hastings asked 
you about. He wanted to know if the migra- 
tion rate among blacks was greater than the 
migration rate among whites. You gave the 
impression it was the same. If the black popu- 
lation of Saint John was 4,500 people some 50 
years ago and is down now to 1,000, then the 
migration rate among blacks must have been 
higher than among whites. 


Mr. Drummond: I realize I did give him 
that impression. Thank you, senator. It has 
been greater than whites. 


We used to have a saying here in the black 
community of Saint John, and I think you 
almost used it yesterday. Every time over in 
Digby the boat blew all the people came on 
the underground railway and stayed here six 
months and when they heard the train blow 
that was the other part of the underground 
railway and they went to greener pastures 
and it was always full. In the days of the old 
Boston boat, that is when you really saw 
migration. The black people from here are 
going every day. 


Senator McGrand: You were asked why 
they go to the larger cities. Of course, the 
larger the city the greater the turnover of 
opportunities and jobs, and naturally anybody 
who comes from here will perhaps do better 
in a large city. On the other hand, in Toronto 
and places like that we heard about so many 
people from the Maritimes, and that meant 
mostly the white people, who went to Toronto 
or to Montreal and they ended up on welfare. 
In no case was a black person mentioned as 
having gone on welfare. 


In Montreal I asked the question as to the 
number who were on relief in Montreal and I 
asked “What about the Caribbean popula- 
tion?” I had heard there were people from the 
Caribbean there. The man who spoke said 
they only had one or two on relief. The 
impression I got from it was the black com- 
munity in Montreal or in Toronto makes an 
effort to look after its people and not let them 
go on relief. 


Mr. Drummond: This is what we call a soul 
concept, although I would have to disagree 
with part because there are a couple on wel- 
fare of our community who live in Toronto, 
but very small. I think it is very small in 
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regard to the numbers, in relationship to the 
numbers. It is true that the Caribbean com- 
munity does help and it is true that some 
parts of the Canadian black community try to 
help each other from going on to welfare. 
That is why we call it the soul concept. It 
goes back to the thing of all for one and one 
for all. 


Senator McGrand: You mentioned there 
were more people in Manpower in Frederic- 
ton than Saint John. You have that impres- 
sion. I think you are perhaps a little optimis- 
tic. I would like to know how many blacks 
are employed there before I will agree they 
are getting any better treatment up there 
than they are getting here. 


Senator Hastings: Were you not saying 
more employed in the Manpower office? 


Mr. Drummond: That is the office of Man- 
power. They have two typists who are 
employed in the office in Fredericton, I saw 
them two weeks ago myself. There is one girl 
in the office of the Department of Justice. 
Again in Saint John we lag behind, yet we 
have an organization that goes out and tries 
to confront them. 


Senator McGrand: There was a black girl 
working for the Department of Health 25 
years ago and she got married and went to 
Boston. 


Mr. Drummond: I have a good idea who 
you mean. I won’t quote any name. 


Senator Fergusson: There was a black ste- 
nographer that worked in the office of which I 
was in charge in Fredericton in the late for- 
ties. I suppose that would be about the same 
time. She did a wonderful job and we thought 
she was a wonderful employee. 


I am interested in what Senator McGrand 
says about Fredericton. Do you feel there is 
any more consideration for the black people 
jin Fredericton than there is in Saint John? 


Mr. Drummond: I cannot speak for the 
white community in any place because I don’t 
know their values. They are hard to keep 
tabs on, to tell you the truth, as far as I am 
concerned, and I believe in speaking my 
mind. 

If there seems to be this attitude in Freder- 
icton and the government offices, both feder- 
ally and provincially, I think it should be 
carried all through the province wherever 
you find black people. 
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In our own welfare office I heard them 
speak of the task force in great glowing terms 
for two days now. I would like to take excep-) 
tion to these glowing terms because even) 
though the task force is needed and the White 
Paper on Social Reform is needed, they) 
neglected to have the black community or the 
Indian community as members of the task 
force. I don’t mean the bourgeois blacks, but 
the blacks who know what it is like to stretch | 
out a meal of Kraft dinner and bologna. 


On the Welfare Appeal Board they do not 
have any blacks or Indians. I am not speaking 
for the Indians because I don’t have that] 
honour, but what does another man from) 
Mount Pleasant know of the condition of the’ 
black man or woman who is down in the! 
nitty-gritty when they come to appeal? They 
do not have the articulation to appeal and) 
they are afraid of the red tape and official- 
dom. That is why I take great exception. 
Until they get people on there who represent 
the two communities then it is useless to us 
black people. 


Senator McGrand: Are you a member of) 
the Human Rights Commission? | 


Mr. Drummond: Yes. 


The Chairman: As a matter of fact you 
have just brought in a report which the 
Council endorsed recommending that the 
matter of human rights be really enforced in 
this community rather than just tolerated. 


Mr. Drummond: That is the Volunteer 
Committee. It is called the Mayors’ Commit- 
tee on Human Rights. I am vice chairman of 
that. My appointment is a provincial appoint-| 
ment. I am a Human Rights Commissioner. 


The Chairman: I am talking about the May- 
ors’ Committee. 


Mr. Drummond: Yes. We just brought this 
in. 
The Chairman: You said you don’t under-) 
stand the white man. 


Mr. Drummond: The white community. | 

The Chairman: Now seven generations in| 
Saint John of Drummonds and almost 15 
years in the navy or in the forces, what don’t 
you understand about your fellow man? || 


Mr. Drummond: I cannot understand somé 
of their hypocritical ways, some of their two: 
faced manners. I have been here for many 
generations but you never know how to tak: 


_ them. One day they are your friend and the 
_next day there is a knife in your back and 
this has happened consistently, sir. 


The Chairman: It happens to us whites, too. 
_ Mr. Drummond: Yes. I can’t understand 
|their ways. Even though we think we know 
them I just don’t understand them. 


Senator Inman: What principally do you 
black people work at in this town? What do 
you really make a living at when you are 
Morking? 


| Mr. Drummond: In this community most 
people here work either at the CPR on the 
‘docks or over in the pulp and paper company, 
jand the sugar refinery has been the principal 
employer ever since its erection. All you have 
to be is black and go there and you can 
almost get a job like that. There have been a 
few who broke through into the skilled fields, 
very, very few. Some who have have forgot- 
ten their roots in the black community and 
they become what we call black men ina 
white mask. They have completely forgotten 
‘heir brothers and sisters who have not been 
ble to break through. 


| Senator Inman: You find no discrimination 
nm those industries you speak of? 
Mr. Drummend: I will 


i 
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ask brother Hodges, 
lown there. Perhaps he 


can answer. 


Senator McGrand: You don’t get the skilled 
rade at the sugar refinery. You get the 
hanual labour. 


| Mr. Hodges: In the textile refinery since the 
‘air Employment Practices Act in the prov- 
ice they have been elevated to supervisory 
‘aff. In other places where the agreement 
oes not have a seniority clause we have to 
attle for the supervisory staff. All companies 
ave their prejudiced supervisors, after all 
ley haven’t been trained to recognize the 
ict that there are others in the community 
tat have the right to certain jobs because of 
leir ability and not because of their race or 
‘ligious principles. We have yet to break 
‘em all down. 

| 


‘The Chairman: Mr. Hodges, as a labour 
lan you would be the first to insist on senior- 
r Over colour or a ything else, would you 
j 


t? 3 
Mr. Hodges: It is advantageous. 


The Chairman: This is what you would 
—you would insist upon seniority. 
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Mr. Hodges: As long as it is advantageous, 
yes, I would. 


The Chairman: The contract would call for 
ibs 

Mr. Hodges: Well, seniority and all these 
things... 


The Chairman: You mean they don’t mean 
anything? 


Mr. Hodges: As a lawyer, do they? 


The Chairman: Of course they do. To me 
they do. 


Mr. Hodges: I may say, senator, that we 
have lost quite a few arbitration cases on 
seniority. 


The Chairman: I don’t understend this view 
at all. It puzzles me to learn that there are 
people who enter into contracts and have no 
respect for them the minute they enter into 
them. 


Mr. Hedges: Honourable people. 


The Chairman: All people as I find them 
are honourable people. I find very few dis- 
honourable ones. 


Senator Hastings: Does this subtle discrimi- 
nation or racism, as you have described it to 
us and as it exists in Saint John, exist only 
against the black people, or are there other 
groups suffering the same? 


Mr. Drummond: We are the largest minori- 
ty group who are non-white. I would assume 
that it would exist between, shall we say, the 
native peoples if they were here. I shall 
assume it would exist between the metis if 
they were here. It does exist against some 
other groups who accept it so long as it is not 
a physical thing. Saint John is not the only 
place it exists, it exists all through Canada. 


Senaior Hastings: I can only conclude by 
trying to answer your question. You asked 
the committee if we have any views or 
desires to change the system. I think the 
chairman of this committee has said many 
times in his report to the Senate that our 
purpose in being here is to change the system 
and eradicate poverty and anything that has 
contributed to poverty. 


Mr. Drummond: We used to ask in a little 
song, sir, an old slavery spiritual: How long, 
oh lord, how long? 
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Senator Hastings: Did you hear me saying 
this morning we haven’t got the time? 


Mr. Drummond: I know that. 


Senator Fergusson: I was interested in Mr. 
Drummond’s talking about scholarships to 
help his students. Do you raise the money 
amongst yourselves or does anyone else con- 
tribute it? It seems to me that many people 
would be interested in helping if they knew 
about it. 


Mr. Drummond: As a matter of confidence I 
am not allowed to say any names, but we do 
raise a little bit ourselves and I respect this 
person’s confidence. They help us and they 
are not black. 

A Miss Annette Hill, who died in Boston a 
number of years ago, has left to the black 
people who reside in the Maritimes and 
Ontario—you have to be black, male and Prot- 
estant—a scholarship worth $1 million. It will 
be given to black males from all of the prov- 
inces except Newfoundland, the Prairies and 
British Columbia. This money was discovered 
by a new employee of student tuition who I 
guess was trained as a lawyer on the side. It 
is called the Annette S. Hill Scholarship and 
we are trying to get all the mechanics of 
trying to get at this money. It is tied up. 


Senator Fergusson: You will probably have 
plenty of applicants for this. 


Mr. Drummond: We have them already and 
we haven’t even got the money yet. 


Senator Fergusson: That is very interesting. 
I don’t see why just males. I think that the 
women need an education too. 


Mr. Drummond: Yes. It is only black Prot- 
estant males, and I am a Catholic one! 


Senator Inman: Do you have many of your 
young people interested in furthering their 
education with these scholarships? 


Mr. Drummond: Yes, they all are. Every 
young black around here realizes that in 
order to beat the system he has to get educat- 
ed and even though it is their kind of educa- 
tion he must have that in order to get in to 
where he or she wants to get in and then he 
can develop his own intelligence after. 


Senator Inman: Do you find among your 
young people the same generation gap? 


Mr. Drummond: No, I don’t find it. I am not 
hung up with the generation gap at all. My 
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grandmother when she said something that 
was it. Yes, there was a gap all right! I don’ 
find the generation gap. I am not hung up on 
that. 


Senator Inman: I think you people are very 
family conscious. 


Mr. Drummond: We have to be in order tc 
survive. This is how we have survived on the 
continent for 400 years by being family con. 
scious. We haven’t lived but we have sur: 
vived 400 years. 


Senator Inman: The white people coulk 
take a lesson from that. 


Senator Quart: I come from the Province 0 
Quebec. I am not French but I respect m} 
co-citizens and I understand them very much 
I have been across Canada many times and _ 
think there is great discrimination agains 
them in many cases, much more former! 
than now. Don’t be too discouraged, it ma; 
work out just as well. 

You talk about Manpower and that there 1 
not any communication between you ani 
Manpower. Would it be better if Manpowe 
had a coloured field worker who would g) 
into the areas and talk with your people an 
give them confidence to come to Manpower 
Would that be desirable? 


Mr. Drummond: Thank you very much. 
was wondering how I could shoot this one i 
They did a pilot project in Halifax about tw 
years ago and Manpower put an office 0 
Gottingen Street and they took two black me 
from the community to work in the offic 
The black men were not trained social worl 
ers. The oldest one was my cousin. They we 
around and gathered up the applicants fi 
jobs and took them to their jobs and the 
interceded with the managers. It was a whol 
successful operation. 


A report was written on it for the fed 
Government and that report has not be 
released to any black organization in Canat 
since it went to Ottawa. We would like | 
know where it is at. The Human Rights Cor 
missions have asked for it and the Nation 
Black Coalition asked for it and the Bla‘ 
United Front has asked for it. We get nothiy 
but pious platitudes. 


Senator Quart: Don’t accept the pious pla) 
tude. Use a bit of non-parliamentary langua: 
in your letters. 


Senator Fournier: Was the report favour 
ble? 


| 
| Mr. Drummond: It was very favourable. So 
favourable it was only supposed to be a pilot 
project and it is still going and that is two 
years. 


| The Chairman: What report are you refer- 
ting to? 

Mr. Drummond: It is called the Manpower 
Centre on Gottingen Street in Halifax. It is 
tituated in the heart of the black and white 
‘ommunity there. There is an influx of new 
mmigrants and stores and businesses on that 
treet. We have never been able to get a copy 
if this report. 


Senator Hastings: I have one supplemen- 
ary question to ask. Are the French in this 
rea discriminated against? 


Mr. Drummond: I would like to answer 
lour question, but I don’t have the right to 
oeak for another group. I am not speaking 
or all black people. I am only speaking for 
ae NBAACP blacks. 


| 
t 


The Chairman: And he has made it clear he 
speaking for the people in this city because 
2 does not speak for the blacks across the 
Juntry. 


‘Senator Hastings: He indicated at the time 
lat discrimination did exist against the 
tis. 

‘The Chairman: If they were here there 
‘ould be discrimination against them, I think 
» said. 


Senator Hastings: The French are here. 
Mr. Drummond: I couldn’t say. 


‘The Chairman: Let me say to you, Mr. 
‘ummond, that this committee has had a 
7 sad and uncomfortable hour, something 
at will trouble our conscience for a great 
al of time. Discriminatiion in any form is 
2rehensible and it is more so in its present 
atext. You can believe that, because most 
)us have had dealings with it a very long 
le. 


‘do not want to leave you without saying 
hit if you have read the record of the Senate 
Famittee on Poverty on July 25 you will 
2w that I said on behalf of the committee: 
Tat there had been no change in the distri- 
ion of income in Canada for 20 years. That 
‘aes from the Economie Council. That 
ans, in plain, ordinary English, that the 
got richer and the poor got poorer. That 
ust what it means. So the income distribu- 
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tion must be changed in order to correct the 
poverty situation. That is the crux of the 
whole business. How you do it is not the 
easiest thing in the world because somebody 
has got to give up something for somebody 
else. You have been through that all your life, 
and you know how easy it is to get people to 
give up things. It is the kind of approaches 
that you can make. 

We are not here to tear down the system, 
but the system needs changes and modifica- 
tions, and that is the purpose of our visit 
here; otherwise we would not have come. We 
could have learned all there was to learn 
sitting at home. We have heard here talk 
about a change in attitude that is necessary 
from the bottom and from the top. There are 
two changes that must come about, and that 
is not very easy either. 


We have had responsible people come 
before us here who said that a man has a 
right to certain things, and one of his rights is 
a job, and if he has not got a job then the 
responsibility is upon the state or community 
to provide an alternative. 


These are things that have to be weighed. 
We try to listen to the people and we have 
had a very good response in this city. We are 
trying to talk to them about their problem 
and we want them to talk to us about their 
problem. We can learn from them and we can 
get our message across to them, that they 
have got to get into the ball game in order to 
get some decent results. It is part of their 
problem. They are not the problem. They 
must help in the solution and without them 
we cannot soive it. We have to consider what 
we can afford and when we can afford it and 
how soon we can reach those goals. Those are 
our problems. 


In 20 minutes you have given us a great big 
headache. Thank you. 


We shall now hear the Family Services of 
Saint John. On my right is Miss Florence 
Christie, the Executive Director; and next to 
her is Mrs. W. R. Forsythe, a board member. 
Mrs. Christie will present the brief. 


Miss Florence Christie, Executive Director, 
Pamily Services, Saint John: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. I am delighted to have 
this opportunity to present the views and 
recommendations of the Family Services. We 
are a private and non-sectarian family agency 
and our purpose is to do anything appropriate 
in the way of social service that will help to 
strengthen the family and family life 
generally. 
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Now from our experience over the years in 
trying to serve families and help them we 
know that poverty, particularly if it exists 
over a period of time, has a very adverse 
affect on family life. We realize that one 
cannot minimize the economic deprivation 
that the poor suffer, but we would like to 
stress in particular cultural deprivation and 
some of the psychological effects of poverty. 
We believe that these do more to handicap a 
person in improving his own situation and in 
being able to compete on fairly equitable 
terms with other people. 


When it is not profitable for a person to 
decide to subscribe for a magazine or a news- 
paper, when it is not possible to supply 
hockey equipment for children, when it is not 
possible to go to a concert or a movie, or it 
may not be possible to let the children have 
some advantages that others more fortunate 
than they have; or if they do attempt to 
provide it it must be at a sacrifice of some of 
the basic needs; then parents really begin to 
know and experience the meaning of poverty 
and get that sense of having failed somehow 
that makes for people being disheartened and 
discouraged. 


We tend too much in our society to group 
the poor together in a lump and we label 
them and we view them with some mistrust 
and we tend to alienate them. This kind of 
alienation is compounded by our housing 
situation. This tends to force people into 
living in certain areas of the city, or certain 
parts of the housing projects, and there it is 
very difficult for a family to maintain the 
privacy that is necessary to them, to maintain 
good standard, to maintain human dignity. To 
make matters even more difficult society 
places such a premium on material posses- 
sions and this contrast between the haves and 
have-nots is always emphasized day after day 
by the kind of TV and radio advertising that 
goes on all the time, along with the constant 
and seductive kind of pressures that come 
from finance companies, that come from 
firms. If parents cannot stand up to this then 
they slip into all kinds of difficulties and pres- 
sures by either having to keep up payment on 
possessions they have purchased, or the 
almost uneven struggle of trying to keep up 
payments on loans and if they miss a pay- 
ment the interest mounts up. 


They are also discriminated against in 
being the group that is hardest hit by the 
housing shortage and being the group that is 
hardest hit when prices rise and inflation 
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occurs, and when neither welfare benefits nor 
wages keep pace with the rising cost of living. 


Now we have certain recommendations that 
we would like to discuss with you today that 
apply to the poor as a group. There are cer- 
tain services and assistance that we feel 
would be beneficial to this whole group if this 
can be provided. Some of these you have 
heard before and we will have to re-empha- 
size them. 

First of all, I would like to mention the 
great need for a system of organized legal aid 
that should be available. This group of poor, 
more than anyone else, do need this kind of 
protection. They are pretty ignorant of the 
law, fearful of the law, and they haven’t any 
idea about their legal rights and the remedies 
and actions that are available to them. 


In this regard too we see Family Courts, 
which is a resource for even a broader group, 
being especially needed for these families. 
The poor feel more comfortable in the more 
informal atmosphere of a Family Court. Many 
times the difficulties that they are going about 
are of a domestic nature or around support 
and here they do get the assistance that they 
need in a way that is not available through 
other courts. 

We think too that Family Planning Clinics 
are very much needed and should be part of 
our general public health program, and that 
there should be public education with regard 
to this. We know of many families with a 
large number of children who really did not 
wish to have that size of family and they, 
along with others, should be able to avail 
themselves of facilities that would help them 
to space and be able to regulate the number 
of their children. 


One need that gets overlooked sometimes is 
when the poor own property there should be 
some sort of plan that would make aid availa- 
ble to them for repairs so they could if at all 
possible remain in their own home. 


We believe that day nurseries, day care OI 
day facilities is a great need. I know this has 
been stressed by many groups. There are Ss0 
many working mothers these days, many in 
this group we are talking about of necessity, 
who needs this kind of service and protection 
for their children. We feel from efforts to try 
to get this kind of facility established that it 
can only be established if there is government 
aid. 


Perhaps here we come into the problem 
about the Canada Assistance Plan and the 
fact that this is a matching kind of arrange 


nent with 50 per cent having to come from 
the provinces, so we don’t always succeed in 
setting the aid that has been made available 
decause of the fact the province is not in a 
osition to be able to put into effect these 
orovisions. 

_ We see Manpower training and retraining 
wrograms needing to be increased and we also 
1ope that some lowering of the academic 
‘equirement can be achieved for some of 
he courses. 


One need that we feel presents itself as a 
vossible step in the near future is the increas- 
og of family and youth allowances to help 
his group. This would help the larger fami- 
les and is very much needed. 

There are special services for the aged such 
Ss Meals on Wheels, homemaker services, day 
entres, that would make life much more 
earable and secure and healthy for these 
lider people. Again many private groups can 
nly do it if there was some subsidization by 
1e Government. 

We feel very strongly that supplementary 
ssistance should be made available to the 
forking poor. Many of them through lack of 
dueation and no particular skills find it 
apossible to get employment. that yields 
aough income to meet the needs of the 
irger families. We believe that minimum 
ages should be reviewed and _ revised 
oward and this, too, would help the working 
dor, and coming to the group who are 
ready on welfare we urge that the benefits 
2 increased. At the present the level of 
‘sistance is inadequate and this particularly 
yplies to food, and we would like to see it 
ranted in relation to the size of family and 
) maximum put on as is sometimes done on 
e total amount available to a family or on 
rtain items of assistance. 


We think that medicines and drugs sub- 
tibed by doctors should be provided free. In 
ir Own province the small participatory fee 
at recipients have to pay, even though it 
plies to just a few prescriptions, and there 
n be a waiver of it as well, it prevents 
dship. It depends on the time of the 
onth. If they have to get medicine after the 
‘st of the month, or after the family allow- 
ce day it is not too bad, but let it fall 
itween and it presents all kinds of 
ficulties. 

We feel too very strongly that if the incen- 
‘e to work is going to be maintained at all 
sre has to be a change that allows welfare 
sipients to keep some of. their part-time 
mings and be able to meet some of the real 
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needs they have and have a hope of improv- 
ing their situation. 

We also think benefits should be continued 
for a period when a welfare recipient does 
get employment, and that it should not be cut 
off before he has a chance to adjust to his 
situation. 

We are concerned about the children of the 
poor, We feel somehow that many efforts 
should be focused on helping them. Somehow 
they have to be given a start in life that is 
much better than their parents enjoyed and 
therefore we very much advocate programs 
that would enrich the lives of these children 
and would foster their continuance at school 
and with their education. 

We feel that until there is better communi- 
cation and better attitudes between a number 
of groups that we won’t be able to achieve 
the kind of situation that we want and we 
urge this between government and the poor 
and between the government and the general 
public. We feel a special effort needs to be 
made to educate the middle class so that they 
have some idea of what poverty means, and 
some of the indignities and discrimination 
that are being directed towards the poor. We 
single them out because any benefits or 
changes that are to be brought about can only 
be brought about if the majority has an 
understanding and really cares and is pre- 
pared to support it. 


We think that some changes are needed 
very much in the kind of investigation proce- 
dure that goes on in welfare. Much of this is 
insincere, it is very demeaning and the thing 
that the poor object to most. We believe that 
some sort of self-declaration procedure would 
work very satisfactorily, particularly on the 
basis of establishing the continuing eligibility. 
If this were done time would be released to 
the personnel of the welfare department that 
could be very much better employed in 
having good communication with people and 
time to give more services which are needed 
very urgently. 


Then our next point we feel very strongly 
about too, and that is that government aid 
should be made available for the appointment 
of community development workers in areas 
where there is a concentration of the poor. I 
am sure, Mr. Chairman, that you and the 
others have heard about some of the efforts 
that are being made in Saint John in the 
Crescent Valley area and in the south end. It 
seems to me this is one of the most hopeful 
aspects to get the low income families, includ- 
ing the poor, involved in self-help projects, 
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and im helping to get their own community 
developed to provide a more satisfactory and 
satisfying life for the residents. 


Then we go on to commend you and the 
members of your committee upon the very 
fine job you are doing and we know that 
there will be some very important recommen- 
dations coming out. We did want to draw to 
your attention that we hope there will be 
correlation of the findings of your committee 
and a study of the White Paper on Taxation 
and on social welfare. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Before we go 
on with our meeting I want to recognize a 
very distinguished member of the House of 
Commons with whom Senator Fournier and I 
served, and who is sitting in the back here. 
Thank you very much for coming, Mr. Bell. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to con- 
gratulate you and the Family Services for the 
excellent and comprehensive brief and the 
useful recommendations that they have pre- 
sented to the group this afternoon. I would 
also like to congratulate the Family Services 
for having on their staff Miss Florence Chris- 
tie, who is recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing social workers in Canada. I think it is 
most fortunate for Saint John to have her in 
this position. Certainly the brief shows that 
she has had a hand in preparing it and I 
think a great deal of the credit must go to 
Miss Christie, although I am sure Mrs. For- 
sythe and the members of the board have also 
made their contributions. 


T am very glad they have specially stressed 
the psychological effect of poverty, while not 
overlooking how much the people are demor- 
alized by economic deprivation. I think per- 
haps we have not had enough said to the 
committee about the psychological effect, and 
J think it is well to have this brought to our 
attention. 


I would like to ask about your recommen- 
dation number seven. You speak of services 
to the aged, such as Meals on Wheels, the 
homemaker service, and day centres. I spe- 
cially want to ask about the Meals on Wheels. 
Do you have that at all in Saint John? 


Miss Christie: We do in a very limited way. 
One church has been providing it and the 
YWCA has until fairly recently also been 
doing it. We advocated it a lot and we do 
hope the groups will pick up on this because 
it is, as you know, a service that is very much 
needed and appreciated. 
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Senator Fergusson: It is one I am very 
much interested in. When you say they are 
doing it, are they doing it on a weekly or 
bi-weekly basis? 


Miss Christie: A bi-weekly basis, Senator 
Fergusson. 


Senator Fergusson: You say it should be 
subsidized by the Government. In many 
places they first start with volunteers, and in 
some other countries I have seen this done. 
The volunteers have so impressed the govern- 
ment that eventually the meals themselves 
have been paid for by the government and 
they still use the volunteers to do the delivery 
of the service, and things like that. Would 
you see that as something possible in New 
Brunswick? 


Miss Christie: I would very much because 
the volunteers I think could handle that end 
of it very well. I think the service could be 
extended if they did have some financial help 
and might even start in some other places. 
seems to have responded to certain individu- 
als that have been thoroughly convinced of 
the need, and we have noticed sometimes 
when they move that there is a dropping-of 
of some of the interest of the others. It seem: 
to need somebody that really sparks it anc 
gives the others the incentive to carry it on. I 
does require, as you know, a good deal o 
organization and time on the part of key 
voluniteers. 


Senator Fergusson: I was very impressed it 
New Zealand with the people who wer 
making the deliveries. They were the wive: 
of doctors in the locality, and all of then 
were people who did no social work and hat 
no interest in social work. This was some 
thing that appealed to them a great deal an 
they organized themselves. They were peopl 
who would mostly spend their spare tim 
playing bridge or golf. Providing the Meal 
on Wheels and the contacts they made wit! 
the people to whom they were giving th 
service meant so much to them that if the 
were ill they did not want to give up thei 
day for fear they would lose it, and they eve 
coaxed their husbands to deliver that day fc 
them. 


I was wondering if this would work hel 
and bring in many people who have not up 1 
now shown an interest in that type of wor. 
Senator McGrand mentioned young peop 
looking for some way to make a contribution 
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Miss Christie: I think there would be many 
vayS young people could be brought into the 
ans for helping older people. 


Senator Inman: I would like to endorse 
verything that Senator Fergusson said about 
he brief. I thought it was a most interesting 
rief and we are all interested in anything 
hat concerns the family and children. On 
age 2 of the brief you mention: 


Today’s society has put such a premi- 
um on materialistic values that human 
values seem of secondary importance. 


hinking of TV’s and advertising, do you con- 
der that this is responsible for the unrest 
day in the people? 


Miss Christie: Yes, I do. 


Senator Inman: The pressures? 


Miss Christie: The pressures of this kind of 
ivertising. You see it so clearly if you are 
ist in the shopping market. You see the 
Jungsters wanting to have a certain type of 
real because it has certain premiums in it, 
ud so on. As you talk with families you 
alize that this constant day-after-day pre- 
tation of how easy it is to get a car, a TV, 
'a trip that you pay for in four months— 
is is going on all the time. I think it causes 
great deal of unrest and unease generally 
nong families because the youngsters see 
is as being so easily possible and the par- 
its are confronted with this. 


Senator Inman: And _ this perhaps causes 
erty because perhaps the parents go 
lead. 


Miss Christie: They go ahead and are in 
€n more serious difficulties than contending 
ith not having these various items. 


The Chairman: May I ask a question? What 
u say is, of course, very true, but on the 
her hand does not that very same thing 
ing a sort of discipline into the home—the 
cipline of the child sitting around the table 
d seeing this, with the result is that the 
ther feels he has an obligation and he 
nnot lie around and do nothing; he has to 
t out and dig. 


Miss Christie: I think it does if the parents 

ve enough strength and intelligence to be 

le to deal with it well. If they yield of 

urse they get into trouble. What sometimes 

ppens is parents tell the youngsters to keep 
iet and the communication is gone. They 
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don’t feel equal to coping with it and present- 
ing it to their children. With others I think it 
can be a constructive thing and is handled 
that way. 


I stress this very much, we do have a large 
humber of poor families that are coping in 
quite a remarkable way on a very limited 
income and showing ali sorts of ingenuity and 
helping their children so much with this kind 
of situation that has to be resolved for the 
better. 


Senaior Inman: In your recommendation 
number 11 you say that medicines and drugs 
prescribed by doctors should be provided 
free. I thought welfare people got them free. 


Miss Christie: In this province they are 
given free, but they still have to pay a $2 fee 
if it is an adult and a $1 fee for each pre- 
scription if it is a child. If the family has 
more than two regular prescriptions a month 
from the same doctor there is a waiver of this 
fee. This seems a small amount but it is not 
small when things are so tight for families. 
Then when you get the situation of the low 
income family the only assistance there is the 
limited amount that they can secure through 
the out-patients department of the hospital. 


Senator Inman: The reason I am asking you 
the question is that in several briefs it has 
been mentioned that the welfare people have 
the privilege of getting free drugs and medi- 
cines whereas the working poor, as we call 
them, do not. 


Miss Christie: You know the cost of drugs. 
The prescription is paid but they have to pay 
in turn a small fee for each prescription. 


Senator Inman: On page 5 of the brief 
under the heading “The Family Services’ 
Groups for Children” you Say: 


The Family Services believes that 
much effort should be made to help the 
children of the poor to prevent the cycle 
of poverty and to give them a better start 
in life than their parents had. We recog- 
nize the importance of education for 
these children and the provision of some 
enriching influences which their parents 
cannot provide. We have begun experi- 
menting of various approaches to help 
these children. 


What approaches have you made and what 
results have you found? 


Miss Christie: I have cited a few in the 
brief itself. This group of girls from 10 to 13. 
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which has now been meeting for over a year, 
are showing some results. I might say for all 
of these we don’t anticipate we will see great 
results until it is for a period of some years. 

When they first went to the home of our 
staff member who is the leader of the group 
they participated very little, they didn’t know 
how to participate even in elections, and set- 
ting up meetings, and getting lunch, and 
clearing up after lunch, or any of those 
things. There has been a great change there 
and they are a much more responsible group 
already. If a member is sick they now 
automatically send a note and one member 
had to move out of the city and they were the 
ones that suggested a party. You see un way 
various small ways. We are hoping we will 
gee it in the fact of our main goal, which is to 
help them continue on with their education 
and to respond to some of the chances that 
they have had that are not available to every- 
body. This will be revealed in a period of a 
few years. With the boys, who are younger, 
we see this in groups and the possibility of 
getting to know the male worker on our staff 
and relate to him. I don’t think we will see 
much in the way of results for a matter of a 
few years. 


Senator Inman: I was interested in the pro- 
ject you speak of at the top of page 6. I think 
you have answered the question by expiain- 
ing this. 


Miss Christie: Yes. 


Senator Inman: More ambition towards get- 
ting more education. This is the group you 
are speaking of? 


Miss Christie: It is hard to say. We hope it 
is there but we don’t know. 


Genator Fournier: Miss Christie, like the 
others I approve of your brief very much but 
for the next few minutes I want to be the 
black sheep of this committee. I understand 
your committee is the Family Services and 
you look after poor people, the children and 
the women, poor families. I congratulate you. 


Miss Christie: We do a broader group than 
that, but we are particularly concerned with 
poor families. 


Senator Fournier: What do you do to 
alleviate poverty in these homes? Do you do 
anything in regard to that, or do you keep on 
bringing the basket of food and money? 


Miss Christie: No. We give some assistance. 
We. help them with planning. We. have 
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courses planned around cooking and that sor 
of thing to try and help them cope bette 
with some of the problems of everyday living 
Cooking classes or budgeting, it might b 
something of this kind. We work with then 
on an individual basis and then sometime 
through special groups that we have set up t 
be helpful to them. We try to make then 
aware of various resources in the communit, 
they could use to their advantage. We try t 
keep abreast of all possible chances. We hav 
various groups, as you know, that ar 
referred to here, and we have volunteers wh 
are very helpful possibly in providing trans 
portation when they need to get to clinic 
providing outings. 


Senator Fournier: This is services. What d 
you do to eliminate poverty? 


Miss Christie: No. You are quite right. W 
don’t do anything, I am afraid, except try { 
change attitudes and take advantage ¢ 
opportunities like this. 


Senator Fournier: There is always a reaso 
why certain families are poor. It could be lac 
of employment; it could be something by he 
itage; it could be due to environment or dv 
to alcohol; it could be due to mismanagemel 
and poor budgeting, which I understand yo 
are doing something about. For every pot 
person there is some reason. What are yc 
doing to eliminate some of these reasons? 


Miss Christie: This is where we are tryit 
to do it through individual counselling ar 
help and support and encouragement wil 
families. One of the reasons we have put tl 
stress on children is we feel certain famili 
who have been disadvantaged as a child ar 
are still disadvantaged may not be able 
respond and make some of the basic chang 
that are necessary. We therefore feel that 
may be more useful to have a concentrat 
program on helping their children. 


Senator Fournier: I understand what y 
are doing. I am not being critical, don’t g 
me wrong. We often talk about the ag 
people and hear everybody has sympathy f 
the aged people. I agree with that. Wh 
would you do with the old drunk who h 
been drinking all his life and made a mart 
of his wife and family who have no respé 
for him. He has drunk every penny, and th 
he ends up on public relief and he is st 
drinking. He gets paid $75 or $100 and thr 
or four days later he is broke again. Are 1 
going to give him $100 every week to ke 
him like that? 
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I want to say this. Some of the members of 
the committee don’t agree. There are more of 
these people than we think there are. It is not 
just one or two. There are a lot in Saint John 
and a lot in Fredericton, and a few in 
Edmundston. There are thousands in Mont- 
real and Toronto. I sympathize with these 
people but what can we do with them? 


Miss Christie: We turn to groups like A.A., 
Alcoholics Anonymous, if it is possible to 
lave this person with the drinking problem 
get to the point where he will go. If he won’t, 
we concentrate more on trying to help the 
amily and do anything we can, but with a 
erson who has been drinking for a long time 
inless there is some recognition on his part 
ve are not very successful at all with 
Ucoholics. 


Senator Quart: Miss Christie, you mention 
ere On page 5 of your brief: “For some years 
Ow our volunteers—” Am I to conclude from 
hat “our” that you have a type of auxiliary 
f volunteers working with you, or do you 
ust have individual volunteers to come and 
elp you out? 


Miss Christie: We have a group and Mrs. 
orsythe was the one who started our volun- 
er committee, the services committee. We 
ave quite a large group that have provided a 
hole range of services in different aspects of 
ur work and we have found them very 
ady. As a matter of fact, they would like to 
= able to do more. One of our problems is 
lat we don’t have the time to give them any 
vice training they need to go and to be of 
jen greater help. They help in our pre- 
hool and they help in some of the communi- 
°s out in Crescent Valley. They help with 
‘iving and they help provide the special 
eds of families. There is a long list. 


Senator Quart: You say “Our volunteers 
ive conducted a headstart kindergarten and 
second one is planned for the fall.” 


Miss Christie: Mrs. Forsythe could give you 
me idea of the number of volunteers that 
fre involved. 


Mrs. Forsythe: We are really excited about 
= headstart project, and we are very fortu- 
te that the teacher is a trained teacher who 
iS a volunteer. We had it open for three 
yS a week and it is for children who are to 
Prepared for school in the fall. We operate 
m October until May. She operates and she 
there every day and she has three volun- 
TS with her every day as helpers. These 
2242943 
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children are sent to us from the various agen- 
cies and they are culturally deprived. They 
do need this badly. Many children have never 
had crayons before. 


Senator Quart; Would you mention the 
age? 


Mrs. Forsythe: They are all five years old, 
all to enter school in the fall. We have a 
prescribed curriculum they are to follow. 
There is some school work involved to pre- 
pare them for school. It is not just play. They 
also have play along with it and we provide a 
Junch of milk and crackers and give them cod 
liver oil. Mainly it is cultural. 


Senator Quart: Is the luncheon free? 


Mrs. Forsythe: Oh, yes. We charged in the 
beginning. We told them it woulé be 25 cents 
a week. We put a little box and told the 
mothers. We have volunteers who call on the 
families first and explain the whole project to 
them. We have a long list, a waiting list. We 
had 26 children last year and we really 
couldn’t handle any more. We use the facili- 
ties of a church and we really couldn’t handle 
any more. ‘ 


Senator Quart: I suppose this group of girls 
of average intelligence might have been drop- 
outs, the ones from 10 to 13 years of age, and 
this group was formed with the hope of help- 
ing them to remain in school. You mentioned 
in your answer to Senator Inman that it was 
one of your staff that was a leader. 


Miss Christie: Yes. 


Senator Quart: Is it over and above her 
time? It would be almost on a volunteer 
basis? 


Miss Christie: Yes. There is some compen- 
sation but not full compensation for her time, 
These youngsters are chosen from families 
where the older children that we have 
become interested in and felt had a potential 
to go on had dropped out of school in spite of 
what we have been trying to do. We thought 
this would be more effective way of trying to 
encourage them. This group mets on Satur- 
day usually. 


Senator Quart: And what young girl is not 
interested in fashions, models, and hairdress- 
ing, and all this. You have nurses, stenogra- 
phers and lab technicians. I think it is won- 
derful. You have people from these particular 
jobs who come and talk to them, and they 
have contact. How many would you have?i 
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Miss Christie: How many girls would we 
have? 


Senator Quari: Yes. 


Miss Christie: It varies. I think it is about 
ten in this group. 


Senator Quari: Did it ever occur to your 
leader to form them into a Girl Guide compa- 
ny where they would benefit from leadership 
training, and camping, and working for the 
various badges. 


Miss Christie: No; because we felt this was 
designed to meet a special purpose. These 
were girls who had not gone into Guide work. 
We felt this sort of thing should be tried out 
to see if it would meet the need. 


Senator Quart: With your group of boys 
between six and 13 without a father in the 
home, did it ever occur to you to try and get 
them interested in Cubs or Scouts? 


Miss Christie: Yes, but again we find 
among the most disadvantaged or poor that 
they are not comfortable in the regular estab- 
lished groups. 


Senator Ouari: Uniforms would not be a 
problem. 


Miss Christie: I know. We have gone into 
this. It may be partly because their whole life 
is really not organized enough. They are not 
gotten off by their mothers to meetings. We 
found with both these groups in the begin- 
ning when they have to be picked up they 
have forgotten the date. There is certain dis- 
organization. I think it makes it harder to fit 
into established groups. Also they feel some- 
times that the groups are really designed 
more for the more fortunate level of boys and 
girls. 


Senator Quari: Not always. 
Miss Christie: I know. This is their feeling. 


Senator Quart: Once they get into a uni- 
form there is a sameness about it which 
works very well in many companies. 

I want to congratulate you on this. This is 
one of my pet theories. This is under “Wel- 
fare Recipients”, and you say: 

When a welfare recipient does secure 
regular employment, benefits should con- 
tinue for a period, possibly a month, to 
enable him to make some adjustment of 
his financial obligations. 


I am sure someone else will pick this up. 
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Senator Fournier: Do you operate under « 
budget? 


Miss Christie: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: Is your budget sometime 
a problem? Do you need more money t 
extend your services? 


Miss Christie: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: Some of the things 
thought of asking have been asked by othe 
people. In your recommendation number 1 
you say that welfare recipients should M5 
allowed more part-time earnings. You elab 
rate on that in your brief, and you also say: 

Present regulations must be changed 1 
provide the incentive to work and 1 
allow recipients to earn more from par 
time employment. 


Would you tell us what they are allowed ‘ 
earn now? 


Miss Christie: Twenty dollars a month, bi 
if they earn $20.01 it is not the one cent th 
is deducted, it is the $20.01 that is deducte 
Twenty dollars is the maximum they can g 
without any deductions, and these famili 
find it very difficult to get along. 


Senator Fergusson: That extra $20 is n 
necessarily made by the wage earner? Is 
anybody in the family? Suppose one of t 
children goes out? 


Miss Christie: It is the wage earner. 


Senator Fergusson: There would not be a 
objection to a child having a newspap 
route? 


Miss Chrisiie: Oh, no. 


Senator Fergusson: You speak of 1 
middle class and in your recommendati 
number 15 you say: ; 

Effort should be made to encoure 
more communication and changed al 
tudes. 


Under (c) you say: 
Education of the middle class to ’ 
situation of the poor. 


Now do we really have a middle class 
Canada? I presume I would belong to © 
middle class if there is a middle class. 


Mrs. Forsythe: I feel strongly that there | 
people who are not at the poverty level ¢ 
they don’t really understand at all what th 
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eople are going through and I do think they 
ake great indignities, people at the poverty 
evel. It is because other people honestly don’t 
mderstand and I think there should be more 
ducation for the general public to know 
vhat their problems are. 


Now we mentioned here that if a child 
vants to bring another child home for supper 
t is a real problem to that family. Nobody 
Ise realizes this. It seems to me there are so 
1any ways that the rest of the world doesn’t 
mderstand at all. 


Miss Christie: They don’t know that the 
amilies don’t have enough to sit down, let 
lone the dishes, let alone the food. You just 
on’t bring a youngster in. It presents a real 
risis for the family. 


Senator Fergusson: I can see this, but it 
ems to me from the things that we have 
eard that the people who have been really 
eprived and who have eventually got 
eyond what you call the middle class, have 
SS Sympathy than the people who have 
ever gone through that experience. They 
ink, “I was able to do this, why can’t they?” 


Miss Christie: Yes, I think that does 
yppen. 
Mrs. Forsythe: I grew up during the 


pression and we had a very difficult time at 
me but everybody else was in it, everybody 
as going through it, and you didn’t have 
ese pressures they are talking about, the 
fluent society and TV. We didn’t see it. 
body else had it. 


The Chairman: It was not there and that is 
ay you did not see it during the depression. 


Mrs. Forsythe: We were all poor. 


The Chairman: We were all poor, but today 
> are not all poor. This is what we are here 
——to talk. Do you say that you do not 
derstand the poverty-stricken people? 


Mrs. Forsythe: No, I don’t, except that I am 
the Board of Family Services and hear 
se things and I am at Headstart and I see 
> children come. I am with the community 
nps where we send these children to camp 
1 I see the children. I see the children come 
1 the doctors are amazed and the nurses. 
eir teeth are all gone and they have to be 
led before they can go to camp. There is 
y One dentist in town. I see all these things 
; I don’t think lots of people do and I don’t 
ak they understand. I feel fortunate that I 
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have been on the Board of Family Services 
and I am able to see it. 


The Chairman: What can we do to get them 
into it? How do we get the message across? 


Mrs. Forsythe: I don’t know. I think it has 
to be really on a big scale. Maybe instead of 
some of the money going—I want it go to the 
poor too—but I think maybe if other people 
understand their problems they could put up 
with more. When we were poor we had hope. 
Everybody was poor and everybody was 
going through the depression but we had 
hope. This was only going to last a little 
while. I don’t think the poor now have any 
hope. 


The Chairman: How do we give them 


hope? 
Mrs. Forsythe; I don’t know. I don’t know. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you not think with 
the movement now amongst deprived people 
that they are coming to have hope of a better 
future? 


Mrs. Forsythe: Yes. Now the Crescent 
Valley group, this is exciling, this is just 
great, and they need the encouragement. I 
think this is something all of us can learn 
from. Yes, I think they do. 


Senator Fergusson: In your recommenda- 
tion number 6 you say that substantial 
increases should be made in family and youth 
allowances. I would like you to say a little 
more about that. How much do you think it 
should be increased? I would like to introduce 
the subject by asking if you think that would 
be a better way of helping the deprived 
people than a guaranteed annual income, 
which is discussed so often and brought 
before us on so many occasions? 


Miss Christie: May this be a personal opin- 
ion? To begin with I personally think the 
guaranteed annual income would be better 
and would distribute funds more evenly and 
get away from some of this patched and 
really inadequate and inefficient kind of sys- 
tem that we have. 


We mentioned family allowances because 
we all agreed this is something that might be 
achieved much more quickly and might be 
more agreement about it. How much it should 
be raised I don’t really have any idea at all. 
This is beyond me. Personally I would like to 
see the guaranteed annual income come in. I 
would like to see in the interim something 
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done about making much greater amounts 
available. 


1; Senator Fergusson: I am sorry. I did not 
mean to embarrass you. I am glad to have 
your personal opinion. 


* The Chairman: We are delighted to have 
your personal opinion. I am going to follow it 
up. As a matter of fact, Senator Fergusson, 
both questions that you asked were on my 
list. I have another question: can you think of 
any good reason why I should be receiving 
the old age pension? 


Miss Christie: You are getting down to 
universality. 


The Chairman: You know that I have some 
income; that I am not on the poverty line. 
Why should I be drawing the old age 
pension? 


Miss Christie: I can’t answer it for you but 
if you are referring to why it should be given 
to everybody else regardless of need... 


The Chairman: That is my question, in 
effect. 


Miss Christie: Well, I would say from 
experience with friends and clients and so on 
that there are certain people that are poor 
and proud and who would not apply for old 
age. 


The Chairman: Everybody has to apply, 
whether he has a million dollars or one 
dollar. 


Miss Christie: I know that is the case. I 
think this was the reason why I felt the old 
age pension or security should be universal. 
There was a group of older people who felt 
very proud and very keenly. If it came to 
everybody it was acceptable in a way. It 
would not be if they had to apply 
individually. 


The Chairman: They did apply individual- 
ly. Let me give you the background on this. 
Originally when we passed this act there was 
a group in the country, my father included, 


who said “We are not going to take charity”. 


There were thousands. So how could we deal 
with it? You couldn’t tell them this was not 
charity. We convinced the Prime Minister, 
Mr. St. Laurent, to publicly apply for it, and 
we made it a news item. He made application 
publicly for the old age pension to show he 
wanted it the same as anybody else. That was 
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the end of our difficulties. As soon as he did,, 
it was accepted, it was fair and just. 


What I am trying to get from you is this: 
Originally when we put it into effect, we did 
it for administrative purposes. It was easier to 
do. Today we have a computer, so that is not 
the problem. We also worked on the theory 
there was retrieval. That is nonsense and you 
know it. We don’t get it back. We get back 
very little of it. In the light of that, when we 
spend $1.6 billion are we justified in spending 
that kind of money in that kind of way, or 
should we limit it to people with incomes 
under $10,000 or $7,500? 


Miss Christie: I am forced to agree with 
you. ; 


The Chairman: You are an authority, you 
know. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
explore for a moment the subject of aicohol- 
ism which was opened up by my colleague. 
He glanced over it fairly quickly. There 
seems to be a direct relationship between 
rampant alcoholism and poverty wherever we 
have gone. I wonder if you would care to tel 
me whether you think it is the cause of, or 2 
symptom of, poverty? 


Miss Christie: I don’t think I think either. | 
don’t know it is the cause of poverty. af 
results from poverty in families. 


Senator Hastings: Or is it a symptom 0 
poverty? 


Miss Christie: No. I would not say it was: 
symptom of poverty. I am not really answer 
ing you one way or the other. I don’t see i 
either as the cause or a symptom. I see it as % 
factor that contributes, a very serious facto 
that contributes to poverty, but not the caus 
of poverty. 


Senator Hastings: One of the causes? 


Miss Christie: Yes, I will go along wit! 
that. 


Senator Hastings: I think it isa symptom ¢ 
poverty. An individual, having been throw 
into his role in poverty, his only outloo 
becomes alcohol. It becomes to him a symphc 
ny concert, a release. That is a symptom ¢ 
poverty. With the rich it is a symptom of 
poverty of a different kind. You say you wor 
with A.A. Is there any other work being don 
in New Brunswick? Is there any division ‘ 
alcoholism in the Department of Health? 
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Miss Christie: Yes. Mrs. Perkins could 
probably answer better than I. I know they do 
what they can. They usually use A.A. 


Senator Hastings: Are there alcoholic 
rehabilitation centres or hospitals operated 
here? 


Mrs. Perkins: I thought nobody would trot 
out the sacred cow. Nobody is allowed to 
touch on that subject of alcohol because it 
affects all of us too deeply. There is not 
anyone who has not seen the tragedy of 
alcoholism somewhere close in his family or 
in a friend, but we are reluctant to discuss it 
because of pride and how it will reflect on 
our OWn drinking. We found people in high 
places who themselves have a drinking prob- 
lem are the ones who are most reluctant to 
co-operate with us in trying to bring it into 
she open how serious the problem of alcohol- 
sm is. It is very difficult to combat this public 
apathy, the stigma that is attached to alcohol- 
sm. The people in higher positions would 
refer that this remain a problem of the poor 
when actually it affects all the levels of 
iociety. 


The question you asked was as to what 
acilities are available in the area? 


Senator Hastings: First of all, I asked is 
here an alcoholic foundation or division of 
he Department of Health? 


Mrs. Perkins: Yes. We have an alcoholic 
ddiction division. There are only two 
epresentatives in this area. Our main func- 
on is to give out information about alcohol- 
m, provide information and counsel families 
nd go to schools. There is a professed inter- 
st in drug addiction, but we don’t get this 
Ipport from the schools or the parents. They 
te not clamouring for any information about 
lcoholism. 


‘Senaior Hasiings: My other question was: 
3 there an alcoholic hospital? 

| 

Mrs. Perkins: Yes, there is a clinic at the 
rovincial Hospital which will accommodate 
out 20 people. 


‘Senator Hastings: Is that all in the Province 
* New Brunswick? 


Mrs. Perkins: No, this is in Saint John. 
1ey come from Fredericton and some from 
Oncton, but these are mainly the people 
ho are, of course, very very sick and require 
Jspitalization. 
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We need so many things for alcoholics. We 
need a centre where people could go. They 
are hidden away where alcoholism belongs in 
the basement That is where we are relegated. 
We need a centre that people can go to freely 
to ask for information and there will be no 
stigma attached to it. It is an illness like 
something else that people are afflicted with 
high and low and the sooner we get that out 
in the open the more will be done. We should 
have a Senate committee on alcoholism to 
find out this. This would bring out why there 
are sO Many Marriage breakdowns and juve- 
nile delinquents, and divorces, and crimes, 
and mental breakdowns and_ suicides. You 
name it and alcoholism is the back of it. But 
no, we skirt around it and pretend it doesn’t 
exist, and it makes me mad. 


Senator Hastings: Thank you very much, I 
think we are all aware that 40 per cent of 
welfare costs can be attributed to alcoholism. 
I agree with you when you mention a sick 
man, and I think that perhaps would answer 
Senator Fournier’s question: What do you do 
with the old drunk? What do we do with a 
man when he is mentaily, emotionally, and 
physically sick? You look after him and treat 
him that way, and hope that you can moti- 
vate him to arrest his illness. You do not cut 
him off welfare. We do all we can through 
his relatives. 


The Chairman: No-one suggested that. 


Miss Christie, to you and Mrs. Forsythe I 
express our deep appreciation for the excel- 
lent brief. It is a humane understanding and 
appreciation of the problems that face these 
people. It has been most valuable to us and I 
assure you that the recommendations that 
you put forward will receive very serious 
consideration from us. On behalf of the com- 
mittee, I thank you. 


The Chairman: We have a brief from the 
New Brunswick Forest Extension Service. On 
my right is Mr. J. B. Kelly, from the Faculty 
of Forestry at the University of New Bruns- 
wick. Next to him is Mr. Bastin, an indepen- 
dent forestry consultant. Next to him is Mr. 
Torunski, who has been in the employ of the 
Forest Extension Service since May 1957. Mr. 
Kelly will speak on behalf of the group. 


Mr. J. B. Kelly, Faculty of Foresiry, Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick: Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. I must say it is a pleasure for us to 
have been afforded this opportunity to pre- 
sent a brief on the segment of poverty which 
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we think does concern this province. Now I 
am not going to read the brief, but I will take 
excerpts from it or discuss it as we go along. 


There is no doubt in our mind at all that 
the woodlot in New Brunswick is a very 
important affair. Now we have not taken 
excerpts from previous or prior reports put 
out by other agencies. There are numbers and 
numbers of them. We are trying to present to 
you something factual and something that 
might be useful to all of us. 

As we outlined to you, in the Forest Exten- 
sion Service we have been in operation since 
about 1939 and under the present circum- 
stances since about 1956. Our men, of course, 
are in constant contact with interested wood- 
land owners within the province. They are in 
a position that they can assess both the 
incomes and standards of living of many 
owners of lands within this Province of New 
Brunswick. 

Now our prime concern is, of course, to 
assist the woodlot owners to manage his asset 
and develop their property so it is going to be 
a continuing asset to him. This particular 
group of people own within this province 
some 4,500,000 acres. This is productive forest 
ground which, as your brief will tell you, is 
about 29 per cent of all the forested area 
within the province. The number of individu- 
al owners, as close as we can ascertain, is 
about 30,000 people. Together with their 
families this represents quite a proportion of 
the population of the province. 

Now for us in forestry it is very well 
known (maybe some of you are not as well 
aware) the economy of the Province of New 
Brunswick is dependent to a very large 
degree on the wise use of its forest. Of all the 
provinces in Canada we have more ground- 
growing trees than any other province. As a 
matter of fact it is approximately 85 per cent 
in trees. 

When we discussed the 29 per cent consist- 
ing of small woodlots this may be various 
types of ownership. You have your farm 
woodlot, which was recognized years ago. 
You also have lots which were formerly 
farms and they are no longer under cultiva- 
tion. These two types of small woodlot owner- 
ship constitute really two separate and dis- 
tinct problems and they are both, of course, 
related to the economic development of your 
province. 

In the first case where your small woodlot 
is part of the overall farm operation, in the 
old days it was used probably sometimes as a 
bank, sometimes as a source of cash; but in 
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today’s type of farming this is not possible. In 
many cases it is an uneconomic unit so the 
farmer has to decide whether he is going to 
use that particular ground or whether he is 
going to concentrate on something else. The 
old farm, which was not very large, is not the 
unit that can make a living for the man today 
either. He has very difficult problems. 


In the second case where it was a woodlot 
which was formerly a part of a farm but is 
no longer operated as we understand farming 
the ownerships here are many and varied. I 
is a real major problem within the province 
to get the woodlands into proper use. 


Then we have another extreme, the owne! 
who sells trees on the property, sells ther 
probably to someone who is in the business 0 
supplying one of our industries and the sale 
are made frequently at depressed prices 
There is a historical background on this. 


You have another class of ownership an 
that is acquisition of small woodlots by larg 
industries. In most cases these enterprise 
have already large expensive holdings, som 
in the form of Crown lands and in most case 
large reserved holdings of freehold. They ar 
at the same time still buying and have bough 
considerable acreage of small freehold wooo 
lands. This we feel is really to establish — 
reserve for themselves and it also helps t 
control the price that they pay for the raj 
product. We feel also it is not good busines 
for the people of the province. 


Now I am sure the committee is much mor 
aware of the DBS statistics than I am, bu 
within the agricultural statistics of 196 
Table 36, it showed that in 1931 34,025 censv 
farms containing 2,432,570 acres. In 1966 th 
had decreased to 8,706 census farms and 973 
888 acres. This means that 1,458,682 re-class 
fied farm woodlots to small woodlots. A sul 
stantial part of this is now taken up by fore 
industries, owned by forest industries. 


Now we did mention that within the cla 
sification of small woodlots there is son 
4,500,000 acres. If we assume this land w 
worth $30 an acre then you would have 
capital amount of $135 million. It is qui 
natural, I think, that the people who are res 
dents of this province should expect son 
return from this very substantial investmer 
Unfortunately this is not really the case al 
we feel it is in most cases due to the lo 
prices paid for the product. What happe 
really is by the time he finances cutting #) 
wood and gets it to its destination he mé 
make a reasonable wage, but the rest of | 
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money is spent and he is getting no return on 
his investment. Some parts of the province 
really are adversely affected, more so than 
others. 


It has been estimated in 1968 the net 
annual returns in the form of wages on a 112 
acre woodlot was $162. This dollar figure is 
based on owner cutting and selling spruce, fir, 
pulpwood at the roadside at $16 a cord for 
rough pulp. These figures were compiled from 
records within the province, the Department 
of Natural Resources, the Federal Forestry 
Service, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Surprisingly enough the quantity of wood 
cut was necessarily limited by both demand 
and price. These two factors are affected by 
narketing which in our instance is under the 
lirect control of the pulp and paper compa- 
ules. When I say “our instance” I mean in this 
articular province. Supposing the demand 
tad been stronger, we estimate the income 
would have been $437.40. This wouid repre- 
sent a substantial increase but it certainly is 
lof an income on which a person could 
xpect to maintain a family. If the owner 
eceived $2 a cord more for his wood his 
ncome would have gone up to $519.20. Again 
ot much, but the comparisons would help 
ou. to see that both quantity and price have 
| very direct bearing on income from the 
arm woodlot. 


We have outlined the problems as we see 
hem and we think they appear to be as 
ollows: 


1. Lack of control of marketing of 
farm and forest products. This applies to 
both quantity and price as well as diver- 
Sification f products. 


2. Lack of the development of more 
sophisticated machinery and equipment 
to bring about cost reductions in wood 
harvesting operations. 


3. Insufficient areas of forest under 
control to enable him to obtain and main- 
tain a decent standard of living. 


4. We have no organized custom cut- 
ting crews who would be available to 
harvest wood for the owners who have 
not the necessary facilities. 


5. Business and trade schools to train 
woodworkers and youths in application of 
mechanized equipment and proper har- 
vesting techniques. 

6. The need for increased assistance 
in the development and improvement of 
forest land under his control. 
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We have listed some solutions, or what we 
think are possible solutions. They are in sum- 
mary form only because it is not the time nor 
the place to go into them in depth. 


We think it is imperative that the Govern- 
ment sponsor a system of marketing controls 
for primary forest products and it must be 
instituted without delay. It should have incor- 
porated in it provisions ensuring maximum 
sustained growth for small forest properties. 
Much has been accomplished by the forest 
industries and the machinery manufacturers 
in the development and production of sophis- 
ticated wood harvesting equipment to up-date 
operating methods. However, within the area 
of the small operator very little, if anything, 
has been done. We suggest here there should 
be an encouragement of some sort and expan- 
sion of effort to facilitate the operations. 


Provision already exists in New Brunswick 
to assist the small woodlot buyer to increase 
his holdings in order to make a living from 
his wood operation. This plan is very much in 
the initial stages. An appropriate arrange- 
ment should be made for its further develop- 
ment and expansion. 

Successful consolidation of farm woodlots 
would constitute a big step in contributing to 
the lessening of poverty in the Province of 
New Brunswick. 


A natural outgrowth of forest land consoli- 
dation is custom-cutting of woodlots. In many 
instances the owners are unable, for one 
reason or another, to do the work themselves. 
Quite a large percentage of our woodlands 
are in the possession of absentee owners. 
These lands could be managed to advantage if 
the harvesting operations were performed by 
capable custom-cutting crews. We also envis- 
age the personnel of the custom-cutting crews 
would be recruited from men who had 
received special training in the trade schools. 
It seems paradoxical that a province whose 
economy is oriented to the forest there are no 
facilities for the training of forest workers. 
The trade schools provide courses for all sorts 
of trades except the one that should be of 
first importance to the province. By contrast 
the country of Sweden has recently extended 
its training for woodworkers from one year to 
a two-year course. It is also endeavouring to 
raise the status of the woodworker to that of 
other trades. A similar movement is long 
overdue in this province. It is our contention 
it would do much to raise many of the wood- 
workers above the poverty level. 


Forest Extension Service has been doing a 
great amount of work with woodlands owners 
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to the limitation of our finances. We work in 
co-operation with the agricultural representa- 
tives, the natural resources personnel, and we 
attempt to provide assistance to a number of 
woodlot owners. However, with a greater 
emphasis and importance being placed on the 
role of the small woodlot proprietors, we feel 
the work of Forest Extension will have to be 
augmented. 


As a member of Forest Extension Service I 
would like to say we are appreciative of this 
opportunity of presenting our views to the 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty. 


Senator McGrand: I am very glad to have 
this opportunity to speak to these men who 
have done so much. For two days we have 
been discussing poverty in the City of Saint 
John, and we have been around the city, and 
we have seen these areas of blight that have 
crept up blocks by blocks, year by year, in 
certain parts of the city. In the Province of 
New Brunswick we have had a rural blight 
that has been going on for two generations. I 
am glad you are here because your brief 
covers every nook and cranny of the 15 coun- 
ties of New Brunswick, and that is very 
important. 


Now, there are a few guestions I want to 
ask you before the others start. I was going 
to quote Professor Sultz’ report on Primary 
Forest Products published in 1964. In one 
place he says: 

However, if the woodlot is not improved 
it will remain a dedication to poverty. 


That is rather strong language and it actively 
describes to me a very acute situation in 
rural New Brunswick. 


Now from 1951 to 1961 I understand that 
10,000 acres of farmland were abandoned 
yearly. That is in his report. I cannot under- 
stand why the abandoning of 10,000 acres a 
year in a province the size of New Brunswick 
means that there is something going on in the 
province. I can understand that some of the 
small farms were taken over to make large 
areas. I would like to know just what 
becomes of that farmland that becomes aban- 
doned year by year. 


I will call your attention to the statement in 
your brief which has something to do with it, 
perhaps. You say another class of ownership 
involves the acquisition of small woodlots by 
large forest industries. You go on to say: “In 
most cases they already have extensive inter- 
ests in Crown lands.” You say: “Small wood- 
lots are bought to augment their reserves of 
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standing lumber.” You go on: “In either case 
the influence is detrimental to the economy of 
the province.” 


Now, when these large companies buy up 
this land it goes out of the hands of the small 
owner into the hands of the larger corpora- 
tion. In your opinion would you tell us what 
becomes of this land as those 10,000 acres ¢ 
year pass out of cultivation into bush, and s¢ 
on. Talk a little bit about that. ! 


Mr. Kelly: Senator McGrand, would you 
allow Mr. Bastin to answer the question? He 
has recently been doing some work alons 
these lines. 


Mr. V. C. Bastin, Independent Forestry} 
Consultant: I think that is a very sensibl 
question, Senator McGrand. 


The Chairman: Somewhere along the line’ 
lost the question. 


Mr. Bastin: The question refers to approxi 
mately 10,000 acres of farmland a year bein; 
abandoned and the percentage of this that 1 
being acquired by the large industries. I thin 
the senator’s question was: What are th 
large industries doing with this land? 


Now I would like to digress just for 
minute and say the forest industries of Ne\ 
Brunswick have under their control, eithe 
through the licensing of Crown land 0 
through ownership of large areas of freehol 
lands, large and small areas, approximatel 
61 per cent of the forest land of New Bruns 
wick. Now tie this percentage of ownershi 
in with the percentage of usage that is bein 
made of the forest of New Brunswick and tt 
figures are just about identical. Now th 
means that there is in effect some 39 per cel 
of the forest land of New Brunswick which 
not being utilized to its full capacity. No 
when the companies acquire this land it go 
into their general holdings and this then, 
think, aggravates the situation whereby tl 
companies control enough land to supp! 
wood fibre for their own industries, for the 
own use. As a consequence of this extent | 
ownership they don’t really need to buy 
stick of pulpwood anywhere. They hat 
enough under their control. This is ju 
aggravating the situation and it doesn’t he 
the economy of the province. | 


Senator McGrand: It means they can off 
a price on pulpwood to the farmer and if ] 
says “I don’t want to sell at that price”, th 
say “We will get it off our own lands”? — 
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Mr. Bastin: That is it. 


Senator McGrand: The more of this 10,000 
acres a year of land that passes into the 
hands of the large corporation, the less that 
stays in the hands of the small operator. You 
can see how the land resources of this prov- 
ince can end up in the hands of a monopoly. I 
do not know what is the cost of producing 
pulpwood. What does it cost to produce pulp- 
wood at Fraser’s, off their own ground? I 
have been told, but I have forgotten. 


Mr. Bastin: Honestly I cannot answer that 
question. I will tell you why I can’t answer it. 
[ worked for many years for the company you 
named. It is natural to expect me to be able 
(Oo answer the question. 


Senator McGrand: Times have changed. 


Mr. Bastin: Indeed. Each company has its 
wn way of compiling its cost on wood. To 
ittempt to compare the cost of one company’s 
wood and the cost of another company’s wood 
S just about impossible. The system of 
iccounting is sufficiently flexible—tI use the 
vord ‘flexible’ advisedly—so a company can 
resent legally almost any picture it wants to 
f its wood cost. 


I would like to say, senator, that my con- 
ern for the return that a small woodlot 
wher will get from his woodlot is that he 
vill be paid at the same rate as organized 
abour is paid on the company lands plus the 
ringe benefit for his effort in cutting his 
rood, plus a reasonable stumpage return. 
‘his is what he has to get and this is what he 
snot getting now. 


‘Senator McGrand: I was told the price of 
hat it cost by a man who knows the busi- 
ess. I shall not mention his name. He gave 
ie the impression that if they cut from their 
wn Crown land it would cost them quite a 
tt, and if they could get it from the small 
oodlot owner at their price it is cheaper to 
2 it that way. The small woodlot owner who 
as a farm with 110 or 115 acres of woodland 
1d cuts his cord pulpwood every year gets 
out $16 at the roadsie, does he not? 

| 


Mr. Bastin: That was the price in 1968. In 
me pars of the province it is a little more 
id in others it is $1 or $2 less. 


Senaior McGrand: It is less now? 
Mr. Basiin: I believe it is, yes. 


Senator McGrand: It is going down instead 
up? 
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Mr. Bastin: In the County of Kent pulp- 
wood sold today at $14 and $15 a cord at the 
roadside. 


Senator McGrand: That is worse than I 
thought. Now what is this fellow doing when 
he gets such a small price for his pulpwood? 
He is doing one of two things. He is either 
getting a day’s pay and cutting his own wood 
for his stumpage, or he is selling his stump- 
age and doing the work or practically 
nothing. 


Mr. Bastin: You have the situation assessed 
entirely correctly. I think it is mentioned in 
the brief. 


Senator McGrand: I have been a long time 
studying this problem. Now, there is some- 
thing I am interested in and I think you men- 
tioned it. We were down in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and there was a wonderful report put 
out by the Dalhousie University on Poverty 
in Nova Scotia. They broke it down into two 
categories—Urban Poor, and what they called 
the Village of “Fringeville”. They called it 
the farm poor and the non-farm rural poor. 
The casual workers who cut pulpwood and 
maybe help the farmer and work on the 
highway and are unemployed the rest of the 
time,—those below the poverty line—com- 
prise 85 per cent of the people in Guysboro 
County, and 85 per cent in Inverness County. 
Even in the best counties in Nova Scotia it 
ran to about 72 per cent. I do not think con- 
ditions are any better in rural New Bruns- 
wick than Nova Scotia. 


A lot of these people who are casual work- 
ers May own five acres of land where they 
live. They are not landowners. If 2 piece of 
land was up for sale, say 150 acres or 50 acres 
of wood, and one of these men wanted to buy 
it, then if a fund was set up by the govern- 
ment by which he could make a loan and buy 
this land he would have something to work 
at. It might be improved land but the chances 
are if he buys it that it is not improved land. 
He has the years of growth ahead of him, and 
it has got the possibility. 


I would be prepared to pay that man for 
the work he does to improve that woodlot for 
himself because when he is doing that he is 
not only being occupied doing a useful task 
and it is better than being on welfare, but at 
the same time he is building up a national 
asset for the province with an improved 
woodlot. 


I have often thought about that but you 
said something there that was rather new, the 
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acquisition of woodland. What is it that you 
have in mind there? 


Mr. Bastin: Possibly you are referring to 
the program of the Fine Adjustment Board. 


Senator McGrand: You just mentioned it. 


Mr. Bastin: There is a program of land 
consolidation which comes under the Farm 
Adjustment Board and this program makes 
provisions for an individual to consolidate the 
control of woodland at actually very reason- 
able cost to him and the Government will buy 
the land and rent it to the individual. He will 
cut the wood on it and the wood he cuts he 
pays Crown stumpage. This, of course, is 
improving the forest of the province. This 
would have to be done under management, of 
course. 


Senator McGrand: This is what they do in 
Holland when they clear a piece of the sea 
away. They do not sell it to the farmer; he 
rents it from them. 


In his report Professor Sultz refers to the 
small woodlot owner as being in possession of 
29 per cent of the forest area. He said that if 
this woodlot was given proper care, and if 
proper work was done on it to improve it, it 
would employ 300,000 man-days a year. IT 
guess that is accurate; it is his estimate 
anyway. Someone else may estimate it at less, 
and maybe more, but the thing is this: Three 
hundred thousand man-days is a lot of 
employment, and if all the forest lands in 
New Brunswick were under proper develop- 
ment it would mean about a million man- 
days. If it were practical, we would have very 
little unemployment or poverty in New 
Brunswick. 


Mr. Bastin: That is right. I agree with your 
figuring. 


The Chairman: Why do we not do it? 


Mr. Bastin: In all fairness the government 
of New Brunswick is doing whatever it can to 
foster expansion of the existing forest indus- 
tries and also to bring in new forest indus- 
tries. They are doing this and they are to be 
commended for it. They are not doing it fast 
enough. I am not critical of the government of 
New Brunswick because it is not being done 
fast enough. The very fact we are not utiliz- 
ing all the forest that is going means there is 
room for more industry. 


Senator McGrand: When you talk about the 
output of forest products, Sweden has 148,000 
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square miles and New Brunswick 28,000 
square miles. It has three and a half times the 
acreage of forest land, but from that it pro- 
duces ten times as much forest products as 
we do from the Province of New Brunswick. 
They must have a very extensive care of 
their forest; is that right? 


Mr. Bastin: Yes, indeed they do have. Mind 
you when you are talking about Sweden I 
would like to make one point. I agree with 
what you said, this is so, but we have a more 
favourable cost of wood in New Brunswick 
than they do in Sweden. They practise al 
this forestry and they have been for genera- 
tions and they are doing an excellent jok 
growing trees, but it costs them more for 
their wood than it costs us. 


Senator McGrand: Can you explain wh} 
that is? 


Mr. Bastin: I think the reason is because 0 
the fact they do practise forestry and fores 
management and treat the forest as a con 
tinuing crop. Maybe they have intensifie 
their efforts too much and are spending to 
much. 


Senator McGrand: I have been told the; 
were spending a lot of money, gambling a lo 
of money, on this thing, but when you under 
stand that three and a half times our fores 
area produces ten times the amount of prod 
uct, it shows that we have a great potentie 
in this province. 


Mr. Bastin: We have. There is no douk 


about that. 


Senator McGrand: This province with Nov 
Scotia and the Gaspé could become th 
Sweden of North America. 


Mr. Bastin: I agree. 


Senator McGrand: And we would not k 
sitting around here talking about poverty } 
New Brunswick. 


Mr. Bastin: We certainly would be bett 
off. 


Senaior Inman: You say on page 6: al 
effect of small woodlot operators is a CO) 
tributing factor to poverty.” What percenta; 
would you say it does contribute to the pove 
ty of New Brunswick? 


Mr. Bastin: If I understand your questi 
correctly, senator, it is to what extent or wh 
percentage. .. 
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Senaior Inman: You say it is a major factor 
in contributing to poverty. Would you give 
me some idea of the percentage it does con- 
tribute to poverty? 


Mr. Bastin: I am sure I would not know to 
give an exact figure. 


_ Senator Inman: You mentioned Manpower, 
and that there is no training in woodcutting. 
Has there been an effort for that to be put in 
the curriculum? 


Senator McGrand: 


school. 


A rural vocational 


_ Mr. Kelly: To some degree some training 
through Canada Manpower. It is industry ori- 
ented. It does not tie in with the Owners of 
the woodlands that we have within the prov- 
ince and of course we feel that because it has 
such a potential there should be a more 
formal approach to it. It should be in some of 
the vocational or technical schools, but it isn’t 
at the present time. 


Senator Inman: Has any effort been made 
30 have it put in? 


Mr. Kelly: Again through industry some 
ffort has been made but no real strong effort 
yas been made to benefit the woodlot owner. 


Senator Inman: I belong to Prince Edward 
‘sland and they do a bit of lumbering there. 
Sometimes I am concerned to see so much 
vood taken off, and I doubt if there is much 
fa program of reforestation taking place. I 
ee a little, but not too much. How long does 
t take a woodlot that has been indiscrimi- 
lately cut over to recover and be brought 
oto production again? I presume, of course, 
hat there had been some reforestation taking 
lace. How long would it take that woodlot? 


Mr. Kelly: Senator Inman, if you will 
ermit I will ask Mr. Torunski to answer that. 
le is very much involved in that. 


Mr. J. Torunski, Forest Extension Service: 
enator Inman, might I ask if you are refer- 
ing to New Brunswick or Prince Edward 
sland? 


_The Chairman: Does it make a difference? 
Mr. Torunski: To some degree, yes. 

The Chairman: Give both, then. 

Mr. Torunski: I will refer to some condi- 


oms in Prince Edward Island. The first thing 
vat must be understood is that what might 
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be called under some circumstances indis- 
criminate cutting is not necessarily indis- 
criminate cutting. Certain forest conditions 
lend themselves to clear cutting and the 
Maritime provinces as a whole are quite for- 
tunate in comparison to other parts of 
Canada in that we do get natural regenera- 
tion. I would say under normal circumstances 
on the average farm woodlot that a forest 
cover is usually established within a period 
of five years. Now it may not be the exact 
type of forest cover that is wanted, or by 
certain European standards the finesse might 
not be there, but there is a forest cover 
usually established. There are exceptions. 
You get certain soil conditions under which 
planting is required. 


Senator Inman: And in certain areas this 
would have a bearing? 


Mr. Torunski: Yes. It also has a great bear- 
ing on your cutting pattern. I think one of the 
things that happened on Prince Edward 
Island in the late 1930s was they advocated a 
lot of thinning. This led to a lot of trees being 
blown down, which led to a lot of dishearten- 
ment with practising forestry. The same thing 
here in the province in the coastal areas 
where high winds are a contributing factor to 
the type of forestry being practised. 


Senator Inman: I see. What about New 
Brunswick then? 


Mr. Torunski: I would say about the same. I 
was referring to the Maritime provinces. Usu- 
ally within a period of five years you have a 
forest cover established, but not on all condi- 
tions. There are exceptions to this. 


Senator McGrand: You mentioned the price 
of pulpwood was about $16, and in Kent it 
would sell for $14. It seems to me that at 
about the close of the war pulpwood was 
about $20 a cord to the farmer on the 
roadside. 


Mr. Bastin: I think that is a bit of a high 
figure—$20 a cord roadside. Maybe on the 
cars. 


Senator McGrand: Yes, on the cars. The 
price of newsprint at that time was how 
much a ton? Was it $65 a ton or something 
like that? Now it is up to what? 


Mr. Bastin: $110 or $130, something like 
that. 


Senator McGrand: It has doubled in that 
period and yet the primary producer is not 
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getting any more than he got then in spite of 
the fact that the cost of living and taxation 
and everything else has increased. 


Now I want to go back to page 8, where 
you say: 


In the intervening years the proprietors 
of small woodlots have been exploited 
first by the lumber industry and in more 
recent times by the pulp and paper 
companies. 


I agree with this, but what can we do? This 
all adds up to poverty. It may not be actual 
dire poverty, but it is low income rather than 
poverty. These are the people who get fed up 
with rural New Brunswick and go to Toronto 
or other places looking for something better. 
Some come to Saint John and end up on 
welfare. 


What are the first two or three major steps 
that you would take to rescue these people 
from something that is going to become worse 
as years go by? 


Mr. Bastin: Doctor, I agree with everything 
you said. I think it is 100 per cent accurate. 
The question is: what is going to be done 
with it; or, what first steps should be taken to 
rectify the situation? I would say the first 
thing that has to be done is that all of the 
forest land in New Brunswick, whether 
Crown land or large freehold ownership or 
small freehold ownership, has got to be con- 
sidered as one supply for our forest industries 
and that to take one particular forest industry 
and say the land that is in this area will be 
considered as land to supply wood for this 
industry whether or not it is Crown land or 
freehold land. I think that is the first step. 


We have to have controlled marketing of 
the product of the wood fibre. Now hopefully 
this might be done as an off-shoot of having 
consolidation of the different kinds of wood- 
land ownerships. 


There has got to be more co-operation 
amongst industry, provincial government and 
the primary producer. 


I think I have gone far enough. If we did 
that then the price situation would certainly 
be improved. 


Senator McGrand: It seems to me that if we 
keep on abandoning the land, and allowing 
the little people to own less of the land and 
the larger companies to own more, that if this 
goes on for the next 10 or 20 years, we shall 
end up as a province of landless people. 
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Mr. Bastin: That is exactly right. You may 
question this, but I think we will be reverting 
to the feudal system that prevailed so many 
years ago. 


Senator McGrand: That is just what I hac 
in mind, but I did not say it. I would like t 
talk about the relationships between the price 
of a cord of pulpwood, now and at the end ot 
the war, and the price of newsprint, whick 
has doubled. What has been done at the dif- 
ferent levels to try and adjust that and t 
try to do something about it? Every time the 
pulp and paper workers demand more money 
or they are going to go on strike, the papel 
companies get the price of newsprint up ¢ 
little bit—a dollar or two a ton—but the 
price of pulpwood does not go up to the mer 
doing the work. 


Mr. Bastin: I think the reason we don’ 
hear as much about it as we should is lack o 
organization on the part of the small produc 
ers. I should qualify that by saying there doe 
exist in New Brunswick a Federation 0 
Woodlot Owners. 


Senator McGrand: How many members d 
they have? 


Mr. Bastin: I couldn’t answer that. 


Senator McGrand: There are several. Ther 
is one in Charlotte County and one they cal 
“The Southern”. 


Mr. Bastin: The southern New Brunswic 
group. 


Senator McGrand: And Madawaska. 


Mr. Bastin: That is a marketing board. An 
in Kent County there is also a marketin 
board. 


Senator McGrand: Who set up this board? 


Mr. Bastin: It is actually established unde 
the Natural Products Control Act, the Depar' 
ment of Agriculture. If there is a request of 
substantial majority of small woodlot ownél 
for the establishment of a marketing boar 
then a marketing board is set up. 


Senator McGrand: That is why that. 
done? 


Mr. Bastin: Yes. 


Senator Inman: Why do the owners stay 0 
these woodlots? 


Mr. Bastin: Many of them do not. That. 
why we have abandoned farm woodlots thi 
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we have today. In New Brunswick we are an part of the province and we have to take the 
independent group and we want to stay, stigma away and it has to become a recog- 
many of us do want to stay on the land even nized trade. 
though we stay there and slowly starve to 


death. It is a fact of life. Senator McGrand: In Newfoundland they 
have this. 
Senator Fergusson: It is one that the chair- Fi é 4 
man finds hard to understand. The Chairman: It is a different sort of 
cutting. 


| The Chairman: It is a little difficult, yes. j 
That last statement shook me a little. Senator Inman: Would it pay the small 


woodlot owner to hire them? Would they be 
| Senator McGrand: This is a very interest- expensive? 


ng subject to me and I appreciate very much i ; 

he fact they have come down here. It is hard Mr. Kelly: Well, if the holdings were 
© separate the working poor from the wel- enlarged to the point that we have 
‘are recipient and the people we are talking Suggested... 

bout in rural New Brunswick are working 


Senator Fergusson: I saw them in operation 
S. at the International Paper Company in the 
The Chairman: That is right. Laurentians. 


Senator McGrand: It is only going to be a Senator MeGrand: You can have the 
aatter of time. They are now on the border trained cutting crew working for the large 
f poverty, and they will sink below it, and Company but the majority of the small wood- 
ow is the time to help. lot owners who have 150 acres of woodland 


will be doing their own cutting for the most 
The Chairman; Yes, part. 


Mr. Kelly: We have such a large percentage 


lat the gentlemen have come down from of absentee owners though. 


out trade schools and training woodwork- Senator McGrand: Oh, yes, but I was not 
’s. If we had such trade schools as they thinking of them. 

viously have in Sweden to train forest La , 
orkers, and graduated people from those Mr. Kelly: I am thinking of myself, if I own 
hools, would this provide the organized cus- a Woodlot. 


< us, except to those who come from New 
fe “eee aS beeetike ming oo aaiad Brunswick. We have three members of the 
committee who are very much interested and 
Mr. Kelly: We feel that there would be, concerned. 

s. It is a long, involved process, and takes 
ae. It takes time to train a man, to hand t 
‘k a few as leaders of the custom-cutting 
*ws. We feel there is a lot of sympathy to a 
ature such as this. 


You have given us something to look at in 
he record, and we will have to make some 
inquiries to find out why that situation exists. 
I am satisfied we shall have a better under- 
standing of it when we do. On behalf of the 


i thank for coming down. You 
Senator Fergusson: Do you think that there commultoe T thank ‘you! for coming 


came some distance, but it is all for a good 
+ 2 lot of people who would want to take cause. We appreciate it very much. Thank 
se courses? 


you. 
“ir. Kelly: This would take a little bit of Last night Mrs. Mary Jane Whipple present- 


4cation and publicity because at the pres- eda brief on behalf of the Crescent Valley 
. time your woodworker is in the northern Tenants Association. I do not think it was 
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clear that she presented it personally and not 
necessarily on behalf of the Crescent Valley 
Tenants Association. It may not be their 
views, and I wish to make that clear. 

Let me just say we Owe a special vote of 
thanks to Henry Stagmeyer and Catherine 
Gale, both of whom are here, for their help in 
organizing our visit and assisting Mr. Lord in 
contacting many groups which appeared 
before the committee. 

We have received a great deal of useful and 
helpful assistance, and we have met many 
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strong personalities, and responsible adminis- 
trators. The leadership is here and it is my 
view that the situation will improve in this 
area, and improve very quickly. 

It has been a very pleasant visit for us, and 
a very useful one indeed, we thank all of 
those who co-operated to make this possible. 


Mr. Stagmeyer: Mr. Chairman, thank you 
very much for coming, and for your very 
kind remarks. We only wish you could come 
every month. 


The committee adjourned. 


——_— 
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APPENDIX “A” 


Brief 
To 


THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
POVERTY 


May 1970 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS 
OF THE PROVINCE OF NEW BRUN. SWICK 
1238 York St., Fredericton, N.B. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS 
OF THE PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


1. Summary of Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations 


1.1 This Association shares the belief that 
all Canadians have a right to a healthy life in 
this prosperous and developing country. How- 
ever, we also believe that, in return for that 
right, it is the duty and obligation of every 
citizen to contribute his efforts, within the 
limits of his abilities, to the maintenance and 
promotion of that prosperity. 


1.2 Physically and mentally handicapped 
persons must be recognized as having the 
right to appropriate publicly financed training 
to allow them to make a useful contribution 
(0 society. 

1.3 Personal assistance schemes should 
recognize human nature and provide positive 
Neentives' for personal betterment. The 
administration of such schemes on a national 
icale could be through a joint effort of the 
meome Tax Department and Canada 
Manpower. 

14 Regional and _ Industrial assistance 
hould be more carefully related to utilization 
f local human resources, and should be com- 
ined with simultaneous investment in train- 
ng programs to ensure the success of that 
tilization. 

15 Local individually owned businesses 
ould be more effectively promoted by simpli- 
€d application of existing industrial assist- 
mee programs, and by the provision of 
Tofessional guidance to assist in obtaining 
uch benefits. 

1.6 This Association stands ready to assist 
1 any way possible with the development of 
Tograms for which its members may be 
specially qualified. 
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Some areas of such possible assistance are: 


(a) Distribution of details of capital 
assistance schemes to the membership 
combined with talks by administrating 
personnel to ensure the understanding 
and success of the schemes. 


(b) Utilization of statistics on manpow- 
er availability to encourage design of 
new industrial facilities to provide the 
maximum opportunity to available man- 
power. 


(c) Advice on the content of technical 
training programs to best serve prospec- 
tive industries. 


The Association of Professional Engineers 
of the Province of New Brunswick, its bran- 
ches and its national affiliates are at the dis- 
posal of Governments for such assistance in 
the promotion of effective programs. 


2. Preface 


2.1 The Association of Professional Engi- 
neers of the Province of New Brunswick is 
the licensing and regulatory body of profes- 
sional engineering in the Province, whose 
members include employees of industry and 
governments, corporate executives, and pri- 
vate consultants. It is a participating member 
of the Canadian Council of Professional Engi- 
neers in cooperation with ten similar profes- 
sional engineering associations of other 
Canadian provinces and territories. Through 
the Canadian Council of Professional Engi- 
neers mailing contact is available to all of the 
approximately 60,000 registered professional 
engineers in Canada. A number of local bran- 
ches of The Association of Professional Engi- 
neers of the Province of New Brunswick 
operate in cooperation with local branches of 
the Engineering Institute of Canada to con- 
duct periodic meetings and discussions on 
topics of local interest. 


2.2 As a profession directly involved in the 
application of capital assistance programs, 
and as a representative group of Canadian 
citizens, we wish to address certain brief 
remarks to this learned Committee for its 
consideration. 


38. Definitions 


3.1 The Webster’s New World Dictionary 
states “poverty” as the broadest term ‘implies 
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a lack of the resources for reasonably com- 
fortable living”. 


3.2 We would define “poverty”, as it applies 
to the family supporter, as “the lack of 
resources to provide the basic necessities for 
a healthy and reasonably comfortable life for 
one’s dependents and oneself”. 


3.3 Such lack of resources usually includes 
one or more of the following: 

(a) Lack of suitable education or 
training 

(b) Lack of employment opportunities 
utilizing available training and experi- 
ence 

(c) Lack of mental initiative 

(d) Lack of physical capacity (physi- 
cally handicapped) 

(e) Lack of mental capacity (mentally 
handicapped or mentally ill). 


3.4 It is suggested that lack of income is one 
of the immediate symptoms of such lack of 
resources but lack of income by itself is a 
very inadequate definition of poverty. 
Through present assistance programs and 
education systems, education and training are 
rapidly becoming available to all, but the 
forms do not always create sufficient incen- 
tives to induce the mental initiative for per- 
sons to take advantage of training opportuni- 
ties. 


3.5 Abnormal deficiencies in physical and 
mental capacities can only be overcome toa 
limited degree, so it is suggested that such 
conditions will always require and deserve 
direct and continuing assistance from the rest 
of the population. Government participation 
in the training and care of mentally and 
physically handicapped persons seems to have 
been callously minimal to date. 


4. Criteria for Assistance Programs 


4.1 For discussion purposes we would 
divide assistance programs into two broad 
categories: “personal” (to individuals or fami- 
lies], and “regional” (industrial incentives, 
low cost housing, etc.). 


4.2 (a) It is observed that present personal 
assistance schemes all seem to discourage 
a recipient from attempting to achieve 
personal income unless it is significantly 
above the level provided by the assist- 
ance. He can therefore become “locked 
in” to a situation where his income earn- 
ing ability falls steadily farther below the 
assistance allowance available. 
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(b) The Association suggests that such | 
assistance should instead foster personal 
initiative with “income incentives” which | 
would reward and subsidize personal — 
income on a diminishing scale which 
would phase out at some acceptable mini- 
mum income level. The terms “negative | 
income tax” or “guaranteed annual 
wage” for such assistance seem as inap- 
propriate as would be the terms “‘nega- | 
tive corporation tax’ or “suaranteed 
annual profit” for industrial assistance; | 
however, it does seem appropriate that 
such a scheme be administered under the | 
Income Tax Act to minimize administra-| 
tive costs. | 


(c) It is suggested that a program could | 
be arranged to provide a fund for current | 
monthly personal income assistance based 
on a formula similar to that used for, 
installment tax payments by self- 
employed persons (.e. based on the pre- 
vious year’s reported income). Such a 
fund could be readily incorporated into) 
personal income tax returns for the cur- 
rent year. 


(a) Effective administration of such a) 
program under the Income Tax Aet 
would most likely require coordination 
through local Canada Manpower Centres 
for individual personal assistance in 
obtaining benefits. 


4.3 (a) Regional assistance programs, based 
on specific planned objectives, tend to be) 
more constructively coordinated. How- 
ever, unless followed up with appropriate 
training programs, some industries sc) 
attracted result only in an influx ot 
higher paid personnel most of whor 
were already employed. This causes é| 
statistical improvement in average 

income with little or no effect for the) 

man “locked in” to the personal poverty 
situation except a higher cost of living, 
and an even lower community status. | 


(b) Avoidance of such __ situation! 
requires the simultaneous analysis 0) 
manpower availability and trainability ti 
ensure the maximum initial use of low, 
skilled labour combined with on-thedfgl 
training, and facilities for more advance( 
education and training for the succeedin,, 
generations. These considerations shoul 
be primary criteria for the selection 0) 
industries to receive government incen! 
tive assistance. 


_ 44 It is considered that training programs 
sannot be overstressed as the most effective 
neans of alleviating poverty. Engineers of the 
Atlantic Area well know the frustration of 
uffering trained manpower shortages during 
yeneral unemployment rates of over 10 per 
‘ent. No better utilization of assistance funds 
‘an be suggested than to provide training 
wograms designed to upgrade unemployed 


rersons to fill jobs being created by industrial 
evelopment. 


4.5 Encouragement of individual “entre- 
reneurship” should not be lost in the race 
w “showplace” industries. Talented individu- 
ls, given minimum incentives and profes- 
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sional assistance, can often develop local 
industries which are not attractive to large 
corporations, but which provide relatively 
immediate returns to the community 
involved. The effect of such developments on 
community and individual spirit is obvious. 


Respectfully submitted, 


The Association of Professional Engineers 
of the Province of New Brunswick 


W. L. McNamara, P. Eng., 
Chairman, Briefs Committee 


R. D. Neill, P. Eng., 
President 
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APPENDIX 


Tuesday, Aug. 4, 1970. 


BRIEF TO THE SENATE COMMISSION ON 
POVERTY 


From: The Deparptment of General Practise, 
Saint John General Hospital 

I have been asked to report to you concern- 
ing poverty as seen through the eyes of a 
practising physician in this City. You will 
have had briefs in great detail concerning 
Education, Guidance, Intelligence, Disabilities 
and Calamities as they affect the picture of 
poverty in our country. However, the aspect 
beyond all others with which a general prac- 
titioner is daily confronted is Environment 
for we are called to see people in the very 
poorest of surroundings where the resulting 
depression, apathy and loss of human dignity 
are as much a part of the medical picture as 
the patient’s illness. 

People in poor housing feel lost, with 
nowhere to go but down. Recently I have seen 
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families moved to new housing development 
and can bear personal witness to the changi 
in their appearance, attitude and self-deter| 
mination. It has been remarkable. Thei| 
incentive to break the poverty cycle has bee) 
restored, and the re-establishment of thei 
human dignity has reclaimed the individus’ 
as an integral part of his community. | 

All of the things listed in the first para 
graph play a part, but the single factor whic 
stands out over all others is that a change i 
environment—if only better housing, at least- 
will restore their self-respect and their fait) 
that they can cope with their lot. I believe th 
Declaration of Human Rights states thi 
everyone is entitled to live his life with dign) 
ty. Give them this chance, and you hay 
wiped out the worst aspect of poverty an} 
where in the World. | 


H. BRUCE PARLEE, M.D., C.M., Chie 
Department of General Practise. 


ih = Lf 
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! BRIEF TO THE SPECIAL SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


; Submitted by the 
saint John Community Workers Association 


August 1970 


j 
| Introduction 
_ The name of our organization is the Saint 
‘ohn Community Workers Association. The 
lurpose of our organisation is to promote fel- 
2wship and understanding among the work- 
S in the health, welfare, educational, justice 
nd recreational fields; we present pro- 
Tammes or projects of interest in these sepa- 
ate fields. 


We feel it is most difficult to define the 
‘rm poverty in the 20th Century due to the 
merous connotations that are applicable to 
ich a term. The connotation we wish to 
<pand upon is that of “deprivation”. We feel 
tat an individual who can not participate 
lly and totally in our Canadian Society 
2cause of economic inadequacies is in a form 
t povetry. To us poverty means substandards 
( health, work efficiency, education, justice, 
\ild rearing, recreation, and it usually pro- 
lotes a general deterioration of self esteem 
ad respect of others, and thereby blocks an 
idividual from reaching his potential and 
heoming a productive member of our society. 


It is our opinion that there is a definite 
led of reform within our present day system 
<d society. We believe that all Canadians 
\ant to be a part of this change, and that all 
Irsons have a right to a full and normal 
€istence. Therefore, our efforts must be 
Cected with the utmost speed to re-inter- 
gating poverty stricken individuals into the 
frmal experiences of community living. We 
Pl we can no longer afford to allow 
ilividuals in our community to be isolated 
al segregated within the community setting. 
an organization involved in community 
‘vices we feel there is a drastic need of 
cange in the following areas: 


@) A definite need of attitudinal 
| change among professionals as well as 
non-professional persons within the com- 
munity setting. 


(2) A complete re-examination of the 
community’s working poor class. 
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(3) A more concentrated attack on the 
problems of and experienced by today’s 
youth. 


(4) More assistance offered to our eld- 
erly citizens in the realization of happi- 
ness and contentment. 

(5) A more thorough intergration of all 
community services, federal, provincial 
and private agencies. 

(6) A complete revamping of the pres- 
ent cost sharing systems in health and 
welfare. 


(1) Attitude change will need to be brought 
about in three phases: 
(a) Change in the attitude of the 
professional 
(b) Change in the attitude of the publie 
in general, with focus on the business 
community 
(c) Change 
recipient 


in the attitude of the 


(a) The professional must be willing to 
attack the whole problem, not just the 
segments of a problem. He must no 
longer limit himself to the specific area of 
an individual problem that is served by 
his organization, but rather he must 
strive for comprehensiveness of service to 
the whole individual in relationship to 
the community. 


(b) The attitude of the non-professional 
appears generally to be of a negative 
nature. This attitude is perhaps a direct 
result of his being inadequately informed 
of the poverty within his community and 
he therefore does not have a_ total 
awareness of the situation. This lack of 
awareness is perhaps an outgrowth of the 
apathetic attitude of non _ interested 
professionals and possibly even his own 
willingness to perceive isolated incidents 
as being the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Due to the lack of education and 
public awareness the non _ professional 
feels his money is being squandered on 
those too lazy to work and is unable or 
unwilling to understand how his taxes 
are being used, that is to reintegrate 
these individuals back into a productive 
role within the community thus in the 
long run relieving these monetary pres- 
sures on the remaining community. 
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(c) The attitude of the recipient, which is 
one that varies from that of demand to 
that of apathy and personal defeat, can 
be looked upon as the product of his 

-. environment. This is to say these atti- 
tudes stem from lack of those services 
which form the positive growth of an 
individual within his environment. The 
prime service lacking is that of educa- 
tional training, both academic and techni- 
cal. These in turn limit the parents’ 
financial income, thus affecting his fami- 
ly’s cultural development by stagnating 
their aspirations to achieve those goals 
which would allow them and their fami- 
lies to aspire to a higher level of living 
within the community. 


@) The Working Poor: It is our contention 
that the plight of the working poor is as it 
exists, perhaps the most disheartening of all 
the elements within our society. We feel this 
because it is this group, who although they 
have the desire to raise their self esteem and 
improve their conditions of living, are how- 
ever unable to do so due to lack of education- 
al and technical training. They find it difficult 
to maintain their existence due to the numer- 
ous frustrations they encounter in the matters 
of low wages, lack of proper medical atten- 
tion, poor and inadequate housing and sporad- 
ic employment. It is this group of individuals 
who are most inclined to surrender in despair 
and turn to rely solely on government organ- 
ized assistance programs such as Social 
Assistance or Unemployment. To counteract 
this lack or work incentive we must take 
immediate studies in the following areas: 


(a) To have © the wage 
increased. 

(b) We must devise a new and more com- 
prehensive system of service in the wel- 
fare program which will meet the needs 
of the working poor. 

(c) Provide adult education and technical 
training. 

(da) Provide a reasonable guarantee of 
medical care for all. 

(e) Improve the housing situation in both 
quality and quantity. 

(f) Devise a complete and comprehensive 
scheme to provide counselling by profes- 
sionals in the areas of budgeting, family 
planning, and family living which would 
be readily available to all persons. 


minimum 


We feel that in attacking the problems in 
this area, we are waging the war on poverty 
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on two fronts. First by upgrading th 
individuals in this area, we dispel an 
thoughts of relying on government service 
by creating an incentive to work and gail 
prosperity. Secondly by ° increasing th 
employment quota we also invariabl 
increase the tax dollars needed for mor 
intensive programing in the more poverishe 
areas of the community. 


(3) Our Youth: Another area of vital concer 
in our present day society is that of today 
youth, who in the majority of cases, are i 
some type of poverty when the term is take 
in the context of our definition. In order 1 
guarantee the continuation of our society Ww 
must assist these young persons to assume 
productive and meaningful role within ov 
society. To accomplish this a more concentra 
ed approach must be taken in the followin 
areas:— 
(a) Educational facilities 
(b) Couselling and guidance 
(c) Living accommodations for youth wh 
cannot adapt to living in their own hom« 
as well as transient youth. 
(d) We must offer more assistance to t 
parents of our youth in helping to brid; 
the “generation gap” which often exhibi 
itself in family frustrations and fami 
crisis situations. We feel that more acti 
and concerned work in this area will he 
to alleviate some of the potential pover 
cases in future years. 


(4) The Elderly: In today’s urban society \ 
no longer find the strong large family ut 
that existed at the turn of the century. Tod 
with people living in small homes or apai 
ments the elderly person often finds the! 
selves without true companionship when th 
need it most. Due to insufficient-fixed incom 
their position in the community has becor 
endangered. They encounter problems wi 
housing, budgeting for vital necessities not 
take into consideration entertainment — 
relaxation. The elderly citizen often fin 
himself alone and unable to make an ac 
quate social adjustment to the new Col 
munity role he must play. The senior citize 
have bonded together to offer themsel\ 
some protection from the perils of the ag 
However, those who are active and over 
quite frequently refuse to accept their po 
tion and drift further away from their pe 
as their friends die thus finding themsel 
alone in a society foreign to them. 


(5) Service: To provide the proper types. 
service to everyone we must discontinue 
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categorize these persons and their problems 
into little compartments, each of which is 
handled by a variety of agencies or organiza- 
tions, but rather we must view our society 
and its problems as a whole. Our present day 
system allows us to freely shift the respon- 
sibilities of these persons from one agency to 
another, with no one agency willing to assist 
the family in all respects of their problems. 
We can no longer afford to tolerate the com- 
pounding of problems because we are too 
busy to provide the assistance needed 
immediately when the problem originates. We 
must attempt to locate the source of the prob- 
lem, and not just patch it up. 


If our goals are to be realized we must 
begin by integrating our services and co- 
ordinating our efforts at each of the various 
levels of government, and between the public 
and voluntary agencies within the communi- 
ty. A complete and thorough revamping of 
our outdated assistance service program is 
needed to meet the requirements of our 
modern society. We must strive for more 
comprehensive service with the emphasis on 
prevention and promote the ideal of a better 
and just society for all. 


(6) Cost Sharing: We feel the present system 
of federal assistance in the areas of Health 
and Welfare, known as the Cost Sharing Pro- 
sram, does have inequalities for economically 
deprived areas of this country. The present 
cost sharing program is not realistic to those 
areas where unemployment is in excess of the 
aational average. Unemployment can be con- 
rolled to some degree by the Federal Gov- 
srnment and those areas where unemploy- 
ment is higher than the national level will 
ise community agencies to a greater degree, 
hus increasing the provincial cost of these 
agencies and increasing provincial expendi- 
ures. By increasing Provincial expenditures 
the tax payer feels the burden thus effecting 
hose on limited or fixed incomes. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We realize of course that there are no 
mmediate or spontaneous solutions to the 
xisting problem of poverty. However, we 
eel that through long range planning and the 
‘ontinuous revision of our present systems we 
‘an alleviate many of the pressures caused by 
ur inadequate services. We would suggest 
hat the six major components of the poverty 
roblem as we view it can be attacked in the 
ollowing manners:- 


1) Attitudes: The professional’s attitude must 
hange if he hopes to solicit acceptable 
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responses from his clientele. The individual 
professional must endorse the “battle on pov- 
erty” from a community standpoint and not 
that of an individual agency or person. He 
must learn to use his imagination in utilizing 
the community resources. 


The negative attitude of the non profession- 
al or lay man within the community should 
be combated by helping him to understand 
the poverty situation and those who are in it 
through the use of the news media and public 
relations, and thus by informing him of the 
use of his tax dollars and educating him in 
the long range benefits of such expenditures 
we might gain his support and assistance. 


The recipient, for his part must be made 
fully aware of his right to assistance, of his 
ability to rise above his present situation 
through the services offered by the communi- 
ty resources. It is only through this awareness 
can be motivated to appreciate his own 
capabilities thus breaking the endless poverty 
cycle. 


(2) The Working Poor: To alleviate the pres- 
sures on the working poor and curtail any 
desire to give up in despair we must initiate 
immediate changes in the areas of training, 
income, and housing. By raising the minimum 
wage standards we place these individuals 
above the income level of welfare recipients 
thus creating a work incentive. Through utili- 
zation of subsidized social assistance pro- 
grams we can encourage individuals to strive 
towards self efficiency, and becoming produc- 
tive citizens within our community. As stated 
in the New Brunswick White Paper on Social 
Development, “There is evidence to indicate 
that some wage earners and their families 
would improve their conditions should they 
leave the work force and become recipients of 
social assistance.” This factor alone should be 
reason enough for us to re-examine our sys- 
tem of service. 


There must be steps taken to improve the 
crisis caused by lack of proper housing and 
provisions made to curtail abuse of the situa- 
tion by landlords who take advantage of the 
opportunity to request ridiculous rates of rent 
for slum dwellings. 


Our agencies must begin offering extensive 
service through group and individual coun- 
selling, including household budgeting. The 
basic unit of our society is the family and we 
must therefore strive to offer intensive coun- 
selling in the areas of family planning and 
assist in overcoming the complex problems 
which develop within the family setting. 
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We must strive to provide increased adult 
education and technical training to assist 
these individuals in the development of their 
skills and thus becoming self supporting in 
obtaining the goods and services needed by 
them to maintain themselves and_ their 
families. 


(3) Youth: The problems encountered in 
attempting to deal with today’s youth are, to 
say the least, complex and varied. The dif- 
ficulty found in attempting to meet ther needs 
is multiplied by the lack of adequate and 
proper facilities. We find that our educational 
facilities are inadequate to meet their needs 
and would strongly recommend a complete 
revamping of the present educational system 
with an emphasis placed on counselling and 
guidance to assist the “drop-out” as well as 
the participating student. 


We must attempt to understand the “prob- 
lem adolescent” and “hippie groups” and to 
assist them in finding solutions to their prob- 
lems whether they be behavioral, emotional, 
or an inability to cope with the pressures of 
modern day society. We are obligated to at 
least try and understand the drug problem, 
keeping in mind that while a number make 
use of drugs in an attempt to expand his 
intellectual and emotional horizons there are 
also a great number who use them to escape 
from reality. 


The term “generation gap” is more than 
just words, but rather it is indeed a fact. 
Increasingly more parents are experiencing 
this problem and are absolutely unable to 
cope with the complex problems arising from 
it. We must offer extensive counselling ser- 
vices to both the youth and parents in an 
attempt to bridge this gap and maintain a 
reasonable standard of family llving. For 
those who are unable to adjust to family 
living we must attempt to provide adequate 
housing facilities to meet their needs. 


Due to lack of employment we are finding 
an increasing number of transient youths 
wandering aimlessly throughout the country. 
We must provide adequate housing for them. 
We must initiate programs of training for 
future employment of these individuals as a 
means to help alleviate potential poverty cases 
in future years. 


The magnitudes of the problems of our 
youth are demonstrated in the use of drugs, 
protest, and in the attempts of our young 
people to alienate themselves from society 
which seemingly ignores their needs. Unless 
we act immediately to their obvious request 
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for help we will find the situation completely. 
beyond our control. 


(4) Old Age: Weare of the opinion that great- 
er consideration should be given to the elder- 
ly citizens of our community. Greater empha- 
sis should be placed on the provision of low 
cost housing for these persons. The old age 
pension programs should be reviewed and if 
necessary revised periodically to insure that at 
least a reasonable existence can be main- 
tained on the amounts allotted. A government 
sponsored agency should be formed to pro- 
mote the social aspects of the senior citizen’s 
life and encourage membership to such activi- 
ties. We should attempt to lessen the stigma 
of these old age activities and promote the 
use of voluntary agencies to assist our elderly 
citizens to continue in a productive role 
within the community setting. 


(5) Service: In dealing with the problem of 
delivery of service we must keep utmost in 
our thinking that these services are a univer- 
sal right of every citizen and in no way 
should take away from his dignity. 


We feel that there must be a co-ordination 
of efforts of all persons in an attempt to 
eliminate duplication of services among the 
various community agencies. 


We would suggest that the concept of a 
team approach would be most beneficial to 
the clientele and enable us to provide a more 
comprehensive service with an emphasis on 
the prevention. 


We must co-ordinate the services offered by 
government agencies and community services 
to provide the maximum service to those in 
need. To accomplish this we must develop a 
feeling of partnership and above all respect 
between the various professions. 

(6) Cost Sharing: To provide more equality in 
the cost sharing program we feel that if the 
government were to introduce a cost sharing 
program based upon the unemployment aver- 
ages for specific regions or zones, that all 
Canadians would benefit, particularly, the 
more economically deprived areas. We woulé 
suggest that in those areas where unemploy- 
ment is greater than the national average that 
assistance be allotted in a similar ratio. Like 
wise in areas where unemployment is les: 
than the national average the assistance 
should correspond. We realize this suggestior 
fails to take into consideration those individu 
als in our Society who are employed, but i 
need of subsidized assistance. We would sug 
gest that these individuals be included in the 
fixed differential scale. | 
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SUMMARY 


As a group concerned with the betterment 
id development of the whole community we 
el we cannot tolerate the continuance of the 
resent situation. We would ask that the 
commendations of the report be given seri- 
Is consideration by this Committee. We real- 
e that the implementation of these changes 
id reforms cannot come overnight. However, 
e feel these changes cannot come too soon; 
it to ignore them further will only create 
ore serious problems in the future. It is our 


desire to see that every individual in our 
Canadian society is insured of his rights of 
equality. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Saint John Community Workers Association 


Archibald Smith 
Social Services Worker 
Department of Health and Welfare 


Douglas Pitts 
Probation Officer 
Department of Justice 
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APPENDIX “D” 


Brief on Poverty 
as submitted to 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
by 
THE NEW BRUNSWICK ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLOURED 
PEOPLE 


Honourable Chairman and Members: 


The New Brunswick Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People in Saint 
John, New Brunswick, are concerned with 
poverty as it effects the Black Minority in 
this particular area. 


For the purpose of this brief we are not 
considering poverty brought on by a protract- 
ed illness, or the death of a supporting 
spouse, but rather we are concerned with the 
able-bodied workers who are willing to per- 
form gainful employment at a decent wage 
and with the same chance of vertical mobility 
as their White co-workers. We are confronted 
with the man or woman who is prepaid to 
perform useful work and can find no work 
available. 


We believe that there are two main factors 
to the poverty problem—One is economic 
poverty; the other social poverty, both of 
which are dehumanizing. Combined at one 
and the same time they are fatal physically 
and psychologically. Black people in this area 
suffer from both. 


The economic poverty is based on the func- 
tion of the education system to train people to 
become useful members of society. Secondly, 
the resistance of employers to employ minori- 
ty persons (in this case Black) capable of 
performing all types of work. A brief on the 
educational system is being presented to you 
by the Council of Saint John Home and 
School Association. Thirdly economic poverty 
is portrayed in this area by employers hiring 
Blacks mostly in semi-skilled or unskilled 
positions causing the female partner to seek 
employment to compliment her husbands 
wages or in some cases, because of the sea- 
sonal nature of his job she must support the 
family for a number of months. In other 
cases, the Black male is denied a job because 
of race. Although this is done in the most 
subtle manner imaginable, it happens. The 
family then becomes a Matriarchy, not a 


Patriarchy, as should be expected when the 
male is in the home. This in turn cause 
family disruption which signifies again pover 
ty of the highest level. : 


This type of poverty manifests itself il 
many ways. Most would be classed as nega 
tive in this society, which uses western con 
cepts for its value measurement, but sinc 
they involve non-Whites nobody worrie 
about it. 


The most significant signs are alcoholisr 
drug use (both hard and soft), and violenc 
against each other. This type of poverty wa 
written about in the famous Monihan Repo! 
which only made one person rich and he wa 
White. Black people are still poor as a resul 
of this report. 


Further, we feel that in the economic pol 
tion of this brief we should add the plain an 
bitter facts about Saint John. A list of Sair 
John metro-area Board of Trade lists a toté 
to 58 firms employing 100 or more employee 
Twenty-four of the listed firms do employ ¢ 
have employed at sometime Black peopl 
while 34 have never employed Blacks in an 
capacity. In a total of 18,960 employees show 
in January 1966 for the 58 employers, { 
were Black people. 


Looking a bit further again, we find that | 
a total of 264 employers shown in the area ( 
industry transportation, trade and services | 
the Municipality of the County of Saint Joh 
and employing from 10-100 employees, 36 ¢ 
employ or have employed Black people; 2) 
do not employ and have never employ: 
Blacks in any capacity. 


We Black people understandably ha 
expressed our plain unvarnished views al 
deep concern in numerous surveys and inte 
views about the limited areas of employme! 
all seemingly to no avail. This society whi 
educates its members to the “Protestant Et 
ie” with the exclusion of other ethics, m¢ 
notably Afro-Canadians or Afro-America! 
find it hard to give gainful and meaning! 
employment to the products of this educatio 
al system. This exclusion, both socially a 
economically signifies to us a form of “Ci 
tural Genocide”, which is a primary cause : 
poverty in our society as a whole, because 
denies vertical mobility on the basis 
individual ability because of race. { 
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Some of the areas in which the absence or 
underrepresentation of Black people is par- 
ticularly conspicuous are as follows: 

1. Public Transportation (1) 


2. Banking, Trust and Finance Com- 
panies (0) 


3. Real Estate (0) 
4. Public Accounting (0) 
5. Insurance (0) 
6. Newspaper Publishing (0) 
7. Telephone Communications (1) 
8. Retail Sales (3) 
: 9. Delivery Sales—Dairies, Bakeries (0) 
10. Broadcasting—TV and Radio (0) 


It is not unreasonable for one to expect that 
all levels. of government should provide lead- 
ership in equal opportunity in employment. 
We have not found this to be the case. 


In looking first to the City of Saint John, 
there appears to be more or less token accept- 
ance of Black people. We find one Black ste- 
nographer, 2 policemen in a force of 175 
policemen and 3 policewomen, and 4 labour- 
ers (plus two part-time) under the unbrella of 
the Corporation. It is particularly conspicuous 
that there has never been a Black fireman or 
salvage corp man in a force of 196 employees. 


Provincially, we find an appreciable 
aumber of Blacks as male and female attend- 
ants at the Provincial Hospital. With the 
xception of the New Brunswick Liquor Com- 
mission (one sales clerk) there are no Black 
Xeople employed in any other branches or 
lepartments of the Provincial Government in 
Saint John. This includes all the agencies 
with the exception of the New Brunswick 
nstitute of Technology. 


The Federal Government has only given 
oken acceptance to Black people in the 
Jepartment of Veteran’s Affairs, Public 
Yorks and Transport. It is incomprehensible 
ind inexcusable that the Manpower and 
mmigration Office (employs 38) and the 
Yepartment of National revenue and the 
vanada Post Office do not employ any Black 
eople on a full-time basis. Only two men are 
mployed by the Department of Transport 
ere in Saint John. It is a sad testimonial for 
aint John when we find only 4 Blackwomen 
1 all this city employed as stenographers. 
fot one other stenographer, secretary or 
pist, bank clerk or teller, (and they are 
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available), has been able to find an open door 
in Saint John’s business world. Young Black 
men and women have been passing through 
the educational system and moving on to 
Toronto, Montreal, Boston and New York 
because of the prevailing negative attitudes 
about employment in this area as it concerns 
the Black Minority. 


The question or statement we then make, 
and it is to the point: How can we of the 
Black Minority expect economic justice when 
the “elite” of this City practise social injus- 
tice; i., golf clubs, curling clubs, various 
lodges such as the Elk, R.A.O.B., Masonic 
Order, Shriners, ete. Social poverty or social 
and cultural deprivation, call it what you 
may, it is there. Even our government pays 
lip service to this in holding social functions 
at clubs or lodges which exclude Black people 
everyday, either blatantly or subtly; ie., 
“gentlemen’s agreement”. 


We Black people, in our quest for economic 
and social justice in Saint John are climbing 
a molasses mountain dressed in snow shoes 
while Whites are riding the ski lift to the top. 
But we are on the march demanding a share 
in all that this country and city has to offer to 
its citizens. A social and economic system that 
denies us less Can, Must and Is to be 
challenged. 


Poverty in itself can only be eliminated to 
a degree, by a different method of distribu- 
tion. At the present time, the masses, un- 
aware of it that they maybe, produce a high 
standard of living for the “elite”, who are in 
essence the ruling class of our society. If this 
is so, we can envisage the resistance by this 
minority group that the “status quo” remain. 
Therefore co-operation will be needed in 
order that there be a more equitable distribu- 
tion of goods produced by one society. We ask 
the Commission if they have any views or 
desires to change this system? 


Thank You. 


Joseph $8. Drummond 
Executive Advisor & Past President 
N.B.A.A.C.P. 


Vice-Chairman 
National Black Coalition of Canada 


Chairman of Welfare Committee 
N.B.A.A.C.P. 


5 Phillips Court 
Saint John, N.B. 
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APPENDIX “E” 


BRIEF 
to 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
on 
POVERTY 
Submitted 
by 
FAMILY SERVICES, SAINT JOHN, INC. 
11 Canterbury Street, Saint John, N.B. 
August 4, 1970. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Family Services, Saint John, Inc. 


recommends that: 

1. A system of legal aid should be available 
to the poor and the establishment of Family 
Courts should be encouraged. 

2. Family planning clinics should become a 
recognized part of the public health 
programme. 

3. Some plan for assistance should be avail- 
able to home owners for necessary repairs. 

4, Government aid should be made availa- 
ble towards the establishment and support of 
Day Care facilities for children. 

5. Manpower training and retraining pro- 
grammes should be increased. 

6. Substantial increases should be made in 
Family and Youth Allowances. 

7. Special services for the aged, such as 
meals-on-wheels, homemaker service and day 


centres should be subsidized by the 
government. 
8. Supplementary assistance should be 


provided for the working poor. 

9. Minimum wages should be reviewed and 
revised upward. 

10. Benefits to welfare recipients should be 
increased and given according to size of 
family rather than according to _ set 
maximums. 

11. Medicines and drugs prescribed by doc- 
tors should be provided free. 

12. Welfare recipients should be allowed 
more part-time earnings. 

13. Benefits should be continued for a 
period when a welfare recipient secures regu- 
lar employment. 

14. Programmes for enriching the lives of 
the children of the poor and fostering the 


continuance of their education, should be 


developed and supported. 


15. Efforts should be made to encourage 
more communication and changed attitudes 


(a) between the poor and government 
(b) government and the general public 
(c) education of the middle class to the 
situation of the poor 

d) changes should be made to reduce the 
present costly investigation procedure to 
effect better communication, attitudes and 
service 


16. Government aid should be available for 
the appointment of community development 
workers in areas where there is a concentra- 
tion of the poor. 


17. Correlation should be made of the find- 
ings coming out of the White Papers on Taxa- 
tion and on Social Welfare with those of the 
Senate Committee on Poverty. 


Submission to the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty 


by 
Family Services, Saint John, Inc. 


The Family Services, Saint John, Inc., is a 
private, non-sectarian family service agency, 
established in 1967 by the amalgamation of 
the Catholic Welfare Bureau and the Family 
Service Association. Its purpose is to carry 
out appropriate services which will contribute 
to the preservation and strengthening of 
family life; services, wherever possible, which 
are of a preventive nature. 
The Poor—Deprivation and Discrimination: | 

From our experience with families we 
know that poverty of a prolonged duration 
has very adverse effects on family life. While 
no one can minimize the impact of economi( 
deprivation resulting from the inability 
provide for basic needs, we wish to speak 
about cultural deprivation and some of the 
psychological effects of poverty. For the poor 
going to a concert or movie, being able to le 
a child take guitar lessons, subscribing to ¢ 
newspaper or magazine, buying a scout uni. 
form or hockey equipment, or just letting H 
child have a friend in for supper, presents | 
dilemma. Frequently such desires have to b 
denied or some basic need sacrificed to met) 
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them. Cultural deprivation has a greater 
impact upon the  iindividual’s ability to 
improve his circumstances and to compete 
successfully than almost anything else. 


The poor, and particularly the welfare 
recipients, tend to be lumped together in a 
group, labelled, viewed with mistrust and 
alienated. This alienation is compounded by 
the housing shortage and high rents which 
result in concentration of poor peopie in cer- 
tain areas of the community and in public 
housing projects. This situation promotes a 
climate of poverty where privacy, good stand- 
ards and human dignity are difficult to main- 
tain and where poverty produces more 
poverty. 


Today’s society has put such a premium on 
materialistic values that human values seem 
of secondary importance. The gulf that exists 
between the haves and have-nots is constant- 
ly brought home to the poor who are daily 
confronted by advertizing over T.V. and radio 
and by the seductive pressures of finance 
companies and business firms. Parents are 
subject to further pressures from the pleas of 
their children. Social workers are familiar 
with the predicaments of families who cannot 
resist and who get caught up in the difficul- 
ties of unwise installment buying or the 
repayment of loans. 


Certain inequities also contribute to the 
poor’s sense of alienation. They are the ones 
who are hardest hit by the present housing 
situation. The provision for drugs and pre- 
scribed medicines presents serious problems 
for welfare recipients and, except for limited 
help through hospital clinics, those on low 
income have no assistance at all. 


Services and Assistance to 
Alleviate the Position of the Poor: 


_In this and most other provinces, there is 
0 organized system of legal aid and conse- 
quently it is very difficult to secure legal 
sounsel in civil and domestic matters. This 
leed is particularly urgent, as there is great 
gnorance on the part of the poor as to their 
egal rights and of the remedies and action 
vailable to them. Family courts, which 
‘epresent a most important resource for this 
froup in particular, are still lacking in the 
jreat majority of cities in this country. Until 
jovernments take steps to provide this kind 
ff protection for the poor, their rights as 
‘itizens are being denied. 


There is a great need for family planning 
‘ad we believe clinics for this purpose should 
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be part of the public health programme. At 
present few clinics have been established and 
little public education undertaken. Facilities 
should be developed to give all couples free- 
dom of choice in the number and spacing of 
their children. 

One need which is often overlooked is a 
plan for making available some assistance for 
necessary repairs to the poor who own their 
own homes. Neglect of repairs can result in 
serious deterioration of the property and may 
eventually necessitate the family moving out 
against their wishes, with a subsequent 
higher expenditure for rent. 


Day care facilities should be available for 
the care of the children of working mothers 
and government must subsidize such enter- 
prises. We have no public day care centres in 
this community and mothers who cannot 
afford to use private day nurseries often have 
to rely on make-shift arrangements they 
know are not satisfactory and which may 
break down unexpectedly. Adequate day care 
resources are a great aid to families, particu- 
larly one-parent families who wish to achieve 
independence. 


Manpower training and retraining courses 
should be increased and efforts should be 
made to lower the academic qualifications for 
some of the courses. 


As an immediate measure to alleviate the 
economic position of the poor we would 
recommend the upward revision of Family 
and Youth Allowances. 


Programmes for the aged, such as meals- 
on-wheels, homemaker service, day centres, 
etc., are needed and would make life more 
enjoyable and secure for our older citizens. 
Like day care for children, these services 
could be provided under private auspices, if 
government grants and/or subsidies were 
available. 


We in the Family Services, like many other 
voluntary agencies are concerned that there 
seems to be a retrenchment on the part of 
governments with regard to grants and other 
aid at a time when the partnership between 
government and private agencies is being 
stressed. 


The Working Poor: 


The Family Services has a special interest 
in the working poor who constitute almost 60 
per cent of those we serve. The heads of these 
families are unable to earn an income ade- 
quate to the basic needs of their families 
because of low education and lack of any 
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skill, or because of the size of family or both. 
Frequently their income is less than welfare 
benefits and they have no provision for medi- 
cal care or for any contingency. 

They strive at great odds to maintain their 
dignity and independence rather than accept 
“welfare” because of the stigma that the 
public has attached to those on public aid. 
Most of the working poor only manage to 
exist by going into debt and the struggle to 
keep up their payments to their creditors 
adds to their general sense of insecurity and 
of being trapped permanently. 

We believe that immediate steps should be 
taken to provide for supplementary assist- 
ance, and that minimum wages should be 
reviewed and revised upward. 


Welfare Recipients: 


Higher benefits must be paid to welfare 
recipients as present assistance levels, par- 
ticularly for food, are inadequate. Maximums 
placed either on the total benefits a family 
may receive, or on such items as clothing, 
personal needs and household supplies, 
regardless of the size of family, discriminates 
against large families. Medicine and drugs 
prescribed by doctors should be provided 
free. 


Present regulations must be changed to 
provide the incentive to work and to allow 
recipients to earn more from part-time 
employment. The poor need money for self- 
improvement and for emergencies. Recogni- 
tion should also be given to the special needs 
of children, taking into consideration their 
age, the season of the year and their social 
development. 


- When a welfare recipient does secure regu- 
lar employment, benefits should continue for 
a period, possibly a month, to enable him to 
make some adjustment of his financial obliga- 
tions such as his rent or the claims of his 
creditors. 


The Children of the Poor: 


The worst effects of poverty, particularly 
prolonged poverty, are on children. Poor 
housing and over-crowding does not allow for 
privacy, or a place for one’s own belongings 
and private possessions. There is no place to 
do homework undisturbed. Children are fre- 
quently handicapped or prevented from 
taking part in activities enjoyed by those who 
are more fortunate. The need of adolescents 
to be able to be one with their peer group in 
such important matters as dress or participa- 
tion in their activities must often be denied. 
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Parents harrassed with worries and problems 
and aware of their inability to meet their 
children’s needs, tend to avoid real communi- 
cation with them since they see little hope of 
providing ameliorating influences in the lives 
of their children. 


The Family Services’ Groups for Children: 


The Family Services believes that much 
effort should be made to help the children of 
the poor to prevent the cycle of poverty and 
to give them a better start in life than their 
parents had. We recognize the importance of 
education for these children and the provision 
of some enriching influences which their par- 
ents cannot provide. We have begun experi- 
menting with various approaches to help 
these children. 

For some years now our volunteers have 
conducted a headstart kindergarten and a 
second one is planned for the fall. This pro- 
ject has been helpful in preparing disadvan- 
taged children for their adjustment to school 
life. 

A group of girls of average intelligence and 
from 10 to 13 years of age was formed with 
the hope of helping them to remain in school, 
by introducing them to persons in various 
occupations which were within their scope 
such as nurses, stenographers, hairdressers 
lab technicians, etc. The “models” met witk 
the girls, told them about their work, the pay 
and working conditions, what education ane 
preparation were required and how they livec 
and so on. The group has become a club with 
officers who carry out their responsibilities 
They have gone to plays, concerts and the 
opera and they have been introduced to the 
public library. The club meets in the home 0: 
the leader and have learned how to make 
inexpensive decorations and to serve lunct 
attractively and recently entertained thei: 
mothers at tea. i 

This experience has introduced them to é 
different kind of family living in a comforta 
ble middle class home where life is mort 
ordered and where they have had some rela 
tionship with the other members of the 
family. 

Two groups of boys from 6 to 13, most} 
boys without a father in the home, have beet 
formed to provide them with a male figur 
with whom they can identify and to helj 
develop constructive interests. There are out 
ings and hikes and other activities. Thes' 
youngsters are ones who are not yet ready t 
participate in the regular community organ 
ized groups. 
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In keeping with our concern to see that 
lldren get as much education as possible, 
e recognized the need for special help for 
uldren who are experiencing difficulties, 
ith certain subjects at school. We know that 
less they get special assistance at this 
int, either at school or through tutorial ser- 
ce, the child is a potential drop-out. As we 
ve pointed out before, there are children 
ho need a place to do their homework and 
meone to supervise and assist and encourage 
em. Some programme to provide this type 
service is required. 


sed for More Communication and Changed 
titudes: 
More communication between the poor, and 
particular welfare recipients and the gov- 
oment, is needed, as well as between the 
vernment and the public. This is beginning 
come about as welfare recipients are 
ganizing and as they are being invited to 
press their views about their needs and 
out the welfare system, through their 
7olvement in welfare conferences and meet- 
3s. They should be represented on Welfare 
peals and Advisory Boards where their 
rticipation would contribute to needed 
ial change. Such involvement will help to 
luce their feelings of being powerless to do 
ything about their situation and can lead to 
ir participation in community affairs. 
sovernment has an obligation to communi- 
e with recipients of welfare assistance 
ut welfare programmes, the benefits avail- 
e, the conditions for eligibility and of their 
ht of appeal, and to do so in simple, under- 
ndable language. This should be done both 
ough the printed form and verbally. 


\ needed beginning is also being made to 
nulate communication between govern- 
nt and the general public through the 
ite paper procedure. The public is entitled 
more and regular information from the 
‘ernment, statistics, a breakdown of 
egories of recipients and expenditures, 
ads and problems. This would establish the 
t that the vast majority receiving assist- 
e cannot work because of age, disability, 
mess, death or desertion of the breadwin- 
or because of child care responsibilities 
would dispel many common misconcep- 
iS. 

‘is difficult for the middle class to have 
real conception of poverty. They hear of 
fare abuses, of able-bodied men who 
ear content to sit back and accept welfare, 
of unwise expenditure of benefits. They 


| 
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know little of the indignities and stigma of 
being on welfare and of the feeling of being 
trapped and having little or no hope for the 
future. 

While they are more sympathetic to the 
working poor, they tend to be critical of signs 
of comfort and amenities in the homes of the 
poor and put great stress on “worthiness”, 
They have little knowledge of the poor who 
have strengths and capacities that have ena- 
bled them to face odds which would have 
crushed most people, manage their small 
incomes with great skill and ingenuity and 
give their children hope for the future. 


Some educational programme is needed to 
help the middle class understand what pover- 
ty means and how it affects people. It is the 
majority that set limits and until the people 
of Canada care enough about eradicating pov- 
erty little will be done to efface it. 


Closely related to the question of both atti- 
tudes and communication is the present 
investigation procedure for eligibility which 
is demeaning to the recipients. This procedure 
is costly and consumes the greater part of the 
time of the welfare personnel which could 
better be used for meaningful communication 
and services for clients. Studies have shown 
that only a small percentage of recipients fal- 
sify information. Regular  self-declaration 
procedures have worked satisfactorily in 
other programmes such as D.V.A. This latter 
programme also affords a good example of 
communication with and attitudes towards 
clients. 


Need for Community Development Workers: 


The Family Services urges that government 
funds be made available for the appointment 
of community development workers in areas 
where there is a concentration of poor people 
to help them organize needed activities and 
projects. 


We have had some successful experience in 
the Crescent Valley housing project during 
the past year during which we made a 
worker available and lent support and re- 
source people to the residents. A teaching 
homemaker service, making use of resident 
women on welfare, had already been estab- 
lished by the local Housing Authority and 
this had given impetus to the formation of 
a head start kindergarten, and a number of 
community services such as tutoring for chil- 
dren and a grooming course for girls. Since 
the community worker has been working in 
the area, there has been a surge of activities, 
resulting in the securing of an additional 
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playground, weekend camping for children, a 
community news bulletin, a sewing class, a 
drama group and the formation of a tenants 
association. The loan of a building for a com- 
munity centre has been made by the United 
Church. Through the full cooperation of the 
Recreation Department and the appointment 
of a supervisor for the area, recreational 
activities have been developed, a winter car- 
nival held, a mini park prepared by the chil- 
dren of the area and drop-in centres estab- 
lished for youth and for adults. All this has 
led to a feeling of community and a begin- 
ning sense of pride on the part of residents of 
the Valley. 

Other communities are ready to organize 
but need a resource person with know-how 
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and a knowledge of community resources an 
where to turn for special help. 


: 
: 
| 
| 


Conclusion: | 


The Family Services wishes to commen 
the Senate Committee on Poverty for the va 
undertaking you have carried out so tho 
oughly and well. We are sure your finding 
regarding poverty in this community will k 
of the greatest value and your recommendi 
tions will indicate many needed maj 
changes. In the light of the White Papers 
Taxation and on Social Welfare, which are s 
essentially part of the approach to poverty, 
is hoped that there will be a correlation « 
the findings of these committees with you 
own. 


BRIEF 


to the 


| SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
| POVERTY 

! 
New Brunswick Forest Extension Service, 
| Fredericton, N.B.. 


ntroduction 


' The importance of small woodlots to the 
sconomy of New Brunswick has prompted the 
Torest Extension Service to prepare a brief 
lealing only with this particular aspect of the 
woblem. The approach taken is entirely local 
ind no attempt has been made to include 
ther factors contributing to poverty either 
wwovincially or on a country-wide basis. The 
ubmission was prepared without collabora- 
ion with other departments of the provincial 
lovernment. 


_An attempt has been made to deal with 
jeneralities rather than specifics. For this 
eason statistical date were avoided for the 
aost part as well as details which are availa- 
ile in published reports dealing with New 
3runswick forests. It is our conviction that 
he problems stated herein are very real and 
ontributte in no small measure to the level of 
voverty which exists in New Brunswick 
Oday. It is not our intention to criticize what 
as taken place in the past or conditions 
vhich exist at the present time. The solutions 
luggested herein have been formulated with 
he hope that a new and more prosperous 
hapter will be written for the small woodlot 
wner. The personnel of the Forest Extension 
jervice are in constant contact with small 
yoodlot owners throughout the Province. 
vonsequently, they are in a position to assess 
oth the incomes and standards of living of 
he small proprietors of forest land. 


The prime concern of the Forest Extension 
vervice relates to assisting the small woodlet 
Whers in the proper management and devel- 
pment of their property. This group owns 
ome 4,500,000 acres of forest land in the 
Yovince and this constitutes approximately 
wenty-nine per cent of the total forested 
rea of the province. The number of individu- 
l owners is in the vicinity of 30,000 who, 
ogether with their families, represent an 
ppreciable proportion of the province’s 
opulation. 
22429—6 
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APPENDIX “F” 


it is a well known and accepted fact that 
the economy of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick is dependent to a very large degree on 
the wise use of its forests. Of all the prov- 
inces of Canada, New Brunswick has the 
greatest proportion of forest land in relation 
to its total area. 


Early in its history New Brunswick was 
settled under a system of government land 
grants. Each grantee was given approximately 
one hundred acres of land from which he was 
expected to eke out a living. He was able to 
do this by the combined operation of a farm 
and a woodlot. The products of the woodlot 
were sold in the early days to the lumber 
barons and in more recent times to the pulp 
and paper companies. Due to a superfluity of 
forest land under their control these buyers 
were able to purchase primary forest prod- 
ucts from the woodlot owners at starvation 
prices. In effect a sort of feudal system in this 
regard has prevailed in New Brunswick, even 
to the present day. It is this situation which 
contributes in no small measure to the pover- 
ty of our province. 


The aforementioned twenty-nine per cent 
of forest land which consists of small wood- 
lots comprises both farm woodlots and also 
lots which were formerly farms but which 
are no longer under cultivation. These two 
types of small woodlot ownership constitute 
two separate and distinct problems related to 
the economic development of the province. 


In the first instance the small woodlot is 
part of the overall farm operation. As such it 
represents a portion of what, in most cases, is 
an uneconomic unit. The problem of the 
owner making a living is compounded by the 
fact that the combined revenue derived from 
the operation of both the farm and the wood- 
lot is insufficient to provide a decent stand- 
ard of living. 


The second case involves woodlots which 
were formerly part of the farm and are no 
longer operated in conjunction with an 
agricultural enterprise. These presently are 
under various types of ownership which 
unfortunately includes individuals who are 
making no use whatsoever of the forest land. 
At the other extreme are owners who sell 
their cutting privileges to opportunists who 
have no regard for the future of the forest. 
Such sales are frequently made at depressed 
prices. 
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Another class of ownership involves the 
acquisition of small woodlots by large forest 
industries. In most instances these enterprises 
have extensive holdings of Crown Land 
Licenses and in many cases they own large 
areas of freehold forest land. The small wood- 
lots are bought to augment their reserve of 
standing timber or to provide a measure of 
control on the amount of money which will 
have to be paid for purchased wood fibre. In 
their case the influence is detrimental to the 
economy of the province. 


Changes in the ownership of farm woodlots 
are chronicled in “Agricultural Statistics 
1969”, published by the New Brunswick 
Department of Agriculture and Rural Devel- 
opment. Table No. 36 lists the number of 
census farms and, amongst other things, the 
area of woodland connected with the census 
farms. In 1931 there were 34,025 census farms 
containing 2,432,570 acres of woodland. By 
1966 the corresponding figures were 8,706 
census farms and 973,888 acres of woodland. 
In that period some 1,458,682 acres were 
reclassified from farm woodlots to small 
woodlots. A substantial portion of this last 
figure constitutes some of the ownership 
listed in the previous paragraphs. 


As mentioned earlier in this brief the small 
woodlots of the province comprise some 4,- 
500,000 acres. With an assumed value of 
$30.00 an acre they represent a capital 
amount of $135,000,000. It is natural to expect 
that such an amount of principal should pro- 
vide a very substantial income. Unfortunate- 
ly, such is not the case due to the low prices 
which are paid for pulpwood. In most 
instances these prices are totally used to pay 
the costs of landing the wood at delivery 
points. Consequently, there is nothing remain- 
ing to pay a normal return on the investment. 
In other words there is an asset in New 
Brunswick valued at $135,000,000 which is 
producing no returns. Such a situation must 
be a major factor in contributing towards 
poverty in our province. 


It is a fact that some sections of the prov- 
ince are more adversely affected than others. 
This is due principally to their geographical 
location with regard to existing mills but such 
is not always the case. The Forest Extension 
Service is doing excellent work in assisting 
woodlot owners in the management of their 
property. However, the situation with regard 
to pulpwood marketing is beyond its field of 
endeavour. It can do nothing to influence the 
prices paid for primary forest products. 
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It has been estimated that, in 1968, the net 
annual returns in the form of wages from the 
average 112 acre woodlot were $162.00. This 
dollar figure is based on the owner cutting 
and selling spruce and fir pulpwood at ¢ 
delivered roadside price of $16.00 per rougl 
cord. The amount of wood cut was computec 
from figures compiled by the New Brunswick 
Department of Natural Resources in co-opera: 
tion with the Federal Forestry Service anc 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The quan 
tity of wood cut was necessarily limited bj 
both demand and price. These two factor 
are, of course, a function of marketing whicl 
is under the direct control of the pulp an 
paper companies. 

If market conditions had been such that thi 
owner of an average woodlot could have sol 
all of the wood that the ground was capabl 
of producing in 1968 his net income woul 
have been $437.40. While this represents ; 
substantial inerease over the $162.00 figure j 
nevertheless falls far short of providing a 
adequate income. As a matter of interest i 
the owner had also received a price increas 
of $2.00 per cord his net income would hav 
been $519.40. The comparisons serve to illus 
trate the appreciable bearing which bot 
quantity and price have on the net return 
from a farm woodlot. 

The content of the foregoing shows clearl; 
(1) the impracticablity of an individu 
attempting to derive an appreciable portion ¢ 
his living costs from a farm woodlot unde 
present circumstances and, (2) the effect « 
small woodlot operation on the economy ‘ 
the province. Unfortunately it has been 
major factor in contributing to poverty. 

Despite the work of the New Brunswic 
Forest Development Commission, the Roy: 
Commission on Primary Forest Products ap 
the Atlantic Development Board the situatic 
remains the same and there is no improv 
ment in the status of the small woodl 
owner. In fact, if the proposed Capital Gait 
Tax is instituted it can only result in # 
deterioration of the position of the propriet 
of a small woodlot. 


Problems 

The principal problems confronting tk 
small woodlot owner appear to be as follows: 
1. The inadequate control of the mai 
keting of primary forest products. Th 
applies to both quantity and price as we 

as the diversification of products. 
2. Lack of the development of mo 
sophisticated machinery and equipme: 
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to bring about cost reductions in wood 
harvesting operations. 


3. Insufficient areas of forest land 
under his control to enable him to obtain 
and maintain a decent standard of living. 


4. No organized custom cutting crews 
who would be available to harvest wood 
for owners who have not the necessary 
facilities. 

5. The absence of trade school courses 
to train woods workers in the use and 
application of mechanized equipment and 
proper harvesting techniques. 


6. The need for increased assistance in 
the development and improvement of 
forest land under his control. 


uggested Solutions 


In suggesting solutions for the six problems 
sted above cognizance is taken of the fact 
at they will not be solved Overnight by 
me ready-made formulae. The unsatisfacto- 
situation of the small woodlot owners has 
evailed since the days of early settlement in 
€ province. In fact, restrictions on the small 
oodlot owner date back to the “Broad 
rrow” policy of 1729 when the large white 
ne trees were reserved for the use of His 
ajesty’s navy. In the intervening years the 
Oprietors of small woodlots have been 
ploited first by the lumber industry and in 
ore recent times by the pulp and paper 
mpanies. Some owners have given up 
ying to wrest a living from their small 
rest holdings and have sold out. Others 
tain ownership of the land but earn their 
elihood by some other means. Those who 
atinue to operate their woodlots are, for the 
st part, independent individualists. Their 
nking is not geared either to government 
ntrols or forest co-operatives. They are not 
Zanized and consequently cannot speak 
th one voice. If they are to continue in 
ir role of proprietors of small woodlots 
*y must receive assistance. Any aid given to 
mM will be well justified since, in the very 
ar future, New Brunswick will have need 
all of its forest resources, small woodlots 
resent twenty-nine per cent of the forested 
ta of the Province. 


The following suggested solutions are pre- 
ted in summary form only. Their enlarge- 
nt and development are not appropriate in 
3 submission but can be provided as 
uired. 

. It is imperative that a government spon- 
ed system of marketing controls for pri- 
2242963 
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mary forest products be instituted without 
delay. It should have incorporated in it provi- 
sions ensuring maximum sustained growth on 
the small forest properties. 


2. Much has been accomplished by both the 
Forest Industries and the machinery manufac- 
turers in the development and production of 
sophisticated wood harvesting equipment to 
up date operating methods. However, very 
little has been done in this regard to make 
available similar equipment which can be 
adapted to the requirements of the small 
operator. Consequently, it is suggested that 
there should be an expansion of effort in the 
development of machinery for the small oper- 
ator so that he can produce wood in competi- 
tion with the large companies. 


3. Provision already exists in New Brun- 
swick to assit the small woodlot proprietor to 
increase his holdings in order to make a living 
from his woods operations. This plan is very 
much in the embryo stage and appropriate 
arrangements should be made for its further 
development expansion. The successful con- 
solidation of farm woodlots will constitute a 
big step in contributing to the lessening of 
poverty in New Brunswick. 


4. A natural outgrowth of forest land con- 
solidation is the custom cutting of woodlots. 
In many instances their owners are unable, 
for one reason or another, to do the work 
themselves. A relatively large percentage of 
small woodlots are in the hands of absentee 
owners. Their lands could be managed te 
advantage if the harvesting operations were 
performed by capable custom cutting crews. 
Such crews could be organized by the con- 
solidated woodlot owner who would use them 
on his own operations as well as to harvest 
wood for others. 


5. It is envisaged that the personnel in these 
custom cutting crews would be recruited from 
men who had received special training at a 
trade school. It seems paradoxical that, in a 
province whose economy is oriented to the 
forests, there are no facilities for the training 
of forest workers. Our trade schools provide 
courses for all sorts of trades except the one 
which should be of first importance to the 
province. By contrast the country of Sweden 
has recently extended its training of woods 
workers from a one year to a two year 
course. It is also endeavouring to raise the 
status of the woods worker to that of the 
other trades. A similar movement is long 
overdue in this province. It is our conviction 
that it would do much to raise many of our 
woods workers above the poverty level. 
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6. The Forest Extention Service is doing 
excellent work up to the limitation of its 
finances. In co-operation with Agriculture 
Representatives and Natural Resources per- 
sonnel it is able to provide much appreciated 
assistance to a number of woodlot owners. 
However, with greater emphasis and impor- 
tance being placed on the role of the small 
woodlot proprietors the work of the Forest 
Extension Service will be substantially 
increased. Consequently, provision will have 
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to be made to permit the necessary expansion 
of services. 

The Forest Extension Service is apprecia- 
tive of the opportunity of presenting its views 
to the Special Senate Committee on Poverty. 
We trust that some of the thoughts expressed 
herein will contribute to the alleviation of 
poverty in New Brunswick and possibly in 
other parts of our country. We wish the mem- 
bers of the Committee and associated person- 
nel every success in the worthwhile assign- 
ment they have undertaken. 
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APPENDIX “G” 


| BIOGRAPHY 


| William E. Hart, 
President 
New Brunswick Federation of Woodlot 


| Owners 


IT should introduce myself to the Members 
f the Senate Committee. I am known to 
enators F. A. McGrand and Muriel Fergus- 
ym, both from New Brunswick, and to Sena- 
w Chesley Carter, my Roommate at King’s 
ollege, Halifax, but not to the other fifteen 
{embers of the Committee on Poverty. I am 
Priest of the Anglican Church of Canada. 
ll my Ministry has been served in rural 
ew Brunswick, first for three and a half 
sars at Doaktown on the Miramichi in the 
antral part of the Province, and since Janu- 
'y, 1937, as Rector of the Parishes of Norton 
id Springfield in King’s County in Southern 
ew Brunswick. It is my strong conviction 
at the Church, and I as an official of the 
nurch, should have an active concern for the 
elfare of the people. This concern should 
iclude the economic sphere, that the people 
‘ould have a good income so that they can 
7e above the poverty level. 


| 


RURAL POVERTY AND FOREST 
UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


in 
| NEW BRUNSWICK 


(Prepared for the Special Senate Committee 
| Poverty) 


According to a recent revelation, about 
(000 people in our small Province, that is, 
enost one tenth of our population were 
eine Welfare Assistance and others are 
ling off Unemployment Insurance. 


That there is poverty in rural New Brun- 
sick no one will deny. That this poverty 
‘1 be alleviated by the full development of 
r forest resources will be the main argu- 
(ent of this brief. 

God has given us, who live in the Province 
9 New Brunswick, a valuable renewable 
itural resource in our forests. Our Province 
‘better suited to the growing of trees than 
f any other crop. The world demand for 
‘est products is increasing at an amazing 
‘e Gif the present trend continues, the world 
Inand by the year 2000 will be about four 


times the present world demand). We are 
located near the large market in the north- 
easitern part of the United States and on the 
Atlantic Seaboard we are across the Ocean 
from another large market in Western 
Europe. 

When the white man first came to our 
Province, it was practically 100 per cent 
forest covered. It is still 85 per cent forest 
covered. Our economy is to a great extent 
based on our forests. I have been advocating 
that we should proclaim to all of Canada that 
New Brunswick is the Forest Province but no 
one seems interested. 


Anyone familiar with rural New Brunswick 
will agree with these statements, that nearly 
every farm has its wood lot, that often the 
acreage in the woodlot exceeds that of the 
cleared land, that throughout this Province 
pulp wood brings into farm homes more 
income than any other product. In this Prov- 
ince, many men have left farming, and not a 
few are engaged in the year round cutting of 
pulp wood. I do not know anything that 
would so lift our rural economy as to raise 
the price of pulpwood to a fair and adequate 
level, with the benefit being shared between 
the woodlot owners, the pulp wood cutters 
and the truckdriversi who transport it to the 
mills. 


That which led me to take up the woodlot 
owners’ cause was the fact that my two older 
sons who were then lumbering on their own, 
received the starvation price of $15,00 per 
cord of unpeeled wood delivered to the mill. 
Fortunately for them, their operation was 
within twenty miles of the mill. 


I have been active in the formation of the 
Southern New Brunswick Woodlot Owners 
Association organized in February 1962, and 
the New Brunswick Federation of Woodlot 
Owners organized in September 1965, and 
composed of seven regional associations one 
of which seems to have ceased to function. 


I think that, perhaps, we have been making 
gome progress. The Provincial Government 
has given a grant of $15,000 to the Southern 
New Brunswick Woodlot Owners Association 
and with this we employ the part time ser- 
vices of a professional forester. At the request 
of the provincial federation to the Cabinet, a 
special committee has been set up to try to 
work out a fair and orderly system for the 
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marketing of the products of the wood lot and 
this committee has made its report. It is being 
urgently brought to the attention of the Pro- 
vincial Government that wood lot owners 
have not been getting a fair deal. 


In the course of my activities on behalf of 
the Woodiot Owners, I have been in corre- 
spondence with Senator F. A. McGrand. He 
suggested to me that if I had a legitimate beef 
with solid recommendations that I present a 
brief to the Senate Committee on Poverty. As 
I thought about this, I began to realize more 
and more that to write this brief was the 
logical and necessary thing for me to do. 


First, I would like to direct our attention to 
the following sentence in the 1964 Royal 
Commission Report on Primary Forest Pro- 
ducts in New Brunswick (Professor jth 5% 
Scheult). “However if the woodlot is not 
improved, it will remain a dedication to 
poverty”. 


I ask that the section under the title “In- 
creasing the Productivity of Small Holdings” 
on pages 75 to 78 of this report including 
recommendation 11 be circulated as support- 
ing material to my brief and I suggest that it 
be read at this point before continuing with 
the balance of my brief. There is other 
material in this 1964 Royal Commission 
Report that is of value to those who would 
decrease rural poverty in New Brunswick 
through increasing the total value of our 
forest industry by an overall plan involving 
all sectors. 


' On the small holdings in this Province the 
average volume of cubic feet of wood per 
acre, is 874, that is about ten cords. They are 
heavily overcut. On the other hand, the aver- 
age volume on the large holdings and crown 
lands is about half as much again 1368 and 
1340 cubic feet. “of 6.95 million acres of pro- 
ductive crown forest land in New Brunswick, 
pulp and paper companies lease 5.7 million 
acres, 82 per cent. Of a reported annual cut of 
2.16 million cunits, these same companies in 
1965 cut an estimated 1.07 million cunits, 
about 50 per cent of the allowable cut”. What 
an appaling waste! 

The last quotation is from a report recently 
sent me by R. E. G. Fairweather, M.-P. for 
Fundy Royal, “Forestry in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces” the first report of a series initiated by 
the Atlantic Development Board to examine 
important aspects of the economy of the 
Atlantic Region. This forestry report seems to 
me to be a true, factual, independent, and 
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unbiased statement of the situation as it | 
exists. 


For the sake of brevity, I intend to base the 
balance of this brief largely on the following | 
two paragraphs from this report. Nova Scotia | 
and New Brunswick are here considered | 
together. (From page 1.68) | 


“The basic problem is well known. The size | 
and condition of most woodlots and their 
shifting ownership are such that, in general, | 
they do not constitute economic units; as al 
result, the woodlots and their owners tend to, 
be locked into reciprocal states of mis-man- 
agement and poverty. In general they have} 
fallent outside the orbit of progress and have, 
little force in the market place. In contrast,| 
the woodlot owners in Québec, with support-| 
ing legislation have been able to secure much} 
higher prices for their wood—about 25 to 35| 


problem. This view is reinforced by the fac 
that there is no adequate or convincing policy) 
in either province which defines the desirabli’ 
objectives and means of obtaining them. Thi’ 
result is a multiplicity of forces acting on thi 
situation, some federal, some provincial, som), 
of them effective. As a result progress is slow) 
perhaps too slow for the forces which ar) 
overtaking uneconomic woodlots: The inabili, 
ty to achieve adequate gains in productivit) 
to keep competitive and to prevent the trans) 
fer of ownership to large corporations.” 


That the woodlots and their owners in ov} 
province tend to be locked into reciprocé| 
states of mismanagement and poverty is 
harsh true statement. The objective of goo) 
forest management is to produce on a give) 
lot of land in a given time as large a volum) 
as possible of high quality wood. This take 
desire, knowledge, time and money. But if 
man is hard pressed to make a day by de 
livelihood from his impoverished woodlc| 
while he may have desire and the knowledg) 
he does not have the time or the money i! 
expend on forest management for increas 
returns from his woodlot to be realized mat 
years later. Another cause of poverty for 4 
woodlot operator is the low price he recelV 


for his pulp wood delivered to the mill. The 
woodlot operators all together, may supply a 
yarge part of the wood going to any mill, yet 
1e has no say in the price he is to receive, in 
she words of the report “he has little force in 
fhe market place.” 


He is weak because he is unorganized. At 
he McMillan Rothsay Newsprint Mill in East 
saint John, the minimum wage in the mill is 
'2.68 per hour and there are various fringe 
venefits and the assurance of year round 
mployment. This mill is unionized and if it 
3 felt that one member of the union is not 
‘etting a fair deal according to the terms of 
he contract all the members refuse to work 
ntil the dispute is settled. This company also 
perates a saw mill at Penobsquis about fifty 
ailes from Saint John. This mill has no union 
nd the wage for many of the workmen is 
1.40 per hour. If one man does not want to 
rork for this wage, another man will take the 
ob. Likewise, with the men who supply pulp- 
food to the mill, if he does not want to take 
le price the mill offers, he does not sell to 
at mill. In union, and in unions, there is 
rength. Free enterprise works best when the 
vo parties in any transaction are of some- 
hat equal strength; if one is much stronger 
tan the other the probability is that the 
leaker will be exploited. 


‘Tam a firm believer in a fair price, that is a 
jice sufficient for the man who has some- 
‘ing to sell to receive a fair remuneration 
ir his investment and his labor. For pulp the 
lice for the wood itself should not be less 
an $5.00 a cord and I have it from an 
perienced woodman that to hire the work 
one, to cut a cord, forward it to a truck 
‘ad, truck it to a mill (this cost varies with 
stance) and to pay unemployment insurance 
d workmen’s compensation comes to $18 a 


ich better but that the woodlot owners 
re have a_ stronger bargaining through 
sir Madawaska Forest Products Marketing 
ard. 

‘have it on good authority that the average 
ce paid to woodlot owners in the Province 
Quebec is $27.60 which is $5.10 above the 
‘hest price in our province, and over $7 
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higher than our average price. The Report of 
the Atlantic Development Board as quoted 
earlier attributes the higher prices in Quebec 
to recent legislation. Quoting this again “In 
contrast (to the poverty stricken state of 
woodlot owners in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia) the woodlot owners in Quebec with 
supporting legislation, the Quebee Agricultur- 
al Marketing Act, have been able to secure 
much higher prices for their wood—about 25 
to 35 per cent higher than the prices prevail- 
ing prior to the establishment of marketing 
boards.” 


I have this Quebec Agricultural Marketing 
Act before me and will briefly sum up its 
main provisions. Farm products includes 
forest products. Under this act an organiza- 
tion to supervise, coordinate and improve the 
marketing of farm products is established 
under the name of Quebec Agricultural Mar- 
keting Board. It shall consist of not more than 
seven members ail appointed by the Liecuten- 
ant-Governor in Council. The general func- 
tions of the Board include (a) to assist in 
coordimating the various operations involved 
in the marketing of farm products in a 
manner as advantageous as possible to the 
producers, but with due regard for the legiti- 
mate interests of the consumers. Ten or more 
interested producers may apply to the Board 
for the approval of a joint plan for the mar- 
keting in the Province of a farm preduct 
derived from a designated area or intended 
for a specific purpose or a particular purchas- 
er. When the draft of the joint plan has been 
approved by two thirds of the voters after at 
least one half of the interested producers 
have voted, the Board shall cause to be pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette every 
plan so approved. Thereafter, every person 
engaged in the marketing of such product 
shall then be bound to negotiate with the 
producers’ board for the fixing of a selling 
price or a minimura selling price for such 
product and for the carrying out of any other 
conditions or provisions of such plan. Failing 
agreement between producers and purchasers, 
the Board at the request of one of the parties 
shall appoint a conciliator who shall confer 
with each of the parties with a view to reach- 
ing an agreement. The conciliator shall report 
to the Board within fourteen days. If the 
report establishes that agreement has not 
been possible the Board shall order the dis- 
pute to be arbitrated. Arbitration decisions 
shall be final and obligatory. 
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I have no first hand knowledge of how all 
this works out in the Province of Quebec. UL 
have heard it severely criticized. According to 
the report of the Atlantic Development which 
I have been quoting it is this legislation 
which makes for the sharp contrast between 
the woodlot owners in Quebec and their coun- 
terparts in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Quebec also has the controversial Bill 41, 
an Act respecting the price of pulpwood sold 
by farmers and settlers. The Minister of 
Lands and Forests may order that a study be 
made by an official appointed by him, on the 
conditions of sale of pulpwood cut by farm- 
ers and settlers on wooded lands which they 
are exploiting. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations, (a) to govern the purchase 
by any trader of pulpwood cut by farmers or 
settlers or on their land; (b) to fix the kinds 
and quantities of such pulpwood that a 
trader shall purchase within a stated period, 
having regard to the supplies required for the 
normal operation of his business during such 
period; (c) to determine the methods of meas- 
uring such pulpwood, and to ensure that 
they are carried out; (d) to fix the price that a 
trader who purchases such pulpwood shail 
pay. 

In both acts provision is made for provin- 
cial authorities to have legal access to all 
books and records. 


It seems to me that in Quebec the govern- 
ment is much more on the side of the woodlot 
owners than in our province, that thereby the 
price they receive for the pulpwood is conse- 
quently higher than in our province. I do not 
know the cost to the companies of wood from 
land under their own control (these figures 
are hard to come by) but if there is too great 
a disparity between the cost to the companies 
of wood bought from woodlot owners and 
wood from their own holdings or crown land 
then the small, poor, weak, unorganized wood- 
lot owners are being exploited. It seems to 
me that in Quebec the provincial government 
has intervened on behalf of the people whom 
they were elected to serve. 


There is a way in which pulp and paper 
companies on the one hand, and woodlot 
owners on the other, can cooperate to their 
mutual advantage. Green wood with the sap 
still in it is of much more value to the pulp 
and paper industry than dried out old wood. 
The green wood will turn out more of a 
better product at a smaller cost. It is much to 
the advantage of the mills to have as much as 
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possible an even year round flow of green 
wood delivered to the mills as required. Wood-. 
lot owner associations could help regulate 
this even flow. Pulpwood is cut and left piled 
for perhaps two years or even more and with 
the present high rate of interest this must add 
considerably to its cost. With better organiza- 
tion and under the conditions prevalent in 
southern New Brunswick perhaps 75 per cent 
of the wood could go through the mills as 
sap-filled wood; this would be a good goal to 
aim at. Green wood is much heavier than dry 
wood and the costs of trucking it are higher. 
Under a system providing for an even ven 
round delivery of green wood the companies 
should and could (and would?) pay a consid- 
erably higher price per cord than they are 
now paying. 


The discussion has been largely centered or 
pulpwood. Spruce and fir as pulpwood is bj 
far our largest market for forest products 
But it is not the only market and we shoul¢ 
reach out for markets that will utilize every 
species of tree growing in our forests, spruce 
fir, pine, hemlock, cedar, tamarack, maple 
birch, white and yellow birch, and poplar, 
name the principal species. | 


I ask you to turn with me to a considera 
tion of the second paragraph of the Atlanti 
Development Board Report under review 
That “there is no adequate and convincin, 
policy in either province (N.B. and N.S, 
which defines the desirable objectives an 
means of obtaining them” is a strong blas 
condemning the lack of leadership in thi 
matter of the governments of these two prov 
inces. I put it up to the government of Ne} 
Brunswick (and the same could be done wit 
preceding governments) : You know the povel 
ty problem facing many hard-working peop! 
who look to the woodlots for their living 
have you a sound, adequate, comprehensiy 
program to help lift them out of their du 
tressing situation? 


In fairness to the government it should ‘4 
mentioned that there has been recent legisli 
tion setting up the Farm Adjustment Board ‘ 
enable farmers to borrow money at a low 1a’ 
of interest to enable them to have a mo! 
viable unit of operation. This money may I 
used for buildings, machinery, livestock, ‘ 
land including woodland. Before the Joan 
approved the Board must be assured that #! 
proposed project is sound and the applicant 
responsible person. Very little use has as y 
been made of this provision for the purcha 
of woodland. H 
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_I have in mind a three-fold goal: 


| (1) The maximum development of our 
forest potential. 


(2) The maximum utilization of our 
forest resources. 


(3) For the maximum benefit of the 
_ people of our province. 


1) Our objective should be to seek to grow 
m all the forest lands of our province on a 
ustained yield basis as much wood of a high 
luality as possible. Steps towards fulfilling 
his objective are as follows: The planting of 
pruce trees on the estimated 300,000 acres of 
bandoned old fields many of them now 
rowing up in alders; if with time to recuper- 
te and good management the annual cut on 
arm woodlots can be increased from 14 cubic 
eet to 40 cubic feet per year (85 cubic feet 
quals one cord) then by all means let us get 
n with the job; the government should urge 
ae large companies to practice good long 
rm silviculture; the government must have 
nd enforce a firm policy for the good man- 
gement of the Crown lands it holds in trust 
yr the people (Crown land comprises 45 per 
ent of the area of our province). 


) The situation has been that we had so 
tuch more wood than we were using that 
ere was felt little need for practicing good 
wrest management. It was cheaper, with 
reater profits for shareholders, to exploit 
ntouched virgin forests, than to spend 
toney on forest management. But the situa- 
on is rapidly changing. In recent years we 
ave seen new pulp and paper mills erected 
¢ Newcastle, South Nelson, East Saint John 
ith expansions to existing mills and there is 
ow under construction a mill at Nackawic, 
/ St. George an expansion at East Saint John 
ad very recently the doubling of the capaci- 
’ of the large pulp mill at the mouth of the 
aint John River has been announced. Our 
?ovincial government has done much to 
lcourage and help the establishment of these 
0od using mills. One of the best features is 
iat some of the new mills are set up to 
ilize low grade hardwoods of which we 
ive an oversupply and for which we have 
id very little demand. This over all 
creased demand should result in increased 
‘ices for the products of our woodlots. 


) In the Province of Quebec company offi- 
als feel that the government is too far on 
© side of the woodlot owners. In our prov- 
ce the feeling among woodlot owners is that 
wr government is on the side of the compa- 
es against the people. One contentious issue 
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concerns the Crown lands, which belong to the 
people; there is abroad a suspicion that the 
government is making to the companies too 
great concessions in the terms concerning the 
use of Crown lands. For example, if the Crown 
land stumpage for hard wood to the new mill 
at Nackawic, remains at $1.00 a cord, this so 
low stumpage will depress the price to the 
woodlot owners who help supply this mill 
will receive. 


There are two groups of people involved 
when a new mill comes into operation, those 
who work in the mill and those who supply 
the wood to the mill. The mill workers, if 
they have a union, can well look after their 
own interests. There is not question in any- 
one’s mind that the mill workers get a better 
deal from the companies than the woodlot 
owners. The woodlot owners do not control 
the supply of wood to the milis, for the com- 
panies can get their requirements from their 
own holdings or from the Crown land on 
which they operate. Is it unreasonable to ask 
that our government take necessary steps to 
ensure the price per cord received by the 
woodlot owners is closely related to the cost 
of wood the companies cut from Crown 
lands? 


The relation of all this to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Poverty may be summed up in the 
contrast in the figures below: 


Present. 14 cords at $21.00 per cord gives 
an income of $294.00. 


Future. If (1) with good management the 14 
cords is increased to 40 cords and if (2) with 
increased demand and (3) some government 
support the price is increased to $30.00 per 
cord the income to the woodlot owner will be 
increased from $294.00 to $1,200.00 with a 
four fold increase in income a man could live 
comfortably and be able to spend money on 
the building up of his woodlot. 


Let us return again to the Atlantic Devel- 
opment Board report. The woodlots and 
their owners tend to be locked into reciprocal 
states of mismanagement and poverty in spite 
of the multiplicity of forces acting on the 
situation some federal, some provincial, some 
arising within the group of woodlot owners— 
but none of them effective. I will agree that 
these various forces have been weak and 
ineffective. But I will not agree that they 
must remain so. It could be that this brief for 
the Senate Committee on Poverty, which Dr. 
McGrand, suggested that I write, could pro- 
vide the impetus to start a concerted, sus- 
tained and effective attack on the twin prob- 
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lems, rural poverty and forestry underdevel- 
opment in New Brunswick. 


I think that the woodlot owners’ movement 
in Nova Scotia is stronger than in our prov- 
ince. There, as in our province, there had been 
dissatisfaction over the price of pulp wood. 
the (MacSween) Royal Commission on Pulp- 
wood Prices was set up to enquire into this 
question. Its principle recommendations was 
that the woodlot owners should be organized 
and they are being organized. With govern- 
ment funds and under the direction of the 
Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier 
University three field men have been at work 
for over three years. Seventeen County or 
regional associations have been formed and in 
late 1969 a provincial organization has been 
organized. Over one hundred men from all 
parts of the province attended the first annual 
meeting January 3l1st, 1970. Organized they 
can do much more for themselves than 49,500 
individual unorganized woodlot owners. 


By man’s greed and cruelty, carelessness 
and stupidity many species of birds and ani- 
mals have become extinct; have disappeared 
forever from the face of the earth. It would 
be a sad day if we should wake up some 
morning and find the woodlot owner is no 
longer in our midst. If all the woodlots should 
be sold to large corporations then we would 
have no woodlot owners left. The lower the 
price the companies pay for wood the lower 
also the price at which they can buy the 
land on which the wood grows. As I see it, 
the report of the Atlantic Development Board 
is altogether too pessimistic. According to the 
report the forces trying to preserve woodlot 
owners are too slow for the forces which are 
overtaking uneconomic woodlots; the inability 
to achieve adequate gains in productivity to 
keep competitive and to prevent the transfer 
of ownership to large corporations. (These 
woodlots are not all equally uneconomic). 


It would not be wise to try to save uneco- 
nomic woodlots as such. But they can be 
made economic. There are good managers 
among the woodlot owners. So that they 
might have more viable units of operation the 
Farm Adjustment Board, as mentioned ear- 
lier, is willing to help them buy more wood- 
land. The board is looking for a professional 
forester to look after this part of its work. 


The companies have bought much of our 
freehold land and most of this was at one 
time farm land. The value of an old farm lies 
not in buildings or cleared land but in the 
neglected woodlot and the wood growing on 
it. Every 100 acre lot bought by the compa- 
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nies makes their position that much stronger 
and that of the woodlot owners that much 
weaker. We have the feeling that when a big 
corporation buys a block of forest land that it 
is lost to the woodlot owners forever. In the 
area comprised in the Southern New Bruns- 
wick Woodlot Owners’ Association, King’s 
County east of the St. John River, and in 
Queen’s County, the adjoining parishes of 
Wickham, Cambridge and Johnston and in St. 
John County; the parishes of Simmonds and 
St. Martins, the 2,800 woodlot owners still 
hold 66% of the private forest land. 


We would like to slow down the transfer of 
forest land from the woodlot owners to the 
large companies. It would have been better 
for us if we had started taking preventive 
measures twenty years ago. The owner whe 
operates his own woodlot and who is not toc 
hard pressed in trying to keep the wolf from 
the door can manage his woodland better 
than a company which must depend on hire¢ 
hands. The hired men have no attachment t 
the land where they may be working, (proba- 
bly they will never see it again) but the wood- 
lot owner operator looks to his own land fo1 
a continuing income. Too many of our wood- 
lots are owned by non-residents or have 
passed into the hands of widows; good man: 
agement must have good managers and thers 
should be a system whereby ownership 0: 
forest land is directed towards efficient opera 
tors from among our own people. The corpo 
rations that have come in have no particula 
interest for the welfare of our people—thet 
primary concern is the profits they take out 
There is nothing wrong with this, the busi 
ness world is based on the profit motive. Bu 
it would be better for the people of our prov 
ince if they kept the control of our fores 
lands in their own hands and put the profit 
in their own pockets. 


In New Brunswick vast sums are bein 
spent for the building and operation of vari 
ous trade and technical schools. But it seem 
strange indeed to me that in our Forest Prov 
ince, so far as I know, there is no provision i 
all this program, for the training and educa 
tion of woods workers or woodlot owners. 


The following sentence is an extract fror 
the Atlantic Development Board Report, “Th 
lack of training in woods operations and wood 
lot management in the Atlantic Province 
stands in sharp contrast to the practice i 
such countries as Sweden where instructio 
and training in all aspects of forest work j 
the rule.” i 
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And the longer like quotation following is 
rom the Seheult Report (page 73): 


“If the situation in New Brunswick is com- 
ared to that in Sweden where the manage- 
1ent of forests and the development of indus- 
ries dependent to them is more advanced, 
here is a striking contrast in the range and 
epth of the educational and training effort. 
\t the professional and technical levels one 
nds there the Royal College of Forestry, the 
tate Master Ranger School and 8 “Schools of 
orestry”. At the level of the skilled work- 
ian, the main technical forestry training is 
rganized by the 24 Provincial Boards of Pri- 
ate Forestry which have a number of 
shools, at least one in each province. These 
shools provide a basic one-year apprentice- 
ip course for potential forest workers; wood- 
Mt Owners and those who intend to go on to 
unger school. A second course, giving more 
dvanced work in forest management and 
gging techniques has also recently been 
arted. The basic course is given to about 
300 youths each year. There are, in addition, 
large number of short courses on a variety 
subjects, silvaculture, scaling practice, 
achine operation and so on, lasting from a 
w days io five or six weeks. The forestry 
lucation given simultaneously at many 
ricultural schools also provides opportuni- 
es for the training of woodlot owners. Many 
mpanies also have regular training courses 
r their woodmen for training in logging 
chniques and machine operation.” 


“It is thus evident that the Swedish tradi- 
m of good forest management and their 
mpetitive ability in forestry is the result of 
massive educational and training effort and 
€ support of a variety of organizations for 
eating interest and promoting develop- 
eat.” 


In the Seheult Report there were many 
vorable references to the prosperous situa- 
m of the woodlot owners of Sweden. I 
anted to see for myself what they had that 
> might have. I visited Sweden in October 
66 and was back again in wonderful 
veden in August 1969 and this time my wife 
me with me. 


Sweden is more like New Brunswick than 
y other country in Europe. Both are north- 
2 areas, both are heavily forested. But 
sre is a sharp striking contrast between the 
9sperity of Sweden, the most prosperous 
Intry in Europe, and the lack of prosperity 
New Brunswick, certainly not the most 
ISperous province in Canada. 
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Sweden was not always rich. Out of a 
population of five million, one million left: 
Sweden between 1850 and 1930 to make a 
better living in other countries. Here is a 
graphic picture of the bad old days for the 
peasant in rural Sweden; “His half-starved 
cattle with their ribs, so tragically sticking 
out; his wooden presence with shoulders al- 
ways hunched as if beneath the weight of an 
oppressive existence to which their reply is 
evasion, ambiguity, cunning; his shivering, 
thin youths, stripped to the bone before the 
bewhiskered sergeant who is to weigh and 
measure them for military service; the help- 
less moment of bewildered despair before the 
coffin, which ends it all—from such a dire 
vision of poverty the whole of modern Swed- 
en’s in headlong flight.” 


The particular area described above is in 
the Province of Smaland which i visited on 
both trips. Smaland is now one of the most 
prosperous parts of prosperous Sweden. Sma- 
land has the largest and most highly industri- 
alized of their forest owners’ associations. The 
members of this association, the S.S.S.F., have 
a highly diversified forest industry, pulp and 
paper mills, saw mills, prefabricated houses, 
paper bags. I think that their capital invest- 
ment is over $500,000,000 and this is under 
expert business management. The forest 
owners in Sweden have part of their income 
from their woodlot and another part from the 
processing plants which they own through 
their associations. 


The forest owners’ movement began in 
Sweden in the 1930s and I believe it has 
played a large part in the change over from 
distressing poverty to buoyant prosperity. 


The following is a quotation from the intro- 
duction of “Our Forests” a brochure pub- 
lished in Sweden in May, 1964 by the Nation- 
al Federation of Swedish Forest Owners. 
(Over three hundred copies of “Our Forests” 
have been circulated in our province in Eng- 
lish and French. The reaction is something 
like this. All this is amazing, and no doubt it 
is true in Sweden, but New Brunswick is not 
Sweden.) This is the quotation, “the Forest 
Owners’ Associations consist of free entre- 
preneurs who through co-operative efforts 
have created resources for making effective 
use of their forest land. Our desire is to pro- 
vide scope for both energetic personal initia- 
tive and for rational solution to mutual prob- 
lems, and we are convinced that co-operative 
private forestry is a highly efficient form of 
enterprise.” 
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Sweden has three and a half times the area 
in productive forest and ten times the annual 
cut. Their experts believe that the annual cut 
should be considerably increased to keep up 
the annual increment. The amount of wood 
cut per acre in Sweden is about three times 
that from New Brunswick. Why the contrast? 
The natural conditions such as climate and 
soil fertility are similar in their country and 
our province. The difference is in manage- 
ment and for a long time the Swedes have 
been practicing good forest managements and 
they are reaping the harvest. 


For good management the place to start is 
with the seed. Good seeds come from good 
tress and in turn reproduce good trees. In 
New Brunswick the best trees are cut out and 
the repropogation comes from the poorer 
trees left. In Sweden one practice is to cut 
everything except the best trees which are 
left as seed trees. And when the ground is 
well seeded the seed trees are also harvested. 


Another practice now more favored is the 
planting of good nursery stock from superior 
seed within a year after clear cutting. This 
produces an even age stand and with periodic 
thinnings trees of a high quality, tall and 
clean and straight, are grown. The result of 
starting a forest from good trees, periodic 
thinning, and other good forest management 
practices is more and better trees and more 
money left in the pockets of those who prac- 
tice good forestry in their wood lands. 


A recent significant development among the 
Swedish Forest Owners’ Associations is the 
organization of what are called “Forestry 
Areas” and all the forest land of those in the 
area willing to co-operate is dealt with as one 
economic unit. This form of collaboration be- 
gan in 1955 in the northern Province of Jamt- 
land and my friend, Karl-Einar Bjorkhem, 
was the leading spirit in it. By 1965, this way 
of unified management with a unified labor 
pool had grown to comprise 3,750,000 acres 
and it is still growing. Suitable sizes for these 
Forestry Areas in the south of Sweden are 
from 10,000 to 20,000 acres. 


“A Forestry Area is an organizationally 
united area, in which the owners have 
resolved to rationalize their operations by 
means of a more intensive co-operation. The 
Forest Owners’ Association employs a person 
trained in forestry, a forest ranger who co- 
ordinates, plans and directs work within the 
area. In addition, essential servicing resources 
are made available to the area. Forestry 
workers can be employed on an annual 
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basis—a proceeding that is otherwise general- 
ly beyond the resources of an individual 
owner, since the area of his property is too 
small.” 


Two concepts which underlie the new 
Swedish prosperity are co-operation and 
rationalization. If those who have some 
mutual interest band together in co-operation, 
they can attempt projects and accomplish 
results which they could only dream about as 
separate individuals. To rationalize in New 
Sweden has a particular significance which I 
will try to explain, as follows: there may be a 
better way of doing what you have always 
been doing in the old way—look for this new 
and better way and when you find it, use its 


I have not attempted to describe how they 
have been able to amass enough capital te 
launch their industrial enterprises and I wil 
not go into this now. I have not told the full 
story of the Forest Owners’ Associations ir 
Sweden but, I think, sufficient has been writ. 
ten above to substantiate this affirmation 
membership in these associations have 
brought great financial benefits to the fores 
owners there. Does this follow, somewha 
similar organizations adapted to the Nev 
Brunswick scene could bring somewhat simi 
lar financial benefits to the woodlot owner 
here. Let us rationalize on this in the Swedish 
manner. Perhaps the old ways we have beer 
following are not the best ways; let us lool 
for better ways, and when we find them, le 
us follow the new and better ways. And i 
someone has gone before and blazed a wa, 
before us and are ready to help us it is cer 
tainly easier and probably wiser wherever Ww 
can to follow in the trail they have blazed. 

Before we leave amazing Sweden, I woul 
have you consider briefly with me the indus 
trial peace which they have built up sine 
1938. I do not think that it oversimplifies th 
situation to assert these straight forwar 
facts; prosperity depends on productivity an 
productivity depends on work. Therefore, thé 
which keeps people from working th 
common cold and too common strike, lesser 
productivity and lowers the general level ( 
prosperity. One of the strengths in Sweden | 
that the workmen on the one hand and tt 
employers on the other each has its or 
strong overall organization. 

The short table, following illuminates tl 
Stark contrast in labor relations betwe¢ 
Sweden on the one hand and Canada and th 
United States on the other. ( 
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Man days lost to Labor Conflicts in 1964 


Per 1000 

Number in 1000s population 
Sweden 34 4.4 
Canada 1,581 81.7 
U.S.A. 22,900 119.2 


Based on the last set of figures the number 
yf man days lost per 1,000 population in 
sanada is 18.8 times that of Sweden and in 
Ihe U.S.A. 27.1 times that of Sweden. 


I am not a forester by profession nor am I 
im economist, and perhaps in some of my 
1opeful assumptions I could be caught out 
vay off base. But in this part of my argument 
_have the support of a leading authority on 
Inion-management relations, professor Ray 
3rookbank of Dalhousie University. One of 
he most valuable hewspaper items in my 
ollection is under the heading “Urges Devel- 
pment of Swedish System in Labour Rela- 
ions.” Professor Brookbank’s speech seems to 
e well reported in the Telegraph Journal of 
aint John and a copy is enclosed as part of 
his brief, Appendix “B”, I refer to the con- 
lusion of his address that we send people to 
wweden to see for themselves. “Don’t talk 
bout it—send people.” 


I have been advocating for some tims that 

ve send people to see what we can learn 
rom the Forest Owners’ Movement in 
weden which, in time, can be adapted to 
lew Brunswick. It would be, in my opinion, 
overnment money well spent to send knowl- 
dgeable observers to spend some time in that 
nlightened country so that we might trans- 
lant this Swedish development, or a large 
art of it, to our shores. I know it works 
gainst my argument but still it should be 
mphasized that in Sweden the forest own 
ave worked out a solution to their problems 
1emselves not looking to the government for 
ssistance, or special favors. But in our coun- 
Yy, we know that individual enterprises ask 
x and receive valuable concessions, which is 
1 effect, taking money out of the pockets of 
ixpayers and putting it into the pockets of 
tare-holders. So, I think, it is quite fair 
Xr woodlot owners to ask the government to 
elp make them stronger so that they can 
and up to the big corporations and demand 
larger piece of the pie. And, of course, it 
Ould be good to havea larger pie to divide. 


Tn Canada, the present trend in government 
licy is the encouragement of growh centers. 
think the idea is industry should be built up 
here the people are and then more people 
ill locate here the new industry is. 
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Throughout the world the problems of the 
1970s will very largely be the problems of 
oversized cities. Is it wise, is it natural to try 
to compact too many people into too tight a 
mass? Megalopolitis, big city sickness, 
increases the problems of crime, of pollution 
and of traffic congestion. Neighbourliness is 
much more a part of life in the small city 
community than in the big city. Is not the 
country or the small town, when a good 
school is made accessible, a better place to 
bring up children, than the big city? 

Dr. McGrand spent many years of his life 
as a country Doctor in Queens and Sunbury 
Counties, New Brunswick. (Doctor, were they 
not the best years?) He and I agree that the 
country life is the better life. Of course, it is 
nice to live near the city, to have close at 
hand the advantages the city offers, I am 
fortunate that I live twnety-five miles and on 
the new highway 35 minutes away from Saint 
John. For over 30 years I have lived in Christ 
Church Rectory with trees and space around 
me and overlooking the Kennebecasis River. I 
would not trade this for any of the rectories 
in Saint John. 


But I am not advocating that people live in 
the country in abject poverty. A man should 
live near where his work is, where he can 
make a good living for himself and his 
family. oh, how fortunate are (or rather 
should be) the rural people of our Forest 
Province! If, as prognosticated the world 
demand for forest products will soon increase 
furfold, and if with good management the 
annual cut from our 85 per cent forest cov- 
ered province could in time be increased say 
threefold how much of the financial blessing 
will flow into the pockets of the rural people 
among whom I have been serving? 

What I am here advocating to the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty and to anyone 
else who may read this brief is a positive 
approach to the problem. In rural New Bruns- 
wick prosperity can be built up and poverty 
thereby banished, (A) by the full development 
of our forest potential, (B) by the full utiliza- 
tion of our forest resources and, (C) whatever 
we may do in a revitalized program let us do 
it with this as our primary objective the full- 
est possible benefit of the people of the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. 

Christ Church Rectory, Bloomfield Station, 
New Brunswick. 

William E. Hart, President, Southern New 
Brunswick, Woodlot Owners’ Association, 
President, N.B. Federation of Woodlot 
Owners. April 10, 1970. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Fergusson MacDonald (Queen: 
Carter Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, McGrand 
Connolly (Halifax North) Deputy Chairman) Pearson 
Cook Hastings Quart 
Croll Inman Roebuck 
Eudes Lefrancois Sparrow 
Everett 
(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 28, 
1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate and 
report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, regional 
or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in Canada, and 
to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establishment of a more 
effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel, 
staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, 
to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during sittings 
and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session be 
referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Resti- 
gouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancgois, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, Roebuck 
and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by 
the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, but 
that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and substituting 
therefor the following:— 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to adjourn from 
place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to sit during sittings and 
adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator Croll, 
seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, October 
29, 1969. 

“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax North) 
and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving on the 
Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and report all 
aspects of poverty in Canada; and 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from the 
list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Moncton, New Brunswick, 
Lions Senior Citizens’ Centre 
Wednesday, August 5, 1970. 
_ Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
net this day at 7.00 p.m. 


r2 


_ Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman); Fergusson; Fournier 
adawaska-Restigouche); Inman, McGrand and Quart. (6) 


_ Also present: The Honourable Senator Hervé J. Michaud. 
| In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
1ONCTON AND EAST END Boys’ CLUB: 


Mr. E. A. Cotton, Regional Director, Boys’ Clubs of Canada; 
_ Mr. Ronald Johnson, Executive Director, East End Boys’ Club; 
Mr. René Landry, Assistant Director; 


Mr. K. H. Benne, Director of Training and Personnel; 
Mr. L. Gorber; 


Mr. Sylvio Savoie; 

The Rev. Yvan Arsenault; 
Mr. Adolphe Cormier; 
Mrs. Helen Crocker. 


-ONCTON LIONS CLUB 
(ENIOR CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION): 


_ Mr. Hugh Reardon, President, Lions Club; 
_ Miss Leola McKay, President, Senior Citizens’ Centre; 
Mr. John Gayne, President, New Brunswick Senior Citizens’ Federation. 
30M THE FLOOR: 
_ Mr. Hans Durstling; 


| Mrs. Ida Eagle; 
| Miss Helen Steeve; 


Mrs. Nathan Fielder, President, Local Council of Women. 


_ The brief presented by the Boys’ Club of Canada and that of the Moncton Lions 
‘ub have been ordered to be printed as Appendix “A” and “B” respectively to 
.28e proceedings. 


| At 9.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, August 6, 1970, at 9.00 
in. 


ATTEST: 


Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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| THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Wednesday, August 5, 1970, 
Moncton, New Brunswick. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
let this day at 7 p.m. 


Senator David Croll (Chairman) in the Chair. 


fe Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
der. This is a meeting of the Special Senate 
Qmmittee on Poverty which was established 
‘out a year and a half ago. We have been 
iting all the provinces. We began this week 
t visiting the Province of New Brunswick. We 
tve two more provinces yet to visit, and, 
Sange as it may seem to you, this is the way 
y: are using our summer holidays and we are 
ejoying it. 

We are very fortunate to have with us, sitting 
) the far left, a man who is very well known 
‘you, Senator Edward Fournier, who is the 
\ce-Chairman and who has been in the public 
i of this province for many years. Next to 
in is Senator Josie Quart from Quebec. On 
]:} far end is a very young friend, Senator 
Viriel Fergusson, and then really a friend of 
iny years from New Brunswick and a 
(mer cabinet minister, Dr. McGrand, whom I 
4. sure you remember. 


“hen Senator Inman of Prince Edward 
“and, and on my right is Mr. Fred J oyce, who 
She director and does the co-ordinating and 
\sreat deal of work in order to be able to 
tke our report at a later date. My name is 
Jvid Croll. 


Te have spent a couple of days in New Brun- 

\ck, starting at Saint John. We had some 
(y valuable presentations, which were con- 
tictive. There was a great deal of interest. 
'2 media covered it like a blanket and it was 
‘y clear that there was leadership in the 
munity and there was concern and there 
v3 understanding of the problems, which is 
¢rital to all of us. 


ow, in making a study on poverty, I should 


€ to you good people that this is the first 
ue it has ever been attempted in the Domin- 
» of Canada. We are not alone in that 
»ect. It was not until a few years ago that 
hy attempted it in the United States. 


We are reaching out to the people. Some 
come to us for hearings in Ottawa. We come to 
those who cannot come to us. That is why we 
are here today. The participation that we are 
receiving is very heartening for the future for, 
whatever else may come,—and we think much 
will come—no one will ever be able to sweep 
the question of poverty under the rug. We have 
got across the message that this sears the 
nation and it is issue number one in this coun- 
try, and it will so remain until such time as 
there is alleviation. Our worst sin, of course, is 
that we are indifferent to these people. That 
must for us come to an end. 


We are looking forward to very valuable con- 
tributions being made in Moncton from the 
briefs we have already before us. We feel that 
we will benefit, the people of Moncton and the 
area will benefit, and the country will benefit. 


I cannot close what I have to say without 
saying how gratified we are to know that the 
Lions Club of this city has made this building 
possible for the elderly. It is a great example, 
and we could not possibly come here without 
offering our congratulations. 


Our first brief is to be presented by the 
Moncton Boys’ Club. On my right is Mr. Ernie 
Cotton, Atlantic Regional Director, Boys’ 
Clubs of Canada, and a former director of the 
Moncton Boys’ Club. He will present his brief. 


Before Mr. Cotton presents his brief, I 
should have mentioned that in coming here 
today from Saint John we stopped along the 
way at Hamilton to see the Reverend William 
E. Hart, who is the President of the New Brun- 
swick Federation of Woodlot Owners. I think 
he is commonly referred to as the “plywood 
padre.” 


The special problem for consideration was 
the wood wealth of New Brunswick and its use 
for the benefit of the people of New Brunswick 
particularly; and the significant part of it was 
that in addition to the members of the Senate 
who were there, Mr. Gordon Fairweather, one 
of the Members of Parliament for this prov- 
ince, was there, and Mrs. Cyril Sherwood, 
MLA, was there, and it was an occasion to find 
the three levels of government represented in 
this little church along the way. 
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As usual, the ladies were more than good 
with the coffee and what goes with it, and I 
would like you to know it was one of the most 
pleasant visits that we have had in the last 
couple of days. 


Mr. E. Cotton, Atlantic Regional Director, Boys’ 
Clubs of Canada: Mr. Chairman, honourable 
senators, I should mention at the outset that 
this brief is being presented by our national 
organization, the Boys’ Clubs of Canada, in 
cooperatioon with the Moncton Boys’ Club. 
There is also another boy’s club in this city 
known as the East End Boys’ Club, who unfor- 
tunately—it was not anybody’s fault—were not 
notified until the end of last week that they 
would have an opportunity to present a brief. 
We have accepted this with regret. 


I am pleased to have with me this evening 
Mr. Rene Landry, who is here, and is the 
Assistant Director of the Moncton Boys’ Club. 
Mr. Ron Johnson, who is here as Secretary of 
the Boys’ Club Professional Association, and 
Mr. Len Thorbury, who is the Vice-President 
of the Moncton Boys’ Club, and who was very 
much involved with the Moncton Boys’ Club 
when it was built by the Kinsmen Club of this 
city. 

Also present is Mr. Silvio Savoie, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the East End Boys’ Club, and visiting 
with us at this opportune time, sir, Mr. Karl 
Benny, Director of Training and Personnel for 
our national movement. 


You may be asked the question: “What is the 
relationship between Boys’ Clubs and pover- 
ty?” But there is, we feel, a very direct rela- 
tionship as boys’ clubs are unavoidably found 
in an area of cities or towns where there is. 


Before any boys’ club is established any- 
where a community survey is carried out to 
determine the area in the city of greatest need. 
We have a motto in our organization, which is 
“Meeting the unmet needs of youth,” and these 
needs are most often found in a slum or 
depressed area of a city or town. 


The boys’ club personnel we believe are very 
familiar with poverty and its many ramifica- 
tions. Maybe we might highlight one or two 
points and follow with local observations. 


On page 1 of the Boys’ Club of Canada 
brief—I think there were 20 copies made avail- 
able—I would like to draw attention to the 
paragraph towards the bottom of the page 
which states: 


It is well recognized that poverty from 
whatever source it springs is the disruptive 
force that weakens and_ eventually 
destroys the basic family unit. 


We would suggest the following recommenda- 
tions: the first point is, too much welfare or 
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government assistance creates a lack of incen. 
tive, a lack of motivation. Two, this recommen 
dation stresses the importance of voluntary} 
and personal services in the involvement an¢ 
operation of organizations for the well-beins 
of society. 


Three, business should be encouraged t 
assist welfare organizations through | ta) 
incentives. 


Recommendations 4 and 5 recommend gov 
ernment action in the establishing of a com 
mittee on youth, with which we are familia 
and which is now in operation, I understand 
and a task force on sports. We encourage th 
co-operation of public and private program 
having to do with youth. 


In recommendation No. 6, we stress th 
importance of effective leadership of youth. | 


We urge this committee to set aside a sectio 
of its report to deal specifically with leade1 
ship, its recruitment and training and its plac 
in our society and certainly we commend th 
work of the Fitness Council in supporting s 
generously the Boys’ Club Training Seminar 
Individual clubs and staff expend consider: 
ble time and expense attending these seminal 
with the resultant benefits obtained. Thes 
remarks highlight the brief of our nation: 
organization. Probably it might be in order | 
make a few remarks on the Moncton Boy 
Club, its operation and the effect on the aré 
of Moncton where it is situate. 

It is highly unlikely that poverty will cease | 
exist in our time. If this statement is true the 
we must concern ourselves with helping tho: 
who will require help. This, we believe, 
where the Boys’ Clubs come into the pictur 
The boys’ clubs work with youth from the a 
of seven to nineteen and sometimes beyon 
The organization works with all youth, bo 
and girls. Girls’ programs are led by femé 
staff. This has to be. 


The boys’ clubs in Moncton, we believe it 
safe to say, are well accepted by the commu 
ty and derive considerable financial supp< 
from the Community Chest and the City 
Moncton. The role of the boys’ club is to creé 
a home away from home. In many cases t 
environment is probably better than the hor 
environment of 12 children and two adu 
living in three or four rooms. 


It has been stated that to some degree pov 
ty is a state of mind. The boys’ clubs, throu 
their recreational activities, which is but a Pp 
of the program, of course, attempt to ov 
come this state, and through their guidal 
activity attempt to guide our youth. 

To illustrate the area of Moncton in wh 
the boys’ club is located—and I persone 
happen to be associated with this—conduc 
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_ survey some few years ago and it showed 
hat ninety-seven or ninety-eight per cent of 
he total membership did not belong to any 
ther youth organization, and we assume 
ecause of lack of funds. 


The fee at the Moncton Boys’ Club for a year 
aries from 50 cents to $1.50. The members of 
ne club illustrate the many aspects of poverty, 
uch as lack of proper dental and medical 
are, lack of a proper diet. Many of the young- 
ters quit school at Grade 6 or 8, lacking moti- 
ation and incentive to continue further. 


An interesting sidelight at two local boys’ 
lubs is the formation of parents’ auxiliaries. 
arents of members work together to help the 
oys’ clubs and indirectly help themselves by 
eing of service to others. 


What then is the main purpose of our brief 
nd what do we seek locally? We should say 
iat poverty is relative and there will always 
e people in need of assistance. The boys’ 
ubs do work with youth during its most 
sceptive age when minds can be most strong- 
influenced, and we do feel very strongly that 
lere will always be a need for our type of 
rganization. 


The operations locally are as effective as 
nances, facilities and personnel permit. With 
irther assistance we could do more. 


Our appeal is for increased assistance in 
ther capital or operating expenses or leader- 
lip training along with the reeommendations 
sted previously. We do thank you for permit- 
ng us to make our views known. 


[The Chairman: Senator Fergusson, Senator 
urnier, and Senator Inman. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
ce to say how pleased we are to be here and 
w much we appreciate this presentation 
om the Boys’ Clubs of Canada. They certain- 
are doing a tremendous amount of work and 
Ty good work, too. 


One of the things that particularly interested 
e was the recommendation for a committee 
1 youth to be created. You refer to this on 
ge 2 of the brief, which I had, and again on 
ge 5. 


When I first read the brief I was not sure 
1at you meant when you said “a committee 
| youth be created to further research and 
-ordinate the efforts and activate legisla- 
in.” I did not know at what level you expect- 
this to be done. On page 5 you say: 


Proposed or elected members of govern- 
ment and City Services and representa- 
tives of national youth. 
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Would you expect this to be at the national 
level? Would it be at the provincial or munici- 
pal level? 


Mr. Cotton: This brief was submitted to our 
national office in Montreal, I think, in October 
of last year. At that time I do not think there 
was a committee on youth but since that date it 
certainly has been formed and has been ope- 
rating or working across the country. 


Senator Fergusson: This was written before 
that. 


Mr. Cotton: This brief, as I say, was last 
October. 


Senator Fergusson: I am sorry; I did not real- 
ize that. Anyway, there is another question I 
wanted to ask you about the girls’ clubs. I did 
not know there were girls’ clubs also in your 
association. 


Mr. Cotton: Girls involved in boys’ clubs’ 
programs. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, are there many of 
these clubs in which there are girls involved? 


Mr. Cotton: A goodly number. 
Senator Fergusson: Are they in Moncton? 


Mr. Cotton: Two clubs in Moncton do have 
girls’ programs in local boys’ clubs. 


Senator Fergusson: In how many other places 
in New Brunswick do you have boy’s clubs? 


Mr. Cotton: Saint John, New Brunswick; 
Bathurst, where last week a new club was 
opened; Newcastle, and the possibility of clubs 
where a request is made for assistance that are 
not fully activated. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you get financial 
assistance from the United Appeal? How do 
you raise the money to carry on? 


Mr. Cotton: Many clubs get assistance from 
the United Appeal. Some get assistance 
through organizations in the community. 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to know more about these boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. How many members do you have in 
Moncton, roughly speaking? 


Mr. Len Thorbury, Vice-President, Moncton Boys’ 
Clubs: We probably have 800 members. 


Senator Fournier: I understand you have two 
groups; boys and girls? 


Mr. Thorbury: We have roughly half and half; 
boys and girls. 


Senator Fournier: From what ages? 
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Mr. Thorbury: Seven to eighteen. The girls in economic terms, in social-cultural terms, in 
operate a program one day, the boys on two educational terms, and I think we have found 
days. We have guided programs for teens, for deficiencies in most boys’ club members in one 
boys’ and girls’ programs together. or most instances in all of these areas. 


Senator Fournier: Who makes the programs? Senator Fournier: Sir, that was not my ques. 
Is that a national program or do you make tion. I would like to know from what source i 
your own? springs. Can you point out something; is it ¢ 

lack of education, a lack of employment, herit. 

Mr. Thorbury: Every individual club makes its age or environment? Pay 


own program for the needs of its community. 
Mr. Benny: I feel it is a combination of all o: 


Senator Fournier: Do you accept everybody of these. It is lack of education. It is a lack 0; 
every religion or race? There is no limitation? financial support in the family. And it is prob 
ably environmental, passed on from the par 


Mr. Cotton: All boys’ club trictl 
: bash: 3 pupae ents to boys’ club members. 


non-sectarian. 
Senator Fournier: Are there any local clubs Senator Fournier: I am still not satisfied witl 
your answer. I want to know something mor 


here sponsoring any of your group like the wis ; : 
Rotary of Kinsmen or some of these clubs? specific because we are trying to find the facts 
For every poor family there must be a reaso! 


Mr. Thorbury: The Kinsmen help us. They and none of the reasons are the same. If yor 
built the centre and our camp has been havea group of 25 poor people in an area the 
through the Kiwanis Boys’ Club. are not all poor for the same reason. One ma 

be disability in the family. One may be lack © 

wPenster Fournier: What do you mean by employment. One may be lack of educatior 

camp’? One could be mismanagement on the part ¢ 
the parents. They are not all the same. 

Well, since I am not from the local situatio1 
gtr s perhaps the two gentlemen who are he! 

Senator Fournier: Do you have any building of representing the two boys’ clubs coul 
your own? comment. 


Mr. Thorbury: Our summer residential camp. 
We have camping all summer long. 


Mr. Thorbury: Yes. There is the camp Senator Fournier: The same thing is all acroi 
building. Canada. If you come from Montreal, we ha\ 
the same situation in Montreal, Quebec, Wii 
nipeg, or wherever you go. 


Mr. Thorbury: In the cit h built 
Sern ae my SWE GRAV Za DUR HES Mr. Benny: Well, I do feel in our boys’ cluk 
membership we have members that have all 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Chairman, I would like these problems, and I cannot say it is econon 
to follow up one statement in the brief at page cally exclusively or it is culturally exclusivelj 
3 which was read by one of the witnesses: : | 

Poverty from whatever source it springs is Senator Fournier: I will pass to somebody els 
the disruptive force that weakens and but I will come back later. 
eventually destroys the basic family unit. Senator Inman: Like Senator Fergusson 
I do not think you are quite true when you say found this brief most interesting, and fill 
that, sir, but could you elaborate on some of with a lot of good thoughts. I would like 
the sources? The reason I ask that is, if we are speak first about the committee on youth. Tl 
going to eliminate poverty, we have got to goto would be a continuing committee, I presume) 


Senator Fournier: But in the city? 


the source. You say “from whatever source.” 
Would you mention some of the sources that Mr. Cotton: I understand the Secretary 
cause poverty? State’s Department is studying the need 1 

youth across the country. val 


Mr. Cotton: May I direct that one to Mr. 
Senator Inman: On page 5 you. say: 


Benny? 
The home no longer fills the human ne€ 


Senator Fournier: I also want to say here, s’il y met even a decade or so ago, the influer 
avait quelqu’un qui ne comprend pas l’anglais, of the church has waned, the school } 
vous pouvez vous exprimer en frangais, parce increased in importance but has it fu 
qu’on a pas d’objection. answered the question—‘education | 

what?’ 


Mr. Karl Benny, Director of Training and Person- | 
nel, Boys’ Clubs of Canada: Poverty probably is To what do you attribute this change in nee 


| 
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Mr. Cotton: The change? 


Senator Inman: Well, the home no longer fills 
1uman needs, the influence of the church has 
vaned and the school has increased in impor- 
ance but it really has not taken the place of 
he home or church in the life of young people. 
[o what do you attribute this? 


Mr. Cotton: That is a hard question to answer. 


Senator Inman: I know it is, but I do not know 
he answer. 


Mr. Cotton: 
nswer. 


Maybe Mr. Thorbury might 


Mr. Silvio Savoie, East End Boys’ Club: If I 
iight make a comment? 


The Chairman: Would you like to answer the 
uestion? 


Mr. Savoie: I would like to have the question 
oswered. 


‘The Chairman: It is really difficult to read. 
here are you, Senator Inman? 


Senator Inman: I am on page 5, where it says: 


The home no longer fills the human needs 
it met even a decade or so ago, the influ- 
_ ence of the church has waned, the school 
has increased in importance but has it 
fully answered the question—‘education 
for what?’ 


Now, even though education has been 
epped up apparently it is not taking the place 
‘the influence of the home or the church but 
sither the home nor the church has the influ- 
ice it used to have on young people. I am 
‘king: has anybody any thoughts on why this 
As occurred? 


IMr. Savoie: Well, if I may say, I think our 
‘ciety has evolved to such a stage where there 
|a greater need for social development, and I 
link the church does not have this social 
‘velopment as one of its prime priorities, and 
|hink to answer this need of society the only 
ab who can give to youth, or answer this 
ed, is an institution such‘as the boys’ club at 
‘ age, as mentioned in the brief, where the 
nds of the little boys and little girls are 
‘sily influenced. 


{ think socially they can achieve fulfilment 
nich they will not achieve through channels 
‘ch as the school because schools also have 
‘ograms which are very specialized, and no 
ger have the same interest in the child asa 
tys’ club would have. 


Besides, a lot of these boys do not go to 
1001 because of lack of intelligence some- 
es, sometimes a physical or mental disabili- 
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not have in the past. 


I think that if boys’ clubs are given the 
necessary tools to fulfill their various projects, 
they will be able to reach the minds of the 
small children in a way that no one else can. 


Senator Inman: I am concerned about the 
home and church losing its influence. Now, 
you work with young people and have you 
ever heard them express why this is, why they 
do not feel the home influence as we used to 
when we were young? 


What I am concerned about is where the 
home and church have lost this influence on 
young people. Do they ever talk about that? 


Mr. Savoie: I think it is a fact that the church 
is losing some of its grasp on youth perhaps, 
and the home also, because it simply cannot 
fulfill the need that is required. 


The social need of a young child cannot be 
fulfilled by the church institution. They have 
programs but I do not think it is their primary 
duty and concern to reach the individuals 
about whom we are concerned, not at the same 
level or the same way. 


It is the same with the home. All the parents 
are not adequately suited to fill all the needs of 
their children, social and everything else. I 
think there is a basic need for the work the 
boys’ clubs are doing and only they can pro- 
vide some of the answers. 


I do not know if I have answered your 
question. 


Senator Inman: Well, I guess you have 
answered as well as any of us could probably. 


Mr. Savoie: I think perhaps to get to the 
source of the cause of poverty that the 
Honourable Senator Fournier was trying to 
get at is a most difficult question to answer 
and probably one of the issues with which 
‘your commission is faced; that is, to find the 
root or the cause of poverty. 


There are many sources and they can vary 
from place to place. They can be social rea- 
sons; they can be economic; they can be rea- 
sons of family or mental deficiencies, physical 
infirmities. They can be widespread. But to 
define poverty or the source of poverty with 
one word is a difficult thing. 


Senator Fournier: We know that. 


Senator Inman: One more question, Mr. 


Chairman. 
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The Chairman: Was it something else on that 
point? 


Mr. Cotton: I was just wondering. We have 
one of the boys’ clubs’ leaders here, Father 
Arsenault. I do not know if he would care to 
comment. 


The Chairman: Would you like to comment on 
the question, Father Arsenault? 


Father Arsenault, Boys’ Clubs’ of Canada: Yes, 
Mr. Chairman. With regard to the question 
being asked as to whether or not the church as 
well as the home is losing its influence, I think 
that most of all there used to be institutions 
such as these were quite independent from one 
another and they exercised their authority 
separately, independently and quite satisfac- 
torily. 

I think today we have to have as much co- 
operation as possible between the church, 
school and the home, otherwise we are wasting 
our time. Discovering that the aim of educa- 
tion is to develop a mature and responsible 
human being, people who are responsible to 
themselves and also to the community, and 
inasmuch as the home can give value to the 
child or to the people who live there and inas- 
much as the church can give value to the 
people who are members of this church, and 
inasmuch as the school is able to give values, 
then we have an institution which is worth- 
while, which is being of service to the individu- 
al as well as to the community. 


I wonder up to what point the church and 
the home are really fulfilling this educational 
and this value role today again especially with 
young people. 

The reason I say this is that when you think 
of a church, you think mostly of the building 
or institution. When you think of the home, I 
think we are getting to a point where we think 
more or less the same thing. We spend very 
little time at home and when we do, often 
enough it is either to sleep or to read or to 
watch TV and not to meet the people who live 
with us, not to exercise a human value. I think 
the school is instrumental in giving out quite a 
bit of information but only secondary informa- 
tion, and this, to me, is unfortunate. Perhaps 
we have the same problem in the church. 


I appreciate the value of clubs such as the 
boys’ clubs, having been a part of it first-hand. 
I realize to what point they can be of help to 
our young people and precisely because they 
work with people in the community and accept 
them as they are. 


Now, a final point, and this is the question as 
to monetary values. I wonder if we are not 
limiting poverty to a question of money, and I 
think there is poverty in a far more demanding 
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state, and that is poverty of the human being, 
poverty of the individual, and we know of 
people who are in dire need today of help and 
understanding on the human level much more 


than on the financial level. 


The Chairman: Father, I think I should make 
it clear, now you have raised the point, tha: 
this committee is not limiting poverty to the 
economic level but thinks that the economi 
level is very, very important. | 


You have another question, Senator Inman? 


Senator Inman: Along with that question... _ 
Senator Fergusson: I am sorry to interea 
but as long as we are on this, I havea furthe 
question. On page 4, where Senator Inman wa 
quoting, the last words are “education fo 
what?” which is in the brief. | 

/ 


I would like to ask you if you think we ar 
giving the students today the wrong kind o 
education. 


We have had this brought before us on othe 
occasions. We are placing too much stress 0 
academic education and not enough on educa’ 
ing people for the life they are going to havet 
live, and could somebody comment on that 
When you ask a question “education fc 
what?” are we giving them the right kind ¢ 
education? 


Mr. Benny: I do feel very definitely, as y¢ 
have said, that there is relatively little learnir 
for life but I would like to add one more poir 
and that is that the methodology of teaching 
relatively unmotivated to young people. It is 
matter of memorizing facts but it is not 
matter of a desire to want to find out al 
search and seek for themselves. | 


I think in some of these areas a number 
boys’ clubs have been rather successful. 


Senator Inman: In connection with that qué 
tion I asked, Mr. Cotton mentioned about t 
parents’ auxiliaries. Now, will having paren 
auxiliaries involved with these young peof| 
bring them closer together? 


Mr. Cotton: The president of one of the pi 
ents’ auxiliaries of the local club is he) 
Maybe he could answer that. 


The Chairman: Your name, please? 


Mr. Adolphe Fournier, Member, Parents’ Ai 
ary, Boys’ Clubs of Canada: Adolphe Fourni| 
The parents’ auxiliary is composed of a gro 
of men that got together. Our sons are 
going to the boys’ clubs and we got organi; 
and we started having bingos every Sun¢) 
from September to May. We put all the mo?) 
in the bank. We bought stuff for the childr’ 


ke sweaters and hockey equipment, 
or the winter and the summertime. 
We took the boys to camp. We have about 30 
ouples in our group. The children really liked 
iat. We took them to the bingo and showed 
1em what to do. They help us quite a bit and 
ley sell cards. We show them what to do and 
iey do a lot for us, too. 


We started making lists and they helped us. 
hey do a lot of work for us and we pay for 
eir camp, the bus and all that, and really 
‘ey are doing a very good job. 


Senator Fournier: Why could you not work 
ith the boys’ association without having a 
rents’ club? 


nator Inman: On the top of page 5, the first 
iragraph, you say: 


and stuff 
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‘e you suggesting perhaps less government 
volvement and more voluntary involvement 
yuld be more satisfactory? Would it be more 
rsonal? 


fr. Benny: One of the boys’ clubs’ mottos is 
‘0 help boys help themselves,” and we find in 
Is area we are more successful than if we 
lad it to the boys, and this point is based on 
lit principle. We would rather teach a boy 
id motivate a boy to do it himself than to give 
ito him, whether it might be learning or 
‘terial things, and so that is what we refer to 
"e, to try not to foster a hand-out society but 
‘develop the pride and skill to do it for 
self. 


0 


he Chairman: Remember, Senator Inman, 
' motto that they used for giving help to 
ler-developed countries: “Teach a man to 
4; don’t give him a fish.” 


nator Inman: Yes. 


snator Quart: Well, Mr. Chairman, and gen- 
ee of the boys’ club, I am very interested 
he boys’ club, and I have been at some of 
1 boys’ clubs’ camps sponsored by the 
yanis, and I have been a Divisional Com- 
lsioner of the Girl Guides for many years, 
| on the National Executive. 


eferring to your programs, you say that 
1 club arranges for its own programs, but 
ly your national council establishes some 
’ of guidelines for you to follow, do they 


» Cotton: The national organization offers 


| 


‘Tam ideas but we believe that the ongoing 


| 
| 
| 
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daily program of a boys’ club must be geared 
to the needs of boys. If the boys do not want all 
baseball or all hockey, why should these be the 
only programs in operation? So very often 
interest finders are sent out or distributed to 
find out what the boys actually want to do in 
their club. 


Senator Quart: Have you trouble finding lead- 
ers? How do you group your boys? How many 
in a group, about; thirty-five or forty? Do you 
separate them into groups? 


Mr. Cotton: What do you mean by that? 


Senator Quart: Well, something like the patrol 
system of the scouts. 


Mr. Cotton: No, we do not follow the scouts at 
all. We divide them among age groups. They 
are midgets, juniors, intermediate and seniors. 


Senator Quart: By age. You have not any spe- 

cial proficiency badges, for instance, for a 
nature study or things of this type, or is it 
purely sports? 


Mr. Len Johnson, Secretary, Moncton Boys’ Club: 
Sports and recreation are the only things we 
use to guide the boys. We have what we call a 
boys’ council for both clubs. There are a 
number of clubs that have boys’ councils and 
they themselves have their executive and their 
president and so on, and they meet with the 
staff and they make the programs. 


A boy is chosen, if he is an outstanding boy, 
as boy of the year. I believe the Boys of 
Canada do have badges (I stand to be correct- 
ed); there are some of them in town that do. A 
boy would be recognized and could be chosen 
as boy of the month or boy of the year at the 
end of the year. 


If I might I would like to answer Senator 
Fournier’s question a while ago. At the East 
End Boys’ Club we have 423 members (that is, 
boys and girls). 


Senator Quart: And your leaders, like every- 
one else, sometimes need a refresher course. 
Do you ever exchange leaders with leaders of 
other cities, or have others come to your 
groups? 


Mr. René Landry, Assistant Director, Moncton 
Boys’ Club: We have one boy right now who is 
in Vancouver at a camp course. We have 
another at a boys’ camp club in Vancouver. He 
is doing part of their program as a leader. 
Hopefully he will come into our program next 
year and bring out new ideas which he has had 
an opportunity to learn this year. 


Senator Quart: 
uniform? 


You have not any special 
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Mr. Landry: No. 


Senator Quart: You recommend certain 
things for a camp but you have not any special 
uniform? 


Mr. Landry: No. 


Senator Quart: Do you encourage or recom- 
mend names for inter-provincial visits of your 
group to exchange visits with other provinces? 


Mr. Landry: Oh, yes, very much, senator. This 
year the East End Boys’ Club went to Montreal 
to visit approximately three boys’ camps in 
Montreal and finances were received from the 
Secretary of State’s office and the parents’ 
auxiliaries of the East End Boys’ Club in 
Moncton, and I understand at the same time 
there was a group from the Moncton Boys’ 
Club. 

I believe in this evening’s paper there were 
four girls and boys, and they are going to 
Camp Chicbucto, which is 300 miles from 
Montreal, to take a major study course which 
has been sponsored by citizens. 


Senator Quart: Because I think this is really 
the only hope for national unity, if our young 
people visit each other’s provinces. 


One last question because I am sure I could 
go on with this ad infinitum. Have you ever 
applied to the Income Tax Department for 
exemption for grants, or for any tax 
exemption? 


Mr. Savoie: Yes, we have. I personally made 
an application on behalf of the East End Boys’ 
Club. The East End Boys’ Club was estab- 
lished three years ago. 


Mr. Johnson: It was incorporated in 1966 in 
the east end. 


Mr. Savoie: Incorporation took place in 1966. 
Mr. Johnson: At the beginning of 1967. 


Mr. Savoie: This application was made and it 
has gone through and has been accepted. 
Donations from various firms in town, for 
instance, are exempt for income tax purposes. 


Senator Quart: You see, I am very interested 
in youth. In fact, I have almost a boys’ club of 
grandsons. I have 23 grandchildren. 


The Chairman: Mr. Savoie, you are a young 
man; you are active. You are in a position to 
answer this question. What has changed more, 
the home or the child, since you were a boy— 
and that cannot be very long ago? 


Mr. Savoie: I think a change in the child will 
bring a change in the home and vice versa. I 
think both have changed since I was a child. I 
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think our whole society has changed, and I feel 
it will probably change some more. ; 


I think society is constantly changing and we 
have to be able to meet the demands that these 
changes bring about. I think society is always 
in a state of evolution. , 


The Chairman: Mr. Savoie, the change in 
society, as you know and we know, is that the 
boy is somewhat more alienated than he was 
from the home. That is the point we are getting 
at. Tell me, how has that happened? 


Mr. Savoie: Well, urbanization for one thing, I 
think. I was born and brought up in the coun- 
try, and since then I have moved to the city. 
My profession demands it. And my children 
therefore will not have the same needs I had 
when I was a child. These are changes which.. 


The Chairman: Mr. Savoie, let us talk about 
that as applicable to the urban areas. Let us 
leave the rural areas alone. I will admit what 
you say. Let us talk about the urban areas 
You have been around urban areas longs 
enough. How does this alienation apply to the 
urban areas between the home and the child 
as you know it in your daily practice of law? — 


Mr. Savoie: I think there are more demand: 
on children today than there were years ago 
even speaking strictly of urban society. I thinl 
everybody, as far as that is concerned, is bein, 
called upon to get more involved in society as : 
whole and not to find all the answers inside th 
home. 

I think there has been an involvement of th 
individual outside of the home because th 
home itself cannot give to a man his complet 
fulfilment. He has to be involved with mat! 
kind as a whole. I think that is a need that he 
been brought about more in the last decad 
Have I answered your question? | 


The Chairman: Mr. Savoie, you have bee 
very helpful. 

There is a lady in the back who wished 1 
speak. Give us your name, madam. 


Mrs. Helen Crocker: I say greetings to Senati 
Fergusson and Senator Quart. I know of the 
involvement in the Girl Guide movement. 


Mr. Savoie has mentioned the workil 
mother. I think this has had a great deal to | 
with the change in the home and the change 
the child and in the life of the child int 
home. For this reason, since this is a boys’ cl 
presentation, I would like to stress more use 
our boys’ clubs for day nurseries for the w0) 
ing mothers; that we get the child at an ear! 
age, the three-year-old age at least, and 
would help fill the gap where many moth) 


} 
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ave to work in order to get a little bit above 
1e poverty level. 


The Chairman: I can tell you this. You said 
9U were a friend of Senator Fergusson. Well, 
enator Fergusson, Senator Inman and Sena- 
r Quart have made a special point to study 
iat very important problem of the female 
sad of a family. That is what you are talking 
out? 


Mrs. Crocker: That is right. 


The Chairman: There are 165,000 of them in 
is country, and 350,000 children of various 
fes. That is half-a-million people, and that is 
using us a great deal of concern. We are 
riving desperately to see what we can do for 
at particular family who need help far 
yond what is needed by a man in a house. 
) not worry about our groping. We have been 
odded enough and we are all concerned 
out that. 


Mrs. Crocker: I realize this is a boys’ club 
esentation but I believe we could be making 
ore use of our boys’ club during the daytime 
having day nurseries or kindergartens for 
> working mothers’ children since business 
not going to provide it for them and since 
> government is not going to provide it for 
2m. 

know the East End Boys’ Club does sup- 
rt and give room for a welfare kindergarten. 
hink we should be using our facilities to 
re advantage in this respect. 


enator Quart: Mrs. Crocker is a good Guider. 
irs. Crocker: Yes, I am. 


enator McGrand: Besides camping and 
rts, what sort of programs do you carry on 
a continuous thing towards developing the 
tural side of people? 


low, about ten years ago Mrs. Hugh John 
ming founded the Kindness Club. That I 
1k has spread around the world. It is well- 
ablished on five continents. I know there 
3 a Kindness Club in Moncton. I wonder if it 
till here. 


t. Cotton: I do not know. 


nator Fergusson: There is just one other 
Sstion I would like to ask. There is great 
Ss put on the subject of leadership and the 
essity for getting leaders and training and 
‘uiting them. Then on page 6 you ask the 
stion: 


How do we enhance the profession of 
youth leadership and where do we find the 
facilities for adequately training? 
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And then at the bottom you say: 
We strongly urge the Senate Committee on 
Poverty to set aside a section of its report 
to deal specifically with ‘leadership,’ its 
recruitment, training and its place in our 
society. 


Have you any suggestions to give us as to what 
we should do for that? We would like some 
ideas? 


Mr. Benny: I might be able to make a few 
comments relative to this. I can do this very 
briefly. In an historical sense many boys’ clubs 
in their inception are based on athletic activi- 
ties but times have changed and the evolution 
of boys’ clubs in various cities come along and 
the typical leader who says; “I like to play 
ping-pong” or “I like to play basketball” is no 
longer adequately prepared to be a leader ina 
boys’ club. 

So we are gradually getting away in our 
training with our leaders from the skill areas 
and placing almost exclusively our emphasis 
on human relations, group work and working 
with people. The skills will come easy if a 
person has the aptitude and the motivation to 
want to work with people. 


Also the backbone of the leadership of every 
boys’ club is the volunteer leader. Although we 
have a core of professional part-time paid staff 
working in boys’ club work, the backbone is 
the volunteer leader; so we are stressing with 
our full-time professional staff again the 
human relations aspect because the skill 
people are easily obtainable in every com- 
munity in volunteer leadership. 


Perhaps this will shed a little bit of light on 
what we are trying to get at. 


Senator Fergusson: I heard you Say that skill 
people are easily available. I thought there 
might be difficulty in finding them. 


Mr. Benny: I find that most boys’ clubs that 
are engaged in the crafts or in art activities or 
sport activities do find some parents and do 
find some leaders in the community who are 
willing to help them. We need the leadership 
that in turn works with the volunteer leaders 
to train them for their jobs. 


Senator Fergusson: They must be trained for 
that. 


Mr. Benny: Yes; and so we are trying to get 
away, and we are getting away, from the area 
where boys’ clubs strictly hire a person as a 
staff member because he is a basketball player 
or because he is a good athlete. We need a lot 
more than that in today’s boys’ club. 


The Chairman: With that, let me say to you 
and to all the members—I could not say it 
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perhaps any better than Mr. Benny said it— 
that you have made a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the committee. Your emphasis on the 
young in this day and age is very useful and 
very necessary, and good for the community 
and good for the young. 


For your most valuable services in preparing 
the brief and bringing these very competent 
witnesses before us, and some of your other 
people, we thank you sincerely. 


Mr. Cotton: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: I have neglected to call atten- 
tion to a very distinguished gentleman who 
joined us by invitation, which I extended to 
him, Senator Michaud who is sitting next to 
Senator Fournier. We welcome him and I 
asked him to come and sit with us and partici- 
pate and I am glad to see him here. 


Sitting on my right is Mr. Hugh Reardon, 
President of the Lions Club. We have your 
brief on the Senior Citizens Federation and 
also from the Moncton Lions Club Incorporat- 
ed. I will ask him to speak to the briefs and 
introduce those persons who are with him to 
speak on some of the problems we will be 
hearing from time to time. 


Mr. Hugh Reardon, President of the Lions Club, 
Moncton: Mr. Chairman, Honourable Senators 
of this Committee on Poverty, it is my pleasure 
to be here this evening and, as president of the 
Moncton Lions Club, to say that our mem ber- 
ship feels it is a privilege for us to speak out on 
occasions such as this on behalf of the Senior 
Citizens and the elderly of our community. 


Before proceeding to read the brief that we 
have presented as a club on this subject, I 
would like to introduce to you the president of 
the Senior Citizens Club that operates in this 
centre, Miss Leola Mackay. She’ll be reading a 
brief from the Senior Citizens themselves later 
and I also would like to introduce the execu- 
tive director of this centre, who is also a Lion, 
by the way, Lion Jack Gayne. 


At this time I would like to proceed to read 
the brief that the Moncton Lions Club would 
like to present today. 

This is a submission of the Moncton Lions 
Club on poverty as it affects the senior 
citizens: 

A very sincere welcome to Moncton and to 
the Lions Senior Citizens’ Centre. 


In my capacity as President of the Moncton 
Lions Club, the sponsors of the Senior Citi- 
zens’ Club in Moncton and the operators of 
this centre, I am pleased to appear before this 
Senate Committee on behalf of our Club mem- 
bership and to express our views on poverty as 
it affects the Senior Citizen. 
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As a Club, we are very much aware of the 
many aspects of Poverty and have seen, in 
company with many other organizations in our 
city, the devastating effect poverty can have 
on the Senior Citizen. It has been with deep 
concern that we along with others have noted 
the struggle some of our elderly must make to’ 
eke out an existance while the rest of society 
passes them by. ; 


There is no doubt that you will be receiving 
Briefs from Social Workers and other groups 
covering in depth the plight of the totally poor 
which includes a high percentage of our elder. 
ly citizens. 

However, it is not that particular aspect 0! 
poverty on which we will dwell today bu’ 
rather we wish to stress the needs of the elder 
ly, brought on by poverty, namely—The neec 
to our elder citizen living on low income, tc 
remain in the main stream of society, ti 
remain a part of their community, or as al 
alternative they will, without assistance 
retreat into personal seclusion of no use ti 
themselves or society and we will all be poore 
for it. \ 
THE PAST: 

Over the past few years we have heard alc 
about the elderly and their needs. A specie 
Committee of the Senate on Aging held hea) 
ings—There was a Canadian Conference o| 
Aging held on a National level. Hundreds ¢| 
Reports have been presented and thousands ¢ 
words have been written. | 


This is all to the good, but surely by now, Ww 
must have an understanding of the needs < 
the Senior Citizen. It seems that what we ne¢) 
now, above all else is action. 


The Moncton Lions Club, although limited | 
what it can do, recognized the need of tl 
elderly to get together—some people wou. 
refer to it as “social belonging”. We organizé 
a Senior Citizens Club which from a Ve! 
humble beginning (15 members initially) h 
grown to 600 and to the point that a Recreatic 
or Activity Centre, such as the one in which v 
now are was required. The Moncton Lio! 
Club built this Centre. at the cost of som 
$400,000., when finished and totally furnish 
and dedicated it to the use and enjoyment: 
the Senior Citizens of the Greater Mone‘ 
Area. The Centre is in an ideal location} 
shown in attached EXHIBIT. | 


It is most important that here I make t? 
point that, although we knocked on ma’ 
doors, financial assistance from either Prov 
cial or Federal Governments was not avai; 
ble. The stock answer in all cases was the sal’ 
“no existing legislation that would permit su) 
assistance’”’. 
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As a Senate Committee, we would urge that 
this omission be noted. 


I would also like to state, on behalf of the 
Moncton Lions Club, that it has only been 
through the generous assistance and hard 
work of the Senior Citizens themselves that we 
have been able to operate this Centre, while at 
the same time, attempt to reduce significantly 
the large mortgage that is carried on the 
Building. 

Our Club considered that by building this 
Sentre many things could be accomplished. 
for example: 


Boredom could be replaced by activity. 


‘New friends could be found to replace those 
vho had passed away. 


Uncommited time could be turned into more 
neaningful activity. 


New interests and new skills could be deve- 
oped to replace trades of the past. 


A lifetime of experience could be shared with 
thers. 


Senior citizens could help themselves instead 
f relying on others. 


A good example of how Senior Citizens can 
nd will help themselves, if given the means, is 
ae formation of the New Brunswick Federa- 
on of Senior Citizens, a group which today 
ill present a Brief to your Committee. This 
ederation had its beginning in this Centre. 
enior Citizens from this Centre set out to 
xm _ other Senior Citizens Clubs throughout 
le Province with a great degree of success. 
he Federation came into being as a natural 
ssult of these efforts. It has been our experi- 
ace that if given a chance the Senior Citizen 
ill not just sit around but will become very 
2tive in the area of self help. 


We consider that the health of elderly people 
most likely to be improved as a result of 
igaging in activities and in social contact 
ith others. 


We also consider that social contact and the 
tivities that result from it will have the effect 


Postponing the time when some elderly 
ople will be in need of institutional care. 


Therefore, the emphasis in programs at this 
tre has been both Preventive and 
shabilitative. 


To this end the Centre was built and has 


‘en in operation just over one year. 


q 


| 


by STATED OBJECTIVES OF 
'E CENTRE ARE: 


i. To help elderly persons to rediscover their 
™ capacities, and to learn to use them so 
at in turn they may give service to others. 


224312 
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2. To focus on and encourage the healthy 
and maximum utilization of whatever 
strengths and resources the Centre partici- 
pants can bring to the situation. 


3. To sustain Participants at the highest level 
of social and physical activity possible in view 
of progressively diminishing potentials. 


4. To provide a place where Senior Citizens 
may find companionship, an opportunity to 
pursue their interests in educational, craft and 
recreation activities, and promote the good 
and welfare of the community. 


5. To serve as a Demonstration Centre shar- 
ing the knowledge, skills and experience 
gained with other organizations, agencies and 
communities interested in developing services 
for older people. 


6. To serve as one vital force to educate and 
alert the community to action on changing atti- 
tudes towards older people, and to creating 
appropriate services to meet their needs. 


In addition to erecting this Centre, the Monc- 
ton Lions Club has been active in other areas 
of interest to Senior Citizens. Through our 
initiative and efforts a new $2,000,000. 10 
storey high rise apartment complex containing 
166 living units is to be built immediately 
across the street from this Centre. 


We, as a Club, foresaw the need, spearhead- 
ed the program, conducted a survey and 
pressed for action. Our objective was two- 
fold—FIRSTLY—Obtain a Senior Citizen 
Apartment Building for Moncton and— 
SECONDLY—to locate the Building in close 
proximity to this Centre. 


The result of our efforts, supported at all 
times by the Senior Citizens themselves, is that 
the first sod for the apartment building will be 
turned within the next month and it will be in 
use within a year. 


In appreciation for our efforts in obtaining 
such a building for Moncton, a first for the 
Province, the new high rise building will be 
named Lions Manor. 


If you would like to know if poverty affects 
the senior citizen you would do well to read the 
message running through the hundreds of 
applications sent in by the elderly of Moncton. 
The existance of this new low rental apart- 
ment complex will be a godsend to many. 


THE FUTURE: 


What has been said up until now is of the 
past, but, what of the future? We say, that the 
surface has only been scratched. Yes, we have 
helped a few, made many a little happier, 
provided 500 to 600 elderly a place to go when 
things get rough. But what of the future and 
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what of the hundreds of elderly we cannot In summary, we hear a lot about rights thes 
reach due to lack of funds? days but not too much about the rights of th 


We submit that they will suffer poverty of elderly, who have given the best part of thei 


mind and soul if not of body, if contact is not lives to society. 
made with them. We consider that the elderly have a Socie 
A Centre such as this, if provided with Gov- Right to the ite benefits that the rest 0 
ernment Grants, could meet a lot of needs. The society enjoys, but in particular to the benefit 
potential of service is unlimited. However, of companionship that a centre of this type ca 
under our present budget our capabilities are give. Assistance such as requested should, i 
limited indeed. But I can assure you that the our opinion, be high on the list of the soci 
need for service is great as can be determined policies for Canada. 
from the following population figures based We concede that we owe something to ov 
on a 1961 survey of the City of Moncton. youth, who as yet have contributed little t 
POPULATION OF MONCTON SHOWING OLDER AGE society; bulite the elderly who have contribu 
Ogee: ed their lifetime, we owe a great debt. 


Aeakire _ The Moncton Lions Club considers that th 
ge Group Total ‘time for repayment of that debt is now. | 


55-64 65-69 70-74 79-79 80-84 85+ 85 As a Senate Committee, you are capable « 
3.140 1,220 985 682 355 212 3,454 putting the wheels of government in motion ° 
The older population for the Greater Monc- eliminate the kind of poverty we have spoke 
ton Area reaches approximately 8,000, and it about today. 
has been suggested that the number of Senior We ask for your concern, your support, an 
Citizens requiring the services offered by our your continued pressure for action at all leve 
Centre would reach 2,500. If poverty is to be of government. Lack of action will breed fu 
tackled, this is a good place to start. ther poverty.—May your efforts breed succes 


The “Meals on Wheels Program”, presently Respectfully submitted, Hugh Reardon, Pr 
operating through this Centre two days a sident, Moncton Lions Club. 
week, could be expanded to reach the many : ? 
elderly confined to their homes. If we did noth- peas Winrar 2 bie ask Miss Leola McK 
ing else but answer this pressing need among De eS es | 
our elderly, we could feel some satisfaction in Miss Leola McKay, President, Senior Citize 
our efforts to relieve the effects of poverty. Federation: Thank you, Mr. Chairman a 

We consider that Aging should be the con- other members of the Senate Committee. 
cern of all and that many citizens will give would like to extend a hearty, hopeful w 
freely of their time and experience to assist the Come to the members of the Senate from ¢ 
Senior Citizen if given the opportunity. senior citizens of Moncton. 


We consider that the Moncton Lions Coub Your assignment for hearings on raepre 


has shown the way in this community. How- not an easy one and I am sure is very depre 
ever, we can only do so much for the Senior ing, but we are most grateful that this time 
Citizens because in addition to senior citizens being taken and only hope that with ye 
we have several other projects, Sea Cadets, return to Ottawa, you will have the determi 


Little League, Blind Bowling to name a few. tion to bend the ear of the leaders of our Co! 
Help of a major nature is required. try, to listen and do something for the bene 


: of our seniors. 
We urge you as members of a Committee 
bent on hearing the voice of the poor, to listen As asked the Good Lord to send us a Nn 
to the voice of our elderly as they call for day today to welcome the Senators and 
assistance. listened and sent us a perfect day—we ask y 


We urge you to press for financial assistance Oy sp eats to ask a ation ey 
for centres such as this. Press for easy access .o44 eee or our seniors—will they listen é 
to grants such as those offered under National P: 
Welfare and Physical Fitness programs but On behalf of the senior citizens of Mone: 
which appear to be non-existant when applied and. especially those of our Centre—a V. 
for by the elderly. warm welcome. 

Grants are required to pay the salaries of Now, I have an appeal here. As you kn) 
competent personnel to operate a centre and this is a session on poverty and I could | 
establish programs that would benefit the eld- afford to have enough copies made for ev’ 
erly in the many areas that they need help. A one but a wealthy friend of mine has offer 
Senior Citizens Centre should be the focal if you wish to have my remarks, to mi} 
point for all programs and services. copies. 


Poverty 


The Chairman: We would have made copies 
for you, if you had asked us. We have done it 
for others. 


Miss McKay: Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the Senate, ladies and gentlemen, before pre- 
senting my brief, I would like first to take this 
opportunity, on behalf of the Senior Citizens 
of Moncton and especially those of the Lions 
Senior Citizens Centre, to express our thanks 
‘or the opportunity to bring to your attention, 
at least some of the hardships being faced 
oday by our over growing number of senior 
itizens and with the hope that these com- 
nents will be placed in the proper hands to 
eceive consideration and action to alleviate a 
ondition which should not exist in our great 
ountry of Canada. 


As we all realize, our senior citizens of today 
re a people almost forgotten, a senior is, in 
he minds of our younger generation, a person 
eady for a nursing home or a wheel chair, 
aany of our seniors have met this fate long 
efore anything like this should have taken 
lace. 


As you, Members of the Senate, can observe 
om your surroundings, the seniors of our 
loncton Lions Senior Citizen Centre are an 
ctive group, busy in various activities to 
hich they are talented. If it were not for our 
loncton Lions our Centre would not be in 
tistance today, this group of men, although 
nall in number, have given our seniors a 
ace to meet, work at their hobbies, form 
iendships, keep active, enjoy recreation 
ithin their means and bring some pleasure to 
niors confined to nursing homes, through 
sits and little entertainments, and through 
wr TV Down Memory Lane Programmes. 


May I ask Senators—how much has our Gov- 
nment done to help our seniors? A small 
onthly pension, at the most a little over one 
indred dollars a month (under four thousand 
year is considered poverty). 


How many of our representatives in Ottawa 
ve sat down and figured how much they 
uld do with this small pension. to pay their 
nt, telephone (which is a necessity), food, 
er soaring in price, in many cases heat and 
ht, drugs (which most all seniors require), 
urcn and many other demands of the 
esent day needs. 


Many of our seniors could exist (not live), on 
S small pension if other concessions were 
ide available to them such as low rental 
using (which has been in the offing here 
‘ce last March and which rumors keep seep- 
} through that it will be started each month 
ce then), one is lead to wonder if this is 
‘ng held up for an election bait promise. 


312; 
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We need this housing now, many of our sen- 
iors are paying the highest of rents for misera- 
ble, cold in winter housing, some in small 
rooms with only four walls and little friend- 
ship. Many smaller towns and larger cities can 
obtain assistance to build low rental senior 
citizen homes, why cannot Moncton get some 
assistance from the government to build our 
high-rise apartments? 


We, the seniors of Moncton, would ask the 
government to give conscientious thought and 
study to granting to the senior citizens a decent 
living pension, free or at least reduced prices 
on drugs, low rental housing; higher exemp- 
tions on taxes, at least an exemption of two 
thousand dollars; eliminate entirely the educa- 
tional tax for seniors, they have already edu- 
cated a family by paying for such education 
from their own pocket; a reduction in taxes for 
those owning and trying to hold their own 
homes, reduced bus fares; hearing aids and 
equipment necessary for same such as batter- 
ies, etc.; dentures (many seniors cannot afford 
these, with the result food is not properly mas- 
ticated resulting in stomach disorders). 


Moncton is in dire need of a nursing home 
for our seniors of this district. It has been my 
privilege to visit beautiful nursing homes in 
many smaller villages and towns in the prov- 
ince, why, with a population of over fifty thou- 
sand, is Moncton deprived of such a needed 
facility? 

This is a necessity, not only for the older 
senior citizen, many of our younger seniors 
could be deprived of their health Overnight 


and there is not a place in the city to accommo- 
date them. 


Granted we have private homes where some 
of our seniors are housed but they are 
unsupervised, no doctor in residence and no 
nurse on duty twenty-four hours. 


Should a patient die during the night this 
would not be detected until morning, perhaps 
during their last hour they could have wanted 
some small favour, even if just not to be alone. 


Why, Senators, cannot something be done 
for the seniors, we hear these days of the gen- 
eration gap, in our days, as you no doubt can 
well recall, there was no such thing as a gener- 
ation gap, we lived in happy homes, where 
children and parents were family. 


Our seniors of today are the people who put 
the foundation under our city with sweat and 
toil of long hours, no forty hour a week was 
heard of, it was from dawn to dark, they were 
a proud people, happy to be ina good country, 
loved by all and carried their heads high to be 
one of a community growing for a future. 
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Why now should they be deprived of their first President of this Federation which con- 
right—a decent living pension, special conces- sists of Senior Citizens from Petitcodiac, 
sions and a place in the sun. The majority of Sussex, Saint John, Fredericton, and Moncton. 
our seniors worked before pensions were We are affiliated with the National Pension- 
thought of and anything they could have saved ers and Senior Citizens Federation who I am 
then would soon be devoured in todays ever pleased to say will be holding their 1970 Con- 
sky rocketing prices, others who received pen- yention in this auditorium, September 25th 
sions were on small wages thus receiving very and 26th. 
small pensions. Our seniors of the future will . 3 : , 
not have these worries with the high wages of The Brief being presented to you tonight is 

: j $ copy of our Brief from the New Brunswick 

today, various pension plans now in effect and F . z ; : | 
+? 4g" comecthese ‘will be the fortunate ederation Convention held in Saint John on 
Yeh. June 24th and forwarded to our Provincial 
ca ea Government. | 

Senators—I would ask that you present this 
brief to the proper authorities, so that within a It is in turn a copy of some of the resolution 
short time we will receive word that at lastour and recommendations from the 1967 Nev 
present day seniors are being considered and Brunswick Conference on Senior Citizens. 
ite definite is taking place to assist At that time, Senator Fergusson was Hono 

; rary Chairman and I was one of the resource 

Do not place this aside for the next election people and it was felt that the resolutions hai 
promises, only to be again forgotten when the merit. I am sure that it was through the kin: 
election is over. assistance of Senator Fergusson that thes 


Believe me, Senators, when you obtain defi- were printed. | 
nite help for our present day seniors, guaran- As our convention still believes that the 
tee when your prayers are said and you rest have merit we are again presenting some ¢ 
your head on your pillow at night, your the recommendations to our Government an 
dreams will be more peaceful. to your committee and we hope that this tim 


Respectfully submitted, Miss L. McKay.” some action will be taken. 
In the past few years it is seldom you see 
Mr. Reardon: Mr. Jack Gayne, who is a direc- picture in the paper of grandparents and the 
tor of the Lions Club. families featuring the grandparent as kind of 
resource person. Personally, I feel that if thei 
Mr. Jack Gayne, Director of The Moncton Lions was a return to some of this thinking maytk 
Club: Mr. Chairman, Members of the Senate our teenagers could hold their Rock Festiva 
Committee, ladies and gentlemen. First, as because we would all be there. THIS 
Director of this Centre, I would like to add my POVERTY? 
welcome to the ones by our King Lion and our Exchange groups are able to share the 
President. I extend a special welcome to Sena- knowledge with other parts of our country ar 
tor Fergusson who is very interested in our |] fee] the labor class should be given t 
Centre and who, in the past six years, has opportunity to share their knowledge wi 
made every effort to assist me and the Senior their class of people in other parts of our cou 
Citizens of New Brunswick. try. THIS IS POVERTY! 


Through her kindness, I had the privilege of Our Provincial Government through the 
being hosted by her to a dinner in the House of equal opportunity program have centraliz 
Commons and I received the thrill of my life to their school system and supplied transport 
be seated in the Senate while the House was iN tion to and from, for those attending. T) 
session. May I again say thank you. My sincere Woncton Lions Club, with the assistance of t 
wish is that she will enjoy her stay and find it genior Citizens, have centralized a Senior Ci 
very productive. zens’ Centre, second to none in New Bru 

Mr. Chairman, though I have never had the swick, for the purpose of educating our Seni 
honour of meeting you before, I feel I have Citizens in a better life. There is no transpor| 
known you for quite some time, as I have tion for them. In fact, transportation for seni 
quoted you many times in saying that “The citizens is the problem all across Canada. TI 
Senior Citizens are the most unorganized IS POVERTY! : 
group in Canada and the ones who need it the Through the skills of many and the speed 
most.” outer space we have found out that the mo 

We, in New Brunswick, are trying to do is not made of green cheese, but of rock. Y| 
something about this and in August, 1969, we millions of people all over the world are sta: 
organized the New Brunswick Senior Citizens ing and not only for food. IT SEEMS TO ME TI) 
Federation. I have had the honour of being the IS POVERTY! 

| 


Poverty 


I retired from the Railroad at the age of 63 
ind at that time they presented me with the 
x0lden Pass which represented fifty years of 
ervice with the company. With all the retired 
usiness men and women in New Brunswick 
he senior citizens depend on me as their 
pokesman. THIS IS POVERTY! 


The National Pensioners and Senior Citizens 
‘ederation are trying to speak with one voice 
or the Senior Citizens of Canada, but we are 
omething like our churches, we have many 
oices all trying to say the same thing. 


As stated before, we require an organization 

) speak with one voice. First we should have 
ome assistance to speed the process. THIS IS 
OVERTY! 


Our Lord spoke with one voice many years 
go. Some people are still listening and for 
10se who listen there Is NO POVERTY. 

The Chairman: Before I call on the senators 
ask questions, I think I should set the record 
raight. Senator Fergusson, Senator 
eGrand, Senator Inman and myself sat for 
fO years aS members of the Special Senate 
ommittee on Aging. Senator Fournier was 
t a member of the Senate when the commit- 
e was appointed. 


Senator Fergusson: Senator Croll was the 
airman. 


The Chairman: And I am a little bit perplex- 
. My feathers are a little ruffled when I hear 
ople say “We want action. We want action 
Ww,” as though we were sitting here doing 
thing. 


If you will remember the recommendation 
ade by that Committee was for a guaranteed 
come for all aged people—$75.00, which the 
vernment raised to $105.00 and subsequently 
w to $111.00. 


Now, that was the most vast, most far reach- 
3 recommendation, that had been made 
thin any one’s recollection and no one since 
S accepted the guaranteed income in the 
ly that we recommended here at that time. 


Everybody forgets about that. That is quite 
ight, but on the other hand it is well remem- 
red that we here are not through now, if you 
ce a look at us. I do not know whether they 
aw the old age security but I do and I do not 
nk I make any secret about it. But we 
plied ourselves to that task, we made recom- 
ndations for nursing homes that are accept- 
le in the Province of British Columbia and 
eptable in the the Province of Ontario but 
y are very expensive, and that is why the 
vince of New Brunswick cannot accept 
it as yet. 

ome of the other provinces have not. We 
de recommendations to do these things. 
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The point I would like to make is that we 
took our task at that time very seriously and 
our report was considered to be one of the 
most progressive, or so it was declared by the 
Geriatric Society of America and in Canada, 
and many honours were given to us because of 
that report; so that I really say that to these 
groups who are here that we are serious about 
the task that we are undertaking. 


We are experienced and we have a problem. 
We are listening and when we deal with pover- 
ty we have to deal with all the people in the 
country. We cannot say “do this for that group 
and do that for that group” and the worst 
mistake we can make is to say “we would like 
you to do something for the youth. We would 
like to do something for the female heads of 
families and something for the aged”’. 


What we wanted to do is look at poverty in 
its entirety. We want them to do something 
that takes them all out of poverty and not here 
and there. This is our task and I think I should 
make that clear. With that in mind we will start 
the questioning. I have Senator Fergusson, 
Senator Fournier. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, it is hard 
for me to find words to express adequately my 
admiration for the vision and the hard work 
that has been done by the Lions Club of Monc- 
ton which has resulted in this very wonderful 
Lions Senior Citizens’ Centre. I wish there 
were more of these in New Brunswick and 
throughout Canada because they are serving a 
very great need. 


I would like to thank Mr. Gayne for this very 
kind reference to me and if the Chairman has 
not already told you I was going to say that 
certainly I was interested in this area and so 
have most of the other senators sitting in this 
Committee and most of them sat on the Com- 
mittee on the Aged and gave a great deal of 
time and thought to these problems. 


But, through your centres here, you have 
made it possible for us older citizens to get 
together which, I think, is awfully important at 
any age, but perhaps it is even more important 
when you get older and many of your family 
have either left your home or have died. I 
cannot think of any greater service that can be 
done in a community than what you have done 
by providing this wonderful centre. I am sure 
you all realize how much of the leadership and 
hard work was done by Mr. Gayne, whom, I 
gather, from my association with the club has 
given a tremendous amount to bring this 
about. 


There are a number of things that I would 
like to bring up as questions, but I know the 
others have probably a list of their own. One 
of my special interests is the “Meals on 
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Wheels,” to which you referred, Mr. Reardon. I 
wonder if you would tell us a little bit about 
how it operates in Moncton, how long it has 
been opened and how many people you serve 
and what support you get for it. 


Mr. Reardon: I would like to say that possibly 
I should refer this question to Mr. Gayne, who 
is our director and who is a little closer in 
contact with the problem than myself but may 
I preface these remarks by saying it is done 
mostly by church groups. 


They come in here and use the Centre as a 
point from which to go out and help the needy. 
The reference in the Brief to this is just to 
point out that we are helping a very, very few 
people, maybe a dozen and a half or so ata 
time in one day. The need is so great, you 
know, we are just not doing anything. 


It is a start. It is that first step and this is the 
message throughout this brief that all we have 
ever done here is just one step towards an end, 
and we need assistance. The senior citizens 
need assistance to help themselves. 


I would like to refer back to the Chairman’s 
remarks that we want action now. We do not 
mean to infer in any way that any committee 
or any conference—and we have sat in on 
quite a few conferences and offered our 
efforts towards having something good come 
out of them—we are not inferring in any way 
these conferences have been idle time or any- 
thing like this. 


There has been a lot of effort put in them but 
I can see a lot of people out here, senior citi- 
zens, and I think they can vouch for it—who 
have been waiting seventy years for actions 
and it has been slow and what we are saying is 
that we would like to see action fast—maybe 
not as fast as some of the youth today. They 
want it now. 

Everything is speeding up in this day and 
age but the services to the senior citizens is 
such—it likely applies to other segments of 
society—is slow and I would say this because 
of our dealings with senior citizens. We hear 
this story day after day, day after day. 


With respect to your other question for 
“Meals On Wheels”, I would ask Jack Gayne to 
briefly tell you about that. 


Mr. Gayne: Well, I attended the first meeting 
of the “Meals On Wheels” and, as our presi- 
dent said, this was a church organization. All 
of the churches in Moncton took part. They 
started by serving about sixteen meals. Right 
now they are serving about twenty-four meals 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays from our Centre. 
Each church takes it for a month. One church 
will take it on a Tuesday and the next church 
will take it on a Thursday. 


From The Floor: The I.O.D.E. also helps. | 


Mr. Gayne: Yes, the I.0.D.E. Chapters are 
very active in this. This is the way we work, 
They are trying to build it up so if they get the 
help they will run it every day. 


Senator Fergusson: They could not have start: 
ed at all if you had not provided a place fror 
which they could serve. 


Mr. Gayne: No, I would say they were work 
ing from the churches but they got so big they 
needed to centralize and it was an awful job tc 
move all this paraphernalia to serve the meal 
so we made provision for them to have the ust 
of our kitchens and were very pleased to haw 
the opportunity to do so. 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Chairman, I want ti 
join Senator Fergusson in congratulating th 
Lions Club for what they are doing in Moncto} 
for the senior citizens and naturally this sut) 
ject has interested a lot of people includin 
everybody on this Committee, and I am nc 
prepared to make a speech but I could speak 
long time about the retiring age of people, bu 
I would rather ask questions. 

I may say one of the problems that retirin 
people face today is that they do not prepar 
for retirement and all of a sudden they fin 
themselves out of a job, ina completely ne} 
world. They think they have lost contact wit 
the world. They have lost all their friend) 
They have been working thirty-five or fort 
years in the same job with the same peop! 
and this is taken away all of a sudden. The 
are not prepared for that. 

They drop into idleness and idleness w 
destroy physically and mentally any hum: 
being faster than anything else you can thir 
of. That is all I will say for the moment. Now 
will ask some questions on your recommend 


tions. 
There is one that strikes me a little bit. C 


page three of your recommendations you say 


New interests and new skills should © 
developed to replace those of the past. 


Now, I would assume here that you are dei 
ing with retired people of about sixty-fiv 
fully retired from a trade, pensioners and 
on. 


Why should they develop new skills — 
replace an old trade or in a new trade whi 
they will never use? Why could they not adc 
a hobby which they will use as something 
play with, something that will take care. 
their physical and mental desires but not 
them up? If they want to go out for a Wi 
after so many hours, they are not tied up’ 
any project. They are not tied to a motor 0 
grinding wheel. Why learn a new trade wh 
they will never use? 


Poverty 


Mr. Reardon: I would like to say in answer to 
hat question you will notice it starts out with 
new interests”. I would hope this would 
iclude the suggestion of new hobbies. 


We have a few here in the Centre but again 
fe are limited to what we can do here and they 
eed volunteers to come in and give their time 
nd learn crafts to the senior citizens for those 
iat want it. We have taken surveys among the 
nior citizens and have developed a number 
f crafts or hobbies they would be interested 
\, 


We would like volunteers from the city to 
yme in and make them resource leaders in 
lese particular crafts and help the senior citi- 
ms. This would come in under “new 
terests”’. 


Under new skills, we just say this in the 
nse that I do not believe—I do not think Iam 
rong here—that anyone from the age he 
arts to get interested in life until the day he 
es does not want to learn something new. 


Now, I work for the railway now and when I 
tire I hope the first thing I do is go out and 
arn something else that I never had a chance 

do during my lifetime as a railroader. I 
lieve many other people are this way. I do 
t infer here that they are going to go out and 
ork at this to raise money or to increase their 
come. 


{ would suggest though that a person 
‘ired—and they are retiring earlier all the 
1e—even in my own company they are sug- 
sting now that you get out fairly early. They 
> giving you incentives to get out at an early 
&. I might like to go out and take a course 
Ting the winter time on mechanics, to fool 
yund with a car engine or something like 
it. 1am sure other people would do the same 
ng. Women would get into something else. 


This is a new skill, not as a means of earning 
\velihood, but as a means of keeping a mind 
ive because if we do not, then we go back 
0 the boredom about which we spoke. 

he Chairman: I can see you are going to be 
y active in that Lion Manor. You will have 
1 time fully occupied. 


enator Inman: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
1 Senator Fergusson and Senator Fournier 
daying tribute to the Lions Club, Mr. Gayne 
{ others associated with them in making 
' beautiful centre available to the senior 
zens. I am sure it must give them great 


'Piness and help to make life easier for 
mn. 


‘have two or three questions here. On page 
» 8roup one of your recommendations you 


ak of the day-care. Is this a new concept of 
‘Care or—I have not heard of it being done 
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this way before—and do many of the senior 
citizens take advantage of this program? 


Mr. Reardon: I believe that is a brief present- 


ed by Mr. Gayne’s of the Federation of Senior 
Citizens. 


Mr. Gayne: This was a resolution that came 
from the Conference on Aging and this is a 
suggestion. As far as I know this is as far as it 
has gone. It is a suggestion that it never got 
any further. 


Senator Inman: It has not. 


Mr. Gayne: No, and this is a good suggestion 
but this is as far as it has gone. 


Senator Inman: Well, I think it is an excellent 
suggestion. 


Mr. Gayne: It certainly was. 


Senator Inman: You were speaking of these 
high-rise apartment houses. Have you any 
idea, what the rent will be for those 
apartments? 


Mr. Reardon: I will answer that in that the 
rental here is going to be based on income and 
any deficit in operation will be subsidized by 
the three levels of government. 


As I understand it, the major portion of the 
rentals charged here will be around $32.50 a 
month and as I said earlier, this is going to bea 
godsend to many in the city. 


We are starting with one and once this is 
started and into operation, we will immediate- 
ly press for a second one because we have 
enough applications now for a second and a 
third one. 


My hesitation in asking for or even mention- 
ing a second one at this moment would be that 
we may lose the first one. At this point I think 
it is pretty safe to say that as soon as this is 
completed, we will ask for a second. 


Senator Inman: At this point, could you tell 
me something about the facilities that will be 
in these apartments? 


Mr. Reardon: In these apartments there are 
166 living units. Every one of them are identi- 
cal except the corner ones on the building. 
This is a large building. It is going to be situat- 
ed right immediately across the street from 
here. 


They have four rooms. There almost twenty 
by twenty, which is approximate. The whole 
area could be twenty-four and it is divided into 
an entrance hall with a clothes closet. Immedi- 
ately right as you come in there is a bathroom. 
Just off the entrance way as you come in there 
is one bedroom and then there is a combined 
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living-room and kitchen with a small sort of not got down to the basics yet although wi 
divider inbetween. These are just four rooms. have only got a matter of a month to do this 
As I understand it, there are various services peta sie aye only aaa Pp an oH er Ww 
that will be in there. All lights in the room will “hasta Nie “ 2 FOS SE es res ope t 
be down. There will be no ceiling lights. They e on the Board of Management tha control 
will all be on the wall so no older person will the Centre and have a say in the operating of 

have to be climbing up on a chair to replace a so it will not revert into a low income thing. 
We would like to see it spread to differen 


light bulb and fall. 
There will be sockets to put in the electrical levels of income. So you get a real broad sec 
tion of the city of the senior citizens. 


unit for your vacuum cleaner. It will all be 
waist-high so they will not have to bend over. On your question about couples or singles, 


The sockets or outlets are near the floor. think this will go back to where the great nee 
Each floor will have a Committee of senior is. If there is one single person living in a bi 
citizens to look after that particular floor and at ae the ane all alone I think eet pe 
they will call on their neighbours every day to teh pee batt phe ad 3? a oF ae 
see everything is going all right, to organize who could get along for another little while. 
card parties and the like and we hope that Senator Fergusson: What made me ask thi 
there will be a large influx of these people question was in connection with one project ¢ 
right to the centre and use the facilities here. senior citizens housing the requirement he 


sya 4 been to have only couples and when it turne 
e ? 
Senator Inman: What about laundry facilities? out that one.died, the other one had comma 


Mr. Reardon: There will be laundry facilities and this caused great unhappiness. | 


in the basement. That same group made arrangements subs 

The Chairman: I will raise a point that is quently to provide for some single apartng® 
perhaps more important than laundry. Will it so the person, who is used to living ther 
be gross income? Will it be net income? Will it would not necessarily have to leave when the 
Polihe incoihe of the head 6? the Family Or will) ouse med, | 
the children’s income be included in fixing the Mr. Reardon: Well, we are aware of the seni 


rent? citizen housing within this vicinity that it h 
Mr. Reardon: There will be no children. its rules and I believe again it was one th 
worked to the detriment of the remainu 


The Chairman: No one thinks of the elderly. party. | 

I think in this particular case—again if \ 
are on the Board of Management, this will | 
one thing we will fight for very strongly. ; 


Mr. Reardon: No family. I think this is why 
they deliberately make them small with one 
bedroom so that some of the wayward chil- 
dren do not come back and camp in with the The Chairman: Central Mortgage and Hot 
father and mother. ing again will assist you because their reco 
mendations provide that some of these be k 
for single person residences. So we have n 
such problems. 


The Chairman: What about gross or net 
income? 


towards the gross income which possibly could c in th ixty? 
work to the detriment of some of the senior an a person go in there at age sixty* 
citizens if they happen to have a bank account — Mr, Reardon: I think they set the age at fi 
or something else. seven, over fifty-seven. 


an > Lwi ; 
Mr. Reardon: I will assume that they will £0 go utor McGrand: What about the age ; 


The Chairman: The Central Mortgage policy The Chairman: Over sixty-seven? 
is to net income, not including the children. 
This is what have been told recently, so keep it Mr. Reardon: Fifty-seven. Here again | 
in mind because this is the Central Mortgage permit will be given to the older person. 


policy any eeys Senator Inman: I have one more question. | 
Mr. Reardon: Yes, they will be... page three of this Federation Brief I am int 
. __ ested in this. On page three, group two at 
Senator Fergusson: I would like to know if very top of the page: 
these apartments are for couples or for a 
single person? 


That all benefits and services available 
senior citizens in New Brunswick provi¢ 

Mr. Reardon: Well, I believe that, as I under- by the Department of Health and Welt: 
stand it, at this time a lot of these things have be publicized and an information offi 
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apart from the Provincial office now 
established ... 
and so on. 


Do you suggest a personal counselling ser- 
vice and also by pamphlets? Do senior citizens 
generally not know what benefits are 
available? 


Mr. Reardon: Well, I would say they do not 
and I think one of the other recommendations 
irom the New Brunswick Conference on 
Senior Citizens was that all existing legislation 
gut what now existed would come in later 
vould be brought under one Senior Citizens 
act. And, printed as such so that all people in 
ganizations working with Senior Citizens 
vould have a knowledge that was altogether. 


If you start out to—and we found this in 
resenting briefs to the government before, it 
sa hard thing to find, information on the 
Iderly. It is scattered everywhere and you 
lave to go and search for it. 


The Chairman: We covered this in Saint John 

retty thoroughly. The Government of New- 
Jundland and Labrador issued a directory of 
ervices provided by the Department of Social 
ervices and Rehabilitation. Everything is cov- 
red there; all allowances and every possible 
cial measurement are covered there. 


We recommend they do the same thing. They 
ave done it in Alberta and other places. We 
link every citizen is entitled to the booket. As 
matter of fact we were of the impression that 
le people with whom we discussed it in Saint 
ohn were of that view so that will be covered 
that extent. 


Senator Fergusson: You will have to persuade 
€ government to publish a column, Mr. 
hairman. 


The Chairman: No, persuade the government 
publish this? 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, I think so. I say it is 
t that easy to get a pamphlet published, you 
low. You have to put on quite a lot of 
essure. 


Mr. Gayne: My impression was—and I was 
eaking to Senator Fergusson—at the discus- 
Mm at the conference on Aging this was 
Ought up, and this was one of the ideas of 
*se pamphlets but they were not published. I 
juld receive one of these. It did not mean 
ything to me because I would read it and 
*n put it in the drawer the same as we do 
th all the rest of the things so that the idea 
‘Ss we should centralize it and if we had cen- 
8 like this, this is where the centre of infor- 
ition would be and you would not have to be 
iding it but you would get it by word of 
‘uth. This is what we want. 
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Senator Inman: Personal contact. 
Mr. Gayne: Yes. 


The Chairman: It just occurs to me there are 
some young people in the audience who per- 
haps have views on what we oldsters here have 
been talking about. I see some here and I see 
some there. Do any of you young people have 
any ideas or views that you would like to 
express? 


Mr. Hans Durstland: The focal point seems to 
be geriatrics but I would like to point out that 
there are more poor people than people on 
welfare. And old people. There are a lot of 
young people who have no money at all, who 
do not know where their next meal is coming 
from. They do not know where they are going 
to sleep, and this sort of thing. We would like 
to know whether you people are aware of that 
at all and whether you are aware of the magni- 
tude of the problem, whether you have heard 
any representations already and whether you 
intend to make any sort of submission to the 
government about this. 


For example, as far as I know, some high 
level cabinet minister made a snap decision to 
provide unemployed students with a job. Asa 
result of their make-work project in it employs 
three hundred students cutting down three 
trees a day. 


Now, if the government is going to go into 
some kind of work project, they might at least 
provide something a bit more highly useful 
than that. 


Senator Fournier mentioned idleness as a 
most destructive vice but panhandling and 
hitch-hiking around and being dependent 
upon other people for your living is also not a 
very edifying occupation. 


We would like to know whether you have 
heard anything from the government of what 
they plan to do about the large number of 
young people who are in effect living on the 
streets and so on and so forth, and whether the 
government is even aware of that problem. 


I think Senator Fournier again mentioned 
hobbies and that is all very nice but a hobby is 
only a hobby. The fact that there are so many 
young people voluntarily unemployed, volun- 
tarily poor, voluntarily transient, travelling 
around the country, sleeping in parks and ben- 
ches and bus stops and so on, points out the 
fact that the jobs that are available are not 
very satisfying. There is either something 
wrong with the young people themselves or if 
there is something wrong with the nature of 
the jobs that compels young people to refuse to 
accept that sort of nine to five job. 


For example, Paul Goodman in a drawing 
pointed out in 1954 if the organized system of 
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North America and Western European life 
continued unchanged, the result would almost 
be inevitably an entire generation of beatniks. 
We are the first representation of that genera- 
tion of beatniks and does the government 
know this and will the government do any- 
thing about it. 


The Chairman: Mr. Durstland, thank you very 
much for a very reasonable and logical presen- 
tation. I think you have got a point about the 
jobs. We are suffering from a lack of jobs in 
our country this year. We have had some bad 
luck in connection with our economy. We have 
been trying to solve, as you know, our problem 
with inflation. We have got ourselves into 
somewhat of a bind but the government is 
aware of the problem and trying desperately 
to do something about it. 


Mr. McEachen, whose name should be well 
known to you, has been very active in attempt- 
ing to define jobs for young people and help 
them by having available some accommoda- 
tion across the country. As you know, a great 
number of our young people, because there 
are no jobs, are saying “I will see the land.” 
That is not a bad idea, but they get a little 
hungry sometimes when doing it. However, 
these are some of the things that youth can do 
that we cannot do as well. But when you talk 
about jobs, there are jobs that are not availa- 
ble for older people too. This is unfortunate at 
this particular time, particularly in New Bruns- 
wick, but we think that situation will change 
and will change pretty quickly. I cannot say 
anymore than that to you. 


Mr. Durstland: I am not interested in the 
number of jobs but in the quality. 


The Chairman: Quality of jobs is a difficult 
thing to define, and skills are required for 
quality jobs. I do not know what skills a 
person has until such time as he proves it with 
his employer. That is what is in the man in this 
day and age and that is what you have to 
contend with. We on this committee are fully 
aware of it. This has been drummed into us 
time and time and time again. Believe me, we 
know what the problem is. It is going to be the 
solution that is going to be difficult. 


Are there any other young people’s groups 
who would like to speak? 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Chairman, I would be 
very interested in talking with this group after 
this meeting is over. 


Senator McGrand: What does he mean by 
quality of job. He mentioned cutting down 
three trees. What sort of job do you think 
would be suitable. 
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Mr. Durstland: I don’t know whether I can 
speak as a representative here. I will speak 
personally, only for myself. I had a job for 
quite some time with a local radio station 
which was an incredible insult to my 
intelligence. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, may I 
point out that this Committee is not only inter- 
ested in the elderly people. It just so happened 
that tonight the briefs have been presented to 
us have been really to do with older citizens, 
but we have had a great many briefs that 
speak about the problems of youth and we 
have as many people make presentations to us 
that have impressed us more than I can say. 


I would assure you that your problems are 
very much in our minds and it is just because 
you happened to hear us on the subject 0! 
geriatrics or older people, it does not mear 
that we have our minds closed to your prob 
lems because you are very much in our mind; 
and we are trying to find some solution. 


The Chairman: I think I should tell you now 
for your information, that one of the firs 
things we did when we started on this commit 
tee a year and a half ago was to send people ti 
the universities. 


We thought to ourselves, “Here we are goin! 
to get some new ideas and new concepts.” W 
sent them across the country to the univers; 
ties and we found when they came back the 
said “There is no interest.’”? Why was there n 
interest? They said, ‘““There is no sex appeal i 
poverty so there is no interest at allgz 


We did get some young people to appeé 
before us in Vancouver. Yesterday in Sail 


in the main it has not been of very great inte 
est, but because they are not interested doe 
not mean that we are not interested. 


We are interested in them whether they a! 
two years old or one year old or have had the 
education right up to the time they are able 
look after themselves. So it is not witho’ 
interest, but all things must come to an end. 


Senator Fournier and some of the others w 
have a nice fatherly heart-to-heart talk wi 
you right after this session is completed. 


Senator Quart: May I just ask one questia 
but first I must echo—although time is of t 
essence, I know, the complimentary remar 
and well meant remarks of my colleagu 
regarding the initiative taken by the Lic 
Club as well as all the wonderful volunte¢ 
who stood behind you, to get the buildi 
done. 
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Now, as regards the “Meals on Wheels”’ in 
‘ther places, not particularly before our Com- 
nittee, it has been mentioned that there are 
nany occasions where elderly people, who 
ould afford to pay for their meals and would 
ay for their meals while they are ill or for a 
ertain period of time during the cold weather 
r something like this are not served. Do you 
ater to that type of person as well? 


Mr. Reardon: Yes, we do. 
Senator Quart: Tnis is the I.O.D.E.? 


Mrs. Crocker: In all the groups. The person 
ho requests a meal will Pay any amount they 
ke to pay, a dollar. If they 


Senator Quart: Thank you very much. 


Mrs. Helen Steeves: Excuse me. I happen to 
2 one of those people who gets “Meals on 


heels” twice a week and I happen to have t 


yo of the worst things that could happen to 
lybody but they know I am able to get 
‘ound they bring me “Meals on Wheels” and 
helps my appetite. 


Senator Quart: Maybe that is why you look so 
ll. 


The Chairman: Have you any objection to 
ving your name? 


Mrs. Steeves: No, Helen Steeves. I am one of 
e Steeves clan and I get it there from the 
rling I.0.D.E. and the different churches. 


Senator Quart: Do you have the Victorian 
‘der of Nurses? 


Mrs. Steeves: Yes, supervised by the V.O.N. 


female Speaker: The Council of Local 
ymen are very much interested and involved 
“Meals on Wheels”. 


fenator Fournier: In your brief on page six 
u have a table and I would like to review the 
ures. You have age group 55-64, 3140 and 
n from 65 to 69 you have a drop there of 
20 and then it follows on. It seems to me that 
lrop between the first two groups is very 
th compared to the rest of the group. Are 
ise two figures correct? There is a big drop 
re, 

lr. Reardon: These figures are exact but 
at the implication there is I couldn’t tell 
. We just take them from the yearbook. 


he Chairman: I think you said they were 
en from 1961. This is 1970. I think at that 
® you will find it was but the trend is some- 
tt changed. We have the exact figures. 
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Mr. Durstland: May I make one more point, 
Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 


Mr. Durstland: Somebody earlier mentioned a 
relatively direct quote: the young people feel 
that the senior citizens are ready for the wheel- 
chair and old age homes. 


We do not put our grandparents into the old 
age homes. It is our parents who do that. 


Miss McKay: I think that remark was made—I 
made that remark and I did not refer to the 
teenage group. It is more the young senior 
citizen because when people had been invited 
© come down to our centre when they retire 
they say “oh, I am not old enough”. I do not 
know where they are going to go because they 
cannot stay with the teenagers. 


The Chairman: May I thank you people for 
coming because this is “people talking to peo- 
ple.” That is what we have been doing across 
the country and finding out what is in their 
minds and what can we do. They have been so 
helpful to us and they have been very under- 
standing. They have made our task not as dif- 
ficult as some one here said it is. It has been a 
delight and a pleasure in doing the kind of 
work we are. The only worry we have is about 
the solution, but then everybody else has wor- 
ries too. 


On behalf of the committee I thank you. 
First, I congratulate you. I thanked you before 
we started. I do not know if you were here 
when we let you know how we felt about this 
building and what you are doing. 


Our thanks to you, Mr. Reardon, Miss 


McKay and Mr. Gaynes. 


Mr. Reardon: May I say one word here. In our 
Brief, and possibly through our talks at all 
times, I would like to make this statement: that 
always behind us we have the support of the 
Senior Citizens and then beyond that we have 
the support of many, many other groups or 
people belonging to other organizations. It 
would be impossible to list all the various 
organizations. One was brought out, the VON 
and the IODE. 
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Without those people, we could do nothing The Chairman: This meeting is adjourne 
but we could not just list them all in here. We until nine o’clock tomorrow morning. Than 
may forget somebody and we thought it would you. 
be better to leave them out. We appreciate 


everything that you have done. The meeting adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


BRIEF TO THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
SUBMITTED BY BOYS’ CLUBS OF CANADA 


>reamble 


Boys’ Clubs of Canada is a national youth- 
erving organization incorporated by Federal 
charter for the purpose of initiating the estab- 
ishment and the programming of local 
iutonomous Boys’ Clubs to meet the unmet 
leeds of disadvantaged youth. Presently there 
re 93 Boys’ Clubs operating in 64 different 
‘anadian communities, some in buildings 
reated for the purpose and others in bor- 
owed, leased or remodelled facilities. The 
nnual operating budget of these clubs last 
ear was $1,900,000 provided mainly through 
Inited Appeal grants and Service Club sup- 
ort. Boys’ Clubs of Canada is directed by a 
2presentative National Board and an Adviso- 
y Council comprised of outstanding citizens. 
he National President is Mr. J. C. Cushing, 
lontreal, Past Presidents are Alan D. McCall, 
lontreal, Trevor F. Moore, Toronto and Roger 
. Hager of Vancouver, the National Director 
Vernon F. McAdam. The headquarters of 
oys’ Clubs of Canada is located in Montreal 
ith Regional Offices in Toronto, Vancouver, 
algary and Moncton. 

Boys’ Clubs of Canada appreciates the invi- 
ion of the Special Senate Committee on 
verty to present a Brief and, in doing so, it 
2ognizes its limitations in attempting to scan 
2 broad spectrum of poverty and in present- 
$a lengthy dissertation on its cause and 
te. It will, however, address itself briefly to 

e facet of “poverty” as related to its work 
* the disadvantaged youth of our country, 
fl that is the great need for adequate recog- 
ion of the simple but important factor of 
haracter Building for Citizenship” in the 
ang, and the important part played by effec- 
2 leadership. 


t is well recognized that illness, unemploy- 
nt, inadequate housing and illiteracy are 
jor contributing causes of poverty and that, 
ithe same token, much poverty and hardship 
_the end result of personal weakness, igno- 
wee, lack of 


‘ponsibility. 
‘0 this end this Brief will recommend that: 


(1) Actions planned or taken in assessing 
the problem of poverty and its cure be 
based upon the fundamental principles of 
free enterprise under which our economy 
Operates. 


ambition and sense of 


(2) The interest and support of the volun- 
tary effort be encouraged, recognized and 
capitalized upon for the benefit of society. 


(3) Due consideration be given to the 
incentive for “tax relief” as opposed to 
“taxation” for some forms of welfare 
planning. 


(4) A committee on youth be created to 
further the research, correlate the effort 
and activate legislation for the protection 
of the health and welfare of youth. 


(5) The Committee recognize the impor- 
tant part played by leadership and set 
aside a section of its report to deal specifi- 
cally with “leadership’’, its recruitment, 
training and its place in our society. 


Our fledgling country’s first major depres- 
sion of its “industrial era” in the 1930’s accen- 
tuated a need for “buying power” which 
resulted in somewhat hastily conceived wel- 
fare programmes, some with political implica- 
tions, in succession: family allowances, unem- 
ployment insurance, old age pension and now 
medicare, with some thought on the “guaran- 
teed annual income’. Unquestionably some of 
these major welfare programmes have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the well-being of the 
citizens of our country. In addition to provid- 
ing “purchasing power” more people have 
enjoyed a higher standard of living; the lot of 
the aged and opportunities for the young have 
been enhanced. Combined with the general 
raising of the school leaving age, increased 
opportunity for higher education, more ade- 
quate hospitalization for the sick, and a gener- 
al recognition on the part of municipal and 
provincial governments of their responsibility 
in meeting many well-established welfare 
needs through tax funds, the lot of the poor, 
the needy and the less fortunate has improved. 


The fact remains, however, that “poverty” is 
still a major problem not only for those so 
enmeshed but also for the concerned citizen 
and his elected leaders. 

To eliminate poverty at the expense of the 
freedom of the individual, as is so apparent 
under the communistic form of government, is 
a travesty unacceptable to freedom loving citi- 
zens. In a free viable society, however, it is 
reasonable to assume that the non-productive 
citizen is a heavy load and when this comes 
about through poverty attributable to personal 
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shortcomings, weaknesses and indiscretions, it 
should be cause for concern calling for serious 
consideration and action. 


By tradition in our country, measures of pro- 
tection for its citizens through law and order 
have been the responsibility of the state; at the 
same time, plans and programmes for the well- 
being of the sick, the aged, the unfortunate 
and the destitute have originated primarily 
through the interest and the private support of 
the individual responding to the inherent 
desire to be “my brother’s keeper”. As pro- 
grammes broadened and needs were recog- 
nized, state support by varying levels of gov- 
ernment became the accepted practice. 
Particularly in the last half century have tre- 
mendous strides been made. We have travelled 
the road in this short period from private to 
state (tax) support of playgrounds, the indi- 
gent, the ill, the homeless child, the care of the 
delinguent minor and the handicapped, to 
mention only a few, with a multiplicity of fed- 
eral protective programmes to prevent or to 
alleviate poverty. As the accepted standard of 
living has increased the state’s acceptance or 
recognition of a “need” has led to the discov- 
ery of “new needs” and this has been good. 


Possibly we have now reached the stage 
where it is wise and expedient to leave the hit 
and miss evolution of meeting welfare needs of 
the people to a planned programme of action, 
a “Charter for Change” for the advancement 
of the democratic ideal. 


In the immediate future the needs of youth, 
the involvement of youth, the influencing of 
youth should be of major concern. The short 
term need is to recognize promptly and to set 
in motion programmes to counteract the work 
of the “activist” and his influence on our 
uncommitted youth. The long term needs 
involve the recognition by government at all 
levels of its “stake in and responsibility for” its 
young citizens who, as they grow into adult- 
hood, become either productive or unproduc- 
tive units in our society. Where the balance is 
on the plus side we have prosperity and con- 
tentment; however, when it veers to the minus 
side, the result is discontent which eventually 
leads to chaos. The young citizen should be 
taught at an early age that the price of demo- 
cratic freedom is the acceptance of responsi- 
bility which will grow in importance as he 
grows in stature and in competence. We accept 
the family unit as the basis of our society. We 
encourage and protect this unit in a multiplici- 
ty of ways. Poverty, from whatever source it 
springs, is the main disruptive force that weak- 
ens and eventually destroys this basic family 
unit. To repeat an earlier observation, where 
this disruptive force is caused by human weak- 
ness the answer seems to us to be apparent. 
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The only power on earth that can change ar 
individual is his personal desire to make that 
change. The answer then is to aid tha 
individual, particularly during his formative 
years, to desire to make of his Godgiven powe! 
of life the best possible use as a productive 
unit of the society in which he lives. The powe: 
of example, the influence of leadership tha 
provides the incentive to succeed, the desire t 
help, the will to live a full life may be intangi 
ble forces. We recognize, however, that wher 
these are “good” they produce good result 
and where they are “bad” they work to th 
detriment of the individual and of society. 


The well-known environmental factors tha 
affect the growing individual are the home, th 
church, the school, industry and leisure 
Gradually we have broadened the influence o 
government in all these areas. Today probabl 
as never before in history has the “speed c 
change” accentuated the need for planne 
action. The home no longer fills the huma 
needs it met even a decade or so ago, th 
influence of the church has waned, the schov 
has increased in importance but has it full 
answered the question—‘Education fc 
what?” The great industrial strides giv 
strength to our economy and, at the same tim 
give to man greater leisure. How will he use i 
Constructively only if he has acquired tI 
desires and the rudimentary skills in his yout! 
To this point much of the training for leisul 
for all ages has stemmed from private initi 
tive and through private support. Undquestio: 
ably it has been of a hit or miss nature ar 
accepted for tax support mainly throug 
expediency. In our opinion, if our form | 
society is to prevail, the lot of the individu 
must become the first concern of governme 
and to this end Boys’ Clubs of Canada humb 
submit these recommendations for consider 
tion. 


(1) As a democracy with an econon 
based upon the general principles of fr 
enterprise, in assessing the problem 
“poverty” and its cure, we urge th 
actions planned or taken be based up' 
these fundamental principles of free ent 
prise. We deplore the growing tre! 
toward a “welfare state” as we believe 
effect, particularly upon the young, to | 
debilitating. Although we recognize ont 
simple basis of common decency that so! 
human needs should, for both equality a 
economy, be met through state support 
plans, we believe that the citizen during | 
productive years should be encouraged 
recognize that individual rights are bas 
upon the acceptance of correspond! 
individual responsibilities. 
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(2) In the firm belief that most “welfare” 
plans have originated through the interest 
and support of voluntary effort, we urge 
that this great force for good be 
encouraged, recognized and capitalized 
upon for the ongoing benefit of society. 
The basic principles of free enterprise; 
initiative, efficiency and economy, with 
their productive results, are equally impor- 
tant in “welfare” as in business or in gov- 
ernment. The years of voluntary, dedicat- 
ed, interested personal service and support 
that go into the evolvement and operation 
of organizations created for the well-being 
of society should not be lost when their 
value is recognized to the extent that tax 
support accepts the responsibility. We urge 
the adoption of the principle of “joint 
acceptance” whereby the tax dollar be 
used in part with the voluntary dollar ona 
co-operative basis, thereby recognizing 
and encouraging the continuance of the 
volunteer effort which in many instances 
is beyond price. 


(3) We believe in the principle of “tax 
relief incentives” as opposed to “taxation” 
for the creation and operation of some wel- 
fare plans. Wider acceptance of “charita- 
ble donations” deductions and added 
incentives for more generous “giving” 
would broaden the effectiveness of private 
welfare. 


(4) We commend the government for its 
actions in recognizing hazards in the grow- 
ing use or abuse of health destroying or 
morale weakening substances or influ- 
ences and the protective measures being 
planned or taken with particular concern 
for the young. As an organization interest- 
ed in youth we know that bad habits are 
much easier to prevent than they are to 
cure, we therefore urge the establishment 
of a permanent “Committee on Youth” 
composed of elected members of govern- 
ment, the civil service and representatives 
of national youth serving organizations to 
research, correlate effort and activate 
legislation for the protection of the health 
and welfare of our most valuable asset— 
our youth. 

(5) We commend the action of the gov- 
ernment in establishing the “Task Force 
on Sport”, praise the content of its findings 
and recommendations and urge serious 
consideration of the section on “Facilities”. 
The growing importance of leisure makes 
it imperative that every child has the 
opportunity, the physical facilities and the 
leadership required to develop in him the 
desire “to increase in wisdom and stature 
and in favour with God and man”, 
Although we recognize the overriding 
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interest in spectator sport and the national 
desire for being amongst the winners when 
the flags are raised and the medals pre- 
sented, recreation should cover the whole 
gamut from sport to cultural pursuits, 
each having its important place. These 
individual needs cannot be met by mass 
programmes. They call for a specialized 
approach and will be best met through the 
combined effort of the voluntary agency 
and the government. 


(6) While recognizing that there are many 
approaches necessary in providing for the 
well-being of society, particularly for the 
less fortunate, i.e. proving the need, 
acquiring facilities, activating _pro- 
grammes and financing the effort, the 
most important factor is the recruiting, 
training and dedication of the leadership. 
We have already stressed the need for and 
importance of top-level policy-making 
leadership. Here we desire to emphasize 
the place of the professional worker with 
youth. The questions of particular concern 
to youth-serving organizations are: 


(a) How do we enhance the profession of 
youth leadership to give it the prestige it 
warrants, the working conditions and 
remuneration it requires? 


(b) Where do we find the facilities for ade- 
quately training and inspiring the 
individual who wants to dedicate his life to 
the service of youth? 


(c) How do we set up safeguards to protect 
youth from the influence of leaderships 
that are destructive to the individual or to 
the society in which he lives? 


If we are to face up to the problems of pover- 
ty that confront us, we believe that the most 
important single factor is the question of 
professional leadership—the contact between 
society that wants to aid and those who need it, 
the force that through its training, dedication 
and desire helps to mold the actions of others. 


We commend the work of the Fitness and 
Amateur Sport Directorate Department of 
National Health and Welfare for its start on 
assistance for the training of workers in their 
field of endeavour and recommend that the 
effort be increased and broadened in its scope. 


We strongly urge the Senate Committee on 
Poverty to set aside a section of its Report to 
deal specifically with “Leadership”, its recruit- 
ment, training and its place in our society. 


We also hope that out of this important study 
the Committee will present a plan broad 
enough to meet the needs, practical enough for 
implementation and interesting enough to 
catch the vision of all the people. 
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As an organization whose primary concern 
is for youth, we look for the day in this great 
country of ours when our children to the best 
of our ability will be assured of healthy bodies 


and educated minds and will have the desire t 
use both for their personal advancement an 
for the well-being of the society in which the 
live. 
Respectfully submitted, 
BOYS’ CLUBS OF CANAD: 


J. C. Cushing 
National President 


Vernon F. McAdam 
National Director 


6 Weredale Park, 
Montreal 215, Que. 


October 30th, 1969. 
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“APPENDIX “B” 


A SUBMISSION 
OF THE 
MONCTON LIONS CLUB 
ON 
POVERTY — AS IT AFFECTS THE SENIOR CITIZEN 


SUBMITTED BY 
THE MONCTON LIONS CLUB 


To 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


August 5, 1970 


INDEX 
Items 


The Past 

The Stated Objectives of the Centre 
The Future 

Population Statistics 

Appeal 

Summary 


. Chairman, Honourable Members of the 
nate Committee on Poverty: 


\ very sincere welcome to Moncton and to 
Lions Senior Citizens’ Centre. 


n my capacity as President of the Moncton 
ms Club, the sponsors of the Senior Citi- 
is’ Club in Moncton and the operators of 
s centre, I am pleased to appear before this 
nate Committee on behalf of our club mem- 
‘ship and to express our views on poverty as 
ffects the senior citizen. 


is a club, we are very much aware of the 
ny aspects of poverty and have seen, in 
npany with many other organizations in our 
y, the devastating affect poverty can have 
the senior citizen. It has been with deep 
icern that we along with others, have noted 
struggle some of our elderly must make to 
> Out an existence while the rest of society 
ses them by. 


‘here is no doubt that you will be receiving 
efs from social workers and other groups 
ering in depth the plight of the totally poor 
ich includes a high percentage of our elder- 
itizens. 


lowever, it is not that particular aspect of 
verty on which we will dwell today but 
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rather we wish to stress the needs of the elder- 
ly, brought on by poverty, namely—the need of 
our elder citizen, living on low income, to 
remain in the mainstream of society, to remain 
a part of their community, or as an alternative 
they will, without assistance, retreat into per- 
sonal seclusion of no use to themselves or 
society and we will all be poorer for it. 


The Past: 


Over the past few years we have heard a lot 
about the elderly and their needs. A Special 
Committee of the Senate on Aging held hear- 
ings—there was a Canadian Conference on 
Aging held on a national level. A New Bruns- 
wick Conference on Senior Citizens was also 
held, besides the many meetings and confer- 
ences held on a local level. Hundreds of 
reports have been presented and thousands of 
words have been written. 


This is all to the good, but surely by now, we 
must have an understanding of the needs of 
the senior citizen. It seems that what we need 
now, above all else, is action. 


The Moncton Lions Club, although limited in 
what it can do, recognized the need of the 
elderly to get together—some would refer to it 
as “social belonging”. We organized a Senior 
Citizens Club which from a very humble 
beginning (15 members initially) has grown to 
600 and to the point that a recreation or activi- 
ty centre, such as the one in which we now 
stand, was required. The Moncton Lions Club 
built this centre, at the cost of some $400,000., 
when finished and totally furnished and dedi- 
cated it to the use and enjoyment of the Senior 
Citizens of the Greater Moncton Area. The 
centre is in an ideal location as shown in 
attached Exhibit. 
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It is most important that here I make the 
point that, although we knocked on many 
doors, financial assistance from either provin- 
cial or federal governments was not available. 
The stock answer in all cases was the same ‘“‘no 
existing legislation that would permit such 
assistance’”’. 


As a Senate Committee, we would urge that 
this omission be noted. 


I would also like to state, on behalf of the 
Moncton Lions Club, that it has only been 
through the generous assistance and hard 
work of the senior citizens themselves that we 
have been able to operate this centre, while at 
the same time, attempt to reduce significantly 
the large mortgage that is carried on the 
building. 


Our club considered that by building this 
centre many things could be accomplished. 
For example: 


*Boredom could be replaced by activity. 


*New friends could be found to replace 
those who had passed away. 


*Uncommited time could be turned into 
more meaningful activity. 


*New interests and new skills could be 
developed to replace trades of the past. 


*A lifetime of experience could be shared 
with others. 


*Senior citizens could help themselves 
instead of relying on others. 


A good example of how senior citizens can 
and will help themselves, if given the means, is 
the formation of the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Senior Citizens, a group which today 
will present a brief to your committee. This 
federation had its beginning in this centre. 
Senior citizens from this centre set out to form 
other senior citizens clubs throughout the 
province with a great degree of success. The 
federation came into being as a natural result 
of these efforts. It has been our experience 
that if given a chance, the senior citizen will 
not just sit around but will become very active 
in the area of self help. 


We consider that the health of elderly people 
is most likely to be improved as a result of 
engaging in activities and in social contact 
with others. 


We also consider that social contact and the 
activities that result from it will have the effect 
of postponing the time when some elderly 
people will be in need of institutional care. 


Therefore, the emphasis in programs at this 
Centre has been both preventive and 
rehabilitative. 
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To this end the centre was built and has bee! 
in operation just over one year. 


The Stated Objectives of the Centre are: 


1. To help elderly persons to rediscover thei 
own capacities, and to learn to use them s 
that, in turn they may give service to others. 


2. To focus on and encourage the health 
and maximum utilization of whateve 
strengths and resources the Centre partic’ 
pants can bring to the situation. 


3. To sustain participants at the highest leve 
of social and physical activity possible in viev 
of progressively diminishing potentials. | 

4. To provide a place where senior citizen 
may find companionship and opportunity t 
pursue their interests in educational craft an 
recreation activities, and promote the goo: 
and welfare of the community. 


5. To serve as a demonstration centre shai 
ing the knowledge, skills and experienc 
gained with other organizations, agencies an 
communities interested in developing service 
for older people. 


6. To serve as one vital force to educate an 
alert the community to action on changing att 
tudes towards older people, and to creatin 
appropriate services to meet their needs. 


In addition to erecting this centre, the Mon 
ton Lions Club has been active in other area 
of interest to senior citizens. Through ou 
initiative and efforts a new $2,000,000. 1 
storey high rise apartment complex, contair 
ing 166 living units is to be built immediatel 
across the street from this centre. 


We, as a club, foresaw the need, spearheade 
the program, conducted a survey and presse 
for action. Our objective was twofold: 

Firstly—Obtain a senior citizen apartmei) 
building for Moncton and— 


Secondly—To locate the building in clos 
proximity to this centre. hy 

The result of our efforts, supported at 2) 
times by the senior citizens themselves, is thi 
the first sod for the apartment building willt 
turned within the next month and it will be) 
use within a year. 


In appreciation for our efforts in obtainir 
such a building for Moncton, a first for tl 
province, the new high rise building will }) 
named Lions Manor. 


| 
i? you, would like to.4know:it-povertaaaaae 
the senior citizen you would do well to read t), 
message running through the hundreds . 
applications sent in by the elderly of Monctc 
The existance of this new low rental apa’ 


ment complex will be a godsend to many. 
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The Future: 


What has been said up until now is of the 
past—what of the future? We say, that the sur- 
face has only been scratched. Yes, we have 
helped a few, made many a little happier, 
provided 500 to 600 elderly a place to go when 
things get rough. But what of the future and 
what of the hundreds of elderly we cannot 
reach due to lack of funds. 


We submit that they will suffer poverty of 
mind and soul if not of body, if contact is not 
made with them. 


A centre such as this, if provided with gov- 
arnment grants, could meet a lot of needs. The 
sotential of service is unlimited, however, 
inder our present budget our capabilities are 
imited indeed. But I can assure you that the 
aeed for service is great as can be determined 
rom the following population figures based 
yn a 1961 survey of the City of Moncton. 


POPULATION OF MONCTON SHOWING OLDER 
AGE GROUPS 


Age Group Total 
29-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 80-84 854 65+ 
B40 1,220, 985 682 355 212 3,454 


The older population for the Greater Monc- 
ton area reaches approximately 8,000, and it 
has been suggested that the number of senior 
citizens requiring the services offered by our 
Centre would reach 2,500. If poverty is to be 
tackled this is a good place to start. 


The ‘Meals On Wheels Program” presently 
perating through this centre two days a week, 
ould be expanded to reach the many elderly 
onfined to their homes. If we did nothing else 
ut answer this pressing need among our eld- 
rly, we could feel some satisfaction in our 
fforts to relieve the effects of poverty. 


We consider that aging should be the con- 
ern of all and that many citizens will give 
reely of their time and experience to assist the 
senior citizen if given the opportunity. 


We consider that the Moncton Lions Club 
as shown the way in this community. How- 
ver, we can only do so much for the Senior 
itizen because in addition to Senior Citizens 
re have several other projects, Sea Cadets, 
ittle League, Blind Bowling to name a few. 
lelp of major nature is required. 
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AN APPEAL 


We urge you as members of a committee 
bent on hearing the voice of the poor, to listen 
to the voice of our elderly as they call for 
assistance. 


We urge you to press for financial assistance 
for Centres such as this. Press for easy access 
to grants such as those offered under national 
welfare and physical fitness programs but 
which appear to be non-existent when applied 
for by the elderly. 


Grants are required to pay the salaries of 
competent personnel to operate a Centre and 
establish Programs that would benefit the eld- 
erly in the many areas that they need help. A 
senior citizens centre should be the focal point 
for all programs and services. 


SUMMARY 


We hear a lot about rights these days but not 
too much about the rights of the elderly, who 
have given the best part of their lives to 
society. 


We consider that the elderly have a Social 
Right to the many benefits that the rest of 
society enjoys, but in particular to the benefits 
of companionship that a centre of this type can 
give. Assistance such as requested should, in 
our opinion, be high on the list of the social 
policies for Canada. 


We concede that we owe something to our 
youth, who as yet have contributed little to 
society, but to the elderly who have contribut- 
ed their lifetime, we owe a great debt. 


The Moncton Lions Club considers that the 
time for repayment of that debt is now. 


As a Senate Committee, you are capable of 
putting the wheels of government in motion to 
eliminate the kind of poverty we have spoken 
about today. 


We ask for your concern, your support, and 
your continued pressure for action at all levels 
of government. Lack of action will breed fur- 
ther poverty.—May your efforts breed success. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. T. Reardon, President 
Moncton Lions Club 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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Second Session—Twenty-eighth Parliament 
1969-70 


THE SENATE OF CANADA 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 


POVERTY 


The Honourable DAVID A. CROLL, Chai 


WITNESSES: 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour. The Canadian Civil Liberties Asso- 
ciation (Fredericton, N.B. Chapter). The Mysterious East. Greater 
Moncton Community Chest Inc. Conseil Régional d’Aménagement du 
Nord-Est (CRAN). 


(See the MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS for the names of the 
witnesses who were heard by the committee.) 


APPENDICES: 


“A”—Brief submitted by The New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
(C.1AC5): 

“B”—Brief submitted by The Canadian Civil Liberties Association, Freder- 
icton, New Brunswick Chapter. 

“C”—Brief submitted by the Editors of The Mysterious East. 

“D”—Brief submitted by Greater Moncton Community Chest Inc. 

“E”—Brief submitted by Le Conseil Régional d’Aménagement du Nord- 
Est (CRAN). 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (M adawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 
28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 


ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bé- 
lisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Mada- 
waska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, 
Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 


ourable Senator Smith: 
That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax North) 


and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving on the 
Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and report all 


aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Moncton, New Brunswick, 
Lions Senior Citizens’ Centre, 
THURSDAY, August 6, 1970. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman), Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, McGrand and Quart—(6). 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 
The following witnesses were heard: 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: Mr. Gregory Murphy, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mr. Frederick D. Hodges, Vice-President; Mr. Ed. Johnston, Director 
of Organization, Canadian Labour Congress. 


The Canadian Civil Liberties Association (Fredericton, N.B. Chapter): Mr. 
Richard Bryan McDaniel. 


The Mysterious East: Mr. Russell A. Hunt; Mr. Robert Campbell. 
The Committee adjourned at 12 noon. 

en rel te She yeh 
At 1.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman), Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, McGrand and Quart—(6). 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 
The following witnesses were heard: 


Greater Moncton Community Chest Inc.: Mrs. M. H. MacKee, Executive 
Director; Mr. E. K. Robb, Chairman, Budget and Admission Committee; Mr. 
R. S. Dickie, President and Campaign Chairman; Mr. E. A. Cotton, Regional 
Director, Boys’ Clubs of Canada; Mr. Ronald Johnson, Executive Director, 
East End Boys’ Club. 


Conseil régional d’aménagement du Nord-Est (CRAN): Mr. André Bou- 
dreau. 


A Sub-Committee made a visit to the Northeast coast of New Brunswick 
August 6-7, 1970. A report of this visit immediately follows these proceedings. 


The following briefs were presented and ordered to be printed as appen- 
dices to these proceedings. 


“A”—Brief submitted by The New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
(CECS)2 


“B”—Brief submitted by The Canadian Civil Liberties Association, Freder- 
icton, New Brunswick Chapter. 
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“O”__Brief submitted by the Editors of The Mysterious East. 
“D”_Brief submitted by Greater Moncton Community Chest Inc. 
“R__Brief submitted by Le Conseil Régional d’Aménagement du Nord- 


Est (CRAN). 
The Committee adjourned at 4.00 p.m. 


ATTEST: 
Georges A. Coderre, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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VISIT TO EAST COAST 
NEW BRUNSWICK, AUGUST 1, 1910 


A group of Senators and staff visited a number of locations in N.E. New 
Brunswick, talking with a large number of poor people in their own environ- 


at 8:30 a.m. and returned that night at 11:15. In my opinion, it was an extremely 
valuable day, and probably the best tour that members of the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty have participated in. 


The group that I was with visited the following areas: 
Buctouche—The home of K. Ce liane: 


Senator Quart visited with a citizens group which outlined to her the 
problems of the fishermen in that area. The River Canaan is closed cn their 


ermen. It is still open to swimming. 


The second place we visited was a lumber camp operated on crown lands 
leased by Senator G. P. Burchill. The jobber who is cutting timber leases the 
rights to do this from Senator Burchill. 


The camp is 25 miles northwest of Newcastle. It has in it, 35 cutters and 
stackers. The living accommodation is deplorable. There are 8 men to each 
hut which measure approximately 10’x18’. There is no electricity, no running 
water. The men arrive early Monday morning, and stay until Friday night 
in these conditions. The only water supply they have is a stream of question- 
able purity across the road from their camp. A good wood cutter can cut 3 
cords of wood per day, at $7.00 per cord for $21.00 a day for an 8 hour day. 
He supplies his own chain-saw which costs about $400.00 with financing in- 
cluded. A chain-saw lasts one year and on the average, uses one chain per 
month at $16.00 and $1.00 worth of fuel per day. Doing some basic arithmetic, 
the following is what comes out: 


Weekly Earnings $101.00 

Less Income Tax, Unemployment Insurance, ete. 21.00 = $ 80.00 
Less Room and Board 12.00 = 68.00 
Less Cost of Saw 24.00 = 44.00 
Less Cost of Chain 400 = 40.00 
Less Fuel for Saw S00 — 34.00 
Less Transportation to and from home +00, j= 2S 30.00 
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The net of $30.00 per week for these small businessmen means that they 
are working for .75 an hour, living under conditions where prisoners would 
revolt. 


The interesting part of the visit to the lumber camp was that many of 
the men spoken to had been there many years. They all knew they would be 
better off on welfare, and yet continue to work and live under what I would 
consider medieval conditions in 1970. 


The conditions under which they live and work could easily be rectified 
through Provincial legislation. Some assistance could be rendered to make it 
easy for these men to get small business loans to finance the purchase of their 
chain-saws. 


An ecological comment. 


The method they use to cut and the waste that results virtually ensures 
that no trees of any size will grow where they cut for about 15 years. 


Tracadie 


The group moved to the Tracadie area to meet with the families of the 
wood workers. In general, I have personally never seen any worse living ac- 
commodation on the North American Continent. They are in about the same 
category as the accommodation in Whitehorse for the Indians in the marsh. 


For example: 


A family with 11 children and a male and female live in a one-room home 
which was no bigger than 14x20’. There was no water, no heat, and no 
electricity. Light was provided by a coal-oil lamp. The house has finally been 
condemned and the family is moving into better accommodation. 


In the 11 years in which the family resided in this home, a Social Worker 
visited only twice. The home was immaculate; the children very well dressed 
and apparently in good health. Their only wish was better accommodation and 
a decent wage for cutting wood. 


| 
We visited a widow about 35 years of age with 6 children. Her husband ; 
was killed four years ago in a freak accident. She has been living for the © 
4 years under the most incredible conditions. She is living in a two-storey | 
frame house with no windows upstairs, no beds upstairs for the children to 
sleep on. The downstairs consists of a very small living room, a very smalt 
bedroom, and a fire-trap for a kitchen. The floor in the kitchen had holes in it 
about 2 sq. ft. in area in two separate places. To note the condition of the home; 
one of the children fell through the floor from the second-storey to the first- 
storey onto the stove. The hole is still there. 


Water was provided by a pump. The home was an absolute disaster. The | 
woman in my opinion, was completely beaten, completely incapable of coping | 
with her problem. The Welfare department wants her to stay there because 
they only have to pay $10.00 a month rent. I personally would not be surprised | 
if I read in the newspaper—Widow of 6 children commits suicide—She is ob- 
viously getting no rehabilitative help from anyone and lives in conditions that | 
the society for the prevention of cruelty to animals would not allow. The | 
woman is about 50 per cent better off now than she was 3 years ago. Three 
years ago the Provincial Government took over the responsibility for the ad- | 
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ministration of welfare. There were, in this area, a number of relatively new 
and well-kept homes. Enquiring as to who lived there and what they did, it was 
determined that the husbands were working in Ontario while the families re- 
mained behind. 


The last place the group visited was to the home of the president of the 
poor peoples association. She had basically only one desire. She wanted only 
that people be paid a decent wage for the work they did. She felt that it was 
immoral and unjust in a society such as Canada that there should be so many 
people who are working full time and still unable to provide themselves with 
a decent standard of living. 


She suggested that the wages earned must be Significantly increased and 
that legislation be changed to improve the working conditions of those who 
worked in the woods. She sounded a word-of-warning that time is running 
out, that the poor’s needs must be recognized and action taken to work with 
them to help solve their problem. 


In my opinion, the tour was exceptionally well organized. The people with 
whom the group talked with were humble, decent, and only wanted what they 
felt had been denied them. They did not want much. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


August 6, 1970, 
Moncton, New Brunswick. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
net this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
hair. 


The Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
wder. We have a submission today by the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour, repre- 
ented by Mr. Frederick D. Hodges, vice- 
resident, and Mr. Gregory Murphy, secre- 
ary-treasurer. With them is Mr. Ed J ohnston, 
rector of the organization for the Atlantic 
*rovinces, Canadian Labour Congress. 


_Mr. Hodges will present his brief and the 
thers will be ready to answer questions. 


Mr. Frederick D. Hodges, Vice-President, 
lew Brunswick Federation of Labour: Mr. 
‘hairman, honourable senators, I am here 
gain. 

Our President, Brother Paul LePage is on a 
rell deserved holiday and the VP of this area 
‘| on a holiday and unable to be found. 
hherefore I am what is known as a pinch-hit- 
. The last time I was before you I didn’t 
ave the resources I have today. We have 
tother Johnston from Cape Breton and 
rother Murphy, the secretary-treasurer, who 
slongs to the area. 


We would like to bring to your attention on 
age 1 a little bit about the formation of the 
sderation. The Federation has been existent 
ace February 25, 1914, and it is composed of 
different unions with 163 locals and rough- 
| 25,000 members. Also affiliated are seven 
bour councils representing major communi- 
2s in our province. It is estimated we repre- 
nt 112,500 union members and their fami- 
*s out of an estimated New Brunswick 
)pulation of 625,000. 


‘We will start at page 13: 
2w Brunswick Federation of Labour’s Views 


Our Federation seriously respect the task 
u have undertaken and we fully realize 
at there is no simple solution to poverty. 
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We feel it will take the efforts of many 
people, groups, organizations and various gOv- 
ernment departments and agencies. 

We sincerely hope that your recommenda- 
tions will lead to a dedicated effort to make 
Canada a better place to live in for all 
Canadians. 

In line with what we have just said, we 
would like to offer our views in those areas 
where we feel it would be of most benefit for 
the plight of the poor. 


1, Encourage Collective Bargaining—Mr. 
William Mahoney, National Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America in an article 
that appeared in the Toronto Daily Star on 
February 6th said: 


“...actually free collective bargaining 
and the growth of democratic trade 
unionism has been something that has 
been tolerated in this country rather than 
encouraged.”’ 


Trade unionism found its start in the ranks of 
the poor. Legislation, employers and Labour 
relations boards are continuously placing 
roadblocks in the way of workers seeking 
their universal human right ‘to form and to 
join trade unions for the protection of their 
interest’. Canada, through its eleven jurisdic- 
tions of labour must revamp their thinking in 
this area and think of the people, in line with 
the conventions and recommendations of the 
I.L.O. as a minimum standard. A country such 
as ours should be setting the example rather 
than trying to catch up. It should be borne in 
mind that only 21 per cent of the work force 
in New Brunswick is organized as compared 
with 30 per cent in Canada. 

2. Minimum Wage-Fixings—We are of the 
firm belief that people as human beings still 
take pride in themselves and their families. 
Minimum wage legislation must provide 
workers with an incentive to work. Minimum 
wage rates should be established at a level 
that would maintain a suitable standard of 
living for a family unit of husband, wife and 
two children. They should be adjusted. 
upwards with the cost-of-living. Once a 
worker begins to make a contribution to the 
economy he will want to seek ways and 
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means to improve his status to purchase those 
goods and services that will make living more 
enjoyable for his family. 

3. Economic Development—We have 
focused some of our concern earlier on this 
question. The continuing out-migration of our 
people which was 35,127 between 1961-1966 
(Second Annual Review, Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council) represented over 80 per 
cent under 29 years of age. Thus, due to the 
tendency to migrate in the more productive 
age groups, there is an excess of those in the 
age groups who are unable to work because 
they are either too old or too young. This 
relatively larger number of dependents 
lowers the per capita income. With an expen- 
diture over $30 million planned for the caring 
of the province’s 50,000 poor in 1970, we must 
make it our task to provide good paying jobs 
to keep our young people here and attract 
new immigrants to our region. 

The expansion of existing industry coupled 
with the new industry we are able to attract 
to our province under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act will determine for us and 
our children whether or not, we are really a 
true partner of Confederation or an economic 
unit expected to fend for oneself. 


4. Education—Our Federation respect the 
efforts being made by the New Brunswick 
Government to upgrade our school facilities, 
our teachers and finally our children. We are 
very much concerned though with the oppor- 
tunities of those students that must venture 
to university under government loans and 
who have borrowed their maximum and are 
not able to continue their education. Also the 
handicap of leaving university and having to 
repay the loan, at a time when the individual 
is contemplating marriage or had married and 
is committed to further responsibilities of a 
young married couple. Realizing education is 
a provincial responsibility, we see no reason 
why the federal Government in co-operation 
with the provinces cannot undertake a pro- 
gram that will not deny to a student an 
opportunity to complete his education to the 
maximum of his ability without financial 
obstacles over his or her head. 


We are concerned about adult education 
especially in the area under Manpower pro- 
grams, where unemployed persons can have 
educational upgrading in order to give an 
individual an educational level that will allow 
him to pursue a trade or course at a trade 
school. It is our feeling that such programs 
should also include leadership training so that 
the unemployed person can assist himself in 
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other areas. Such programs are provided for 
management personnel under a heading such 
as supervisory training. 

We are concerned about the use of the 
Memramcook Institute of Continuous Learn- 
ing. The Institute, a new venture in adult 
education in New Brunswick is not being 
fully utilized for the role for which it was 
designed. We find the institution being used 
more and more by management for the train- 
ing of their supervisory staffs while those in 
dire need of adult education are being 
neglected. 

We are concerned about our New Bruns- 
wick universities and our New Brunswick 
professors in the role of leadership and aduli 
education. Very little is being done in this 
area in comparison with what has taken place 
in our sister province, Nova Scotia at St 
Francis Xavier University and Dalhousie Uni- 
versity. Universities should not be regardec 
as monuments of stone and places of learning 
for our children. They must become involvec 
in the total community about them. 


5. Housing—Realizing that the family uni 
is the basic unit in our society, we mus 
change our attitudes in making availabli 
housing to our citizenry. A task force ant 
housing conferences have discussed this prob 
lem. It is said a person must earn $8,500 it 
order to qualify for a NHA loan. Where doe 
this leave those people in poverty? If peopl 
in poverty could acquire a home, the pride 0 
such ownership will encourage them 4) 
improve their well-being to an even greate 
extent. More efforts must be made by govern 
ments to eliminate land speculation by lan 
assembly. Moneys should be made availab] 
from the Canada Pension Plan and priva 
pension plans at a better rate of interest fc 
home mortgages. Mortgages could be extent 
ed for a longer period of time, e.g. up to “| 
years, as in Australia. The setting of rents f¢ 
low rental housing should be changed to giv 
low-income workers some incentive © {) 
increase their incomes. Changes in the buile 
ing code, new products and methods in buili 
ing homes and the provision of servici| 
should be studied by government agencies (| 
private industry. Municipalities should 1} 
encouraged to provide more residences 1j| 
senior citizens. 


6. Credit Unions and Co-operatives—The| 
organizations founded among poor people a! 
playing their role to some extent yet! | 
appears that such self-help groups are toleré 
ed by government but not encouraged. V| 
encourage our Eskimo people to do thir) 
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co-operatively but wherever there may be a 
conflict with ‘free enterprise’, nothing is done 
to encourage the development of co-opera- 
tives. Sometimes we feel the leaders of such 
social movements have lost sight of their real 
purpose. Governments should encourage the 
development of the credit union and co-oper- 
ative movements by having specific govern- 
ment departments to encourage people with 
low incomes to organize and become members 
of such groups. Credit unions and co-opera- 
tives already established should be required 
(0 educate their members on consumer affairs 
and to make a sincere effort to help people on 
ow incomes become members of their move- 
nent. The defenders of our free enterprise 
system should not oppose this type of self- 
1elp for those in poverty as they will soon 
Xecome an asset to all in our society. 


7. Present Social Security Programs—There 

we some responsible people that consider 
resent social welfare legislation as ‘free 
tuff’. Over 50 per cent of said moneys is 
aised by special taxes while another 30 per 
ent is from employee-employer contribu- 
ions. Moneys raised for workmen’s compen- 
ation, unemployment insurance, Canada Pen- 
ion Plan, provincial hospitalization, 
rovincial medical care and old age security 
re a form of prepaid insurance that places 
n unwarranted burden on the low income 
roups. 
_We support a complete review of our pres- 
at social security programs with a view of 
teater co-ordination between all programs. It 
s hoped that said programs will be geared to 
le cost-of-living to assure those people on 
xed incomes will not move further down 
2onomic scales. All private pension plans 
1ould have clauses to give retirees increases 
3 the cost-of-living rises. 


A greater liaison should be established 
atween administrators of manpower, unem- 
Oyment insurance and welfare agencies to 
sure each citizen that the most is being 
Mme when he or she is in distress. 


8. Taxation—We urge a complete revamp- 
g of our taxation systems based on the 
uwrter Commission Report. People should be 
lowed enough income to maintain oneself 
id family prior to being required to pay 
‘xes. Serious consideration should be given 
' the negative income tax as suggested by 
ir. Reuben Baetz, Executive Director of the 
Mmadian Welfare Council. 
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Conclusion 


Senators, your task is not an easy one. We 
do hope our submission will be of some value 
in your final conclusions. 


May we leave with you the motto of the 
International Labour Organization which was 
founded in 1919 with Canada as a founding 
member, ‘Poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere.’ 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Hodges. 


Senator Fournier: This is a union brief and 
it shows evidence of difference of opinion 
between management and employees. I would 
like to ask a few questions here. On page 12 
you say: 

That increased wages to employees will 
make management become more efficient 
either by new production techniques or 
better management. 


At this point I will stop and say I think we 
are all aware that new production technique 
includes usually more push buttons and 
lay-offs. 


Then you go on to say: 


Workers cannot be expected to subsidize 
a weak management or an industry that 
is not viable by being paid inadequate 
wages or having poor working conditions. 


Now again you mention weak management 
and inadequate wages. I don’t disagree with 
that. What about management, even if we call 
it weak management, subsidizing a poor 
worker, a man who does not earn his money, 
whether it is $2 or $3? Do you think manage- 
ment should keep him? You have an 
employee who doesn’t earn his money, for 
many reasons. 


Mr. Ed Johnston, Director for the Atlantic 
Provinces, Canadian Labour Congress: First 
of all, if I might comment on that question. 
Number one, I don’t think I would agree that 
efficient new technology in industry means 
more unemployment. I think one of the things 
we have to face is if our country is going to 
survive we have to introduce new technology 
and we have to introduce automation into 
industry. 


To give you an example, in the Sydney 
steel industry—and I think this is a prime 
example of inefficient management in absen- 
tee ownership—where this industry, because 
of the situation that they have, was going 
right down the drain. This meant that the 
workers in the industry were not going to 
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have a job, the whole community was going 
to be dislocated and it had a definite effect 
not only in the city of Sydney where the 
industry was located, but in the whole gener- 
al area that was providing services. Now good 
competent management has put industry back 
on its feet and it means the industry is going 
to survive and it means there are jobs there 
for the workers. 


This is what we say when we are talking 
about good management. This is what good 
management can do. We think that good 
management, if they accept their responsibili- 
ty, will not only be interested in that particu- 
lar industry, but interested in extending the 
industry because the people who work there 
have an equity in it and have a responsibility 
to the community. 


In so far as the question of a poor 
employee, we have run into this problem, this 
complaint from management on many ocCa- 
sions. When we are negotiating, for example, 
for garage mechanics we hear the employer 
saying “This guy is no good. He can’t do his 
work. He is inefficient.” The fact of the 
matter is the way the garage mechanic comes 
into his trade is through a training program 
that management has had some control over. 
We have continuously said to management 
“When you are selecting an employee to do a 
certain job he has a probationary period and 
if he isi not going to make a good employee 
the time to weed him out is in the initial 
stages and not take advantage of cheap 
labour for one, two, three or five years, and 
then when you have to pay wages say he is 
not a good employee.” 


This is the kind of example of management 
just not being aware of the consequences of 
these kinds of actions. 


Senator Fournier: I don’t disagree with you. 
There are always two sides to the coin. In 
your first answer about management and the 
steel industry I am quite aware of what you 
said and I agree with you. On the other hand, 
I ean tell you of a case in the Province of 
New Brunswick where some $40 million will 
be used to expand an industry. Management 
has been changed; management is perfect as 
far as I am concerned. When the whole thing 
is completed it is going to lay off about 400 
people. There is no use of us arguing, but I 
am still convinced that push button is a 
menace to labour. New technique is going to 
be more push buttons. In the pulp mills and 
in the sawmills where you have 40 men you 
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have five or six men pushing buttons and the) 
whole mill is in operation. 

Mr. Johnston: May I make a comment? 1 
think too you have to recognize the fact tha 
as the pulp mills become more automated, 
push buttons, if you will, as they push more 
products through the mill it means there are! 
more people working in the woods operation) 
and there are more people trucking to the 
mills more gas being burned and more tires 
being worn. It is in the ancillary areas where. 
extra work may be generated. It is a build-uy| 


I think when you were talking about the! 
pulp industry that your committee should 
take into consideration the red book oi) 
Automation Worker Displacement, which wa) 
produced by the Dalhousie Institute of Publi) 
Affairs and which was inaugurated in th 
collective agreements in the Mersey Bowate! 
pulp operations at Liverpool. They took car 
of the workers that might be displaced withil’ 
the industry by automation worker displace} 
ment. I think it is something that should b. 


Senator Fournier: I will say there are a Ic 
of theories in this situation that are not appli, 
cable. Sometimes what you read in the boo 
and what takes place are different. } 

On page 14 you say: 

It should be borne in mind that only 2 
per cent of the work force in New Bruns, 
wick is organized as compared with Ki. 
per cent in Canada. 


I don’t disagree with you, but there is 
problem that young people are facing here. | 
man comes out of a trade school and he has} 
trade and he goes to industry and says | 
want a job.” Industry says “Yes, we wou! 
like to take you but we can’t take yo 
because you don’t belong to the union.” Thé 
he goes to the union and the union says “yy 
can’t take you because John Joe is ahead | 
you. He had that job before so we can't tal 
you. Industry has to take John Joe before | 
takes you.” \ 

This is taking place all over Canada. No) 
what do you do in a case like that? Arel, 
you setting a barrier in front of the you) 
people looking for a job? | 


Mr. Johnston: I think if you were talking | 
those terms you would have to relate it to, 
specific industry. I don’t think this is a gen¢ 


al thing as far as industry is concerned in a| 


| 
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province in Canada. I think you will find in 
most collective agreements there may be a 
union shop provision where workers must 
oelong to the union, but you would find very 
few sectors of industry where you must 
accept a unionized worker before you accept 
somone from the outside. You must be think- 
ng of a particular sector rather than industry 
n general. 

| The Chairman: He is thinking of the build- 
ng trade particularly. 


Mr. Johnston: I think that in the building 
tade you have a different situation. You have 
situation where it is very, very difficult. I 
aink that most of you people who know any- 
ing about the buildup of organized labour 
1 the construction industry will recognize 
aat for many, many years it was quite 
npossible in many parts of Canada for work- 
°s in the construction industry to organize. 
his was probably one of the most abused 
coups of workers that we have worked with. 
ow that they have been able to organize toa 
aM substantial degree they are attempting 
) protect their job security. I think that 
sople in the construction industry are differ- 
at entirely from people in normal manufac- 
‘ring plants because they expect to travel 
om job to job and contractor to contractor. 
they are going to maintain their job securi- 
in the industry they have to have a closed 
Op provision. I don’t see anything wrong 
ith the closed shop provision where an 
iployer must hire a union man. 

The Chairman: That is not the point. There 
ino thought about the closed shop provision. 
‘hat you say is imminently true. What we 
ive in mind is the boy who wants to be a 
‘penter or bricklayer or plumber and he 
‘ds that in making his application he is 
dom accepted as part of the union—per- 
Ds even less so than he was in another day. 


Mr. Johnston: I don’t think that would 
lly in the Atlantic region. The employer in 
ist cases, practically in all cases I know of, 
‘in charge of the apprenticeship program 
i if he takes an apprentice that is it. ' 


lanization today, and when you have your 
ats and your deliberations and your bar- 
‘aing periods. I have attended a lot of them 
i I used to fight you people most of the 
fe. You have not approached this subject, 
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this apparently has been let behind and I 
think you are making a mistake, 


When you are talking to the people and 
saying to the fellows “You get $4.50 an hour 
and we are going to get you $5” you should 
add “We are going to get you $5 but you have 
to work, you have to put a little more push in 
it because the poor fellow has to pay.” 


Try to build them up a little bit. You are 
talking about incentive to work and the 
incentive to create something. I think in all 
the labour assemblies which I have attended 
that this concept has never been brought in 
by the union leaders. Tell the boys “O.K., we 
are going to give you the money but you have 
to produce a little more.” This is completely 
taken out of the matter. 


Mr. Hodges: I think, senator, that people 
produce just as much for $1 an hour as for $4 
an hour. It is not the amount of money you 
get that makes you work harder. You cannot 
work any harder than your full capacity. It 
doesn’t make any difference. I would work 
just as hard for one buck an hour as I do 
now. 


Mr. Johnston: I think it is a two-way street. 
I think that management have a great deal of 
responsibility in this area. I know in one par- 
ticular industry where we negotiate with an 
employer there has always been a demand for 
an operation on a piece work basis, a perfor- 
mance basis. In the last collective agreement 
that we signed with them we put in a provi- 
sion for this type of operation where the 
worker would be paid extra the more work 
he would do. After we had it in the collective 
agreement, after management insisted on this 
through a number of collective agreements, 
when they finally had the opportunity to do 
something about it and where the workers 
had agreed if this is the type of thing that is 
going to make more money for workers and is 
better for management to go along with it, 
then the management said “Our operation is 
really not prepared for that yet. We have to 
do a lot of things before we can get into it.” 
In many ways these are arguments or obsta- 
cles put out in opposition to labour demands. 

I think if you have Management on top of 
their operation that know what they are 
doing and people who have good relations 
with the workers they can get good produc- 
tion out of an employee. 


One of the things we are concerned about 
is these people who go to university and take 
over on a construction job and all through 
their school activity they have never had any 
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amount of information given to them in 
respect to personnel relations and how unions 
operate and what is expected of them when 
they manage people on a job. I think this is a 
big mistake. This should be a prime instruc- 
tion of people going through university. 


Senator Inman: I find that this brief had a 
lot of material for thought and I want to 
congratulate those who compiled it. I think it 
is well worth thinking about. 

On page 16 I notice you say you are con- 
cerned about adult education especially in the 
area under manpower. What change would 
you like to see in manpower apart from the 
leadership training that you speak of in the 
manpower programs? What other type of 
training do you think most important to 
upgrade the working man? 

We hear that the people are trained in 
skills and when they are through there is no 
work of that kind in the area they live. What 
is your thinking on it? 


Mr. Johnston: One of the areas that we 
were concerned about is the fact in the man- 
power training program it seems more or less 
of a filler in between jobs, or a place to put 
people to get them off the market for a limit- 
ed period of time. We have had many cases 
where a worker might have the educational 
background to, say, go in for a provincial 
land surveyor, but the manpower program 
would not give him that kind of training 
although he might very well have the ability 
to go through it if it were limited to six or 
eight months. This is two years and he can’t 
manage it. 


The Chairman: Mr. Johnston, that was 
always a university program and it has never 
been given in the manner that you suggest. A 
surveyor usually requires about the same 
qualifications as the dental profession or some 
of the other professions. 


Senator Inman: Engineering. 
The Chairman: Engineering, yes. 


Mr. Johnston: I think you will find in Law- 
rencetown, Nova Scotia, they had a provincial 
land surveying course and the people who 
had not finished university were able to 
qualify as provincial land surveyors. I think 
another thing you will find in studying the 
labour force, and I am only talking about the 
Atlantic region area that I know best, you 
will find that many people work at menial 
jobs in industry who have one or two years of 
university and who need very little additional 
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training or university education to qualify 
them to take some of the top jobs and leavi 
the way open for other people to assume thi 
jobs they are holding down. 


The Chairman: You are not suggesting tha 
Manpower go into university courses? 


Mr. Johnston: I don’t think this is a univer 
sity course. 


Senator Inman: Do you think that the cur, 
riculum in vocational schools in specifi 
localities should be changed and that ther 
should not be the same program all ove 
Canada but it should be changed to take i 
things particular to that area? For instance, | 
vocational school in an agricultural countr 
might mean a lot different training than or 
in an industrial area. 

Mr. Johnston: I think the training shou 
be geared to the type of work the individu| 
feels qualified to do or capable of doing. Ge 
ting back to the Manpower thing, you Ww. 
find in studying this question that peop, 
have been put into barber schools who are ‘ 
to 50 years old and who would never mal 
barbers and there is really no reason for the 
being there. There are many people who a) 
slotted into courses. f 


Senator McGrand: They are requesting | 
go there. 


Mr. Johnston: They are requesting upgré) 
ing and training, but when they go to Ma 
power they say “This is all that we have. 1) 
don’t have the facilities to give you what y 
are looking for.” It is like going into the ari 
and wanting to be a truck driver and tt) 
tell you there is no opening for a truck dri\ 
and you will have to be an infantry man. a 
this kind of operation. We feel the facilit 
have to be expanded. 


Senator Quart: I am all in favour of labi 
federations and trade unions. I think you Pp 
form a very useful function. When you Pp 
pare briefs like this brief do you consult yi 
branches by questionnaire or meetings | 
order to have the opinion of the majority 
your members? I 


Mr. Johnston: The situation that we hav) 
that there are monthly meetings at least! 
local unions where these things are discus‘! 
You have labour councils in every reg! 
where they are discussed and you have J) 
vincial federations and the resolutions | 
passed and adopted. In most of the quest) 
there is a history of demands by organ)’ 
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labour for improvements in the type of things 
we talk about. Now in the cases of the type of 
thing we are doing today, all of the labour 
councils would be consulted and would be in 
support of the type of offering that is being 
made. 


Senator Quart: This is a question that has 
interested me for many years. In this postal 
strike some postmen in some areas don’t 
agree with it and some of the wives don’t 
always agree with strikes. When you call a 
strike for your union, or another union calls 
for strike action, do you have a silent vote, a 
show of hands, or what method do you finally 
arrive at that you are really calling a strike 
with the consent or the approval of the 
majority of your members? 


Mr. Johnston: I think you will find . 
| Senator Quart: Have they a secret ballot? 


Mr. Johnston: In the situation we have it is 
‘ompulsory to have a secret ballot vote. 


Senator Quart: How long since that has 
leen compulsory? 


Mr. Johnston: As long as I have been 
ssociated with the movement. 


The Chairman: For many years in all prov- 
1ees—Ontario, Quebec, in this province and 
1 most of the other provinces. 


|Mr. Johnston: In the Province of Prince 


dward Island, for example, the government 


ynducts the vote. 


The Chairman: The government is supervi- 
r. 


Senator Fergusson: They have a right to 
ite. 


Mr. Hodges: Yes. They have the right to 
(me, 


Senator Quart: You mention a health chart- 
‘ for all Canadians. What do you mean 


sactly? 


The Chairman: You know, Medicare will 
it be here until the first of the year. That is 
iat they are aiming for, I am sure. 


Senator Quart: You mention that you have 
| article on poverty in your August 
olication. 

Mr, Gregory Murphy, Secretary-Treasurer, 
i Brunswick Federation of Labour: 


gust last year. 
| 224332 
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Senator McGrand: Is there any way that 
the employee can participate more in the 
management of a particular company? Now I 
am not arguing that this could happen where 
international finance is buying up an indus- 
try, but there are small industries where they 
employ 100 or 200 people and there are men 
who have worked there for 20 years and they 
probably know as much about how to run the 
business as new management does. They are 
familiar with the problem. I cannot under- 
stand why there is not more participation in 
the management of that industry by the 
employees who have been there on the job a 
long time and can see danger ahead of them. 


Mr. Johnston: Well, I think in this region 
there is a definite push by the labour people 
to try to get better labour-management co- 
operation. We try to arrange for labour-man- 
agement consultation meetings where the 
problems in the industry can be discussed. 
This is something we attempt to program but 
the objection to getting involved in this 
doesn’t come from union, the objection comes 
from management. 


Senator McGrand: I talked to management 
about this and they said the objection comes 
from labour. 


Mr. Johnston: I think the answer might 
come from the federal Department of Labour. 
They are trying to arrange labour-manage- 
ment consultation committee and if you talk 
to these people you would probably get the 
truth of it. They are dealing with both sides 
and they could steer you right on where the 
problems are coming from. 


Senator McGrand: I will take the case of a 
small shoe factory that has been in existence 
for a long time and the men have worked 
there all their lives. They are more interested 
in the future of that company than somebody 
who inherited a few shares in the company 
from his father and decides he is going to 
sell out. This is what I am talking about. I 
think there are cases where the employee 
could save an industry from going to the wall. 


Mr. Johnston: We could take you back to at 
least two situations in this country where 
labour tried to get involved, where it could 
see industry going down. The management 
stubbornly refused to admit that the work 
force knew anything about operating an 
enterprise. Now I am not saying that all 
union people are lily white. You are going to 
find some union people who would be obsti- 
nate about the situation, but as a general rule 
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I think you would find the labour people 
would be co-operative. 


Senator McGrand: When we were in Mont- 
real and in Toronto with this committee we 
ran across several men who were on welfare. 
They had the skills but there had been an 
injury or something and they were out of a 
job. A job had been found for them, maybe 
by a social worker or something like that, but 
the worker could not go back on the job 
because his dues were not paid. He told us it 
would cost $350 to pay his dues. He said it is 
not a question of “join now and pay later’. It 
is “pay before you join”. Does this go on? 


The Chairman: He was a member of the 
union. It was arrears of dues. 


Senator McGrand: He had not worked. He 
couldn’t get a job unless he joined the union. 
He couldn’t join the union. 


The Chairman: He was a member of the 
union but had fallen behind in his arrears. He 
was not a new member. 


Senator McGrand: We heard two or three 
different cases. 


Mr. Johnston: I think this falls back to your 
initial remarks about the good worker versus 
the bad worker. This may be one of the situa- 
tions where the union was attempting to 
maintain good workers in the industry. If you 
have a person who lets his dues go to $350, 
what type of person is he? Is he a man that 
you would want employed in industry? It 
may be that this individual is better off out of 
the industry than in. 


We have had situations where we have sat 
down with management and we have tried to 
provide them with good employees because 
they were objecting to the type of employees 
being sent out on the job. They don’t want 
this fellow... this fellow is drunk and this 
fellow is something else. We investigate each 
case and if we find that the facts are true we 
tell the individual he has to pull up his socks 
or he is not going to be sent out on a job. If 
he doesn’t do that then he is stopped from 
going on a job because management don’t 
want him. 

The problem you find is that social work- 
ers, clergymen and even employers them- 
selves when the individual starts to complain 
will say “Send him back in”. As soon as he is 
back on the job he is causing problems again. 
I don’t think there is any answer to it as far 
as the unions are concerned. I think if man- 
agement finds he is not a good worker they 
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are going to have to make a case against him 
and make the case stick. That is manage- 
ment’s responsibility. If he is a good worker 
and he is put off the job the union will have 
to fight for him. 

I think there are some individuals who are 
going to get themselves into this kind of 
problem and the answer to who is going to 
straighten them out I don’t know. 


Senator Fergusson: Couldn’t a man go back 
in dues due to illness and because he thought 
it was not worth while and he was so pressed 
for money he couldn’t pay them. It seems to. 
me that was the case. 


Senator Quart: I think it was a sailor who. 
was engaged to sail on a ship. They must 
have thought he was all right when they 
engaged him. If I remember correctly, the 
social worker approached the trade union to 
allow him to go on the ship and he would pay 
back. He was refused and he had to remain 
on welfare. | 


Mr. Johnston: It is a particular case I would 
not have any information on, but I know 
there are many people from the province and 
from the Province of Nova Scotia and the: 
Province of Newfoundland who have never 
been union members and never paid into the) 
Seamen’s Union and who go up there and go 
to work, start in there as new members. If) 
there is work for the individual I cannot see 
why he cannot go back as a new member. I 
understand this is the procedure. elt 


Senator Quart: Would they cancel his pre-| 
vious debt? In this case the man had been 2 
member, I guess it was of the Sailors’ Union) 


Mr. Johnston: I must admit I don’t have thé 
answer. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to say tha 
I am glad to see Mr. Hodges back. He wai 
really very helpful to us in Saint John ant 
we got the feeling he was quite a friend 0 
our committee because he attended a grea 


many of the meetings. 


The Chairman: He attended all th) 
meetings. 


Senator Fergusson: And he was prepared { 
answer questions when we asked him. I thin) 
it is really wonderful that the New Bruns 
wick Federation of Labour is making a pre 
sentation as well as the Saint J ohn Coun 


i 
| 
om 
| 
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did in Saint John. I would like to say that we 
appreciate it very much. 


I would like to speak about some other 
things. On page 17 there is reference to the 
New Brunswick universities: 

We are concerned about our New 
Brunswick universities and our New 
Brunswick professors in the role of lead- 
ership and adult education. 


Then you compare them with the professors 
in St. Francis Xavier University and Dalhousie 
University in Nova Scotia. Would you tell the 
committee what the professors at St. Francis 
Xavier University and Dalhousie University 
are doing that our professors are not doing? 


Mr. Hodges: They talk to us, they talk to 
the worker. 


_ Senator Fergusson: How do you mean? Do 
they talk to you individually? 


Mr. Johnston: The labour movement has a 
very good relationship with the professors at 
both St. Xavier and Dalhousie University and 
the Dalhousie Institute of Public Affairs at 
Dalhousie University has taken a special 
nterest in labour programs and promoting 
abour education for the workers, which is a 
very good thing, as well as the hosting of the 
oint labour movement study committee, 
which is a committee comprised of labour and 
Management attempting to work out the dif- 
iculties between labour and management in 
he Province of Nova Scotia. 

St. Xavier University has been a real friend 
0 labour in that they have provided the Peo- 
ile’s School Program, a TV radio program 
ver the years on labour problems and com- 
qunity development. They have conducted 
lasses for workers and they have had in the 
ast and are now conducting a four year pro- 
ram of social leadership for as many trade 
nionists as they can get in. They have good 
articipation by the trade union people. 
Iam not as familiar with New Brunswick 
3 I am with the other provinces but I don’t 
tow of any movement in New Brunswick in 
ymparison to what they are doing at Nova 
20tia in Dalhousie and St. Xavier. 


Senator Fergusson: I am wondering how it 
arted and I am wondering if it was the 
‘dividual professors who had that interest or 
it was the labour organizations who 
‘proached them. However it started couldn’t 
1be started in New Brunswick too? 


‘Mr. Johnston: The initiative in Nova Scotia 
‘me from leadership in the universities. 
2243321 
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Mz. Murphy: It happened in Moncton in 
1960 when Dr, Alexander Boudreau came to 
Moncton. It was through his leadership that 
this happened. We had labour leadership 
courses throughout the winter. 


Senator Fergusson: Are those continuing? 


Mr. Murphy: No, none of this is going on at 
the University of New Brunswick or Mount 
Allison University. 


Senator Fergusson: What is going on at 
Memramcook? 

Mr. Murphy: Our president is a member of 
the board of directors. When they first 
instituted the Memramcook Institute of Con- 
tinuous Learning it was thought of as an 
adult education centre and primarily for the 
working people. As we have seen it develop 
over the last few years (maybe labour is 
partly at fault, I am not sure) it is being 
utilized more by the upper echelon of the 
co-operatives who are training their people 
selling insurance, or top level management. 
The smaller worker in the co-operative and 
the new employee coming in is not trained in 
co-operative principles. The New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission are utilizing the 
facilities to a large extent. The Canadian 
National Railways as well. It is for upper 
management these facilities are being utilized 
in supervisory training. I presume the reason 
the Institute is having these people come in is 
they have tthe money. They have to make it a 
paying proposition as much as possible, or get 
money from government grants, 


Senator McGrand: The labour movement 
has money. 


Mr. Murphy: To a certain degree. 


Senator McGrand: The co-operatives are 
not very wealthy. 


Mr. Murphy: The Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Power Commission and the co- 
operative are getting money under Manpower 
Training Program. 


Senator Fergusson: It is not their own 
money. 


The Chairman: I do not follow it. I have not 
followed your argument, your presentation, as 
to how this Institute is receiving money. 
Would you explain it to me? 


Mr. Murphy: The Institute was instituted 
through Dr. Boudreau’s initiative, really, and 
it was established with financial resources by. 
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the provincial government through leader- 
ships push. We contacted the Minister of Edu- 
cation on a number of occasions. The Depart- 
ment of Education were reluctant to have the 
centre start down there because it was not 
going to be under the direct wing of the 
Department of Education. Once the Institute 
got established they had to have programs 
going on down there and the ones most lucra- 
tive to them were the ones where they could 
get moneys from Manpower to conduct pro- 
grams. After the end of the year’s operation if 
they go into the red the government under- 
writes the operation. 


The Chairman: They are acting as a train- 
ing institution for Manpower? 


Mr. Murphy: That is right. 


The Chairman: You cannot get rich doing 
that. The amount of money you are getting 
from Manpower in other parts of the country 
is no different from here, and they pay for 
training. There is not any great profit in that. 


Mr. Murphy: No, but it is paying to keep 
the facilities going. 


Senator Fergusson: That used to be another 
university, senator. It was St. Joseph’s 
University. 


The Chairman: They converted it? 
Senator Fergusson: Yes. 


The Chairman: For all purposes this should 
be doing good Manpower work. 


Mr. Murphy: They are doing some work in 
upgrading a worker. Also they are doing 
some work in other areas. People with only 
grade 6 or grade 7 education they are upgrad- 
ing to grade 9 or grade 10 to get into some 
technical school program. 


The Chairman: What are the bulk of the 
things they are doing? 


Mr. Murphy: Management. 


The Chairman: How does management get 
in with Manpower? 


Mr. Johnston: The situation is that manage- 
ment joined together as a group to set up 
management training programs and under 
some branch of government they got a grant 
for the training of management in the area. I 
believe it is under Jean Marchand’s program 
they got some money for training of manage- 
ment people. 
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Senator Fergusson: You say that this insti- 
tute, which is a new venture in adult educa- 
tion, is not being fully utilized for the role for 
which it was designed. Some of those things 
must be part of the role for which it was 
designed. What other things do you think it 
should be doing? What kind of programs do 
you want them to put on? 


Mr. Johnston: We feel that there should be 
a program of training in union leadership and 
social leadership, whatever you want to call 
it. We want good strong management but at 
the same time we want the Institute to be 
used for the training of union people as well. 


Senator Fergusson: You want both sides. 


Mr. Johnston: Yes, that is right. If you are 
going to have labour peace here, if you are 
going to bring about realistic bargaining 
between labour and management, both sides 
have to have some kind of training. 


The Chairman: If you have a course there, 
any kind of course that appeals particularly 
to management, will management send two or 
three people there from some industry and 
pay them a fee? 


Mr. Johnston: Yes, that is right. 

The Chairman: Do they pay a fee? 
Mr. Johnston: Yes. 

The Chairman: How much is the fee? 
Mr. Johnston: I couldn’t say. 


Mr. Murphy: Usually the initiative starts 
from the company. Say the Maritime Co 
operative Services wants to put on a supervi 
sory training course they get together witl, 
the people from the Institute as well as fron 
Manpower and present their kind of poeta 
that they want and they work out the detai 
as to cost among the three. The initiativi 
usually comes from the employer. 

The unions cannot get involved in thi 
because we just don’t have the money. Ti 
take a man off the job and send him for a on 
week course or a two week course down ther 
we would have to pay his wages ani 
expenses when he is there. 


Senator McGrand: What do you do to 
person to upgrade him? Does he sit in a clas 
and listen to lectures and go back to school) 
Is that what he does? 


Mr. Murphy: It depends on what kind ( 
program you are talking about. If you @) 
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talking about upgrading an individual from 
grade 5 or grade 6 to grade 9 that is one 
thing. At the same time this Institute has 
embarked on another role of leadership train- ernment departments to encourage people 
ing in ideas and responsibilities in the com- with low incomes to organize and become 
munity involvement, things like this. members of such groups. 


Government should encourage the devel- 
opment of the credit union and cO-opera- 
tive movements by having specific gov- 


The Chairman: This brief talks about lead- Don 
ership. Why doesn’t it pay the union to take a branc 
man like you and upgrade you and give you an office and promoters trying to organize 
further instructions? Why can’t the union co-operatives across the province? 
afford to pay your salary for a week, a 4 § 
month, two months, when you could be so Mr. Murphy: To supervise it but not to 
useful to them in leadership at a later date? Promote it. 

Why should you want it free? Why can’t they Senator Fournier: Oh, yes, to promote it. 
afford to do the same thing, to some extent, They have had it for 30 years, 
iS Management does? 


4, : 4 F ! , 
Mr. Murphy: We are prepared to do this if Pe Lies on, 1.Gon tithink, they did anything 

Vianpower would do something as well. They 

re helping management, why shouldn’t they Senator Fournier: Yes. You went to the 

lelp the union? wrong school, I am afraid, on that subject. 


The Chairman: If management helps the The Chairman: It depends what you mean 
0-operative do it, what makes you think they by “promotion”. Senator Fournier promotes 
vill not help the union do it? Mr. Marchand very well. 

3 one of the leading union leaders in this Senaice F ieee Tr, t d 
ountry. He understands this problem as well enarer ORT nIS rs Hey 80 to an area an 
S$ anyone. organize the credit unions right from scratch 


Mr. Johnsion: I think the answer to the parish to parish giving lectures. It is a matter 
uestion is you will find that people in man. of sometimes a year to organize a credit 


lan the trade union. themselves that can keep the co-operative and 
4 i build it, not the government. The government 

The Chairman: You are mistaken. ourCan Gary only assist. 

‘ach the Minister of Labour or your own 


i. : : If I read the whole paragraph ou are even 
ft iD this area: You ‘can approach Mr. talking about eslariea Now os have no 
acEachen or Mr, Marchand as easily as any Eskimos in New Brunswick T think Tkhow 
anagement can. i ; 


what you are aiming at. You are trying to 
Mr. Murphy: Senator Croll, I want to point Promote a co-operative for the Eskimos to 
t here that the leadership training given bring down what they are building and what 
ase management people is called a supervi- they are creating and put it on the market. I 
‘'y training course. They get their money don’t disagree with that. 

m. Manpower. Ours would be called leader- Locally here I believe that the government 
— training but it would not be doing the has done extremely well, both governments I 
ne thing, not upgrading somebody’s educa- have lived through, trying to promote the 
nN so he could do a better job. co-operatives. I don’t know what else they 
The Chairman: You would be supervisin g could do. It is up to the people themselves. 


‘er people. It is the same thing. Mr. Johnston: One area, for example, that I 
Mr. Murphy: We are inclined to think so think we have been weak on in this province 
I tell that to Manpower. is co-op housing. It is just now that legislation 
| : : has been enacted that is going to permit some 
enator Fournier: There is one paragraph I limited devel tie thi It j fob 
ve to take some exception to unless I don’ casa S evelopment in this area. us T10 a 
lerstand what you are trying to say. It ig ll in the realm of what was accomplished in 
page 18 under the heading “Credit Unions the Province of Nova Scotia through co-oper- 
| Co-operatives”. I will read the last three ative housing. Personally I am kind of sur- 


iis: prised that housing has not been a more 
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important aspect here today than union 
business. 


The Chairman: Mr. Johnston, how long 
have you been in this area in the Maritimes? 


Mr. Johnsion: How long? 
The Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Johnston: Coming on 29 years. 


The Chairman: Most of your life. The best 
leadership in Canada on co-operative housing 
came from Nova Scotia from that little group 
that we talked about at Dalhousie University. 
There was a little group in the early years 
here. You were next door to it here and you 
could see the benefit of it. How come they did 
not pick up a little quicker some of these 
outstanding views that you had next door? 


Mr. Johnston: The real problem is legisla- 
tion that will allow you to operate. This is the 
real problem. You try to change the laws. 
You talk, for example, of the problems of 
organization. Management is opposing organi- 
zation and government is not encouraging the 
use of the legislation that they have at the 
present time. This is part of the problem. 


Just to get off that for a minute, we feel 
that the situation today in housing is so seri- 
ous that it should be the number one, the 
prime consideration. Part of the problem of 
housing is the way that housing is handled. 
You take, for example, the real estate brokers 
and the lawyers. The cut that the lawyers 
want every time they handle a housing trans- 
fer is a scandalous situation. 


The Chairman: Don’t everybody start pick- 
ing on me! 


Mr. Johnston: This is a bad situation. You 
talk about the high cost of housing... if a 
house in this area transferred two or three 
times and you start adding on 10 or 12 or 16 
per cent because nobody wants to lose his 
equity you can see what is happening in the 
way of housing. 


The federal Government program of public 
housing or subsidized low rental is a very 
costly program but if you could encourage 
co-operative housing in the Province of New 
Brunswick and use the same amount of 
money that would be used in subsidizing 
public housing as a starter fund for providing 
a down payment, or even land for individuals 
who wish to build in the Province of New 
Brunswick, you would be going a long way 
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towards solving some of the problems in 
housing. 

I think what should happen is the govern- 
ment should develop a housing bank and it 
should be taken away from the real estate 
brokers. The government itself should take: 
over all available housing and sell it to in- 
dividuals at a reasonable price. 


The Chairman: I remember the Prime Min- 
ister referring to that sort of speech as 
becoming the landlord of the nation. Do you 
think that is a good idea? 


Mr. Johnston: I think that housing is so 
important to our people we have to have 
some control. We can’t leave it to the type of 
exploitation we are experiencing at the pres 
ent time. | 


Senator Fournier: I read in the paper this 
morning about more millions of dollars going 
to housing. We are still not removing the 
stumbling block which stopped you and I 
maybe not the chairman, but myself and you 
from building out in the country. We have nt 
aecess to the facilities in the Central Mort 
gage and Housing Corporation because we art 
out in the country. The reason they object i 
because we haven’t got the water and th: 
facilities. I know it is a problem. Some year 
ago you were talking about co-operativ: 
buildings and in Baker Brook we built sever 
al homes and they are still there. But toda 
under the new regulations we couldn’t do the 
because Baker Brook hasn’t got the water an! 
facilities. Yet there were ways and mean: 


you cannot build a house outside the lm» 
because there is no water and there are q| 
sewers. You can build it at your own expens) 
but you cannot have the privilege of th) 
money put out by the government throug, 
Central Mortgage. : 

That is something I have been condemnit| 
all my life and I will continue as long as) 
live. I think it is an injustice to people wl 
want to build a home. 


Senator Quart: It is the same for the vete 
ans under the Veterans’ Land Act. 


Senator Fergusson: What kind of hous 
would you suggest should be built? High 7) 
housing, several apartments together, sint’ 
houses? . 


Mr. Johnston: I would suggest, first of 
that the type of subsidized housing that } 
being built at the present time, the architi) 
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should be banned from designing any more of 
them because they are right back to the old 
slum days in St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
Saint John, New Brunswick. There is no 
imagination. They just cram people in like 
you would put them back in caves. 

I will say this as well, as far as I am 
personally concerned the municipal adminis- 


tration will always try to stick them in an 
area... 


Senator 
wants? 


Fergusson: That nobody else 


Myr. Johnsion: That is right; that no one else 
wants. There is no respect at all for the digni- 
ty of the individual when the things were 
designed and the places they were put in, 


Senator Fergusson: That is a matter of 
finance, it is cheaper, I suppose. 


Mr. Johnsion: It is not a matter of finance. I 
think the promoters are taking advantage of 
the situation. They put up 50 units of low 
ental housing in Sydney, Nova Scotia, and 
hey designed them in that manner. We 
ybjected at the time and they said one of the 
hings they were doing was trying to cheapen 
he project by getting in central heating. 
Nhen the political pressures came on they 
lad 50 individual furnaces installed in that 
mit. We are Saying it is the political pressure 
nd patronage, and what-have-you, rather 
han a realistic program of housing for the 
‘eople. I think it should be individual housing 
nd nothing larger than duplexes because we 
ave the land. It is not like we are living in 
fontreal or some other area where we are 
rowded. 


Senator Fergusson: You think it should not 
€ more than duplexes? 


‘Mr. Johnston: I think they should be of 
ich a nature that there would be no stigma 
> no people coming into the area and point- 
out and saying “There is the poverty area 
' the city. They are the people we are 
\bsidizing.” 

Again I say that if the money that is now 
ed for public housing was used to give 
dividuals a starter these people could devel- 
) their own homes at a reasonable cost and 
ey would be better off all the way around. 


Mr. Hodges: We didn’t tell you about the 
int John public housing. You know those 
uses were built wrong. The plans had them 
be built the other way and the people who 
ilt them had to straighten it up. 
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Senator Fergusson: They were facing the 
wrong way? 


Mr. Hodges: Yes. The back door was close 
to the front door, 


Senator Fergusson: Isn’t there someone who 
would be checking on that while it was being 
built? 


Mr. Hodges: Let’s not say any more. 


The Chairman: Mr. Johnston, you are the 
Director of Organization. How do you explain 
the fact that only 21 per cent of the labour 
force is organized in New Brunswick as 
against the national average, which is at least 
about 10 per cent higher? 


Mr. Johnston: There are a number of 
explanations. I think that number one is we 
don’t have the high degree of industrialization 
in the Province of New Brunswick that you 
would have in Ontario or British Columbia. 
British Columbia and Ontario probably bring 
up the average. The other side of the coin is 
that until very recently there has been out- 
right hostility towards organization in the 
Province of New Brunswick. Even at the pres- 
ent time the lawyers in the province love to 
find loopholes and what-have-you in order to 
stymie or prevent organization. We have a 
real problem here in New Brunswick to over- 
come the difficulties in getting certification of 
trade unions. 


If the government is really interested in 
giving workers a chance to bargain for them- 
selves, even if the laws are bad and the 
department is run that they do want to do 
something for the workers, this could be 
accomplished. It doesn’t matter if you have 
good laws with bad administration or bad 
laws with good administration, you can 
accomplish your objective. Here in New 
Brunswick this is a very, very difficult job. 


I would like to add one parting shot. I think 
the other side of the coin is with the newspa- 
pers and one of the problems we find with 
the newspapers is when we get into these 
difficulties the reporting of the news in these 
cases where we are being hard fought for 
organization means that they might lose an 
advertiser and we know where their sympa- 
thy lies. This is a problem. We don’t get our 
problem across in the newspaper. 


The Chairman: That question came up in 
Saint John and we asked for some facts with 
respect to it but none came forward. It was 
merely an assertion. 
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Mr. Hodges: There was an editorial in the 
paper a few months ago and the paper told 
the advertiser they would not stand for that 
kind of blackmail. 


The Chairman: You will remember that the 
question was asked during the hearing in 
Saint John but no one came forward with any 
concrete evidence. 


Mr. 
question. 


Hodges: We misunderstood the 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, thank you for 
coming and for preparing a brief. It shows 
what we always knew, or should have known, 
that you are concerned. Organized labour has 
raised the living standards of the workers 
over the years. The pity of it is that there are 
not more people organized to take advantage 
of the strength which organization gives you. 
It has been our experience that you do not 
find union members in poverty. The people 
who join the picket line don’t usually have to 
join the poverty line. There is a great contri- 
bution that can be made by labour in organiz- 
ing, and I hope that more attention is paid to 
that particular task because it can do much 
good for people who are unable to help them- 
selves. We do need the help of such people as 
yourself. 


The Chairman: I have a brief here from the 
Canadian Civil Liberties Association of Fred- 
ericton, represented by Mr. Richard Bryan 
McDaniel. Also present is Mr. Russell Hunt, 
the editor of the Mysterious East who had 
been advised that he could present a brief to 
the Senate Committee on Poverty. 

These briefs were just placed in our hands 
now, which is contrary to our procedure, and 
so I presume that when the witnesses are 
finished presenting their briefs there will be 
little time or opportunity for questioning. 


Mr. Richard Bryan McDaniel, Canadian 
Civil Liberties Association, Fredericton: 
Submission to Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty by The Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association, Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Chapter. 

The Fredericton, New Brunswick Chapter 
of the Canadian Civil Liberties Association 
appreciates the invitation to appear before 
this Special. Senate Committee on Poverty. 

The Canadian Civil Liberties Association 
has submitted an elegant and comprehensive 


brief to this committee in April of this year. 


We in the Fredericton Chapter are here today 
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to restate the recommendations of the brief 
and to take this opportunity to draw those | 
points to the attention of the public of New 
Brunswick. 


Summary of Recommendations 

The Canadian Civil Liberties Association 
requests the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty to recommend the following: 


1. a system of federal grants to promote all | 
over Canada a more equal and substantial | 
level of legal aid service in civil and criminal 
matters. | 

2. a federal-provincial investigation of legal | 
problems of indigent areas under an all-ser-_ 
vice legal aid scheme and, in the meantime, | 
some federally-funded store-front legal clinics 
on a demonstration project basis. 


3. the reform of our bail laws to provide | 
that all accused persons are entitled to their | 
freedom pending trial, unless the Crown can 
satisfy the court that the accused is not likely | 
to appear for his trial, or that his freedom | 
will endanger public safety. 


4. a mandatory system of reasonable instal-| 
ments for the payment of criminal fines. | 


5. more effective federal review of the) 
requirement for welfare appeal procedures in| 
those provinces receiving federal welfare} 
funds. 

6. an effective federal initiative to promote} 
in those provinces receiving federal welfare! 
funds, the following additional minimum 
standards of procedural fairness: | 

(a) the payment of a welfare allowancé) 

will not enable welfare officers without ¢ 

proper warrant to compel access to the) 

homes of welfare recipients. | 

(b) no one will suffer a denial, advers¢) 
variation, suspension or cancellation of ¢ 
welfare benefit unless he has a reasona) 
ble opportunity to present his case befor’ 
the decision is made. | 
(c) welfare appeal boards will be com) 
posed predominantly of people from out, 
side the present and former ranks of wel 
fare administrations. | 
(d) welfare appeal boards and welfar 
departments will be structurally separat) 
and have separate legal counsel. | 
(e) welfare appeal boards will publis 
their judgments with names deleted. — 


(f) a major educational program will b 
undertaken to more adequately inforl 
welfare recipients, welfare administrato}) 
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and the public regarding the rights and 
duties in the welfare law. 


7. a federal-provincial investigation of the 
egal right of effective non-violent dissent in 
canada. 

8. the development of a formula to extend 
ax-deductible status to pressure activities 
nd organizations for and of the poor. 


9. consideration of independent grant-giv- 
ag machinery to provide public funds for 
rganizational activity aimed at the relief of 
overty. 

We wish to make two specific comments. 
irstly, we wish to draw your attention to the 
wowing paragraph which appeared on page 
‘of the CCLA brief: 

Although the province of New Brunswick 
has committed itself to the principle of 
enacting a legal aid plan, at present it 
does little more than pay the defence of 
poor prisoners who are indicted or com- 
mitted for trial in a restricted number of 
serious offences. 


‘We believe that the actions of both the 
vernment and the legal profession have 
‘en less than constructive in implementing 
me form of legal aid. The present foolish 
— of both parties indicates less of an 
terest in serving the public than in main- 
ining an intransigent public posture. The 
uation in New Brunswick is as deplorable 
the brief implies. 

Secondly, we believe that the idea of legal 
1 clinics is essential to social justice in 
mada as a whole and New Brunswick in 
rticular. We are presently investigating the 
Ovision of a legal aid clinic in Fredericton. 
2 have been able to secure the active sup- 
rt of several young lawyers in the city to 
vide the necessary expertise. The clinic 
ld perform the type of demonstration 
lined in the CCLA brief. 

“The poor must get equal treatment under 
isting laws and equal access to the proc- 
es which change the law”. 


Mr. Russell Hunt, (Editor, The Mysterious 
st): Because time is at a premium I will 
d this reasonably quickly. I apologize that 
cannot distribute copies so everybody will 
fable to follow it. I will be as clear as I can. 
3rief to The Special Senate Committee on 
ty by the editors of The Mysterious 
st. 
“I’m lookin’ for a job with honest pay, 

And I ain’t gonna be treated this way. 
—Woody Guthrie” 
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I. What we are not talking about. 


The Mysterious East has always maintained 
a strong interest in civil liberties, and it 
strongly supports both the brief of the nation- 
al executive of the Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association presented to you some time ago, 
and that of the Fredericton chapter, which 
you have just heard. The rubric of civil liber- 
ties, however, has reasonably obvious limits, 
and we wish to address ourselves this morn- 
ing to some wider topics. 

Our emphasis on wider topics, however, 
does not imply that we are not concerned 
about particular aspects of Canadian society 
which operate to the detriment of the poor. 
Quite the contrary. On the topic of housing, 
for instance, we would cheerfully argue that 
private ownership of land and uncontrolled 
speculation in it are probably no longer 
defensible. In the City of Fredericton, for 
example, a developed lot costs something in 
the neighbourhood of $8,000 to $10,000; with a 
$15,000 house the payments on a 90 per cent 
mortgage at prevailing rates of interest would 
be over $200 per month—a price few working 
men can pay. It is time we recognized that 
urban land, at least, is a public resource. 
Public ownership of urban land would also 
have implications for the provision of parks 
and other recreational facilities, which in 
turn would have an obviously beneficial effect 
on the quality of life of the urban poor. 

Again, since most of the people who pro- 
duce The Mysterious East are involved direct- 
ly in education, we relinquish with reluctance 
the opportunity to make some sharp com- 
ments about the class bias of the educational 
system across the country. It is clear, for 
instance, that universities by and large serve 
Canadian elite groups, and that they repre- 
sent a large expenditure of public funds in a 
fashion which by no means represents value 
for money so far as the working-class public 
is concerned, or indeed so far as the public at 
large is concerned. “Check any university 
catalogue,” says John Holt in The Under- 
achieving School, “and see how many courses 
you can find on such questions as peace, pov- 
erty, race, environmental pollution and so 
on.” Though formal courses may not be the 
best approach to such topics, we contend it is 
clear that in such areas lie our greatest needs 
as a society. The universities do little to satis- 
fy those needs. 


We might talk about the law, and the fact 
that our antiquated bail procedures and pay- 
the-fine-or-go-to-jail statutes seem almost to 
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be a deliberate attempt to see that criminal 
convictions won’t, in most cases, hurt the 
well-to-do very much—though we note with 
pleasure the prospect of some reforms in 
these matters. And we find it impossible to 
resist the temptation to speak now, just for a 
moment, about public transportation, particu- 
larly in the Atlantic Provinces, where the 
attitudes of railway management and govern- 
ment policy seem to be at their very worst. In 
Atlantic Canada, a family without a car is 
practically immobilized—and of course the 
poor can’t afford much in the line of a car. 
Nor do we believe that car ownership and use 
should be encouraged—for reasons of ecology 
and urban planning, among others. 

For example, consider the man who wants 
to travel from Fredericton to Halifax. If he 
goes by Canadian National, he must take a 
bus leaving at 10:10 a.m. for Newcastle, over 
a hundred miles away. Arriving in Newcastle 
at 2:30, he catches the train, which arrives in 
Halifax at 9:30. For a trip of less than 300 
miles, he has spent nearly 12 hours. The cost 
is $10.50 to $12.20, depending on the day of 
the week on which he travels. To transact a 
day’s business—looking, let us say, for 
employment—he must spend two nights in a 
hotel and two days on the road. A round trip 
is going to cost the best part of $60—for one 
man. 

By Canadian Pacific he leaves at 7:40 a.m. 
by bus, transfers to the train an hour later 
for the hour-long trip to Saint John; transfers 
from the train to the ferry by taxi Gncluded 
in the fare); transfers from the ferry to the 
train in Digby at 2:00; and reaches Halifax at 
6:15. This safari costs him $14.65. The consid- 
erations about hotels and the like still apply. 

By bus, he leaves Frederiction at 11:00 p.m. 
waits in the bus terminal in Saint John from 
12:45 to 3:15 am.—an experience few mem- 
bers of this Senate Committee, we suspect, 
would willingly undergo—and arrives in 
Amherst at 6:25, where he waits for his con- 
necting bus until 7:35; he reaches Halifax at 
11:15 the morning after he started. It has 
taken him over 12 hours—and the cost is a 
cool $15.85, not to mention a night’s sleep. 

By Air Canada he can leave at 6:35 am., 
arriving in Halifax, after stops in Saint John 
and Moncton, at 8:40. (There is one direct 
flight daily, at 5:25 p.m.) Though the fare is 
$19.00, with another $3.50 for limousines, the 
saving on hotels and meals makes flying com- 
petitive economically with surface transport— 
and it is certainly much less exhausting and 
unpleasant. 


There is one other option: he can rent 
car. Avis charges $13.00 a day and 13 cents 
mile, plus a drop-off charge of $15.00 if th 
ear doesn’t come from Halifax and you don 
return it. The cost is $52.00 without the drog 
off charge, and $67.00 with it, taking 30 
miles as a round figure to work with. 

One is reminded of the carload of tourist 
hopelessly lost, asking a midwestern farme 
how to get to Chicago. After a long pause, th 
farmer replied, “I don’t think there’s any wa 
you can get to Chicago from here.” 


These conditions in the matter of transpor 
tation are scandalous. It is almost literall; 
true that the Maritimer who doesn’t own 
car stays home. For the man who can’t affor: 
a car, there is really only one way to get t 
Halifax: to hitch-hike, which is, after all, 
form of begging. 

One could go on indefinitely with particule 
issues such as these. But many other compe 
tent groups will be calling your attention t 
them, and we have already discussed many ¢ 
them in back issues of the Mysterious Eas 
A complete file of the magazine is bein 
deposited with the committee as an appendi 
to this brief. 


II. What we are talking about. 
Maritime poverty is closely related to Mar 
time unemployment, characteristically severi 
percentage points higher than elsewhere if 
Canada—and to Maritime underemploymen 
as in the case of marginal farms and subsi) 
tence fishing. The usual response to Maritim 
economic conditions is to suggest rapid an 
intensive industrialization of the region, col| 
solidation of population into a few urban cel) 
tres, and a general pattern of developme)| 
similar to that of, say, southern Ontario. | 
In our judgment, such a model is almo| 
criminally foolish. 
In the first place, it is inhumane. Maritin| 
life centres around a few basic activities su¢ 
as farming, fishing and woodcutting. Maritin) 
social life lays heavy emphasis on the famil] 
the small community, the values of a relax¢) 
life close to nature. And though family cai‘! 
incomes are often low, many Maritimers | 
the past have been able to grow some veget 
bles, raise some animals, do the work arou!) 
their homes themselves, and in general li) 
decent, self-respecting lives on incomes whit 
in an urban context would be a sick joke. | 
our view, to disrupt such established and | | 
many ways satisfying life-styles withot ; 
clearly preferable alternative is irresponsib| 
We are not convinced that better alternativ) 
have in fact been offered. a 
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In the second place, the rationale for indus- 
trial development, particularly on the part of 
provincial governments, seems leaky on even 
a cursory examination. In order to attract 
ndustries, our governments have offered 
avish tax and cash incentives, among other 
shings. These incentives must be paid for by 
fhe tax money of the already-impoverished 
Maritime citizen. If the industries succeed, 
they do not carry their share of the tax load 
yor do they plough their profits into the 
Maritime community. And if they fail, the 
wrovincial government normally bails them 
jut. The heavy-water plant in Nova Scotia is 
t classic case in point. Our calculation is that 
f the Nova Scotia government had paid the 
jlant’s potential 190 employees $60,000 per 
tnnum each, just as a handout, the conse- 
tuences for the provincial treasury would 
‘ave been less catastrophic than going ahead 
vith the plant. The scheme’s New York pro- 
aoter, however, carried off about $4 million 
rom the venture. 


In the third place, the “industrialization” 
a0del is based on the premise that Maritim- 
rs want to live in a down-east version of 
Mitario. An alternative way of looking at it 
vould be to say that most proposals to eradi- 
ate poverty tacitly assume that the goal of 
uch proposals must be to integrate the poor 
ato the mainstream of North American life. 


We must ask, however, whether the disad- 
antaged do wish, or should wish, to be inte- 
rated into a society whose chief flowers seem 
) be the ticky-tacky boxes and chrome-plat- 
d monsters which cover the continent from 
falifax to Los Angeles; whose goals can 
pparently only be formulated in economic 
‘rms; whose idea of entertainment is “I Love 
lucy”, and whose idea of art is a K-Mart 
»production of Norman Rockwell. How many 
{us are really happy with a society whose 
toss national product is one-third garbage, a 
peiety which views as human necessities 
ich products as electric shoe polishers, flor- 
‘-patterned toilet paper and vaginal deodo- 
Ants, a society whose economic system 
parently depends for its health on war and 
vaste? What have the poor ever done to us 
tat we should wish to inflict such things on 
tem? 


Tn our view, it is a gross irony that govern- 
ents continue to try to convert the Mari- 
™mes into another extension of the North 
merican neon jungle at just the point in 
me at which that jungle is under attack 
ee a wide variety of its citizens who have 
me to recognize that it serves only the 
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needs of power-hungry politicians and corpo- 
rate bondholders. The affluent society, it 
seems clear, does not speak to human needs; 
and the young it produces are often inclined 
to enter a kind of voluntary poverty as hip- 
pies and drop-outs. Refugees from central 
Canada and the United States are moving 
into the Maritimes in considerable numbers 
not because they believe it will become 
another New Jersey or Ontario, but because 
they hope it won’t; they hope it will remain 
a decentralized region in which individual 
people relate to one another as individuals. 

Does this mean we believe it is good to be 
poor? 

Certainly not: that view is both callous and 
patronizing. What we do believe, however, is 
that a proper distribution of existing wealth 
would more than adequately care for the 
aspirations of the existing population of 
Canada. We therefore feel that the most 
urgent need in regard to poverty is a guaran- 
teed annual income based on the principle of 
the negative income tax and financed through 
much heavier taxation of corporations and 
upper income individuals. We see no reason 
to think that under existing conditions any 
Canadian requires for his needs more than, 
say, $30,000 per year, and we see no reason 
for the rate of taxation not to reach 100 per 
cent at that level of income. 


Ill. What we are all going to have to talk 
about. 


In our opinion, any plan for the future 
social development of Canada—and any seri- 
ous attempt to eradicate the miseries of pov- 
erty requires nothing less than a revision of 
the structure of our society, which makes us 
skeptical that a Senate committee can have 
any very significant results—must take into 
account tthe following influences. 


1. The traditions and culture of the com- 
munity. In New Brunswick, for instance, the 
community in part defines its identity by ref- 
erence to a live cultural tradition most clearly 
preserved in such events as the Miramichi 
Folk Song Festival. In our view, the replace- 
ment of such cultural values by Don Messer 
and Ed Sullivan is not adequately compensat- 
ed by mere material wealth. The music of the 
Miramichi is an outgrowth and a constant 
reminder of the experience of the people who 
live there. By that experience one measures 
the significance of one’s own life, guided by 
the values earlier generations have evolved in 
coming to grips with that particular environ- 
ment. To be cast adrift in the twentieth-cen- 
tury wasteland without such a sense of one’s 
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origins is to substitute spiritual poverty for 
material poverty. 

2. Automation. Increasingly, few people are 
required to sustain and even expand produc- 
tion; it follows therefore that large numbers 
of people can expect to be more or less per- 
manently unemployed in the future. Since 
unemployment normally runs significantly 
higher in our region than elsewhere, we are 
obliged to contemplate future rates of unem- 
ployment of truly staggering dimensions. 


3. The ecological crisis. In the future, we 
will have to ask some hard questions about 
our attitude to nature, our prodigal approach 
to non-renewable resources, our general will- 
ingness recklessly to tamper with delicate 
ecological processes. Once again, the effect of 
any serious attempt to deal with pollution is 
bound to be a drop in the gross national 
product. Population will have to be stabilized, 
thus ending the constant expansion of mar- 
kets. More profits will have to go into effluent 
control; property taxes may well be forced up 
to pay for sewage treatment and recycling of 
garbage. Some marginal industrial operations 
may well have to close, and indefinite eco- 
nomic growth will no longer be a reasonable 
objective, since much of the production on 
which growth is based squanders the finite 
resources of our small and crowded planet. 


4. The erosion of Canadian independence. 
We see no reason to believe that American 
capitalism will ever place people before prof- 
its; and even if it does it is unlikely to place 
Canadian people before American profits. An 
economy largely owned by American-based 
multi-national corporations is therefore 
almost certainly an insuperable barrier to 
Canadian social development of any serious 
kind. More simply, one cannot improve the 
economic condition of Canadians unless one 
controls the Canadian economy. Without eco- 
nomic independence there is little point in 
formulating social policy. 

5. Finally, we wish to draw the committee’s 
attention to the total failure of our social 
system to provide significant incentives for 
service to the public good. A strictly volun- 
teer operation like The Mysterious East, for 
instance, cannot even survive on a long-term 
basis unless it can be made economically 
profitable. Yet it was not set up to serve 
economic needs; it was set up to serve human 
needs. The sage of Social Credit, Réal 
Caouette, once commented that when we need 
a bridge in one of our towns, we do not ask 
whether we have the men and the materials 
and the social need: we ask whether we have 
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the money. Though we are hardly willing to! 
give the time of day to Social Credit, we do 
believe Mr. Caouette’s example does indicate | 
the way human and community needs are | 
constantly subordinated to economic consider- 
ations; and we do believe a society based on | 
such a scale of priorities is fundamentally | 
incapable of dealing with the issues which | 
now confront us. | 

In the Atlantic region, there is all kinds of | 
work to be done. Who will restore some of 
the graceful buildings of our colonial past? | 
Who will organize the tenants’ associations, | 
the legal aid clinics, the anti-pollution groups, | 
the educational alternatives, the human rights | 
organizations? Who will run newspapers and | 
radio stations oriented towards people and} 
their needs rather than towards business and} 
advertising? Who will foster the small enter- | 
prises—specialized boatbuilding, for instance— 
at which Maritimers can excel? Our social} 
system offers no incentives for this kind of} 
work, just as our economic system has totally | 
failed to provide housing for working people. 

“Pm looking for a job with honest pay,” 
sang Woody Guthrie. Yet in Tomorrow's} 
Canada, jobs in the traditional sense are) 
going to be increasingly difficult to find; in 
any case Guthrie’s cry is really for a role in} 
the world which offers him reasonable securi-| 
ty and self respect. In our view, the time has) 
come to make some dramatic moves towards 
a new kind of society. One of the most obvi-| 


ously valuable innovations would be to break) 
the iron connection between employment and) 
income; to provide an income for every) 
Canadian and thus to free each of us, if we) 
are prepared to live on a relatively low guar-} 
anteed income, to do what we think it is) 
valuable to do. Those who argue that a guar- 
anteed annual income will produce a genera-| 
tion of bums are no democrats; in the last) 
analysis they do not trust their fellow-citizens) 
to make wise choices about how to spend 
their time. Those who value economic) 
rewards will no doubt wish to continue pur- 
suing them. But others who have different! 
priorities will be able to do what they think il 
valuable to do—community organizing, anti) 
pollution work, poetry or pottery. | 

And for the poor, the guaranteed annual 
income has two major advantages. In the firs) 
place it supplies—obviously—an income or 
which they can live with at least a modicum 
of dignity. More important, it leaves thei: 
fates and their futures largely under then 
own control as individuals. If they wish t 
take on the characteristics of the middle clas’ 
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hey can. But if they reject that style of 
ife—as it seems to us they very reasonably 
night—they are at liberty to do so without 
aying the terrible penalties of overcrowding, 
nalnutrition, disease and despair. 

For Canadian society as a whole, the 
dvantages of the guaranteed annual income 
re self-evident. In the first place, the moral 
ealth of the nation would be greatly 
nhanced. Costly and cumbersome welfare 
rograms could be eliminated. Much of the 
otentially violent frustration in our social 
abric could be alleviated, and a great deal of 
ersonal and _ social creativity could be 
sleased. We have seen in the United States 
rat in relation to issues such as those of 
eace and racism unsatisfied aspirations can 
ssult in internal conflicts which threaten to 
p the society apart. The refusal of English- 
anadians to extend true equality to their 
cancophone brothers threatens the unity of 
ir own country. Over the long term it is 
asonable to expect any deprived minority to 
act violently to the denial of its dignity. As 
uthrie goes on to say, “I ain’t gonna be 
eated this way.” 

IV. Why we shouldn’t be saying anything at 
L. 


We are not convinced, however, that we 
ve any business at all appearing before this 
mmittee. You ought to be hearing from 
Ople in poverty, not from middle-class aca- 
mics, however concerned the academics 
ay be. But no unemployed man who has 
n systematically made to feel worthless 
id incompetent—which is what the spiritual 
dect of poverty principally consists in—is 
ing to come here before so august a body as 
Benate committee and tell you what he 
mks, why no one will hire him, how his 
mily is suffering, and how inadequate he 
ls. 

We must confess as well to some doubts 
yut the attitudes of certain members of the 


I...believe that our easy access to social 
assistance has increased the numbers of 
so-called poor in Canada by thousands... 
I know as a fact that a great number of 
so-called poor today are drawing much 
more money than you stated in your 
‘Teport ... To me, welfare assistance has 
become the curse of the country... It 
will be wasted effort to throw more 


‘money to people who cannot control their 
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expenses...there is a class of people 
across Canada now abusing all these 
things... people who refuse to work but 
have the ability to do so. .. They have it 
made so fat and nice that they say they 
cannot afford to work. By staying home 
they can draw $50 to $60 a week whereas 
by working they only draw $70 or $75. 
We have thousands of these people across 
the country, and the situation is getting 
bad. This is really chewing up the 
country. 


Senator Fournier’s moralizing and superior 
tone does not mark him as a man listening 
carefully in an attempt to understand the 
problems. And there is a sequel to this epi- 
sode. When a New Brunswicker of our 
acquaintance wrote to a member of Parlia- 
ment whom we respected in order to obtain a 
transcript of the Senator’s remarks—it is sig- 
nificant that he did not choose to expose his 
interest to Senator Fournier—the letter was 
passed on to the senator, whose reply reads, 
in part, as follows: 


May I suggest that before your reply both 
factual and penetrating, you take a sharp 
look at the abuses and waste of social 
welfare money in your own and mine, 
the Province of New Brunswick. If you 
have an answer to justify such abuses, 
you as a responsible man—will have 
enough respect to sign your Own com- 
ment and will not have it done by some 
irresponsible radical who is probably now 
abusing the taxpayer’s money under the 
pretext of welfare. 


Mr. Chairman, how can we take seriously a 
committee on poverty which contains mem- 
bers with prejudices as extravagant as these? 
Or is our suspicion of Senator Fournier’s 
frame of mind simply a consequence of irre- 
sponsible radicalism? 

Finally, since it is our impression that the 
chief criticism of this committee has been, 
from the start, that it was not getting out 
and meeting the people about whom it was 
ostensibly concerned, we have one final 
recommendation. It is that each member of 
the committee put on a set of old clothes, take 
a five dollar bill, and disappear for a week 
into a city with which he is not particularly 
familiar and if possible a city in which the 
majority language is not his Own; or, alterna- 
tively, that he travel six or eight hundred 
miles on his five dollars. Then come back and 
listen to the Boards of Trade, the Home and 
School Associations, the well-intentioned mid- 
dle-class academics. After living poor for a 
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week you may know—as they don’t—which 
parts of their presentations should be taken 
with a grain of salt. 


The Chairman: I enjoyed your brief. 
Senator Fournier: So did I. 


The Chairman: I wish we had had it 
sooner. It was very interesting and very 
far-reaching. 


Mr. Hunt: I would like to tender our apolo- 
gies for not having it sooner. 


The Chairman: I know you came from 
Fredericton. However, the representatives of 
CRAN have travelled many miles and we will 
have to hear them now. We can question you 
at three o’clock. Could you come back at 
three o’clock and we will question you then? 
We will have a chance to look at the brief in 
the meantime. 


(Recess) 


[Translation] 

Senator Fournier: Mr. Chairman, members 
of the committee, ladies and gentlemen. The 
next brief will be submitted in French 
because our friend André Boudreau does not 
speak English very well. As the committee is 
bilingual to some extent—we have one or two 
other members who speak French—we shall 
conduct the discussion in French. If you have 
questions to ask, you can do so in English and 
we shail be able to answer them in your 
language as well as in French; what Mr. Bou- 
dreau has to tell us will be translated. 


Mr. Boudreau has submitted his brief to us. 
He works for “CRAN”, which is CRAN in 
English as well, is it not? 


Mr. Boudreau: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: And the initials stand 
for Conseil Regional d’Aménagement du 
Nord-Est, or northeastern regional develop- 
ment council. 

Now, if I understand Mr. Boudreau’s prob- 
lems correctly, he experiences great difficul- 
ties in running his organization, which works 
with people in the north, most of them poor 
people, and I may be in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, as a member of the Opposition, in ques- 
tioning Mr. Boudreau, because in his brief, he 
seems to disagree on some points with the 
present provincial government; although we 
did not write the brief, we shall be asking 
Mr. Boudreau to give us some idea of what 
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his organization is doing, what it claims to do,| 
what its) problems are, and what it plans to’ 
do if we will help it, and we will help it.) 

Briefly, then, Mr. Boudreau, we have been) 
able to follow your brief, even though not all) 
our members speak French; we have come up| 
with a translation thanks to one of our 
colleagues. | 


Mr. André Boudreau: Thank you Mr 
Chairman, Mr. Vice-Chairman, ladies and) 
gentlemen. 


If you have read the brief, you will have! 
learned something of our little experiments in 
participation. We are convinced that one solu: 
tion is to get the poor people themselves te 
participate. | 

So we think it is a valid solution, one of th¢ 
first ones to apply, and we have been trying ti 
do so with two or three years of intensivi, 
social activation work. No one could say tha| 
we have come a long way. We have onl 
begun to inform the poor and get them inter! 
ested in their own problems. ve 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Boudreau, might I..) 


[English] 

Would it be advantageous to the committe) 
if we don’t go too far and I give you three 0) 
four words of what he said? 


Hon. Senators: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: At the moment Mr. Bov) 
dreau is telling us in his language and i! 
language also, that one of the aims of hj 
organization is to get the poor to participai 
in their movement—you know in a sense thi 
is what he said before—that is the subjev 
now and I think we all agree, the particips 
tion of the poor. 


[Translation] | 

The committee has received your brief \ 
the effect that the participation of the po} 
is essential to the project. 


Boudreau: Now, when we _ hai) 


more logical. Not at first, but they can aft 


intensive and persistent activation. 


[English] 
Senator Fournier: One of the problems th! 
are facing now in this participation of i) 
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or, is that they usually have no personal 
terest, which is the subject now. That’s it. 


‘ranslation] 


Mr. Boudreau: Now, Senator Fournier men- 
med just now that he was in the Opposi- 
m. This is a problem because, as I was 
ying just now, in places like Gloucester, 
nich has been Liberal for at least ninety 
ars; the kind of dictatorship we have 
nnot afford to have the poor saying what 
2y think, because there are places in Acadia 
rere thirty-nine per cent of the population 
a village was on welfare. 

foster Fournier: What percentage did you 
y? 

Mr. Boudreau: Thirty-nine per cent. A 
nior government official in Fredericton gave 


nator Fournier: Could I explain this a 
le bit—in just a few words so that they 
1 follow the trend. 


de said for example, in Gloucester County, 
ty have been under the influence of the 
deral Party for how many years? 


anslation] 
Mir. Boudreau: Ninety, ninety-nine years. 
rglish] 


yenator Fournier: Ninety-nine years and 
| poor people, thirty-nine per cent of the 
ulation is on welfare and the poor people 
‘not free to talk as they would like to on 
‘ount of the political pressure—that is what 
said in short terms. Could we carry on? 


fon. Senators: Yes. 
‘anslation] 
nator Fournier: OK, you can go on. 


fr. Boudreau: This is why, if you want to 
on until you manage to get the poor to 
ticipate, if you can just manage to inform 
m, they will be able to make their own 
isions, they will be able to become 
spendent and ask for their rights, and 
*n our people began to ask for their rights 
their independence, that was when they 
us off. 


Je received a letter from the Premier on 
7 31 saying that we would receive nothing 
'e from the Government after July 1, so 
Spent most of what was left, so naturally 
do not have much left to go on with, but 
us say that it is certain that the commit- 
_will go on and so will the activators. 
y will need a little help, and we are in the 
tess of trying to find some. 
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[English] 

Senator Fournier: Well I would like to tell 
the committee this; and I am a little embar- 
rassed in my position. I think what you 
mean—hecause the brief is really critical of 
the Government and he does not mind saying 
so openly. 

[Translation] 


As I said at the start, my position was 
perhaps rather embarrassing because it is a 
criticism of the Government, and as a 
member of the committee, I am in a way a 
member of the Opposition; although I may 
agree with what you say, to say so officially is 
a little embarrassing in my position. Can you 
understand me when I speak English? 
[English] 


Can you follow me. I am asking him if he 
can follow me so that he can correct me if I 
make a mistake. 

[Translation] 

Mr. Boudreau: Not very much. 
[English] 

Senator Fournier: Not very much. 


Senator Quart; I will correct you. 


Senator Fournier: He is telling the commit- 
tee, you know what I said about the Liberal 
pressure which is stopping them from work 
when they want to educate or inform the 
people of the north shore, of the region which 
is covered by ARDA, actually are the facts 
that he believes that the Government officials, 
the Government as a whole objects to that 
because it is better to keep the people under 
certain—I would not say ignorance, but lack 
of knowledge—it is easier to control them 
when they don’t know anything and the Gov- 
ernment is also aware that his work was 
bringing light to the region, to the poor 
making them recognize their situation, as 
they were and by this action it would reflect 
on the Government administration and the 
Government is afraid of that with the result 
that as of the 31st of July, their grant has 
been cut off and there is no more money to 
offer. . . 


Senator Quart: It has been cut off? 

Senator Fournier: Completely cut off—how 
much? 

[Translation] 

Mr. Boudreau: Eighty-nine thousand dol- 
lars. This was announced on July 31. 
[English] 

Senator Fournier: Just at the end—it is 
their intention to find money somewhere, that 
people are really dissatisfied, they are going 
to carry on on their own. 
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[Translation] 

I told them that your members had decided 
to carry on with your own resources, and 
whatever resources you could gather. 

So I have just about covered what you have 
said so far. So now back to you. 

I stressed here that our Government, our 
professional welfare people, are slow to 
respond to the needs of the poor—on that I 
agree with you. 

[English] 

He mentioned the Government, our profes- 
sionals have been slow to answer to the 
request of the welfare, of the needs of the 
welfare, the poor. What you mean, the profes- 
sionals I think generally because they are not 
directly concerned. 

[Translation ] 

I think it is more or less to be expected, 
what you say, because the professionals are 
not directly involved in this brief. 
[English] 

And then I would understand in this para- 
graph there is a warning they should not 
undertake new projects unless they are 
scrutinized. Is that correct? 


[Translation ] 
Is that what you just said? 


Mr. Boudreau: That they are not obliged to 
adopt the new approach. What they want... 


Senator Fournier: That would 
1—page 2, they would be... 


be page 


Mr. Boudreau: Page 1—2. “That experts 
consider the possibility of adopting new 
approaches”. 

Social workers, instead of refusing to come 
to our meetings and discuss things with the 
poor people—what we mean by “new ap- 
proaches” is for them to come and discuss 
things, and it seems to me that they could 
then be much more realistic and above all, 
more efficient, in their work. 

At the last poor people’s seminar we had in 
Fredericton, we had Mr. Hubert Préfontaine, 
Provincial Director of the Social Centre, who 
was very well received; we had a discussion 
with him, but it was noticeable that no social 
workers from lower Gloucester County were 
present. 

[English] 

Senator Fournier: Mr. Boudreau is telling 
us that he fears there is a lack of communica- 
tion between the social worker and the organ- 
ization. He mentioned where there was a 
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meeting in Fredericton, while there was one 
representative there, it would have been quite 
useful while he was there to answer many 
questions, the welfare workers seemed to he 
very reluctant to attend meetings and if there 
was a way he would recommend, he believes 
if they would be attending the meeting: 
because there would be questions to answer. 


Senator Quart: What meeting? 


Senator Fournier: The CRAN meeting, you 
know the Centre Régional. 


Senator Quart: Oh, their meeting. 


Senator Fournier: Their meeting, Consei 
Régional d’Aménagement du Nord-Est. 


Now, we got to another page—which page? 
Senator Quart: Page 3. 


Senator Fournier: Page 2—now page ¢ 

“The CRAN local committees have man 
people who would like to take part. 
which means and you can check me becaus 
it is hard to translate this correctly. 

He finds under the local committees, th 
organization, that the CRAN has a long list 0 
people who would like to work, taking activ 
part in the organization and help themselve! 
but under the actual situation, it is impossibl 
to do so because they are not free to partici 
pate on account of, I would say political pres 
sures or menace and the constant pressure ¢ 
the budget. It means that—the last line of th 
paragraph means quite simply “that this : 
simply not allowed them”. | 

It means in simple words, they are not fre 
to choose between the social assistance or th 
participation in the CRAN. In other wor 
they would be under political pressure. 


[Translation] 

In other words, political factors prevel 
people from taking an active part in yol 
organization. 


Mr. Boudreau: Yes. At that seminar, 
number of people stood up and said th 
many people from their neighbourhoo) 
would have liked to come, but could ) 
because they got telephone calls saying that 
would not help them, that it would serve } 
purpose, that they had a welfare cheque 
lose; so people are not free to’ take part. B 
if we had been able to continue or even spe 


would have been enough people taking pe 
to provide them with a measure of security. | 
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Senator Fournier: I think I would like to 
—he says that at the last meeting—when did 
your last meeting take place? 


Mr. Boudreau: The groups, in June. 


Senator Fournier: The last meeting was in 
lune. 


Mr. Boudreau: No, it was a poor people’s 
eminar. 


English] 

Senator Fournier: A seminar for the poor 
o June. The CRAN was told that many 
eople would have liked to come but many 
alled and said they had received phone calls 
hat if they appeared at this meeting, that 
ney would be losing their welfare cheque 
nd they are always under a constant menace 
Thich is the problem they are facing. 

Now I am just translating and I hope that 
ou will correct me because I am not quite... 


Senator Quart: I am not French but I can 
‘anslate. 


Translation] 


Senator Fournier: Yes, I know that. If you 
ould continue... 


Mr. Boudreau: We had the last meeting, 
‘ter the budget calculations, last Friday; on 
inday, we had a meeting of both areas of 
wer Gloucester County. 


Senator Fournier: Yes, go on. 


Mr. Boudreau: Everyone wanted to go on 
irticipating in what they were doing, and 
ey also felt they were entitled to the money 
at the provincial Government was no longer 
ling to give, the eighty thousand dollars; 
venty-five thousand comes from the federal 
»vernment and twenty-five thousand comes 
om the province. The province gives 
enty-five per cent. They said they were 
titled to the money, but on the other hand, 
2y said they would rather do without 
> money than lose their autonomy and free- 
m; that was one of the conditions. They 
itructed me to take further steps to obtain 
2 money, but they set one condition—that 
| should remain free. Yesterday evening we 
i a meeting for the Dalhousie-Carleton 
a, and the same thing happened. 


a is no doubt that the members will 
winue to take part; they want to have a 
Iget, but on condition that they remain 
= 
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[English] 


Senator Fournier: He is telling us that ata 
meeting Sunday of lower Gloucester and last 
night at the upper part of Gloucester... 


Mr. Boudreau: Restigouche. 


Senator Fournier: Yes, part of Restigouche 
and the people they got at those meetings 
expressed dissatisfaction they are losing their 
grant of eighty-nine thousand dollars of 
which seventy-five thousand is paid by the 
federal Government and twenty-five thousand 
is paid by the province. They expressed their 
feeling they are entitled to that money but 
nevertheless, if that is the case, they are pre- 
pared to lose it rather than lose their freedom 
and they would be on their own and keep the 
organiza‘ion going, keep on their own without 
the assistance of the province rather than 
being penalized. 


Senator McGrand: Could I ask. ts 


Senaior Fournier: It is all the same now 
because we are not covering everything now 
you know. 

[Translation] 
Is that correct? 


Mr. Boudreau: Yes—the experiments—if 
you have read that too? 


Senator Fournier: I would like to talk... 
I wish also to mention the things you want 
to do. What have you done? 


Mr. Boudreau: That we have done... 
[English] 

Senator Fournier: I want also to say that I 
think we are all aware of the work they have 
done, and there has been a lot of good work, 
there is no question about it. They have done 
a lot of good work in the organization. 


Senator McGrand: Would you outline 
these? I don’t know them. 


Senator Fournier: Yes, 


The Chairman: Yes, on page 6. Would you 
look at page 6? 


Mr. Boudreau: We have a summary at the 
end. 


The Chairman: That is not on page 6, the 
last pages. 


Senator Fournier: Doctor, I think I can read 
them all. I will try to go over them, after 
page 6, the realizations—the achievements—it 
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is the same thing. The Ouellet inquiry. Would 
you tell us something about the Ouellet inqui- 
ry? Would you say a few words on that? 


[Translation] 

Mr. Boudreau: It was carried out to get 
more precise data on the situation in the 
northeast, particularly in eastern and north- 
eastern Restigouche. 


Senator Fournier: The Ouellet inquiry was 
an investigation made in the area of the poor 
and there was——the socioeconomic inquiry? 


Mr. Boudreau: That was an inquiry that 
the provincial Government—because an 
inquiry had been carried out before, but 
southern Restigouche had not been covered, 
so there was a fact-finding inquiry by mem- 
bers of the Department of Natural Resources 
and Agriculture, and others, with official 
approval, because we had a full-time CRAN 
activator. 


Senator Fournier: This is about the same as 
the first one but with the assistance of the 
Government Then you have another inquiry 
by the Ministry of Manpower, the Depart- 
ment of Manpower, the same thing? 


Mr. Boudreau: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: Then you have the revi- 
sion—revision of the federal-provincial agree- 
ment? 


Mr, Boudreau: Yes, it was revised, because 
there was an existing ten-year agreement for 
the northeast, so it had to be revised, and we 
took part in the revision of that agreement. 


[English] 

Senator Fournier: This was to revise the 
agreement, the ten-year agreement, the feder- 
al agreement and ARDA agreement of the 
north and the hundred million dollars which 
we know about. 


The No. 6, 
What is that? 


retraining course for adults. 


Mr, Boudreau: It is a course for—previous- 
ly, there were practically no courses for 
adults who wanted to learn a trade. 


Senator Fournier: These are adult courses, 
professional school to promote more, addition- 
al training. Then we have the road to 
resources—I think Rotary Resources, what 
does that mean? 


Mr. Boudreau: The road to resources to 
facilitate mining development. 
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Senator Fournier: 8—CROP report—on the 
CROP report and then 9, adult education 
training courses—the courses for the forma- 
tion of adult education and 10, courses for the 
farmers and kindergartens—how do you say 
that in English? 


Senator Quart: Kindergarten schools. 


Senator Fournier: Then 12, what is that 
“business leadership courses” —leadership 
business courses? 


Senator Quari: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: 13—courses for adults 
with the possibility of 550 inscriptions— 


Senator Quart: Registrations. 
Senator Fournier: 550 registrations. 


Mr. Boudreau: That is just in Restigouche 
too. 


Senator Fournier: Just in Restigouche? 


Mr. Boudreau: Yes. 


[Translation] 

Senator Fournier: That is for Restigouche 
only. For group organization, the citizens— 
that’s all—how do you explain that, the posi- 
tional study? 


Mr, Boudreau: To bring out—for example, 
those who have become slaves to welfare pay- 
ments, have lost their human pride, to try te 
give them confidence. 


[English] 

Senator Fournier: This is to train the 
individuals who have lost—their pride, the 
confidence— 


Senator Quari: Their self-confidence, 


would say. 


Senator Fournier: Yes, their self-confidence 
you know certain people who have lost thei 


self-confidence within themselves. | 
| 


Genator Fergusson: More or less a sensitivi 
ty course. 


Senator Fournier: Yes—yes and th 
agriculture of maple syrup and blueberrie 
then the Eel River Park, then the Profession 
al Fishermen’s Association. 

Then 18, the Francophone Association ¢ 
the Northeast. 

19 is the co-operation between the Chambe 
of Commerce in two localities, Bathurs 
Shippegan— | 
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Senator Quart: Three localities. 


Senator Fournier: Yes and then the syndi- 
te in forestry service and 21 the tourist 
oject with CRANO-CREASE-NRDC and 
en Chaleur beach, this must be a beach 
ound Bathurst. 


‘ranslation] 
Mr. Boudreau: Yes, that’s right. 


Senator Fournier: Natural rights—natural 
sources and 23, regional development com- 
ttee—what is that? 


Mr. Boudreau: That is civil servants in the 
thurst area who are _ involved in 
velopment. 

aglish] 

senator Fournier: Then 24, you have Com- 
tee of the Poor and 25 it is an exchange 
) between Restigouche and Gloucester and 
is the meeting with, we will call it, with 
civil servants. 

would like to read on more than that, I 
1K we are going to read it through and 
ald like to read this too. To summarize the 
dle brief which would be embarrassing in 
ts for anybody but I think I have tried 


a the conclusions, in the last paragraph—I 
read it—“En conclusions” and I want you 
heck me very carefully Senator Quart— 


he Chairman: Go right ahead and do it. 
trust both of you, and besides I have the 
lish translation. So go right ahead. 


nator Fournier: Then I am going to read 


It is strange the Government cuts 
CRAN’s budget—that’s this organiza- 
tion—thus proving that the government 
will not accept participation outside of its 
Political party. Now, however, especially 
when there are numerous signs that we 
are approaching an economic crisis, with 
more unemployment and more hard 
times for the poor. 


iat is the conclusion. Now this is all I 
Wto say. 


mator McGrand: This organization CRAN 
in English, what would it be, not ARDA, 
» are they called? 


'. Boudreau: NRDC. 


ator Fournier: The Northern Region- 
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Mr. Boudreau: The 


Northern Regional 
Development Council. 


Senator McGrand: That’s what they called 
in Newfoundland DREAN. 


Senator Fournier: They have it in Quebec, 
in the Gaspé region. 


Mr. Boudreau: CRD—regional development. 


Senator McGrand: Regional consultants but 
something like ARDA beside having social 
animators who work with the people but of 
course it is not ARDA. 


Senator Fournier: Is it the baby of ARDA? 
Are you a descendant of ARDA? 


[Translation] 


Mr. Boudreau: It was formed before, but it 
must have benefitted. In 1964, a request was 
made to the Government, which had not yet 
begun to finance them, so they began with 25 
cents per head, and after the federal-provin- 
cial agreement, it was one dollar. 


[English] 
Senator McGrand: Yes, twenty-five provin- 
cial and seventy-five federal but this has not 


been cancelled, wiped out, but has been 
reduced, is that it? 


Senator Fournier: 


No, no, cut off as of July 
31st. 


Senator Quart: It is not here in the report. 


Senator McGrand: Who cancelled that? The 
provincial Government could not cancel it. It 


must have been by the department—regional 
expenses— 


[Translation] 


Senator Fournier: Who cut 


off your grant; 
where does it come from? 


Mr. Boudreau: To begin with—it would 
just take a minute to give you the story— 


Senator Fournier: Yes, make it brief. 


Mr. Boudreau: They asked the provincial 
Government to release an activator, and after 
that the people rehired him, and immediately 
after that there was a committee formed, con- 
sisting of Bernard Jean, Ernest Richard and 
André Richard, and they suggested to the 
provincial Cabinet that the budget be cut off. 


Senator Fournier: First—you have 


an 
activator—what do you call it? 


Mr. Boudreau: A social activator. 
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Senator Fournier: First they had a social Senator Fournier: Yes, I think—the con: 
animator, a social officer and he has been tract was with the provincial Governmen 
dismissed—-when was that—when was it? and not with the federal Government. 
5 BS peat Your contract agreements were with the 
Mr. Boudreau: He was dismissed on March provincial Government and not the federal’ 


10. That’s it? | 
5 a 
Senator McGrand: By the federal Govern Mr.Boudreaut sed. | 
ment? 
! Eris [English] 
Senator Fournier: No, the provincial. Senator McGrand: You have not told mi 


what it was I wanter to know. I want ¢ 


10, but that is not official, on March 10 he was know why the provincial Government, whe 
they are only paying 25 per cent and th 


dismissed and on April 5 the people rehired > : 
him. federal Government is paying 75 per cen 
; one can say this is dissolved without th 
[English] Fi tae consent of the other, that this is terminated 
Senator McGrand: It does not seem ogic ; 
to me that the provincial Government would [Translation] : : 
dismiss and dissolve a program of which they Senator Fournier: Everyone would like { 
were paying only 25 per cent and the federal know how it is that the provincial Govert 
Government was paying 75 per cent. ment cut off your grant without asking th 
federal Government for its approval? 


Mr. Boudreau: He was dismissed on March 


Genator Fournier: Now I am going to tell 
him what you said. Mr. Boudreau: The Maritimes region) 
: council reportedly said that the Ministe 
[Translation] Jean Marchand, had asked us for explani 
He said that it is not logical to him that the tions, but the provincial authorities forme 
provincial Government should have eliminat- another council which changed the structur 
ed a project like that in which it has only a They call it an improved formula. 
25 per cent participation, while the federal [English] 
contribution is 75 thousand dollars. Senator Fournier: He said this was cut ( 
Sak ag : . py the provincial Government and that ¢) 
oe ieee > ie Sait a) eo Minister, the Honourable Jean Marchand w 
ers Leer WHEN , going to ask them for explanations, W) 
say that he is cutting us off, but talks of the going to ask the provincial Government 
way we are structured and represented. In the provincial Government had done tl 
one paragraph, he says that perhaps regional ang the answer was that they will reorgan|| 
structures should be attached to the Govern- inder a different structure. | 
ment. i 
Senator Fournier: I am going to ask a ques- [Translation] 
tion which Senator Croll has asked me. Is that it. 
How long have you been receiving the Mr. Boudreau: An improved formula th} 
grant? are using. a 


Mr. Boudreau: The grant? 
Senator McGrand: But Mr. Marchand V: 


Senator Fournier: Yes. 
there about two weeks ago? 


Mr. Boudreau: Four or five years. ‘ } 
Senator Fournier: Mr. Marchand was thi; 


Senator Fournier: Ninety thousand? or thereabouts not long ago. 


Mr. Boudreau: We met him on the 27) 
; ; The Chairman: How much money W) 
Senator Fournier: They had this grant for they getting the first time? 
four years. e , 
Senator Fournier: How much was it wl 


Senator Quart: Four or five years. Four you first received your grant, when } 
began? «| 


Mr. Boudreau: No, eighty-nine thousand. 


or five years. 


‘Mr. Boudreau: It was 25 cents per twenty- 
re thousand. 


Senator Fournier: So the first year it was 
fenty-five thousand? 


Mr. Boudreau: Yes. 
Senator Fournier: And after that? 


Mr. Boudreau: It went up to a hundred 
pusand dollars. 

nglish] 

Senator Fournier: The first year the grant 


senator McGrand: Who are the people that 
calling these people up and telling them 
| to participate in these programs? 
fanslation] 


@nator Fournier: He is asking you about 
lething you answered earlier. He is asking 
) are the people who, when you have your 
ting, telephone and say “if you go, you 
_lose your welfare money”; who says it? 
Tho are these people? 


ir, Boudreau: It is simple; it is the 
jucester County Liberal organization, 
ich is very, very strong. 

glish] 


pRator Fournier: The Liberal organization 
joucester, which is very, very strong and 
erful. 


Wistor McGrand: But why should they be 
sed to this program, ask him that? 
‘nslation] 

mator Fournier: Why would they be 
sed to the program? 


Ir. Boudreau: Well, I will give you an 
ciple... 


‘mator Fournier: 
‘iple.. 


I will give you an 


*. Boudreau: In the Tracadie zone... 
‘nator Fournier: In the Tracadie zone... 


. Boudreau: There are between twenty 
‘thirty-one polls for... 


sAator Fournier: There are thirty or 
y-one voting polls... 
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Mr. Boudreau: And it is supposed that... 


Senator Fournier: And _ it 


ties ae 


is supposed 


Mr. Boudreau: At election time they create 
an atmosphere— 


Senator Fournier: At the elections, they 
create an atmosphere— 


Mr. Boudreau: So that when you come to 
vote, if you close the curtain— 


Senator Fournier: When you come to vote, 
if you close the voting curtain— 


Mr. Boudreau: You are not voting with a 
clear conscience you are voting against the 
the Government. 


Senator Fournier: Your mind is not at 
peace, you are voting against the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Boudreau: If you vote with the curtain 
open, that means you are in agreement with 
the Government, 


[English] 
Senator Fournier: If you leave the voting 


curtain open, this means you are in agree- 
ment with the Government. 


Senator McGrand: But there has not been a 
provincial election for three years and it is 
three years since they have been able to do 
something—anything about this curtain? 


Senator Fournier: Well this is about an old 
ticket you know. Ask me another question— 
we could spend a lot of time on that. 


The Chairman: I have no more questions, 
[Translation] 

Senator Fournier: Mr. Boudreau, I think we 
have exchanged a lot of ideas, and we very 
much appreciate your coming here this morn- 


ing, even agreeing to a change of timetable 
and your brief being translated into English. 


I realize, perhaps more than others, the 
problems you have where you are, because I 
am in a county where conditions are roughly 
similar to your own; I think I can say I have 
been through the same thing, and I thank 
you. 


The Chairman: There is another organiza- 
tion similar to this one which was heard. 


Senator Fournier: The Chairman was tell- 
ing me that another organization similar to 
yours has already made a submission. 
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Mr. Boudreau: Yes, IDC, which represents 
the English population. 


Senator Fournier: The group which repre- 
sents the English population. 


The Chairman: And they both said they 
were going to reorganize. 

Senator Fournier: He says that both groups 
were going to reorganize. 

Mr. Boudreau: Oh no, that is not what was 
said. 


Senator Fournier: Well, in thanking you 
once more, we appreciate all you have done 
and we sympathize with your problems. Once 
again, it is a good contribution, you have 
brought things into the open without hesita- 
tion, and I congratulate you on your courage 
and energy. 


Mr. Boudreau: Are you going to come and 
visit Gloucester County? 


Senator Fournier: We decided not to go. 
The Chairman: It is just not possible. 


Mr. Boudreau: Because the people, the par- 
ticipants, would have been interested in meet- 
ing you. 


The Chairman: Another time. 


Senator Fournier: Perhaps another time. I 
will tell him why. We, the members of the 
committee, thought that a hasty visit to you 
would not be what we wanted; we will give it 
more thought, and perhaps we will arrange to 
see you. 


Mr. Boudreau: Gloucester County is the 
poorest in the province. 


Senator Fournier: That is what we are 
interested in. The question interests us too. 
OK, thank you very much. 


[English] 

The Chairman: Unfortunately we did not 
have translation facilities for conducting our 
hearing in our two official languages, but I 
want to thank Senator Fournier and Senator 
Quart for looking after our proceedings in the 
way they did. I particularly want to thank 
Senator Fournier. His services were very 
useful indeed. 


At 1.30 this afternoon the Greater Moncton 
Community Chest Inc. will present a brief. 


The committee adjourned. 


—Upon resuming at 1.30 p.m. 


The Chairman: We will call the meeting to 
order. We have the brief of the Greater 
Moncton Community Chest Inc. | 

On my immediate right is Mrs. M. H 
MackKee, who is the Executive Director. Next 
is Mr. Edward K. Robb, Chairman of the 
Budget Committee and Director and Memba 
of the Executive Committee. Mr. R. S. Dickic 
is the President and Campaign Chairman 0; 
the Community Chest. Mrs. MacKee will pre: 
sent the brief. 


Mrs. M. H. MacKee, Executive Directoi 
Greater Moncton Community Chest Inc. 
Ladies and gentlemen, there are four ways t) 
solve social problems in this country. The 
are through the federal Government, provin' 
cial and local governments. The free enter: 
prise system and the “whole field ¢ 
voluntarism’’. 

Citizen leaders are seeking ways to increas 
the effectiveness of health and welfare prq 
grams in dealing with human problems. 

They recognize that the solution of the: 
problems is essential to the well-being of tf 
nation. | 

The problems of people are found in tl) 
local community and must be dealt with | 
the local community. Both governmental ar) 
voluntary resources must be mobilized T 


co-operative attack upon these problems. Thr 
requires planning and action by local cor 
munity leaders and governments, and t 
people directly affected. | 
Past efforts have been inadequate, despi) 
the vast sums expended and an extensil 
proliferation of both voluntary and gover 
mental agencies. New concepts of removi 
the causes must replace old concepts — 
relieving the results of social ills, particula: 
poverty. 
The Greater Moncton Community Ch) 
recommends a “mobilization program of 
resources, both public and private, involvi 
citizens both young and old.” 
This mobilization program to be named 
“Human Resources Corporation” which wol 
be the principal anti-poverty agency, serv. 
as consultant and auditor, to work with gu! 
ance, group recreation, counselling work p> 
grams and job assistance. | 
It would be composed of: (1) governm| 
and private agencies and representing ‘§ 
grass roots involvement of volunteers of | 
agencies with particular emphasis upon yol! 
people, and retired men and women. 
(2) Organized labour could be a suct' 
factor. iy 


Poverty 


_ (3) Representatives of the poor (the recipi- 
ents) and low income families. 

The whole concept of participation by those 
on the receiving end of welfare is, of course, 
a new one. 


The Aims and Objectives 

| () To extend government services more 
intensively to residents of blighted areas, in 
co-operation with area residents; 

(2) To strengthen existing programs and 

develop new approaches to the reduction of 
drug addiction and other anti-social behavi- 
dur manifestations; 
(3) To support financially essential volun- 
vary services that build character, promote 
qealth, and preserve individual dignity and 
family solidarity; 


(4) To support new and innovated services 
umed at breaking the poverty cycle; 


_@) To enable established agencies—govern- 
nent and private—to achieve more nearly 
their full service potential by special govern- 
nent grants recommended by the United 
und; 

_ (6) To provide an effective coalition of citi- 
‘en planning and decision-making, to bring 
naximum community influence to bear on the 
idequacy, efficiency, co-ordination and econo- 
ny of both voluntary and governmental 
ocial welfare programs; 

_() To enable agencies with programs more 
elevant to current human needs to immedi- 
tely achieve their service potential—includ- 
og more intensive extension of services to 
eople in greatest need—by closing the gap 
vetween valid requirements and present 
evels of United Fund and other support; 


| 


| (8) To maintain an effective level of ser- 
fices which build character and self-reliance, 
romote physical and mental health, offset 
espair, tragedy, disaster, and preserve 
adividual dignity and family solidarity. 


This could be an exciting package of spe- 
ial services, which demonstrates what can be 
ecomplished when governmental and private 
gencies and the recipients co-operate in a 
2am effort. 


‘he proposed Accomplishments 


1. Motivating complacent, uninterested and 
nproductive people. 


2. Participation in moves to form broader 
dalition of concerns. 


3. Community involvement—including 
idividual citizens helping others face to face. 
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4. Realizing all savings possible through 
increased management efficiency and shifting 
funds from outdated programs. 

Nothing can dissolve an individual human 
problem more effectively than the willingness 
of one person to involve himself voluntarily, 
persistently and sensitively in helping some- 
one else to help himself, and the life of the 
person who helps can be enriched as much as 
the lives of those to whom he extends the 
hand of brotherhood. 

No person can develop his own ability fully 
if he tries to live for himself alone. No one 
can realize his full potential unless he joins in 
voluntary co-operative effort for the common 
good. 

Government, private agencies and citizens 
can help to give every Canadian that oppor- 
tunity by working as team leaders in resolv- 
ing the greatest crisis this nation has ever 
faced. 

It is recognized that there will never be a 
100 per cent solution to the breaking of the 
poverty cycle, but the aforegoing suggestions, 
if implemented, would have a distinct bearing 
on reducing the number affected by poverty. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson? 


Senator Fergusson: Sorry, I am not pre- 
pared for any questions right now. 


The Chairman: Senator Quart? 


Senator Quart: How many groups have you 
in your council? 


Mrs. MacKee: Sixteen participating agen- 
cies in the United Fund, and we have a list of 
them. 


Senator Quart: I notice that you have the 
Boy Scouts of Canada. Where are the Girl 
Guides? 


Mrs. MacKee: They have not applied for 
permission. 


Senator Quart: I see. Now, your group has 
acted somewhat as a co-ordinating council? 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes, but there is no planning 
council as such. The Chest does not actually 
operate 100 per cent as a planning council, 
but we serve in that capacity. 


Senator Quart: Where you hear of overlap- 
ping services do you try to direct them to 
other channels? 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes, madam. This is the 
responsibility of the Budget and Administra- 
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tion Committee and I am sure that Mr. Robb, 
who is here as chairman of that committee, 
will be able to speak on that subject. 


Mr. Robb: Certainly in our committee work 
we have an objective that is struck. We have 
instructions from our director as to how much 
money they feel can be raised as an objective. 
Therefore, with the funds available, we cer- 
tainly do try to see there are no over-lapping 
services, as we cannot afford to have over- 
lapping services. 


Senator Quari: You do not have to answer 
me if you do not want to. The administrative 
cost of your campaign for funds—what per- 
centage does it represent? 


Mrs. MacKee: Around ten percent. We are 
about the lowest operating united fund in 
Canada. 


The Chairman: Careful—that’s what they 
told us, around... 


Genator Quari: Seven per cent. 


The Chairman: Yes, 7 per cent in the last 
two places. 


Mrs. MacKee: Perhaps some of the funds 
from administration are separated from the 
campaign, but we group them together and it 
is around 10 per cent. 


Senator Quart: That is wonderful because 
in some of the large centres, in particular, the 
administration cost is the reason why some 
people object to subscribing. I know that one 
group in Montreal certainly did have an 
investigation regarding the organizational cost 
of the campaign, for one thing, which left 
very little for the fund to administer, as a 
matter of fact. 


Mrs. MacKee: For years Moncton was 
around 5 to 7 per cent until we moved to new 
quarters, a new building, a few years ago. 
Perhaps Mr. Dickie would like to speak on 
this. 


Mr. R. S. Dickie, President, Greater Monc- 
ton Community Chesi Inc.: Well, actually we 
have been very fortunate as far as the news 
media is concerned. Both radio and TV have 
given us all free advertising for what we 
asked. They are very generous. 


Senator Quari: That is wonderful. You are 
very fortunate. Among your group do you 
have anything like a Good Neighbourhood 
Service where people send furniture, clothes 
and all that sort of thing? That, in itself, is 
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like subscribing. I am thinking of one where 
they employ handicapped people to repair 
furniture and do painting and whatever they 
can. In that way it helps them, and they sell 
very, very cheaply to the poor people who 
want to profit by the Neighbourhood Service. 
Do you have anything like that here? 


Mrs. MackKee: We do not have an organiza- 
tion as such, but we do have the Institute for 
the Blind who repair furniture and what not. 
We also have a Cerebral Palsy work shop for 
adults and children, which I understand is 
making certain types of equipment and sup- 
plies and selling them at a profit. The Salva- 
tion Army, which Mr. Robb has mentioned, is 
another member of the United Fund. I believe 
they have a centre. 


Senator Quart: I know the Salvation Army 
in Ottawa is doing a very fine job, not only in 
clothing but with furniture. They discourage 
second-hand dealers from going there to buy 
them all up, like sometimes they do at the 
Neighbourhood Service, which is operated in 
Ottawa. After these things, have been 
repaired by the handicapped, the dealers go 
in and buy them up before the poor have a 
chance. But at the Salvation Army they dis- 
courage that. 

Well, thank you very much. I have run out 
of questions. 


The Chairman: On page 1 you say, “New 
concepts of removing the causes must replace 
old concepts of relieving the results of socia 
ills, particularly poverty.” What do you have 
in mind there? 


Mrs. MacKee: Well, I am thinking of th 
Boys’ Club in this city which is probably i 
drawing card for the United Fund because i 
appeals to the contributor. A few years agi 
they involved the parents in this organizatiol 
which is called the ‘Parent Auxiliary” ane 
they became active among the programs 
They participated and had a parents’ pro 
gram, and this is a new concept of bringin 
the old and the young together and seein, 
what the needs are. By the parents bein 
with the children and working in the com 
munity, it certainly helps the Judge of ou 
Juvenile Court who said “The Boys’ Cluk 
have reduced juvenile delinquency by a ver 
large percentage, something like 50 to 70 pe 
cent”. 


The Chairman: Are all the boys in th 
Boys’ club in the poverty syndrome? 


Mrs. MacKee: Not all. 


Poverty 


The Chairman: What percentage, would 
yu think? 


Mrs. MacKee: Well, do you mean in the 
w income bracket? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes, I would say that the 
ajority are in the low income bracket. 


The Chairrnan: By low income, I am talking 
out poverty. 


Mrs. MacKee: There are probably 25 per 
nt in poverty; 60 per cent to 70 per cent in 
e low income bracket. I see Mr. Cotton here 
presenting the Maritime region of the Boys’ 
ub and also Mr. Johnson... 


The Chairman: He was here yesterday. 


Mir. Coiion: I would say the percentage 
uld be 80 per cent; it is somewhat lower in 
> Moncton Boys’ Club at the present time. 


Mrs. MacKee: Eighty per cent 
ome Or poverty? 


in low 


Mr. Cotton: Low income. 


[The Chairman: What about the 


bs? 


Mr. Johnson: I would say in the East End 
ys’ Club about 50 per cent are poverty. We 
de a survey a few years ago on two streets 
the lowest area and we found that 85 per 
it of the town was on social assistance. 


other 


rhe Chairman: You were talking about the 
lept of participation by welfare recipients 
l you said the concept is a new one, not as 
v as all that, but still new. Are there any 
fare people on your board at all? 


fits. Mackee: No. 


he Chairman: Then how can they partici- 
© in this? 


Its. MacKee: They participate within the 
ncy, through local agencies. 


he Chairman: 
rd? 


Would they be on the 
irs. MacKee: Yes, the Boys’ Club have 
ticipants on their Board. 


he Chairman: What about the Red Cross 
iety, do they have a large one there? 


Irs. MacKee: No. 
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The Chairman: And the Moncton Family 
$6229, 


Mr. Dickie: Yes, 


Mrs. MacKee: The “Y”, yes. The Foyer 
Alcoholic centre has participation. 


The Chairman: Item 5, “To enable estab- 
lished agencies—government and private—to 
achieve more nearly their full service poten- 
tial by special government grants recom- 
mended by the United Fund”. What have you 
in mind? 


Mrs. MacKee: The Boys’ Club was able to 
secure a $20,000 grant from the federal Gov- 
ernment to work with the cause of juvenile 
delinquency and why there are so many drop- 
outs at an early age and why the desire is not 
there for boys and girls to continue their 
education. With that they have been able to 
do a tremendous amount of research and to 
find out for not only the Boys’ Club but for 
the Government and other agencies, the city. 
A good deal of this information was not 
available before because there was not that 
kind of money. The federal Government has 
this type of money, but we were never able to 
find out, as a Maritime region, through the 
United Funds, what funds are available for 
such programs. 


The Chairman: Well, the $20,000 they 
received, they did that on their own, as I 
understand it? 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes, Moncton was chosen as 
one of two centres in Canada. There are three 
centres in Canada, and Moncton is one of 
them, which was chosen for this project. I 
understand this will probably take two years. 


The Chairman: Yes, but this special grant 
which was recommended by United Funds, 
assuming there is such a special fund, what 
area would it be covering? 


Mrs. MacKee: I have just noticed in Kansas 
City, the Federal Government donated to the 
Y.M.C.A. almost half a million dollars for 
guidance in group recreation, such as I have 
mentioned. This is to be used as seed money 
which the fund is not able to supply and with 
that money they can not only work with 
the poor, but with the labour federations and 
other agencies. It is a research program and is 
helping the agencies, not this year but in the 
second, third or fourth year to change their 
programs to meet current needs. We know 
the needs. We don’t have all the money that 
is required to meet those needs, but the fed- 
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eral Government puts money into many pro- 
jects and we feel that if they directed some 
through the United Fund agencies which are 
qualified to carry on their programs, they are 
best suited to implement such programs. 


The Chairman: But the United Fund agen- 
cies have no relationship with the govern- 
ment. They are on their own. 


Mrs. MacKee: No, they are not. Many 
United Fund agencies receive grants. 


The Chairman: From the federal govern- 
ment? 


Mrs. MacKee: 
government. 


From the provincial 


The Chairman: From the federal govern- 
ment and the provincial government? 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes. The Boys’ Club is an 
example and the Cancer Society. .. 


The Chairman: No, the Boys’ Club was a 
special project for drop-outs and what-not. 
This was in the form of a grant. They do that 
all over the country for special projects, but 
the Cancer Society, I think that they... 


Mrs. MacKee: I believe they get a grant 
from the federal government for research. 


The Chairman: This is of national interest. 
I think the mental institutions get a federal 
grant for research. I am talking about these 
United Funds. I am talking about localized 
groups. I know of no localized groups that 
receive anything from the federal Govern- 
ment. 


Mrs. MacKee: There is the Cerebral Palsy 
and Mentally Retarded Children. 


The Chairman: From the federal Govern- 
ment? 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes, on their project. 
The Chairman: That is a project again. 


Mrs. MacKee: It is a continuing project, 
part of their operation which the Chest helps 
to subsidize. 

The Chairman: For how long? 

Mrs. MacKee: We expect forever. 

Mr. Dickie: No. I beg your pardon, but this 


is done through, I believe, the federal 
Government. 


The Chairman: They are both separate and 
apart on that. The federal Government, if you 
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notice, insist that their contributions be mad 
known but never through the provincial Gov 
ernment, except for loans. 


Mr. Edward K. Robb, Chairman, Budge 
Committee, Moncton Community Chest: I an 
working with a committee on cerebral palsy 
There has been a meeting of the federal an 
provincial governments and Communit 
Chest to see if it is not feasible to put thes 
organizations together, to work job-wis« 
work-wise, on various forms of handicap: 
Now, there will be, if it comes to pass, direc 
federal assistance. That is one of the objec 
tives of the Community Chest—you can mec 
with these people and this is forthcoming, n¢ 
for this year and possibly not for two years. 


The Chairman: Yes, what they get is 
grant. I know they are not too pleased. Tk 
way the federal Government gives money to 
community fund is they have a special pro 
ect for a year, or two years, which the 
subsidize a little bit, but never directly. 


Mrs. MacKee: We are not asking that it § 
to the Community Fund but that the Con 
munity Fund recommend who should recei 
these grants. 


Senator Quart: I would like to ask you 
question regarding the retarded children. I ¢ 
happen to know they get this grant, b 
would not the National Executive Council 
the Retarded Children arrange to give yo 
local a certain amount of their grant rath 
than the federal Government giving a certa 
amount of money to the local Communi 
Chest organization? 


Mrs. MacKee: This is a special project th 
started in Moncton. They have these hom 
where probably 8 to 12 residents are living 
this new house and the seed money com 
from the federal Government. 


Senator Quart: Directly through the fede 
Government? 


Mrs. MacKee: Well, probably through 1 
National Organization of the Cerebral Pal 
but as pressure through the Moncton grou 


Senator Quart: I think the Centennial Ri 
must be part of their fund because it® 
been going on for a very, very long le 
while. 


Mrs. MacKee: We have two agencies 
Moncton, for Cerebral Palsy and retar( 
children, and most centers in Canada 
separated. 


Poverty 


The Chairman: You speak of motivations— 
“motivating complacent, uninterested and 
unproductive people”. How do you do that? 


Mrs. MacKee: Well, the Foyer Alcoholic 
Centre is a fine example of what can be done. 
They have a budget of six thousand dollars 
and with that they were able to return to 
work four hundred alcoholics, they retained 
jobs for thirty-five and they got new jobs for 
three. They work with these people, they give 
them an incentive to work, to live and to 
become sober and productive people and they 
must be motivated to become productive and 
the motivation came from the volunteers 
within the Alcoholic Centre. 


The Chairman: Well, let us apply that to 
other people, to people who are in poverty 
regions. How do you motivate them? 


Mrs. MacKee: Are you speaking of disabled 
people or just people who are normal with no 
incentive to work? 


The Chairman: The disadvantaged. 


Mrs. MacKee: Well, first of all, we make 
them feel they are individuals and every 
mdividual and each individual has something 
to Offer whether it be in a working capacity 
or helping somebody. 

I have been associated with the welfare 
seople for over twenty some years, and I 
lave seen what can be done when working 
ndividually with a person and he can be 
nade to feel he is someone and has something 
0 offer and the only way you can do it is 
vith time and with patience and desire on the 
mart of the individual. 

And we feel in Moncton we have many 
olunteers who are able and willing to work 
vith these people but we haven’t got the 
unds; we haven’t got a centre. 


The Chairman: But when you are speaking 
f volunteers, people working voluntarily, 
hen no fund is involved. 


Mrs. MacKee: You have volunteer organi- 
ations. All the agencies within the United 
‘und are volunteers, all sixteen of them are 
olunteers but they have to be subsidized by 
unds. 


The Chairman: Yes, but when you are 
peaking of volunteers or volunteer agencies, 
, is not the same thing. 


Mrs. MacKee: Well, volunteer agencies are 
omposed of volunteer workers and probably 
paid executive director and a small staff but 
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I feel that any agency that is willing should 
be tapped for their resources because the 
resources are there and the Government is 
not really using those resources. 


The Chairman: The 
volunteers? 


resources of the 


Mrs. MacKee: I think so. Take the Red 
Cross, for instance, the number of volunteers 
there associated with the Blood Donors Clinic 
and the value that is given for that pint or 
quart of blood. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you mean there are 
expenses besides all the services the volun- 
teers give, and this has to be provided by 
some fund, and that we are wasting these 
volunteer services of which we could be 
making use just because of lack of money to 
carry on the essentials, such as having equip- 
ment and a place to meet, a centre and proba- 
bly one executive director? 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes, even a registration 
centre. I know, even with United Fund, we 
have over one thousand volunteers. 


Senator Fergusson: You have to have some- 
one keep a record of them. 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes. 


The Chairman: You mean at the time when 
you make your campaign appeal? 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes, and throughout the year 
when we need volunteers negotiating with the 
agencies. Mr. Dickie and Mr. Robb are volun- 
teers. They are both businessmen. We could 
not pay them for their time. 


The Chairman: Well, that is normal in a 
community. 


Mrs. MacKee: It might be normal in a com- 
munity but we are not reaching the people 
because the potential is there, and we are not 
using that potential. 


The Chairman: I do not think any com- 
munity uses them fully. There are thousands 
of Community Chests across the country. 


Mrs. Macifee: No, not thousands, there are 
only one hundred and twenty-three. 


The Chairman: Well, hundreds then, one 
hundred and twenty-three. How many cities 
are there? 


Senator Fergusson: But that is not the 
point. There are probably thousands of volun- 
teers everywhere in Canada, but we are wast- 
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ing the service of volunteers which perhaps 
not too large an amount of money would 
make useful. 


The Chairman: Try to get volunteers for 
any big drive like the Red Cross with a lot of 
publicity and you will know whether they 
wish to or not—you will get them. 


Senator Fergusson: But, Mr. Chairman, 
volunteers don’t only go out and raise money. 
There are many, many things a volunteer can 
cdo besides that. 


The Chairman: Well, then, the one very 
important job is once or twice ia year to go 
out and raise money. That is very difficult but 
it is better perhaps in a small city than ina 
large city. 


Senator Fergusson: In a small city you have 
the same people doing the same thing over 
and over. 


Mr. Dickie: That is right. We are losing 
sight of the fact that all this is not cracked up 
to be what we expected. I think the idea was 
that the volunteers work for the agency year 
round, not only volunteers for the Community 
Chest but for other agencies. But we can see 
more work being done with perhaps a little 
encouragement and help than we can give 
them. 


The Chairman: Does your United Appeal 
objective go up every year? 


Mr. Dickie: We try to hold it to a point that 
we expect to raise. We have doubled our 
objective in ten years from $102,000 to 
$210,000. 


Senator Fergusson: Among the aims and 
objectives in your brief, Mrs. MacKee, is No. 
7: “To enable agencies with programs more 
relevant to current human needs to immedi- 
ately achieve their service potential—includ- 
ing more intensive extension of services to 
people in greatest need—by closing the gap 
between valid requirements and present 
levels of United Fund and other support.” 


What are the things that they do? What is 
“more extensive extension of services to 
people in greatest need”? What would you 
consider the greatest need? Do you think it is 
money? “Closing the gap between valid 
requirements and present levels”. Do you feel 
that is not as urgent? 


Mrs. MacKee: I was thinking of the Boys’ 
Club. Excuse me if I seem to continually refer 
to them, but there seems to be a great need 
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there to work with delinquents. The gap there 
seems to be facilities and money. 


Senator Fergusson: You think that the one — 
thing which should have priority is money? 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes, if you have a good boy | 
or a good girl, you are going to have a good 
worker and a good future citizen and that 
person will be more interested in working | 
rather than welfare. 


Senator Fergusson: I, of course, agree with 
you but we have had evidence before this 
committee that it is not when a boy gets to 
that age, but when they are perhaps children 
of two, or three or four, that we should be 
reaching them and give services. Otherwise if 
we don’t have such services, when they reach 
school age, they are disadvantaged children 
and perhaps that is the most urgent service to 
which we should turn our attention. 


Mrs, MacKee: Yes, a child is trained before 
he is five, that’s true. Then, are you suggest- 


ing day-care centres? | 


Senator Fergusson: Yes. | 

Mrs, MacKee: We also feel in Moncton 
there is a great need for day-care centres. 
This is one of the needs in addition to the 
Boys’ Club. Mr. Robb would like to say 
something. 


Mr. Robb: I think there is probably a little 
more to it than that as apparently our prob- 
lem with drugs is not and does not come from 
the teenage children in the poverty areas— 
they cannot afford it—but comes from. chil- 
dren of the more affluent family who were 
trained, who have been trained and whe 
know better but go ahead anyway. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, that is a point. 


The Chairman: As a matter of fact, Senator 
Fergusson, he is quite right. We hear thai 
from every place. It does not come from the 
poverty stricken. 


Mrs. MacKee: 
addict’. 


We mention here “drug 


Senator Fergusson: Yes. I was going to asl 
you if you would elaborate on that. 


Mrs. MacKee: Mr. Robb has done a surve} 
on this question and perhaps he would tel 
you some of his findings. 


Mr. Robb: We have one agency now whi 


would like to go into this program. It is, if 
may say so, Foyer, who now works with th 


| alcoholic people with problems, who feel they 
| can also equip themselves to work with the 
drug problem. But there are certainly no 
funds available to start this program. 


This is a much needed program. It is get- 
ting worse year by year in this community. 
| They cannot mix alcoholics and drugs. The 
| problems are not related and they feel they 
cannot mix them. Therefore, it takes new 
facilities and these will have to be provided. 
This is a problem certainly the Community 
| Chest has to look at and prepare for, but it is 
_also a problem of the country and we would 
_hope that funds would be forthcoming to start 
something like this. 

The problem can be met head on and can 
be beaten. There are very excellent centres in 
Canada that are working and there are some 
that have not worked. They have folded. But 
again with drugs as with alcohol, the addicts 
themselves with guidance have to do it. 

Nobody knows the problem of an alcoholic 
except another alcoholic and nobody knows 
the problem of a drug addict except another 
drug addict. 


The Chairman: Go ahead. I quite under- 
| stand, nobody knows the problem of the pov- 
erty stricken except one in poverty and 
»nobody knows an alcoholic better than anoth- 
er alcoholic, and I don’t believe this. I think I 
am a better judge of an egg than the chicken 
Is. 


Mr. Robb: No, sir. You can go through facts 
and figures. I am not an alcoholic but I cer- 
tainly agree with the two major alcoholic pro- 

grams in the city of Moncton. One is Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous and the other is the Foyer. I 
am more familiar with Foyer because for the 
last two or three years I have been on this 
budget committee and working with them. 
The program is an unqualified success and it 
is run by alcoholics, no one else. 


__ The Chairman: Last week we were in 
Edmonton and we encountered this same 
business of alcoholics, run by people who 
were intelligent and who had money. They 
were anything but a success. They had tre- 
Mendous troubles. It got to the point where 
‘the Government of Alberta tried to build an 
agency to get them off the hot seat. 


| 'Mr. Robb: Sure, the alcoholics run it. 
The Chairman: No, no—not the alcoholics. 
They were trying to look for a_ private 
agency. They tried everything and they were 
Not successful. 


} 
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Mr. Robb: I think, ladies and gentlemen, if 
you have 20 minutes this evening you should 
get in a taxi and go and visit this place—it is 
not a palace— 


The Chairman: No, we are not saying that. 
You say it is successful, fine, but you are one 
of the few successful ones. 


Mr. Robb: But Alcoholics Anonymous is 
successful— 


The Chairman: Oh, yes, you bet they are, 
but it is different. 


Mr. Robb: But it is not different. They are 
both run by alcoholics. 


Senator Quari: Don’t you remember the 
other group in Edmonton, Mr. Chairman? 
They were going to bid for the hospital run 
by the provincial— 


The Chairman: They were a different group 
of people. 


Senator Quart: But some of them had been 
alcoholics— 


The Chairman: But not the top people. 


Senator Quari: No, not the top people, but 
quite a number of them. May I ask you some- 
thing? You were talking about the Foyer. Do 
they make arrangements for the alcoholics to 
remain at night? 


Mr. Robb: They have a clinic which is run 
by the provincial Government. These people 
come in in drastic shape. They have a clinic 
there and they stay there in bed with the 
proper medication until they are able to move 
from the clinic to the rehabilitation part of 
the building. Now from there they are talking 
to people and working with people twenty- 
four hours a day who had been in the same 
boat and gone through the same problem. 


Senator Fergusson: How many beds do you 
have? How many can be taken care of? 


Mr. Robb: Unfortunately not that many, 
eight beds. 


Senator Fergusson: And what about the 
rehabilitation building? 


Mr. Robb: Well, it is an old army building 
left over from World War II. It is not that 
large; it is not that grand. The work they 
have done on it, they have done themselves 
with materials which have been donated by 
businessmen in the city. Men have done it 
themselves but the program includes families. 
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Senator Fergusson: That is very important, 
but doesn’t Alcoholics Anonymous bring the 
family together? 


Mr. Robb: Yes. 


Mrs. MacKee: The Foyer Alcoholics in 
Moncton is unique in Canada in that they 
operate as a clinic in conjunction with a 
rehabilitation centre. Some of these people 
are just derelicts and nobody wants them. 
Now they have bought a farm outside the 
city. They grow their own vegetables, tend to 
their own cattle and hope they will be more 
productive. 


Senator Fergusson: And when was that? 


Mrs. MacKee: It was started by a former 
priest. 


Mr. Robb: He decided his vocation was with 
these people rather than within the church. 


The Chairman: How long ago? 


Mrs. MacKee: Oh, actually, I would say six 
or seven years ago but they have expanded 
and it is clean and spotless and they have a 
canteen instead of a bar. They have a dancing 
area. They have dances where they bring the 
family, the children. There is a recreation 
room, a board room and all types of facilities. 


Senator Quart: One last question. If an 
alcoholic is picked up by the police and he 
does not want to go to jail, can he go to the 
Foyer? 


Mrs. MacKee: They have an arrangement 
with the police whereby the police will call 
and say, “We have an alcoholic. Will you look 
after him?” This is a very wonderful arrange- 
ment because the alcoholic is not stored in 
jail. He is treated like a human being. 


Senator Quart: I am not an alcoholic, but I 
am all for trying to protect them. 


Mrs. MacKee: As a matter of fact, I was 
talking to the executive director’s wife the 
other day, she was telling me that she is now 
going out picking up the men, that some men 
will come to a woman quicker than to anoth- 
er man, that they will call and put the man in 
a car at three of four o’clock in the morning 
and— 


Senator Quart: That is wonderful. 


Senator Fournier: No Mr. 


Chairman. 


questions, 
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The Chairman: Gentlemen, is there any- 
thing else that we have not already 
discussed? 


Mr. Robb: Well, sir, I think, in my opinion, 
that these programs cannot be run from 
Ottawa, nor from Fredericton, nor from Saint 
John. The programs will have to be run local- 
ly, with volunteers and with agencies. A 
policy for a community cannot be directed or 
run from outside that community. It has to be 
done within that community. Unless the com- 
munity takes hold there is no hope and the 
only thing you can get from Ottawa or Fred- 
ericton is money—there is no question about 
that. 


The Chairman: Well, I know but I don’t 
think anyone ever had any other view. 


Mr. Robb: I am afraid through the years we 
get centralized for that type of program. 


Senator Fergusson: How do you really 
think you can be successful in getting the 
community to help poverty stricken people? 
We so often on this committee have found 
that many people are still not sympathetic. 
They believe in the Horatio Alger theory that 
if you work hard enough you will get ahead, 
and if you are poor it is your own fault. This 
feeling still exists in many places. Right here 
in our own province I have had people ask 
me what we are doing, why there is such a 
need in this community anyhow. How are you 
going to sell this idea to the community, that 
there is a need for people to be removed from 
this deprived situation? 


Mrs. involved in 


poverty? 


MacKee: You mean 


Senator Fergusson: How are you going to 
involve the community? 


Mrs. MacKee: Well I don’t think this is 
difficult. I think you have to have an efferves- 
cent person, who is sold on himself or herself. 
who is going to go out in the community and 
sell a package deal. We have been able to sell 
the United Fund—and we have 1,000 volun- 
teers—but only because I am able through 
Mr. Dickie and the board of directors who are 
all sold on this and who are very interested, 
and it means a great deal to us. Another 
person could be involved in another organiza- 
tion. During the war we wanted volunteers, 
we had a volunteer bureau, we had thousands 
of volunteers—it can be done—but it is the 
person at the top who is going to do it. 
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The Chairman: I think the question Senator 
"ergusson asked was: How are you going to 
nvoive the community? That is not easy but, 
S you say, if it can be done that easily, why 
hen is it not being done across the country 
ip to now instead of having 20 per cent of 
ur people in poverty? 


Mrs. MacKee: I don’t think we have sat 
round the table and not realized what the 
eed is. It seems to me we have all done a lot 
f talking but not too much action. 


The Chairman: Surely the Canadian people 
ad governments in Canada at all levels have 
ot only thought about poverty but have 
ken action. We are spending eight billion 
oliars a year with voluntary work being done 
verywhere and there is still 20 per cent 
verty. Is that not taking some action? 


Mrs. MacKee: They have been taking 
tion but apparently it has not been 
fective. 


The Chairman: 
ould be taken? 


Well, then, what action 


Mrs. MacKee: I have recommended some 
re in this report. 


The Chairman: Let us see one that could be 
Ipful immediately. 


Mrs. MacKee: Local volunteer—Ottawa has 
Ograms. They gear them to Ottawa and 
ross the country, not all centres are 
ropos, adequate to our apparent needs 
thin our community. 


The Chairman: Well you’ve got a good 
ed welfare load in this community, a good 
ed unemployment load according to the 
tistics. What about the people who are 
eiving welfare, and receiving just enough 
get by on? What is being done by your 
up or the other groups to help these par- 
ular groups? 


Mrs. MacKee: Well, I have quoted the 
yer Alcoholic Centre. They have retained 
s for 400 people and the budget is $5,000 
1 those 400 could have been on welfare. 


fhe Chairman: Yes, but you are dealing 
h 400—you don’t mean 400 a year? 


firs. MacKee: Yes. Last year they retained 
s for 400. 


‘he Chairman: But the 20 per cent who are 
welfare now. We are talking about people 
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who are on welfare which is what concerns 
us particularly. 


Mis. MacKee: That is my point, if you can 
keep jobs for 400 on a budget of $5,000 when 
the Government is spending millions — 


The Chairman: Billions. 


Mrs. MacKee: —billions and stil] increasing 
the load on welfare. So obviously a voluntary 
agency is doing a much better job than the 
Government is doing. 


The Chairman: What you suggest then is 
that the voluntary organizations are doing a 
much better job than the Government? 


Mrs. MacKee: In many aspects, yes. 


Senator McGrand: You have 16 volunteer 
agencies in the Community Chest? 


Mr. Robb: That is right. 


Senator McGrand: And how much money 
do you raise annually? 


Mr. Robb: $209,000. 


Senator McGrand: You 


every year? 


Mr. Robb: Yes, 


get about that 


Senaior McGrand: Then does that include 
all your groups or are there people working 
outside that? 


Mr. Robb: No. The other agencies work on 
their own. They have their own drive like the 
Salvation Army. Mr. Chairman, the Boys’ 
Club will not cure poverty among the parents 
today, but the children are certainly going to 
be more responsible people ten years from 
now and poverty cannot be cured overnight, 


The Chairman: The work which has been 
done by the Boys’ Club seems to be outstand- 
ing, from what we heard yesterday. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you always meet 
your objective? 


Mrs. MacKee: Last year we were able to 
pay the agencies their requirements, but we 
did not quite meet our objective. We have 
been in operation for 15 years. For five years 
we led Canada, being the first United Fund to 
meet their quota and we have met our quota 
for the last 14 years. 


Senator Fergusson: That is quite a record. 


Mrs. MacKee: We are quite proud of it. 
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Senator Fergusson: I would think you 
would be. 


Mrs. MacKee: But we still have not been 
able to give the agencies all they need. 


The Chairman: I was just remembering 
something the gentleman said. The East End 
Boys’ Club, you said, is the poorest of the two 
clubs, is that right? 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes, it is the poorer of the 
two. 


The Chairman: And I notice that they 
receive less money than the other club. Is 
there some reason for that? 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes. The other club has new 
facilities and the East End Boys’ Club is ope- 
rating from an older and smaller building. 


The Chairman: The Moncton Boys’ Club 
have new facilities and they have more 
money? 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes, because their facilities 
are probably five times to size of the East 
End Club. 


The Chairman: What about membership? 


Mrs. Mackee: The membership of the 
Moncton Club is around 800 and Mr. John- 
ston is here to speak about the East End, 
about 500? 


Mr. Johnston: 422. 


Senator McGrand: The East End gets half 
the money? 


Mr. Johnston: About half. 


Mr. Robb: While we are talking about the 
Boys’ Club, I would like to mention the 
Y.M.C.A. too. You can’t leave out that organi- 
zation because they do a great deal in the 
same vein, so I am lumping the Boys’ Club 
and the Y.M.C.A. together. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson? 


Senator Fergusson: This morning we had 
some of the labour people before us and in 
Saint John too and I noticed when they are 
referring to an organization program with all 
resources that figures are to be composed of 
several groups, one is organized labour which 
could be a success factor. Does organized 
labour take any active part now? 


Mrs. MacKee: Yes. We have two directors 
on our Board representing labour, a woman 
as well as a man. They are on our campaign 
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cabinet. They are on our Board of Director 
and on our Executive Committee, and I thin! 
you will find that each agency in the Ches 
will have a representative on its board an 
this perhaps Mr. Dickie can speak to yo 
about. 


Mr. Dickie: They are a very important pat 
of our whole community effort, all our com 
munity efforts and we rate their help ver 
highly and their co-operation. 


Senator Fergusson: That’s fine when yo 
said “could be”. I wondered if that mear 
they are not taking part? 


Mrs. MacKee: I meant in our new program 
Senator Fournier: I have no questions. 


The Chairman: Mrs. MacKee, Mr. Robb an 
Mr. Dickie, thank you very much for makin 
the presentation. We realize the problems yo 
have and we realize how the problems at 
being handled. Your answers have been helj 
ing us on many of the questions which wél 
not too clear to us. 

On behalf of the committee I thank yo 
ladies and gentlemen, for presenting the brie 
Thank you for coming along and helping us. 


Upon resuming at 3 p.m. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hunt presented a bri 
this morning to the Special Senate Committ 
by the editors of the Mysterious East. V 
asked him to come back later in the day fi 
questioning, and he is not back here. Wi 
him is Mr. Cameron and Mr. Daniels. 7 


Senator Fournier: I think I have a fe 
remarks to make on this brief. I will be she 
because there is nothing in the brief th 
means anything, as far as I am concerned. 
starts by saying “I’m looking for a job wi 
honest pay, and I ain’t gonna be treated th 
way.” I would add to that another line: “Ho 
am I going to treat the hand that feeds me?” 


I will not answer for you because there a 
always two sides to the story. I do not want 
now. You mention in your brief that you w 
cheerfully argue. I am going to adopt yc 
attitude and I will cheerfully argue with yol 

I understand that some of you are univer 
ty professors, two or three, and you ‘a 
teaching at the University of New Brunswit 
or where? | 

Mr. Hunt: I am teaching at St. Thon 
University. ; 
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Senator Fournier: Who else is with you? 


Mr. Hunt: Donald Cameron teaches at the 
University of New Brunswick, and Bob 
Daniels is a graduate student. 


Senator Fournier: That is three 
professors. 


university 


Mr. Hunt: No; two, and a graduate student. 


Senator Fournier: You are university 
professors; not lacking in education. You saw 
fit this morning to walk in and disturb this 
meeting that had an agenda. You took an 
hour of our time. You presented a brief which 
we had not seen. We asked you not to read 
the brief but you read the brief. You were 
asked not to distribute your pamphlet and 
you did. So you cannot blame this type of 
conduct on a lack of education or ignorance. 
[t is just the attitude that you people have. 


_ You came in with an attitude that you are 
Soing to do it your own way, the way you 
want to do it, regardless of other people. You 
wroved it this morning. 


We, the ignorant group as you may call me 
r the rest of us, have to worry about what is 
foing on in our universities. God bless the 
miversities when you have professors of your 
alibre teaching our young people. No wonder 
7e have revolutions, terrorists and rebel 
novements. You may laugh, but we do not 
augh. We find this very serious. 


What can you expect from our university 
eople or our young generation with the type 
f leadership that you are giving them, 
ometimes? 


Tam not going to go to your brief because, 
3 I said, it is meaningless. I just want to 
dint out a few things. You have made a 
reat contribution to transportation because 
Ju have brought all the problems of trans- 
ortation in. You end by saying that the only 
ay you can go from Halifax to Fredericton 
by hitch-hiking and by begging. I will tell 
MU gentlemen that there are thousands of 
‘ople that are trying to go between Freder- 
ton and Halifax not by hitch-hiking and not 
' begging. Maybe it is the only type of 
ansportation that you people can afford. I 
el sorry for you. 


You have mentioned some dissatisfaction 
‘out the heavy-water plant in Nova Scotia 
‘if you were experts in the matter. Let me 
1 you also that you have a lot to learn. 
tere are two sides to the coin on this story. 
aybe your side is right up to a point but in 
* Meantime all this money has been spent 
| 22433—4 
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in the Maritimes and it would not have been 
spent in the Maritimes; it would have been 
spent somewhere else in Canada. It has pro- 
duced employment for thousands of people 
and it will give Canada, when it is completed, 
even with all the problems there have been to 
build it, one of the best heavy-water plants in 
the worid. 


One of the reasons why it is slow is because 
of techniques and new developments in the 
processing of heavy water is causing some 
problems. 


You mention—well, I will skip the rest of 
it—about the jungle of America. Believe me, I 
do not agree with you. I have travelled all 
over America a great deal, perhaps as you 
have, and I do not feel that there is any 
jungle. I know they have their complications 
and their problems. Let me remind you that 
with an attitude like that you are not going to 
get very far nor will your paper, which is a 
radical paper, that you produce, ridiculing 
everybody. 


I may not agree with Premier Robichaud in 
many things but today he is my premier and I 
respect him as the Honourable Louis Robi- 
chaud, premier of my province, as a Canadian 
citizen. Many dictators have the respect I give 
my premier. 


It is the same thing with the Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada; he is the Prime Minister of 
Canada and I have no right to ridicule him. 
Nothing is going to destroy our society faster 
than people like you ridiculing the leaders of 
our country. 


I want to tell you, Mr. Chairman, I will 
cherish this brief because it has made great 
contributions. You have put back in the 
record some of the statements I have made 
previously about the waste and extravagance 
in welfare. 


You produced one letter received by some- 
body else, not me, because the man who sent 
that letter sent it unsigned but he put his 
address on. I want to tell you and anybody 
else here that anybody who sends a letter and 
forgets to put his name on it, it usually goes 
in the wastepaper basket. 


In this case I was polite enough to pass it 
on to another senator because this same man 
had written another letter to another senator 
giving his name, who sent me a copy of my 
speech, of which I was not ashamed. 


In the meantime I have received hundreds 
of letter of congratulation because I had 
nerve enough to speak with an open mind 
about the abuses and extravagance that is 
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going on around the country in welfare, and 
you fellows know it, too. 

I will cherish this brief because it is uae 
cheapest and meaningless brief that we have 
seen since we started across the country. We 
have received hundreds of briefs. Some of 
them were rather really rough but there are 
always two sides to the coin. There is always 
the constructive side. 

It is nice to criticize. It is the easiest thing 
in the world, but when you do criticize you 
want to learn at your young age, you must 
offer some constructive criticism, if you want 
to do what you think you are doing. 

I said I will cherish this brief. I will frame 
it and keep it as a souvenir. As I said, in my 
opinion, it is the most meaningless brief that 
this committee has received. It is just a series 
of platitudes, a perfect image of the quality of 
the sponsoring group. There is nothing con- 
structive in this brief. All the world is wrong. 
The only useful thing is the Mysterious East, 
which is already ready to disappear like the 
rest of the literature of this nature. You will 
not survive very long. You have made a great 
contribution, as I said a while ago, by putting 
back into the record some of the statements I 
made. 

This morning—you are ian educated man— 
you were asked not to read the brief in its 
full length but just to comment on it. Of all 
the hundreds of briefs we have received in 
Canada by people from all levels of society, 
educated and uneducated, you, as university 
professors, felt you were not able to comment 
on your brief but you wanted to read it word 
for word, which showed weakness—that you 
are not sure of yourselves because you have 
to depend upon something you have written 
behind dark walls. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having made my com- 
ments, I am here to listen. I have nothing 
aginst these boys. They are trying to do good. 
I feel sometimes they are doing the wrong 
thing. I feel sorry that people with that abili- 
ty, that capacity, that education, would not be 
working on the right track and changing their 
attitude so as to be constructive for the young 
generation. 

They are in the field; they have the oppor- 
tunity. They are within the walls of the uni- 
versities and they should try to do something 
constructive with the young generation 
instead of something destructive. 

That is all I will say now, Mr. Chairman, 
and I thank you. 


Mr. Hunt: I do not think Senator Fournier 
with his goodwill and charity—I suggest... 
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Senator Fournier: It works on both sides, 
my friend. 


Mr. Hunt: Sure. It seems to me irrelevant 
at this point to go into the question of what 
caused the disturbance when we came in and 
how long the brief took and that sort of thing, 
whether or not that is a question of bad 
manners. 

What I would like to suggest with respect 
to that problem is that one of the points our 
brief makes is that poor people, because of 
the nature of their position in our society, 
often do not share the norms of the dominant 
level of society; and that poor people who 
came to a meeting like this would be presum- 
ably a good deal more beyond the pale than a 
couple of middle-class academics. 

The response we got to the minor disturb- 
ance involved in acceding to the requests 0! 
three people for copies of our magazine ané 
in appearing up here to read the brief woul 
have, it seems to me, totally intimidatec 
anyone who might come up here genuinely a: 
a poor person, as a person who has beer 
consistently kicked around the society. 

He would see it, it seems to me, as more 0 
the same and perhaps is one of the reason 
why we expressed the skepticism that we dic 
about the conceivable long-range effects 6 
such an inquiry as this which is in fact tha 
the poor people cannot be heard for precisel; 
these kinds of reasons. 

Poor people tend to be sometimes, by mid 
dle-class standards, rude, and that is one 0 
the things that one has to tolerate if one i 
going to find out what it means to be poor i 
this society. That seems to me to be one point 

Another one is the question of whether ¢ 
not I can afford to fly to Halifax, if I unde? 
stand Senator Fournier correctly. Our poir 
there is that in order to go from Fredericto 
to Halifax in our society you have to be. 
member of the middle-class or hitch-hike. | 
you are poor, it costs you a lot. It costs thré 
days. In fact, poor people do not fly. Now, it 
not a question of economics. It is a questic 
of social style. They are uncomfortable ¢ 
airplanes. They think if they fly they mig! 
just be middle-class, so poor people are usé 
to the train, which does not go there; or 
buss which goes there in its own time. So i 
a poor person to go to Halifax, as we sugges 
ed in the brief, to look for a job, means 
give up two days and quite probably thr 
hours from something like midnight to 3 al 
in the bus terminal in Saint John. 

The question of whether we have the rig 
to ridicule elected officials seems somewh 
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important to me from a couple of points of 
view. One of them is that I think as anyone 
who read the Mysterious East article, to 
which Senator Fournier referred, on Louis 
Robichaud will agree, the magazine was far 
short of ridiculing. In fact, it seems to me that 
the magazine pointed out he is the best that 
New Brunswick could have done. I am not 
sure how I feel about that comment but I will 
let it stand. 


The question of whether we have the right 
to criticize and whether we have to criticize 
with what the people we are criticizing 
invariably recognize as) impeccable politeness, 
t seems to me rather doubtful. It seems to me 
ve have the right to listen to people who are 
10t polite, who are a lot less polite than I am 
ind a lot less polite than the Mysterious East 
las been. 


Senator Fournier: Are you going to use my 
victure on the cover of your next edition? 


Mr. Hunt: I have not thought of it. 
Senator Fournier: That is an idea for you. 


Mr. Hunt: I think we also had something to 
ay about the problem of the heavy-water 
lant which basically we used as an example 
f the sort of things which the Atlantic prov- 
ces sacrifice in order to attract industries 
‘hich do not pay their way and which do not 
ay off in terms of the economy of the area 
ut which do pay off in terms of destruction 
{ the life styles of people in the area. 


Very early on in the course of the Mysteri- 
is East we published an interview with 
atrick O’Brien, who was talking about the 
‘onomic problems of Ireland. He said that 
ra long time they thought their salvation 
as in German industry, apparently on the 
‘ounds that anyone who was an enemy of 
igland must be a friend of Ireland. 


They thought they could bring in German 
dustry and that would be a way of solving 
eland’s counterpart to the problems of the 
Jantic provinces. What Patric O’Brien said 
as that the German industrialists wanted to 
ange the people of Ireland into the iron 
wkers of Dusseldorf as quickly as possible. 
‘ey did not consider the way people, indige- 
us to Ireland, wanted to live. They did not 
re about the life styles of the people and 
2y did not care about the culture that was 
‘eady there. What they cared about was 
ting out their money and sending it back 
Germany. 
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That essentially is our attitude to the heavy 
water, and I think also to a lesser extent our 
attitude towards the Westmoreland chemical 
factory which you went out and looked at 
this morning. 

I cannot remember—is the figure $15 mil- 
lion or $50 million?—$15 million. It doesn’t 
look like $15 million-worth to me. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson, do you 
want to ask a question? 


Senator Fergusson: Well, there are a few 
things I would like to say. In the first place I 
would like to say there are many things in 
this brief with which I agree thoroughly, and 
I may say I am a subscriber to the Mysterious 
East, and I have not been moved to write to 
them complaining. I may, but I have not as 
yet. 

However, I do feel that I really resent your 
attack on Senator Fournier on this occasion 
because although his ideas may be very dif- 
ferent from yours I can assure you that he is 
sincerely interested in the problem of poverty 
in Canada and has given much time and 
effort. 

Now, he may not see it the same way as 
you do. You do not see it the way he does. I 
can quite see that, but I think we are all 
entitled to our opinions. I do not really think 
he should have been the subject of quite so 
much criticism. However, that is by the way. 
I just felt I would like to say that. 

One thing I would like to say is that in 
your brief you stress, and again you stressed 
just now, Mr. Hunt, that people who are the 
recipients of welfare would not come before 
us, or that we have not seem them. If you had 
read our reports you would have known that 
people in that category came before this com- 
mittee in Toronto, in Winnipeg, in Vancouver, 
in Pointe St. Charles and Saint John. We 
have also had quite a number of deserted 
Wives who were on welfare, who certainly are 
as needy as anyone in Canada, and there are 
a great many of them, too; and they have 
appeared before us. 


I do not think any of them were intimidat- 
ed and we were glad to hear them and we 
have visited some of their places. We have 
visited public housing; we have visited these 
people in their own homes. I really think if 
you had studied a little more what we have 
done you would not say, as you have said, that 
no unemployed man who has been systemati- 
cally made to feel worthless and incompetent 
is going to come before such an august body 
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as the Senate Committee. We have had a lot 
of them. I just wanted to mention that to you. 

There are two other things I would like to 
bring up. One is that I live in Frederiction 
too, you know, although I am sorry to say I 
am not there very much, but what are you 
doing in connection with the poor in Freder- 
icton? Have you done any organization with 
them? Have you done any work with them? 
Have you visited them? That is one of the 
things I would like to ask. 


Another is one, with which I agree with 
you thoroughly, and that is that it is better to 
live in the culture we do and in the environ- 
ment that we do if we have a pleasanter life 
than if we live somewhere where it is just 
nothing but a rat race. You say that you are 
‘not convinced that better alternatives have 
been offered. 

Well, I do not know about that, but what I 
would like to ask is, can you suggest how in 
New Brunswick we can regain our culture 
and our life that we enjoy very much and 
avoid being absorbed into the American neon 
jungle? Can you tell us how we can do this 
other than what we have been trying to do? 


I am sorry I have so many questions but I 
thought I had better ask them all at once. 


Mr. Hunt: If we forget any, remind me, 
senator. I think I would like to suggest some- 
‘thing about the last one first. It seems to me 
that this is the most difficult problem with 
which we are faced, and one of the things we 
have to do is to start tracing the problems the 
way you have traced them rather than the 
‘way it has been traditionally traced. 


In doing research for an article in the last 
‘ten years on the Liberal Government in New 
Brunswick, one of the things that struck me 
was that no one had faced the question that 
“way, that everyone had in fact been tradition- 
‘ally tracing the question as to the industrial 
availability. How can we encourage industrial 
development without considering the other 
part of the coin. 


The question is a difficult one. We have, I 
think, in the brief attempted to begin for- 
mulating an answer to it. I am certain it is 
not a complete answer. I am certain the ques- 
tion is much too complicated for a middle- 
class academic to solve but the basic thing, I 
think, that we are arguing is that if we can 
break the iron chain of connection between 
employment and poverty, between employ- 
ment and money, we can begin to change the 
situation in such a way it will improve New 
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Brunswick and the Maritime provinces gener- 
ally and preserve their way of life. 


It is the chain which says we have to be 
employed in order to survive; that, it seems 
to us, causes the logical consequence of indus- 
trial development which then has the furthe1 
logical consequence of spiritual poverty. | 
think we can watch that happening in large 
cities all over North America. It seems to mi 
there is no way we can break the connectior 
between industrial development and spiritua 
impoverishment. There is no way we Cal 
break the connection between the need t 
have money and industrial development. 

Therefore, we have got to attack the prob 
lem back further than that and we have go 
to attack the problem at the beginning ani 
look at the way in which our society, particu 
larly in economic terms, is set up. That seem 
to be our basic suggestion at this point. 

Our criticism of Senator Fournier, I think 
has been misunderstood. I would not like t 
think that we had engaged in what I woul 
consider to be a personal attack. I woul 
think that we were doing was suggesting thé 
from our point of view or from the point ¢ 
view of people who are outside this arena, th 
opinions that have been voiced by Senate 
Fournier in that letter we quoted, in partici 
lar the citation from the hearing, suggeste 
that his opinions on the subject are alread 
very, very definite; I think very much mo! 
definite, for instance, than my opinions are. 
do not know that. It certainly seems to me’ 
give that impression, and the fact that th 
impression has been created interferes poss 
bly with the use of this committee. | 

These people are not aware, perhaps, th 
Senator Fournier is listening because | 
seems to have already made up his mind, 
seems to me, on crucial issues. I think it is! 
perfect right to have made up his mind. 1! 
not want to attack him for that. 


The Chairman: As a newspaper man, 
you think it is fair to take one statement ¢ 
of ten and quote it and say “That is | 
opinion”? ! 

Mr. Hunt: No. I think we are using that. 
an example. | 


The Chairman: No; but Senator Fourn 
made many statements, other than that sta 
ment, from time to time as we went alo 
You took one statement that was made alm 
at the beginning, as I recall it, and then fr 
time to time he made other statements. SO 
varied and some supported it, but you quo’ 
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that and that alone. Now, is that a fair 
approach? 

ier. Hunt: Tt may not be. But’t think that 
the essence of journalism is being able to pick 
a characteristic instance and be able to say, 
‘This is the sort of thing that happens.” And 
t seems quite clear—in fact, from Senator 
Fournier’s response this morning that that is 
it the centre of his beliefs. I think that is 
verfectly legitimate. I would differ with him 
ibout that. 


The Chairman: I do not think you know 
vhat the senator’s beliefs are anywhere near 
S well as we do, or he does himself. They 
vere not expressed here. I asked you that 
‘uestion and you said, “I suppose it is the 
ieence of an editor” as you are using it. All 
ight. I will not argue with you. Go ahead. 


Senator Fergusson: I have 
Jhat were they doing? 


Mr. Donald Cameron, Editor, The Myste- 
ous East: You asked a question, Senator 
ergusson. We, of course, are people work- 
lg on the magazine and it is a volun- 
ry project, and most of our time, of course, 
devoted to the magazine. However, we 
ave tried to help in a number of ways. We 
ive published a number of articles on hous- 
g in the Maritimes, housing in Saint John, 
Immerside and Newfoundland, and various 
ntres around the Maritimes, particularly 
‘aling with the below-standard housing, 
dm landlords, and so on, in order to publi- 
ze these problems for many people who are 
t perhaps fully aware of the problem. We 
ve formed several tenants’ associations in 
‘edericton. 


other questions. 


Senator Fergusson: In what area? Where 
© the tenants’ association? 


Mr. Cameron: On George Street. We have 
blished in the magazine agreements that 
tants could use as a standard contract form, 
‘Which I am sure you are aware, with their 
\dlords, in the form of an association of this 
t. We are in the process right now of 
ablishing a Legal Aid Centre in Frederic- 
. The New Brunswick Government and the 
tristers’ Society seem to be, I hesitate to 
, reluctant, but they seem to be somewhat 
uetant about initiating legal aid programs 
the province, so we have started a pilot 
ject, if you like, in Fredericton in order to 
9 people who may not be able otherwise to 
xd a lawyer and to provide some sort of 
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instruction to people who might otherwise be 
unaware of what their legal rights are. 

We hope to hold most of these clinics in 
such areas of Fredericton as Bishop Road, 
Upper Road, Indian Reserve. 


The Chairman: 


Legal aid is provided here 
up to a point. 


Mr. Cameron: Not very substantially, that I 
am aware of. 


The Chairman: It is provided in criminal 
matters freely. 


Mr. Cameron: What about civil matters? 
The Chairman: I said criminal matters. 
Mr. Cameron: Yes, okay. 


The Chairman: Is there any provision in 
civil matters? You are a lawyer. 


Mr. Robert Daniels, Editor, The Mysterious 
East: The matters for which it provides I 
think are like murder, piracy. Piracy is one of 
the things they provide for but it does not 
provide for civil matters. 


The Chairman: There is nothing done for 
civil matters at all? 


Mr. Daniels: Not that we have any indica- 
tion of. 


The Chairman: You would know because 
there is only one other province that has not 
done it. 


Mr. Daniels: The only things that I know 
specifically that comes to my mind immedi- 
ately for legal aid are murder and piracy. 


The Chairman: 
“piracy”? 


Why do you term it 
Mr. Daniels: That is the way it is termed in 
the Act. 


The Chairman: The Act says “criminal 
matters.” There is nothing in the civil code at 
all? 


Mr. Daniels: No, sir. 


Mr. Hunt: There was one question that 
Senator Fergusson asked, or one point she 
made, on which I would like to comment. She 
was talking about the number of impover- 
ished people who appeared before the com- 
mittee. It is more than I was aware of, and I 
am sorry I had not heard of it. 

In a sense, as a defence on our point, it 
seems to me that one of the things that 
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we find is that people who are poverty- 
stricken, in the extremist sense of the word, 
tend to be invisible. The people with whom 
we have been in contact in the impoverished 
areas have had a reasonable sense of control 
of their own destiny. That is why they come 
and talk to us, for instance, when we are 
doing research on housing. 
“ People who have been systematically made 
to feel inadequate tend not to be around 
when we go there. They tend not to answer 
the door. In fact, those are the people we are 
speaking of. 

I suspect there have not been any of those 
around. There certainly are more poor people 
than I was aware of. 


The Chairman: We had last night in Saint 
John a full house up at the Y of people who 
came from tenants’ associations and other 
associations. Senator Fergusson and Senator 
McGrand took a walk with them in the even- 
ing. I said to one young lady, “You do not 
have to give me your name. We do not want 
to put it on the record.” But she insisted 
twice that she was one of the poor people 
who had been active and yet came and gave 
evidence. 


Mr. Hunt: I think that is the point I am 
making; maybe a very minor point. But it 
seems to me in some ways it is the whole 
question of finding out about poor people is 
part of the question of style; that the poor 
people who are active in the tenants’ associa- 
tion are also active enough to come down to 
the Senate hearings, for instance, are already 
in some measure making steps out of the well 
of poverty. 


The Chairman: That is right. 


Mr. Hunt: Whereas the people that I am 
most concerned with are the people who have 
been rendered incapable of making such a 
step. 


The Chairman: You are perfectly right that 
there are such people. Do you mind taking a 
minute and tell me how we reach them? We 
have been trying very hard for quite some 
time. 


Mr. Hunt: One of the ways, it seems to me, 
is to do what was done in Saint john. 


The Chairman: What was that? 
Mr. Hunt: Walk out with them. 


The Chairman: Yes, but there are only a 
certain number of us. How much walking can 
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you do and how much talking can you do to 
get the facts? This is a big country. No matter 
where you go they say, “You have not been 
here long enough. You are getting away too 
soon.” There are only so many days in a 
week. 


Mr. Hunt: Well, it seems to me that it 
would make—granted, the amount of time is 
minuscule compared to the task at hand. The 
amount of for listening to academics is ever 
more minuscule. It would make more sense tc 
be out walking around the various sections 0: 
Woncton presumably than listening to me. 


I will tell you how to contact these peopl 
because we had a hard time. 


The Chairman: Before you get out of here 
you may be more valuable than you think. 


Senator McGrand: I have a lot of questions 
but I do not want to take up too much time. 
agree with many of your points in the brie 
in this way: that I think that New Brunswick 
ers can live a rather productive life on th 
resources of New Brunswick, if they wer 
properly developed. 


If you had been with us yesterday when w 
stopped at Bloomfield and saw the Reveren 
Mr. Hart and the group of people who wel 
doing their best to develop the farm woot 
lands, you would realize what is perhaj 
already now to be done. 


T do not like this North American way | 
waste. Our economy seems to be built on ‘uh 
and throw away.” I do not like that. Now, 
want to go back. You mentioned transport 
tion and the cost of getting to Halifax. Nov 
to a person who did not want to take the tin 
to go by train or by bus and he had not t) 
money to go by plane, how do you propo 
that the government or society should get hi 
there; give him free transportation? 


Mr. Cameron: The buses and trains. Sub; 
dize the buses and trains. Pay the salaries 
the people who run them. 


Mr. Hunt: We are working towards th 
with things like the Maritime Transportati 
Commission. . 


Senator McGrand: Now, you mentioned / 
fact that there is no way of getting to Fred 
icton by train. We realize that. I lived | 
Fredericton for a good many years. The Ci 
used to run a train three or four times a ¢ 
from Frederiction Junction to Fredericti 
They used to run in and out with about ( 
passenger because the people were not go 


by train. They run a bus service now and I 
‘have travelled on that a good many times, 
‘and the man who runs that bus tells me that 
\there are some days he makes two trips in 
and out without a passenger. Now, if you go 
to the airport in Fredericton you will find 
different booths where they rent a car and 
they are all doing business because the people 
are travelling by plane. 

_ Would you expect the CPR to run a train 
from Fredericton Junction to Fredericton for 
perhaps one passenger a day? 


| Mr. Hunt: I think if they ran it free they 
would not be running it for one passenger a 
day. 


Senator McGrand: Ran it free. You want 
them to run it free? 


Mr. Hunt: One of the points we have made 
s 


Senator McGrand: The CPR is being asked 
to run it free. We should get everything free. 
We should get our meals free. We should get 
bur shoes free. 


Mr. Hunt: We are talking about a guaran- 
veed annual income. 


| Senator Fournier: We want a train for the 
lippies. 


| Senator McGrand: If you were under the 
Mpression that Senator Fournier’s attitude 
was such that poor people would be afraid to 
yresent themselves to this august seminar, 
vou would not have made that statement if 
you knew Senator Fournier as I know him. 
Hundreds of poor people, all the way from 
Jancouver to St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
peared before our committee and felt per- 
ectly at home and told their story and we 
lave walked the streets of St. John’s, Win- 
(peg and Vancouver with these people. 
_ You must be interested in this sort of thing 
Yr you would not have come all the way from 
‘redericton to tell this story. To me, you did 
‘ot give a very satisfactory answer to the 
uestion that Senator Fergusson asked you 
bout what you participated in. You were 
ery busy with your magazine. You did do 
ome investigation about the housing problem 
9 you could write an article on it; but what 
id you do for these sroups of poor people? 
_Let me give you an idea. We have had a 
umber of appearances from the Moncton 
ast End Boys’ Club, the Senior Citizens’ 
‘sociation, in which building we were in, 
te New Brunswick Federation of Labour, the 
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Greater Moncton Community Chest, and we 
had a great many delegations before us in the 
three days we were in Saint John. 


The Moncton Community Chest represents 
16 voluntary societies and it includes a thou- 
sand voluntary workers. Altogether their 
budget is $209,000 and a thousand workers 
give their time free for these people. Freder- 
icton has a correspondingly sizeable group. 
What groups in Fredericton do you associate 
with? 


Mr. Hunt: Well, we associate ourselves with 
all sorts of groups. 


Senator McGrand: Name them. 


Mr. Hunt: The Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association. I think that is in fact particularly 
important since the Civil Liberties Associa- 
tion runs a 24-hours phone-answering service 
for people who are in trouble with the law, 
and people who are in trouble with the law 
tend to be poor people. 


Senator McGrand: That is all right. That is 
a group. That is very important. 


Mr. Hunt: Okay; but it seems to me that 
more than this, what is in fact happening is 
that here you are saying, “Well, you are only 
in this part-time. You are only in this for 
other reasons than you are committed to the 
cause of the poor,” which may well be true, I 
suppose; one can never know about one’s own 
mother. 

We are interested not in treating symptoms 
but in treating causes, so I feel that the work 
of groups such as you have named is perfect- 
ly laudable. I partake in it. I support it. 


Through the magazine we supported the 
Give for Good Neighbours Week but ulti- 
mately that is not where my interest is. That 
is dealing with a problem that is going to 
continue unless we do something about the 
cause of the problem. We can help individual 
poor people all we want. I will bet you could 
go out and make a poor person rich very 
easily, but if you are going to stop the pro- 
duction of poor people you have to work with 
more general things. 


The Mysterious East is one of the ways in 
which I do that. 


Senator McGrand: I agree with you, but at 
the same time you have to reach people at 
the level. You cannot breach them. 

We ran across an ex-convict in Edmonton 
who is out working with fellows who have 
just come out of penitentiary. He is working 
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with them. We have met women who were on 
welfare and have worked themselves off wel- 
fare and are holding now responsible 
positions. 

In Vancouver we met a group of deserted 
wives. Some of them have not had high 
school graduation. They have worked their 
way with stimulation through these voluntary 
societies. Some of them are getting help 
through the universities. Now, these were 
worthwhile things. These things have been 
done by people who have got down to the 
level of those people and worked with them 
rather than preach to them. 


Mr. Hunt: That is fair criticism except we 
are not writing the magazine at this point for 
these people. If I were writing a pamphlet, for 
instance, as we have done, to be distributed 
to the very poor, I think it would have a very 
different theme. But, I am not writing for 
them. I am writing to you and to all the 
people who are here and to people in fact 
who have already a voice in the way our 
society exists. 


Senator McGrand: You are not writing to 
me because I shared these views probably 
long before you were born. 


Mr. Hunt: When I am writing to people I 
am using you as an example as people who 
have some voice in society already. 


The Chairman: Well, let us discuss a few 
things. What do you mean by “a proper dis- 
tribution of existing wealth’? What do you 
suggest? What should we do; and do you 
know exactly how improper it has been to 
date statistically? 


Mr. Hunt: How improper statistically the 
wealth has been? 


The Chairman: Statistically. 


Mr. Hunt: I have no statistics. I have read 
them but I do not remember them. 


The Chairman: Then let us talk about the 
proper distribution of existing wealth. You 
used those words; what do you mean? 


Mr. Hunt: I think the brief will indicate 
something like we do not see any reason why 
in Canada as it is situated today and with the 
value of the dollar as it is today anybody 
needs more than, say—and this is negotia- 
ble—$30,000 a year, and I do not see any 
reason why taxation should not reach 100 per 
cent above that level. 
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What is brought in by this minimal 
increase in taxation at the higher level is 
then put into a guaranteed annual income so 
that, as we argued, we have then separated 
the necessity for employment from economic 
causes. It is no longer necessary to be 
employed simply to survive. People can be 
employed at things at which they want to be 
employed. 

Our technology has reached—or it certainly 
is rapidly approaching—the point at which 
we can afford that. 


The Chairman: Well, you should know that 
if you limited income to $30,000 and taxec 
everybody above that you would not get ¢ 
great deal of tax money, because your levels 
are well below that. The great volume of ta 
money is well below that. When you ge 
above that you are getting into smaller num 
bers of people. 


Mr. 
people. 


Hunt: In terms of the number 0 


The Chairman: In terms of money. 


Mr. Hunt: We are also talking about corpo 
rate laws. What we are saying—and it ma} 
statistically be we can be proven wron 
because none of us are economists—but I d 
not think so because I think there are econe 
mists who believe this also, that there is i 
circulation in Canada now enough welfare t 
support its poor people without the necessit 
of making them go out and get a job. That j 
intolerable. 

Those are two reasons why we have con 
nected jobs to economic motives. One of ther 
is that we need to have incentive to & 
people to do undesirable jobs. We are increas 
ingly getting machines to do such jobs. Th 
other is that we feel a kind of moral abho 
rence for someone who doesn’t want to wor! 
He is lazy. What is the matter with him? Wh 
doesn’t he want to work? That is understan 
able, but it is institutionalized. 


The Chairman: Wait a minute. We will de 
with that little by little. I was going to as 
you about that too. We will get down to tl 
work. You say we now have the guarantet 
income and they can either write poetry or ¢ 
pottery or whatever they want to do. Ho 
would you fix the guaranteed jncome? Do y¥ 
know the Economic Council’s recommend 
tion? Have you any ideas on a reasonak 
basis for people? | 


Mr. Hunt: One can look around of wh 
subsistence applies in various areas and ta! 


! 
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it at that. I think it would probably vary from 
area to area. It seems to me the way Canada 
is constituted now somewhere between $3,500 
and possibly more. 


The Chairman: For what? 
Mr. Hunt: For a family. 
The Chairman: For a family how big? 


_ Mr. Hunt: Take it to the size of the family. 
. think a family of four and then increase it 
vith more children. Perhaps we are going to 
lave to be careful about increasing it with 
he children since we are beginning to 
vecome worried about the number of 
hhildren. 


The Chairman: Who is worried? 


Mr. Hunt: It seems to me that anybody who 
s looking around at the number of people 
vho are building cottages on any given lake 
lave got to be a little worried about it. 


The Chairman: You are talking about 
3,500 for a family of four and something 
dditional for children? 


Mr. Hunt: That is a guess. 


The Chairman: In speaking of the guaran- 
xed income and the redistribution of wealth, 
ad.stribution of wealth would mean redis- 
ibuting from the rich to the poor and thus 
atting it around to everybody. How, then, do 
qu reconcile that with the suggestion that 
le allowance may have to vary from section 
) section in Canada? 


‘Mr. Hunt: I had not thought that out. It 
‘ems to me reasonable, however,—one of the 
ings that the brief says is that it is possible 
' exist in a respectable life in New Bruns- 
ick, in rural New Brunswick, where you 
in in fact do some of your own gardening or 
ay prefer to do some of your own gardening 
1 probably less cash money per year than it 
ould take to exist respectably in Toronto. 


The Chairman: Is that not the reason why 
tu have not had redistribution of wealth, 
at they have taken less when they should 
t have? For instance, you do not vary 
den it comes to family allowances whether 
' lives on a New Brunswick farm or in 
wronto on Bay Street. You do not vary with 
¢ Canada Pension Plan. You do not vary on 
‘employment insurance. If it is $70 here it is 
0 there. You do not vary on old-age securi- 
- It is the same for the man in New Bruns- 
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wick as the man in British Columbia. Why 
would you vary the guaranteed income? 


Mr. Hunt: I would argue on principle if we 
are going to try to be perfectly just that the 
other things ought to be varied on such crit- 
eria also. I think in fact in political terms it 
would probably be impractical because you 
have a lot of areas fighting and saying we 
need more money for that area so you would 
probably wind up in practical political terms 
as with the family allowances; you know, the 
same amount. 


The Chairman: You do not do it on political 
terms. Let us do it on human and economic 
terms. If you have a few more dollars coming 
into a distressed area in New Brunswick, are 
you not likely to raise the standard of living 
in that community? 


Mr. Hunt: Yes. 


The Chairman: Well, have we not been 
crying for that for almost 100 years? We do 
not see anybody supporting the idea; at least, 
you did not when you started. 


Mr. Hunt: I think the idea of the variation 
of this thing from area to area is perhaps to 
be taken more profoundly than we ever did. 
It seems that might assist in creating a more 
just distribution but I see no reason to insist 
on it. It may well be. The arguments, for 
instance, for giving more money to an impov- 
erished family on Keswick Bridge than to a 
Toronto slum-dweller—there may well be an 
argument the other way; I do not know. It 
seems the probability is that the same amount 
is not worth the same in both places. 


The Chairman: As a matter of fact, the cost 
of living here in New Brunswick is not lower. 
Do not ever believe that. 


Now, you touched on something that has 
been bothering this committee, the work 
habit. Let us take a few moments and discuss 
that. You know what I am talking about. Go 
ahead. 


Mr. Hunt: Well, the work ethic, it seems to 
me, or it seems to a lot of people, arises from 
the necessity at some point or the other in 
history to get people to do the really unpleas- 
ant jobs, and at that time you always said we 
will give you more money for doing an 
unpleasant job and you will get less money 
for a more pleasant job, and it is true of a 
number of other things; but that certainly 
does not apply any more. We can do most of 
our unpleasant jobs with automation and 
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with the redistribution of our technological 
resources and this is solving those kinds of 
problems. 


From that point of view the work ethic is 
not functional as an economic operator any 
more. What is functional, I think, is the desire 
of the human being to work, and I think you 
will find really few poor people who do not 
want to work and not only so that they will 
get money to subsist on but because work is 
one of the things that people do. It is one of 
the things that defines what we are and gives 
us the kind of gratification that allows us to 
be a human being. 


It seems to me if we break the chain of 
connection between work and money that 
people can then find work and will find work 
which is gratifying. 


People are infinitely various. Infinitely vari- 
ous jobs will be done. We will be able to see 
that jobs get done which are now not 
economically viable. It is very, very hard to 
be a potter and survive. You can only do it 
part-time. It is very, very hard to be a painter 
and perhaps more importantly also it is very, 
very hard to be a community organizer. It is 
very, very hard to spend your time working 
with a poor family if you are also working, 
you know, 40 hours a week on something else 
from which you are not getting that kind of 
gratification. 


That is why by and large benefactors in 
North American society have been wealthy 
people, people who have been free from that 
chain, and who then can go out and work 
with groups of poor people. 


The Chairman: We have got your views on 
that. How do we motivate these people to do 
these things about which we are talking? 
What process do we use for motivation? 


Mr. Hunt: It seems to me that motivation is 
something that comes partially in forced idle- 
ness. There is going to be a period—if we, 
tomorrow, said, “There will be a guaranteed 
annual income in Canada of $4,500 a year,” 
an awful lot of poor people would stop work- 
ing just as in fact some people go on welfare. 
They would say, “No, I do not want anything 
to do with it,” but at the same time... 


Senator McGrand: I do not follow that. You 
say if the guaranteed annual income were to 
come in the poor people would stop working? 


The Chairman: And he added ‘“‘as some do 
now under welfare.” 


Mr. Hunt: Yes. They would rather not work 
and get $60 a week, as Senator Fournier 
pointed out, than go to work and get $75. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hunt, you make that 
statement and glibly run over it. When we 
were in Toronto it was brought to our atten- 
tion very forcibly that there were 30,000 
people in Toronto—that is not because it is 
Toronto; in fact it could be in any place— 
who were working and earning less than they 
could get on welfare. 


Mr. Hunt: That is the point I am trying tc 
get to. I think in the short run there are 
people who will quit. In the long run peopl 
will work because that is what makes them 
people. People will find things to do whicl 
are satisfying and things to do which are 
satisfying run, as anybody knows, from cabi. 
net-making to aircraft design, to corporatior 
management and to writing poetry. 


The Chairman: That, you say, will be thi 
motivation? 


Mr. Hunt: I think so. We have no dearth i 
Canada of heroes who are doing thing 
because they need to be done and doin: 
things in spite of the fact there is no mone: 
involved or less money than they could mak 
doing something else. | 


The Chairman: Then what do you mean b, 
the words “social development”? | 


Mr. Hunt: It depends on the context i 
which I am using it. 


The Chairman: On page 6 you use th 
words “social development.” Would you lik 
to look at it? 


Mr. Hunt: Social development involves 


whole lot of things. One of them, it seems ? 
me, involves the creation of society in whic 
it is possible for the vast majority of th 
members of society to be reasonably satisfie 
with their position in the society and the 
relationship to it. 


This involves eliminating, first of all, th 
problems of really grinding poverty. 
involves the recreation of cultural involv 
ment which, in a large measure, it seems ” 
me we are losing. 


The Miramichi Folk Centre Festivé 
referred to in here, seems to be very impo 
tant in this regard. I went to the Miramic 
Folk Festival last year and wrote an artic 
about it in which I argued that this is. 
tradition which seems to be dying. The peoy 
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who participate in it, the people who sing, are 
all older people. The younger people who 
were there sang Peter, Paul and Mary. They 
sang pop songs. They were not interested in 
the Miramichi Folk Festival. 


Part of the reason for that, it seems to me, 
is our industrialization, our connection of 
values with profit, our creation of a society in 
which the list of things we have mentioned as 
human necessities have become human 
necessities. 


Senator McGrand: Imported from Holly- 
wood. 


Mr. Hunt: Imported from all over; so in 
some way what we are calling for is a recrea- 
tion of a set of traditional values. That is a 
very conservative sort of attitude. 


_ The Chairman: What you are talking about 
is alternatives. You use the term “preferable 
alternatives.” What are they? 


Mr. Hunt: To what we are doing now? 


The Chairman: Yes. 
. 


_ Mr. Hunt: The train that was cancelled 
setween Fredericton Junction and Frederic- 
on was cancelled because it was not 
2conomically viable. 


The Chairman: What was that? 


_ Mr. Hunt: The train was cancelled because 
t was not economically viable. As the Argo 
tecord has suggested, when we look at 
whether or not we need something in our 
ociety we do not say, “Do we need it?” 
‘Have we the resources to build it?” 


_ We say, “Can we make it economically via- 
le?” That has nothing to do with whether or 
tot the thing is necessary and whether or not 
t would be a good thing for all of us to have 
tnd whether or not we can create it. 


The Maritimes is full of such projects that 
lave been abandoned. 


Senator McGrand: You were talking about 
he guaranteed annual income. Most of the 
‘eople with whom we have discussed this— 
nd we have discussed it with a great number 
f people—a large number of these well- 
teaning people who are working with the 
Oor every day have said that the guaranteed 
nnual income is not the answer. Many of the 
forking poor prefer to improve their produc- 
\Vity and earn more money by increasing 
leir productivity than by having a guaran- 
sed annual income; but you think the gua- 
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ranteed annual income is the answer. Just 
give me a short answer because I am going to 
ask you another question. 


Mr. Hunt: No. I think it is not the answer. 
I think it is a large part of the answer. 


Senator McGrand: Now, did you say—and I 
think you did—because I remember I asked 
you to repeat it, and I think this is what you 
said in essence; that there are a number of 
people who, if they got $60 a week as a 
guaranteed annual income, would stop work- 
ing rather than work for $75 a week; did you 
say that? 


Mr. Hunt: No. When I said that I was quot- 
ing—I do not know if I was quoting accurate- 
ly or not—Senator Fournier’s comment which 
he quoted. He was saying in fact now under 
existing welfare system, people quit work. 


Senator McGrand: But I asked you that 
question and you repeated it, and that is what 
you told me; that you thought there were a 
lot of people who, if they got the guaranteed 
annual income, would stop work. You said 
“just as they do now on welfare.” 


Senator Fournier: Yes, he agreed with me. 


Mr. Hunt: Yes, but may I distinguish it? I 
said there are some now—although as Sena- 
tor Croll has pointed out... 


Senator McGrand: Just answer my ques- 
tion. I am the one that is asking the question. 
Did you say that there would be some people, 
if they got the guaranteed annual income of 
$60 a week, would not work, or would quit 
work as they do now on welfare? 


Mr. Hunt: No. Can I explain what I did 
say? 


Senator McGrand: All right. 


Mr. Hunt: What I said was that in the short 
run some people will quit under such a 
system. The guaranteed annual wage I am 
proposing, I think, would come out to more 
than $60 a week. 


Senator Croll pointed out, and I think it is 
a very. good point, that in fact most poor 
people under the present system do not quit. I 
think in the long run under a guaranteed 
annual income people would work. An awful 
lot of them would work. I think in general 
you can say that people would work. 


Senator McGrand: But you will admit that 
a lot of people would, if they got $60 a week 
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now by way of a guaranteed annual income, 
would quit temporarily the same as they do 
now on welfare? You said that; whether or 
not you want to take it back or retract it, all 
right, but you said that. 


Mr. Hunt: Well, it doesn’t sound quite like 
what I said. I will stay with my modification. 


Senator McGrand: It seems to me a lot like 
what Senator Fournier said to you and you 
are repeating now. 


Mr. Hunt: No, in fact... 


Senator McGrand: All right, you have 
answered the question, and I got the answer. 


The Chairman: Do you want to add 


anything? 


Mr. Hunt: One thing: I think on that point I 
do agree with Senator Fournier except I think 
that what Senator Fournier is saying is that, 
one, it is bad for them to quit, and, two, they 
will stay quit. I disagree with both of these 
points. I do not think it is bad to quit and I do 
not think they will stay quit. 


Senator Quari: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the Mysterious East, I find it rather 
funny to think of the word “mysterious” 
when it comes to the Maritimes. However, it 
is with a feeling of sadness that I venture a 
few remarks in this debate; not in any way to 
defend Senator Fournier, because he does not 
need me or anybody else to defend him, nor 
his remarks. For those of us who know him, 
we know he is well known for his justice and 
fair play and very frank attitude about 
things. He does not hedge in dealing with 
people, and especially with under-privileged 
and unemployed. 


Now, for your information, gentlemen, 
maybe you would not have made the sacrifice 
he made this week, and I am sure I am going 
to shock him because he is bashful. There 
was a family reunion for his family which I 
believe was organized quite a while ago. 


Senator Fournier: Once a year. 


Senator Quart: Once a year they have this 
reunion, and he gave it up in order to be here 
with us for these meetings for the poor, for 
the young, for the old, and for the middle- 
aged and what-have-you. 


He gave up all these days and is going 
home for just two days to be with his family. 
Now, that is pretty noble. 
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Also, last evening, when a group of very 
polite young people were taking notes, our 
Chairman invited them to participate, but as 
time was running out Senator Fournier again 
volunteered to talk to them in order to try to 
find a bridge, let us say, for this so-called 
generation gap. I really do not feel strongly 
about this generation gap but he did. He took 
time off when he was tired, as we are all 
tired after going through a day of travelling 
and several days into the night of meetings, 
to sit and chat with these young people and 
try to explain, I suppose, the parent versus. 
teenager to them. I do not know what he said, 
I know whatever he said I would go along 
with, I am quite sure, but that was from the 
kindness of his heart. 


Again it shows his heart is in the right 
place. He could have said goodnight to these 
people and away he would go. 


There is an old saying that the way to a 
man’s heart is through his stomach, and | 
suppose it gets there twice as quickly with 
the teenagers now. He sent out one of the 
staff for sandwiches, soft drinks, or something 
like that, for them, and I did hear the amount 
that he spent, and it was quite considerable 
anyway, which I am sure he could very well 
have used for his family reunion this week 
This was all done in order to have a little 
chat with these people and this shows hi 
heart is in the right place. 


I want to go just one step further. This i: 
my reaction. I have grandsons maybe just 
your age. I feel sorry that you have this atti: 
tude, and I sat through the Committee or 
Mass Media where they had these under: 
ground radical newspapers, left, right, pink 
blue, what-have-you, come before us, but I ac 
not think I have ever had quite the feeling. I 
was not brought home to me nearly so mucl 
as in listening to some of your remarks. 


I have always believed in freedom of the 
press. I hope I do not become disillusioned i 
my old age. Sometimes freedom of the pres 
can be abused of freedom and when you tea 
down respect for all authority and ridicul 
the leaders of our political parties, no matte 
who they are, I think in spite of all your Ph 
D.’s or whatever it is, what you are doing ul 
our young people is dreadful. What are the; 
going to become? They will not have respec 
for anybody, and please think it over eac) 
time you take up your pen, or whenever yo 
take wp your sword, and cut down and ridi 
cule everybody. Somebody must be right. | 
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The Chairman: Assuming for a moment 
that the important problems in Canada today 
are poverty, pollution and peace, what are 
your priorities? 


Mr. Hunt: You mean between these three? 


The Chairman: Yes; add to them if you 
like. 


Mr. Hunt: It seems to me that pollution 
goes with poverty. Both of those are due to 
the economic organizations which have served 
is well for a thousand years in western civili- 
zation and is not serving us so well any more. 


It seems to me peace goes with them, too. If 
fou solve that problem the other problems 
robably will be solved. If there is something 
Ise that comes first, those three are about 
qual. 


The Chairman: So you have run out on 
ne? 


Mr. Hunt: Yes. Put poverty first because 
hat is what we are here today to talk about. 


The Chairman: Yes? 


From The Floor: Senator Croll, I am an 
ficial of the Department of Health and Wel- 
are, and I am the one who was requested by 
1€ minister of that department to arrange 
our visit to northeastern New Brunswick. 
Je put considerable effort into arranging for 
lis, but I was informed by Mr. Lord that this 
isit has been cancelled. 


The Chairman: Yes, it has been cancelled. I 
M sorry. 


From The Floor: I was informed only when 
walked in this door. 


The Chairman: I am sorry. We have been 
tempting for two days to communicate with 
meone who ought to have been available to 
} and was not available, and did not make 
emselves known. So we had to cancel it. 


From The Floor: Mr. Lord knew I was the 
e to contact. 


The Chairman: Well, he tried. 


From The Floor: The difficulty is, those 
ople are expecting this visit. 


The Chairman: We told him that. 
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From The Floor: Well, on behalf of those 
people who were expecting the visit, who will 
tell them you are not coming? 


The Chairman: There is nothing we can do 
now. We are sorry. We cancelled that part of 
the visit. We have had four days. That is all 
we can do. 


Now, if there are no more questions, may I 
say to you, Mr. Hunt and your fellow editors, 
that you have your views and you have pre- 
sented them. They are interesting. But I think 
I should make one thing clear. The brief was 
put together on short notice and you really 
did not have the time nor the facilities to 
reproduce the brief as you might have done 
under ordinary circumstances. I was not 
aware that there was a brief from the Mys- 
terious East. Any time you see something as 
mysterious as that you want to know what is 
in it. However, you have come along and you 
have had your say. You feel better for it and 
so do we. 


Now that we have Mr. Hunt agreeing with 
Senator Fournier in the extreme, something 
of value has been gained. 


Before I close I want to say that there is a 
young lady by the name of Lynn Cohen of 
the Secretary of State’s office, who has 
worked hard, even on her holidays, typing 
and reproducing the briefs for the committee. 
On behalf of the committee, I thank her most 
profusely. 


From The Floor: Senator Croll, again on 
behalf of the people that you were to visit, 
which are the poor people of New Brunswick, 
I would like it to be known that you will 
inform them of why you are not going. I 
think it would be just a polite gesture for you 
people to inform them why you cannot make 
it, because they are expecting you. I think 
they should have a message communicated by 
the Senate Committee. 


The Chairman: We informed the gentleman 
this morning who was here before the com- 
mittee, and we have been trying to inform 
him for two days by telephone, including you, 
whom we have not been able to reach. 


As a matter of fact, I should have thought 
that someone would have come forward the 
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minute we landed here in Moncton and said, 
“These are the arrangements.” No one has 
come forward and we have been trying by 
telephone to reach somebody and they were 
not available. 


From The Floor: Pardon me, sir. I was in 
contact with Mr. Lord and I assured him 
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everything would be ready, and that I would 
meet him here this afternoon. 


The Chairman: That was not conveyed tc 
me or to the committee. This concludes ou! 
hearings in Moncton, and the committee hear- 
ing is now adjourned. Thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX "A” 


BRIEF 
to 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 


on 
POVERTY 
by 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF 
LABOUR 
(CAO) 


fonourable David A. Croll, Q.C., Chairman 
nd Members of the Special Senate Commit- 
ee on Poverty: 


ackground on the New Brunswick Federa- 
ion of Labour 

The New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
as been in existence since February 25, 1914 
fhen it obtained a charter from the Trades 
nd Labour Congress of Canada. In 1956, the 
anadian Labour Congress came into being 
ith the merger of the Trades and Labour 
ongress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
ress of Labour. The C.L.C. granted the New 
runswick Federation of Labour its new 
1arter on August 27, 1957. 


Our Federation is composed of forty-one 
ifferent unions with 163 locals and 25,000 
embers. Also affiliated are seven Labour 
ouncils representing major communities in 
Ir province. It is estimated we represent 
2,500 union members and their families out 
an estimated N.B. population of 625,000. 


atement by the Canadian Welfare Council 
In January, 1969, the Canadian Welfare 
wuncil issued a statement entitled “Social 
dlicies for Canada, Part I”. 


We would like to quote from the statement, 

me of their comments: 
“Continuing poverty in rich urban and 
industrialized countries means exclusion 
from the expanding comforts, opportuni- 
ties, and self-respect accorded to the 
Majority. Physical hardship is not pover- 
ty’s only characteristic. A person is pov- 
erty stricken when he is full of a deep 


sense of inequality and feels chronic 
exclusion and alienation from the wider 
society in which he lives.” 

The Council noted different causes of pov- 
erty by categorizing them but added further 
that “in real life different types of poverty 
and their causes intermingle, sometimes in an 
inextricable manner.” 

Life-Cycle Poverty—is liable to press 
in on people during predictable periods in 
their lives: in childhood, later when they 
have children of their own to support and 
again in old age. 

Depressed Area Poverty—At any point 
in time some regions will depend more 
heavily than others on declining forms 
of production. 

Crisis Poverty—Some people suffer 
from sharp but temporary set-backs to 
their living standards arising from unem- 
plyoment, illness, injury, desertion or 
death of the breadwinner. 

Poverty Due to Long-term Dependen- 
cy—Many people are physically or men- 
tally handicapped from birth, and have 
never earned a living. 

Inner-city Poverty—There tends to be 
some segregation of richer and poorer 
households in every town or city. In 
larger towns the concentration of poor 
people in particular areas may impose an 
accumulation of mutually reinforcing 
social handicaps upon all who live in 
these neighbourhoods. 

The Canadian Welfare Council has called 
for a complete review and revision of current 
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social policies to plug gaps in existing social 
welfare programs and to improve existing 
programs. The Council calls for provision of a 
guaranteed annual income for all Canadians 
as a needed first step. 


Statement by the Economic Council of 
Canada 
In their Fifth Annual Review the Economic 
Council of Canada said: 
“Poverty in Canada is real. Its numbers 
are not in the thousands but in the mil- 
lions. There is more of it than our society 
can tolerate, more than our economy can 
afford, and far more than existing meas- 
ures and efforts can cope with. Its persist- 
ence, at a time when the bulk of Canadi- 
ans enjoy one of the highest standards of 


living in the world, is a disgrace.” 


In their Sixth Annual Review entitled 
“Perspective 1975”, the Economic Council of 
Canada spoke of the costs and economic 
implications of poverty. These were best 
described as: 


Lost Output—the additional production of 
goods and services that the poor would have 
created had their productive potential been 
better developed and effectively used. 


Diverted Output—consists of the goods and 
services not produced because productive 
resources are diverted from other potential 
uses into activities made necessary by the 
failure to eliminate remediable poverty. 


On welfare assistance the Council said: 
“Welfare assistance is provided in a 
manner and amount that all too frequent- 
ly undermines, rather than reinforces, the 
abilities and the aspirations of recipients 
to participate productively in the eco- 
nomic system.’”...“‘The majority of the 
poor contribute more to general tax reve- 
nues than they receive in the form of 
government welfare expenditures.” 


Canadian Labour Congress’ Concern 

Our Federation is aware that the parent 
spokesman for labour in Canada, the Canadi- 
an Labour Congress will be appearing before 
your Committee at a later date. We would be 
remiss in our duties if we did not mention in 
our brief the concern of the C.L.C. for the 
millions of Canadians in every part of the 
country who are forced to exist on incomes 
and in circumstances which deny them a 
proper standard of living. 


The C.L.C. is represented on the Economic 
Council of Canada and has representation on 
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/ 
the Board of Directors of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council. 


During the last seven years, the Canadian 
Labour Congress has urged its affiliates to 
turn their attention to a particular problem 
affecting Canadian society in what has 
become known as labour’s Citizenship Month 
Program. This year we focussed attention on 
A Guaranteed Annual Income as a social 
right for every Canadian. Some of the other 
Citizenship Month Projects were: Canada| 
Pension Plan, A Health Charter for Canadi- 
ans, Taxation—Carter Commission Report, 
and Housing. All of these programs play some 
role in the matter that has become a concern 
of your Special Senate Committee. 


Canadian Labour, the official monthly pub- 
lication of labour devoted a whole issue ir 
August, 1969 to the question of poverty. Othe;} 
publications of the C.L.C. have had articles or 
the subject and almost every trade unio 
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publication in Canada has had articles or) 
poverty in order to inform their members 0) 
the problems of the poor. 


Before embarking upon the views of ow 
own Federation, we would like to quot 
excerpts from the Memorandum to the Gov 
ernment of Canada by the C.L.C. on Mare! 
23, 1970 and from the Policy Statement 01 
Poverty as adopted by the 1,500 delegates a! 
the 8th Constitutional Convention of th | 
C.L.C. in Edmonton in May of this year. 


In the Memorandum, the C.L.C. said: | 
“The allegation has been made that i 
insisting on high wages, the trade union) 
are somehow doing an injustice to thos 
who cannot bargain for their ow 
incomes: the aged, the unorganized, an| 
those with low incomes generally. W 
cannot accept this proposition. Trac 
unions do not create poverty. On the col, 
trary, they have tended to eliminate 
for that portion of the working ome 

tion which is to be found in their rank 

Trade unions have furthermore a prou 

record of action on behalf of those wih 

do not directly enjoy the benefits ( 
union efforts, as witness campaigns fc 
improved old age security legislatio’ 

medicare and other social measures. W 

do not for a moment believe that volul) 

tary restraints on our part would contri), 
ute in any way to improving the lot | 
the poor. We doubt that Canadian corp. 
rations will respond to more modest wai 
demands by keeping prices down 

giving consumers any other benefit th 
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such restraints might justify. The rules of 
the game do not work that way.” 


“The solution for poverty lies in your 
| hands since government alone has sove- 
| reign powers to effect a more just redis- 
tribution of the national product as well 
as to equalize opportunity. We do not 
| think that the way to accomplish this is 
by imposing restraints on trade unions 
whether in the name of preventing infla- 
tion or otherwise. Indeed, as we indicate 
| below, your anti-inflationary efforts are 
_ likely to lead to an increase in poverty 
} since you seem so readily disposed to 
| accept an increase in unemployment with 
| every indication of equanimity.” 


he Policy Statement on Poverty said: 


| “The Canadian Labour Congress in con- 
vention declares that the elimination of 
| poverty must be a major goal for Canada. 
| The continued development of natural 
resources, the introduction of new tech- 
_ nological devices, the growth of industry 
and the increases in productivity must be 
) directed not only at providing greater 
} corporate wealth or improving the 
\ 

| 


/ incomes of those who are already well 
off, but must contribute effectively to 
raising the living standards of those who 
are segregated, by their lack of means, 
from the main stream of Canadian life. A 
major redistribution of the national 
income is essential with a larger propor- 
_ tion going to those who are classified as 
_ being poor.” 


“Basically, every Canadian, regardless of 
the causes of his need, should be assured 
of an income and services which together 
will provide him with a satisfactory 
minimum standard of living. Such a gua- 
_ ranteed annual income, progressing with 
_ each improvement in the living standards 
generally, is a proper goal for the govern- 
ment and the people of Canada.” 


“The provision of a minimum income, 
_ however adequate, is not enough. Before 
large numbers of the poor, the answer 
lies not in such a minimum but in 
opportunities to provide for themselves. 
This requires a policy of full employ- 
ment, supplemented by adequate mini- 
mum wage legislation, strong labour 
| market and manpower policies and by 
| improved programs for regional develop- 
| ment and rehabilitation.” 
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New Brunswick Government’s action 


The New Brunswick Government in 1962 
established a Royal Commission on Finance 
and Municipal Taxation in New Brunswick. 
The Report was completed in November, 1963 
and the Government proceeded with its Pro- 
gram of Equal Opportunity in 1967. The pro- 
gram transferred many of the financial 
municipalities and fifteen county councils to 
relating to people directly, were health, wel- 
fare, justice and education. 


The quality of services varied from com- 
munity to community as did the taxation 
system. The poor areas of the province had 
an inadequate school system, the highest wel- 
fare costs with taxes being assessed on almost 
everything. The larger municipalities had the 
better quality of services. 


The area that the Government has been 
concentrating their efforts in since the pro- 
gram was implemented has been in the edu- 
cation system. Regional schools have been 
developed as well as new university cam- 


puses, teachers’ colleges, technical and trade 
schools. 


The Government has recently received a 
report from its Consultants on the delivery of 
hospital services and some steps have been 
implemented to improve the administration of 
justice. 


In March of this year the Premier, Honour- 
able Louis J. Robichaud, tabled in the Legis- 
lative Assembly a White Paper on Social 
Development and Social Welfare. 


Quoting from the White Paper: 


“The program for Equal Opportunity has 
given New Brunswick the capacity to 
guarantee to every citizen the right to 
full participation in social and economic 
change.” 


“As in the rest of the world poverty still 
exists in New Brunswick. An unaccepta- 
ble large portion of our population has 
found it beyond their capacity to adjust 
to new demands for educated, healthy, 
skilled and mobile workers.” 


“Some, with proper kinds of assistance, 
can be returned to self-sufficiency. Others 
have permanently lost their earning 
capacities and must rely on society for 
sustenance.” 
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The White Paper further said: 


“Three principles will be the foundation 
of New Brunswick’s social development 
policies of the seventies. There are: 


1. The Government of New Brunswick 
has accepted as a fundamental philosophy 
the right of every citizen to participate in 
economic growth and to share in its 
benefits. 


2. The Government believes the people of 
New Brunswick must be equipped with 
the skills and resources to take full 
advantage of new opportunities resulting 
from economic growth. 


3. It is the policy of this Government that 
these skills and resources must be provid- 
ed without regard to constitutional juris- 
dictions or ‘traditional administrative 
forms to enable the citizens of New 
Brunswick to lead productive, healthy, 
rewarding and happy lives.” 


Since the introduction of the White Paper, 
the Premier has established a Task Force to 
be co-chaired by Mr. Emery LeBlanc and 
Very Rev. H.L. Nutter to perform a two-fold 
task: 


1. To stimulate discussion on the White 
Paper and on the objectives and ap- 
proaches proposed in the White Paper. 


2. To recommend broad guidelines to the 
government ‘to assist in the development 
of future priorities and programs in the 
fields of social development and social 
welfare. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour’s 


Concern 


Our Federation is as much concerned about 
a better way of life for New Brunswickers 
and all Canadians, as is our parent body, the 
Canadian Labour Congress. Limited in man- 
power and resources, we will attempt to give 
to your Committee our views on this vital 
question with which you have charged your- 
selves, that of the responsibility of finding 
some answers. 


This concern has been shown down through 
the years when we sought new legislation or 
asked for improvements to existing legisla- 
tion. 


In early March of this year we submitted 
our annual legislative brief to the New Brun- 
swick Government. The brief was centered 
around four main items of concern as well as 
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a number of resolutions aimed at specific gov- 
ernment departments. 


We questioned the high level of unemploy- 
ment as well as incomes below the national 
average. We indicated support for the Region- 
al Development Incentives Act and the pro- 
posed growth centres. We suggested to the 
Government that the next step was to estab: 
lish industrial estates around these centres 
We offered suggestions as to when tax incen. 
tives should be used; we referred to method: 
employed in other countries in financing the 
industrial development of their laggin; 
regions,, we mentioned initial governmen 
financing of the infrastructure government 
the construction of industrial plants whicl 
are subsequently sold to private industria 
firms; we stressed that firms locating in th 
province under the Regional Developmen 
Incentives Act must be prepared ‘to allov 
their employees to organize into unions ank 
that industrial development be related t 
human existence...people do not exist t 
serve industry. 


Our brief raised the question of the dela 
in the implementation of the Medical Service 
Act. We noted the federal government’s shar 
of the total cost would be 70 per cent an 
that over 40 per cent of the population ar 
without private pre-payment coverage. W 
suggested further that we supported the gov 
ernment on its decision that there would b 
no premiums, and we urged that the addition 
al revenues required be obtained on the bas’ 
of “ability” to pay”. In the delivery of quallit 
health services we suggested the establisk 
ment of group practice in community healt 
centres where consumers can play a role. 


The brief called on the provincial gover! 
ment to exercise its influence with the feder: 
government to overhaul Canada’s entire soci: 
security system, and the implementation of 
guaranteed annual income for all Canadians. 


On may 8 of this year, we made our annui 
submission to the Minimum Wage Boal 
requesting that there be one minimum wat 
order and that it be $1.50 per hour. 


(Since the presentation, our Federation he 
our annual convention and a resolution Wi 
adopted calling for a minimum wage of $2, 
per hour. This will be sought in our ne 
presentation.) The brief further request 
that the provisions of the Canada Labo! 
(Standards) Code be implemented in Ne 
Brunswick to cover all workers under provi 
cial jurisdiction. The brief noted a number | 
Conventions and Recommendations of t 
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International Labour Organization, and sug- 
gested that the Board should seriously consid- 
er these, as the Conventions are minimum 
labour standards which all member countries 
(including Canada) are obligated to put into 
effect, while the Recommendations provide 
guidance as to policy, legislation and practice. 


Our brief suggested to the Board that it 
consider another important point in reference 
to minimum wages: “That increased wages to 
employees will make management become 
more efficient either by new production tech- 
diques or better management. Workers cannot 
9e expected to subsidize a weak management 
x an industry that is not viable by being 
aid inadequate wages or having poor work- 
ng conditions.” 

We included in our brief a number of ex- 
ibits. One exhibit noted the high unemploy- 
nent rate of 7.7% in December, 1969 with 
mly 21% or 44,293 workers organized out of 
_ labour force of 207,000. We posed the fol- 
owing question to the Board—To what de- 
ree does the low percentage of unionization 
f the working population and the high degree 
f unemployment help in keeping the mini- 
am wage and minimum standards of em- 
loyment down? To date, we have not re- 
eived an answer. 


In June of 1969, our Federation presented a 
rief to certain New Brunswick Cabinet Min- 
ters requesting legislation that would 
ncourage co-operative housing—During the 
ist sitting of the Legislature the Government 
assed legislation for co-operative housing. 
leetings have been going on between mem- 
ers of the Atlantic Co-Op Council and the 
ur Federations of Labour of the Atlantic 
rovinces to establish a full-time organizer- 
chnician to act as a Third Force to interest 
‘oups in co-op housing. This would be simi- 
r to the good work that St. Francis Xavier 
xtension Department has done in Nova 
Otia. 

At our recent annual convention a Political 
jucation Conference was held with 
presentatives from the three political par- 
Ss in New Brunswick and a representative 
om the labour movement to discuss the 
hite Paper on Social Development and 
cial Welfare with questions from the dele- 
tes. This dialogue gave our members an 
portunity to hear “some of the problems 
lating to this vital question. 
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New Brunswick Federation of Labour’s Views 


Our Federation seriously respect the task 
you have undertaken and we fully realize 
that there is no simple solution to poverty. 


We feel it will take the efforts of many 
people, groups, organizations and various gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 


We sincerely hope that your recommenda- 
tions will lead to a dedicated effort to make 
Canada a_ better place to live in for all 
Canadians. 


In line with what we have just said, we 
would like to offer our views in those areas 
where we feel it would be of most benefit for 
the plight of the poor. 


1. Encourage Collective Bargaining—Mr. 
William Mahoney, National Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America in an article 
that appeared in the Toronto Daily Star on 
February 6th said 


“actually free collective bargaining and 
the growth of democratic trade unionism 
has been something that has been tolerat- 
ed in. this country rather than 
encouraged.” 


Trade unionism found its start in the ranks of 
the poor. Legislation, employers and Labour 
Relations Boards are continuously placing 
roadblocks in the way of workers seeking 
their universal human right “to form and to 
join trade unions for the protection of their 
interest”. Canada, through its eleven jurisdic- 
tions of labour must revamp their thinking in 
this area and think of people, in line with the 
Conventions and Recommendations of the 
I.L.O. as a minimum standard. A country such 
as ours should be setting the example rather 
than trying to catch up. It should be borne in 
mind that only 21 per cent of the work force 
in New Brunswick is organized as compared 
with 30 per cent in Canada. 


2. Minimum Wage-Fixing—We are of the 
firm belief that people as human beings still 
take pride in themselves and their families. 
Minimum wage legislation must provide 
workers with an incentive to work. Minimum 
wage rates should ‘be established at a level 
that would maintain a suitable standard of 
living for a family unit of husband, wife and 
two children. They ‘should be adjusted 


upwards with the cost-of-living. Once a 


worker begins to make a contribution to the 
economy he will want to seek ways and 
means to improve his status to purchase those 
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goods and services that will make living more 
enjoyable for his family. 


3. Economic Development—We have fo- 
cused some of our concern earlier on this 
question. The continuing out-migration of our 
people which was 35,127 between 1961-1966 
(Second Annual Review, Atlantic Provinces 
Economie Council) represented over 80 per 
cent under 29 years of age. Thus, due to the 
tendency to migrate in the more productive 
age groups, there is an excess of those in the 
age groups who are unable to work because 
they are either too old or too young. This 
relatively larger mumber of dependents 
lowers the per capita income. With an expen- 
diture over 30 million dollars planned for the 
caring of the province’s 50,000 poor in 1970, 
we must make it our task to provide good 
paying jobs to keep our young people here 
and attract new immigrants to our region. 


The expansion of existing industry coupled 
with the new industry we are able to attract 
to our province under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act will determine for us and 
our children whether or not, we are really a 
true partner of Confederation or an economic 
unit expected to fend for oneself. 


4. Education—Our Federation respect the 
efforts being made by the N.B. Government 
to upgrade our school facilities, our teachers 
and finally our children. We are very much 
concerned though with the opportunities of 
those students that must venture to university 
under government loans and who have bor- 
rowed their maximum and are not able to 
continue their education. Also the handicap of 
leaving university and having to repay the 
loan, at a time when the individual is contem- 
plating marriage or had married and is com- 
mitted to further responsibilities of a young 
married couple. Realizing education is a pro- 
vincial responsibility, we see no reason why 
the federal government in co-operation with 
the provinces cannot undertake a program 
that will not deny to a student an opportunity 
to complete his education to the maximum of 
his ability without financial obstacles over his 
or her head. 


We are concerned about adult education 
especially in the area under manpower pro- 
grams, where unemployed persons can have 
educational upgrading in order to give an 
individual an educational level that will allow 
him to pursue a trade or course at a trade 
school. It is our feeling that such programs 
should also include leadership training so that 
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the unemployed person can assist himself in 
other areas. Such programs are provided: for | 
management personnel under a heading such 
as supervisory training. tae 


We are concerned about the use of the 
Memramcook Institute of Continuous Léarn- 
ing. The Institute, a new venture in adult 
education in New Brunswick is not being. 
fully utilized for the role for which it was) 
designed. We find the institution being used | 
more and more by management for the train- 
ing of their supervisory staffs while those in’ 
dire need of adult education are being 
neglected. a 


We are concerned about our New Bruns- 
wick universities and our New Brunswick 
professors in the role of leadership and adult 
education. Very little is being done in this 
area in comparison with what has taken place 
in our sister province, Nova Scotia at St. 
Francis Xavier University and Dalhousie Uni- 
versity. Universities should not be regarded 
as monuments of stone iand places of learning 
for our children. They must become involved 
in the total community about them. ‘ 


5. Housing—Realizing that the family uni’ 
is the basic unit in our society, we musi 
change our attitudes in making availabli 
housing to our citizenry. A Task Force ant 
housing conferences have discussed this prob: 
lem. It is said a person must earn $8,500 i 
order to qualify for a N.H.A. loan. Where doe. 
this leave those people in Poverty? If peopl 
in poverty could acquire a home, the pride 0 
such ownership will encourage them + 
improve their well-being to an even greate 
extent. More efforts must be made by gov 
ernments to eliminate land speculation b 
land assembly. Monies should be made availe 
ble from the Canada Pension Plan and privat) 
pension plans at a better rate of interest fc 


ed for a longer period of time, e.g. up 
years, as in Australia. The setting of rents f¢ 
low rental housing should be changed to giv 
low-income workers some incentive © 1) 
increase their incomes. Changes in the buil 
ing code, new products and methods in buil 
ing homes and the provision of servic! 
should be studied by government agencies ( 
private industry. Municipalities should } 
encouraged to provide more residences fi 
senior citizens. 

6. Credit Unions and Co-operatives—The 
organizations founded among poor people @ 
playing their role to some extent yet. 


tppears that such self-help groups are tolerat- 
‘d by government but not encouraged. We 
pncourage our Eskimo people to do things 
‘0-operatively but wherever there may be a 
‘onflict with “free enterprise”, nothing is 
lone to encourage the development of co- 
peratives. Sometimes we feel the leaders of 
uch social movements have lost sight of their 
eal purpose. Governments should encourage 
je development of the credit union and co- 
'perative movements by having specific gOv- 
mment departments to encourage people 
mith low incomes to organize and become 
hembers of such groups. Credit unions and 
d-operatives already established should be 
equired to educate their members on con- 
amer affairs and to make a sincere effort to 
elp people on low-incomes become members 
‘ their movement. The defenders of our free 
aterprise system should not oppose this type 
f self-help for those in poverty as they will 
ecome an asset to all in our society. 


7. Present Social Security Programs—There 
le some responsible people that consider 
vesent Social Welfare legislation as “free 
uff”. Over 50% of said monies is raised by 
yecial taxes while another 30% is from 
aployee-employer contributions. Monies 
‘ised for workmen’s compensation, unem- 
Oyment insurance, Canada pension plan, 
‘ovincial hospitalization, provincial medical 
‘re and old age security are a form of pre- 
lid insurance that places an unwarranted 
laden on the low income groups. 


We support a complete review of our pres- 
«t social security programs with a view of 
feater co-ordination between all programs. It 
ihoped that said programs will be geared to 
{2 cost-of-living to assure those people on 
fed incomes will not move further down the 
€ 
g 


Momic scales. All private pension plans 
ould have clauses to give retirees increases 
é the cost-of-living rises. 
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A greater liaison should be established 
between administrators of manpower, unem- 
ployment insurance and welfare agencies to 
assure each citizen that the most is being 
done when he or she is in distress. 


8. Taxation—We urge a complete revamp- 
ing of our taxation systems based on the 
Carter Commission Report. People should be 
allowed enough income to maintain oneself 
and family prior to being required to pay 
taxes. Serious consideration should be given 
to the negative income tax as suggested by 
Mr. Reuben Baetz, Executive Director of the 
Canadian Welfare Council. 


Conclusion 


Senator, your task is not an easy one. We 
do hope our submission will be of some value 
in your final conclusions. 

May we leave with you the motto of the 
International Labour Organization which was 
founded in 1919 with Canada as a founding 
member, ‘Poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere.” 


Respectively submitted 
New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour 
Paul LePage 
President 
Gregory Murphy 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Ist Vice-President 
Rolland Blanchette—Edmundston 
Vice-President— 
Phillip D. Booker—Fredericton 
J. Eric Pitre—Bathurst 
Frederick D. Hodges—Saint John 
Timothy McCarthy—Newcastle 
Chester McNair—Dalhousie 
Alvin Blakely—Moncton 
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APPENDIX “B” 


SUBMISSION TO 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
POVERTY 
by 
THE CANADIAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
ASSOCIATION 
FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
CHAPTER 


The Fredericton, New Brunswick Chapter of 
the Canadian Civil Liberties Association 
appreciates the invitation to appear before 
this Special Senate Committee on Poverty. 
The Canadian Civil Liberties Association has 
submitted an elegant and comprehensive 
brief to this Committee in April of this year. 
We in the Fredericton Chapter are here today 
to restate the recommendations of the brief 
and to take this opportunity to draw those 
points to the attention of the public of New 
Brunswick. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Canadian Civil Liberties Association 
requests the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty to recommend the following: 
1) a system of federal grants to promote 
all over Canada a more equal and sub- 
stantial level of legal aid service in civil 
and criminal matters. 
2) a federal-provincial investigation of 
legal problems of indigent areas under an 
all-service legal aid scheme and, in the 
meantime, some federally-funded store- 
front legal clinics on a demonstration 
project basis. 
3) the reform of our bail laws to provide 
that all accused persons are entitled to 
their freedom pending trial, unless the 
Crown can satisfy the court that the 
accused is not likely to appear for his 
trial, or that his freedom will endanger 
public safety. 
4) a mandatory system of reasonable 
instalments for the payment of criminal 
fines. 
5) more. effective federal review of the 
requirement for welfare appeal proce- 
dures in those provinces receiving federal 
welfare funds. 


6) an effective federal initiative to pro- 
mote in those provinces receiving federal 
welfare funds, the following additional 
minimum standards of procedural fair- 
ness: 
a) the payment of a welfare allowance 
will not enable welfare officers without 
a proper warrant to compel access to 
the homes of welfare recipients. | 
b) no one will suffer a denial, adverse 
variation, suspension or cancellation of 
a welfare benefit unless he has a rea- 
sonable opportunity to present his case 
before the decision is made. 
c) welfare appeal boards will be com- 
posed predominantly of people from 
outside the present and former ranks 
of welfare administrations. re 
d) welfare appeal boards and welfare 
departments will be structurally sepa- 
rate and have separate legal counsel. 
e) welfare appeal boards will publish 
their judgments with names deleted. 
f) a major educational programme will 
be undertaken to more adequately 
inform welfare recipients, welfare 
administrators and the public regarding 
the rights and duties in the welfare 
law. 


7) a federal-provincial investigation 0! 
the legal right of effective non-violen* 
dissent in Canada. . 
8) the development of a formula t 
extend tax-deductible status to pressur¢ 
activities and organizations for and of thé 
poor. 
9) consideration of independent grant 
giving machinery to provide public fund: 
for organizational activity aimed at the 
relief of poverty. 


We wish to make two specific comments 
Firstly, we wish to draw your attention to thi 
following paragraph which appeared on page 
four of the CCLA Brief: 


‘Although the province of New Brunswick ha 
committed itself to the principle of enacting : 
legal aid plan, at present it does little mor! 
than pay the defence of poor prisoners Es 

| 


are indicted or committed for trial in } 
restricted number of serious offences.’ ( 


| 


Poveriy 


We believe that the actions of both the gov- 
rmment and the legal profession have been 
ess than constructive in implementing some 
orm of legal aid. The present foolish position 
if both parties indicates less of an interest in 
erving the public than in maintaining an 
atransigent public posture. The situation in 
lew Brunswick is as deplorable as the brief 
mplies. 

econdly, we believe that the idea of legal aid 
linics is essential to social justice in Canada 
| 
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as a whole and New Brunswick in particular. 
We are presently investigating the provision 
of a legal aid clinic in Fredericton. We have 
been able to secure the active support of 
several young lawyers in the city to provide 
the necessary expertise. The clinic could per- 
form the type of demonstration outlined in 
the CCLA Brief, 


‘The poor must get equal treatment under 
existing laws and equal access to the pro- 
cesses which change the law’. 
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BRIEF TO 
THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
POVERTY 
SENATOR DAVID CROLL, CHAIRMAN 
; BY 
THE EDITORS OF THE MYSTERIOUS 
EAST 


August 6, 1970 
Moncton, New Brunswick 


I’m lookin’ for a job with honest pay, 
And I ain’t gonna be treated this way. 
—Woody Guthrie 


I. What we are not talking about 

The Mysterious East has always maintained 
a strong interest in civil liberties, and it 
strongly supports both the brief of the nation- 
al executive of the Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association presented to you some time ago, 
and that of the Fredericton chapter, which 
you have just heard. The rubric of civil liber- 
ties, however, has reasonably obvious limits, 
and we wish to adress ourselves this morning 
to some wider topics. 


Our emphasis on wider topics, however, 
does not imply that we are not concerned 
about particular aspects of Canadian society 
which operate to the detriment of the poor. 
Quite the contrary. On the topic of housing, 
for instance, we would cheerfully argue that 
private ownership of land and uncontrolled 
speculation in it are probably no longer defen- 
sible. In the city of Fredericton, for example, 
a developed lot costs something in the neigh- 
bourhood of $8,000 to $10,000; with a $15,000 
house the payments on a 90 per cent mort- 
gage at prevailing rates of interest would be 
over $200.00 per month —a price few working 
men can pay. It is time we recognized that 
urban land, at least, is a public resource. 
Public ownership of urban land would also 
have implications for the provision of parks 
and other recreational facilities, which in 
turn would have an obviously beneficial effect 
on the quality of life of the urban poor. 


Again, since most of the people who pro- 
duce The Mysterious East are involved direct- 
ly in education, we reliquish with reluc- 
tance the opportunity to make some sharp 
comments about the class bias of the educa- 


tional system across the country. It is clear, 
for instance, that universities by and large 
serve Canadian elite groups, and that they 
represent a large expenditure of public funds 
in a fashion which by no means represents 
value for money so far as the working-class 
public is concerned, or indeed so far as the 
public at large is concerned. “Check any uni- 
versity catalog,” says John Holt in The 
Underachieving School, “and see how many 
courses you can find on such questions as 
Peace, Poverty, Race, Environmental Pollu- 
tion and so on.” Though formal courses may 
not be the best approach to such topics, we 
contend it is clear that in such areas lie our 
greatest needs as a society. The universities 
do little to satisfy those needs. | 


We might talk about the law, and the fact 
that our antiquated bail procedures and pay- 
the-fine-or-go-to-jail statutes seem almost to 
be a deliberate attempt to see that criminal 
convictions won’t, in most cases, hurt the 
well-to-do very much—though we note with 
pleasure the prospect of some reforms in 
these matters. And we find it impossible tc 
resist the temptation to speak now, just for ¢ 
moment, about public transportation, particu: 
larly in the Atlantic Provinces, where the 
attitudes of railway management and govern: 
ment policy seem to be at their very worst. Ir 
Atlantic Canada, a family without a car i) 
practically immobilized—and of course th 
poor can’t afford much in the line of a cat 
Nor do we believe that car ownership and us) 
should be encouraged—for reasons of ecolog: 
and urban planning, among others. 


For example, consider the man who want 
to travel from Fredericton to Halifax. If h 
goes by Canadian National, he must take / 
bus leaving at 10:10 am. for Newcastle, ove’ 
a hundred miles away. Arriving in Newcastl 
at 2:30, he catches the train, which arrive 
in Halifax at 9:30. For a trip of less tha 
three hundred miles, he has spent nearl 
twelve hours. The cost is $10.50 to $12.2( 
depending on the day of the week on whic 
he travels. To transact a day’s business—lool 
ing, let us say, for employment—he mu: 
spend two nights in a hotel and two days 0 
the road. A round trip is going to cost th 
best part of sixty dollars—for one man. | 


_ By Canadian Pacific he leaves at 7:40 a.m. 
by bus, transfers to the train an hour later 
for the hour-long trip to Saint J ohn; transfers 
from the train to the ferry by taxi (included 
in the fare); transfers from the ferry to the 
rain in Digby at 2:00; and reaches Halifax at 
3:15. This safari costs him $14.65. The consid- 
erations about hotels and the like still apply. 


_ By bus, he leaves Fredericton at 11:00 p.m., 
aits in the bus terminal in Saint John from 
12:45 to 3:15 am—an experience few mem- 
vers of this Senate Committee, we suspect, 
vould willingly undergo—and arrives in 
Amherst at 6:25, where he waits for his con- 
ecting bus until 7 :35; he reaches Halifax at 
1:15 the morning after he started. It has 
aken him over twelve hours—and the cost is 
cool $15.85, not to mention a night’s sleep. 


| By Air Canada he can leave at 6:35 a.m., 
rriving in Halifax, after stops in Saint John 
nd Moncton, at 8:40 (There is One direct 
ight daily, at 5:25 p.m.) Though the fare is 
19.00, with another $3.50 for limousines, the 
iving on hotels and meals makes flying com- 
stitive econcmically with surface transport— 
id it is certainly much less exhausting and 
dpleasant. 


‘There is one other option: he can rent a 
ir. Avis charges $13.00 a day and 13¢ a mile, 
‘us a drop-off charge of $15.00 if the car 
vesn’t come from Halifax and you don’t 
turn it. The cost is $52.00 without the drop- 
' charge, and $67.00 with it, taking 300 
les as a round figure to work with. 

(One is reminded of the carload of tourists, 
‘pelessly lost, asking a Midwestern farmer 
'w to get to Chicago. After a long pause, the 
mer replied, “I don’t think there’s any way 
lu can get to Chicago from here.” 


These conditions in the matter of transpor- 
lion are scandalous. It is almost literally 
¢ that the Maritimer who doesn’t own a 


| 
| 


' stays home. For the man who can’t afford 
tar, there is really only one way to get to 
lifax: to hitch-hike, which is, after all, a 
‘m of begging. 

Yne could go on indefinitely with particular 
) 


tes such as these. But many other compe- 
t groups will be calling your attention to 
m, and we have already discussed many of 
‘in back issues of The Mysterious East. A 
iplete file of the magazine is being deposit- 
with the Committee as an appendix to this 
of, 
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II. What we are talking about 


Maritime poverty is closely related to Mari- 
time unemployment, characteristically several 
percentage points higher than elsewhere in 
Canada—and _ to Maritime underemployment 
as in the case of marginal farms and subsist- 
ence fishing. The usual response to Maritime 
economic conditions is to suggest rapid and 
intensive industrialization of the region, con- 
solidation of population into a few urban cen- 
tres, and a general pattern of development 
Similar to that of, say, southern Ontario. 


In our judgment, such a model is almost 
criminally foolish. 


In the first place, it is inhumane. Maritime 
life centres around a few basic activities such 
as farming, fishing and woodcutting. Maritime 
social life lays heavy emphasis on the family, 
the small community, the values of a relaxed 
life close to nature. And though family cash 
incomes are often low, many Maritimers in 
the past have been able to grow some vegeta- 
bles, raise some animals, do the work around 
their homes themselves, and in general live 
decent, self-respecting lives on imcomes which 
in an urban context would be a sick joke. In 
our view, to disrupt such established and in 
many ways satisfying life-styles without a 
clearly preferable alternative is irresponsible, 
We are not convinced that better alternatives 
have in fact been offered. 


In the second place, the rationale for indus- 
trial development, particularly on the part of 
provincial governments seems leaky on even a 
cursory examination. In order to attract 
industries, our governments have offered 
lavish tax and cash incentives, among other 
things. These incentives must be paid for by 
the tax money of the already-improverished 
Maritime citizen. If the industries succeed, 
they do not carry their share of the tax load 
nor do they plow their profits into the Mari- 
time community. And if they fail, the provin- 
cial government normally bails them out. The 
heavy-water plant in Nova Scotia is a classic 
case in point. Our calculation is that if the 
Nova Scotia government had paid the plant’s 
potential 190 employees $60,000 per annum 
each, just as a handout, the consequences for 
the provincial treasury would have been less 
catastrophic than going ahead with the plant, 
The scheme’s New York promotor, however, 
carried off about four million dollars from the 
venture. 


In the third place, the “industrialization” 
model is based on the premise that Maritim- 
ers want to live in a down-east version of 
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Ontario. An alternative way of looking at it 
would be to say that most proposals to eradi- 
cate poverty tacitly assume that the goal of 
such proposals must be to integrate the poor 
into the mainstream of North American life. 


We must ask, however, whether the disad- 
vantaged do wish, or should wish, to be inte- 
grated into a society whose chief flowers seem 
to be the ticky-tacky boxes and chrome-plat- 
ed monsters which cover the continent from 
Halifax ito Los Angeles; whose goals can 
apparently only be formulated in economic 
terms; whose idea of entertainement is I Love 
Lucy, and whose idea of art is a K-Mart 
reproduction of Norman Rockwell. How many 
of us are really happy with a society whose 
gross national product is one-third garbage, a 
society which views as human necessities 
such products as electric shoe polishers, flor- 
al-patiterned toilet paper and vaginal deodo- 
rants, a_ society whose economic system 
apparently depends for its health on war and 
waste? What have the poor ever done to us 
that we should wish to inflict such things on 
them? 


In our view, it is a gross irony that govern- 
ments continue to try to convert the Mari- 
times into another extension of the North 
American neon jungle at just the point in 
time at which that jungle is under attack 
from a wide variety of its citizens who have 
come to recognize that it serves only the 
needs of puwer-hungry politicians and corpo- 
rate bondholders. The affluent society, it 
seems clear, does not speak to human needs; 
and the young it produces are often inclined 
to enter a kind of voluntary poverty as hip- 
pies and drop-outs. Refugees from Central 
Canada and the United States are moving 
into the Maritimes in considerable numbers 
not because they believe it will become 
another New Jersey or Ontario, but because 
they hope it won't; they hope it will remain 
a decentralized region in which individual 
people relate to one another as individuals. 


Does this mean we believe it is good to be 
poor? 

Certainly not; that view is both callous and 
patronizing. What we do believe, however, is 
that a proper distribution of existing wealth 
would more than adequately care for the 
aspirations of the existing population of 
Canada. We therefore feel that the most 
urgent need. in regard to poverty is a guaran- 
teed annual income based on the principle of 
the negative income tax and financed through 
much heavier taxation of corporations and 
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upper-income individuals. We see no reason 
to think that under existing conditions any 
Canadian requires for his needs more than, 
say, $30,000 per year, and we see no reason 
for the rate of taxation not to reach 100 per 
cent at that level of income. ‘ 


Ill. What we are all going to have to talk 
about 


In our opinion, any plan for the future 
social development of Canada—and any seri: 
ous attempt to eradicate the miseries of pov: 
erty requires nothing less than a revision 0 
the structure of our society, which makes us 
skeptical that a Senate Committee can have 
any very significant results—must take int 
account the following influences. | 


1. The traditions and culture of the com 
munity. In New Brunswick, for instance, th 
community in part defines its identity by ref 
erence to a live cultural tradition most cleark 
preserved in such events as the Miramich 
Folk Song Festival. In our view, the replace 
ment of such cultural values by Don Messe 
and Ed Sullivan is not adequately compensat 
ed by mere material wealth. The music of th 
Miramichi is an outgrowth and a constar 
reminder of the experience of the people wh 
live there. By that experience one measure 
the significance of one’s own life, guided b 
the values earlier generations have evolved i 
coming to grips with that particular enviror 
ment. To be cast adrift in the twentieth-cer 
tury wasteland without such a sense of one 
origins is to substitute spiritual poverty fc 
material poverty. 


2. Automation, Increasingly few people a 
required to sustain and expand production; 
follows tkerefore that large numbers | 
people can expect to be more or less perm: 
nently unemployed in the future. Since une? 
ployment normally runs significally higher 
our region than elsewhere, we are obliged 
contemplate future rates of unemployment 
truly staggering dimensions. 

3. The ecological crisis. In the future, V 
will have to ask some hard questions abo 
our attitude to nature, our prodigal approa 
to non-renewable resources, our general wi 
ingness recklessly to tamper with delice 
ecological processes. Once again, the effect 
any serious attempt to deal with pollution 
bound to be a drop in the’ gross natior 
product. Population will have to be stabiliz 
thus ending the constant expansion of mé 
kets. More profits will have to go into effluc 
control: property taxes may well be forced 
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) pay for sewage treatment and recycling of 
arbage. Some marginal industrial operations 
lay well have to close, and indefinite eco- 
omic growth will no longer be a reasonable 
jective, since much of the production on 
hich growth is based squanders the finite 
sources of our small and crowded planet. 


4. The erosion of Canadian independence. 
e@ see no reason to believe that American 
pitalism will ever place people before prof- 
3; and even if it does it is unlikely to place 
madian people before American profits. An 
onomy largely owned by American-based 
ulti-national corporations is therefore 
nost certainly an insuperable barrier to 
nadian social development of any serious 
ad. More simply, one cannot improve the 
nomic condition of Canadians unless one 
trols the Canadian economy. Without eco- 
mic independence there is little point in 
mulating social policy. 


). Finally, we wish to draw the Committee’s 
ention to the total failure of our social 
tem to provide Significant incentives for 
vice to the public good. A strictly volun- 
r operation like The Mysterious East, for 
lance, cannot even survive on a long-term 
is unless it can be made economically 
fitable. Yet it was not set up to serve 
nomic needs; it was set up to serve human 
ds. The sage of Social Credit, Réal 
uette, once commented that when we need 
ridge in one of our towns, we do not ask 
ther we have the men and the materials 
the social need: we ask whether we have 
money. Though we are hardly willing to 
> the time of day to Social Credit, we do 
eve Mr. Caouette’s example does indicate 
Way human and community needs are 
tantly subordinated to economic consider- 
ns; and we do believe a society based on 
1 a scale of priorities is fundamentally 
pable of dealing with the issues which 
confront us. 


the Atlantic region, there is all kinds of 
< to be done. Who will restore some of 
graceful buildings of our colonial past? 
€gal aid clinics, the anti-pollution groups, 
sducational alternatives, the human rights 
nizations? Who will run newspapers and 
) stations oriented towards people and 
heeds rather than towards business and 
rtising? Who will foster the small enter- 
S—specialized boatbuilding, for instance 
Which Maritimes can excel? Our social 
m offers no incentives for this kind 
vork, just as our economic system has 
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totally failed to provide housing 
people. 


for working 


“T’m looking for a job with honest pay,” 
sang Woody Guthrie. Yet in tomorrow’s 
Canada, jobs in the traditional sense are 
going to be increasingly difficult to find; in 
any case Guthrie’s cry is really for a role in 
the world which offers him reasonable securi- 
ty and self-respect. In our view, the time has 
come to make some dramatic moves towards 
a new kind of society. One of the most obvi- 
ously valuable innovations would be to break 
the iron connection between employment and 
income; to provide an income for every 
Canadian and thus to free each of us, if we 
are prepared to live on a relatively low guar- 
anteed income, to do what we think it is 
valuable to do. Those who argue that a guar- 
anteed annual income will produce a gener- 
ation of bums are no democrats; in the last 
analysis they do not trust their fellow-citizens 
to make wise choices about how to spend 
their time. Those who value economic 
rewards will no doubt wish to continue pur- 
suing them. But others who have different 
priorities will be able to do what they think it 
valuable to do—community organizing, anti- 
pollution work, poetry or pottery. 


And for the poor, the guaranteed annual 
income has two major advantages. In the first 
place it supplies—obviously—an income on 
which they can live with at least a modicum 
of dignity. More important, it leaves their 
fates and their futures largely under their 
Own control as individuals. If they wish to 
take on the characteristics of the middle class, 
they can. But if they reject that style of 
life—as it seems to us they very reasonably 
might—they are at liberty to do so without 
paying the terrible penalties of overcrowding, 
malnutrition, disease and despair. 


For Canadian society as a whole, the 
advantages of the guaranteed annual income 
are self-evident. In the first place, the moral 
health of the nation would be greatly 
enhanced. Costly and cumbersome welfare 
programmes could be eliminated. Much of the 
potentially violent frustration in our social 
fabric could be alleviated, and a great deal of 
personal and _ social creativity could be 
released. We have seen, in the United States, 
that in relation to issues such as those of 
peace and racism, unsatisfied aspirations can 
result in internal conflicts which threaten to 
rip the society apart. The refusal of English- 
Canadians to extend true equality to their 
cophone brothers threatens the unity of 
our own country. Over the long term it is 
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reasonable to expect any deprived minority to 
react violently to the denial of its dignity. As 
Guthrie goes on to say, “I ain’t gonna be 
treated this way.” 


IV. Why we shouldn’t be saying anything at 
all. 


We are not convinced, however, that we 
have any business at all appearing before this 
Committee. You ought to be hearing from 
people in poverty, not from middle-class aca- 
demics, however concerned the academics 
may be. But no unemployed man who has 
been systematically made to feel worthless 
and incompetent—which is what the spiritual 
aspect of poverty principally consists in—is 
going to come here before so august a body as 
a Senate Committee and tell you what he 
thinks, why no one will hire him, how his 
family is suffering, and how inadequate he 
feels. 


We must confess as well to some doubts 
about the attitudes of certain members of the 
Committee itself. On April 22, 1969, in one of 
your hearings, Senator Fournier had this to 
say to Dr. David McQueen, Director of the 
Economic Council of Canada: 

I.. believe that our easy access to social 
assistance has increased the numbers of 
so-called poor in Canada by thousands. . .I 
know as a fact that a great number of 
so-called poor today are drawing much 
more money than you stated in your 
report...To me, welfare assistance has 
become the curse of the country. . At will 
be wasted effort to throw more money to 
people who cannot control their expen- 
ses... there is a class of people across 
Canada now abusing all these things- 
...people who refuse to work but 
have the ability to do so...they have it 
made so fat and nice that they say they 
cannot afford to work. By staying home 
they can draw $50 to $60 a week whereas 
by working they only draw $70 or $75. 
We have thousands of these people across 
the country, and the situation is getting 
bad. This is really chewing up the 
country. 


Senator Fournier’s moralizing and superior 
tone does not mark him as a man listening 
carefully in an attempt to understand the 
problems. And there is a sequel to this epi- 
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sode. When a New Brunswicker of our 
acquaintance wrote a Member of Parliament 
whom he respected in order to obtain a tran- 
script of the Senator’s remarks—it is signifi- 
cant that he did not choose to expose his 
interest to Senator Fournier—the latter was 
passed on to the Senator, whose reply reads. 
in part, as follows: 
May I suggest that before your reply both 
factual and penetrating, you take a shart 
look at the abuses and waste of socia 
welfare money in your own and mine 
the Province of New Brunswick. If yot 
have an answer to justify such abuses 
you as a responsible man...will hav 
enough respect to sign your own com 
ment and will not have it done by som 
irresponsible radical who is probably nov 
abusing the tax payer’s money under thi 
pretext of welfare. 


Mr. Chairman, how can we take seriously | 
Committee on Poverty which contains mem 
bers with prejudices as extravagant as these 
Or is our suspicion of Senator Fournier’ 
frame of mind simply a consequence of ou 
irresponsible radicalism? 


Finally, since it is our impression that th 
chief criticism of this Committee has beer 
from the start, that it was not getting out an 
meeting the people about whom it was oster 
sible concerned, we have one final recomme! 
dation. It is that each member of the Commi 
tee put on a set of old clothes, take 
five-dollar bill, and disappear for a week int 
a city with which he is not particularly fami 
iar and if possible a city in which the major 
ty language is not his own; or, alternativel 
that he travel six or eight hundred miles ¢ 
his five dollars. Then come back and listen | 
the Boards of Trade, the Home and Scho 
Associations, the well-intentioned middl 
class academics. After living poor for a we 
you may know—as they don’t—which parts 
their presentations should be taken with 
grain of salt. 


Respectfully submitted, 


The Mysterious East 
Robert Compbell 
Russel Hunt 
Donald Cameron 
Contributing Editors 
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APPENDIX “D” 


BRIEF PRESENTED TO: 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON 


POVERTY 
BY: 
GREATER MONCTON COMMUNITY CHEST 
INC. 


923 ST. GEORGE STREET, MONCTON, N.B. 
AUGUST 6, 1970 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


There are four ways to solve social problems 
in this country. They are through the: federal 
government, provincial and local govern- 
ments, the free enterprise system and the 
“whole field of voluntarism”’. 


Citizen leaders are seeking ways to increase 
the effectiveness of health and welfare pro- 
grams in dealing with human problems. 


They recognize that the solution of these 
problems is essential to the well-being of the 
nation. 


[The problems of people are found in the local 
community and must be dealt with in the 
ocal community. Both governmental and 
voluntary resources must be mobilized for a 
s0operative attack upon these problems. This 
requires planning and action by local com- 
munity leaders and governments, and the 
people directly affected. 


Past efforts have been inadequate despite the 
vast sums expended and an extensive prolif- 
ration of both voluntary and governmental 
agencies. New concepts of removing the 
auses must replace old concepts of relieving 
he results of social ill, particularly poverty. 
The G.M.C.C. recommends a “mobilization 
rogram of all resources, both public and pri- 
vate involving citizens both young and old”. 
This mobilization program to be named “Hu- 
nan resources corporation” which would be 
he principal anti-poverty agency, serving as 
consultant and auditor, to work with guid- 
ince, group recreation, counselling, work pro- 
rams and job assistance. 


“OMPOSED OF— 


(1) Government and private agencies and 
epresenting the grass roots involvement of 


volunteers of all agencies with particular 
emphasis upon young people, and retired men 
and women. 


(2) Organized labour could be a success 
factor. 


(3) Representatives of the poor (the recipi- 
ents) and low income families. 


The Whole concept of participation by those 
on the receiving end of welfare is, of course, 
a new one. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


(1) To extend government services more 
intensively to resident of blighted areas, in 
cooperation with area residents; 


(2) To strengthen existing programs and 
develop new approaches to the reduction of 
drug addiction and other anti-social behavi- 
our manifestations; 


(3) To support financially essential volun- 
tary services that build character, promote 
health, and preserve individual dignity and 
family solidarity; 


(4) To support new and innovated services 
aimed at breaking the poverty cycle; 


(5) To enable established agencies—govern- 
ment and private—to achieve more nearly 
their full service potential by special govern- 
ment grants recommended by the united 
fund; 


(6) To provide an effective coalition of citi- 
zen planning and decision-making to bring 
maximum community influence to bear on the 
adequacy, efficiency, coordination and econo- 
my of both voluntary and governmental 
social welfare programs; 


(7) To enable agencies with programs more 
relevant to current human needs to immedi- 
ately achieve their service potential—includ- 
ing more intensive extension of services to 
people in greatest need—by closing the gap 
between valid requirements and _ present 
levels of united fund and other support; 


(8) To maintain an effective level of ser- 
vices which build character and self-reliance, 
promote physical and mental health, offset 
despair, tragedy disaster, and preserve 
individual dignity and family solidarity. 
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This could be an exciting package of special 
services, which demonstrates what can be 
accomplished when governmental and private 
agencies and recipients cooperate in a team 
effort. 


PROPOSED ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


1. Motivating complacent, uninterested and 
unproductive people. 


2. Participating in moves to form broader 
coalition of concerns. 


3. Community involvement—individual 
citizens helping others face to face. 


4. Realizing all savings possible through 
increased management efficiency and shifting 
funds from outdated programs. 


Nothing can dissolve an individual human 
problem more effectively than the willingness 
of one person to involve himself voluntarily, 
persistently and sensitively in helping some- 
one else ta help himself, and the life of the 
person who helps can be enriched as much as 
the lives of those to whom he extends the 
hand of brotherhood. 
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No person can develop his own ability fully 
if he tries to live for himself alone. No one 
can realize his full potential unless he joins in 
voluntary cooperative effort for the common 
good. 

Governments, private agencies and citizens 
can help to give every canadian that oppor- 
tunity by working as team leaders in resolv- 
ing the greatest crisis this nation has ever 
faced. 

It is recognized that there will never be a 
100 per cent solution to breaking the poverty 
cycle, but the aforegoing suggestions, if 
implemented, would have a distinct bearing 
on reducing the number affected by poverty. 


PRESENTED BY: 


GREATER MONCTON COMMUNITY CHEST 
INC. 
R. S. Dickie, President 
E. K. Robb, Chairman budget 
and Admissions Committee 
Mrs. M. H. McKie, Executive 
Director 
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APPENDIX “E” 


EXPERIMENTS 
IN 
PARTICIPATION 
by 
NICOLE MAILHOT 
RODRIGUE PELLETIER 
ANDRE BOUDREAU 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGIST 
GROUP INSTRUCTOR 
PRESIDENT 
SONSEIL REGIONAL D’AMENAGEMENT 
DU NORD-EST 
(CRAN) 
Regional Northeast Development Council) 
BATHURST, N.B. 
1970 
senators: 


The numerous briefs you have received to 
ate have undoubtedly informed you better 
han we can on the situation of the poor in 
anada. The report that CRAN is submitting 
) you today probably cannot be defined as a 
rief in the same sense as the others; the 
ontext in which CRAN is presently develop- 
1g prevents it from devoting its energies to 
fficial publications. 


We want to stress one theme here; namely, 

Participation by the less fortunate in the 
lution of their own problems”. With this 
od in view, we are submitting a document 
on CRAN and its experience in the past 5 
ears. 


The background of the CRAN movement 
ears witness of the government’s negative 
titude; our provincial government looks 
skance when the poor try to organize. (Re: 
etter from the Premier). Even before the 
fovincial government took an official stand, 
fessure was brought to bear on us not to 
mmence our work among the less fortunate 
asses. It is much easier to manipulate people 
ho are not informed, who are not aware of 
leir problems. Such manipulations is being 
cercised on the people in many ways, for 
cample, the written press. 


We would like to make a recommendation 
you; after you have completed your 
search, give the real experts on poverty, the 


poor themselves, an opportunity to be 
informed, to be activated, to participate in the 
decisions which concern them. In practice, 
this would mean, in our opinion; if you are 
sincere in your task, help us find funds to 
continue informing, activating, and encourag- 
ing the people of northeastern N.B. to 
participate. 


André Boudreau 


President and General 
Director of CRAN 


What CRAN has done so far 


Until just recently the people of New Brun- 
swick were not aware or were uninterested in 
the major problem that CRAN calls “The 
Utter Poverty” in our rich society, and have 
neglected to establish programs to checkmate 
this scourge which affects us all. The latest 
report of the Economic Council of Canada (41 
p. 100) lays bare the situation of the poor in 
the country. How many of those people are 
from N.B. If the poverty line is drawn at the 
unbelievable income of $3000 per year per 
family of 3, for Canada, how many $$ per 
year per family would it be in N.B. What can 
we affirm for N.B.? CRAN is certain that the 
poor will no longer passively accept their 
condition. They are going to ask for a more 
equitable distribution of goods and services 
among all groups of society. Our govern- 
ments, our welfare professionals, have been 
slow in meeting the needs of the poor, or 
even the needs of all the fringe groups, but in 
CRAN’s opinion this situation is without a 
doubt already in the process of change. 


Our local committees, our social activators, 
the chairman of our local committees, our 
directors, as well as our regional executive 
now demand that welfare experts reflect on 
the possibility of becoming committed to new 
avenues and of adopting new concepts which 
may overcome the wide discrepancy between 
the needs of the less fortunate and the availa- 
bility of services. 


Several poor people participating in CRAN 
want to work personnally in improving their 
situation. The persons in charge of CRAN are 
aware of these facts but social activation 
must spur the people on so that a portion will 
acquire a social conscience. 
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CRAN’s service covers a wide population; it 
is responsible for 89,000 persons and it is 
dealing with 10,500 people at present, 6,127 of 
whom come from the lower socio-economic 
classes, in addition to various fringe groups. 
Approximately ten per cent (4,200) of our 
participants should get immediate attention 
from the Welfare Department. Our local com- 
mittees have long lists of people who would 
like to participate in CRAN’s activities in 
order to help themselves. But in their present 
circumstances they cannot join, owing to a 
lack of free participation, constant uncertain- 
ty about an ever threatened budget, a short- 
age of activators, and a feeling of dependence 
too often demonstrated by participants with 
regard to the government bar them from 
joining CRAN. But there is still a fairly sub- 
stantial number of participants who need 
immediate assistance and activation. It simply 
is not offered to them because they have to 
choose between losing their social assistance 
or participating in CRAN. 


Step 1: Overcoming the inertia and fear in 
the community. 


To solve the problem, CRAN has already 
expressed its view. 


1. Overcome the community’s inertia by 
means of a social activation service. 


2. See to the development of socio-econom- 
ic committees by making them responsible 
and committed. 


3. Animate overall community participation 
activities in socio-economic development. 


CRAN’s experience since its inception ena- 
bles it to point out that the means adopted to 
help people depend on local needs, resources 
put at our disposal, the interest shown by 
various groups of participants and the accept- 
ance of change by the latter. To make the 
people’s participation in the socio-economic 
development plan effective, the regional coun- 
cil of northern N.B. maintains that it is abso- 
lutely essential to recognize the energies of 
the community, to see how that can be used 
to motivate people into action and to ensure 
that the people have participated and have 
wanted this change. In other words, those 
who no not have power express their anxie- 
ties and those who govern are at present 
attempting to stifle those concerns for fear 
that recognizing a problem for which they 
would be responsible will become an implicit 
criticism of their method of administration. 
The problems of the people in northern N.B. 
stem from a number of causes: exploitation 
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and intimidation of political patronage for too 
long, family problems, lack of adequate 
income, cost of living that is out of line, 
unemployment, injustice in the administration 
of social assistance, lack of suitable and con- 
structive means in socio-economic, and cul- 
tural activity and lack of organization in the 
recreational sector. Instead of criticizing 
others, blaming them for the emergence of 
problems, CRAN has called on volunteers for 
joint action in exploring means whereby 
these problems can be solved. 


CRAN’s action has resulted in participation 
in the northern N.B. development plan in 
1964, retraining courses in 1965, the creation 
of a fisherman’s association in 1965-66 and a 
federal-provincial agreement in 1966, social 
activation among the poor in 1967-68, a 
regional committee of the less fortunate since 
1968. This latter committee has received no 
money for its activities; its mandate is to 
analyse the problem of poverty in all its 
aspects and to take the appropriate measures, 
when necessary. Furthermore we point out 
the work done by CRAN for the road to 
resources and also the road from Allardville 
to the mines. The most recent steps taken by 
CRAN have been to ask for the establishment 
of an association for French-speaking people 
in the northeast, a foresters association, the 
setting up of nursery schools for 3 to 5 year- 
olds and adult up-grading courses. | 


Step 2—The development of social and eco- 
nomic committees 


These committees were developed after an 
analysis had been made of their own struc: 
tures in order to achieve unanimity and t¢ 
give direction to the action. CRAN’s socia’ 
activation service wants to foster a spirit 0: 
self-government among the people. This is 
why our activation service widened its i 
of action by stimulating intermediate bodies 
into assuming more responsibilities witl 
respect to their milieu, and to become com: 
mitted to the society surrounding them. Wi 
have made an effort to get our professionals 
our establishment more involved in the socio: 
economic development program. Wher 
CRAN’s work has had the greatest impact i! 
among the less fortunate classes, the youth 
the unemployed, those on social assistance 
bushworkers, fishermen and farmers. As fo 
the objectives of our local committees, righ 
from the outset, the participants have asket 
for an educational system that is more atten 
tive to needs. They have also brought to thi 
fore shortcomings in the social and economi 
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ectors where all the problems of the less 
ortunate are solved with social assistance. 
This warranted criticism has been echoed 
mong the poor: “The best way to prevent 
overty is for the poor to prevent it 
hemselves”’. 


The poor have asked that our governments 
lave confidence in the participants in CRAN 
nd encourage their autonomy instead of 
ttempting to integrate them into ready-made 
tructures. The poor want definite action; but 
hey alone cannot change the situation. They 
ave been able to crystallize an awareness of 
heir situation, through social activation; they 
re preparing to set up a housing cO-opera- 
ive, nursery schools in less fortunate areas, 
onsumers co-operatives. As for the youth, 
aey are dealing with recreational aspects and 
n employment co-operative, as well as an 
ssociation of unemployed young people. As 
1€ members of the group become better 
formed on the problems concerning them, 
1ey endeavour to pass this information on to 
le whole community, through the CRAN 
Ewspaper, correspondence, circulars, radio 
nd TV. CRAN’s liaison work program has 
ecome one of the main information and edu- 
ition channels for these committees because 
[ its social activation function. In turn, the 
articipants are convinced that a liaison work 
rogram was one of the best ways of chan- 
ailing the energies of a community towards 
solution of their problems. Another major 
jective of CRAN is to change the attitudes 
: the community as a whole by holding 
eetings, seminars, discussions, lectures, etc. 


ep 3: Collective action 


In view of the situation in northern N.B. 
id of our own interest in social activation, 
ir action has centred where the area partici- 
ints have felt the need for it in order to be 
ster and more effective. 


Social activation is pursuing the following 
als: 

(a) meeting all the participants in order 
to inform, activate and have them par- 
ticipate in social, cultural and economic 
changes. 

(b) activating them to make them respon- 
sible and involved in their own changes. 
(c) assessing their situation, problems and 
solution with them. 

(dq) drawing up solutions which will 
permit them to take various courses of 
action. 
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It is our intention to work with the partici- 
pants by taking anticipated preparatory (edu- 
cation) and intervention (activation) meas- 
ures, To this effect, we have a 
multi-professional service which assists 
CRAN and the committees in their work. We 
have a number of projects in progress: 


1. Co-operation and participation of the 
committees in an overall tourist development 
plan; 

2. up-grading less fortunate families; 


3. review of the federal-provincial agree- 
ment; 


4. training leaders; 

research on the labour force; 
socio-economic research; 

youth services; 

governed, governing services; 

. collective consultation; 

10. information service (CRAN newspaper); 


11. trouble-shooting service in the CRAN 
office at Bathurst. 


SOR ORS 


CONCLUSION 


The setting up of our committees in a com- 
munity of 89,000 people belonging to the 
middle and less fortunate classes has proved a 
powerful way of influencing and promoting 
action and community attitudes among the 
participants in socio-economic change. It is 
better that the people, the poor themselves, 
undertake changes in their way of life through 
their own organization rather than working 
through elected representatives who some- 
times feel embarrased or even threatened by 
the emergence of a grass-roots unanimity 
endeavouring to create a new commitment 
with regard to growth and development. 


The proposed improvement factors are new 
avenues for dialogue between the people and 
the means for engendering collective partici- 
pation on the part of those already concerned, 
without being involved to the same extent. 


In conclusion, is CRAN going to prosper and 
grow in strength and in wisdom? No one can 
actually predict what will befall it. It is 
strange that the government cuts CRAN’s 
budget, thus proving that it does not accept 
participation outside the political framework 
of their party. Now, however, increasingly 
numerous signs seem to tell us that an eco- 
nomic crisis is approaching, with higher 
unemployment and even harder times for the 
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poor. It is possible that the CRAN will be the 
way to activate the citizens into activities 
and programs for meeting local, regional and 
provincial needs. 

Co-operative Work 

Rodrigue Pelletier 

Mrs. Nicole Mailhot 

André Boudreau 


Summary of CRAN achievements since its 
inception 
Achievement, and in co-operation with: 


1. Ouellet intermediate 
bodies 

2. Socio-economic inquiry, provincial gov- 
ernment 


3. Manpower 
Manpower 


4. Review of federal-provincial agreement, 
provincial government and consulting agency 


5. Brief on radio and TV in the northeast, 
S.A.R. 


6. Adult retraining courses, regional inter- 
mediate bodies 


7. Road to resources, regional intermediate 
bodies NRDC, SAR 


8. CROP report, SAR and NRDC 


9. Adult education training courses, Bath- 
urst college 


inquiry, regional 


inquiry, Department of 
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10. Course for farmers, provincial govern- 
ment, Manpower office 

11. Nursery schools, SAR 

12. Leadership course, provincial govern- 
ment 

13. Adult courses, possible enrolment of 
550, request at Manpower office 

14. Individual up-grading in group, citizens 

15. Blueberries, N.D. des Erables, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Natural Resources 

16. Eel River Park, Bathurst Shippagan, 
Val Comeau, Ressources 

17, Fishermen’s professional Association, 
Fisheries Department 

18. Association of French-speaking people 
in the northeast, CRAN’s local committees 

19. Chambers of Commerce of three locali- 
ties, CRAN activators 

20. Northeast foresters union, NRDC 

21. Tourist project, CRANO-CRASE-NRDC 

22. Chaleur beach, Bathurst college Natural 
Resources 

23. Regional Development Committee 
departments concerned in the region 

24. Committees of the poor, social assist- 
ance recipients 

25. Restigouche and lower Gloucester travel 
exchanges, Department of the Secretary oi 
State 

26. C.A.R., provincial government officials 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter : Inman ’ ‘L 
Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois . 
Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll MeGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 
(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 
28, 1969: 
“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such Papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bé- 
lisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Mada- 
waska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, 
Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Regina, Sask., 
Monpay, August 17, 1970. 
Regina Public Library, 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.30 am. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman), Carter, Fergusson, 
Hastings, Inman, Pearson, Quart and Sparrow—(8). 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 


The following witnesses were heard: 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit Society: Mr. Grant Mitchell, Executive 
Director, Saskatchewan Water Resources; The Rev. Daniel Lucey, Parish Priest, 
Balgonie, Saskatchewan; Mr. Theodore Prefontaine, Executive Secretary, Con- 
seil de la Coopération de Saskatchewan; Mr. Eldon Anderson, Secretary, Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Credit Society; Mr. Wylie Simond, Student (Social 
Science), Executive Director, Poverty Committee. 


Mr. Elmer Laird, a farmer from Davidson, Saskatchewan. 
Regina Renters Council: Mr. W. Joe McKeown, Chairman. 


At 12.20 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 1.45 p.m. 


At 1.45 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman), Carter, Fergusson, 
Hastings, Inman, Pearson, Quart and Sparrow—(8). 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 


The following witnesses were heard: 

Seekers of Security (A Regina Welfare Group): Mrs. Margery Heath, 
President; Mrs. Shirley Campbell, Chairman, Publicity Committee; Mrs. Ruth 
A. McGill; Miss Reta Moran, Provincial Council of Women; Mr. Ray Moore; 
The Rev. Daniel Lucey, P.P. One person who did not wish to be named. 


The following briefs were ordered to be printed as appendices to these 
proceedings: 
Appendix “A”—Brief submitted by The Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit 
Society. 


Appendix “B”—Brief submitted by Mr. Elmer Laird, Davidson, Saskatch- 
ewan. 


Appendix “C”—Brief submitted by Regina Renters Council. 


Appendix “D”—Brief submitted by Seekers of Security Welfare Rights 
Group, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
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At 2.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.00 am. Tuesday, August 18, 
1970, in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 
ATTEST: 
Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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August 17, 1970, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
net this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
chair. 


The Chairman: In calling the meeting to 
rder I think I should introduce the senators 
n the committee. They are Senators Quart, 
Tastings, Sparrow, Pearson, Carter, Fergus- 
on, and Inman. 


Senators Pearson and Sparrow are native 
ons and are very useful members of our 
ommittee, as is Senator Hastings, who was 
orn and educated in Regina but made his 
access in Calgary. 


Both Senators Pearson and Sparrow are 
aditionally oriented to the rural concepts 
aid have a wide understanding of the prob- 
ms involved. Their talents will be very 
seful to us when we start on our report. 


Now, as far as Saskatchewan is concerned, 
@ have already heard the Minister of Wel- 
re for the province, the Honourable Cy 
cDonald. We heard him in May of this year 
| which time he made a formidable 
esentation. 


In Ottawa we heard the head of the Metis 
Sanization and we also heard from the 
dian Brotherhood. With the exception of the 
!-operative Group who are here today, our 
sponse from community organizations has 
t been overwhelming; in fact, it is more 
curate to say it has been disappointing. 
jat is not our fault. They were invited to 
pear and we gave ample notice in the 
ass. 


We have an awareness of Saskatchewan. 
own research people have been here a 
iple of times. We are aware of the fact that 
' province takes a hard look at the welfare 
‘about once a year. It should be commend- 
for hiring natives in the public service, for 
‘isting that a percentage of the native as 
ll as other poor be locally hired. 
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EVIDENCE 


We are also aware of the inadequate allow- 
ances, the differential between the north and 
the south, and the problems of finance which 
sometimes make those allowances necessary. 


Let me just put you in the picture a little. 
A year and a half ago we began our odyssey 
for the poor, to study poverty in its totality— 
not just housing, education, medical require- 
ments, welfare, but all matters and things 
which affect people in poverty. That study 
had not been previously undertaken in 
Canada. There are no texbooks on this and 
no precedents, and as a result of our study 
the public generally, and we particularly, will 
understand more fully the implications of 
poverty. 

As I said, we began our study a year and a 
half ago. We held hearings in Ottawa and 
then travelled across the country. We are now 
visiting the ninth province. We have only one 
more visit to make provincially and that will 
be in Quebec in two weeks’ time. 

When Parliament adjourned in June, 
instead of taking our holidays we decided to 
go out and visit with the poor and the pover- 
ty stricken during the months of July, August 
and September. We have been taking a week 
more or less in each province and then 
knocking off for a week to collect and assess 
the information that came to us. 


We started in the Province of Nova Scotia, 
when we went there and told people that we 
were the Special Senate Committee on Pover- 
ty, the immediate response was, “What com- 
mittee?” Well, that has changed. On our last 
visit we were asked to stay longer and see 
more of the province. We are in the home 
stretch now and time is our enemy. We want 
to complete our hearings by October. We 
have yet to hear from some national organi- 
zations which have recently asked to be 
heard. We will then have the very difficult 
and onerous task of preparing a meaningful, 
useful and an acceptable report which will 
contain a blue print for the eradication of 
poverty. 

In the course of our visits we have met a 
quiet, resentful minority who have been 
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entrapped in the system called “welfare” 
with its blood brother, poverty. That welfare 
system I speak of was made for another time, 
to serve in another day when we were all 
poor and conditions of living were different. 
Our national concept was more of an agricul- 
tural one than an industrial one. 


It was assembled hurriedly to meet the 
emergency of the great depression of the 
thirties and the best authorities here on that 
are Senator Pearson and myself because we 
were there. 


That system came to us in the thirties and 
is now 40 years old. At that time we were 
suffering from scracity. Today, we have the 
same system but now have problems of sur- 
pluses, the poor are still suffering from 
scarcity. 

The Province of Saskatchewan has a sur- 
plus of wheat and is a bit hard up for cash, 
but that problem will be straightened out in 
time. It is a different sort of problem, but it is 
a very potent one. 


Before our very eyes four generations have 
been ensnared within the welfare folds, and 
today 20 per cent of Canada’s population, 
some four million people, are below the pov- 
erty line as defined by the Economic Council 
of Canada. Saskatchewan is not at the top of 
the list as far as the percentage on poverty is 
concerned. Quebec has 30 per cent, Ontario 25 
per cent, and the Prairie Provinces 20 per 
cent. 


These people who are ensnared in welfare 
poverty are without hope and dignity. We 
have had four unproductive generations by 
persons who have not shared in the bounties 
of our economic, cultural and social lives. 
Welfare has become part of the bureaucratic 
establishment. It will be hard to dislodge 
because it has grown in size, in standing, in 
manpower and in importance. Some people 
like it that way. They have a vested interest 
to protect and they will protect it to the best 
of their ability. 


The redistribution of wealth which we 
thought would come about in these many 
years as a result of social services have not 
come about. There has been no redistribution 
of wealth in our country for 20 years. 


Those who were rich 20 years ago are rich 
now, and those who were poor 20 years ago 
are still poor. There has not been much 
change, and the working poor are a much 
under-utilized human resource because we 
have failed to expend on their behalf the 
necessary investment for training and educa- 
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tion. The working poor are poor because they 
have not received the human investment that 
has long been available to other segments of 
society. It costs us $25,000 to graduate a boy 
or girl at university level. That is a human 
investment and we do that gladly, but this is 
not at the level of the poor. 


Many things have come across to us very 
loud and clear in the course of our hearings. 
One is that a minimum standard of income is 
needed for the disadvantaged and for the 
working poor. They need services and oppor: 
tunity and working incentives. It become 
rather important that we take a look at this 
now because we are getting to the end of ow 
hearings, and those in the board rooms of ow 
financial institutions and chambers of com 
merce, and others who are not overly con 
cerned with the plight of the poor and wh« 
shudder at the thought of a minimum incom 
for the poor, should be told—and I think thi 
is the proper time—that thousands of Canadi 
ans now under our welfare system receiv 
minimum income on an annual basis. Thi 
applies to every province, and it is calle 
long-term welfare assistance. However, ther 
are thousands in the Canadian welfare syster 
known as the working poor who earn less b 
working full-time at minimum wages tha: 
those in the welfare system. 


This is the minimum income concept and : 
is being introduced into the welfare syster 
through the back door, which is the wor: 
possible way it could be handled. If we are t 
permit that sort of thing we will hav 
unplanned, unorganized, haphazard and costl 
systems, far more costly than the present | 
We shall be compounding folly upon foll 
because it is not enough to send a chequ 
These people need services, they need oppo! 
tunity and they need incentives to work. | 
we continue to do what we are doing at th 
present time we will have the worst of bot 
worlds. 


If the minimum standard of income is goo 
and I think it is, it has got to come throug 
the front door for all to see and approve. Fe 
those who think that this is something ne 
and something very revolutionary, all Ive 
say to them in the light of what we know | 
the present time is: “What else is new?” 


We are faced with problems here. Let n 
indicate a few of them. Do 'we scrap # 
welfare system? If we do what do we repla 
it with? Do we replace it with an incon 
system and, if so, at what level do we star 
Do we take the recommendation that h 
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een made up to the present time by the 
iconomic Council on Incomes? 


In the minimum income concept, what pro- 
rams can be scrapped and what programs 
eed to be maintained? If we decide that 
1ere should be a minimum income, is it to be 
n a uniform basis across the country? What 
10uld be the work incentives and what role 
an manpower play for the working poor? If 
/is a minimum income basis, how can that 
e financed and does it need to be put into 
fect immediately or can it be phased in? Do 
fe have the means and do we have the will 
» do it? 


These are some of the questions that we 
iall have to answer when we sit down and 
ake up our report. This much we can say. 
overty will remain on the country’s agenda 
rw the next meeting, the next meeting and 
le next meeting, and moreover its position 
ill be the very top. 


We have seen many faces of poverty and 
e find them ugly and intolerable. What 
"gan in our country as something benign, 
rough neglect, is becoming malignant and 
. we must deal with it right away. 


One of the briefs we have here today is 
om the Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit 
ciety represented by Mr. Grant Mitchell. 
e will speak to the brief and then introduce 
me other members who are with him. 


Mr. Grant Mitchell, Executive Director, 
skaichewan Water Resources Commission: 
1ank you, Senator Croll, and members of 
e Special Senate Committee on Poverty. If 
u will bear with me I have spent some time 
aking notes and the introduction of my col- 
agues comes in the middle of them rather 
an at the first. 


May I begin this submission by thanking 
e committee for giving the Saskatchewan 
-operative Credit Society the opportunity 
present this brief. We have been following 
th great interest the press reports on the 
rk of your committee and of the views of 
> various groups who have appeared before 
u. Our Credit Society is the central service 
d financial organization for Saskatchewan 
edit Unions and we also act as the financial 
atre for cooperatives. 


As Credit Union Members ourselves, we are 
ry conscious, Senator Croll, of your long 
mding interest in and support of Credit 
jionism. We are most appreciative of your 
orts, Senator Croll, on behalf of ordinary 
ople as consumers of credit. We hope that 
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your key role in the achievement of interest 
rates disclosure legislation is widely recog- 
nized. 

We were not surprised therefore when we 
learned that you had been chosen to head this 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty in view 
of your past interest in people, their problems 
and their ways of attacking these problems. 


Similarly, it should not be a great surprise 
to you that Credit Union people and their 
organizations have an interest in the poor. 
The very first interest in Credit Unions in 
Saskatchewan arose during the 1930s. At that 
time we were all uniformly poor. Our pre- 
decessors were looking for ways out of their 
difficulties and accepted this new concept of 
self-help, member-owned financial co-opera- 
tives and from very modest beginnings at 
that time, Saskatchewan Credit Unions have 
become a major financial force in this 
province. 


Credit Unions we believe help many Sas- 
katchewan people to escape from poverty by 
providing low cost credit for productive pur- 
poses but there has been a fairly constant 
concern among many of us that our very 
success might lead us to forget our original 
objectives. 


We were concerned, and in 1969 as an indi- 
cation of this concern and as a way of doing 
something tangible about this concern, our 
research council was asked to look into pov- 
erty in three ways. 


First to define poverty; to tabulate and ana- 
lyse the extent of poverty in Canada and 
Saskatchewan in particular and finally to 
establish whether credit unions have a role to 
play in combatting poverty. A copy of this 
study has been attached to the brief provided 
to the Senate Committee. 


Later in 1969 the society board established 
a poverty committee and this committee was 
established for the purpose of advising our 
board on the ways and means by which co- 
operatives financial institutions could make a 
more significant contribution towards the 
elimination of poverty in Canada. 


This committee was empowered to discuss 
approaches with private co-operatives and 
government agencies that have responsibili- 
ties in the poverty field. 


The first few meetings of the committee 
were devoted to trying to identify existing 
poverty programs and their inter-relation- 
ships. We all found this rather frustrating 
since the individual programs did not appear 
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to be co-ordinated into any meaningful total 
attack on poverty. 


I think it is fair to say that those on the 
committee who actually worked directly with 
the poor were the most pessimistic about our 
chances of developing fresh new approaches 
and getting them accepted by the people we 
were responsible to. In any event, we decided 
that we might best be able to clarify the issue 
in our own minds if we undertook to prepare 
a brief for this Senate Committee. 


This job has commanded most of our atten- 
tion recently but it is interesting to note that 
the society board recognizes that the commit- 
tee has a continuing job. 

After approving this brief for presentation 
and hereby accepting the basic philosophy 
expressed in the brief, the board has asked us 
to continue our work towards development of 
specific programs for the poor working 
through the co-operatives and credit union 
framework. This then is the background of 
our society’s interest in poverty and back- 
ground to the brief itself. 


I would like to introduce the people with 
me because they each played key roles in our 
work to date. I think you might be interested 
in a sketch of their background and their 
everyday work since our approach to poverty 
problems undoubtedly reflects our combina- 
tion of interest and experience. 


First if I may Introduce Father Lucey sit- 
ting behind me. Father Lucey is at present a 
Parish Priest at Balgonie. Balgonie is just out 
of Regina. He has, over the years, demon- 
strated his understanding and concern about 
the total welfare of his parishioners and the 
broader community. 


He has been active in projects designed to 
assist people to improve themselves to live a 
better and fuller life both socially and 
economically as well as spiritually. 


Father Lucey was closely involved in an 
AROA World Development project of the 
Federal Government when he was a priest at 
Broadview. He served as an _ executive 
member of the Broadview Chamber of Com- 
merce and was a member of the Saskatche- 
wan Medical Care Insurance Commission. He 
has served as a Credit Union volunteer in 
various offices. We think his understanding 
and sincerity concerning the problems of 
mankind are a valuable resource to our 
committee. 

Mr. Michael Lopez, who unfortunately, was 
unable to be here this morning, also served 
on the committee. He is director of the 
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Marian Centre here in Regina. This centre 
administers to the physical and spiritual 
needs of the destitute. 


Mr. Lopez has had a long experience in 
dealing with the problems of the under- 
privileged and his devotion to his present 
task is indicative of his concern and his sin- 
cerity. Before coming to Canada some years 
ago, he worked among the poor in South 
America. Mr. Lopez’s understanding of pover- 
ty and his daily contact with it also provided 
a valuable and relevant resource to our 
organization and to the poverty committee. 


Ted Prefontaine who is here, is executive 
secretary of the Counseil de la Co-Operation 
de Saskatchewan. I must point out at this 
point that you can see by my pronounciation 
that bi-culturalism is not a complete success 
as yet in Saskatchewan! It is a co-ordinating 
body consisting of co-operatives and credit 
unions with French speaking membership to 
work together more. effectively towards 
mutual benefit. 


He has had many years experience grap: 
pling with the practical problems of co-opera- 
tives and their members, particularly during 
the difficult 1930’s and 40’s. Mr. Prefontaine 
recently instigated a project designed to help 
the poor of Saskatoon which is now being 
assisted by the Roman Catholic Church and 
other denominations. 


He is a former member of our organizations 
Board of Directors and of the International 
Credit Union Central. 


Mrs. Evelyn Walker, who unfortunately 
could not be here this morning either, is a 
member of our committee. She is executive 
secretary of the friendship centre here in 
Regina that provides for the social, recrea- 
tional and educational needs of both natives 
and other people. 


Now we come to the people that did the 
work. Eldon Anderson, who is here at the far 
end, is secretary of the Credit Society and he 
is also secretary of our Poverty Committee. 
Mr. Anderson is active in a number of Co- 
operative projects including a day care centre 
for children of single parents and low income 
parent families here in Regina. 


Mr. Wylie Simmonds is a social science stv: 
dent at the Regina Campus of the University 
of Saskatchewan. He has worked on ¢ 
number of other studies including the Nation: 
al Indian Metis Research Project. Mr. Ander. 
son and Mr. Simmonds were mainly responsi 
ble for the actual drafting of our brief. 
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If I may take the liberty, I will introduce 
myself. I earn my living as an executive 
director of the Saskatchewan Water 
Resources Commission. I had some 20 years 
experience as a credit union and co-operative 
volunteer and I must say I have enjoyed 
every minute of it. 


Presently I am a member of the Board and 
sxecutive committee of the society and chair- 
man of this Poverty Committee. 


Turning to the brief itself, we recognize 
that it is anything but brief but we felt a 
need to explore certain key issues in some 
lepth. We have tried to be practical but if we 
seem to have theorized too much or if we 
ended to overstate, we do not do so with any 
ntent to mislead but rather to help point out 
some of the poorly defined concepts so that 
ve could look at them more closely. 


In approaching this problem, we believe 
here must first be an honest concern. The 
1ext step must be one of gaining understand- 
ng of the problem. We have the concern and 
his brief represents a part of our attempt to 
inderstand the problem. 


I think we agree fully with your remarks, 
senator Croll that you made at the beginning 
wf this Session. We feel that the problems 
elating to poverty in Canada and the solu- 
ions which have been tried to date, have 
ombined to form one of the most colossal and 
xpensive frustrations facing our society. 


As an example, four hundred years of 
rossly interfering with the lives of Indians 
as not converted Indian people to middle- 
lass values. Better housing has not resulted 
1 the elimination of behavior patterns found 
mong poor people. Welfare has become a 
rap. Education has helped some but too often 
; is found in its lowest quality in poverty 
tricken areas. 


People who want to co-operate with pro- 
rams are often frustrated by delays, limita- 
ons and time limits. The basis for most cur- 
ent government and private programs are 
ie values, concepts of action which are 
ttractive to the current thinking of opinion 
saders and the general public. 


We devise programs and we spend great 
ums of money on them. We hire experts and 
iministrators and we do other things to help 
cher people but as can be seen by experience 
? such programs over the years, we somehow 
on’t get the message across to the people 
ho are supposed to be helped. Either they 
mn’t want the program, they don’t under- 
and it or they are frustrated by the limits of 
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it or they are simply not interested in being 
“helped”’. 

As frustrating as this is to us, it is even 
more frustrating to the people who are the 
recipients of these well-meaning programs. It 
is out of the failure of such programs that 
many of the myths, negative attitudes and 
bad feelings arise. 

When poor people don’t respond to the pro- 
grams that we think are right, we get angry. 
The fact that we almost never respond to 
programs that they want, creates a similar 
feeling. 

Generally programs are devised that attack 
symptoms rather than causes and to compli- 
cate things even more, most programs are 
based on myths, misconceptions and preju- 
dices and perceptions of reality that are not 
shared by the recipients of the program. 


In short, the approach to poverty in Canada 
is one of using bilge pumps to keep the ship 
afloat rather than repairing the leaks. In this 
brief the Saskatchewan Co-Operative Credit 
Society hopes to transmit some ideas which 
may be helpful in getting the necessary repair 
work done. What we are suggesting is the 
dismissal of negative attitudes to be replaced 
with positive and human considerations of the 
problems of the people whom we call the 
poor. 


Co-Operatives of all types provide an 
opportunity for people to practise the princi- 
ple of democracy in a real life situation. 

We believe that co-operatives can help 
people develop an understanding of the social 
system in which we live and it can help them 
develop a leadership skill and skills for work- 
ing effectively in groups. 


However, we believe that co-operatives can 
be most helpful as part of a total attack on 
the problems of poverty. Therefore, this brief 
deals first with a definition of poverty, its 
causes and symptoms, current approaches and 
possible overall approaches, before going into 
the potential co-operative role. 


The conclusion of our brief are based on a 
number of underlying premises which are 
discussed in some detail within the brief but I 
think they can be summarized as follows. 


First, poverty is a condition of dependence. 
Second the dynamic of poverty involves deci- 
sion makers, the general public and the poor. 
The poor can be probably divided into three 
separate value holding groups. That is the 
culture of poverty group, poor people and 
those who share the values of the middle 
class but who are handicapped in some way. 
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We must overcome negative attitudes about 
poverty and replace them with positive 
knowledge. We believe we must stop treating 
the symptoms of poverty and start treating 
the causes. For example, the lack of power 
and resources in the hands of the poor. We 
also believe that poverty can only be attacked 
through a total approach to the problems. 


We think it is very important that on work- 
ing on poverty programs, that we take a non- 
judge mental approach in dealing with these 
problems. We think that research and com- 
munication are essential aspects of any total 
approach. 

Co-operatives principles, when put in prac- 
tise, can be effective solutions and we believe 
that Co-Operatives can be most helpful given 
current structures in dealing with the third 
group of poor people—this is the group that 
shares the same values of most of us but who 
are handicapped in some way in turns of 
resources or knowledge. 


We think that the initial problem is to 
overcome immediate hardship and from that 
point onward we must eliminate the depend- 
ency and create inter-dependency. 


I think our recommendations follow logical- 
ly from our discussions of these points and 
these premises and our recommendations 
include first the introduction of some form of 
guaranteed annual income combined with the 
greater protection of the consumer. 


Secondly, that poor people become directly 
involved in decisions which affect them and 
at the same time the general public receive 
factual information about poverty and new 
programs to combat the problems. 


Third, that an effort be made in the total 
program to replace dependency with 
resources and power over these resources. 


Fourth, that the Co-Operatives and Credit 
unions in economical disadvantaged areas 
have access to continuing government support 
as part of a total program to overcome the 
problems of the area. 

Finally that all Canadians become involved 
in social and economic planning for a more 
equalitarian type of society. 

Many of the ideas included in this brief are 
relatively new and unexplored. Social scien- 
tists have dealt with all of these concepts in 
different situations but to our knowledge they 
have never been brought together in a specif- 
ic examination of poverty. We hope our 
efforts in dealing with this subject will be 
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helpful to the honourable senators in their 
consideration. 
Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Mitchell. 


Senator Pearson: Mr. Mitchell, this brief 
here is a very complicated one in a sense to 
read. You have put a tremendous amount of 
work into the brief and it has taken you time 
to figure this out because you divide the poor 
into three classes. I was just wondering how 
you got those divisions. Why did you divide 
them that way? 


Mr. Mitchell: I will try to answer part of 
the question, then I will get some help. I 
think that there has been social scientists that 
have looked at the poor and tried to identify 
some groups within the general category of 
the poor and the first group that we classified 
as living in a culture of poverty. These are 
people whose forefathers for some reason Or 
other sort of spun off from the economic and 
social benefits of the larger society and suc- 
ceeding generations in the same situation, 
they sort of become entrapped in poverty 
conditions and they develop a sort of certain 
ways of relating to the world around them. 

It has made it very difficult for these fami- 
lies ever to relate to the values that most of 
us hold. The second group—the poor people 
and these include our native people, the Metis 
people and other groups who subscribe to 
value systems that, over a period of time, 
have worked for those societies but because 
of the—one way to put it is the imposition 
from a larger and more powerful society, 
these cultures have become almost non-viable 
in Canada today. 

However, we suggest that there is a great 
deal of evidence that some, if not all of the 
values of these cultures, should persist and 
this is contrary to the popular belief. 


Then as I say that the third group that 
were identified are people who subscribe 
wholly to the value systems of the decision 
makers in our society and the general public 
subscribe but they were unable to meet the 
standards of the larger society because of ¢ 
great variety of handicaps. It might be educa: 
tion or it might be a lack of basic resources. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. And that brings me 
to another point. Do you think that our edu: 
cational system—well, I should say first that 
think it is surprising to me to hear that you! 
co-operative and credit unions have taket 
such an interest in poverty as it is in th: 
Province of Saskatchewan here and I suppost 
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over the whole of the Dominion—you have 
been working at it. 


Not being a member of a co-operative, I 
have never got into the idea of what you 
were doing and I thought you were just mer- 
chandising but as a matter of fact you are 
delving right into society itself to find out 
what the problems are. 


Now, one of the things that strikes me all 
the way through is the lack of education for 
the poor. That is a proper type of education. 


Now, have you any idea as to why or is 
there any other type of education that we can 
nave for the poor that would lift them out of 
hat position or this position that they are in 
rather than just academic training? 


Mr. Mitchell: Well, Senator, I am not an 
xpert in education in any sense— 


Senator Pearson: But you may have dis- 
sussed it somewhat. 


Mr. Mitchell: We all have our own sort of 
ews on the virtues and shortcomings of the 
ducational system. I would like a little help 
mn this one but I would just make the one 
omment that I think, here again, as far as 
he educational program for groups that are 
n the poverty classifications, I think we have 
ried to provide them with what we think is 
he right education for them. It may not be 
ut perhaps Wylie Simmonds or Father Lucey 
aight wish to answer this one. 


Mr. Wylie Simmonds, Executive Director 
f£ Poverty Commiitee, Saskatchewan Co- 
perative Credit Society: It seems to me that 
1e important thing is that education relate to 
re actual experience of people. Frequently 
ducation today is related more to values, 
erceptions, exepriences of the middle class 
$ it were. Education should in fact be related 
) the person who is receiving it because it is 
growing experience. 


Senaior Pearson: Is ther any type of revo- 
ition in the educational system yet or is it 
ill staying with the old system of academic 
aining only? 


Mr. Simmonds: I think there are a few 
inor revolutions occurring but nothing sig- 
ficant that I can determine at any rate. 


The Chairman: You say education relating 
the poor. What do you mean by that? 


Mr. Simmonds: What I mean by that, Sena- 
r Croll, is that all of us have different 
speriences in life. Just as an example, take 
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the folk group that we have mentioned, the 
Indian people. They are brought up in a very 
closely knitted family kind of relationship, 
speaking in many cases, particularly in the 
North, a different language and they live in 
an environment which is not the same as 
urban environment. 


When they go into a school where the text 
books are in a foreign language, or different 
language, and where the illustrations in the 
text books are of skyscrapers and trolley 
buses and where there is an actual physical— 
well, where there is an actual alienation from 
their families in terms of the values that are 
presented in these schools, it becomes a very 
confusing and discouraging situation for 
them. 


The Chairman: The Metis people through 
Mr. Adams and others have made that very 
clear and we are fully aware of it. Relate it to 
other than the native poor will you? 


Mr. Simmonds: I think the same applies to 
the people who are in the first category, the 
culture of poverty group. They do not live in 
an environment which is as rich shall we say. 
They don’t normally have books in the home, 
their travel limitations are great, the people 
that they have met are generally limited to 
the neighbourhood or small district and their 
home values are such generally that they are 
in a situation in which there has been poverty 
for generations and the values at home are 
not those of expecting progress as we under- 
stand it. 


I think the notions of achievement which 
are expected in the schools and so on are 
initially confusing to the children in this cate- 
gory. As a result you know you have an 
initial contact that is bad and it has a lasting 
kind of reflection. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. That sort of bears 
along the point I want to make. Do you think 
that academic training is the only solution—I 
mean, everybody talks about education but do 
you think the academic training is the only 
solution for these people who are in what you 
call cultural poverty? 


Mr. Simmonds: No, not at all. 


Senator Pearson: Do you think that there is 
another type of education need? 


Mr, Simmonds: Well, Senator, I am not an 
expert on education. 


Senator Pearson: No, I realize that, but I 
just wanted your point of view. 
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Mr. Simmonds: I would say that there needs 
to be for these people a broadening of hori- 
zons generally speaking. In other words, that 
sitting in the classroom is not the kind of 
experience they require. They require getting 
out and seeing things and the children should 
be allowed to visit. They should be allowed to 
go to the store to determine what is a good 
value and what is not. It is a very difficult 
question for me to answer because as I say I 
am not an expert. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Mr. Simmons: But certainly pure academic 
education is not the answer. Experiemental 
education it seems to me would be of more 
value. 


Senator Pearson: Do you think they should 
be educated rather than on a position of 
being able to read, write and have arithmetic 
and then go on in their trades or whatever it 
is—something to earn a living? 


Mr. Simmonds: My own personal view on 
that is that it is an individual situation. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Mr. Simmonds: Simply because a person is 
poor doesn’t mean he is not capable of getting 
an education. 


Senator Pearson: Quite right. 


Mr. Mitchell: May I respond to that last 
question? 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Mr. Mitchell: In the process of developing 
the brief, I had a chance to do a little bit of 
reading about some of the programs else- 
where and relating specifically to your indica- 
tion that perhaps trade training and so on 
might be a good thing, I think it may be but 
again, unfortunately, most of these kinds of 
courses train people for jobs that may disap- 
pear in the not too distant future and therefore 
if it is a government program the government 
leaders are likely to become a little frustrated 
when they spend a fair bit of money on train- 
ing people for a trade and find out that they 
have to retrain them all over again in four, 
five or ten years. 


The Chairman: But while you are speaking 
of that, jobs are disappearing today due to 
technology—-these are the unskilled jobs. 
Machines are taking the place of the 
unskilled people. That is what we are suffer- 
ing from, isn’t it? 
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Mr. Mitchell: Partly I think. 


The Chairman: I thought that was what our 
greatest problem was—that the machines are 
taking the place of the unskilled. 


Mr. Mitchell: I think I would be inclined to 
agree that this is probably the major problem 
but there are other occupations... 


The Chairman: That is true but what is 
wrong with learning a trade to make a 
living? 


The Chairman: But people keep shying 


Mr. Mitchell: Nothing. 

away from it. The young man here shied 
away from it in answering the questcon, sug- 
gesting that because he is a native or because 
he is a poor boy we impose on him when we 
say that he should learn a trade to make a 
living. I thought that was the purpose of our 
system and was good for people. Has that 
changed any? 


Mr. Mitchell: Well, if I just might respond 
to that I think I would agree with you that 
there is nothing wrong at all with a person 
learning a trade to make a living, but some- 
how or other over the years, it hasn’t been 
given the importance that it should have been 
given, and somehow people feel that if there 
is somebody that is doing an excellent job at 
a trade they are somehow less perfect than 
somebody doing an inadequate job at a more 
scholarly occupation. 


Senator Pearson: This may be so in your 
position as a middle class citizen but for a 
man who is down at the bottom there, learn- 
ing a trade among his group doesn’t put him 
down below because he learns a trade—it 
puts him up because he knows what he is 
doing. Isn’t this so? 


Mr. Mitchell: I would certainly think so. 
Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to congratulate the witnesses on this brief. I 
think it is, if not the most, one of the mos 
thought-provoking briefs that we have had, 


I was very interested in the way yo 
analysed the problems and getting down to é 
basic definition of dependency and the causes 
of dependency and your cures. Your remedy 
for it was a better distribution of resources 
and a better distribution of power and { 
better attitude or a positive attitude on tht 
part of the general public without which the 


‘edistribution of power and the redistribution 
wf resources can’t take place. 


I was very much impressed with what you 
ourself have been doing to try and bring 
bout this change in attitude. The little short 
roadcasts that you have had and the pam- 
Ihlets that you have had printed and dis- 
cibuted. But the more I think about it the 
1ore I wonder if just a change in attitude is 
nough and I wonder as well if you can 
chieve a change of attitude just by giving 
lore and better information. 


My first question is I would like to know 
‘hat kind of response you have received to 
le efforts that you have made—your own 
ersonal efforts? 


Mr. Mitchell: Well, I think that Eldon And- 
‘son could answer most of this but I can say 
yself that when we established the Poverty 
ommittee, I wasn’t quite sure myself what 
nd of response we would get from our own 
oard of Directors. 


I was interested in Senator Pearson’s com- 
ent of someone from outside looking at the 
— movement and thinking of it in 
tms of purely retailers of credit and retail- 
S of goods. There are a lot of people and I 
und surprisingly a great number of people 
the co-operative movement who when we 
a little bit of work on this brief and 
arted looking at sort of the background of 
2 problem, I found that they were interest- 
in a great deal more than just selling 
mey and selling goods. So I think that the 
sponse we had from our own Board of 
rectors, who were as diverse a group as you 
2 find anywhere, was excellent. 


The next step is to translate this into a 
»gram that acquaints our membership gen- 
ily with what we are thinking. 


denator Carter: Well, you have tried some 
that. You have distributed pamphlets and 
1 have a little broadcast? 


Mr, Mitchell: Right. 


senator Carter: What has been the response 
that? 


fir. Mitchell: Well, I would like Eldon 
Jerson to comment on that. 


fr. Eldon Anderson, Secretary, Co-Opera- 
; Credit Society: The response to the 
irts so far, which you will recognize are 
ly recent—the serious attempt towards 
King at this problem and seeking out some 
tions are not long standing so the 
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response to date has not been overwhelming. 
We can’t say this but we have, I feel quite 
safe in saying, struck a Surprisingly respon- 
Sive chord in a number of individuals both 
among our membership but primarily perhaps 
among leadership and by that I mean manag- 
ers or directors of credit unions and certainly 
in a large number of other organizations. 


The Saskatchewan welfare people for 
instance. We have had requests for our 
Research Council’s initial study on the subject 
of poverty from all across Canada and from 
the United States. 


Actually a lot of what we have done with 
the pamphlets you saw you might also term 
in the area of advertising. As you well know 
in the area of advertising or anywhere you 
look for response, it takes some time and we 
feel we must do much more before we really 
do anything near changing an attitude. 


We did try one thing though in connection 
with this which I think is rather indicative. 


We put on a contest hinging on some of 
the radio broadcasts and some of the pam- 
phlets you saw, and we asked people to 
respond either by way of a painting, drawing, 
poetry or prose dealing with roughly six sub- 
jects; among them being pollution, poverty 
and some other subjects like this. 


The response was really overwhelming. We 
had 650 entries, many of them very, very 
good which again, I think indicates the con- 
cern and the willingness really to grapple 
with this problem. 


Senator Carter: Well, that is fine. As you 
say I agree with you that the key to this 
whole thing is the changing of public atti- 
tudes and you have made a very fine start. I 
would like to get your ideas of just how we 
could expand this. I mean, it has to be done 
all across Canada and not just in Saskatche- 
wan. What is your program? How are you 
going to attempt to motivate people? 


Mr. Anderson: Well, I am not a motivation- 
al expert at all. I think we have stated and 
certainly implied in various ways in the brief 
that we feel we must work with a number of 
other organizations to really achieve the kind 
of general change in attitudes that will allow 
new and different approaches to the curing of 
the problem of poverty. 


We feel in the co-operative movement we 
have a rather potent base in the three or four 
or five thousand co-operative leaders, the 
Boards of Directors of Credit Unions and the 
additional ones of co-operatives across the 
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Province and I think this gives us a 
springboard. 

I believe there are other organizations too 
who first of all have to bone up themselves 
before they can expect other people to follow 


on. We are really in this process now. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but you have started 
with a pre-conditioned group because they 
wouldn’t be co-operatives if they didn’t have 
certain basic generally good attitudes to start 
with, but to get out in the hard boiled public 
who are not in the co-operative movement 
and they are not in it because they don’t 
share those attitudes, and just how do you 
mobilize this? How do you mobilize this pro- 
gram to gather in these people? 


Mr. Anderson: I am afraid there are others 
here more able to answer that question—per- 
haps Father Lucey. 


Father Daniel Lucey, Parish Priest, Balgo- 
nie, Saskatchewan: Senator, I don’t have an 
answer either, I am afraid, but I do believe in 
seizing moments of crisis as a time when 
things can be done and perhaps this is where 
we are now. 


I cannot imagine people discussing poverty 
as we are discussing it let us say in the 
forties or even in the fifties but for some 
reason we feel threatened at the moment in 
the matter of economics and in fact in all 
other phases of our lives. 


A concern arises from the people it seems 
to me to protect themselves as individuals 
and even to protect their rights and so we 
have a crisis situation and a time of 
opportunity. 


I think all the values that are achieved 
among human beings are done at such times 
and I cannot see any blue prints ahead except 
to work in it as it arises and to be prepared 
to take advantage of what occurs. 


That is not too definite; it is quite obscure 
in fact but to go back to the thirties for 
instance there was a basis for the credit 
union movement established back into the 
19th century in industrial areas in Europe but 
when it came to our own country, it took 
an economic crisis to make it possible for 
people to develop credit union movements 
and co-operative movements in Eastern 
Canada and then to the Northern United 
States where conditions were even worse. 


Senator Carter: Do I understand you to say 
that there is in Canada today an awareness of 
a state of crisis with respect to poverty? 
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Father Lucey: I think, Senator, there is a 
total crisis. There is a total crisis of life itself, 


Senator Cartier: Yes. 


Father Lucey: That poverty perhaps is ¢ 
part of it and we have from my own point o! 
view where the religious crisis which involve: 
two areas; the collapse of faith and the col- 
lapse of morality. Although some people maj 
say there is not a collapse of morality at all 
that we have a new morality but in any even 
my point of view there is a change and th 
change is not a good one let us say. I think | 
have drifted away from your question at the 
moment. 


Senator Carter: Well, do you think there i 
a sense of awareness that we have to recon 
sider our whole values and that there is | 
state of anxiety developing across the natiol 
where we must bring ourselves up with | 
short stop and reassess where we are ani 
where we are going? 


Father Lucey: I think so, Senator. I thin 
this is quite true and it is a consequence ¢ 
other parts of our lives—culture, religio1 
down to the social attitudes not keeping pac 
with the industrial man. We suddenly fin 
ourselves as fully industrially developed ma 
and a very inadequate human being. 


The Chairman: Father Lucey, which do th 
Canadian people fear more, pollution ¢ 
poverty? 


Father Lucey: I can’t say that I cou. 
answer that, Senator. I think that it is most 
a mass media thing that has been thrown 
them. 


The Chairman: You mean pollution? 


Father Lucey: Pollution is and poverty f 
most people, if they could just postpone t 
payment for another month or another yeé 
they might accept the things without t 
much worry. I can’t quite figure where t 
level of concern is, whether it is among t 


poor or among the conservative people. 


The Chairman: Father, you shake me 
little this morning. When I asked you—wé 
of course, I didn’t ask you personally—t 
when I asked you which was more importa 
pollution of the elements or pollution of 7 
human being, you did not seem to be sl 
which it is. 


Father Lucey: I am sure which it is for m 
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__ The Chairman: I know you—I don’t worry 
about you at all. I asked you about the 
Canadian people. 


Father Lucey: Well, in trying to answer 
you, Senator, all I said was that I wasn’t sure 
or Iam not sure that the Canadian people are 
aware of a pollution of their lives in either 
the physical or the moral field. 


We have been so conditioned materially to 
satisfying our pleasures and our desires that 
if they are satisfied there is a rather mini- 
um concern for the morality involved. I 
hhink that comes from the commercial world 
ind the advertising. 


_ Senator Carter: You speak about this total 
rogram. You say that we must have a total 
rogram which will attack the causes and not 
ttack the symptoms. How do you see this 
ort of program as being initiated? Do you 
ee the government initiating this sort of pro- 
ram or do you see groups such as the co- 
perative movements initiating this type of 
rogram? Do you think governments can 
utiate this type of program? 


Mr. Mitchell: Yes, I still have—perhaps it is 
ecause of where I work—but I am perhaps 
dt as pessimistic about governments as many 
20ple are. I think government obviously 
ave a major role to play here. We didn’t get 
Y enough in our examination of the problem 
_be able to come up with specific solutions 
rx what the total approach should be. We 
ggested certain things which should be 
ult into a total approach but obviously in 
ty total approach it involves some hard 
oks, I think, at some of the things in our 
ucational system. 

Are We conveying to our young people any 
ase of alarm or responsibility for things like 
verty. I am not sure that we are. 


Senator Carter: There is one other question 
lich intrigues me. You talk about the 
pact of cultures on each other. The super- 
position of the culture of society at large 
_ the native cultures and on _ the 
o-cultures. 

Now, a couple of weeks ago we were up in 
» Yukon and the Indians were very con- 
med about their culture and what the 
ite man’s society was doing to it and I 
i’t get a clear answer to this question but 
lid try to get from them their vision of 
at they saw as the end result of the impact 
their culture. 


Mm the assumption that the white man’s 
‘ure, the technological society is not going 
22435—2 
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to bring that back and somehow the Indians 
in their culture must come to terms with that 
and I didn’t get a clear idea from them as to 
how they saw this happening and what they 
wanted to see come. I was talking to universi- 
ty students as well, but can you give us any 
answer to that? 


Mr. Mitchell: I don’t think we can give any 
definite answers and with due respect, Mr. 
Senator, I don’t believe any of us in any kind 
of short talk to Indian people or anybody else 
can find out really what they want or how 
they relate to us, 


I think this has been part of our problem in 
various programs that we have not been pre- 
pared to take the time and we have not been 
prepared to listen enough. I have a tendency 
like that myself. I like to talk rather than 
listen and I remember the old story about the 
fact that the good Lord gave us two ears and 
only one mouth and he must have had some- 
thing in mind when he did this but I do think 
this is the first approach. 


Let’s start really taking the time and let’s 
be prepared to really listen to what the 
people are saying to us. They don’t have 
everything sorted out and we don’t have 
things sorted out ourselves and we are part of 
the main culture. 


It is a very complex thing and I would hope 
somehow or other in any total approach on 
this problem that somehow we can find the 
time to really know what the other groups 
are thinking because from my little exposure 
to it I think they have some things in their 
culture that I wouldn’t mind in our culture. 

Senator Carter: I agree with you. I think 
they have many things. Their lack of empha- 
sis on material things is something that our 
society really needs and if we could only 
become less materialistic our attitudes would 
change and our solutions would certainly be 
much simpler. 

That is one great value that they have and 
think we could certainly learn from them. 
However, there are other values that they 
have that we can’t adopt. I mean, they like to 
go to work when they feel like it and leave 
work when they feel like it and take a day off 
when they feel like it and in a technological 
society you just can’t do that. 


Mr. Simmonds: May I speak to that for just 
a moment? 


The Chairman: Yes, go right ahead. 
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Mr. Simmonds: In _ different situations 
where native people have been allowed—not 
allowed—but have in fact developed their 
own work situations, they have not had any 
problems with deadlines. 

An example is on, I believe it is Manitoulin 
Island in Northern Ontario where a group of 
Indians who were being fired from a lumber- 
ing operation because of the problems that you 
describe, got together and formed a communi- 
ty sort of business and contracted with the 
lumbering firm which gave them a contract to 
cut wood and deliver it to the mill. This would 
have kept a white crew of equivalent size 
busy for a year and the indians completed it 
in five months. 

There is a electronic components factory in 
technology operating in Greenwood, Missouri 
by a group called the Yankon Soo which is 
operating on the profit system but profits go to 
the tribe, not to individuals. 

They have the most peculiar type of work- 
ing arrangements, no time clocks, no 
schedules et cetera and yet they are always 
on time with the product and what this 
relates back to is their notions of organization 
which is quite different than ours. 

The native notion of organization revolves 
around the family and the extended family 
and the tribe in the group rather than around 
the category or position on the job. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to join the other senators in commending 
Mr. Mitchell on the brief. It is a very compre- 
hensive brief you have presented and it is 
even more meaningful I think when I consid- 
er that the very grass roots nature of your 
organization in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan. 

This leads me to my question. In your 
observations and your remarks you were very 
critical as I am of the programs that you have 
been instituted by government in dealing 
with the poor and the great sums of money 
we spend simply to create myths and nega- 
tive attitudes and rejection and I would like 
to ask you if I could to just deal with two or 
three specific programs. 


I want you to tell me why it has failed or 
where it is failing but more important what 
you think should be done. What changes 
should be made or where are we failing. 


Let me just take the manpower retraining 
program. We spent over a million and a half 
dollars constructing vocational schools in 
Canada and right now we are spending over 
six hundred million a year on manpower 
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retraining and mobility programs. Where is 
that program failing? 


Mr. Mitchell: Well, I am afraid I can’t 
really answer you. I think I wouldn’t be quite | 
so pessimistic about those programs because | 
from my own experience with them I think | 
they have done a lot of good work in the 
technical training programs in particular. 


I did mention that in vocational programs | 
for instance some of us think that it isn’t too | 
well planned in terms of forecasting what the 
needs are in our society. In other words, you | 
might end up training people for a vocation | 
that disappears or is in less demand. 


Senator Hastings: Do you believe that is) 
true? Are we doing that? 


Mr. Mitchell: I think we are and I hesitate) 
to make any great pronouncements on it) 
because I am not all that close to it. 


Senator Hastings: Well, let us move on to} 
the family allowance and student assistance) 
programs. How have we failed there? 


Mr. Miichell: Well, in family allowance 1 
don’t think we have failed because I have six} 
children. | 


Senator Hastings: Well, how can that pro: 
gram be improved? | 


Mr. Mitchell: Well I suppose—and again i 
is just my personal view—we didn’t look a) 
these specific programs in any detail at all 
Many people are asking questions why some) 
body like myself on the one hand receives : 
family allowance and on the other hand pay 


to do it that way than other ways. 


Senator Hastings: That leads me to m} 
next question. With respect to family allow 
ance or old age assistance do you have an 
views with respect to the universality of th) 
payments or selected payments? 


Mr. Mitchell: I have a bias in favour © 
universality. 


The Chairman: And you with six children. | 


Senator Hastings: And finally Father Luce 
I was interested with respect to your art pri 
ject at Broadview. Could you tell me ho 
much money on that specific project y¢ 
spent? "| 
| 


Father Lucey: Senator, the project at 
3roadview got under way at the very begin- 
ung of the art program and at the time I was 
versonally on the Saskatchewan Rural Devel- 
pment Council and in order to be specific 
nd to do something rather than talk 
eneralities, I urged the development of the 
broadview area in which I lived because it 
ad all the features which could be used. 
_It had the recreational, the industrial poten- 
.al, a skilled work force from the C.P.R. 
entre there, we had a poor economy in 
arming with a good potential for capital—we 
ad many things going for us all of which 
rould be very well taken care of in an art 
rogram and the thing was accepted. 

Now, in the first three years of the art 
rogram, we received from the art outlet in 
askatchewan a total of $1,000 to conduct a 
arvey which we did ourselves and that was 
irough the Ag Rep Department of Saskat- 
aewan Agriculture. 

In the years following that, at that point I 
ad been separated from the program, they 
mt an anthropologist to the area who spent 
vo years studying the people and I expect 
is expenses were fairly considerable. That 
‘as the amount of the expenditures that were 
‘volved in the first five years. 

The area involved four Indian reserves 
‘ith a population of some two thousand and 
wly in our program we were able to influ- 
ace the Indian leadership to accept a com- 
unity pasture under PFRA with the thought 
iat under the art development we should 
ave a pasture of about 45,000 acres available 
\ the local art development area for cattle 
at as it turned out of course the thing did 
ot get off the ground and the cattle came in 
om all across the countryside, from hun- 
'eds of miles around and our own people do 
ot have very many cattle in it. 

Apart from that there has been a ski slope 
‘veloped in the recreational aspect and I 
(n't give you any figures because I have 
‘en out of the area for years to the actual 
it expenditure at that point. 

It also involved an 18-hole golf course 
‘hich adjoins the Trans Canada Highway, 92 
liles from Regina and it has two lakes in the 
ley which are good recreational facilities 
wd I have heard the sum of one million 
ollars being spoken of a figure which might 
| spent or is being spent in this recreational 
‘velopment. 


We also had a survey conducted for irrigat- 
¢ production of vegetables in the valley with 
‘total acreage potentially of 1,000 acres 
2243521 
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which would be usable. There are, in use at 
the moment, some 50 acres of the most 
advantageous land in the valley for irrigation 
purposes and I believe also this program is 
meeting with some success. 


Senator Hastings: Well, we have spent say 
15 or $20,000 and you took two surveys and 
studied the people and I am surprised you 
didn’t have a human resources inventory. 
That is always the first item. Did it succeed? 


Father Lucey: I think it succeeded in keep- 
ing the community together and making a lot 
of the people aware of what might be done. It 
was educational to that extent but it did not 
succeed in solving the problem. 


I have to take a long term view of it. I 
think that the work done was so very basic 
that the integration of the Indian people’s 
efforts with the white people’s efforts in the 
community—and these would be the farmers 
and the C.P.R. workers—and by the way, that 
situation is lost because the C.P.R. have 
closed out in Broadview in the meantime and 
the people have moved out—but the people 
are still working together and they have 
learned a great deal from it. That is the one 
big value that I can say has come out of it. 


Senator Hastings: Just one short question 
getting back to universality, Mr. Mitchell. Do 
you believe universality should be applied on 
a Canadian basis or should there be a discrep- 
ancy between North and South Saskatche- 
wan and Newfoundland and Saskatchewan 
with respect to government programs and 
assistance? 


Mr. Mitchell: Well, I was thinking about 
your question and I didn’t answer it very 
adequately the first time but going to our 
recommendations, we recommended that the 
first step would be some kind of guaranteed 
annual income and part of the reason we 
made this recommendation is that we think 
the present method of various pieces of finan- 
cial assistance for people is overly complicat- 
ed, and overly expensive to administer. This 
is why I think basically we are in favour of a 
guaranteed annual income proposal. 


I don’t know how to respond to your ques- 
tion about whether it should be at the same 
level all over the country? Obviously people 
trying to live in an urban environment say in 
Toronto, the poor have problems that perhaps 
people in Newfoundland or Northern Saskat- 
chewan do not have. There are certainly 
higher costs in some ways but whether the 
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difference is great enough to justify a varia- 
tion between the levels of assistance, I am not 
really in a position to answer that. 


Senator Sparrow: On your concept of the 
universal programs, is that your opinion? You 
believe in universal programs or is that the 
stand of your society—your eredit society? I 
ask this in the context that you believe that 
family allowances should go to all families 
and that old age assistance should go to all 
people of a certain age and that a guaranteed 
annual income should go to all people. This 
concept you believe in? 


Mr. Mitchell: Well, I think by what we 
have accepted as a society is the concept of 
the guaranteed annual income. I think it fol- 
lows logically from that that you can do away 
with many of these other programs provided 
it comes into a annual guaranteed income. 


I don’t think you really need a separate old 
age pension program or separate family 
allowance program if you have this sort of 
basic security. 


Senator Sparrow: Under the system today, 
everyone over the age of 65 has a guaranteed 
annual income as such, an old age pension 
and you are suggesting that everyone should 
get that regardless of whether they are a 
millionaire or poor or have income or don’t 
have income. That type of universal program 
you believe in? 


Mr. Mitchell: I personally do. 


Senator Sparrow: The same with family 
allowances? 


Mr. Mitchell: I personally do but I am not 
sure whether I can project this to say that I 
am speaking on behalf of the total society 
because I don’t know. 


Senator Quart: You mentioned both verbal- 
ly and in your brief that the poor should 
become more involved. Would you mean that 
they organize as a group to present their 
viewpoints to government or special commit- 
tees or should some of the representatives of 
these groups be appointed by government to 
sit on various committees and another ques- 
tion: when you were preparing your brief did 
one of the members of your group or several 
of them go out and interview the poor people 
in order that their views could be incorporat- 
ed in your brief? 


Mr. Mitchell: Senator, with respect to the 
first question about organizing into groups— 
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{ 
of course I believe, and I am sure the society 
believes, that this is the way that these people 
are going to advance most quickly. 


This is in effect what we did ourselves ir 
credit unions and co-operatives. When I saic 
that we had become the financial force ir 
Saskatchewan as credit unions, we also hac 
something else going for us because we are ¢ 
group that have got together and ironed ou 
our differences and when we present some: 
thing to government, they listen. 

I think that the greatest single thing | 
the poor can do would be to—and I think wi 
should help them once they decide how the; 
are going to do it—get themselves organize() 
so they can both relate to each other and als 
to society as a whole. 


Senator Quart: How are you going to estab 
lish the contact between these groups an 
yourselves? I am quite sure you have prove) 
that you are an influential group. 


Mr. Mitchell: Well, your second questio 
was a very good one because it pointed ol 
the weakness I think in our approach so fa 
We did not make a direct contact with tk 
poor in drafting this brief. 


We had an indirect contact because, as 
indicated the background of the people wh, 
worked on the brief, particularly all of the) 
are working in a day to day situation wii) 
the poor and ours would have been a bett 
brief, I am sure, if we had taken the time | 
had the time to canvass the views of w& 
people who we were trying to divide pr 
grams for. . 


Senator Quart: You mentioned that y 
had a campaign on pollution or poverty al 
you received 650 sketches? Would you ha’ 
had more on pollution than on poverty? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes. The contest you spe 
of which was a follow-on from our advert. 
ing program which dealt with some of the 
rather serious subjects brought out 6 
entries by way of prose, poetry or paintin 
you see, and I can say Yes, there was a pl 
ponderance on pollution. In other words 
was uppermost apparently in the minds of t 
majority of the people who participated. 


Senator Quart: Because from the individt 
standpoint pollution is more of a concern a 
pollution, there is no doubt about it, 
created also a poverty situation especially 
the areas where the fishing rights are restri 
ed because of pollution of the lakes a) 
rivers. | 


Regarding the friendship centre, I am very 
imterested to know about that. Have you 
volunteer groups who operate with you? 


| Mr. Anderson: Yes. As I understand it, the 
friendship centre operates primarily on gov- 
ernment grants from at least two levels, and 
‘n addition to this I can say that a number of 
wrganizations, churches, one of our own staff 
deople was chairman of their Board of Direc- 
vors for a couple or three years. 


_ This sort of thing. They do work a great 
jeal with a number of organizations to 
utempt to assist them. 


| 


_ Senator Quart: And one of you mentioned 
he native people and others. You mentioned 
tative people and others would attend your 
vecreational centre. What percentage would 
oe others? 


| Mr. Anderson: Well, I am assuming it 
vould be very small but perhaps Mr. Sim- 
nonds would have more information in that 
rea. You are referring to the Friendship 
‘entre? 


Senator Quart: Yes. Is it used more by the 
ndians or Metis or others. What would be 
thers? 


_ Mr. Anderson: Primarily certainly Indians 
nd Metis. The others I really wouldn’t know. 
don’t believe I said that but perhaps some- 
ne else did. 


Senator Quart: Well, thank you very much. 
a regards to Father Lucey, I think your com- 
lents were wonderful regarding the crisis 
‘tuation and the morality of poverty and all 
pesrest of it. 


Senaior Sparrow: Father Lucey, it seems to 
le that the churches have not continued 
leir program of help for people that they did 
S one time in the community. The church at 
ne time was the closest to the people and 
ley seemed to look after the needs and the 
equirements of the people. Now we see 
2ople, such as yourself, becoming involved 
{| community organization outside the church 
ich as the credit society. 


| 


Do you feel that the churches are failing in 
leir original concept of assistance to people 
where it is necessary for men of the cloth to 
*come active and find a greater satisfaction 
‘helping and assisting society such as this? 


Father Lucey: Senator, the whole point I 
Ould like to make regarding this is that 
2ed would be the guide to action, and when 
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nobody else was filling the need in the eyes of 
the people, the church because of its advanta- 
geous position did fill it, but in recent years 
all kinds of elements of government have 
entered the field and specialization which is 
beyond our capacity has entered so we now 
have to refer people to specialists which are 
usually at government levels and I think this 
is fine. 


You know I don’t believe in just serving 
the needs of people just to keep our people 
active or to justify the churches existence if a 
need can be served more effectively at a gov- 
ernment level. 


As far as the justification for the church is 
concerned, it still is valid in its own right and 
work towards society which would among all 
the people accept ideas of justice and charity 
out of which a good society would grow. I 
think it is very, very bad when the church 
enters into the management of people’s lives. 


Personally as far as I am concerned, I 
would like everybody to be as free as possible 
to make decisions for themselves in con- 
science and to make a personal contribution 
as great as they are able to make to the 
community and to the good of those around 
them. 


We do not succeed of course in developing 
this idea because of our human weaknesses 
and our lack of willpower and a whole bunch 
of psychological reasons which are only 
recently appearing on the scene. 


We are not able really to evaluate these at 
all but we are in a difficult position because 
the church today largely has not developed 
skills along psychological lines. For instance 
for social studies. These have proceeded 
largely in the civil and governmental levels. I 
am not sorry for that; I think it is fine if they 
fulfill the need. 


Senator Hastings: Is there not a credibility 
gap with respect to the work of the church? 


Father Lucey: Oh, definitely. 


Senator Sparrow: Mr. Mitchell, on page 6 
you refer to the poor and you say: 


Either they don’t want the program, don’t 
understand it, are frustrated by the 
limits of it, or simply aren’t interested in 
being helped.” 


What people are not usually interested in 
being helped? Can you be specific and why 
not? 
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Mr. Mitchell: Well, I think either of those 
two groups of the poor which we identified 
eould fall into this category. The poor people 
or native people or other cultural groups that 
sort of have different values than we do plus 
the fairly large group where there has been 
sort of a poverty culture built up because 
families have been in situations for 
generations. 


I think this reflects itself in the fact—well, 
when we were looking at how they respond to 
different kinds of programs, we sey they are 
an ungrateful bunch of people because they 
don’t really take advantage of the things we 
do and we think the reason they don’t is 
because somehow or other they ean’t think in 
these same terms because they don’t have the 
same amount of objectives and the same goals 
that we have or the great bulk of society has. 


I can’t really be more specific than that and 
again I come back to the point that we tried 
to make about the fact that if we are going to 
be successful in programs with these groups 
of people, we have to spend a lot more time 
talking to them and perhaps even living with 
them to determine just what they do want 
and we have got to take a lot Of time: 


Senator Sparrow: If these people—and you 
make reference to these three different 
groups—and if they are caught in cycle of 
poverty—as an example the Indians, Metis or 
other groups—but if they are satisfied with 
this way of life and are simply not interested 
in being helped, should society impose our 
system on them and say that our system is 
better and we are prepared to go in and 
impose our system on them, or should we 
leave them alone? 


Mr. Mitchell: I would certainly agree with 
you on the first point. I don’t think we should 
impose something on them that they obvious- 
ly don’t want. I hope that the gulf isn’t so 
great that the only thing we can do is just say 
leave them alone and let them do what they 
can without any resources. 


Perhaps there is some middle ground here 
and this is what we are talking about when 
we talk about some guaranteed income or a 
basic income so that you know that they have 
their material wants provided for at least in 
some minimum fashion. 


This would help them start thinking in dif- 
ferent ways about how they could get into a 
group and relate to the total society and to 
improve themselves even further. 
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Senator Sparrow: One more question. On} 
page 8 you mention number 4 and it says: 
That co-operatives and credit unions ml 
economically disadvantaged areas have 
access to continuing government support, 

as part of a total program to overcome) 
the problems of that area. ) 


Why is that particularly in there? Are you 
concerned that the co-operatives and credit 
unions are not going to be continuing to 
receive government support? Is that why you 
threw that in? 


j 

Mr. Mitchell: No. We have no indication 
that the support will be withdrawn. I ee 
maybe we put it in because we think hee 


are opportunities perhaps for more programs. — 


Senator Sparrow: Oh, you didn’t say that? 


Mr. Mitchell: Well, perhaps Eldon is in thé 
best position to answer this question becaus¢ 
he is more aware of the ways we have beer 
involved with governments in programs ir 


special areas. 
| 


Mr. Anderson: Well, perhaps I could refe| 
to one specific example that I think is rele 
vant here. 

I was active a year or two ago in concer 
with some co-operatives in town in the organi 
ization of a day care centre and the ide: 
behind the day care centre was two-fol: 
perhaps. 


One was to provide a service where pre 
school children could get something mor 
than just baby sitting care and secondly w 
were quite honest in our attempt to involv 
people, very often one-parent homes and s 
after a great deal of struggling, organized th 
but the only way we could get it going was | 
a few of us signed a note to have the initik 
capital money we required and salaries fc 
some of the professional staff we require! 
and our thought is that there is a real need i 
this area which provides not only better edi 
cation for these young people, preparing the: 
for the society they now live in but als 
involving the parents in working their w< 
out of their poverty cycle. 


There is a great need for a sizable develo’ 
ment grant to hold it while the problems 
staffing and equipping these day care centr) 
are taken care of. ' 

i 


Now, this may appear to be slightly off t} 
point, Senator, and if it is I will try to cor? 
at it again but I think it is one tangik 
indication of an effort where governme 
assistance would have been a great help. | 


| The Chairman: Mr. Anderson, while you 
‘are on your feet let me assure you that the 

_Canada Assistance Act makes special provi- 
| sions for day care centres. Money is available 
at the request of either the municipality 
‘through the provincial government or the 
Provincial government if they pay 50 per 

| cent. It is a part of the Act. 


Mr. Anderson: I can assure you, Senator, 
that I am aware of this and we have been 
working at securing some funds from them 
for just over a year and to date we have not 
_ been successful. 


| The Chairman: You should have had Mr. 
Mitchell on your side. Mr. Prefontaine, could 
you tell us what is happening in Saskatoon? 


__ Mr. Theodore Prefontaine, Executive Secre- 
tary, Conseil de la Co-Operation de Saskat- 
_chewan: I presume you are referring, Senator 
‘Croll, to the credit union for low income 
‘people that we speak about here in the intro- 
duction to the different committee members. 


Now, I don’t know if it would be of value 
to you, honourable senators, if I just said 
‘what resolutions were brought forward at a 
diocesan institute for poverty in 1969. It 
‘says: 


\ 

| Whereas low income people are in the 
| class of the poor and we should therefore 
be concerned with their plight. 

And whereas low income people are often 
in dire need of financial assistance in 
emergencies and they are also in need of 
low interest loans to consolidate debts 
and still preserve their human dignity. 
And whereas low income people do not 
qualify for social aid or qualify for loans 
from existing financial institutions. 

And whereas they have to turn to lenders 
f who charge exorbitant rates of interest, 
; plus aggravating further their financial 
plight. 

Be it therefore resolved that this institute 
recommend, as a first priority, the estab- 
lishment of an organization that will 
obtain investments at an interest not 
higher than 2 per cent to enable it to 
make loans at an interest rate of ap- 
proximately not higher than 7 per cent. 


Now, some criteria had to be established and 
the first one is: 

No. 1—Greatest emphasis has to be 
placed on the counselling aspect of finan- 
cial help. 
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No. 2—Opportunity for maximum partici- 
pation, co-operation and development of 
loyalties, and self-help, must be given to 
those people being helped. 

No. 3—Opportunity for participation, co- 
operation and development of loyalties, 
must be given to those people giving 
help. 

No. 4—The institution must be self-sup- 
porting nd must not rely on grants. 
No. 5—Initial funding of the Institution 
must come from sources other than the 
people being helped, to get it going. 

No. 6—The Institution must be incor- 
porated under an Act which will give it 
maximum opportunity to develop. 

No. 7—The institution is not meant for 
paupers, but for people who, given good 
counselling and financial assistance, could 
get themselves out of trouble and stay 
out of it. 

No. 8—The institution is not to be a 
money-making organization, nor be in 
competition with other financial institu- 
tions. Its strength will be in the loyalties 
developed and in the social conscience of 
participants. 

No. 9—The institution is meant for 
people who cannot obtain short-term 
family credit elsewhere, or if they could, 
would pay such an exorbitant rate for it 
that they would eventually be in trouble. 


The Saskatoon Credit Union has pledged 
$1,000, an investment of $1,000. We are not 
looking for grants; we are looking for invest- 
ments at low interest rates. 


The Chairman: Mr. Mitchell, when you 
opened the program you were kind in prais- 
ing me for some action that we took. The 
truth-in-lending legislation emanated from 
the Senate and every member sitting here, 
from one end to the other, who was a 
member at that time, and I think we all were, 
supported it initially. We were responsible for 
it and good results did come from it. 


In the early days when the going was rough 
we co-operated, and the credit unions were a 
tower of strength in reaching the various 
Members of Parliament. You were responsible 
as much for that legislation as anyone else. 


This is an excellent brief and was well 
presented. You showed considerable knowl- 
edge of what the problem involves, although 
you said you did not have too much time. 
You paid us a compliment by going to the 
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trouble of presenting a good brief, one that 
said something of significance. 


This is not an easy study at all, and we are 
very thankful for the brief and for your 
attendance here. We are also thankful to the 
other members of your group who have 
worked on the brief. It will be very helpful to 
us. 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I 
have on my right Mr. Elmer Laird, who lives 
in Saskatchewan. He has presented a brief to 
our committee, I will now ask him to speak to 
its 

Mr. Elmer Laird: Thank you very much. I 
am a farmer in Saskatchewan... 


Senator Pearson: How many sections? 


Mr. Laird: 740, about 1,100 acres. I was also 
involved in the lift program in a minimum 
way and I have prepared a brief which has 
some international aspects to it. However, I 
will not dwell on the international aspects 
because, as the Chairman has pointed out, we 
want to think of poverty as it is related to 
some of our needs in Saskatchewan. 

I think you will probably realize that my 
remarks will be biased towards farmers and 
farm communities and our rural community 
and some of the problems we have there. I 
am not too familiar with urban society except 
at some distance and so my main concentra- 
tion over the years has been with rural 
people, their training and the environment 
they live in. 

I attempted to define poverty but I gave up. 
I think it is a result of your attitudes devel- 
oped by the environment in which you live 
in and you are confined to a particular envi- 
ronment over a period of time. 


That is the fact that you are fenced in and 
you feel you are in a hopeless situation and 
you can’t get out of it, you are truly in a state 
of poverty. However, this is a very broad 
definition and Iam not sure it will hold up in 
all cases. 

Perhaps I should mention something that is 
happening in rural Saskatchewan right in the 
environment I am living in now. I find in 
rural Saskatchewan over the last 20 years we 
had a lot of people leave the farm for many 
and various reasons. We have government 
policies that are encouraging people to leave 
the farms and have been for several years. 

Now we have a task force that says two- 
thirds of the farmers must go. Personally, I 
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feel that we need more farmers on the land, 
not only to service agriculture but rural Sas- 
katchewan is now a pleasant place to live 
where you can enjoy all the amenities that 
you can have in a city. 


The average age of farmers in rural Saskat- 
chewan is somewhere between 52 to 55 years 
old. Various sources say 52 and others say 55 
and I know that Iam among the younger of 
the rural community. 


When these people leave the farms and go 
to the cities to obviously find new occupations, 
they will not be able to find employment and 
very likely will end up on welfare or very 
low income work. This will contribute to an 
already terrific problem that I understand the 
city administrators are faced with. They are 
trying to find out how they can institute pro- 
jects where they can house people and the 
cost of providing facilities is getting terrific 
and they don’t know where the money is 
coming from. 


The taxes are going up in the city and this 
is what the daily paper tells me—and many 
people are selling their homes just because 
the cost of the taxes alone is getting exorbi- 
tant and it is much cheaper to live in an 
apartment. 


The policies of the government are com- 
pounding the problems in the cities, in rural 
living and over the last 60 or 70 years the 
pioneers in the rural areas have spent a lot of 
time and a lot of effort and a lot of money 
developing roads, schools, power, telephones 
and all these services that you can have in 
almost any farm in Saskatchewan today. And 
if you take two-thirds of the farmers out, 
well then, these facilities will be wasted. | 


This is the situation that is happening 
today and the policies we now have are going 
to really add to compounding the problems 0! 
the city and also the rural areas. 


Now, the one big thing and hindsight i 
always better than foresight—that we have 
neglected through the years, we have neve! 
had a rural housing program. I don’t think 
the size of the farm is such a significant thin; 
in terms of providing an income for thi 
farmer. I think the significant thing is wha 
are the physical conditions of the house 4 
which you live. This is a big part of whethe 
you are faced with poverty or whether yol 
are not. 


The physical conditions of this house; W 
have never had a rural housing program an 
this has created great pressure to get large 
farms so you could then make enough mone 
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so you could afford to buy or build a house 
like you have in the city with power and 
water and in many cases people spend their 
whole lifetime getting a larger farm and they 
have never been able to enjoy their house. 


Another thing I would like to talk about is 
food surpluses. Now, due to weather and cli- 
matic conditions and political factors, and 
many other things, in every given part of the 
country in every given year, we are going to 
nave either a surplus or a shortage of food. 


Very rarely will there ever be a complete 
balance. I think everyone knows that in Sas- 
katchewan we have had terrific surpluses of 
grain in particular in the last number of 
years. 


_ Now we have the lift program which is 
outting terrific pressures on farmers to take 
and out of production for many various rea- 
sons of international consequences which I 
won't go into. 

However, last winter, the national farm 
inion started a food aid program and over a 
seriod of a few months they received one 
wundred thousand bushels of grain, mostly 
wheat and it was to be set aside for food for 
iybody who wanted it. 


The Metis Indian Society of Saskatchewan 
tpplied for 10,000 bushels. The reason for 
0,000 bushels is that you have to have a unit 
o start out with—how are you going to 
tandle this unit—so this 10,000 bushels—I 
hould say first of all, I was asked to be 
ganager of the project and my job was to 
1elp the Indian-Metis people get the wheat 
rom the farms into the communities where 
hey needed it and also get it made into flour. 


The people on the executive level of the 
ndian-Metis Society didn’t understand about 
arming and wheat and flour mills and so 
orth and so I was asked to help them get this 
roject started and get the wheat made into 
our where it was needed. 


Well, first of all, we approached the mills to 

2e if it could be ground. They said “Yes” 
aey would be quite pleased to grind the 
theat into fiour but they would have to have 
_ permit. 
‘The individual farmers can get so many 
ushels made into flour and there is a limit, 
therwise any large amount of wheat has to 
e—has to have a special permit from the 
Theat Board to be made into flour. So they 
pplied to the Wheat Board for a permit and 
) this date, they have never received a 
ermit. That was the end of the project for 
‘l practical purposes. 
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There was one load of wheat ground—it 
was a mixture of wheat, flax, and rye which 
was ground on Grant Millers farm who lives 
at Perdue and it was distributed to some of 
the Indian-Metis families in the Meadowlake 
area. However, it was impossible to handle 
any amount of wheat in this way so that you 
could really cope with the needs of the people 
who could make use of this wheat. 


Incidentally, the combination of the wheat, 
the rye and the flax is a similar product to 
Sonny Boy Cereal if you have ever had 
Sonny Boy for breakfast any time. Well 
anyway this was an attempt to bring about 
the distribution of food surpluses and it was a 
failure. We didn’t get anywhere with it so 
that was the end of that and up until now no 
other agency has ever said anything about it. 
The whole thing was dropped and that was 
the end of it. I have no further solutions to 
offer until the red tape can be cut to get a 
permit available and then after that there are 
two other problems. 


The one other problem is transportation. 
Now, the farmers are quite prepared to 
donate the wheat because in many cases they 
have surpluses. The wheat was piled up on 
the ground and it may spoil anyway. They 
were pressed for cash and they didn’t want to 
grow any more grain and they were quite 
prepared to donate the wheat to these people 
and some of the farmers pledged as much as 
1,000 bushels. 


I don’t know what happened to this wheat. 
I suppose it has been taken off the ground or 
some of it may have spoiled and some may 
not have spoiled. Nevertheless, it did not get 
to the Indian families in the North and I 
understand in Northern Saskatchewan trans- 
portation costs are high and they tell me the 
flour that you would buy in Regina at around 
$10 a hundred pounds would cost you $18 to 
$20 a hundred pounds. I have never really 
seen the receipts but this is what the people 
in the executive of the Federation of Sas- 
katchewan Indians tell me and I think they 
are quite competent people. 


The other thing that I had been involved 
with for quite some time—not too much with 
the Indian people here but as a result of a 
study in West Africa I discovered that very 
little was being done about training people 
there in a practical way to know about our 
agricultural technology which produces great 
surpluses here, so after studying the situation 
for some time—we did have a training pro- 
gram at Davidson with an African and in two 
years—and he also made it very plain that he 
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had never run a car, combine or tractor but 
at the end of two years time on the farm he 
was a very competent fellow and the farmer 
he was working for said that he believed he 
had the ability to start farming. 


However, he went back to Africa to train. 
However, the same kind of training program 
would work for our Indian people. 


I am not saying that everybody wants to be 
a farmer. Maybe only one in 40 and maybe 
the way economic conditions are maybe 
nobody wants to become a farmer, I don’t 
know. But in any event the Federation of 
Saskatchewen Indians tells me that some of 
their people would like to farm on the 
reserves. 

They also tell me that in the age of horse- 
power they did farm the reserves but very 
few of them made the transition to tractor 
power. 

The reserves in the main were rented out 
to white people who farmed the land and now 
they would like to farm their own land. I 
know that unless they are taught some of the 
basic skills of farming that any farming ven- 
ture they go into will not be successful. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Laird, I am very 
interested in your brief and I am even more 
interested in you as an individual. You are a 
grain farmer at Davidson, Saskatchewan with 
1,100 acres? 


Mr. Laird: Yes. 

Senator Hastings: Do you have employees? 
Mr. Laird: Not full-time, no. 

Senator Hastings: Not full-time? 

Mr. Laird: No. 


Senaior Hastings: 


elected official? 


Mr. Laird: Right now I am presenting this 
brief on my own but at one time for about 10 
years I was a director of the Saskatchewan 
Farmers Union. 


Senaior Hastings: I see. 


Mr. Laird: And since that time I have been 
very interested in the farming situation. 


Senator Hastings: What contact have you 
had, Mr. Laird, or firsthand knowledge or 
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How did you become 
involved, interested in the poor? Are you an 


poor people in the Town of Davidson? 


Mr. Laird: Well, I know practically every: 
body in the Town of Davidson and so I have 


exposure or involvement with respect to the 
sorne idea of their circumstances. 


Senator Hastings: I would really like i 
know what motivated you to present thi 
brief? 


Mr. Laird: Well, one of the main reasons i 
the distribution of these food surpluses. Thi 
fact that we have failed in finding ways ant 
means to distribute these food surpluses t 
the people in Northern Saskatchewan. I don’ 
have the resources to do the research so | 
thought maybe you could do this. 


Senator Hastings: I appreciate your ide 
but I would like to know—we are continuall; 
talking about a change in attitude an 
involvement by the haves and I am going t 
place you in the category of the haves and 
would like to know why you took the troubl 
to prepare a brief and take the time to com 
here to present it? 


Mr. Laird: Well, I would have to thin 
about that one. 


Senator Hastings: What motivated you 1 
come to us and tell us about this and preser 
this brief? 


Mr. Laird: Well, over a period of time, th 
has become somewhat of a personal challeng 
maybe. Let us put it that way. How do yo 
get people thinking about producing food? | 
our external aid office for instance—I mu 
apologize, Mr. Chairman, I was going to ste 
away from the international aspects but whe’ 
I go there as a farmer I feel like a window. 
mean everyone looks right through you ar 
they don’t even see that you are there. 


There is no recognition for the skills of tl 
farmer. There is only one person who hij 
ever gone to a developing nation or been se 
there by the external aid office as a farm) 
and it seems to me that there is no recogn 
tion for the skills of the farmers and until v 
apply this technology that we have to he 
developing nations, this certainly wor 
succeed. 

There is a lot of things to consider, 1) 
culture and climate and ecological conditio 
and so forth but at the same time—agai 
what motivates me is the fact I wonder ju 
why this approach. q 
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I have heard of great discussions continual- 
_ly in the paper about birth control programs 
and so on. I am not opposed to this but it 
seems to me it is all very negative. You have 
_ got so many people and it wouldn’t be very 
easy to do away with them but the thing is 
_how do you feed them and how are you going 
_to feed more? I don’t know. It is a pretty 
‘vague answer— 


Senator Hastings: The problem we face 
continually is that we have got to involve the 
‘have and have nots and I was very interested 
‘in why you personally have taken the time 
_and the trouble because that is the answer we 
‘have to find. We have to take the time to 
educate the givers as well as the receivers 
and I was just interested as to why you as an 
individual prepared this brief. 


| Senator Pearson: I agree with you that the 
exodus now is away from the farms to the 
bigger centres. Have you given any thought 
-as to what the government should do to make 
farming more attractive to young people and 
‘to enable them to get on the farm? 


_ Mr. Laird: Well, the first thing I think— 
again, this is hindsight but I think the one big 
factor is the housing. The young couple got 
“Married, perhaps their parents lived in a 
house that wasn’t a modern house and they 
‘look at the possibility of maybe starting 
farming with a quarter section and in five 
years increasing this and increasing this and 
in 20 or 25 years they would have a house 
‘Which would be modernized. 


_ They could go to the city and get a home 
which is a modern home with a small down 
‘Payment and probably they could see their 
way clear to have it in three or four years so 


‘this is the one big factor. 


_ There are many people who want to farm 
and many people who have expressed the 
desire to farm. There was a survey here—I 
have a copy of it which was published in the 
Star Weekly about two weeks ago that 
Indicated 21 per cent of the people in Canada 
‘would like to live on a farm. Seven per cent 
are living there now. 


Senator Pearson: Have you any idea about 
the marketing of grain at all? Have you any 
idea or given any thought on how they could 
improve the marketing system on getting the 
grain into the world channels instead of just 
Sitting on the farms? 


Mr. Laird: Not really. I mean, there is pos- 
Sibilities. I think trade. Now, I apologize again 
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for getting into the international things but 
along the Gulf Coast of Ghana they grow 
beautiful big pineapples like that and the 
land there was very hilly and very sandy and 
the pineapples were the best crop they could 
grow to prevent erosion otherwise the sand 
was just going down the hill. 


Now, I would certainly like to eat those 
pineapples but they are not organized and 
mechanized in such a way that they could 
ship us a boat load or half a boat load in 
trade for our wheat. 


They like bread too. This is the kind of 
thing we are faced with. The third world, as 
you talk about it, cannot trade with us until 
they are developed to a certain extent. I 
mean, that is a very short answer to your 
question but this is the kind of thing I think 
has to be done. If they can bring their stand- 
ards up or we can help them bring their 
standards up... 


Senator Pearson: Or we can have people 
going out there and help them to get their 
pineapples over here and our wheat over 
there. 


Mr. Laird: Well, the marketing problem in 
the sense is over there. The technology thing 
is to help them get organized so we can trade 
with them. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Laird, I was very inter- 
sted in your brief. You speak about farmers 
and I come from a farming province though 
the farms there are very little but you are 
speaking on page 2 about housing, and just 
what action would you suggest should be 
taken in regard to rural housing? How can 
we go about doing that because the problem 
is the same in my province as it is here in 
Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Laird: Well, you have urban housing 
programs where the individual pays small 
down payments and for some peculiar reason 
we have an attitude here—I don’t know if 
they think we are not going to live very long 
or the country isn’t going to survive very long 
or what it is but we seem to think that a 
house should be paid for in 20 years. 


A guest visited my home in Davidson from 
England and I was getting ready to build a 
new house and I said this old house isn’t much 
good and he said “How old is it?” And I said, 
“60 years, I think,” and he said ‘Well, the one 
my mother lives in was built in 1619 and we 
are not ready to discard that yet.” Now, why 
do we think that a house should be paid for 
in 20 years? 
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The Chairman: We don’t really, Mr. Laird. 
Our mortgages extend anywhere up to 45 
years under Central Mortgage and Housing. 
We have changed our minds recently on that. 


Mr. Laird: Well, we have built a Senior 
Citizen’s Home in Davidson where we are 
going to pay for it over a period of 50 years. 


Senator Inman: Do you think it is the inter- 
est rates that the young people find too high? 


Mr. Laird: Certainly, but going back again 
we had interest rates—farmers built homes at 
five per cent. I think many farmers if they 
could have built a house at five per cent 
would have built one in the last 15 years or 
more. Farm improvement loans have gone up 
to 8.5 per cent. 


Senator Inman: My second question is this; 
and I come from Prince Edward Island and a 
lot of young couples would like to go back to 
farming, at least in my province and I gather 
it is the same here. 


Mr. Laird: I believe so. 


Senator Inman: If they could be subsidized 
in some way. Now, it takes a lot of money 
today to establish a farm. What do you think 
about this? Do you think they should be sub- 
sidized for a number of years? 


Mr. Laird: Well, I don’t know how much 
money it takes now. The economic conditions 
have changed in the last few years but if you 
had of asked me that question two years ago I 
would have said it cost 60 to $100,000 to 
establish a farm. 


Farm land is selling so nobody knows what 
it really is worth. We are in depressed condi- 
tions and I don’t know really what it is worth. 
The other thing is I know some income tax 
people who are helping farmers do their 
income tax and so I asked them what size of 
farm was paying the most income tax and 
they tell me the people—this is through an 
area from Regina to north of Saskatoon and 
in that area anyone who has less than a sec- 
tion of land is paying the most income tax— 
less than a section. 


Senator Inman: Yes. 


Mr. Laird; And a half a section farm that 
has some livestock on it is paying the most 
income tax. So things have been changed 
very rapidly and maybe they can start out 
with a much smaller unit today than they did 
before. 
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Senator Inman: Well, they can start with | 
much less money than that in my province 
because a big farm there is 300 acres—that is 
a big farm. The equipment wouldn’t perhaps. | 
be as much money but I do feel that there 
should be some way that young people could 
be induced to stay on the farm. 


I know a lot of them would like to go back 
to the farms but if they could be subsidized 
in some way. You have no thoughts on that? 


Mr. Laird: Not really, no. 


Senator Carter: I just have two questions, 
Mr. Chairman. The first one is about this 
permit that you didn’t get from the Wheat 
Board. Did you ever find out any reason why 
you didn’t get it? 


Mr. Laird: Well, if I could just forget about. 
the brief for a minute and think as a farmer. 
One of the problems that we are faced with 
as farmers in the marketing of our grain was: 
the fact that there wasn’t much support. 
behind the Wheat Board about a year and a 
half ago. In my opinion this was because of 
certain things that the Prime Minister said. 


Now, there has been some great pressure 
by the private grain trade to eliminate the 
Wheat Board and the Farm Union has been 
putting pressure on the Wheat Board to bring: 
back the old system of marketing. 


Senator Carter: I can see the picture now. 


Mr. Laird: If I were wearing my farmer’s: 
hat I would say bring back the old system of 
marketing but in support of my own brief 1g 
would have to say— 


Senator Carter: In your brief you put your 
finger on a very important problem; the 
exodus of farmers to the cities and the build- 
ing up of city monstrosities which economist 
forecast is the trend to the future and I per- 
sonally think it is a bad thing. 


I think some arrangements should be found. 
to offset this trend but as a practical farmer I 
want to get your idea on an article that I read 
two days ago. 


This article was in favour of small farms 
and we should have more of them and get 
back to small farms and the rational behind 
that was that forced fed crops ‘on a large 
scale has resulted in sick soil and the whole 
survival of the human race depends on about 
six inches of soil and the natural elements of 
the soil have been taken out and haven’t been 
replaced by the artificial additives that the 
farmers use and the only way to correct 
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this—and because you have a sick soil, you 
produce food that doesn’t have the nutrition 
qualities required for good health. It is tied in 
with the National Health Program as well 
and this article went on to say that the only 
answer to this is to start on a small scale, get 
a small farm going where people use natural 
fertilizer, get back to the old fashioned natu- 
ral fertilizer and restore the soil. 


If this is done we will then produce food 
that is good and this in turn will have an 
impact on our health and God only knows 
that one of our biggest items on expenditure 
is health and I would like to get your idea on 
that line of reasoning and that type of 
solution. 


Mr. Laird: Well, I certainly have no doubts 
about the fact that organic farming is certain- 
ly the best thing because it would improve 
the hydrogen and put it back in the soil but 
the other thing is, and I have been concerned 
about this for some time, and it hinges on 
pollution and I don’t believe that we can raise 
livestock in large concentrations, totally for 
example where they never see the sun. They 
are loaded with drugs and in poultry over a 
period of time a resistance builds up to drugs 
and then you have to go and see the doctor 
and he prescribes some more drugs and they 
just don’t respond the way they should. This 
is the thing we are doing and I think that 
livestock must be raised in a natural environ- 
ment. That is out in the sunshine where the 
chickens can scratch in the dirt and so forth. 


I am certainly all for this but again with 
agricultural policies, what type of farms do 
you encourage? Now, the agricultural econo- 
mist has been saying larger, more economic 
units and they are still saying larger, more 
economic units in spite of the fact that the 
half section farmer is paying the most income 
tax. 


I have a neighbour, two miles away. He 
farms 3,000 acres of land and he cut down 
last year. He had 2,000 acres of wheat in last 
year—or grain I should say and he cut back 
to 1,000. Now, he is paying out $1,100 a month 
interest on his farm because the debt on his 
farm is somewhere around $100,000. The poor 
guy can’t sleep at nights but this is the kind 
of farm that our agricultural economist has 
been encouraging. He works until he is 
played out. He works until 12 or one o’clock 
every night and he gets to bed and then he is 
up at five and away he goes again. He has to 
pay off his debt. 
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This is our policy to encourage this type of 
thing. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to say to 
Mr. Laird that I don’t know what motivated 
him to make the presentation to this commit- 
tee but I think he has told us a lot of things 
that we didn’t know and are very interested. 


Many of the presentations made to us—I 
think a large majority has dealt with poverty 
in cities but very few have dealt with rural 
poverty and some of the subjects which you 
have brought up which are most interesting. 


Amongst the ones that I wasn’t aware of—I 
think it is on page 4—-you refer to importing 
powdered milk from Ireland. Well, if we have 
surpluses of powdered milk which apparently 
we have, can’t that be sold at a price that 
would make people buy that rather than 
imported milk from Ireland? 


Mr. Laird: Yes, I can’t see why not. It was 
a company, Borden’s of Canada—were 
importing powdered milk because the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture was reducing the subsidy 
on milk to try and get Canadian producers— 
they were producing too much milk and he 
was trying to get them to cut back at the 
same time a company is importing powdered 
milk from Ireland so obviously that is the 
milk that is going on the market. 


In connection with using this surplus of 
powdered milk, we have, mainly produced by 
Eastern Canada, a surplus of milk. There are 
fruits that fall on the ground and rot in the 
Province of Quebee or Ontario or British 
Columbia. In the fall you will find apples to 
no end lying and rotting on the ground and it 
seems to me that in the low income areas one 
of the logical places to start is the school 
dinner program. I don’t use the word lunch, 
because lunch to me indicates a snack—I 
mean the school dinner program. I think we 
should use our surpluses of food to start these 
dinner programs and I can’t think of a better 
way to teach home economics than by start- 
ing in this way. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, in this dinner 
program would the costs actually be born by 
the educational system? 


Mr. Laird: I would think so. 


Senator Fergusson: Or could it be done 
under health and welfare for instance? 


Mr. Laird: Well, I would prefer not to get 
into these types of arguments but to me it 
really doesn’t make much difference. 
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Senator Fergusson: The idea is excellent 
but who would be responsible for doing ow 
am just wondering. On page 2 you say: 


Medicine is contributing to longer physi- 
cal life but many of our older citizens are 
faced with the problem on senility and 
very little is being accomplished to cope 
with senility. 


What could be done to cope with senility? 


Mr. Laird: Well, I don’t know. I raised the 
question because science is finding out ways 
and means that physically we can live longer. 
I could take you to homes here in the City of 
Regina and show you people who are 90 years 
old who are, in what appears to be excellent 
condition but their mind is gone completely. 


Now, is this what we are going to be faced 
with in old age? Are we going to look for- 
ward at the age of 70 of the possibility of 
being senile? Are we going to look forward to 
being senile for the last 20 years of our lives? 


Senator Fergusson: And is it worthwhile to 
prolong life if you are going to be senile? 


Mr. Laird: Yes, exactly. It is a matter of 
just exactly what we are going to do. 


The Chairman: Well, what do you have to 
say about it? What do you think we should do 
about senility? 


Mr. Laird: I don’t think there is enough 
research being done into it. 


The Chairman: Even at the present time? 
Mr. Laird: No. 


The Chairman: Have you any idea on the 
amount of research that is going on by the 
geriatrics society across the United States, 
and across Canada by the Departments of 
Health and Welfare? 


Mr, Laird: No, not really. 


The Chairman: I can assure you that they 
are making expenditures of vast sums of 
money in looking into these various things. 
The trouble is, Senator Fergusson asked you 
the question to lead you into this. She is 
really an expert on this particular problem. 
She knows exactly what is being done for the 
aging. 

Mr. Laird: You mean it was a loaded 
question? 


The Chairman: Well, you fell for it. 
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Senator Fergusson: Senator Croll and T 
were both on the committee. He was chair- 
man, and we did have a lot of study on this. 


Mr. Laird; I am Chairman of the Farmers 
Housing Corporation which operates a senior 
citizen home at Davidson and we are faced 
with it every day. 


Senator Fergusson: I was interested in 
the work you have done in going to Ghana 
and Nigeria and I am also very much inter- 
ested in the recommendations in the brief of 
the National Farmers Union under the 
two years which says they would offer to 
assist the ICDA to recruit and organize con- 
tinuance of farmers to go to these countries to 
assist families, but are you sure that that is 
right that only one farmer has been sent? 


Mr. Laird: Certainly for the purposes of 
farming. I organized and manipulated to get 
this man to Northern Ghana. 


The Chairman: You are talking about 
Ghana, but there are other places. We have 
been sending farmers all over. 


Mr. Laird: You have been sending agricul. 
tural experts, not farmers. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, you may be righ 
because you are on a more practical level. fi 
that is true I would certainly like the propel 
people to see this. I would like to find ou 
why they are not sending more people on tha 
level and I am glad it was brought to ow 
attention. 


The Chairman: Let me just say this, anc 
Senator Fergusson touched on it—we are no 
very much concerned with what is your pur 
pose or what is your motive but we thanl 
you highly for coming no matter what i 
might have been. You have given us a slan 
on something that is happening and witl 
which not too many of us are familiar. Sena 
tors Sparrow and Pearson are, but the rest 0 
us aren’t quite the farmers they are evé 
though we might look like it. We have reall. 
profited as a result of your presentation. O: 
behalf of the Senate I thank you very muc 
for taking the trouble and going to th 
expense of presenting this brief. 


Mr. Laird: Thank you, Senator Croll. 


The Chairman: We now have the Chairma: 
of the Regina Renters Council, Mr. Josep! 
McKeown. Mr. McKeown has an openin 
statement that he would like to make. 
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Mr. W. J. McKeown, Chairman, Regina 
Renters Council: Mr. Chairman, Committee 
Viembers, this brief was put together and 
written in extreme haste. I had no time to 
e-read the text of my brief let alone be able 
0 edit it. For this reason I extend an apology, 
ind extend many thanks for the utmost of 
-0-operation on the part of a Mr. Holman, 
or my being able to be here at all. 


You will further note that I have submitted 
inder the name of the Regina Renters Coun- 
il. The comments and views expressed are 
otally my own and in no way can they be 
reated as the views of the Regina Renters 
Youncil. 

I was notified Thursday of the past week 
hat I could appear, the brief just had to be 
irtually an impromtu effort on my part as I 
1ad no time for consultation whatsoever. 


With your indulgence, I shall sum up my 
resentation by referring to what I feel are 
he more salient points. In order to achieve 
he most meaningful understanding and dis- 
ussion of this topic, I have taken the liberty 
f providing what I feel has to be a desirable 
tarting point, which may not be mutually 
greeable to all. 


In order to understand the concept of pov- 
rty, as I have presented it, one must begin 
y applying it to our society and specifically 
n relation to how we pursue our livelihood, 
hat is our economic base. This I hope I was 
ble to achieve in the brief. 


I somewhat question the seriousness of the 
ttempts of our private enterprise system to 
eally lay bare the hard cold facts of poverty. 
respectfully submit that an exercise in sheer 
utility could result. 


It can be said that no amount of hand-outs 

nd lip-service will ever come close to solving 
ne rather complex nature of poverty. One 
10st encouraging fact, however, will be that 
he Senate Poverty Committee will be able to 
ontinuously oversee and prod the conscience 
f the government, in the hopes of focusing 
ublic attention and what’s more important, 
rompt public action for solutions. 


What the people don’t want this poverty 
xercise to be is a stalling tactic, which will 
nly temporarily focus attention away from 
Overty, by building up false hopes that the 
ystem is now about to radically change. 


I submit, on the other hand, that the people 
on’t want the institutionalizing of poverty in 
ur society. In the final analysis, only policies 
imed providing full employment and the 
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development of the country and its resources 
for the benefit of our people will we be able 
to bring about an adequate and growing 
income for all for the benefit of our people. 


Toying and juggling with the present 
system in the hopes that some magical for- 
mula will evolve is sheer hypocrisy. 


Poverty, I submit, shows up in many not so 
obvious forms in our way of life. To the most 
naive, poverty must be being on welfare, 
being unemployed, being on inadequate pen- 
sions. However, poverty does go beyond the 
obvious. 


Poverty is—living under a system where 
the spirit of working together in the interests 
of the benefit of all, in preference to private 
gain, is permitted only on a charity basis. 


United Appeals et cetera or such programs 
as these, tend to buffer and disguise the more 
greedy and ugly side of the system by pre- 
senting the inadequacy of the system in a 
supposedly more respectable light, which once 
again the ordinary people are called upon to 
pay the lion’s share of the tab. 


Such programs tend to help the system to 
evade certain responsibilities like making it 
possible for all to benefit from the success of 
the system. 


Poverty is—being programmed and educat- 
ed by ominous propoganda promotion in 
defense of the private profit system into 
accepting what will be, will be, such as, work 
hard, take chances, don’t question the 
inadequacies of the system, be out for your- 
self and you win. 

Poverty is—having the affluent and the 
wealthy planning and programming for the 
many who suffer the sortcomings of the 
system and this I cite as the many service 
clubs et cetera. 


Poverty is—living under a system where 
the obvious financial success of a few is 
gained by employing the many. 


I don’t say that in a derogatory way. I 
submit to you also that poverty is making a 
loan to feel free, to do as you wish, really 
making possible the faking of really being 
able to do your thing without worry. 


Poverty is—experiencing drugs to enable 
people to escape the ugly realities of life. 


Poverty is—living under a system where 
underprivileged and the poor and having no 
avenues for open expressions. 

Poverty is—being working people who seek 
to organize and who are subsequently tabbed 
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with a stigman. We are here caught-up ina 
double standard. The affluent and the rich 
can organize and it is considered highly 
respectable to do so—such as, associations, 
chambers, societies, councils and the like. 

Working people are treated with a measure 
of derogatory scandal accompanied by the use 
of naive forms of intimidation. 

Poverty is—living under a system where 
general electorial minorities and apathy is the 
rule rather than the electoral majorities. 


Poverty is—living under a system that pro- 
duces in a publicly unplanned fashion, build- 
ing in planned obsolescence in the name of 
making a dollar. 

I respectfully submit, that the economic 
solutions for the poverty problem are within 
the comprehension of all. It is the will or 
desire to solve the poverty problem which is 
beyond the wishes of all. 

The course is clear, investments should be 
for the benefit of the people rather than to 
swell and to further enrich the profits of pri- 
vate corporations. 

Encouragement must be given to the public 
sector through crown corporations. The pres- 
ent programs of literally subsidizing the pri- 
vate sector at the expense of the Canadian 
taxpayer must be ended. 

Consideration must be given to amending 
legislation prhibiting special tax privileges 
and land grants to private corporations in 
Canada, by all levels of government. 

While the complicated domestic problems 
in life leads to value breakdown and family 
failure, and can be looked upon as an 
individual responsibility, societies provision 
for jobs and security, through private enter- 
prise just is not there. 

Poverty originates with and develops its 
peculiarities in the context of a specific 
social-economic formation. The system of 
relations of production constitutes the basis 
for a society, which then envelopes itself into 
the various legal, political, social, educational 
and a cultural thought defending its mode of 
production. 

The problem of poverty, therefore, can be 
solved. Since the problem originated and 
developed from our way of life, it must be 
right here that we begin to apply solutions. 

However, as I said above, it is the will to 
solve the poverty problem which is beyond 
the wishes: of all. 


The Chairman: Mr. McKeown, when you 
submitted the brief, you indicated that you 
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were the Chairman of the Regina Renter 
Council. Did they have an opportunity 1 
submit a brief? 


Mr. McKeown: I wrote for permission 1 
appear today and a month ago I was informe 
that the program was filled up and I couldn 
be heard and on Thursday of this past wee 
I was informed that I could appear and I le 
it in abeyance to submit it to Ottawa and th 
prompted me to sit down and make a virtua 
ly impromptu effort. 


The Chairman: On your own, but you hay 
information of the Regina Renters Council? 


Mr. McKeown: Yes. I was informed that 
was desirable to be associated with an organ 
zation. I did request to be heard as 2 
individual and I put the organization dow 
since I am Chairman of the organization. 


The Chairman: You 
contribution. 


have made 


Senator Carter: I was just wondering abot 
the same question we asked Mr. Laird earlie 
I was wondering what motivated you to pr 
sent this brief? 


Mr. McKeown: Well, I suppose what moi 
vated me would be the fact that I have take 
an interest I suppose in society and I active 
involve myself with running in the loc 
political scene, trying to pursue politics whi 
I think are in the interest of the people. 


Senator Hastings: What is your occupation 
Mr. McKeown: Clothing salesman. 


Senator Carter: Do you have any conte 
with the poor? 


Mr. McKeown: I feel I have considerak 
contact with the poor through the Regi 
Renters Council. You run across all types 
occupations but primarily you run across t 
poor segments of our society where they 2 
placed in inadequate facilities and chargé 
with respect, exorbitant rents for such faci 
ties and they have no choice. They canr 
move out and they are stuck there and 
think this is one sure contact. 

When I campaign, I vist all the homes or 
many as I can and talk to the people. — 


The Chairman: Just a moment. You are I 
carrying out a campaign right here, are you! 


Mr. McKeown: No. 


The Chairman: Because that is one thi 
that we do not encourage. 


t 
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Mr. McKeown: No, I realize that. 
Senator Carter: Campaign for what? 


The Chairman: Well, he is campaigning for 
something. 


Mr. McKeown: To get more of us involved 
Nn society, actively involved in oneself and I 
uppose it is kind of a cmpaign. 

I think some of the issues which I have 
ittempted to cover, and I do apologize for not 
ncluding the material but I do have this 
naterial which I could forward to Ottawa in 
upport of almost every argument that I have 
wesened. I apologize once again for not sub- 
nitting it but due to time I just haven’t been 
ble to. 


The Chairman: You are asking for a com- 
ete change in the system. You have for- 
varded your brief and I have read it. This is 
vhat you are asking for. Is there any place 
hat we can look for a model of the system 
hat you want? 


Mr. McKeown: I am suggesting that the 
nly way to attack poverty originates in the 
jay we derive our way of living, our eco- 
omic base and if that is what generates pov- 
rty, that is where we have to look and if it 
1eans involving the public sector to the point 
[ such as providing houses for the people 
rho can’t afford them... 


The Chairman: You are not answering my 
uestion. You say change the system. The 
uestion I asked you is “Where in the world 
; the system that you like?” 


Mr. McKeown: I am not suggesting that 
lere is one. I am suggesting a crown corpo- 
ition operation where the profits will derive 
) the benefits of the people where it can be 
oked at very positively in our society and 
2 specific in its provisions. I am suggesting 
lat we need a public housing corporation. 


The Chairman: We have a public housing 
rporation at the moment. 


Mr. McKeown: To provide housing for the 
ople. 


The Chairman: It is providing housing for 
me people now. It does not reach all the 
opie but it has from time to time reached 
€ senior citizen, and other citizens. It does 
yt reach everyone but what is it that you 
ant? 


Mr. McKeown: I am suggesting, for exam- 
€, when you rent in this city, you are 
22435—3 
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paying one-third of your yearly rent into ser- 
vicing the debt contracted by the property 
Owner and I am suggesting that when a 
person pays that kind of money virtually as 
long as he is going to live, he should have a 
choice of either renting or owning a home 
and most people are disqualified because of 
the economic qualifications for the present 
housing. I am suggesting that we do need, one 
specific example, would be publicly run hous- 
ing corporations where the houses would be 
provided for the people who do not have the 
means and do not qualify under the present 
programs so that they can have their needs 
met. 


Housing is a business and businessmen 
make money out of it and there is no way 
that private interest will want to look after 
the people who can’t afford housing because 
they don’t have the income. This has been 
shown many times and I can cite you many 
instances of this. 


Senator Pearson: Why did you bring in the 
question of Albert Street? 


Mr. McKeown: I was suggesting that Albert 
Street and the rail line relocation were part 
of a program that is really brought in by the 
municipal government, specifically of Regina, 
and I suggested that tends to put people, the 
homeowners virtually in debt to perpetuity to 
pay for this type of program and I am sug- 
gesting that means have to be sought where- 
by the policies of the Provincial Government 
have to be changed so that certain main 
arterial arteries can be supported by provin- 
cial money offers and not the rate payers. 

Rail line relocations is being brought into 
Regina and I think that is another way of 
putting the ratepayers in debt forever to pay 
for this. 


The Chairman: I was just going to say that 
Senator Hastings comes from Calgary, I am in 
favour of them paying the taxes in Regina. 
You. are too, aren’t you? 


Mr. McKeown: In favour of? 


The Chairman: Of the people in Calgary 
paying taxes for Regina. I don’t know wheth- 
er Senator Hastings is or not but that is what 
you are saying. 


Senator Pearson: I just don’t quite see that 
at all because the people in the city get as 
much use out of the highway, in fact more 
use than the country people dv. 
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Mr. McKeown: I am suggesting thats. 


Senator Pearson: The country people have 
the highways to get into town and the city 
people have the highway to get out of town. 


Mr. McKeown: I appreciate this but at the 
municipal level there has to be—the main 
highways are not even at the city border and 
particularly in Regina we have five or six 
main arterial streets which are used, not by 
the majority of people in the city but by the 
travelling people and businesses and railway 
companies and this is where the money 
should come from. The money should come 
from these places to help pay for these 
programs. 


The Chairman: Mr. McKeown, thank you 
very much. You will have to try out the 
theory on the people in Regina. 


Mr. McKeown: I appreciate the fact that it 
is most difficult to suggest alternatives to the 
poverty problems and it is hard to 
communicate. 


The Chairman: If you are suggesting that 
we don’t understand the problems because 
some of us are affluent, you are very badly 
mistaken. 


Mr. McKeown: No, I am not suggesting 
that. I am suggesting that as a working man. 


The Chairman: If you are suggesting that 
we don’t understand the working people 
because we are affluent, you are badly 
mistaken. 


Mr. McKeown: I am not suggesting that at 
all. It is more difficult to establish a dialogue 
between those who haven’t and those who 
have because primarily those who have can 
organize and it is commendable to do so when 
those who don’t have it is very difficult for 
them to organize and find lines of expression 
to communicate and therefore there is a real 
risk. 


The Chairman: I think what you are saying 
is correct but I just want you to know this— 
and I have repeated it on other occasions— 
that the members of this committee in the 
main have known poorness personally. I am 
not sure if they have known poverty in the 
sense we look at it, but the senators know 
poverty and as a result of their own experi- 
ences and what they have heard, there is no 
one in Canada who knows as much about 
poverty as this group of senators who are 
here today, and they are most sympathetic. 
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Mr. McKeown: Well, senator, I appreciate 
that and I just might add that I probably 
consider myself a successful working man. 


The Chairman: We are for you. On behalf 
of the committee, Mr. McKeown, we thank 
you as a working man for coming forward, 
whatever your motive was. We appreciate it 
very much. 


The committee adjourned. On resuming at 
13.5 Wp au 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I 
will call the session to order. We have a brief 
here from the Seekers of Security Welfare 
Rights Group and on my right is Mrs. Marg- 
ery Heath, and Mrs. Shirley Campbell and 
Mrs. Heath. Mrs Heath will speak to the brief 
first. 


Mrs. Margery Heath, President, Seekers of 
Security Welfare Rights Group Organization: 
Thank you for asking our organization, Seek- 
ers of Security, to present a brief to your 
Commission. 


As a group living under welfare and pover- 
ty conditions, we are in a position to possibl} 
suggest some solutions to the problems. Oul 
group is made up of mostly young mothers 
We are on welfare because our husbands de 
serted us, a broken marriage or lack of enougl 
education to seek employment. Many of u 
have too many responsibilities at home t 
seek employment. 


Welfare provides us with the basic necessi 
ties of life. A roof, food, clothing and medica 
care. If we care to just sit, this could b 
sufficient but we want to be allowed to live: 
normal productive life. 


We want our children to have a chance t 
develop emotionally as well as physically 
There is a curiosity here as to why weltfai 
recipients do not accept and use the oppor 
tunities that agencies offer. Many times thes 
agencies or groups do not realize that even | 
nominal fee or cost of transportation ar 
deterrents to their use. 

Many facilities are set up for only welfa1 
recipients such as used toy depots at Christ 
mas. We do not enjoy being a class set apar 
The stigma of being a welfare recipient is 
real thing and we avoid advertising the fa 
whenever possible. 

The guaranteed annual income is one sol 
tion to the financial crisis as long as @ 
incentive to improve one’s way of living 
not cluttered. 
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At present we are guaranteed a minimum 
neome on welfare, but the incentive to earn 
s killed by the reduction from our allowance 
oy whatever we earn. It is a dead end exist- 
nce. 

The deserted wives act provides that a de- 
erting husband must provide for his family. 
n actuality, it is one of the most time and 
noney consuming adventures ever proposed. 
[he penalty is not a deterrent because very 
ew judges commit a man to prison for a 
nisdemeanor. 

We submit that a separate legal or govern- 
nent department be established to collect 
upport payments. As others we do not 
ave the emotional or physical stamina to 
Ope with law officers and court appearances. 


We have taken on the job of raising the 
hildren We don’t need or want the responsi- 
ility of collecting our support. 


We suggest that government must come to 
rips very shortly with the problems of the 
yelfare recipient. Governments must provide 
S with the wherewithall to give our children 

normal life. 


In the cities our children go to school with 

hildren, holidays, trips, music lessons and 
In. The lack of these opportunities has a 
ery real effect on our children’s abilities in 
thool as well as on their future chances to 
ecome well-rounded persons in their own 
ght. 


Poverty of being eventually leads to pover- 
r of the mind and soul. As mothers we 
unnot sit idly by and see this happen. We 
ant to do as good a job as possible and this 
quires a lot of outside help. 


Lastly, we need some hope for our own 
iture. We need to continue our education so 
€ will be equipped to step back into the 
nployment market. We need access to the 
vorce courts so if the possibility of re-mar- 
age comes along we can avail ourselves and 
ir families of the opportunity. Our personal 
ability and our happiness will insure the 
me traits in our children. 


Thank you for listening to this presenta- 
m, I will try to answer to the best of my 
lity some of your questions. 


Senator Pearson: Just two short ques- 
ms. One was—you say there are 800 moth- 
S in Regina here that are deserted or 
vorced. The problem of financing—you are 
t able to buy large amounts of food at one 
ne because you have to buy at the local 
ores? 
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Mrs. Heath: Right. 


Senator Pearson: Would it be possible for 
your organization to work out a scheme 
where you could have bulk sales to your 
organization and then distribute from there? 


Mrs, Heath: Right as long as transportation 
isn’t involved. 


Senator Pearson: But you would be satis- 
fied with something like that? 


Mrs. Heath: We have no means of transpor- 
tation except bus service because we have no 
cars. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Mrs. Heath: So we do shop at the corner 
stores which as you know is rather expensive. 


Senator Pearson: This is quite a problem. 
Another question I have is on the question of 
divorce and getting maintenance from your 
former husband. It is right that if the husband 
moves over to say British Columbia you can’t 
collect from him or you have to go through 
the courts in B.C.? 


Mrs. Heath: You have to go through the 
courts in each province that he decides to 
reside in and usually when you get as far as 
the court in the province he is residing in, he 
will find out that you are after him and he 
will immediately move his domicile to anoth- 
er province. 


Senator Pearson: I see. 

Mrs. Heath: This is the way it is. 

Senator Pearson: What is needed then is a 
national court to handle divorce cases like 
this? 

Mrs. Heath: Yes or support cases. 


Senator Pearson: And Support cases—a 
national organization or through the courts? 


Mrs. Heath: Right. 


Senaior Pearson: One law 
Canada to handle this thing? 


right across 


Mrs. Heath: Yes. 
Senator Pearson: There is no escape now? 


Mrs. Heath: Right. I think they should take 
some responsibility for it. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 
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Senator Carter: Is this group, Seekers of 
Security, is this just a local group here in 
Regina? 


Mrs. Heath: Yes, it is. 


Senator Carter: There must be other groups 
similarly composed of people like yourselves. 
Is there any contact between you? 


Mrs. Heath: No. Although I know there are 
groups in Calgary and in Edmonton. 


Senator Carter: We have run across them 
everywhere we have gone and it seems 
strange that you are operating all alone. You 
are not even province-wide, are you? 


Mrs. Heath: No. We have only just organ- 
ized in Regina last December. 


Senator Carter: Now, you say there are 800 
mothers and you only have 200 members. 
‘Where are the other 600? 


Mrs. Heath: Well, when we call meetings we 
have the same problems that mothers do 
everywhere else. The problem with transpor- 
tation, paying baby sitters to attend these 
meetings and a great number of them are 
hopeless and they can’t do anything. A lot of 
them are quite hopeless and we can’t do any- 
thing for them unless we have the laws 
changed in regards to welfare. 


Senator Carter: And you have only been 
organized since when? 


Mrs. Heath: Since December. Since Decem- 
ber of ’69. 


Senator Carter: Only about eight months? 
Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


Senaior Carter: At the bottom of your first 
page there you quote statistics that shows 
that 90 per cent of the children of one-parent 
families on welfare become delinquent and 
drop-outs. Where did you get those statistics? 


Mrs. Heath: I got that from a brief that was 
presented by the New Welfare Rights Commit- 
tee to the Government of Alberta and they 
don’t say where they got it. 


Senator Carter: I have never seen that 


figure before. 
Mrs. Heath: Well, if I can just find it—I 
will read it to you: 


Studies done in Eastern Canada showing 
that a child growing up in a family 
headed by one-parent plus growing up in 
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a very old social-economic environment 
faces a 90 per cent better chance of 
becoming delinquent than a child who 
comes from a two-parent family. 


I was mislead on this. They carry it further to 
what it costs to keep a delinquent who 
becomes a delinquent adult, a delinquent 
child who becomes a delinquent adult in jail 
and then it goes on from there. 


Senator Carter: You speak about these out- 
door projects, camping et cetera sponsored by 
businessmen here. How does that sort of thing 
work? Has that made much of a dint in the 
problem at all? 


Mrs. Heath: No, hardly at all. We have—I 
don’t know how many children were spon- 
sored for camp but the first problem that 
arose was how were we going to finance them 


to get to camp. There was transportation 


costs, sleeping bags, and other different items. 
It is fine to present a fee but you have also 
got to round up the fee. 


Senator Carter: Well, what are you doing 
as a group. You mentioned that you are 
giving each other moral support and trying to 
stabilize the one-parent families and educate 
the public and that sort of thing. What pro- 
grams have you worked out to solve your 
problems. Have you got to that point as yet? 


Mrs. Heath: Well, we have had lawyers 
speak to our meetings to tell us about our 
rights, our rights on welfare. We had doctors 
speak on psychiatric and psychological 
aspects of raising children from a broken 
marriage and we have had nutritionists speak 
on how to better use the income we have for 
food in buying and preparing it. 


It is pretty hard when you have no money 
to operate on to really get into organizing and 
carrying out programs. 


Senator Sparrow: Do you get any assistance 
or grants from any source? 


Mrs. Heath: No. 
Senator Fergusson: Did you say no? 
Mrs. Heath: No. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, that was one of 
the things that I wanted to know. Senator 
Carter said that we ran across this type of 
thing quite often but I don’t think we have 
run across it very often. I think it is only the 
ones that have a great deal of initiative that 
organize these groups. 
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I do know a few that we have come across 
and one of them was in Vancouver. You just 
mentioned that you had some lawyers talk to 
you. Have you had any ideas of developing a 
program under which you might train people 
to do some part-time work and make some 
money? 


Mrs. Heath: These programs are available 
as far as education is concerned as long as 
you have no more than high school. You have 
got to obtain high school if you are up against 
it or if a mother has a young family she is 
able to take evening classes at the university 
but that is only if she has someone to babysit 
but as far as the fees for university classes 
for just taking one or two subjects, there is 
no help that I know about. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, I am not thinking 
of university classes. I am thinking of classes 
through your own organization. I was think- 
ing of the one I spoke of in Vancouver where 
the mothers were being trained and they 
were being trained in some community work 
that would not be the sort of thing that you 
sould not get through manpower retraining 
and I was just wondering if you had any 
thought of things like this? 


Mrs. Shirley Campbell, Head of Publicity, 
Seekers of Security Welfare Rights Group: 
Not me. 


Mrs. Heath: No. 


Senator Fergusson: I wanted to ask you as 
well a little bit about housing and the places 
where you live. Would some of you be in 
Ublic housing? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: And how do you feel 
bout that. Do you feel that this is a preju- 
lice to your children having to live in public 
lousing? 


Mrs. Heath: Well, the girls that I have 
alked to that live in it don’t like it for the 
easons that they find it difficult to control 
heir children in public housing. There are so 
nany children that they really get out of 
and but the public housing units themselves 
re quite nice. 


Senaior Fergusson: Quite nice? 
Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, do they feel any 
tigma because they are living in public 
ousing? 
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Mrs. Heath: No, I don’t think so. 
Senator Fergusson: Do you feel that way? 


Mrs. Campbell: I think one of the things is 
that it doesn’t matter which neighbourhood 
you live in—whether it is public housing or 
just a house down the street, as soon as the 
neighbours find out you are on welfare you 
may as well move to the middle of the Sahara 
because they aren’t coming across to you or 
they are going to work darn hard to find out 
what you are doing. You can’t even so much 
as take the garbage out in the back without 
somebody accusing you of having been run- 
ning around. It really doesn’t make much dif- 
ference where you live. It is the general 
public attitude towards people who are 
receiving welfare. 


Senator Inman: With regards to public 
housing, do you mind telling us what your 
rents are? 


Mrs. Heath: In the public housing? 
Senator Inman: Yes. 


Mrs. Heath: Well, I don’t know what the 
rents are. I don’t live in public housing 
myself. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have no idea at all. It all 
depends I believe on the amount of their 
income. It all depends on the amount of their 
total income through the department and they 
are allowed a percentage of that for their rent 
and I believe it does depend too on the 
number of rooms in these houses. But it 
doesn’t really matter whether you are paying 
$100 or $50 a month for rent because this is 
all you are allowed. 


For rent? 


Yes. 


Senator Inman: 
Mrs. Campbell: 


Senator Inman: Based on your income? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Senator Inman: On page 2, the fourth para- 
graph, counselling and guidance. You seem to 
think that it is difficult for you to get proper 
counselling. Is that because of the lack of 
welfare workers or is it the quality of the 
welfare workers? 


Mrs. Heath: No, I think it is the lack of 
welfare workers in numbers. 


Senator Inman: You find them willing do 
you if they had the time? 
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Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


Senator Inman: Do you find it difficult to 
arrange divorces? 


Mrs. Heath: Well, you need anywhere from 
three to eight hundred dollars to even start. 


Senator Inman: So you feel that divorces 
should be definitely cheaper then? 


Mrs. Heath: Yes, I think it should be. 


Senaior Fergusson: Legal aid should pro- 
vide for this? 

The Chairman: If you remember we raised 
it in Manitoba, we raised it in Ontario and it 
was raised in other provinces as well. 

It is surprising that it isn’t available here 
under legal aid. 


Mrs. Heath: No, it is not. The legal aid we 
get is to obtain a court order for support and 
that is about the extent of it. 


Senator Inman: I have just one other ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. On page one you say: 


All medical and dental services are cov- 
ered for children, but adults must absorb 
50 per cent of drug costs themselves. 


Does that just apply to this province? 


Mrs. Heath: I don’t really know but it does 
apply here. 


The Chairman: This is the charge-back for 
the drugs, isn’t it? 


Senator Sparrow: No. Under the legal aid 
system for drugs the department pays 50 per 
cent of the cost. 


Mrs, Heath: And they also pay 100 per cent 
for the children. 


Senator Fergusson: Did you say that they 
paid 100 per cent for the children? 


Mrs. Heath: Yes, and for dental costs. They 
also pay for glasses with the exception of any 
type of frames and in that case they would 
pay only $2.50 towards the cost of frames for 
children’s glasses. 


There is one area they don’t pay for and 
that is hearing aids for children. 


The Chairman: For children? 
Mrs. Heath: Yes. 
The Chairman: It is for adults? 


Mrs. Heath: I don’t know. 
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Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman, on top of 
page 2 it says: 


If a mother is capable of earning, the 
incentive to do so is stifled. The Welfare 
Department deducts 50 per cent of the 
earnings after expenses for a mother 
with four children. Surely it would be 
better for a person to earn a new appli- 
ance if she wishes than to accept a used 
one from the Welfare Department? Or 
provide her children with a few advan- 
tages rather than having them running 
the streets with nothing to do? 


I agree 100 per cent. What would be your 
suggestion—I have often thought about this 
and I don’t know if you would agree but if a 
person like a mother you are talking about 
would go to the welfare worker and show 
some bills, unpaid bills and say, “Here, I owe 
this much and I am able to take a position 
could I pay these bills before they are deduct. 
ed at all?” And then when they are paid of 
of course she would have to show the receipt: 
and then when the unpaid bills had been paic 
and she still has a position, they could proba 
bly deduct. 


However, maybe by that time the party 
would have succeeded in being a very goo 
worker in whatever job she has taken part 0 
full-time and then she would eventually ge 
off welfare. 


Mrs. Heath: Right. 
Senator Quart: Would that be a solution? 


Mrs. Heath: I work part-time myself and | 
is very frustrating to owe bills and yet yo 
only get a certain amount of your wages. ] 
takes years and years to settle some of thes 
accounts. 


Senator Quart: So don’t you think thé 
would be a good system? 


Mrs. Heath: Well, I haven’t really thougl 
of any other. 


Senator Quart: Well, another thing is let 
suppose that you are moonlighting, which ¥ 
know goes on, do you teach your children 
say, “Well, you musn’t let it be known that 
am working,” and you are in effect teachir 
them to be, well, to say the least thieves al 
liars and let’s face it they have to hide all | 
this and you have to hide all of this so it 
very dishonest is it not, and you of cour 
would feel that society drove you to that 
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Mrs. Campbell: The work is the same even 
if you have a teenage child who can go out 
and get a job during the summer—I believe 
the first $40 is untouchable but if they earn 
more than that then a percentage of the 
mother’s cheque is deducted for room and 
board for said child. 


So if a 16 year old can get part-time work 
after school and on Saturdays, there is no 
incentive for them to go out and work 
because they feel that because they are work- 
ing and mom’s cheque is cut down, they don’t 
want to do it. 


It doesn’t really matter whether it is only a 
sole parent in the home who is working or 
whether it is the oldest children. Their incen- 
tive is cut down right immediately because of 
this deduction as soon as they get part-time 
work. 


Senator Quart: Has your group ever sug- 
gested that to any group other than ours that 
that should be done as a means of eliminating 
some of this poverty situation? 


Mrs. Heath: Well, we haven’t presented a 
orief to the Provincial Government but this 
would be one thing that would be in the 
orief. We will be doing that for the next 
session but we are in discussion with the 
welfare department and their workers almost 
yn a once a month basis. 


Senator Quart: When you go and apply for 
welfare, do you have to declare the amount of 
noney you have in the bank or other assets? 


Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


Senator Quart: And are you forced to sell 
hese assets and use up this money in the 
yank? 


Mrs. Heath: If it is an amount over $500 I 
elieve it is—I don’t know the exact amount 
ut they say if you own a life insurance 
olicy, you are asked to borrow on your life 
nsurance policy if there is a cash value in it 
ind different assets of this nature. 


The Chairman: What are some of the 800 
vomen doing to educate the children? In your 
liscussions what has been the attitude? What 
re the results? What is happening to the 
ducation of the children—I am thinking of 
ducation in the broad sense? 


Mrs. Heath: I think most of us feel rather 
ecause any cultural advantages that are 
Vailable cost money. We would like to see 
ur children taking music, be involved in the 
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Y’s, especially the boys from one-parent fami- 
lies where he is under the influence of the 
mother at home as well as the school teacher 
and no father from any angle except through 
the Y or the Boy Scouts, but any of these 
things involve money and it is sort of a dead 
end street as far as our children are con- 
cerned right now. 


The Chairman: Well, what happens to them 
when they drop out? What do they do, assum- 
ing of course that they take Grade 12, or do 
they? 


Mrs, Heath: No, a lot of them drop out 
earlier than that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Grade 9 or 10. 
The Chairman: What are you doing? 


Mrs. Heath: Well, they work for awhile and 
then go back to welfare and get their hand- 
outs. They can’t hold onto jobs very long 
because they don’t have the proper training 
to hold down a job. The wheel is still turning, 
the poverty wheel. 


The Chairman: The youngsters go back 
again to welfare? Do they go out and get a 
job and then go back again to welfare? 


Mrs. Heath: Yes, and this is why we want 
desperately to give our children enough 
incentive and enough help to keep them in 
school and get the education as much as pos- 
sible. 


The Chairman: Well, up to Grade 13 there 
are no fees in school for books and other 
things like that? 


Mrs. Campbell: How about a car to go to 
school. 


The Chairman: A car—I don’t remember 
having any car when I went to school. 


Mrs. Heath: I don’t remember that either. 


Mrs. Campbell: There is a lot of social 
stigma to a child on welfare as they grow 
older because they haven’t got the accessibili- 
ty of going out and finding their own friends 
in high school so they drop out and get in 
groups of have-nots like they are. 

The Chairman: That 
finding? 


is what you are 


Mrs. Heath: Right. I know of one case right 
now where this is happening. 
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Senator Carter: These 200 members that 
you have—are you located in a neighbour- 
hood so that you can get together easily or 
are you all over the city? 


Mrs. Heath: We are all over the city. We 
try to hold meetings at a central point 
downtown. 


Senator Carter: You can’t group yourselves 
into any sort of a geographical basis and 
work out solutions say to day care centres 
and things like that? 


Mrs. Heath: No, not too easily unless other 
organizations are going to step forward and 
help us or we can make contact with organi- 
zations that will help us. We can’t even con- 
tact the 800 mothers who are on welfare 
because of the cost of stamps and mailings et 
cetera. 


The Chairman: The department would not 
do it for you if you asked them to mail the 
letters? 


Mrs. Campbell: They want the stamps. 


The Chairman: Or if you showed them the 
letter? 


Mrs. Campbell: We wrote out a ques- 
tionaire for these mothers and we had it all 
made up and they wouldn’t mail it for us. We 
can’t even reach most of these 800 mothers. 


The Chairman: How do you know you have 
800? 


Mrs. Heath: The welfare worker told us. 


Mrs. Campbell: This is how we know how 
many copies to make up but unless we get 
the stamps and the envelopes, they won’t mail 
it out for us. 


The Chairman: Of the 200 members that 
you talk about, how many of them have both 
of you seen? Are there 200? 

Mrs. Heath: Yes. 
The Chairman: You have met them? 


Mrs. Campbell: I have a phone list of 65 
that I know of. 


The Chairman: So there are 200? 
Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


The Chairman: In dealing with them you 
have the same problems that you had with 
the others, that you cannot reach them 
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because of the postage difficulties or unless if 
is by telephone? 


Mrs. Campbell: Right. 


The Chairman: Have most of them go 
telephones? 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, what we did was this 
There was about five or six of us who woul 
give our name to the department so tha 
when the workers were talking to thei 
recipients, they could give them our name 
and phone numbers and there is only on 
worker that I know of who did contact th 
whole case load saying that if you wante 
information to phone Mrs. so and so. 


There are other workers, who, if the 
happen to think about it while they ar 
speaking with their clients, will tell ther 
about it but it is amazing enough the numbe 
of women who say well, I just found ov 
about it from Mrs. so and so down the stree 
and this is the first time I have ever hear 
about it. 


Senator Carter: Of these 200 members, sir 
gle-parent members of heads of families, ho 
many of these are deserted? 


Mrs. Heath: Oh, I would say 60 or 70 pe 
cent. 


Senator Carter: There must be an awful I 
of transient ex-husbands walking around! 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, that is right. 


The Chairman: They are not transient 
They have three or four children they a1 
leaving behind. That is the very point. 


Senator Carter: Well, these fellows ai 


always on the run. 


The Chairman: These fellows are not th 
much on the run, because they are leavir 
home with three or four children. 


Mrs. Campbell: They just migrate Il 
birds! 


The Chairman: As I say, they usual 
stay at home until they have three or fo 
children and then run. This is one of the bh 
problems. 


Senator Sparrow: A mother in the Provin 
of Saskatchewan with four children, wh 
does she receive? 


Mrs. Heath: Well, my children are 11, 9, 
and 5 and I receive $277 a month from wé 
fare and I earn $62.50. 3 
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Senator Carter: Is that $62.50 net after 
what they deduct? 


Mrs. Heath: Right and that is half of what I 
actually earn. I receive a little more than the 
average mother for my accommodation since I 
am buying my home and the taxes are 
neluded in the rent or the payments so I 
would get $30 a month less a month if I was 
enting. 

Senator Sparrow: How much can a working 
nother earn before there is any deduction? 


Mrs. Campbell: $10 for the older child and 
9 for each succeeding child. 


Senaior Sparrow: So four would be? 
Mrs. Heath: Approximately $35. 
Mrs. Campbell: $35. 


Mrs. Heath: But the thing is there is two or 
hree different sets of schedules. They don’t 
llow me to earn $35 and then take half of 
ne balance. They take half across the board. 
here is an A, B and C set-up. 


Senator Sparrow: You are establishing 
sme rapport with the social workers and in 
wn you hope to be recognized by the 
epartment of Social Welfare themselves, but 
ou are not in fact recognized now, is that 
ght? 


Mrs. Heath: Oh, I think we are. 


Senator Sparrow: You feel that you are 
stting some cooperation? 


Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: And the future should 
Id for more cooperation? 


Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: In the aspect of hus- 
inds, you charge I think a husband with 
ther desertion or failure for support. Which 
it? 

The Chairman: Failure for support. 
Senator Sparrow: Is it? 


The Chairman: Failure for support and 
en onto desertion. 


Senaior Sparrow: You are asking in this 
ief that there be a difference in this system. 
ould you suggest that that concept be just 
ntinued where they would try and find a 
sband and try to sue a husband for sup- 
rt. I would say the batting average for find- 
3 these husbands and ever collecting any 
mey is so small anyway... 
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Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: Then would not your 
suggestion be better to say to forget that con- 
cept entirely if the husband has deserted so 
all of a sudden there is two families instead 
of one—a single family with him and you 
with your family. Wouldn’t it be better to ask 
for that? 


Mrs. Heath: Well, I have always felt per- 
sonally that it is costing the taxpayer an 
awful lot of money to support us when it 
could be cut down by a certain percentage if 
the husband also supported even it was on a 
minimum amount, say $100 a month. Even if 
it was $100 a month even for a family of four 
children. This is not asking a heck of a lot. 


Senator Sparrow: So you feel that society 
should recognize that the husbend has that 
responsibility? 


Mrs. Heath: Right. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is amazing the number of 
husbands, although they haven’t lived at 
home for the past few years, claim three or 
four children on their income tax too. 


Senator Sparrow: Well, that is a new angle 
or maybe an old one, I don’t know. 


Senator Pearson: Are there other families 
that that husband may have too? 


Mrs. Campbell: Definitely. 


Senator Sparrow: The partial answer to 
mothers on welfare—first of all, I would 
gather from your brief that the income that 
you receive is insufficient to give the ade- 
quate requirements for music lessons and so 
on and I certainly see, all of us with children, 
the schools organize a bus load to go some- 
where and they send home a note that says 
send $7.50 for this trip. There is no provision 
of course for that kind of money under wel- 
fare and it is a very poor system. 

Now, to change that on the basis in which 
you are living today, how much more money 
per month would you require to give you 
these added benefits that you feel are neces- 
sary to raise your children on the basis of the 
average citizen. How much money would you 
require? 


Mrs. Heath: I think $50 to $60 a month. In 
fact, I know from my own experience that 
with what I earn just keeps me above the 
poverty level. It means my kids have a 
chance to partake in a few things that I 
would never be able to afford otherwise. 
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Senator Sparrow: Which would amount 
then to 15 or 20 per cent additional funds on 
each welfare system? 


Mrs. Heath: I also would submit that the 
welfare rates should go up with the cost of 
living. 

Senator Sparrow: Yes. Now, if those addi- 
tional funds were forthcoming, in that per- 
centage that I am referring to, do you still 
require then the additional social services. 
Would you find it still beneficial, with this 
additional income, to still have the social 
worker visiting you and giving you assistance 
in some areas? 


Mrs. Heath: I think that in a one-parent 
family the mother does need some agency 
help at one point or another. 


Senator Sparrow: Do you find that the 
social worker is spending too much time on 
the financial aspects rather than the human 
aspect? 


Mrs. Heath: Right. 


Senator Sparrow: And if he or she were 
relieved without having to worry about the 
income aspect then they could be doing a 
much better job... 


Mrs. Heath: Right. 


Senator Sparrow: And you still want them 
there? 


Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow, she said 
particularly a one-member family. 


Senator Sparrow: Yes. 


The Chairman: You indicated that you 
were receiving approximately $360 a month. 


Mrs. Heath: $339.50 is what I get. 
The Chairman: Well, $340. 
Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


The Chairman: You said this was a little 
better than you would normally recelve— 
than the average family with four children 
would normally receive? 


Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have four children but 
they are in a different age group. 
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The Chairman: But you receive $300 a 
month? 


Mrs. Campbell: $300. 


The Chairman: Well, $305 is approximately 
$3,600 a year. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


The Chairman: What I wanted to point out 
to you was that the Economic Council of 
Canada has laid down what it considers to be 
a minimum standard brought up to 1970 
taking into account the increase in the cost o! 
living, which is about 8 per cent since the 
report was made in 1968. Both of you have 
the same number of children and it should be 
$4,600. 


Mrs. Heath: And we receive what? 


The Chairman: Well, you know what yol 
receive—you receive $340 by i1Ge. 


Senator Sparrow: Plus $600. 


The Chairman: I think you mentioned th 
poverty line or something, I gathered yol 
meant as compared with other girls? 


Mr. Heath: Well, the difference betwee 
just having enough to get by in a month an 
4 little bit extra to give my kids a few things. 


The Chairman: This was the difference the 
you were getting because you were working? 


Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: How does your presel 
income compare with the family income whe 
your husband was with you? 


Mrs. Heath: It would be about $4,800 
$5,000 a year. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is lower but I ju 
couldn’t state how much. It would be easi 
25 to $3,000 lower. | 

The Chairman: Lower? ; 

Mrs. Campbell: Per year, yes. | 

Senator Sparrow: If there was a job for 
mother on welfare with any number of ch 
dren—if a job is available are you forced 
take employment? 


Mrs. Heath: No. 
2 
H 
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Senator Sparrow: You are not forced to 


Mrs. Heath: No. 
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Senator Sparrow: It is your choice? 


Mrs. Heath: It is considered better in a 
one-parent family if the mother spends the 
bulk of her time at home. 


The Chairman: Well, that is the way you 
would want it, isn’t it? 
Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


The Chairman: It is your choice rather than 
the government’s? 


Mrs. Heath: Yes. 


Senator Carter: If your money problems 
were taken care of and you had the money 
according to the scale for a family of your 
size, what would be your next most suppress- 
ng problem? 


Mrs. Heath: Divorce. 


The Chairman: That is 
oroblem. 


not really a 


Senator Pearson: It is money problems. 


The Chairman: Well, 
lappens. 


yes; it “sust-\so 


Mrs. Heath: Separation isn’t a status of any 
ort. You are either married or you are 
livorced. 


Senator Pearson: It ties you to a dead tree? 


Mrs. Heath: Right. If we have enough 
noney for our children we would like to do 
omething for ourselves and I think divorce 
vould be the answer in a lot of cases. Mind 
ou, some are divorced in this group. 


The Chairman: Well, I really do not think 
ivorce should be a problem. In every other 
rovince for people who are on welfare 
ivorce is made available with no cost. Cer- 
ainly one thing we will do is bring this to 
he attention of the Attorney General, whom I 
now very well, and show him that in that 
espect he ought to do something. We will 
90k into it, so do not worry about that. 


Mrs. Heath: Fine. 


The Chairman: Let me say this to you girls. 
ye understand this problem and we have had 
great deal of concern with it. We know that 
1 this day and age it is not easy for a hus- 
and and wife to bring up young children let 
lone a woman by herself. You are entitled to 
great deal of admiration for delving into it 
nd doing a good job under very difficult 
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circumstances. We know that you are under 
difficult circumstances. I can assure you of 
one thing. The ladies on this Senate Commit- 
tee have made it their prerogative, almost, to 
see that something is done for the female 
heads of the family. We join with them, I 
indicated to you there are 165,000 in this 
country with 350,000 children. That is half a 
million people in that position. So, we have a 
problem and we are devoting ourselves to it. 

This is a good brief, very nicely presented 
and very easy to read and understand. We 
know the problems, and I think that this was 
a worthwhile trip for both of you. 


Mrs. Heath: Thank you very much. 


Senator Sparrow: May I ask just one more 
question? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: You say mothers of single- 
parent families. Have you any male Single- 
parent members in your organization? 


Mrs. Heath: No. 


Senator Sparrow: Are there many in the 
City of Regina? 


Mrs. Heath: There are some but I wouldn’t 
have any idea of how many. I did an open 
line show on the radio here in March and I 
had one or two men phone and ask if they 
could join this group and I suggested that 
they would be better off to organize their own 
groups because their problems would be 
slightly different. I don’t want their problems 
too. 


The Chairman: Well, you could join the 
problems and share them. 


Mrs. Heath: Well, I don’t think there are 
too many here because as I said I only 
received the one or two calls. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 
Before we complete this session, are there 
any questions from the audience? 


Mrs. Ruth A. McGill: I had many questions 
or things that I wanted to say while this was 
going on but I don’t know if I have that much 
right now. 


The Chairman: What is it you would like to 
say? 
Mrs. McGill: I hardly know where to start. 


There was so many things that came across 
my mind when you were speaking. For one 
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thing, it seems to me that so much emphasis 
is put on “If we can only have more 
money”—you know, that this is going to solve 
this, that and the other thing. 

I think, at least in my own situation, that I 
have come to realize that how I feel and what 
I project to my children, the frame of mind I 
have, the way I feel with my problems and 
how emotionally stable I am, affects my chil- 
dren to a great degree. 

I can’t say that everything has been perfect 
in our home, because it hasn’t. I have that 
many problems to deal with but because I 
refused to think of us as a poor, decrepit 
family, that there are so many things that we 
can’t do and so many things we have to do 
without, I made a point of finding out how 
many things I could get for my family. 

I have gotten help through agencies. My 
children do have music lessons and they have 
them through the public school Board. Three 
of my children have gone to camp this year 
and that is because I haven’t sat around wait- 
ing for somebody to come and do something 
for me. I darn well got out and found out 
where I could get this help. I just don’t have 
any false pride. 

My children come first and I refuse to feel 
that we need to be pitied and I think they 
have the same idea of what I feel about our 
situation. 


I have one boy that is married, he is self- 
supporting and he is in a normal home unit 
now. He has only just become married in 
May and the next child in my family is self- 
supporting. He lives at home. 


I fully expect that the ones I have left are 
going to go through to Grade 12 and I don’t 
expect that they are going to drop out along 
the wayside. 


I think it is partly because of my attitude 
that my children—I know they have a lot to 
put up with, they are experiencing discrimi- 
nation against them in school and it is not an 
outward thing; it is not an obvious thing. I 
just happened to come across it by mistake 
when they said that one little girl—a 14 year 
old—she was so happy now because she could 
be included with such and such a girl and I 
said, “Well, why couldn’t you before?” And 
she said, “Oh well, we are a_ separated 
family.” 

Now, whether being on welfare or being a 
separated family, it is looked down upon. 
Whether it is the parents of other children 
that cause this discrimination, I don’t know. I 
think it is just perhaps a natural thing in all 
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human beings or maybe part of our culture 
but my children have had to deal with it. 
They have had to do without many things but 
not everything. 


I don’t feel that we are at the bottom of the 
rung and that we don’t have a hope in you 
know what. We are going some place, we dc 
have a purpose in life and I shall continue t¢ 
look for all the avenues that I can find thai 
will do the best for my children and we are 
not walking around with our heads hanging 
down. | 


Now, mind you, everything that was said— 
can do with more money. I don’t need socia 
workers’ help. They are no help to mé 
whatsoever because they are not at all tune 
in to my problems as long as I have been O1 
welfare and I have been on welfare for ove 
four years now along with my children. | 

I don’t speak for everyone. I speak fo 
myself but I just would like you all to knov 
that we aren’t on the bottom rung. I am no 
just sitting around doing nothing. My chil 
dren do hold their heads up and they ar 
going to become self-sufficient citizens. 


| 
That is all I have to say, thank you. | 
| 


The Chairman: Was there anyone else wh 
wished to say anything? | 
Mr. Ray Moore: I have a few things her 
that I would like to say. I am wondering wh 


there is not a poor person on the committee? | 


The Chairman: A what? 


Mr. Ray Moore: Why there is not a poc 
person on your committee. 


The Chairman: Well, I spoke about thi 
earlier in the day and you heard me. 


Mr. Moore: I see. As I look around I do 
see a representative here from the Salvatic 
Army or the Marion Centre, and these peop 
are supposed to help the poor. 


The Chairman: The Salvation Army or tl 
Marion Centre? 


Mr. Ray Moore: Yes. 


The Chairman: Well, the Salvation Arn 
helps in every community and they appeati 
before this committee in Ottawa. The nation 
group in Ottawa represented all of Canad 
They made that very point that they do n 
appear in every city but they do nationally 


The Marion Group were with us as well | 
Ottawa. : 
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Senator Carter: And in Edmonton as well. 


_ Miss R. Moran: Senator, may I explain that 
the Commissioner for the Salvation Army 
died a very short time ago and a new one has 
just taken over. 


The Chairman: The new Commissioner was 
there. 
1 


_ Miss Moran: I mean in the province. 


) 


The Chairman: They were there. The Sal- 
vation Army—don’t fault them on it because 
they are right up on the top of the heap with 
‘he Marion Society. 


_Mr. Moore: Most poor are stymied right 
rom the start. They have a poor upbringing 
ind most of them cannot voice well their 
ypinions and this in turn stops them from 
oming to places, well, like this and telling 
7ou just what is on their minds and what 
heir problems are. 


I look around here and I can see that most 
yeople can verbalize quite well and can state 
vell their opinions but most people—or most 
if the poor people, they cannot speak this 
vell. They are hung up in so many different 
vays and the reason why they are hung up is 
ecause from the age 1 they have been poor 
nd they have been knocked down, down and 
lown. 


When they get to the age of 30 or 40 or 50 
hey just give up and this in turn gets into 
he question of the mental attitude of the 
oor. This is one question which you people 
aven’t gone into and that is the mental atti- 
ude of the poor. 


Poor people have all kinds of mental atti- 
jdes and I wish you people could do a 
urvey of psychiatrists in Canada and ask 
tem about poor people and what is happen- 
1g to poor people in regard to how their 
iental aititude is being ruined. Their spirit 
, well, kind of being killed. 


The Chairman: I must tell you that one of 
1e top psychiatrists in the whole of Canada, 
r. Capon, came before our committee in 
ttawa. We had a worthwhile day with him 
ad he gave us many of the answers that you 
re suggesting we obtain. 


‘Mr. Moore: That is fine. 


The Chairman: Well, you have not hit gold 
3 yet! 


Mr. Moore: Well, I am glad. This means 
iat you people are doing something and 
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doing something which I suppose you are sup- 
posed to be doing. This thing of the lack of 
opportunity for the poor. Most poor cannot 
express themselves when they go to the 
unemployment office and they are naturally 
looked down upon because they want a job, 
but what kind of a job and all they can say 
is, “I want a job so I can eat.” They go to the 
local Manpower office and they have to speak 
to people there who have a lot of knowledge 
and they just can’t put their things across to 
these people who are supposed to be helping 
them and this is the same thing with the poor 
when they go to the welfare centre. 


They cannot put across to these people just 
what their problems are as much as they 
should. 


I have often thought about hiring a com- 
mittee of poor people to help the poor people. 


Senator Sparrow: There is a number of 
areas in Canada where the Department of 
Manpower is in fact recruiting and employing 
people from within the ranks of the unem- 
ployed and within the ranks of what we con- 
sider the poverty level. This is in fact work- 
ing in a number of areas in Canada and 
working rather effectively. 


We have looked at this aspect and it is a 
very worthwhile special program. They are 
hiring unemployed people to work with 
unemployed people and they are hiring in 
some areas social workers—hiring from the 
ranks of the working or one—parent families 
and this aspect is working very well. 

Iam glad you brought that up because if it 
is not being done in Regina it is a good 
program. 


Senator Carter; Well, I would like to sup- 
plement what Senator Sparrow said. In 
Edmonton, Alberta we had witnesses before 
us and they gave us a wonderful example of 
where they had taken people right from the 
very bottom of the heap and had got them to 
the point where they were using them as a 
committee to help the poor in a special pro- 
ject there in Edmonton, Alberta. 


Senator Quart: Even the ex-convicts. 
Senator Carter: 100 of them. 


Mr. Moore: Well, I am very glad to hear 
this. I have been poor for the past three 
years and I didn’t know of this and perhaps it 
is because I have been poor here in Regina. 
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I would like to mention also about this 
thing this morning from the—well, I figured 
this morning was just a waste of time. 


The Chairman: Your time may have been 
wasted, not ours. Our time this morning was 
not wasted with the briefs. 


Mr. Moore: I am not being paid for this; 
you are. 


The Chairman: Not very much, I don’t 
mind telling you. 


Mr. Moore: I have lots of time. 


The Chairman: That’s fine. Ours was not 
wasted this morning. 


Mr. Moore: And you are telling me that 
mine is being wasted... 


The Chairman: No, you said it was. 


Senator Sparrow: You said your time was 
wasted this morning and the Senator said 
that ours wasn’t because we thought some of 
these presentations this morning were rather 
good. 


Mr. Moore: Well, I believe that some of it 
was worthwhile. 


The Chairman: Father Lucey, did you have 
something to say? 


Father Lucey: Yes, senator. Regarding the 
Marion Centre, I believe they are closed for 
holidays because of some sort of staff prob- 
lems, shortage of staff and they had to close 
up, that is the reason why Mr. Lopez was not 
with our group this morning. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Are there any 
other questions? 


From the Floor: I cut your ad out the other 
day about the Committee on Poverty where it 
says all committee hearings are open to the 
public. I would like to ask why are they open 
to the public? 


The Chairman: How else can you have a 
hearing unless it is open to the public? 


Senator Carter: It would not be a public 
hearing. 


From the Floor: Okay, maybe we can be a 
little more specific. They are open to the 
public for what purpose specifically? Do you 
want to listen to the public? 


The Chairman: Yes. 
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From the Floor: Well, it didn’t sound to me 
like you were listening—for instance to that 
gentleman. It sounded to me like you were 
contesting him. 


The Chairman: I was listening very 
intensely but setting him right. Your answer 
about hearing the public—we advertised in, 
the press and asked them to come. How much 
more public could you want? 


From the Floor: That wasn’t the attitude 
that I deciphered from your attitude. I would 
also like to say that if you expect the poor 
public to attend something like this, you ain't 
going to make it. | 


The Chairman: Don’t you worry about us 
fellow, we will make it before you do. 


From the Floor: Well, you ain’t going to 
make it as far as relating to the poor public 
Number one, you have walked in here and 
everybody is dressed to the hilt and the poor 
public doesn’t want to come in here. They are 
scared to. He has a point there. They don’t 
know how to verbalize. 


Senator Quart: May I just give one answel 
to this gentleman. We don’t only have hear: 
ings of this kind. Do you realize that las 
week and many weeks that members of thi 
committee have gone right into the poor area 
and talked with these people. | 


| 


From the Floor: I was making a specifi 
reference to this hearing and especially— 


The Chairman: Well, we have heard you 
presentation. 


From the Floor: I come from a poor famil) 
and I know damned well that my parent 
have been screwed at just about every blood) 
turn they ever made and the only reason the. 
made it—like that lady there said—they hel! 
their heads up high and they worked like he! 
and that is the only reason I am here. I hav 
more or less made it and it has taken me a! 
that courage to stand up here and say thi 
but you are not going to get the poor publi 
in here, sitting in here with a bunch of peopl 
who are probably well educated and wealth 
and well up there in the financial scale. 


That is all I have to Say. 


The Chairman: The briefs that were pr¢ 
sented here today were well thought out an 
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considered. We now move on to Prince we will be able to do something for the poor 
Albert. Thank you very much for coming people of this country. Thank you very much. 
nere today and for your attention. We hope The committee adjourned. 


| 
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SECTION 1 
PREFACE 


The Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit 
Society is pleased, on behalf of its members, 
bo make this submission to the Special Senate 
committee on Poverty. 


The Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit 
society Limited is the provincial central ser- 
fice and financial organization of Saskatche- 
wan credit unions, and financial central of 
yther co-operatives. 


The present organization is the product of 
he amalgamation of the Credit Society, 
which originally served largely as a financial 
entral, with the Credit Union League of Sas- 
catchewan, which was the credit union ser- 
rice and representational organization. 


Amalgamation was effected in 1969-70, fol- 
OWing several years of study and discussion, 
n order to increase the efficiency and 
trength of credit union centralized functions. 
the Credit Union League—Credit unions 
vere first formed in Saskatchewan during the 
atter part of 1937, following legislation that 
ear (The Credit Union Act) providing for 
heir organization. In the spring of 1938 
epresentatives of the 14 existing credit 
nions met in Regina to form The Credit 
Inion Federation of Saskatchewan. Legal 
asis for the organization was provided by 
mendments to The Credit Union Act in 1941, 
nd several years later the name was changed 
) The Credit Union League of Saskatchewan. 


The original functions of mutual consulta- 
on, education, assistance in formation of 
ew credit unions, and joint legislative 
spresentation, were gradually extended and 
ew services added as credit unions grew in 
umber and size in the province. 


he Credit Society—The Saskatchewan Co- 
erative Credit Society Limited was estab- 
shed under special legislation in 1941 in 
sponse to the desirability of centralizing 
irplus funds in credit unions and other co- 
eratives for productive use within the co- 
erative movement. 


The Credit Society provided an institution 
| which credit unions and co-operatives 
uld deposit temporarily surplus funds and 
vest reserves, and from which they could 
tain loans when additional funds were 
quired. This mobility of funds enabled 
edit unions to improve their services to 
embers and met some of the needs of co- 
eratives for working and other capital. 

In 1959 the Credit Society assumed another 
ajor function in providing central clearing 
22435—4 
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facilities for credit union negotiable orders 
and bank cheques passing between credit 
unions and other financial institutions. Vari- 
ous other financial services were added from 
time to time to enable credit unions to pro- 
vide maximum services to their members. 


Objectives 


In general terms, the objectives of the 
Credit Society consist of (a) assisting credit 
unions achieve their goals by providing ser- 
vices which can best, or can only, be provided 
on a centralized basis, and (b) serving as a 
financial central for other Saskatchewan 
co-operatives. 


Specific objectives may be categorized in the 
two broad areas of financial services and gen- 
eral services. 


Financial Services—1. To act as a central 
repository for reserve and surplus funds of 
credit union and other co-operative members. 


2. To use these funds to meet the short and 
intermediate term credit requirements of 
members. 


3. To invest temporarily idle funds, and to 
liquidate or borrow against such investments 
to meet the credit needs of members. 


4. To provide a central clearing service for 
negotiable orders passing from and to credit 
unions. 


5. To assist in the operation of the guaran- 
teed negotiable order system known as 
CU-CHEK. 


6. To provide ancillary financial services to 
credit unions, such as cash, money orders and 
travellers cheques. 


7. To assist members with their financial 
planning. 


General Services—1. To provide a frame- 
work for the exchange of information and. 
ideas among member organizations, and for 
the formulation of general policies. 


2. To provide centralized representation in 
regard to legislation and regulation. 


3. To maintain liaison with provincial, 
national and international credit union organi- 
zations and activities. 


4. To provide education and training pro- 
grams for credit union officials and 
employees. 


5. To provide centralized services in such 
fields as stationery supply, bonding, group 
insurance, loan collection, member and public 
relations. 
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6. To assist credit unions in all phases of 
perations through a field staff and analytical 
ervice. 

7. To aid in the development of existing 
redit unions and the origination of new ones. 

8. To participate in research activities in 
egard to techniques, structure, and the social 
nd economic environment of credit unions. 

9. To represent credit unions in the 
dministration of the Mutual Aid Fund. 

10. To carry out programs, both singly and 
gether with other organizations, to extend 
)-operative philosophy and ideals within 
ciety generally. 


epresentation and Control 
Our membership consists of credit unions 
ad other co-operative associations. 
Control of Saskatchewan Co-operative 
redit Society rests with 102 elected Dele- 
ates to the Annual Meeting. 
62 Delegates are chosen by credit unions on 
le basis of representation by population of 
embership. The province is divided into 12 
Stricts and 82 sub-districts, each having 
proximately the same number of credit 
lion members, and each sub-district choos- 
ga Delegate. 
The 20 Delegates from other co-operative 
sociations are chosen according to the 
ishes of the co-operative organization they 
present. 
Our 18 man Board of Directors is selected 
two ways. There are 12 elected at Credit 
nion District Meetings, and six elected by 
e Annual Meeting of the Society. 


SECTION II 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY OF 
tCOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The problems related to poverty in Canada, 
d the solutions which have been tried to 
te, have combined to form one of the most 
lossal and expensive frustrations facing our 
ciety. 

Four hundred years of grossly interfering 
th the lives of Indians has not converted 
dian people to middle-class values; better 
using has not resulted in an elimination of 
havior patterns found among poor people; 
Ifare has become a trap; education helps 
ne, but is too often at its lowest quality in 
verty-stricken areas; people who want to 
‘operate with programs are often frustrated 
delays, limitations, and time limits. 
The basis for most current government and 
vate programs are values, concepts, and 
ions which are attractive to the current 
22435—4} 
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thinking of opinion-leaders and the general 
public. We devise programs, and spend great 
sums of money on them; we hire “experts” 
and administrators; and we do many other 
things to “help” other people. But, as can be 
seen by the experience of such programs over 
the years, we somehow don’t get the message 
across to the people who are supposed to be 
“helped”. Either they don’t want the program, 
don’t understand it, are frustrated by the 
limits of it, or simply aren’t interested in 
being “helped”. 


As frustrating as this is to the “middle- 
class”, it is even more frustrating to the 
people who are the recipients of these well- 
meaning programs, It is out of the “failure’”’ 
of such programs that many of the myths, 
negative attitudes and bad feelings arise. 
When “poor” people don’t respond to the pro- 
grams that we think are “right” we get angry. 
The fact that we almost never respond to 
programs which they want, creates similar 
feelings. 


Generally, programs are devised which 
attack symptoms rather than causes. To com- 
plicate things even more, most programs are 
based on myths, misconceptions, prejudices, 
and perceptions of reality which are not 
shared by the recipients of the programs. 


In short, the approach to poverty in Canada 
is one of using the bilge pumps to keep the 
ship afloat, rather than repairing the leak. 


In this Brief, the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Credit Society hopes to transmit some 
ideas which may be helpful in getting the 
necessary repair work done. 


What we are suggesting is the dismissal of 
negative attitudes, to be replaced with posi- 
tive and human consideration of the problems 
of the people whom we call “poor”. We are 
calling for knowledge to replace ignorance; 
compassion to replace pity; understanding to 
replace fear; and thinking to complement 
action. Mainly, we are calling for a recogni- 
tion of the validity of different ways of deal- 
ing with the world, and out of that, inter- 
dependency to replace dependency. 


In particular, as an organization imbued 
with the philosophy of co-operation, we will 
deal with ways in which co-operatives of all 
types may be useful. 


Co-operatives of all types provide an 
opportunity for people to practice the princi- 
ples of democracy in a real life situation. We 
believe that co-operatives can help people 
develop an understanding of the social system 
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in which we live, and help them develop 
leadership skills, and skills for working effec- 
tively in groups. 

However, we believe that co-operatives can 
be most helpful as part of a total attack on 
the problems of poverty. Therefore, this brief 
deals first with a definition of poverty, its 
causes and symptoms, current approaches and 
possible overall approaches, before going into 
detail on the actual and potential co-operative 
role. 

The conclusions of our Brief are based on a 
number of underlying premises, which are 
discussed in some detail within, but which 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. That poverty is a _ condition 
dependence. 

2. That the dynamics of poverty involve 
decision-makers, the general public and the 
poor. 

3. That the poor can be broadly divided 
into three separate value-holding groups— 
that is, “the culture of poverty”; “folk” 
people; and those who share the values of the 
“middle-class”, but who are handicapped in 
some way. 

4. That we must overcome negative atti- 
tudes about poverty, and replace them with 
positive knowledge. 

5. That we must stop treating the symptoms 
of poverty, and start treating the causes—ie., 
lack of power and resources. 

6. That this task really involves the chang- 
ing of our society’s rhetoric into reality. We 
must create new and positive paradoxes. 

7. That poverty can only be tackled through 
a total approach to the problem. 

3. That we must overcome our own “ethno- 
centrism”, and take a non-judgemental 
approach when working with these problems. 

9. That research and communication are 
essential aspects of any total approach. 


10. That co-operative principles, when put 
into practice, can be effective solutions, and 
that co-operatives can be most helpful, given 
current structures, in dealing with the third 
group of poor people. However, we can also 
be effective with the other two groups, 
through simple structural changes. 


11. That the initial problem is to overcome 
immediate hardships, and from that point 
onward, we must eliminate dependencies, and 
create interdependencies. 

Our conclusions and recommendations 
which follow from our discussion of the 
above points include: 
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1. The introduction of some form of guar- 
anteed annual income, and greater consumer 
protection. 


2. That poor people become directly 
involved in decisions which affect them, and 
at the same time, the general public receive 
factual information about poverty and new 
programs to combat the problem. 


3. That an effort be made to replace 
dependency with resources and power over 
those resources. 


4. That co-operatives and credit unions in 
economically disadvantaged areas have access 
to continuing government support, as part of 
a total program to overcome the problems of 
that area. 


5. That all Canadians become involved in 
social and economic planning for a more 
equalitarian type of society. 


Many of the ideas included in this Brief are 
still relatively new and unexplored. Social 
scientists have dealt with all these concepts in 
different situations, but to our knowledge, 
they have never been brought together in a 
specific examination of poverty. 

We hope that our efforts in dealing with 
this subject will be helpful to the Honourable 
Senators in their considerations. 


SECTION III 


TOWARD A DEFINITION OF POVERTY 
The Present Lack of Consensus 


The Honourable Senators of the Committee 
are, by now, surely aware of the difficulties in 
arriving at a consensus of the definition of 
“noverty”. Yet, without a clear definition, it is 
difficult for government to communicate the 
scope of the problem to the general public 
many of whom are not directly involved; it 
difficult to develop programs which  aré 
viable, and to train people to work on th: 
problems facing poor people; and it is difficul 
to bring about meaningful changes in the 
lives of those who are eventually classifiec 
under a broad definition of poverty. 

This lack of a clear consensus of definitior 
is a disadvantage to our group also, in tha 
we have just recently started to concentrat 
efforts and resources on this specific problem 
It has meant we must deal with man} 
abstractions, many of which do not seem: ti 
have direct associations with reality. How 
ever, the lack of clarity about poverty ha 
some advantages. One of these being tha 
there is considerable scope for innovativ 
thinkings, new and creative efforts and pro 
grams, and a chance to attack the problem 
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onfronting poor people without also having 
0 attack badly-defined “official” notions of 
vhat the problems are, and how they should 
e handled. 

In recognizing this admitted lack of consen- 
us, we hope nevertheless, to provide some 
asis for a definition; to identify some of the 
auses and problems of poverty; and to bring 
orth constructive suggestions for ways and 
xeans of co-operating with government and 
ther agencies in overcoming poverty. 


efinitions Are Dependent on Values 


Any definition of poverty is necessarily cul- 
re-bound and value-laden. It is bound by 
le world-view of the person who defines the 
roblem, and included in the definition are 
le values which comprise the basis of that 
srson’s or that culture’s behavior and 
inking. 
Cohnstaedt (Appendix A), identifies three 
assifications of people who are involved in 
€ dynamics of poverty: the poor; the deci- 
mn-makers; and the general public. (p. 15). 
iefly, the decision-makers have the power 
institute change, the general public has the 
wer to influence the decision-makers, and 
€ poor “seemingly have the least power of 
e three groups”. Yet, it is the poor who are 
e objects of the programs, devised by the 
ner two groups, aimed at “defeating pover- 
’, We will return to that problem later, but 
> should first of all examine values that 
luence the three groups. 
liddle-Class” Values 
It is fairly safe to assume that the values of 
cision-makers and the general public are 
isonably consistent, for it is the general 
blic that directly and indirectly elects and 
points those who make decisions. It is also 
e to assume that the current values of 
ision-makers and most of the general 
olic in Canada are related to what is often 
led “the middle-class ethic”. 
sromberger (Appendix B) lists some of the 
mptoms” of the “larger” society’s organi- 
ion: 
“A money economy, work for wages, 
capital development for profit, fairly high 
and regular unemployment for unskilled 
labor, and a fairly high degree of techno- 
logical change and resulting skill obsoles- 
cence.” (16) 


nh other words, we live in a market econo- 
and the ethic which accompanies it 

udes, as Bromberger points out: 

“a strong and enduring orientation to 
the future. Planning, budgeting and 
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saving today, and in turn, doing without 
is set off against the achievement of some 
abstract good of the future. This kind of 
view will lead many families to deprive 
themselves of immediate goods and ser- 
vices to educate a son or a daughter or 
some other similar fairly abstract goal. 
This sort of ethic places a high value on 
self-discipline, work and planning for the 
future. It frequently also embodies the 
idea of obedience to law or authority and 
frequently a fairly uncritical acceptance 
of what ‘is’ ”, (17) 


We might also note that other “symptoms” 
of the “larger” society, which is best known 
by decision-makers and the general public 
include: vertical relationships; impersonal 
interactions; a competitive approach to people 
and environment alike; and a tendency to 
categorize and generalize people, problems, 
etc. Decision-makers and the general public 
tend to value “hard work”, “setting ahead”, 
“keeping up”, “winning”, ete. They also tend 
to value “helping your neighbor”, (out of 
charity, not obligation), and proceed to do 
this, officially and unofficially, within the con- 
text of the values which they possess. 


The Existence of Other Values 


It seems to us, that the difficulty arises 
when the people who are being “helped” 
are not familar with, or do not accept, the 
values of the decision-makers and the general 
public. 


Therefore, let us briefly examine some of 
the values commonly found among some 
people who are considered “poor” by the first 
two groups. Again, we turn to Bromberger: 


“In contrast, the culture of poverty ethic 
or value system stresses the here and 
now. The attitude can be summarized as 
being “live for today, and let what may 
come’’. This fatalism leads to a strong 
emphasis on today’s needs with compara- 
tively little planning for the future. The 
male of the family is required to demon- 
strate his virility and masculinity 
through physical violence, aggression and 
his sexual prowess. The female, on the 
other hand, quite frequently is the head 
of the family. This is in rather sharp 
contrast to the middle class ethic. The 
poverty ethic stresses a lack of emphasis 
on the future, apparent apathy, and no 
motivation for “betterment”. This value 
system because of regular and repeated 
frustration of aspiration works against 
any chance of large-scale upward mobili- 
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ty although there is always likely to be 
some limited individual upward mobili- 
tyen iT) 


In this, Bromberger is accepting Oscar 
Lewis’s “culture of poverty” thesis, found in 
the introduction to “La Vida”. However, he 
makes it clear that he is generalizing. 


Some Differences in Values of “The Poor’”’ 


It is probably easier to comprehend the 
values of “poor” people, by sub-dividing them 
into three separate value-holding groups. 


There is the group that Bromberger and 
Lewis describe. Such people are most fre- 
quently found in urban “slums”. 


The second group, Lewis is careful not to 
include in his “culture of poverty” descrip- 
tion. This group includes, Indian, Metis and 
other “folk” groups which have a distinctive 
value-system that has become virtually non- 
viable in today’s “larger” society, because of 
super-imposition of structures, values, eco- 
nomics, politics, and other forms of social and 
economic pressures from “outside” the group. 

Wahrhaftig (The Folk Society as Type, 
1968), using Robert Redfield’s work as a basis, 
sumamarizes the characteristics of this second 
group: 

“Tn form, the folk society is small; isolat- 
ed; homogeneous. In content, the folk 
society relies on memory, lacking ltera- 
cy; consists of people who are much 
alike; changes little; is strongly bounded; 
its members are “we” against all others 
who are “they”; exhibits little division of 
labour; is economically independent; is 
distinctive in the traditionality and 
coherence of its culture; is consistent in 
that varied activities express the same 
generalized meaning; defines given ends 
of living. Behavior in the folk society is 
traditional; spontaneous; uncritical; 
responsible to the particular people and 
conditions surrounding the individual; 
highly conventional, limited by custom, 
personal; patterned by kinship; familial- 
istic, not individualistic. Members of the 
folk society see the world as sacred, per- 
sonal and animate”. 


Although this description is clearly the 
“ideal”, it is certain that there are many 
groups of people who are perceived as “poor” 
or “in poverty” by the larger society that 
cling to such life-styles, despite efforts of the 
“larger” society to bring them into the North 
American, and Canadian, mainstream. The 
work of such well-known anthropologists as 
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Hallowell, Redfield, Thomas, MeNickle, Pope, 
etc., clearly shows that the popular belief that 
“folk” life-styles are disappearing, is far from 
reality. There is a definite persistence in the 
“folk” world-view, and anyone working on 
the problems of poverty must recognize the 
persistence of values which are polar-oppos- 
ites in many cases, to the values of the “lar- 
ger’ society. 

The third group of “poor” people, is muck 
easier for the “larger” society to cope with 
These are people who subseribe wholly to the 
value systems of the decision-makers anc 
general public, but who are unable t 
“achieve” due to physical, mental, economic 
political, or social handicaps. Lewis is als 
careful to point out that he does not includ 
this group in his “culture of poverty”. 


At this point, it is appropriate to waft! 
against over-generalizing, or catagorizin; 
people. Although we must catagorize group 
for the sake of clarity, we must remembe 
that almost no living person fits into any on 
ideal group. In _ different situations al 
individual may actually be marginal to an 
one or all of the groups listed above. 


Although we shall discuss the role of socié 
workers and “resource people” at a late 
stage, it may be noted here that such person 
must be prepared to deal with individuals 0 
the basis of such dynamics, and avoid placin 
people in “slots”. We suggest that the tender 
cy to catagorize living people within theoret 
cal boundaries is a common phenomenon, an 
one which leads to many problems. 


The Problem of “Ethno-centrism” 


Because it is a standard phenomenon of a 
groups to believe that all people view th 
world, or should view the world, as the men 
bers of that group do, it is not surprising thi 
decision-makers and the general public con 
monly believe that when they are dealir 
with “poor” people, they are dealing wi 
members of the third group. Although the: 
are no statistics on this subject, we mi 
safely assume that a very large percentage | 
Canada’s poor belong to the first two grour 
and must be dealt with differently than tho 
in the third group who have aspiratio 
which are normal for the “larger” society 

Part of the problem in dealing with pove 
ty, has been the “ethno-centric” approa' 
described above, which simply does not wo 
with people who hold different values. 


To complicate the problem even mo 
there are individuals in each of these thr 
sub-groups of “poor” people, who have “me 
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t” according to the standards of the general 
ublic and decision-makers, and who become 
eadily accessible “spokesmen” for, what is 
eally now, their former group. The anxiety 
f the “larger” society to “help” these groups 
eads it to listen to these “spokesmen”, with 
he frequent result that programs are 
lesigned which do not really reflect the 
alues of the group being “helped”, and 
herefore are not accepted. It should be 
dded, that the “spokesmen” truly believe 
hey are speaking for the entire group, which, 
S we have pointed out, they have, in fact 
eparted from by virtue of their having “suc- 
ceeded”, according to the values of the “larg- 
r” society. 

We have briefly referred to the anxiety of 
ie “larger” society to help other people, who 
re not regarded as being as fortunate as 
thers in that society. It is unfortunate that 
ese efforts, which are “humanitarian”, and 
well-motivated”’, according to the standards 
- the decision-makers and the general public, 
re so frequently frustrated. Perhaps this is 
cause people who live the “culture of pov- 
ty”, and people in “folk” groups, so often 
gard such “help” as interference. Where the 
arger” society thinks that it is “natural” to 
e your brother’s keeper”, people in the two 
‘coups mentioned feel that a person should 
uly be helped when he asks for it, or if there 
a personal obligation to help, (based on 
nship). 


Arising out of that observation is the prob- 
m that the values of the “larger” society 
low the decision-makers and the general 
iblic to objectify the problems and the 
ople who they are trying honestly to help. 
1erefore, it is consistent with the “larger” 
ciety’s values to objectively define and 
-asure poverty, and go about attempting to 
lve the “problems” which, of course, are 
oblems to the group that defines them, but 
t necessarily to the group which allegedly 
s the problems. In other words, the “larger” 
ciety cannot accurately determine by its 
m standards who is poor and who is not, by 
‘tue of the fact that they do not live the 
uation. 


bjective” and “Subjective” Approaches 
We suggest to the Honourable Senators on 
> Committee, that the above stated facts 
rerely complicate any effort to clearly 
fine poverty. Yet, if we in the “larger” 
iety are going to be effective in dealing 
th poverty, we should recognize the valid 
ys of perceiving and coping with any 
yblem. 
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It has already been suggested that the 
“larger” society tends to deal with poverty as 
an objective thing. Through the use of eco- 
nomic measuring devices, such as incomes, 
type of housing, material possessions of 
people, types of conveniences they possess, 
etc., we arrive at an objective definition of 
poverty. Bromberger (Appendix B) outlines 
two such objective approaches: the “poverty- 
line” approach, and the “budget” approach, 
Anyone living below the standards set out by 
these approaches, is objectively considered to 
be “poor”, and thus should be helped. 


As Cohnstaedt points out (Appendix A), 
“Conventional definitions of the poor, or pov- 
erty, couple the lack of means with a condi- 
tion of dependence. Dependence is viewed 
merely as a function of lacking means. The 
social and psychological consequences are 
minimized and the provision cf adequate 
assistance is assumed to remove poverty”. 


Another way of defining poverty, is 
through subjective criteria. That Isa litera: 
person feels poor, he is poor. But, does this 
properly apply to people who make $20,000.00 
a year, but seem to be unable to acquire all 
the things they want? 


A Working Definition 


Cohnstaedt argues: 


“No definition of poverty based upon sub- 
jective feelings or a governmental index 
of the cost of living will suffice. Rather it 
is the social fact of dependence which 
defines the status of poverty. When socie- 
ty through its government isolates from 
the “normal” cycle of interaction those 
people who are unproductive, it restricts 
behavior as well as consumption. Simmel 
points out that society defines its own 
need for assisting those who lack the 
means of survival as society sees it. It is 
not the needs of the poor, or their rights, 
but the need of society to provide assist- 
ance which determines that assistance. 
The result is a condition of dependence.” 


(4) 


If that is correct, we must them agree that 
poverty cannot easily be identified by urban 
and rural, regional, ethnic, racial economic, 
psychological, social, or by any of the other 
common criteria. 


Our definition of poverty, then, taking into 
consideration the entire discussion up to this 
point is: 

Poverty is a condition of dependence. It is 
a condition of dependence upon the 
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resources and the mercies of decision- 
makers and the general public, and is a 
social reality which must be subjectively 
felt, and objectively realized. 

We will attempt to deal with poverty from 
this definition, and attempt to show that any 
attempt to deal with poverty must take the 
factors of dependence, subjectivity, and the 
validity of other world-views, into considera- 
tion. We will also attempt to show how the 
principles of the co-operative movement are 
adaptable to coping with this concept, and 
how the co-operative movement may be 
useful in working with government and other 
agencies in the fight against poverty. 


SUMMARY 


In our definition of poverty, we have point- 
ed out that it is a reality which must be 
subjectively felt and objectively realized. This 
means that a person or group of persons 
cannot be called poor, if they themselves do 
not have the perception of being poor, or 
disadvantaged, and if others do not simul- 
taneously perceive them as being poor. This 
definition takes into account, and depends 
upon, the generally accepted values and per- 
ceptions of the “larger” society, which today 
is generally sensitive to those who do not 
share the goods and services which are nor- 
mally “supposed” to be available to all 
Canadians, (as evidenced by the nature of this 
Committee). It also takes into account the fact 
that even though members of the “larger” 
society may think a person or group of per- 
sons is poor, poverty does not become a real- 
ity until the people who are allegedly poor 
also think of themselves in that way. 

For example, people for religious or other 
reasons sometimes choose to live in objective 
poverty. Although they are, to a degree, 
dependent, they do not fit our definition of 
poverty. 


SECTION IV 
THE CAUSES OF POVERTY 


It would be simple to say that dependency 
is the cause of poverty, and leave it at that— 
but there are obviously causes for dependen- 
cy, and it is these causes which we feel must 
be dealt with in order to reach the roots of 
the problems associated with poverty. 

One of the prime causes of dependency is 
the way in which the “larger” society distrib- 
utes its resources. 


Distribution of Resources 


Robinson (Appendix D) suggests that the 
“larger” society operates on a “winner take 
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all” basis. When we combine this suggestion 
with the earlier mentioned money economy, 
capital development for profit, and the highly 
technological nature of our society, we can 
see how resources quite easily fall into the 
hands of a few people. The “larger” society is 
oriented to exploiting as many of the natural 
and human resources as can be utilized for 
the smooth operation of that society. It needs 
these resources to keep its technology operat- 
ing efficiently, and the fact that it holds high 
the value of individual “progress” and “initia- 
tive’, allows for a few people to gain control 
of great amounts of resources, and subse- 
quently money. 

Manpower is needed to exploit the 
resources, handle the technology, and manage 
the financial affairs of the people who have 
control of the resources. Thus, skills of vari- 
ous kinds are rewarded with a share of the 
resources, or, at least, money derived from 
the sale and use of the resources. There is, 
therefore, an inter-dependency between the 
people who control resources, and the people 
with the necessary skills, who emerge mainly 
from the “larger” society, to handle the 
resources. 

A pure dependency arises when people 
have neither the resources, nor the skills to 
deal with the resources in the context of the 
uses defined by the controllers of those 
resources, and furthermore, are denied use of 
the resources. 

A clear example of this is the case of some 
Indian and Metis people who are not owners 
of forest lands, nor are skilled bush workers 
They are denied the use of the forest for 
traditional purposes, and have not developec 
the skills to participate in its new use. The 
same applies to the plains. 


Distribution of Power 

Another major cause of dependency is the 
way in which power is distributed by the 
“larger” society. | 

Power, in this case, can mean anythin: 
from the power to make decisions regardin{ 
resource use, to economic, social, religiow 
and political forms of power. People who con 
trol the resources of a region also control thi 
economy of that region, and to a large extent 
the political power of the region. Again, gov 
ernment and business engage skilled peopl 
(mainly from “larger” society) in interdepen 
dent situations to handle that power. | 
The Creation of dependency 

Dependency arises when there are peopl 
in the region without the economic or polit’ 


. 
) 
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cal power to influence the decisions of these 
people. 


The social effect of this, is that the people 
with the resources and the power tend to 
make decisions which are compatible with 
their perceptions and values. If there are 
9eople surrounding them who do not share 
he power or resources, and who do not share 
he values and perceptions of these powerful 
yeople, the powerless become socially as well 
is economically dependent. 


People who are socially and economically 
lependent, soon become psychologically 
lependent, in the face of the great powers of 
he people who are in control. They often 
levelop religious, political, and cultural 
lependencies as well, being unable to resort 
o traditional means of relating to the world. 
They become afraid to “cross” people in 
ower, and thus develop a series of dependen- 
ies which give the people with resources and 
ower almost absolute control. 


The people who have the resources and 
ower, often fail, quite naturally, to see the 
ffects of their power on the lives of the 
eople who are being controlled, and fail to 
nderstand the subjective aspects of the 
ependencies from the dependent’s point of 
lew. Instead of viewing the reactions of the 
eople as symptoms of dependncy, members 
f the “larger” society frequently view these 
eactions as symptoms of “laziness”, or 
stupidity’’. 


low Dependency Affects the Three Sub- 
roups of “Poor” People 


If the dependency situation has persisted 
ng enough, it could be that a “culture of 
overty”, or similar reactions to the world 
ave developed among the powerless people. 


This would be a group of people in our first 

ib-grouping of the “poor”. If they regard 
leir situation as “normal”, and do not per- 
sive themselves as being poor, then accord- 
ig to our definition, they are not poor. How- 
ver, this is not to say that they should be 
nored. Rather, we should see their situation 
r what it is—a lack of resources and power 
‘eated by the people who control these 
sources and power. If they do perceive 
lemselves as being poor, the cause remains 
le same, a dependency arising out of a lack 
"resources and power. 


However, we suggest that even though the 
uses of the situation are the same, the peo- 
e’s own perceptions of their situation are 
tal in determining the type of action which 
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should be taken, although this will be dis- 
cussed later. 


In the case of people who have been super- 
imposed upon, or our second sub-group, the 
dependency problems are different. However, 
the causes of the dependency are clearly the 
same. But whether or not the people perceive 
of themselves as being poor is also important 
in determining the type of thing that should 
be done in relation to the group. 


If the people fall into our third sub-group, 
that is, if they share the values of the people 
in power, then they will undoubtedly consider 
themselves subjectively poor, and, as we shall 
see, the problems of caring for them are mini- 
mal in comparison with the problems of 
caring for the other two groups. 


SUMMARY 


If we are correct, then, poverty is caused by 
dependence, which in turn is caused by lack 
of control of resources and power. But, lack 
of control of resources and power does not 
necessarily mean that there is poverty. That 
is dependent on th perception of the people 
who are lacking resources and power. 


It is evident that poverty is an outgrowth of 
the basically inequalitarian nature of the 
“larger” North American value system and 
culture. 


SECTION V 


THE SYMPTOMS AND EXTENT OF 
POVERTY 

It was, perhaps, not until the issuing of the 
“Fifth Annual Review” of the Economic 
Council of Canada, that many Canadians 
became aware of the extent of poverty in our 
country. 


“Poverty in Canada is real. Its members 
are not in the thousands but the millions. 
There is more of it than our society can 
tolerate, more than our economy can 
afford and far more than the existing 
measures and efforts can cope with. Its 
persistence at a time when the bulk of 
Canadians enjoy one of the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world, is a disgrace.” 


Winnipeg Economist, and now Member of 
the Manitoba Legislature, Cy Gonick, says 
this about the extent of poverty: 

“If poverty means the denial to some 
individuals and families of a reasonable 
share of what science, technology and the 
general economy have made possible—a 
middle class style of life in other words— 
then 80 per cent of the Canadian families 
are impoverished.” 
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His definition is a departure from our own, 
but we would certainly suggest that people 
who are dependent and who lack resources 
and power in Canada, certainly do not share 
in abundance those things which are allegedly 
available to Canadians as a whole. However, 
we would treat the lack of goods and services 
as a symptom, rather than an initial causal 
factor in poverty. However, lack of goods and 
services may lead to the next generation 
being poor. 


We Measure Poverty by Symptoms 


It is symptoms of poverty which, unfortu- 
nately, are our only measuring stick for the 
extent of the problem. 


One of the problems inherent in dealing 
with symptoms, is the frequently held belief 
that the symptoms are the disease, rather 
than the signs of the disease. That is why we 
felt it necessary to emphasize that dependen- 
cy and its causes are the causes of poverty. 
How many Canadians are affected by the 
causes, we can only guess. How many Canadi- 
ans display the symptoms is also largely 
guess-work, based on the perceptions, mea- 
suring devices, and values of the “larger” 
society, and ranging from Gonick’s 80 per 
cent, to the Economic Council of Canada’s 41 
per cent of the population. In any case, by 
anyone’s definition of poverty, it is obviously 
a massive problem... even when one 
excludes those who may objectively be per- 
ceived of as poor, but who subjectively do not 
consider themselves as such. 


Bromberger (Appendix B) outlines some of 
the variables in the problem of perceiving 
poverty (from an objective viewpoint): 


family size 

the age of the individual or family 
relative aspects in the sense of the 
adequacy of income levels to meet 
individual or social needs and aspirations 
(ie. a family in Toronto needs more than 
a family in India) 

purchasing power and price differentials 
clothing and housing styles 

advertised or ‘constructed” needs regional 
differences within Canada 

urban and rural differences 

the felt needs of people—or the revolu- 
tion of rising expectations 

ecological factors 

psychological and social values 

so-called “culture of poverty” 

cycle of poverty from generation to 
generation 
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Universal Characteristics of Poverty 

On top of these, Bromberger lists five cha- 
racteristics which he calls Universal Charac- 
teristics of poverty. That is, if a family dis- 
plays any one of these characteristics their 
chances of being poor, by objective standards, 
are much greater than if they do not display 
them. 


Simmonds (Appendix C) has summarized 
these five characteristics, or factors, and adds 
others: 

The first factor is low education. This is 
confirmed by the Economic Council of 
Canada, which shows that 37 per cent of 
non-farm families are poor, when the 
breadwinner has no schooling or only ele- 
mentary education. 


A second factor in predicting the likeli- 
hood of poverty, is the sex of the 
individual. Statistics say that 43 per cent 
of non-farm families with only female 
breadwinners are poor. 


Another thing that makes poverty likely 
is old age. Of all the non-farm families in 
Canada headed by people over 65 years 
of age, 44 per cent are in a state of 
poverty. 

A fourth factor is where a family lives. 
Over 45 per cent of the people in the 
Maritimes are poor, but less than 19 per 
cent of Ontario residents are poor. Sas- 
katchewan has a poverty rate of 35 per 
cent. 


A fifth factor associated with poverty is 
residence in a rural area. Statistics indi- 
cate that 46 per cent of the heads of 
low-income, non-farm families live in 
rural areas. That is, centers where the 
population is less than 1,000. The probelm 
of poverty on farm is a special case, but 
living on the farm is a sixth facto1 
associated with poverty. From 36-50 per- 
cent of all Saskatchewan farm families 
are listed as poor. 


Another special case, is Indian, Eskim¢ 
and Metis families. As a group these are 
undoubtedly the most economicall} 
deprived people in Canada today. Minori. 
ty groups are definitely a seventh factol 
in determining the likelihood of poverty. 

“So, although poverty is found every: 
where in Canada, there are definite fac: 
tors which can increase the likelihood 0 
any given family being poor. If the hea¢ 
of the family has little education, or i 
female, or is over 65; if the head of thi 
family lives in the Maritimes or Sar 
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katchewan; if the home is in a small 
town, or on a farm; or if the family be- 
longs to a minority group, chances are 
much greater for that family to be poor 
than well-off. 


Add to these factors the problems of the 
physically and mentally handicapped, add 
people who don’t fit any other factor, but 
who nevertheless are unemployed or un- 
deremployed, add students and appren- 
tices, and we can see that the list of 
factors associated with poverty is large 
indeed. 

Canadian writer, Ian Adams, warns in 
the June, 1969 issue of Chatelaine Maga- 
zine that any two of these factors affect- 
ing one family will mean that family is 
likely to stay poor. There is also the 
probability that the children will in turn 
inherit the low standard of living of their 
parents, replenishing and multiplying the 
vicious cycle that is poverty.” 


The statistics are taken from Bromberger 
Appendix B), who notes that we should view 
he statistics from the perspective of the 
umber of people who fall into each of the 
isted categories. 


If Bromberger is correct that the universal 
actors and variables he lists contribute to the 
hances of a person being in poverty, it is 
vidence that we are correct in assuming that 
he cause of poverty is dependency arising 
rom a lack of power and resources, for it is 
ne people who fall into the five categories 
isted by Bromberger, and the additional 
roups listed by Simmonds, which most cer- 
uinly have the least power and the fewest 
esources in Canada. 


he Apparent Increase of Poverty 


Using the symptoms we have discussed as 
1easuring sticks, we contend that poverty is 
n the increase in Canada, both quantitatively 
nd qualitatively. 


Quantitatively, we refer back to the quote 
y Ian Adams which Simmonds used. We may 
Iso refer to the rapidly increasing population 
[ Indian and Metis people across Canada, 
rho most frequently are trapped in the cycle 
f poverty.. at least, as it is objectively meas- 
red. We may also refer to the rising cost of 
ving in Canada, which is surely leaving 
10re elderly people and other people on fixed 
lcomes and pensions further behind every 
ear. Other factors, such as increased unem- 
loyment are serving to aggravate the 
roblem. 
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Qualitatively, poverty is increasing mainly 
due to what Bromberger calls the “revolution 
of rising expectations”. Those items, which a 
few years ago, were considered luxuries, are 
today often considered necessities, at least by 
the people who subscribe to the values of the 
“larger” society. An inability to obtain these 
goods and services, which are admittedly 
often “contructed needs”, nevertheless alien- 
ates people from resources which are consid- 
ered essential in our current style of living, 
and thus, more dependencies are created 
when people who lack these things must 
depend on others to provide them. 


As more and more people are “converted” 
to the values of the “larger” society, both the 
quantitative and qualitative aspects of pover- 
ty can be expected to increase, unless some- 
thing is done about the causes. 


SUMMARY 


When we look at the symptons of poverty, 
or try to measure the extent of the problem, 
we should be careful to note that we are 
doing it, and not the people who are allegedly 
living in poverty. It is important to realize 
that not all of the people who display the 
symptons of poverty are in fact poverty- 
stricken. They may subjectively term their 
condition “normal”, they may not be part of 
the “revolution of rising expectations”, and 
they may consider themselves inter-depend- 
ent, within the context of their own social 
situation. 


What we are attempting to warn against 
here, is the danger of taking the generally 
recognized symptoms of poverty and calling it 
the disease. We are also trying to warn 
against mere treatment of the symptoms, 
without also treating the causes, which were 
described earlier. 


SECTION VI 


THE EFFECT OF CURRENT PROGRAMS 


The list of programs to “help” the poor is 
staggering, and in this section of our Brief, 
we will not attempt to deal specifically with 
any one of them. Rather, we will confine our- 
selves to a few general comments, and some 
specific concepts. 

Ian Adams in the June 1969 Edition of 
Chatelaine Magazine (Appendix F) issues a 
strong attack against current programs, 
which, he claims, all have built-in devices for 
failure. 
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The Need to Examine the Basic Concepts of 
Programs 

While we believe his analysis is excellent, 
it is not the intention of this Brief to issue 
strong criticism against existing programs. 
Rather, we would suggest that programs that 
are initiated by Federal, Provincial or 
Municipal governments, and programs which 
are jointly sponsored, have consistently had 
the best interests of the people for whom they 
were designed at their core. We further sug- 
gest that all the programs which are current- 
ly being proposed (as listed on instructions 
for preparing briefs to this Committee) have 
definite merit. What we also suggest, how- 
ever, is that the underlying philosophy behind 
such programs results in the weaknesses 
which are most frequently criticized. 

We suggested earlier in this Brief that it is 
the nature of the decision-makers and general 
public in the “larger” society to want to 
“help” people who do not share in the bene- 
fits of the “larger” society. We have also sug- 
gested that such help is usually predicated 
upon the values and culture of the “larger” 
society. Furthermore, the “problems” are per- 
ceived within the ability of the “larger” socie- 
ty to measure problems, and are thus 
attacked from that perception, without neces- 
sarily being perceived as problems by the 
people who allegedly have them. In the previ- 
ous section of this Brief, we also suggested 
that symptoms are often attacked, rather than 
the actual problem or cause of the problem. 

What we are trying to suggest here, is that 
the existing programs for combatting poverty 
are frequently misunderstood by the recipi- 
ents of the assistance, and furthermore that 
such programs often create new dependencies, 
which, as we have suggested, are the causes 
of poverty. 


The importance of Research. 


We do not suggest that governments are 
necessarily to blame for this situation. It is, 
after all, only in the past few years that 
serious consideration has been given to pover- 
ty as a whole problem. It is only in the past 
few years that significant research has been 
done on the problems of poverty and its 
effects in the modern world. Governments 
and private agencies can hardly be blamed 
for errors that were committed while working 
to overcome a serious problem without the 
benefit of very recent research by people in 
the social sciences. 


The Importance of Communication 


Another problem that confronts decision- 
makers, in the battle against poverty, is the 
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necessity for the general public to understand 
what the program is about. If neither group 
has a clear picture of the problem, and if the 
poor people are not able to understand the 
meaning of the program, it is clear that such 
programs are going to run into difficulty. 

The result of all this, is that there is a 
plethora of programs, yet poverty continues 
to grow and be a problem. We are hopefi 
that the deliberations of the Honourable 
Senators on this Committee, will lead to a 
series of new approaches which will start to 
get at the roots of poverty, which can be 
communicated to the general public, and 
which will be understood by the people who 
want and need help. 


SUMMARY 


We are suggesting here that current pro- 
grams to fight poverty are not having the 
desired effect for a number of reasons related 
to values, culture, economics, etc. We are sug- 
gesting that it is only in the past few years 
that enough information has been made avail- 
able, and enough research done, to allow deci- 
sion-makers to take new approaches to the 
problems, and that any effort to overcome the 
problems of poverty must necessarily have 
the co-operation of decision-makers, the gen- 
eral public, and the poor themselves. 


SECTION VII 


POSSIBLE APPROACHES FOR REMEDIES 
TO POVERTY 


Earlier in this Brief, we noted that there 
are three groups of people who are involved 
in the dynamics of poverty: the decision-mak- 
ers, the general public and the poor them- 
selves. We also noted that there are three sub- 
groups of poor people; those who have devel- 
oped a “culture of poverty” approach to the 
world, due to a constant condition of depend- 
ency; those who have had their culture super- 
imposed upon by the “larger” society; and 
those who accept the value of the “larger” 
society, but are handicapped from sharing the 
benefits of that society. 

The people in the first two sub-groups of 
the “poor” require special attention. First, 
however, we would like to deal with those in 
the third sub-group, because as we have sug- 
gested, their problems are probably in the 
majority, and there is less difficulty in coping 
with the values of these people. 


The Need to Destroy Harmful Myths 


We would suggest that one of the main jobs 
confronting this Committee, the media, our- 
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selves, and anyone else concerned about the 
acts of poverty, is the overcoming of miscon- 
septions which surround the problem. 


People who do not deal with the problems 
Mf poverty, (and some peopie who do), tend to 
hake value-judgments based on the notion 
hat people are poor because of their own 
loing. Robinson (Appendix D) helps to 
xplode this myth, at least in connection with 
he third sub-group of poor people. While 
imilar statistics are not available to us from 
vanada, here are some facts which she brings 
orth from American Statistics: 


“Perhaps the most prevalent misconcep- 
tion is that slums are full of people on 
welfare who won’t work. At latest report, 
there were 7,300,000 persons receiving 
public assistance. Of these, 2,100,000 were 
65 years of age or over; 700,000 were 
blind or otherwise severely handicapped; 
3,500,000 were children, 900,000 were 
mothers of dependent children; 150,000 
were fathers, two-thirds of whom were 
incapacitated. Of the entire 7,300,000 per- 
sons, less than 1 percent were capable of 
acquiring job skills so as to become self- 
sufficient.” (p 11) 


It is obvious from this set of statistics that 
mmon “middle-class” attitudes are fre- 
lently ill-conceived, born of ignorance, and 
‘oliferated by people who do not have an 
lequate grasp of the facts. 


If most of the people who are receiving 
iblic assistance are handicapped physically, 
ucationally, socially, mentally or in some 
her way, it is certain that they must become 
pendent. If they are members of the third 
b-group, they would also perceive of them- 
lves as being in poverty and, by our defini- 
m, are therefore poor. 


le Need For a New Reality 


So, in dealing with this third sub-group, it 
hooves the “larger” society to seek ways of 
ating an entirely new paradox in the 
blic assistance field. That paradox is one of 
2 people who are unable to deal with socie- 
on its own terms being dependent, without 
ling dependent. This is necessary to over- 
ne the psychological and social aspects of 
verty. The economic aspects could be over- 
ne simply enough with the mere introduc- 
n of greater assistance. But to eliminate the 
ler aspects of poverty, and thus poverty 
if, the paradox must be created. 


n order to do this, decision-makers and the 
leral public must be convinced that it is 
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the right ofa person who is somehow hand- 
icapped to share in the benefits of the “arg- 
er” society. That means we must stop treating 
handicapped people as “burdens”, or “social 
misfits”, and start treating them as equal and 
full human beings, and share our resources 
with them as equals. 


The above suggestion may not sound spec- 
tacular, because it is already the rhetoric of 
our society. It is, however, not the way things 
in fact happen. We must find Ways and means 
of turning the rhetoric of society into the 
reality of society, if we are going to overcome 
the poverty problems of the third sub-group 
of poor people... that is, people who share 
the values of the “larger” society, but are 
handicapped through sex, age, lack of educa- 
tion, or any of the other characteristics listed 
by Simmonds (page 23). 


The Need for a “Total” Approach 


Having said that, let us also remember that 
not all people who display those characteris- 
tics share the values of the “larger” society. 
These are the people who we have catego- 
rized as being in the other two sub-groups of 
“poor” people, which we’ll discuss very soon. 

We would suggest, therefore, that a great 
deal of information be made available to deci- 
son-makers and opinion leaders about the 
facts surrounding the majority of poor people, 
and that these facts be used to help influence 
attitudes of the general public. Until there is 
a consensus about the validity of the exist- 
ence of people who are in some way hand- 
icapped, we will continue to work at treating 
the symptoms, without removing the cause— 
dependency which is felt. 

Another means of coping with this problem, 
is recognizing the many kinds of contribu- 
tions which even the most severely hand- 
icapped people can make to society. This calls 
for a breakdown in the vertical kinds of rela- 
tionships which have developed, particularly 
between the “haves” and the “have nots”. 
Again, when all people involved in a situation 
feel that they are needed, there is a greater 
feeling of inter-dependency, and less of a 
feeling of dependency. 

Although we have touched on several 
dimensions of the problems of poverty rela- 
ting to the third, and largest, sub-group, we 
should realize that the whole is greater than 
any of the parts. If we concentrate our efforts 
on the economic, and ignore the social and 
psychological aspects, or vice-versa, we do not 
confront the whole problem. The problem will 
only be solved when all dimensions are effec- 
tively dealt with. 
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The above statement is particularly true 
when we consider the other two sub-groups. 
In the “culture of poverty” sub-group, and in 
the sub-group of “different” or “folk” cul- 
tures, we confront all the symptoms of the 
previous sub-group, plus cultural and value 
differences, which cannot be ignored. 


Let us deal first with “folk” and “native” 
groups. 


The Need to Recognize Difference as Valid 


We stated earlier that all people have a 
tendency to believe that their way of dealing 
with the world is the “best” way. There is 
abundant evidence to show that when two 
cultures come into contact, many adjustments 
are necessary. However, when one of the cul- 
tures is super-ordinate due to advanced tech- 
nology, greater numbers, ete., it generally has 
to make fewer adjustments than the culture 
which becomes subordinate, due to its greater 
power. 


Another dimension of this culture-contact 
situation, is the means by which the two cul- 
tures respond to one another. In the case of 
Euro-American contact with Native or “folk” 
people, the reaction of the second group was 
mainly to withdraw from a confrontation of 
values. Native people did not (and there is 
sufficient evidence to show that, even today, 
they do not) think of the Euro-American 
means of dealing with the world as “valid”. 
However as is typical of their culture, they 
have simply withdrawn as much as possible 
into their own culture, rather than try to 
spread it among the Euro-Americans. 


The Euro-Americans, on the other hand, 
because of their predilection for exploitation 
of resources, and because they also feel that 
their way of coping with the world is the 
only “valid” way, have attempted to spread 
their culture to the “folk” people. Close to 400 
years of attempting to bring the Native 
people into the culture and value system of 
the “larger” society have been a resounding 
failure, yet governments, churches, social 
agencies, and business people persist in the 
belief that this is possible. At the same time, 
the super-ordinate Euro-Americans have 
effectively gained control of all the resources 
formerly held by Native people, and have 
forced them into situations of dependency. 


Therefore, Native people frequently display 
all the symptoms of poverty, arising from this 
dependence, and are treated by governments, 
etc., in the same way in which people in the 
previously discussed third sub-group are 
treated. 
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What must be realized is that, contrary to 
popular beliefs, native or “folk” people are 
trying to maintain the prime elements of 
their culture, and are succeeding in this 
attempt. In fact, recent years have shown that 
they are becoming more conscious of these 
valid differences, and are attempting to rein- 
force their cultures. 


We suggest, therefore, that the current 
attempts to bring Natives into the “larger’ 
society will only aggravate the situation. Thi 
is not to say that we must “close the doors” 
because, as we mentioned earlier, there are 
certainly some individuals who aspire 
enter into the “larger” society, and who suc: 
ceed in that aim when given the opportunity 
to do so. What we are suggesting is tha 
decision-makers and the general public mus 
recognize the validity of “folk” ways of deal 
ing with the world. This means that we mus 
recognize that “folk” people, and particularl 
aboriginal folk people, must be granted a fai 
share of the resources which are theirs b; 
virtue of being human beings in Canada, ani 
by further virtue of aboriginal right. 


We must recognize that not all people wan 
to be inter-dependent, and no one wants to b 
dependent. This leaves us the alternative o 
granting, as a right, enough resources t 
people of “folk” cultures to be relativel 
independent. It also means withdrawing form 
of “interferences” in their lives which they d 
not wish to have. 


We are suggesting here, that if the “larger 
society does recognize the validity of ‘folk 
groups, and does grant them the right 1 
enough resources to survive on a relativel 
independent basis, that, eventually, some vel 
productive inter-dependencies will arise. 


In this respect, “The New Indians” by Ste 
Steiner (1967) sums up the kind of thing thi 
the “larger” society might gain from Indial 
who are regarded as equals: 


“The love of life; the love of every thin 
the joys of nature; the harmony of méz 
with the natural world; the commun 
brotherhood of tribe; the free spirit 
the individual; the loving—not prohikt 
tive—care of children; the larger love 
the kinship family; the concept of justic 
not punishment; the wholeness of ma 
the eternity of the present; the root a 
identity of the soul—these are some — 
the things that tribal (sic. “folk’”) socie 
might bring to the technological socie! 
in spiritual payment for its mater: 
goods and services.” (p. 156-7) 
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Steiner also quotes William Fire Thunder 

who says, “I believe that the Indian can 
master the techniques of the Whites, and still 
remain an Indian’’. 
_ Thus, we are suggesting that only are 
Indian and other “folk” cultures persisting in 
their values, but that these values have some 
validity for the “larger” society which is cur- 
rently seeking spiritual values of some kind. 
We are further suggesting that the overbal- 
ance to dependency, which has occurred over 
the years, can only be overcome by a swing 
of the pendulum to independency, before pro- 
ductive inter-dependencies can develop. 


In order to bring this about, it means that 
there must be a fair re-distribution of 
‘esources. But even before that, there must be 
1 significant change in attitudes about “folk” 
yeople in general, and Native people in par- 
icular. Again, this will only occur when the 
lecision-makers and opinion leaders re-orient 
heir attitudes, and begin to influence the gen- 
ral public in this regard. 


| We must learn to allow people to live their 
ives in the way they see fit under viable 
ircumstances, and not allow our objective 
udgments to interfere with the subjective 
ealities as perceived by people of other cul- 
ures. Again, we would remind the Honoura- 
le Senators of our definition of poverty— 
hat poverty must be “subjectively felt” as 
vell as “objectively realized”. In brief, if we 
emove the dependencies that we have creat- 
d for “folk” people, and replace them with 
esources, we must then refrain from further 
wterfering in the ways in which they handle 
tose resources. Only in this way will we 
vercome the problems of poverty in “folk” 
toups, and eventually gain productive 
iter-dependencies. 


he “Culture of Poverty” Quandary 
‘Finally, we shall deal briefly with the 
20ple who appear to live in a “culture of 
overty”. If the cause of poverty is dependen- 
7, we can assume that the cause of this 
sulture’”’ or, more accurately, we believe, 
ib-culture, is dependency. 


People who are to be identified in the sub- 
‘oup of “poor” people, are those who have 
‘perienced dependency for more than one or 
70 generations. The problem lies directly 
ith resource and power distribution, from 
hich these people have been left out, due to 
itial “handicaps” of parents or grandpar- 
its. In other words they have been caught- 
) in the vicious cycle of poverty, and have 
ade it a life-style. 
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This leaves decision-makers and the gener- 
al public in a quandry. Can we recognize the 
validity of this sub-culture or culture, in the 
same way we recognize the validity of “folk” 
cultures? If so, we allow the situation to con- 
tinue. If not, we are going to end up interfer- 
ing with these people’s lives in the same way 
we did with “folk” people, with potentially 
disastrous results. 


It would seem to us that the only way out 
of this problem is to concentrate on alterna- 
tive ways of coping with the environment 
That is, we must recognize initially that 
people in this sub-group feel their way of 
dealing with the world is the “best” way. Yet, 
we must present to them, in a non-judgmen- 
tal way, viable alternatives. Robinson 
(Appendix D) outlines this procedure very 
well. 


“In order to ‘reach’ these families, a 
neighborhood worker must become a sort 
of mediator (‘almost like the old ward 
heelers’, says one), a person to be trusted 
to act as a bridge between the family and 
the neighborhood service which they 
have not trusted or understood. Often the 
worker is accepted only when he has 
been able to help in a crisis—an unwed 
teen-age daughter becomes pregnant, a 
drug addict runs afoul the law, a 
marijuana party ends in a car crash. 
Reassured by his non-judgmental 
(emphasis ours) help, people come to 
him with other problems, and eventually 
may accept referrals for medical and 
social services.” (p. 14) 


What we are suggesting then, in dealing 
with this sub-group, is the building of bridges 
between the “larger” society and the “culture 
of poverty”, which involves the utilization of 
resource people who accept the people with 
whom they are working, and who provide 
alternative ways of dealing with the world. 
Such programs should not have time limits, 
and the “larger” society should not set goals 
for the worker, or the poor people, to achieve. 
Instead, we should prepare for a long period 
of interaction with little or no “results” which 
can be measured by the “larger” society. It 
would seem that people in this third sub- 
group are going to take much longer to come 
to terms with the “larger” society than any of 
the sub-groups mentioned. 


The Non-Judgmental Approach 


It might be noted here, that the notion of a 
non-judgmental approach to all three sub- 
groups is particularly valuable in all contact 
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situations. If people feel they are being 
judged, or “put-down”, their repsonses will be 
less than friendly to the worker from the 
“larger” society. It is clear that all three 
groups will require some contact with the 
“larger” society, even if the “folk”? groups are 
given relative independence. If the people 
with whom they come in contact are non- 
judgmental, non-interfering, and accept and 
understand their clients, many of the prob- 
lems of inter-relationships between the 
“haves” and “have nots” will disappear. 

In a word, we must recognize the validity 
of other people, and accept their way of deal- 
ing with the world without interfering. This 
is a truly difficult task for those of us who are 
imbued with Euro-American standards. It 
means we must relinquish resources to people 
and encourage them as a matter of right to 
exercise power over these resources. 


An excellent approach to what we are 
attempting to put forth here, is discussed in 
length by Cohnstaedt (Appendix A, pages 
5-13). 

It is obvious that care must be taken in the 
training of workers and resource people. 
Besides the normal professional skills, work- 
ers must be fully familiar with the attitudes, 
pressures, and values of both the group with 
which he is working, and the larger society. 


SUMMARY 
In discussing approaches to the “cure” of 

poverty, we have put forth some suggestions 

which require rather basic changes in our 

social and economic concepts. Simmonds, 

(Appendix C) sums it up this way. 
“There’s a common saying that “The poor 
are always with us’. That oft-repeated 
myth need not be true. The fact of the 
matter is that poverty is not inevitable— 
at least not in Canada. It can be eliminat- 
ed, and all we need is recognition of that 
fact. 
“Another unbelievably common myth is 
that Canada is a land of scarcity, and 
more equal distribution of our resources 
would bring down the standard of living 
for the majority of people. That belief is 
about as far from reality as one could 
get! 
We don’t have a scarcity in Canada. We 
have almost unlimited potential for the 
development of both primary and second- 
ary industries. 
Right now, we have a situation in Canada 
in which the top 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation has a greater income than the 


changes to be made will not be easy. Robi 
son (Appendix D) quotes a San Antonio sé 
tlement house worker who says, “The nee 
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bottom 60 per cent. So, the fact is, that 
more equal distribution of income would 
not only benefit more than half the popu- 
lation, but would mean a better life for 
virtually all Canadians. 
What is needed to bring this about is, 
first of all, changes in attitude. We must 
educate Canadians to the facts, and 
destroy the myths about poverty and eco- 
nomics. We must develop programs 
aimed at curing, rather than patching 
poverty. We must expand educational 
facilities, and develop universal accessi- 
bility to education. | 
How do we go about making these 
changes? George Berard Shaw one 
wrote, ‘The solution to poverty is t 
eliminate the poor’. To do that in to 
day’s world means a major shake-up 0 
the social and economic goals and struc 
tures in our society, to provide greate: 
equality of income for Canadian resi 
dents. To eliminate the poor, we have t 
create a greater measure of equality. Iv’ 
as simple as that. | 
That means that we must develop matur 
social and economic planning. It mean 
that we have to stop unchecked exploita 
tion of our resources and our people, ani 
develop programs that meet human need 
above all else. It means that we have t 
get rid of a lot of myths, and start look 
ing at realities. 
“The Scandinavian countries, for ir 
stance, have virtually defeated povert; 
and provided for a fair-share of the ec¢ 
nomic pie to all their citizens. They did | 
by devising sound economic planning an 
humanitarian social programs. And if y 
want the answer to how poverty can k 
eliminated, that’s the only one. | 
If Canadians have the courage to do t i 
the rewards can be greater than almo: 
anywhere else in the world. We have th 
resources to provide an excellent livir 
for many times our present populatio 
The results of needed changes in Ol 
economy would mean that almost evel 
Canadian would enjoy a better standal 
of living. It would mean that welfa' 
spending would turn into an investmer, 
rather than go down the drain, as it oft 
does today.” 


We would add to that, by saying that t 
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nd demands of the hard core poor have been 
mored or neglected for decades. Where ear- 
est work is now going on with them it can 
e thought of as a sort of limited revolution, 
riticism for this work can be expected 
ecause the very work points up the com- 
\unity’s neglect”. (p. 10) 


In Canada, the experience of many C.Y.C. 
orkers, who have begun to get close to the 
ots of the problems of the people they are 
orking with, has been ample demonstration 
: the type of criticism that can be expected. 
It is the decision-makers and opinion lead- 
's who must, first of all, accept the fact that 
‘poverty is going to be overcome, the boat is 
ing to have to be rocked. (see page 22-23 
»binson). We must accept the fact that 
‘ople are not about to change, unless they 
ant to change, and unless they are full- 
-dged participants in the change. 


We must bow to the overwhelming evi- 
nce that the dependency problems which 
id to poverty will only be defeated if the 
wger” society stops creating the dependen- 
‘s, and starts creating interdependencies, by 
couraging people to have power over their 
m lives and their own resources, as equal 
rtners in the fight against poverty. 


This means that government, private agen- 
s, the general public, and the poor people 
ist all co-operate in profound new ways of 
aling with resources and power. 


CTION VIII 


(E ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL ROLE OF 
OPERATIVES AND CREDIT UNIONS 


The excellent Brief to the Honourable 
lators of this Committee from the Co-oper- 
ve Union of Canada, Ottawa, presented on 
wuary 12th, 1970, outlines much of the 
tk which has been done, and may be done 
the future, by co-operatives. However, as 
t brief suggested, the co-operative move- 
ot, like everyone else, has a great deal to 
m about poverty. As indicated earlier in 
) Brief, the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
dit Society is just now beginning to devote 
cial attention to this problem. 


Review of Principles—and Practice 


he history of both the co-operative and 
lit union movements, span more than a 
fury. 


he first modern co-operative was started 
tochdale, England, by a group of working 
ole in 1844. The principes of co-operatives 
ade: 
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“one member, one vote, which means that 
control is spread equally among the 
membership; open membership, which 
means that all who can make use of the 
services are welcome to join; limited 
return on capital, which means that those 
who provide the necessary funds receive 
only a fair return on invested capital; 
and surplus (profit) returned to the mem- 
bers in the form of patronage dividends, 
which means that if the members are 
paying more than is needed to pay for 
the services performed, the resulting sur- 
plus will be returned to them in propor- 
tion to the use which each has made of 
the organization.” (page 4, CUC Brief) 


Freidrich Wilheml Raiffeisen, Mayor of the 
small German town of Flammersfeld, founded 
the first credit union in 1849. Like co-opera- 
tive principles which have survived since 
1844, credit unions have maintained the prin- 
ciples upon which Raiffeisen based the first 
credit union: First, that only people who be- 
longed to the credit union may borrow from it. 
Second, that loans will only be made for 
provident and productive purposes, at low 
interest. Third, that a man’s character is the 
only important security for his loan. Finally, 
that all the people in the credit union have a 
common bond of interest to hold them 
together. 


Credit unions and co-operatives are 
designed to help people share in the respon- 
sibiliies and benefits of their own organiza- 
tion, and to help people escape various forms 
of economic exploitation. However, co-opera- 
tives have had only limited success in attract- 
ing genuinely poor people. 

The main reason for this, we believe, is 
that poor people have not got enough 
resources and frequently, not enough infor- 
mation on financial or consumer matters, to 
take full advantage of co-operative services. 

Another reason which we are just begin- 
ning to consider, is the fact that the vast 
majority of people who are co-operators, 
share the broad range of values which we 
have earlier described as “the middle-class 
ethic”. Therefore, there are social, cultural, 
and value barriers which may prevent some 
of the people in the first and second sub- 
sroups of poverty from joining co-operative 
organizations, even though they may agree 
with the basic principles. 


The Third Sub-group May Be Served Best 


Because co-operatives and credit unions are 
now geared to serve people with “middle 
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class” values, it would seem to us that the 
third sub-group of poor people are those who 
could best be served by co-operative organi- 
zations at this time. This is because they 
share the same values, and are able to under- 
stand fully the current structures and forms 
of operations of credit unions. 


The problems facing members of this sub- 
group, may be broken down into five main 
situations, which will be discussed separately. 
These situations can be helped best by credit 
unions, if at all. 


1. The here and now distress situations: For 
example a person, or group of persons, who 
need money to purchase equipment, tools, 
work clothes, or travel expenses to a distant 
job. 

Although there are no current programs to 
meet such situations, credit unions could be 
beneficial through the organization of a “spe- 
cial service fund’. Such a fund could be 
available, in Saskatchewan, at the S.C.C.S., so 
that a credit union which makes a payment 
on behalf of the fund can be reimbursed 
almost immediately. The fund could be 
financed through contributions from all credit 
unions, perhaps on a “per-member” basis. 

The importance of dealing with “here and 
now” situations is obvious. It has the advan- 
tage of helping a person out of a distressful 
situation in a hurry. Another advantage, par- 
ticularly if the fund were in the form of a 
long-term, low-interest loan, is that it would 
help create an interdependency between the 
eredit union and poor people. Even if it were 
an outright “donation”, it would show the 
person in distress that someone cares about 
his immediate problem. 

2. Intermittent unemployment: This is a 
problem which confronts many people who 
are in trades and skills which are seasonal, or 
“cyclical”, in nature. Such jobs are generally 
high paying, but long layoffs sometimes 
exceed the term of unemployment isurance 
benefits. 

Again, credit unions have no definite pro- 
gram to fit this, other than normal savings 
plans. Perhaps a vigorous money management 
and consumer education program among 
credit union members, and the public at 
large, may encourage high-wage “eyclical” 
workers to deposit a portion of their pay in a 
special plan, which would become available to 
them at the expiry of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, or, at the resumption of work. 

The group of people who fall within this 
second situation, vary greatly in terms of 
annual income. What we have suggested here, 
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would be helpful only when the total annual 
income, including unemployment insurance 
benefits, would provide an adequate standard 
of living for the family involved, if it were, 
more or less, “evenly” distributed throughout 
the course of a year. 

3. Chronic unemployment: through disabili- | 
ty, lack of education, or other handicaps such | 
as regional problems, etc. 

Unfortunately, this problem is beyond the | 
scope of credit unions, as they are currently | 
organized. However, we strongly support any 
move toward a form of guaranteed annual 
income. (See Recommendation 1, this Brief.) 
We also suggest stronger welfare measures) 
which do not “punish” those who “move 
ahead”; strong fair-employment legislation; 
and more public education. | 

People who are chronically unemployed, 
and who fit into the third sub-group of the) 
poor, that is, people who share “middle-class” 
values, must be helped as effectively as possi- 
ble to escape the “trap” of poverty. Poverty is 
often passed on from generation to genera-| 
tion, and may lead to the “culture of poverty”| 
situation. | 

Credit unions have been effective in parts. 
of the United States, when they have been| 
specifically designed for poor people. (Appen- 
dix F). Such a program, however, should be 
part of an overall approach to poverty, as we 
contend that poverty must be treated as a) 
whole. In this connection, credit unions are 
prepared to work in concert with any govern- 
ment program which will deal with poverty) 
on a whole basis. A program of credit unions 
for “the poor” would require seed capital an¢, 
continuing funds or management, whick 
may, in part at least, have to come from) 
government sources, as in the United States 
Credit unions could supply technical informa 
tion, advice, training and consumer informa: 
tion. More affluent credit unions, and othe 
organizations, may wish to invest in suck 
“low income” credit unions, to supplemen 
government resources. 


4. Minimum and Low Wage situations, ani 
situations of adequate wages where mone} 
mismanagement and bad spending habit 
prevail. 

Again this is a situation where credi 
unions could be more useful in terms of con 
sumer education and money’ managemen 
advice. However, this is not the only answel 
We strongly support legislative restraint 0) 
credit sales; misleading and unethical adver 
tising by financial institutions particularl 
finance companies; and restraints on othe 


‘forms of advertising and “trick” pricing. 
Because poor people frequently lack “sophis- 
tication”, they are the people who are most 
often victimized, by outrageous prices, high 
interest rates, and shoddy merchandise. 


In this connection, we wish to commend the 
Saskatchewan Government for taking meas- 
ures to provide a “cooling-oft” period for 
people who have been victimized by high- 
pressure salesmen. We would encourage much 
more legislation of the “consumer protection” 
type. 

5. Voluntary poverty for religious or per- 
sonal reasons: This is a situation in which a 
person gives up “worldly” goods for spiritual 
or other reasons. 


People who are in this situation have usual- 
ly made a conscious choice to remain poor. 
We only suggest that this is a right, and that 
such people should not be interfered with 
beyond the dependency arrangements upon 
which they currently subsist. 


Included in this group of people is a large 
aumber of young people who are moving into 
communes, travelling, or working at subsis- 
tence jobs, as a matter of choice. Although 
such people challenge many of the standards 
af the “larger” community, and sometimes 
*xreate “problems” in terms of shelter, health 
and food, it would appear to us that they, like 
ythers in voluntary poverty, should not be 
mnduly interfered with. 

It should be remembered that the five 
lituations we have discussed have related 
wimarily to people in the third sub-group of 
yoverty—those who adhere to “middle-class” 
tandards. 


Nhat is Now Being Done 


_ While this is the group that could probably 
le helped the most by credit unions and co- 
peratives, because no value-barriers exist, 
ve must frankly admit that we have not fully 
xplored these potential means of helping. 
‘hat is not to say, however, the co-operative 
nd credit union movements have not been 
elpful. Indeed, quite the contrary, particular- 
y in the second and fourth situations 
escribed above. 

Credit unions are engaged daily in counsel- 
ng the intermittently unemployed, and those 
1 low wage and bad management situations. 
hey are particularly helpful in budgeting 
latters, and in matters of providing loans to 
elp people get out of financial “jams”. 

As part of this, credit unions frequently 
take members save, even small amounts of 
toney, as a condition for a loan. We feel this 
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is a practice which encourages sound money 
management by the individual, while at the 
same time providing him with a reserve, in 
case of emergency. 

Another thing that credit unions have done, : 
is provide credit on the basis of character. 
Although, like all financial institutions, credit. 
unions look for collateral, there are a large 
number of “unsecured” notes issued by most 
credit unions. In this way, credit unions have 
helped prevent many “marginally-poor” 
people from slipping over the brink into 
poverty. 


As can be seen by the suggestions listed 
above, we must concede that there is much 
more that credit unions could do. We feel that 
all these suggestions would have a greater 
chance of succeeding, if they were part of an 
overall approach to poverty, rather than the 
efforts of a single organization. In this respect, 
we particularly need the help and co-opera- 
tion of government agencies. 


In terms of co-operatives, we will briefly 
mention that the recent founding of direct- 
charge consumer co-operatives, such as that 
in “Lower Town” Ottawa, described in the 
CUC brief, may be of some help. “Co-oprix’’, 
in Montreal, is another experiment which 
should be carefully considered. Again, how- 
ever, there are people who are in such pover- 
ty that they are even unable to take advan- 
tage of these organizations, and something 
even more effective must be found. 


The Potential of Housing Co-operatives 


Co-operative housing has much to conbrib- 
ute to any comprehensive program directed to 
the elimination of poverty. 

This form of home ownership is capable of 
providing far more than the mere four walls 
of a structural home. It can provide complete- 
ly new communities, in which a sense of 
belonging prevails, and where neighbors set 
policy and control neighborhood environment. 


Though in Canada they are few in number, 
there are many such communities in other 
countries. They often include such self- 
administered facilities as playgrounds, nur- 
sery schools, community meeting rooms, 
stores and credit unions. Within their com- 
munities they engage in many cultural and 
educational programs. Thus the residents are 
involved in an important exercise in personal 
development. 

There are numerous instances in the Sas- 
katchewan north where co-operatives have 
assisted the poverty-stricken to attain. 
independence. These results were achieved by 
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other types of co-operative activity. Co-opera- 
tive housing has equal capacity for contribut- 
ing to the development of the individual. 

Investment in housing is the largest single 
capital requirement of any family. Such 
investment by a landlord is made in his inter- 
ests as an entrepreneur. It is suggested that 
the maximum effort should be made to direct 
housing investment to the best interests of the 
disadvantaged as consumers. Co-operative 
housing offers the maximum economic and 
social benefits for such investment, and 
should have a more prominent place in 
national housing programs and policy. 

It is reported that under a federal housing 
program United States co-operatives solve 
housing problems of even the lowest-income 
groups within a framework of personal 
responsibility. The possible benefits of a simi- 
lar program for Canadians warrant the most 
carefully considered and vigorously pursued 
government-co-operative collaboration. 


To speak of co-operative housing without 
mention of its non-inflationary character does 
not do justice to its potential. Because co- 
operative housing is under the control of the 
residents, occupancy costs do not rise with 
interest rates or because of the desire of a 
landlord to maximize financial returns. 
Except for changes in taxes, insurance or 
other expenses beyond their control, the 
members of the Willow Park Housing Co- 
operative in Winnipeg have kept their month- 
ly occupancy costs at the same level as when 
the housing was built five years ago. Their 
200 units can have little influence on the Win- 
nipeg housing market. In many European 
cities, where the consumer-owned housing is 
as much as a third of the total, the stabilizing 
influence on the individual’s cost of shelter is 
substantial. 

Earlier in this brief we said that through 
the application of sound economic planning 
and humanitarian social programs, the Scan- 
dinavian countries have virtually defeated 
poverty. Co-operative housing, developed 
under sound government programs, has made 
a tremendous contribution to this Scandinavi- 
an situation. 

Co-operative housing can contribute much 
to the improvement of our environment. It 
warrants extensive government support. 


How Co-operatives and Credit Unions May 
Help The First and Second Sub-groups 

Up to this point, we have been concerning 
ourselves, mainly, with problems of the poor 
who share the values of the “larger” society, 
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although, many of the suggestions could well 
apply to the situation of people in the other) 
two sub-groups of the poor—the “folk” poor | 
and those who live the “culture of poverty”. 


In particular, we would like to refer to the. 
need for help in the “here and now” distress 
situations. Because people in these two sub- | 
groups have a general orientation to the 
“eternity of the present”, they are frequently 
frustrated when they confront delays in the 
functioning or financing of projects. This 
frustration can lead to discouragement, and 
when people see delays arising, they may 
abandon a very viable self-help project in a 
surprisingly short period of time. Thus, when | 
funds or equipment are finally made availa- 
ble, most of the people have either forgotten | 
about, or are no longer enthusiastic about the 
project. 

It would seem to us, then, that any “special | 
service fund” which is established by credit 
unions, could also be geared to deal with 
financing projects by these groups, as well as) 
projects of people in the third sub-group. 
Again, this is an area where co-operation 
with government agencies would be helpful. 


The CUC Brief to this Committee, deals’ 
with work that has already been done with) 
Native people, or members of the “folk” sub- 
group. However, they point out : | 


“Significant development has only taken 
place when the government, within 
whose jurisdiction the welfare of the 
group fell, established development pro- 
grams, and made resources available to 
assist the people involved to set-up and 
operate co-operative activities.” (page 7, 
CUCHErieD) 


This would seem to indicate support for the 
importance we have stressed on a_ total 
approach, in which co-operatives and credi 
unions would only be a part. The example ol! 
the Saskatchewan Fish Marketing Service 
and Saskatchewan Government Trading 
which are outlined in the CUC Brief, are 
examples of how such co-operation can suc: 
ceed. We can safely state that co-operatives 0: 
various kinds have proved to be of immeasur- 
able social, as well as economic, benefit t 
many Northern Saskatchewan Native com 
munities. 


The examples of the Saskatchewan Fis! 
Marketing Service, and Saskatchewan Gov 
ernment Trading, being turned over to thi 
people on a co-operative basis, is an exampli 
of the move from dependency to independen’ 
cy, which we have earlier suggested in cor) 


| nection with “folk” groups. Over the years, 
the independency has developed into produc- 
tive economic, and to a degree, social 
_interdependencies. 


\ 


'We Must Work With Our Own Members 


Besides the things which co-operatives and 
credit unions have done, and the things which 
we have already suggested as being possible, 
given current structures, we are aware that 
co-operative groups must explore further 
potentials. 


For example, because most of our members 
are “middie class”, and because of the mis- 
‘conceptions about poverty commonly found 
‘among people who adhere to those values, we 
‘should communicate more facts to our mem- 


bers about poverty. 


_A start in this direction was made earlier 
this year by our organization. A series of 
eight five-minute broadcasts on “Poverty in 
Canada”, (Appendix C) was broadcast over 
fourteen Saskatchewan radio stations. The 
series has been reprinted, in the form you see 
in Appendix C, and over 10,000 copies have 
deen distributed to Saskatchewan credit 
unions. The pamphlet is one of six, mainly 
about current social issues, which form the 
subject material of an essay contest being 
sponsored by our group. We hope, through 
‘his, to promote some thinking among credit 
inion members and Others, on this very 
mportant subject. 


| Other means should probably be explored, 
n order to inform not only our own mem- 
pers, but the general public, of the concern 
s0-operatives and credit unions share with 
wthers about this question. 


We further suggest that governments 
mbark on similar programs of information 
bout poverty. 


| Like all other “middle-class” organizations, 
0-operatives and credit unions must co-oper- 
te with governments in helping the rhetoric 
f our society become reality. 


_This means that we must not fall into the 
‘ap of making decisions for others. We, like 
thers, must recognize the validity of differ- 
nt ways of dealing with situations, and 
efrain from interfering in programs which 
te being run by others—particularly in the 
ase of “folk” and “culture of poverty” 
roups. It should be noted here, that the 
nderlying philosophy of the co-operative and 
‘edit union movements fits well with this 
ailosophy of lack of interference. 
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How Our Practice Fits 
Suggestions In This Brief 


Each credit union and co-operative is free 
to operate according to local conditions and 
needs, and power lies in the hands of the 
people who are members. We realize, at least 
in our rhetoric, that people’s own perceptions 
of how things should be handled is vital to 
the success of their own organizations. 


This leads us to the “new” paradox, which 
aS we suggested earlier, should arise. That is 
the paradox of being dependent, without feel- 
ing dependent. 

In the current times of economic hardship 
in Saskatchewan, many credit unions have 
faced financial difficulty. However, all credit 
unions in the province belong to Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Credit Society, and are 
Owners of and contributors to the Society. 
Therefore, there is an organization which is 
able to equitably distribute funds to those 
credit unions which need it most. -.an organi- 
zation which is owned by those credit unions. 
Sort of a credit union for credit unions. 
Because of this situation, credit unions which 
have faced hardship have been able to gain 
necessary resources from fellow members on 
an interdependent, rather than dependent 
basis. 

Another way of looking at this, is that we 
feel that all our members have a right to the 
resources which are available to us. 


The extrapolation of this philosophy, and 
practice, in terms of our earlier discussion, is 
obvious. 


A Future Possibility 


Finally, it may become necessary for co- 
operatives and credit unions to become 
directly involved in the process of “social-ani- 
mation”, which has been the basis for so 
much successful community development 
work in recent years. We see particular value 
in this approach when working with the 
“folk” and “culture of poverty” sub-groups of 
the poor. 


In this respect, it would be most helpful to 
have government programs with which such 
workers could associate on a complimentary, 
or supplementary, basis. 


Like government organizations which use 
these techniques, in order to engage in such a 
program, co-operatives and credit unions 
would have to carefully select non-judgemen- 
tal, non-interfering workers. Such workers, in 
our case, would be concerned avout co-opera- 
tion as one tool for coping with broader 
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issues. Like others, we would have to be pre- 
pared for long periods of time, with little, or 
no, visable results, and refraim from a “goal- 
orientation” for such workers. 

Although we have not ourselves gone into 
detail on a potential program of this nature, 
we can see it as one way of helping people 
become aware of co-operative principles, and 
helping them overcome the misery of poverty. 


SUMMARY 


In our discussion, we have attempted to 
show how co-operatives of various kinds are 
able to practise the principles laid down in 
earlier chapters of this Brief. 


The CUC Brief to this Committee, states in 
part: 


« perhaps the greatest contribution 
that co-operatives make is that they pro- 
vide a basis for people to study their own 
problems, and involves them in decisions 
that affect them. It is essential that 
people be able to face their problems 
with dignity and confidence.” (page 10, 
CUC Brief) 


While we freely admit that co-operatives 
and credit unions have not done all the things 
they are capable of doing, even at this time, 
we suggest that the experience and philoso- 
phy of these two movements are instructive 
in tackling the problems of poverty. 

We feel that the philosophies of these two 
movements lend themselves well to concepts 
we suggested earlier concerning resource dis- 
tribution, validity of different approaches, 
and the removal of dependencies. On the 
other hand, we will be the first to concede 
that our practices have not always lived up to 
our philosophies, but we are seeking means of 
overcoming that problem. 

In this respect, we believe that co-opera- 
tives and credit unions can be most effective 
as part of a total poverty program, in concert 
with government and other agencies. We feel 
that it is the causes, rather than the symp- 
toms, of poverty which must be attacked. 

To a large extent, what we are talking 
about, throughout this Brief, is “Applied 
Christianity”...putting into practices the 
principles upon which Canada is based. 


SECTION IX 
SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. We suggest to the Honourable Senators 
of the Committee that the first step in com- 
bating poverty is to assure that every 
individual in Canada is able to maintain a 
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decent standard of living. People cannot deal 
with other issues when they must worry from 
day to day about the essentials of staying 
alive. Although we do not feel that money 
alone will solve the problems of poor people, 
we believe that a guaranteed annual income 
is a starting point. Negative income tax 
(Appendix G) may be one means worth 
considering. 

Therefore, WE RECOMMEND: That some 
form of guaranteed annual income be intro- 
duced as soon as possible, as a means of 
providing the necessary basic standard of 
living. We also suggest more stringent credit 
sales, interest rate, advertising and consumer 
protection laws, in order to help people pro- 
tect their incomes. 

9. After the essentials are taken care of, 
people can then spend time and effort on 
overcoming the problems which they perceive 
themselves as facing. 

In principle, we support all the measures 
suggested on page five of The Guide for Sub- 
mission of Briefs to the Special Senate Com: 
mittee on Poverty. However, we are abun. 
dantly aware of the dangers of these 
programs creating further dependencies, anc 
therefore further de facto poverty. 

Therefore, WE RECOMMEND: That thi 
various levels of government, private agen 
cies, and others involved in working on thi 
problems of poverty place first priority o1 
simultaneously involving poor people in an 
and all decisions which are made, and at th 
same time educating the public about thi 
facts of poverty, in order to gain acceptance 
for new programs. 

3. Because the principle of co-operatio 
assume that people are capable of controllin 
their own affairs, and because consumer C0 
operatives and credit unions are means BD; 
which people can control and have powe 
over their own resources, we are willing t 
co-operate with any government agency 0 
agencies in the process of attacking as 
whole the problems of poverty. 

That is, we feel that the concepts of cc 
operatives and credit unions are econom! 
avenues which could be followed in concé! 
with social, political, cultural, and other ave 
nues of helping people escape the problems ¢ 
poverty. We are therefore willing to off 
manpower and educational resources to an 
total program of overcoming problems ¢ 
poverty. 

Therefore, WE RECOMMEND: That g0' 
ernments, co-operatives, credit unions, tt 
general public, and poor people work in CO! 
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cert to devise ways of overcoming poverty, 
and to devise means of getting resources and 
powers into the hands of people who current- 
ly lack these, and who now are caught in 
dependency syndromes, 


4. In connection with the above recommen- 
jJations, WE RECOMMEND: That those co- 
peratives and credit unions which are now 
yeing started in economically disadvantaged 
communities be provided with government 
eed-capital, and even continuing assistance 
with management costs, until the total prob- 
ems of the community have been overcome, 
towever, we also would warn about over- 
nvolvement by government, as outlined in 
ecommendation 4, page 17, “Brief to the Spe- 
ial Senate Committee on Poverty, presented 
y Co-operative Union of Canada, Ottawa, 
february 12, 1970.” Also, see Appendix EF, 

5. WE FURTHER RECOMMEND: That the 
Overnment, opinion leaders, organizations 
both public and private), and the entire gen- 
ral public including poor people, engage in a 
rocess of developing social and economic 
lanning which will assure a more equalitari- 
n society in Canada. 


ECTION X 
ONCLUSIONS 


In considering the question of poverty, and 
roblems related to poverty, we recognize 
lat it is a genuine problem affecting large 
umbers of Canadians. We also recognize that 
lack of consensus about the meaning of 
overiy, and its causes, has resulted in the 
evelopment of many programs aimed at the 
eatment of symptoms, rather than causes. 


Because we believe that poverty is, itself, a 
mptom of dependency, we conclude that the 
‘inciple of self-help must become a reality, 
fore the roots of poverty can be removed. 
hat means people must be free to act upon 
ir own choices. The job of the “larger” 
ciety is to see that such people are able to 
tain a fair share of the power and 
sources of Canada, which are (or should be) 
eirs by simple virtue of their being human 
ings in Canada. 

To avoid interfering in the decision-making 
ocess, and at the same time, be on hand to 
-operate with poor people, and provide 
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resources, while they make decisions, is a dif- 
ficult task for any individual or organization 
which has the values of the “larger” society. 

To abandon our anxiety to “help” people, 
and to allow them to devise ways of helping 
themselves, while at the same time, not 
making judgments about their decisions 
which will affect their power to carry them 
out, is a task which will call for great for- 
bearance in the future. 

Yet, these are things which must be done. 
We must wait to be asked. We must refrain 
from using our power to interfere or impose 
super-structures. We must support things that 
do not seem “normal” or “viable”, in order to 
let people who have suffered the effects of 
dependencies, learn the processes of 
independency and interdependency, and 
thereby truly gain power over their own 
lives. 


We firmly believe there are many valid 
ways of attacking problems, but that the most 
effective way can be found by the people who 
confront problems on a personal basis. 


In this respect, we contend that the princi- 
ples of co-operation, found in the co-operative 
and credit union movements, can be most 
valuable. Co-operatives, of various kinds, 
have succeeded in moving people from 
dependency to interdependency through the 
application of these principles, which include 
the self-determination of the group involved. 


We believe that co-operatives and credit 
unions can form a valuable part of a total 
approach to poverty, and to this end we will 
co-operate fully with any government or pri- 
vate agency. 


Although we have generalized throughout 
most of this Brief, we will be happy to dis- 
cuss specific situations with The Honourable 
Senators of this Committee, in order to sup- 
port the arguments we have put forth. 


All of which is Respectfully Submitted, 
Harold Braaten, President 
Eldon Anderson, Secretary 


Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit Society 
Limited, 
2625 Victoria Avenue, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
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BRIEF 
presented 
by 
Elmer Laird 
Davidson, Sask. 
Introduction 


Poverty—what is it? It is very difficult to 
define. Most people will tell you that it is 
described by your income in terms of dollars 
and cents. If they were to go further, they 
would relate it to the type of food, clothing 
and shelter that income would provide for 
you in a particular environment. In Canada, 
the term applies usually to whether you live 
in the country or city, whether it is extremely 
cold where you live or has other environmen- 
tal factors that should be considered. Some- 
times it also relates to your opportunity for 
education and health. 


In some areas of the world, poverty is 
thought of strictly in terms of food for day to 
day survival. Perhaps this is because some 
areas of the world have climatic conditions 
that do not require very much clothing and 
shelter. However, if one is attempting to 
evaluate poverty, the particular environment 
one lives in must be considered and also the 
individual’s access to food and if the quality 
of food provides a diet that will provide a 
reasonable standard of health. 


If an individual or family does not have 
sufficient income to provide a standard of 
food, clothing and shelter that is considered 
necessary for survival in a certain environ- 
ment, then they are considered to have an 
income below the poverty level. 


Many people have an income below the 
poverty level for short periods of time which 
I do not consider is poverty. 


Students, for example, may live below the 
poverty level while receiving an education 
but they are hopeful they will have a suitable 
income when they have finished their formal 
education and they never consider they are in 
a state of poverty. Poverty only exists when 
parents cannot provide a suitable income for 
their family to survive in a certain environ- 
ment and are not able to find ways and 
means to increase that income in the foresee- 
able future. It appears to me that poverty is a 
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frame of mind of the individual or the family 
as a result of their inability to provide ¢ 
necessary income to survive in their environ: 
ment for lengthy periods of time. (Environ 
ment includes food, clothing, shelter, trans’ 
portation, education, recreation of a give 
community where one lives. 


Housing 

The condition and type of house or dwell 
ing is probably the greatest single factor i 
determining conditions of poverty. In Canada 
we have never had a rural housing progran 
and this is one of the main reasons, in m 
opinion, that large numbers of rural peopl 
have migrated to the cities causing terrifi 
problems for city administrators to provid 
streets, sidewalks and other utilities to sa 
nothing about the problem of housing itsel 
which, in the last number of years, has bee: 
the responsibility of the federal governmen 
mostly with the provinces contributing t 
low-income housing. 

Now we have a Federal Task Force 0 
agriculture that says two-thirds of the farm 
ers must leave the farms. This will furthe 
compound problems for city administrato1 
and the federal housing authorities. It is goin 
to mean abandoning many of the roads, tele 
phone and power lines, schools and othe 
utilities that have been developed in the la} 
sixty or seventy years. It’s too bad when ruri 
Canada has become a pleasant and unpollute 
place to live where we can enjoy all th 
comforts of city dwellers. 


Technology Contributes to Poverty 

In other cultures of the world today, and : 
our own past, old age brought forth gre 
rewards in terms of community recognitio 
Aged citizens were looked to for advice as 
result of their experience and knowleds 
acquired over many years of living. In 01 
culture today, technology in the skills | 
making a living is changing so rapidly th 
the young people have to find their own Wé 
and there is very little the older people -cé 
advise them about. In other words, technolo: 
has made our older citizens obsolete with ra 
few exceptions. Deep down everyone wants 
feel useful, needed or wanted or a combin 
tion of these three and our aged citizens fii 
it very difficult to satisfy any of these nee‘ 


Our senior citizens, in the main, are housed in 
comfortable homes but how do they satisfy 
their innermost needs? How much are they 
| suffering from mental and emotional poverty? 


Medicine is contributing to longer physical 
life but many of our older citizens are faced 
with the problem of senility and very little is 
being accomplished to cope with senility, a 
‘condition that greatly restricts the opportuni- 
ity to enjoy living. 


Unsharing Attitude Peculiar about People on 
Welfare 

In North American Indian culture, which 
was replaced by “white man’s culture’, the 
warrior took great pride in his ability to hunt 
and provide food. He was quite prepared to 
share his game with the more unfortunate 
who were unable to hunt as well as himself. 
To have the status as an outstanding hunter 
seemed to satisfy his personal needs. Then 
when he was too old to hunt, he knew that 
some other good hunter would share his game 
with him. 

Today, there appears in the public press 
ever so often, a statement by someone who 
says that “people who have over three chil- 
dren should be sterlized, if they are on wel- 
fare”. In many cases, a person with a large 
family can get more on welfare than they can 
if they worked. In my opinion, this is a case 
of income distribution and it is obvious some- 
Me is getting too much income so there is not 
enough left for others. We are on an efficien- 
*y binge, yet we don’t seem to be able to find 
Ways and means to subsidize half an income. 
?erhaps this is because we attempt to evalu- 
ite everything in terms of money require- 
nents. 


surplus Food Distribution 

In rural Canada today and in many of the 
irban areas of Canada, before the age of 
‘housing development”, poor families lived 
yeside wealthier families where there was a 
hharing of food, labor and many other things. 
Today, with the development of technology, 
ve have not learned to share our surplus 
‘ommodities. 

Last winter, the National Farmers Union 
tarted a Food Aid Program. They acquired 
ledges for one hundred thousand bushels of 
Train, mostly wheat, which they hoped to 
ve ground into flour and distributed to 
eedy families. 

The Metis Indian Association of Saskatche- 
yan applied for assistance for some of their 
eople in northern Saskatchewan who were 


‘arving. (There has been considerable con- 
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trovery whether they were really starving or 
not but there is ample evidence that they 
certainly needed help.) The National Farmers 
Union made available ten thousand bushels of 
wheat to the Indian Metis Association. The 
Indian Metis Association applied to the 
Canadian Wheat Board for a permit to have 
the wheat milled into flour and they were 
never issued a permit, so the wheat surplus 
was never used. 

Saskatchewan farmers had donated the 
wheat because they didn’t have any hope of 
selling it for several years. A lot of the wheat 
was piled on the ground and would spoil if 
something wasn’t done about storing it in 
better facilities. The farmers were hard 
pressed for cash and did not want to go into 
debt further for storage facilities. Some farm- 
ers pledged as much as a thousand bushels. 
The people who needed the wheat for flour 
were in the same province, in the same coun- 
try, from one to five hundred miles away. 

Last winter, Agriculture Minister Bud 
Olson, reduced the milk subsidy to dairy 
farmers in an effort to reduce milk produc- 
tion. The government wanted to reduce its 
vast surpluses of powdered milk. It decided to 
cut back on the subsidy rather than distribute 
the surplus milk powder to needy people in 
its own country and while all this was going 
on, Borden’s of Canada were importing pow- 
dered milk from Ireland. 


Every year, there is a surplus of fresh fruit 
in eastern and western Canada, unless it is 
destroyed by nature. Any time I have been in 
Ontario, Quebec or British Columbia in late 
September or early October, great quantities 
of apples are rotting on the ground. 

A few years ago, we have a huge surplus of 
pork, some of it was distributed to low 
income families. It appears we may have 
another surplus of pork in the near future. 

Due to weather conditions, economic and 
political factors, we will continue to have a 
surplus or shortage in every area of the world 
every year. Rarely will there ever be a per- 
fect balance between production and demand 
in any given area. We also have an increasing 
number of unemployed people in Canada 
every year; we have food surpluses rotting on 
the ground; we have the government paying 
storage on other surpluses and we have 
hungry people in a country whose living 
standard is one of the highest in the world. I 
think a step in the right direction would be to 
start thinking in terms of people and their 
needs, rather than converting everything to 
dollars and cents. Dollars and cents are useful 
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for government statistics and budgets but are 
not always palatable to people who are hope- 
ful of making a contribution to society as well 
as receiving some of the benefits from it. 


Sharing Technology with Other Nations 


In December 1964, I was sent by Canada 
External Aid Office to Ghana and Nigeria to 
“see what practical farmers might contribute 
to agricultural development in these nations 
during our winter months”. I discovered that 
they couldn’t do much during the winter but 
they were needed on a full-time basis, if we 
were ever going to share our agriculture tech- 
nology with developing nations. In 1967-68 
and 69, the National Farmers Union, in their 
annual brief to the government of Canada, 
offered to assist the Canadian International 
Development Agency to recruit and organize 
a contingent of practical farmers to assist 
developing nations introduce technology into 
agricultural production. There has been no 
response to date. Our External Aid budget is 
between three and four hundred million dol- 
lars annually and apparently going up, but 
only one farmer has ever been employed by 
C.LD.A., at a grass roots level on an agricul- 
tural project. 

I think it is obvious that North America 
has vast food surpluses as a result of applying 
technology to food production and this is true 
of many other countries. 

I should also point out that cotton is grown 
on the land and is very important in provid- 
ing clothing where labor is cheap and they 
don’t have technology ‘to use substitute 
synthetics. 
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Only farmers have the necessary skills to 
apply agricultural technology in these nations 
and our C.1.D.A. is not using any farmers in 
their program. 


International Famine Reported by 1985 

Many sources report there will be an inter- 
national famine by 1985, only fifteen short 
years away. We are also faced with the addi- 
tional problem of producing food without the 
use of many of the drugs in livestock and 
poultry production and chemicals that are 
used in cereal grain production which we 
have been using because of “pollution”, or at 
least until other suitable chemical substitutes 
are found. Ever increasing populations are 
going to require more food. 


Recommendations to Combat Poverty 


1. We must think of all the needs of human 
beings in the environment that they live in. 


2. The Canadian Government should start a 
rural housing program which would encour- 
age more people to stay on the farms and in 
rural communities and eliminate rural slums. 


3. Ways and means must be found to dis- 
tribute food surpluses to low income families 
at home and abroad. 


4. Agricultural technology must be shared 
with people of other nations to help recognize 
that Canadian farmers have the necessary 
skills to share this Agricultural technology 
with other countries. 
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APPENDIX “C” 


SRIEF 


tespectfully submitted by 
V. Joe McKeown, Chairman, Regina Renters 
Youncil 


The writer extends appreciation for the 
pportunity of presenting views on poverty. 
he content of this submission will deal with 
ome of the not so obvious aspects of poverty. 


In attempting to arrive at any sort of a 
1eaningful disclosure of the poverty problem 
ne must rely on facts, figures and statistics. 
n this brief, there will be no reference to 
acts and figures since no doubt they are now 
ommon knowledge to the Committee mem- 
ers. Generally speaking, however, one could 
srsee a dialogue in contradictions evolving 
(om a serious discussion of poverty. Deep 
ifferences of opinion will cause polarization 
[ people’s opinions at two opposite extremes, 
> solutions for the complex nature of pover- 
7. The people directly feeling and suffering 
le varied complex aspects of poverty will 
ynstitute one pole while at the other will be 
1e people who only know poverty by the 
ictionary definition, and are involved to the 
egsree of paying simple lip-service to 
overty. 

Poverty has no simple scale of defineable 
‘mensions. It is somewhat challenging, there- 
re, to pick poverty out of our rather com- 
lex way of life, isolate it and deal with it as 
neat concise defineable entity. 


In order for me to place my points in 
roper perspective, I choose to make a few 
ither blanket generalizations on the Canadi- 
1 way of life. For the sake of time and 
ace, I also choose to leave out appropriate 
istifying arguments in support of these 
sneralizations. 

I respectfully submit, that in order to arrive 
a useful and meaningful conclusion regard- 
g poverty, reference must be made to the 
sic economic make-up of our Canadian 
ciety. In short, we must critically analyse 
1d evaluate the objectives and operations of 
e private or free enterprise pursuit of life. I 
bmit that it will be within such an evalua- 
on, that we will find the true nature of 
verty. 

The dominant motivating factor in our way 
life is pursuit of profit. The private sector, 


since its inception in Canada coinciding with 
the discovery of Canada as a colony, has 
made great strides in firmly establishing itself 
in our society. A whole set of values and 
concepts of freedom, truth, justice, initiative 
and incentive have been detailed into 
volumes of books, roles of film and the press 
and news media, in defence of the profit 
system. The profit system of values has been 
translated to and plays a dominant role in our 
interpretation of sex, culture, recreation, food, 
clothing, shelter and education, These profit 
system values are instilled in people from the 
time they learn to read and write. In short we 
live and die by the profit system. An anony- 
mous and ominous propaganda machine has 
evolved in defence of the profit system. 

I submit to you as a working man. Working 
people, for rather obvious reasons, make up 
the vast bulk of our population, and happen to 
be the basic fundamental, lowest common 
denominator, economically, from which fluor- 
ishes poverty. Working people not only gen- 
erate the poverty of our country, but once 
generated escalates the rate of poverty and 
perpetuates it virtually in perpetuity. 

Working people, by definition, work for 
someone else. Working people possess what is 
called—the ability to do work, that is labor- 
power. This labor-power is indeed a valuable 
commodity, which working people then sell to 
an employer for wages or salary. Herein, I 
submit with respect, lay the cancerous, 
degenerating and totally decaying feature of 
the commodity profit system. Herein lay the 
key ingredients contributing to poverty. 
Because working people get paid for their 
‘ability to work’ and not for the product of 
their work, the private profit system lays the 
basis for the totally inequitable economic 
imbalance in society. 

Those who own and possess control over 
the machinery, the factories and the natural 
resources, in other words, the wealth of 
Canada, are able to maintain and indeed 
increase their level of existence, simply 
because working people, who are paid wages 
for their ability to work, must work for 
wages, and in so doing provide the continuing 
and increasing wealth for the owners. 

The total wealth of our country is now 
channelled and controlled by the various 
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financial institutions who operate from the 
apex of our economic system. Through diver- 
sification we have an impenetrable network 
of directorships, whereby the banks, insur- 
ance, assurance and trust companies have 
become actively involved with the major 
resource developing corporations to direct and 
control the economic development of our 
country. 

This brief survey of our economic system is 
not intended to be a derogatory downgrading 
of our present economic system, however, it is 
fair to point out that the benefactors of the 
system spend large sums of money in protect- 
ing their privileged position, and making the 
system more tolerable to the people. It is also 
fair to point out that the solutions to poverty 
lie diametrically opposed to the operations of 
free enterprise pursuit of life. 

Governments at all levels sell on behalf of 
the people the land, forests, mineral rights, in 
short, the countries wealth to the private 
sector, who in turn supposedly supply the 
nation’s jobs. The private sector uses the 
working people at minimum wages, which are 
sealed and based upon their ability to work, 
in pursuit of profits. Free enterprise govern- 
ments make laws to protect business. Laws 
are generally not made for working people. 
Working people are the tools of the system 
and as such serve the system. The private 
sector uses the system and as such is served 
by the system. 

Working people are continuously confront- 
ed with the double-standards in existence in 
our way of life. Business or the private sector 
can make use of and benefit by initiative and 
individual incentives. Indeed this is often 
cited as the reason why business makes 
money. In the working man’s world, for all 
intents and purposes initiative and personal 
incentive is frowned upon, particularly if it 
means demanding fair remuneration. 

Working people are naively programmed to 
cut corners when it comes to making the 
dollar stretch. Working people are able to buy 
the cheaper foods and clothing yet are totally 
unable to have a say in what rent they must 
pay for a roof over their head. Many 
instances have come to my attention in 
Regina, where one third of the yearly rent 
paid by tenants in new complexes, goes 
toward servicing the debt contracted by the 
landlord on his property. The irony of it all is 
that individual tenants are not allowed to 
contract a house of their own, because of 
inadequate income, yet wholly foot the bill 
for the landlord. 
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Service clubs in general perpetuate a level 
of poverty. Service clubs, whose members are 
generally the more affluent of our country do 
provide much needed services, however, it is 
the working people who are called upon to 
contribute. Service clubs do represent the pri- 
vate sector. They rely on contributions from 
the people and the vast majority of these 
people are working people which in Regina 
represent those who live on so-called poverty 
level income. 

Most public programs, initiated by govern- 
ments over the years, and paid for out of the 
public purse have been used to buffer the 
more ugly side of poverty. Again it is the 
working people, being in the majority, who 
are called upon to pay the lion’s share of 
these programs. In a country as wealthy as 
ours there is a very thin line of distinction 
between working people and the poverty 
level as far as income and means are 
concerned. 

In Regina, as with most municipal govern- 
ments, I suppose we find our municipal coun- 
cillors perpetuating a degree of poverty. As I 
pointed out, our population contains great 
numbers of working people. To be most spe- 
cific, last year a plebiscite was put to the 
electors on the question of whether the rate 
payers should pay for the widening of Albert 
Sireet. Albert Street happens to be a major 
part of what I call the provincial highway 
network. This work rightfully should be paid 
for out of the provincial coffers as part of the 
provincial highway expenditures, and not 
assessed to the ratepayers. This is naturally a 
question of discretion as to what work is done 
and how such work is to be paid for. The 
point I am making is this. Since a very 
important link in provincial highway net- 
works happen to be through cities, the 
responsibility for its upkeep should not termi- 
nate at the city’s boundaries. The provincial 
government derives a far more equitable 
share of money for such purposes than does @ 
financially strapped municipality, whose mail 
source of money comes from the ratepayers 
in the form of property taxation. Yes, it coul¢ 
be argued that this is a voter’s choice and is, 
done democratically, however I respectfully 
submit to you that this is not the case, in fac! 
it is the business interests who control an¢ 
manipulate municipal elections. Busines 
interests do determine what municipal worl 
is done, and specifically see to it that much 0 
the servicing costs are taken from the publi 
purse. There is a highly contentious issue i 
Regina at the moment. This is the problem 0 
rail line relocation. Present municipal coun 
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sillors are determined to see to it that this 
nuch needed work must be done at a cost to 
he ratepayers. This type of cost, as with the 
ost of the Albert Street widening is done at 
2 nine per cent interest rate level over a 
yeriod of years, which then commits ratepay- 
rs to millions of dollars in interest payments. 
The point of my whole argument is this. 
Municipal essence are minority elected coun- 
ils, since it is only on rare occasions do we 
lave a 50 per cent turn out of the voters. 
It is at the municipal level of government 
vhere staggering sums of money is collected 
hrough property taxation to pay for educa- 
ion, to pay for health costs, to pay for wel- 
are costs and to pay for the administration of 
ustice. There is no relationship whatsoever 
etween property taxation and education 
osts, welfare costs, health costs and yet 
atepayers are straddled in perpetuity with a 
faggering debt load. 

Perhaps the blame can rightfully be placed 
t the door-steps of the electors, however, I 
ubmit to you that that is not the total 
nswer. We live in a business oriented socie- 
y. The rules and laws are already made to 
erve efficiently, a business run operation. 
Vhat is needed is a new set of values. It is a 
ew game in the seventies. We need a new 
et of rules and laws to handle our sophis- 
icated way of life. 

Poverty, in summation then, is being a 
forking man. Poverty is being caught up in 
n antiquated inequitable tax structure. Pov- 
rty is having to find two sources of income 
or a family, just in order to be able to make 
nds meet. Poverty results when a home in 
ursuit of the mighty dollar, suffers the loss 
f intangibles such as love, security, trust and 
fection simply because we tend to get 
aught up in the dollar chase, and have no 
me or energy for recreation and family 
pbringing. Poverty is being on welfare and 
| the ranks of the unemployed. 
Governments have attempted to stop the 
ancerous economic runaway of our economy 
ith stop-gap, patch-work methods. Such 
iethods have proven to be a burden on 
orking people and serve only as a detriment 
) the goals and aspirations of all people. 
ociety must take exception to planned 
aemployment, uncontrolled inflated prices 
r goods and services, controlled low wages 
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with no built in incentives and the subse- 
quent low purchasing power of the majority 
of our people. People should not have to bear 
the burden of inflation in dead-end jobs, 
unemployment, insecurity and lower educa- 
tion standards. The days of alienated youth, 
varying degrees of poverty midst great 
wealth ‘and affluence, planned unemployment 
and insecurity must be ended. The country 
must assume a people’s position and posture. 

Our sophisticated education system with 
the associated phenomenal technological pace 
dictates that only a _ planned economy, 
planned for the people can provide the 
requirements of all people. Automation allows 
for gains that can be secure and stable only 
under a planned policy of development for 
all. We need a solid economic system at the 
base of our economy, which in itself will not 
generate barriers to growth. To this end I 
submit that we must pursue public Ownership 
through efficiently run crown corporations. 
Rather than undermine our way of life, such 
an approach would enhance and enrich our 
way of life. I make no apology for being a 
working man, and in no way do I subscribe to 
the myth that working people would loose 
personal incentive and_ initiative through 
public control and ownership of our economy. 

I respectfully submit that anything short of 
public control and ownership would only con- 
stitute a manipulating service, a meddling 
with the system’s economics which then by 
some hokus-pokus magic we would hope to 
arrive at a satisfactory economic system for 
all. We are caught up today with a decaying 
and dying economic system which has shown 
obvious signs of having outgrown its terms of 
reference. Inherent contradictions of policies 
and pursuits in terms of providing healthy 
economic climates for both the business and 
working people, dooms the present system to 
certain failures. Indeed, I submit, that it is 
only by sheer hypocrisy, dreaming and hal- 
lucinating that one can attempt to live in and 
with the present economic system, while still 
holding forth hope that the system will arrive 
at solving the poverty problem. 

All of my comments were written with 
respect and are respectfully submitted. We 
are dealing with one concept called poverty, 
however there may well be many approaches 
as far as remedial action is concerned. 
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APPENDIX “D” 


BRIEF 


Presented by: 
Seekers of Security Welfare Rights Group, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


SEEKERS OF SECURITY is a group of 
mothers who are raising their children alone 
and are totally or partially dependent on 
Public Assistance. We are all separated, 
divorced or widowed. We are receiving Public 
Assistance because our responsibilities are too 
demanding to seek employment. Many of us 
are not employable because of lack of educa- 
tion or training. It is generally considered 
more beneficial in a one-parent family (and 
that remaining parent is usually the mother) 
that the mother not work outside the home. 
Part-time employment may be beneficial both 
to the mother and the family if it does not 
interfere with the raising of the children. 


Generally, we are long-term recipients of 
Social Aid, and we are a unique group in that 
we are one-parent families. From our ranks 
come a greater number of delinquents, school 
drop-outs and potential welfare recipients. 
We have organized to solve these problems 
through study, lectures and co-operation with 
existing agencies and the Department of 
Social Welfare. 


AIMS OF S. O. S. 


(1) To strengthen and stabilize the one-par- 
ent family through mutual and self-help 
programs. 


(2) To inform and educate the public as to 
the problems of the one-parent family. 


(3) To foster self-respect and _ society’s 
respect for women who are on Public Assist- 
ance for reason of circumstance not indolence. 
This brief will reflect the problems and aspi- 
rations of only one segment of the Welfare 
recipient group—mothers raising families 
alone. The S.O.S. group has a membership list 
of approximately 200—but there are more 
than 800 mothers raising 2000 children on 
Public Assistance in the City of Regina. Many 
of the problems we face are the same as other 
welfare recipients and some, such as some 
legal aid needs, are unique to our group. 


The brief will concern the following items: 
. Financial needs. ‘ 


1 

2. Housing 

3. Legal 

4, Education and re-education 
5 


. Counselling and guidance. 


1. Financial needs 


One of the greatest problems of mothers 
raising families on Publie Assistance is the 
restrictive minimal budget. Money is provided 
for the bare essentials of life—food, clothing, 
utilities and a roof. A meagre amount of $5.75 
per month for 1 adult and 4 children is pro- 
vided for personal needs—not even enough fo! 
children’s hair-cuts. Food cannot be pur- 
chased in large quantities to save money. 
There is no extra for a large outlay in any 
given month. All medical and dental services 
are covered for children, but adults must 
absorb 590 per cent of drug costs themselves. 
This can be a serious blow if a mother is in 
need of drugs over a period of time. No 
money is allowed for the family’s recreation. 
Fees for camps, music lessons, etc., just 
cannot be managed. Bicycles and other sports 
equipment are beyond the financial means of 
the mother on welfare. Is it surprising that 
statistics show that 90 per cent of children o! 
one-parent families on welfare become delin. 
quents and drop-outs? 


If a mother is capable of earning, the incen 
tive to do so is stifled. The Welfare Depart 
ment deducts 50 per cent of the earnings afte 
expenses for a mother with 4 children. Surel: 
it would be better for a person to earn a nev 
appliance if she wishes than to accept a use 
one from the Welfare Department? Or pro 
vide her children with a few advantage 
rather than have them running the street 
with nothing to do? 


It must be stated, in all fairness, that ther 
are facilities for children on welfare to joi 
Bands and the “Ys’” through sponsorships b. 
interested business men. The problem the 
lies in providing money for bus fares or othe 
transportation. There is also a stigma t 
requesting charity—as these sponsorshir 
must be applied for by the mother. 
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2. Housing 


Low rent and poor living conditions are 
generally synonymous. There are approxi- 
mately 300 public housing units available in 
Regina—60 of these are single family dwell- 
ings. The majority of mothers on Welfare 
must be content to live in poor accommoda- 
tions in order to stay within the rent limita- 
tions cf the Department of Welfare. Landlords 
are often reluctant to rent to a single parent 
because they will have to do all minor repairs 
which ordinarily the man in a family would 
do. Many women move innumerable times 
during the children’s school years because 
homes are sold from under them or rents are 
increased beyond their means. 


3. Legal 


A high percentage of women in our group 
are separated. They are asked by the Welfare 
Department to secure support from their hus- 
bands through the courts. Although these fees 
are paid by the Department, we suggest that 
other means should be set up on a national 
level for collecting support. The onus for col- 
lection should be transferred to a national 
body who in turn would have quicker and 
better means of tracing delinquent husbands, 
Many thousands of dollars could be chan- 
nelled back into Welfare Departments with 
the use of stricter collection procedures. We 
believe the deserted mother has enough prob- 
lems without the added emotional burden of 
lawyers’ offices and court room appearances. 

Divorce action should not be limited to 
those who can afford the costs. Surely there 
must be some means whereby the woman on 
Welfare can have a second chance. Possibly 
divorce availability would take a whole 
family off the Welfare Department rolls and 
give those children a normal, two-parent 
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home. Divorce availability may also reduce 
the numbers of common-law relationships 
and the resulting problems of these unions. 


4. Counselling and Guidance 


Due to the pressures of heavy case loads, 
social workers have become bogged down 
with paper work. As a result, time is limited 
for adequate counselling and, in some cases, 
referrals to proper agencies are not given to 
clients. Since the organization of S.O.S. it has 
become quite apparent that there is a definite 
need for a person or persons to field legal and 
welfare rights questions or direct people to 
where help is available. 


5. Education and Re-education 


It is of utmost importance that women who 
drop out of the employment market to raise 
their family continue their education. To 
ensure this some means must be devised for 
care of the children while the mother attends 
classes. Financial help is already available for 
up-grading, but not for University classes 
taken on a part-time basis. One of the fears 
of women on welfare is what will they be 
equipped to do when the family has grown up 
and left home? 

How far should Welfare go in providing for 
the family? We submit that ideally it should 
give the one-parent family the same oppor- 
tunity for physical and emotional develop- 
ment as the average two-parent family not on 
welfare. The financial investment in our chil- 
dren now will hopefully fit them to take their 
place in society as well-equipped people. Why 
should our families be denied what others 
consider routine—holidays, a car, Christmas 
gifts and recreation. We ask only a decent 
standard of living and a chance to take our 
place as a respected and respectable group 
within society. 
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SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
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The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 28, 
1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate and 
report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural regional or 
otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in Canada, and to 
recommend appropriate action to ensure the establishment of a more effective 
structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel, 
staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, to 
examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence from 
day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during sittings and 
adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session be 
referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Resti- 
gouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancgois, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, Roebuck 
and Sparrow. 


After debate, 


In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, but that it 
be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and substituting therefor the 
following: 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to adjourn from 
place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to sit during sittings and 
adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator Croll, 
stconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, October 


29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 


Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax North) anc 
MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving on the Specia 
Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and report all aspects 0: 


poverty in Canada; and ; ; 
That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from the lis 

of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. | 
The question being put on the motion, it was— | 
Resolved in the affirmative.” | 
ROBERT FORTIER, | 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Prince Albert, Sask., 
Tuesday, August 18, 1970. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman), 


Carter, Fergusson, Hast- 
ings, Inman, Pearson, Quart and Sparrow. (8) 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 
The following witnesses were heard: 
Saskatchewan Newstart Inc.: 


Mr. D. Stuart Conger, Executive Director 
and Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


| An audio-video presentation on life skills and basic education followed Mr. 
Conger’s initial presentation. 


Mr. Ralph Hinsl, Manager, Life Skills Division; Mr. Vern Mullen, Manager, 
Basic Education Division. 


At 10.20 a.m. the Committee visited the training laboratory of the Saskatchewan 
Newstart and had the opportunity to converse with those in training and to partici- 
pate in one of their question period sessions. 


At 11.45 a.m. the Committee resumed its formal hearing at the training 
laboratory. 


The additional witnesses heard were: 


Hon. Dr. J. C. McIsaac, Minister of Education, 
Province of Saskatchewan; 


Mr. L. H. Bergstrom, Deputy Minister of Education, 
Province of Saskatchewan; 


Mr. Al Laveridge, Manager, Technical Support Division. 
At 12.40 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 2.00 p.m. 


At 2.00 p.m. at the Prince Albert Recreation Centre the following witnesses were 
heard by the Committee: 


The Prince Albert Work Training Program: 


Mr. J. Byars, Chairman: 

Mr. Vic Weibe, Secretary; 

Mr. L. Land, Manager; 

Mr. W. Tennant, Chairman, Finance Committee. 
Prince Albert Community Clinic: 


Dr. R. G. Green, General Practitioner 


Dr. O. K. Hjertaas, B.A., M.D., F.R.C.S. (Ed), Medical Director, Prince Albert 
Community Clinic. 
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The two above briefs were read into the record in their entirety. 


The Federation of Saskatchewan Indians: 
Mr. Solomon Sanderson 


In attendance: Chief David Ahenakew; 
Mr. Rod Soonias; 
Mr. James Smith. 


At. 4.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. 


At 8.00 p.m. the Committee held an informal meeting with approximately 4 
farmers of the Prince Albert area, headed by Mr. Roy Atkinson, President of th 


National Farmers Union. 

Brief notes covering the meeting immediately follow these proceedings. 

The following briefs were ordered to be printed as Appendix “A” and “B 
respectively to these proceedings: 

Appendix “A”—Brief submitted by Saskatchewan Newstart 

Appendix “B”—Brief submitted by Prince Albert Work Training Program 


At 10.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned. 


ATTEST: 


George A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


On August 19, two tours of the rural area of Prince Albert, Sask. were organize 
by the National Farmers Union for the Committee. A brief report follows the note 
on the informal meeting held in Prince Albert, in the evening of August 18, 1970. 


Notes on meeting held in Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan, Tuesday, August 18, 1970 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman), Carter, Fergusson, Hast 
ings, Inman, Pearson, Quart and Sparrow.(8) 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 


At 8.00 p.m. the meeting was called to order by the Chairman of the Committec 
The first speaker was Mr. Roy Atkinson, President of the National Farmers Unior 
the meeting was composed of approximately forty farmers of the Prince Albei 
district, most of them members of Mr. Atkinson’s organization. | 


The meeting was quite informal and a number of those present seized th 
occasion to describe the difficult conditions in which they were. 


The main points brought forward could be summarized as follows: 
The freeing of the dollar was definitely a disadvantage for the farmer. A recer 
aggravation of the situation came through the high cost of equipment, the hig 
interest rates and the low price of farm products. 

Those who have taken the advice of experts and bought sophisticated equi] 
ment were now faced with overhead expenditures which in many cases meal 
bankruptcy. The high interest rates together with high salaries to be paid f 
labour renders the cost of production so high that the operation of the far: 


presently is uneconomical. 
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The prices of farm products being what they are, it is the farmer who is paying 
a subsidy to the Canadian public for their high standard of living. 


_ Many said that they had been advised to switch from one farm product to another, 
such as going into hog production from wheat, etc. The cost of change-over was 
orohibitive at today’s prices; many said that they were still paying for expensive 
>quipment and mortgages on additional land they had purchased. Furthermore, 
what assurance was there that the new product would be marketed at a proft in a few 
years from now, when revenues would be most needed to face the financial obliga- 
ions caused by the change-over. 


| Bitter criticism of the Federal Task Force on Agriculture was voiced by many of 
hose present. If the Task Force recommendations were accepted they feared the 
small farms would be phased out of farming altogether. Most of them said that they 
referred being poor on a farm than being on relief in the city. 


_In reply to the situation described by many of the speakers, the Chairman pointed 
vut that the sale of farm products in general, and wheat in particular, was tied to 
nternational conditions and that sooner or later there would be a demand for farm 
yroducts. In the Dirty Thirties everybody was poor; since the war Canada has 
‘xperienced a tremendous economic growth; now the difficulty seems to be one of 
narketing some of the commodities being produced.The situation can only be tempo- 
‘ary, and it is hoped that, in a not too distant future, solutions will be found to rectify 
he situation. 


At 9.30 p.m. members of the Committee carried on the informal discussion with 
various groups of those present. 


At 10.00 p.m. the Chairman, on behalf of the Committee, thanked all those who had 
aken the trouble to come and discuss their problems with the Committee and said 
hat the following day a Sub-Committee of the Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
vould tour their area in order to see for themselves the situation which had been 
lescribed to them that evening. 


Tours of rural areas in the vicinity of 
PRINCE ALBERT, SASKATCHEWAN. 
August 21, 1970 

Two tours were organized for the Committee by members of the National Farmers 
Mion. 

Tour One, took Senators Pearson, Inman and Carter through an area to the south 
f Prince Albert after a short drive around the environs of the city, particularly to the 
rince Albert Pulp Mill where they were shown how the company is pumping 
ntreated effluent into the North Saskatchewan River. 


The group then crossed the North Saskatchewan River at Cecil Ferry and drove on 

tossing the South Saskatchewan River at Birch Hills Ferry. They stopped and 
uked to a number of farmers in Birch Hills, Domremy, Hoey and St. Louis areas of 
1e province. The farms visited by this group were mostly large acreage farms and 
lese are people who are caught by the present wheat sales dilemma. 


Senator Pearson said that most of the people they met with are in a “hopeless 
‘ame of mind—they have no hope whatsoever. They seem to feel that everything 
ley’ve done has been a loss and that whatever they will do will be a loss”’. 


He said that most of these people were encouraged to get into large farm units, they 


fete told that the only way to farm economically was with the large acreage and the 
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proper equipment. Having done what they were told the farmers now find that they 
are caught with a large capital investment—in some cases as much as $200,000—in 
farms designed to produce a crop that doesn’t sell. 

The farmers find they are now very short of ready cash and are faced with large 
interest payments and large bills for land taxes. The Senators were shown income 
tax forms showing where a farmer had a taxable income of $3,250 in 1967 and the 
following year the income tax form showed the farmer to be $5,300 in the hole and 
last year he was $3,200 short. This same man had interest payments in 1969 of $7,000 
that he couldn’t meet. 

One positive suggestion that came up during the tour was the idea that a rape seed 
crushing plant be established in the Birch Hills area. Senator Pearson said such a 
plant would require production from 5,000,000 acres to be viable and according to 
what he was told there were some 7,000,000 acres of rape shown in the region this 
year. The oil from rape seed is used to produce margarine. 


Tour Two, included Senators Fergusson, Quart and Sparrow and it consisted of a 
swing to the North and East of Prince Albert. This area is composed of smaller farms 
than the ones visited by the other group. There were seven farms visited during the 
day and the Senators spoke with the farmers and their wives in their homes, in thei 
backyards and sometimes in the fields. 

Again the major complaint was the shortage of cash, but as these were smallei 
farms they were not faced with the high interest payments that those in the soutt 
were, but the tax payments though smaller were still of concern. If you only have 
few dollars in ready cash, a bill of $500 is as difficult to pay as one of $1,500. 

Generally speaking senator Fergusson said she felt that the people they visitec 
could be very substantial citizens given half a chance. Such was impressed with thi 
community concern expressed by the residents even though their own situation 
could hardly be described as rosy. 

The Senators met with one elderly couple who were living in what Senator Fergus 
son described as “a most horrible situation”. The couple were English and had com 
to Canada in the 1930s living most of the time since, in a log cabin and more recentl: 
in an old shed their neighbours had hauled in from a woods camp because the ol 
cabin looked like it was going to fall in on the couple. | 

Senator Fergusson said the shed was filthy, full of flies, had only one narrow be: 
and a stove pipe through the roof that was not properly installed and hence ther 
were holes where one could see daylight. 

Despite the fact he is old and only has a horse the man still tries to farm about 2 
acres of his quarter section. The woman is very arthritic, but even with this and he 
other problems she seems quite cheerful. 

By and large the problems that the Senators were shown on the tour were the sam 
as the ones mentioned at the Tuesday night meeting where you were present; hig 
interest rates, the result of their over-extending themselves; high and what the 
consider unfair land taxes; good crops but no markets and the lack of a rural housin 
program. 
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Tuesday, August 18, 1970 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
iet this day at9 a.m. 


‘Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
thair. 


The Chairman: I will now call the meeting to 
rder. This is a meeting of the Special Senate 
‘ommittee on Poverty and we are here to take 

look at Saskatchewan Newstart. There 
sems to be a great deal of interest in it; it 
2ems to be an exciting program. 


‘We are going to spend the whole morning 
\king a good look at it so that we can thor- 
aghly assess it in our own minds. Then, in the 
st half hour, we will question some of the 
2ople who are involved. Let me give you the 
togram as Mr. Conger, the Executive Direc- 
ir, who by the way is an old Ottawa hand, has 
ven me. From nine to 9:10 we have the intro- 
ictory remarks from Mr. Conger. From 9:10 

, 9:30 there will be the Newstart story video- 
lm or sound slides. From 9:30 to ten we will 
ive the Life Skills story and from 10 to 10:20 
‘e Basic Education story. 


After this presentation we will move over to 
e training laboratory, which is about four or 
ve blocks away, and from 10:30 to 10:55 we 
ill see the Basic Education operation. 
From eleven to twelve o’clock we will see the 
fe Skill demonstration, and from twelve to 
30, or until such time as we wind up, Mr. 
onger, Mr. Himsl and Mr. Mullen, the men 
ho will review the film, will answer ques- 
ons. Other members of the staff will also be 
vailable for the senators to meet and raise 
‘ly questions that they wish. 


Mr. D. S. Conger, Executive Director and Chair- 
itn of the Board of Directors of Saskatchewan 
wetart. Thank you very much Mr, Chairman. 
2nourable senators, ladies and gentlemen, 
e Canada Newstart Program was originally 
‘Oposed in 1965 by the federal Government to 
velop better methods of training and coun- 
ling adults. New methods of training and 
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EVIDENCE 


counselling adults were required because the 
adult re-training program was experiencing a 
drop-out rate of over sixty per cent. Further- 
more, the number needing training far exceed- 
ed the number that could be trained with the 
existing methods and facilities. 


Finally it had been noted that economic 
development was taking place without the 
complimentary plans for human resource 
development. Too frequently the establish- 
ment of a new industry did not benefit the 
local unemployed people because they were 
not qualified for the jobs. 


There was a need therefore to develop new 
and better methods of training unemployed 
adults for good jobs. 


When Prime Minister Pearson proposed the 
program in 1965, it was necessary plan for the 
creation of a special organization to conduct 
the research. 


Canada has set up various physical science 
research institutes over the years but no 
experimental stages in human or social 
resource development has been established. It 
is perhaps not an accident that our agricultur- 
al industry, our electronic industries and our 
other industries have made rapid progress 
over the last thirty years while our education- 
al, welfare and other social institutions have 
been doing things pretty much the same over 
this same period. 


The reason has been that Canada has not 
promoted research in applied behavioural 
sciences. 


Saskatchewan Newstart established in 1967, 
was one of the first laboratories for human 
and social development set up to develop 
human technologies that could be used by edu- 
cational and social agencies. 


Saskatchewan Newstart was incorporated 
under the society act of Saskatchewan and it is 
sponsored by the Saskatchewan Department 
of Education and the Federal Department of 
Regional and Economic Expansion. It is this 
latter department which funds the corpora- 
tion. 
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The corporate form of organization was 
selected because a company is much more 
flexible in its operation and is able to work 
more experimentally than can a government 
department or an educational institution and 
so we were set up as a corporation. 


To date Saskatchewan Newstart has concen- 
trated on the development of new methods of 
counselling and training adults in four sub- 
jects: adult basic education from grade one to 
grade ten and soon to grade twelve; in what we 
call Life Skills which we will describe and 
define and demonstrate later on; in the train- 
ing of para professionals to do some profes- 
sional work in education, welfare and other 
social institutions and finally a course in small 
business management for Indians and Metis 
who plan to operate their own businesses. 


Saskatchewan Newstart has not experiment- 
ed in developing programs linked specifically 
with new local industrial initiatives partly 
because these have been lacking in the past 
two years in Prince Albert. 

It would appear however that the establish- 
ment of new pulp mills in western Canada 
suggests that it would be timely to explore the 
possibilities of working at a training program 
for indigenous people to get good jobs in these 
mills. 

The transfer of the federal sponsorship on 
the Newstart program from the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration to the Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion in 1968 
suggests that such co-ordination between adult 
training and economic developments might be 
a future activity. 


As Senator Croll has said, our program 
today comes in four parts. An audio-visio pre- 
sentation, two oral presentations, one on Life 
Skills and one on Basic Education, a visit to 
the training laboratories for demonstrations of 
these programs and then a period for question- 
ing such as you may wish to pose. 


I would now ask the senators respectfully if 
they would kindly join me on the other side of 
the table so that we may watch the 
presentation. 


(Video slide presentation presented on behalf 
of the Saskatchewan Newstart Program.) 


Mr. Conger: Senator Croll and senators. One 
of the concerns that I have as an executive 
director of Newstart Corporation is the fact 
that we don’t know how long we will be in 
business. 

As we have heard this morning, the deadline 
was set for 1971 and whether or not we will be 
in existence beyond 1971 we do not know. It is 
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therefore something of which I am very proud 
that we have been able to attract to this project 
people of a high measure of competence who 
were prepared to give up secure senior posi- 
tions in order to try to work with us in develop- 
ing these new techniques. 


The audio visual presentation that you have 
just seen is an example of one of the kinds of 
talents that we have been able to attract and 
the degree of competence. 

Our next speaker, Mr. Ralph Himsl, is anoth- 
er example of this. Mr. Himsl is a graduate of 
the University of British Columbia who 
received his masters degree at the University 
of Saskatchewan. He is a candidate for a Doce- 
tors degree in education. He has taught in 
Indian residence schools and other schools. He 
was superintendent of the separate schoo! 
board and he left that secure job to come t 
Saskatchewan Newstart for a period of jus’ 
two years to see if he could do something tc 
help the disadvantaged. He was one of the 
people that we were fortunate enough t 
recruit right here in Prince Albert. 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to call upo1 
Mr. Himsl to describe the Life Skills Program. 


Mr. Ralph Himsl, Manager. Life Skills Division 
Saskatchewan Newstart: Mr. Conger, Senato 
Croll and members of the Committee. | 


I am going to describe the Saskatchewa) 
Newstart Life Skills course to which reference 
was made during the slide presentation and i 
other remarks. | 


In the time I have this morning I have sé 
four objectives. I shall define the Life Skills; 
shall describe its place in a manpower trainin 
program; I shall describe our students drav 
ing on a number of different students to creai 
a mosaic, a composite picture of the studen 
then I shall describe one of our students | 
greater detail and I shall tell you how the li} 
skills training has affected them based on tl 
follow-up procedures which we have used. 


The first of these objectives, is the definitic 
of the Life Skills. Many people who grow up: 
a culture of poverty or who derive their li 
style from a disadvantaged background la« 
those inter personal skills which the large 
society expect its members to use. They mé 
lack the skills to present themselves effective 
for employment and they may not know ho 
to quit their job without damaging their prc 
pectives for a new one. Their lack of stabili 
to relate to others may prevent them fro! 
making effective use of society and its ma! 
agencies. They may have limited leisure tir 
activity. They may have trouble handlii 
family problems and finally, and perhaps m¢ 


undamentally their repeated failures in meet- 
ig the problems of life may create for them 
n ineffectual self image. 


We have defined life skills as the application 
f problem solving techniques to the solutions 
f life’s problems. The Life Skill course pro- 
ides actual and stimulated life situations 
hich permit the Life Skill student just this 
ractice which we feel they lack. I want to 
iow the place of the Life Skills in a Manpow- 
> Training Program. 


To help us get a picture of this, we talk about 
training need axis and we say that there 
‘ems to be two components to this. We say 
‘at one axis is composed of the saleable skills. 
t one side of the line, the negative side, you 
ve few saleable skills. Contrasted to that we 
‘y we have many saleable skills at the other 
id of that line. 


The other axis deals with problem solving 
fe Skills. We say that a person may have few 
joblem solving Life Skills or a person may 
ive many problem solving life skills. 


Now, when we examine a problem of the 
sadvantaged with this axis, we find charac- 
tristically they have few saleable life skills so 
2 put a mark there. (indicating)—few saleable 
le skills. Our own investigations and reading 
fm literature substantiates that they have 
iv problem solving skills so we wili put 
gother line down there—another check there 
-d join the two lines and we get a picture of a 
irson characteristically with few saleable 
‘ls and few problem solving skills. 


Nhat does this mean then to a training pro- 
2am? Job skills training programs, and we 
ve many of them and they are excellent, a 
|) skills training program focuses attention 
| the development of saleable skills. It says 
‘htly that what must be done to give these 
caple some economic status, some means of 
soressing themselves economically, is to give 
m saleable skills to move them from this 
= along this axis, to move them over 
Ire, 


Vell, the graph tells us a great deal. It says to 
j“yes, it has given them the saleable skills all 
"ht,’—but if you let your mind wander back 
‘the film presentation, it is emphasized there 
it the difficulty for example that Joe had in 
“nmunicating with the boss. He lost his job 
1; because he couldn’t do the job but because 
lacked inter-personal skills so traditionally 
inpower training programs have attended to 
It access. 


4 Life Skills training program we say is 
ed on the identification of a lack of these 
blem solving Life Skills and it endeavours 
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then to move the person, in contrast to the 
previous charts which move them on this axis 
(indicating) it moves them up this way. It takes 
them from the position of having too few prob- 
lem solving skills to having many problem 
solving life skills. 


What then happened to our integrated pro- 
gram? Well, we have combined the charts and 
added an arrow. The job skills training pro- 
gram moved them along this axis, the life skills 
problem solving training program moved them 
along this axis and the resultant is a move up 
into this quadrant. 

This is an attempt to combine the inter- 
action of these two arrows and move them up 
into this quadrant where they would now pos- 
sess many saleable skills and many problem 
solving skills, completing a movement into an 
effectively functioning individual. 

That is the place then of the Life Skills in a 
manpower training program. I ain going to 
come back to this in just a moment. I said a 
moment ago that I would try to describe our 
Life Skills student in two ways. I said that I 
would create a mosaic and I would describe 
one of our students in detail. 

I do this with some humility because I havea 
full recognition that with an accident or two at 
birth and a change in present circumstances, I 
could myself be well among them. I was afraid 
to say that and I was afraid not to say it. 

We took 36 students into our course in Janu- 
ary of this year. They ranged from painfully 
shy to bluff and out-going. At that time none 
could get employment. All lacked the artifacts 
of a grade ten. Some had not passed beyond 
grade six and still said of themselves, although 
they had been out of school as many as fifteen 
or twenty years, they still said of themselves, I 
have only grade five. Credited their life experi- 
ence with nothing. They still had grade five. 
Some spent time in penal institutions, others 
admitted to having trouble with alcohol and 
most saw themselves as having few skills of 
any sort but surprisingly, seemed to have few 
resentments toward other people. 

Some had family problems. They could not 
talk effectively to their marriage partner or 
they were separated from their marriage part- 
ner. In any situation, they had but a limited 
ray of behaviour from which to draw. Some 
had problems with drugs. Others displayed a 
strict moralistic outlook which made them 
highly judgemental when examining their own 


and others behaviour. sinned : 
Some relied heavily on a stern individualism 


which made it difficult for them to offer help 
to other people and, more surprisingly, made it 
difficult for them to accept help from other 
people. 
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Men and women, metis and white—they 
ranged in age from eighteen to fifty-five. That 
creates something of the composite portrait. 


I will tell you now of one such trainee. Imag- 
ine in your mind’s eye a man about my own 
height and age. He has a fairly large family as 
we count children today and he loves them 
very much. A certain disposition towards self- 
indulgence causes him to neglect doing things 
his otherwise general nature would require of 
him. He drinks too much—he admits to a 
drinking problem but thinks he need not 
worry about alcoholism. 


However, when he thinks about it he recog- 
nizes he spends too much on it. So he has a 
somewhat shy disposition and an innate charm 
attracts everyone in an immediate circle to 
him. He would deny knowing that and he 
wouldn’t know it. He considers he has few 
abilities. He says of himself I have no talent 
but he wants better things for himself and his 
family. He has a certain pride in his birth and 
half believes that it sometimes handicaps him 
in job situations and in some social situations. 


Shortly after he comes on course it soon 
becomes apparent that he has the respect of 
other students. He could lead people but he 
doesn’t recognize that he could and he 
wouldn’t believe it if anyone told him. 


Now I want to tell you how Life Skills train- 
ing has affected those people with whom we 
have worked. For four months the students 
work in learning groups composed of eight to 
twelve persons. For a time they work directly 
on problems of inter-personal communication. 
They study themselves by evaluating a feed- 
back or criticism which they get from other 
students, their coach, from pencil and paper 
tests and by watching themselves on 
video-tape. 


They learn problem solving skills and prac- 
tice them in actual life situations and in simu- 
lated situations. 

In the course they practice giving and receiv- 
ing help. Giving, receiving and interpreting 
criticism. They learn about and practice new 
inter-personal behaviours. We tried to give 
them more ways of learning to speak to each 
other often asking them to shift the style of 
behaviour from their habitual response to a 
new one. Interesting things happen where one 
says well, I know how to do that and the coach 
says well, I am not sure until I see you do it, 
now go ahead and do it and let me see. 


They practice relating to police and other 
representatives of the legal system. They plan 
projects jointly and individually and accept 
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the responsibility for their actions and the 
wrote out job interviews and they practice 
them. 

They practice new responsible behaviov 
towards their children and their marriag 
partners. They practice risking themselves 1 
many new and threatening situations. 

What has happened to them? We have ju: 
completed a first follow-up of the studen 
who came to us in January. They complete 
their Life Skills course in April of this year. C 
the thirty-six who took training, we were ab. 
to interview sixteen thus far. We could n 
reach ten of the former students and tw 
would not speak to us. For one reason ¢ 
another we have not completed the interviey 
of the other ten. 

Some give specific instances of how th 
training helped them. A young man he 
stopped fighting with his father. He had mar 
disagreements over the car. This same your 
man instead of quitting the job when criticize 
he reported that his reaction now, instead | 
getting angry, said to the boss “well, all rigl 
you show me how to do it” which was 
application of the thing we have been practi 
ing to shift the style of behaviour. 

A woman said that she had learned som 
thing about handling her children. Anoth 
woman found that she could plan more nut 
tious meals now. A young man found it easi 
to speak to people at the Canada Manpower. 

A number of people implied by their descri 
tions that they now had different ways 
behaviour which they did not have befo! 
Several times this came out as “well, I finc 
don’t lose my temper so much. I can control 
better; I can talk things out more.’’ One m 
pointed to numerous specific applications 
the things he had learned on the course to ] 
after-course life. 

He referred to a new confidence in his c¢ 
tact with the police. He remarked tl 
although the uniform still stirred his awe, 
could see the man beneath it. He remark 
that a new control of drinking had a mark 
effect on him. 

For example, after a week-end following p 
day, to his surprise he found he still h 
money and after a number of those weeker 
after pay day in which he was able to cont 
his drinking, he reported that he had n 
managed to buy a car. He admitted to havi 
got terrifically drunk on one occasion only a 
to have considered quitting his job because 
an embarrassment and an inability to co 
municate a situation to his boss. 

This is what he reports and Iam a bit emb 
rassed to report it to you because it sour 
somewhat like we might have written ‘ 
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sript for him but this is what he reports. He 
iid his newly practiced skills enabled him to 
2 and speak to the boss and tell him the 
tuation and the boss to his surprise under- 
ood and said yes, you are doing well and I 
ant to help you. 


Finally and of considerable interest, he 
arned that other people whom he supervised 
| his job were a lot tougher than he gave them 
edit for and they would accept remarks, 
hich he in his job had a responsibility to give. 
hey would accept his criticism and he, in his 
sry gentle and uncertain way, would not have 
assed them on from the experiences which he 
id had in the course. He found that he could 
iss them on and he said gosh, they can take it 
id I’m glad. 


Several others referred to problems with 
‘inking. They reported that they had gained 
me measure of control over this matter but 
\ Ilistened to the interviews and studied them 
liked to hear the words but felt often that 
ey lacked some of the convictions. One 
"rson mentioned that he did more of his own 
‘gotiations. Formerly he would have had, he 
id, his wife do things for him such as inquir- 
g after jobs. He says I don’t do that anymore. 
2 says sometimes I don’t do it anymore. 


Of the seventeen persons we interviewed, 
7o had quite negative reactions to the train- 
g they had on the course. Even when 
essed, they conceded only small benefits 
‘ined from it and they would want nothing to 
) with further training of that sort. The other 
‘teen spoke rather favourably of it and when 
sed | in the interview to say that the course 
_ not done much for them, they would reject 
at. They would say no, it has done some- 
ing—this is aside from the specifics I 
entioned. 


The interview was designed by our research 
aff to test them to say no, I don’t want to 
ar nice things. We want to hear the nice if 
ay are true but we don’t only want to hear 
ly the nice things. They would challenge 
8m afterwards and say I just don’t think 
ter all this really helped you and the 
morse from the fifteen was no, it has. They 
ve also said that they would take or like to 
xe another course if they had the opportuni- 
to do so. 


4s we studied the brief biographies of our 
tmer students and examined their current 
‘uations, our attention goes back to the man- 
‘wer training axis addressed earlier in this 
port. Our Life Skills and Basic Education 
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students along the vertical axis and along the 
horizontal axis only to the extent that a grade 
ten certificate represents a saleable item. 


I say that the Life Skills and the Basic Edu- 
cation moved them along this axis (indicating) 
primarily, and along this one only to the extent 
that the grade ten certificate that represents 
something that they can use to get a job. 


I was delighted for a moment before we 
started the sessions to talk to Senator Carter 
and he pointed out to me that what had hap- 
pened in the failure of persons to get the prob- 
lem solving Life Skills seemed to be some kind 
of a failing of those people who have made use 
of the schools or the schools who have adapted 
to their needs. I think there is quite a lot in 
that, at least there is something missing from 
their earlier years, home, school, supporting 
environment. This seems to be the thing which 
we are trying to meet. 


Our interviews showed that many of the 
trainees have developed further training goals 
for themselves. With refined follow-up tech- 
niques and we plan to assess the effects of our 
training on these and our other students. 

We grow in the conviction that our training 
responds to the needs of the trainees, as we 
defined these even more precisely, as we adapt 
our methodology and contents to the needs 
and expectations of our students, we grow in 
the confidence that we address a major train- 
ing need heretofore unmet by an effectual 
training program, the need for Life Skills 
training. 

That is the substance of my report. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Conger: You heard that Mr. Himsl 
came from Prince Albert. Our next speaker 
came from Sarawak by way of various 
countries. He is a graduate of Maritime and 
English Universities in Education. 

He taught in the northern schools of British 
Columbia. He has taught in Ethiopia, in South 
East Asia and has taught peace corps volun- 
teers in Hawaii before he came here. 


It is a pleasure to call upon Mr. Vern Mullen 
to describe the Basic Education program. 


Mr. Vern Mullen, Manager, Basic Education 
Division, Saskatchewan Newstart: Mr. Chairman 
and honourable senators, the objectives of 
Saskatchewan Newstart that I try to keep in 
my mind says that our job is to develop meth- 
ods of qualifying for rewarding and stable 
employment. 
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Persons who are disadvantaged and particu- 
larly those who are handicapped as to their 
educational level, adult students who come to 
Newstart have courses in Life Skills which my 
colleague has just described and some kind of 
occupational training in addition to the Basic 
Education. 


In most cases, students attend Basic Educa- 
tion classes only a half a day at a time. They 
devote the other half day to their other 
courses. In Saskatchewan the Department of 
Education issues an adult grade ten certificate 
which allows a person to enter various 
schemes of trade training. 


It also qualifies them academically for jobs 
for which grade ten is the minimum require- 
ment. The certificate is issued to adults who 
can qualify at a measured grade eight point 
five level on certain standardized tests on the 
basic skills of English and arithmetic. 


The Department of Education is also estab- 
lishing a similar certificate at the grade twelve 
level—to be called a grade twelve equivalent or 
something like that. 


The chief internal objective of the Basic 
Education division in Saskatchewan Newstart 
is to develop a program of methods and 
materials which will prepare adults to qualify 
as quickly as possible for one of these certifi- 
cates and, at the same time, give them the 
academic skills they will need to function 
effectively as literate citizens. 


During the year and a half that we have been 
carrying out training in Basic Education, we 
have experimented with a variety of methods 
and material. The main approach to which we 
have evolved is called individually prescribed 
instruction—IPI for short. The film that you 
saw this morning spoke of a program of edu- 
cation. I think we have gone past that and we 
are using programmed materials as one of our 
tools but not necessarily the chief one. 


Put simply, individually prescribed instruc- 
tion is something like this. Suppose you want 
to make a ham and egg sandwich. That is your 
terminal objective. You analyze the problem 
and you say well, what do I need. I need bread, 
I need butter, I need ham and I need at least 
one egg. Some people need mustard and ketch- 
up I suppose but we don’t need that now. We 
look at this problem and we analize it. 


We go to the kitchen and perhaps we look in 
the cupboard and we find bread. We check it 
off our list. We look in the fridge and perhaps 
we find butter and we find tomatoes. It doesn’t 
take a great deal of effort to realize what else 
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you need to get in order to complete the pri 
gram; to realize your terminal objectives. 


You need to buy some ham. You don’t nee 
to buy bread as you already have it and yc 
don’t need to buy butter, you already have 
and you don’t need to buy eggs, as you alreac¢ 
have them. 


In individually prescribed instruction y 
plan programs for students in somewhat tt 
same way. We find what in-product the stude! 
wants and we find what his goal is—whath 
terminal objective is. In most cases our st 
dents want an adult ten certificate. Our dev 
lopment team has prepared a curriculum wr 
ten carefully in terms of behaviour 
objectives which tells the steps necessary 
reach that goal. 


We measure as precisely as we can what tl 
student already knows when he enters traini 
and we check those items off the curriculut 
He doesn’t need to learn them again. The st 
dent then has only to learn what is left. 


Now, our curriculum looks something li! 
this. (indicating) We have it divided up in 
fairly large units. A unit may take sevel 
weeks to complete. This unit is broken dov 
into—we will call this Unit A—into differe 
kinds of items and an item might take sevel 
days to complete and the item itself is brok 
down into smaller steps. It is broken down ir 
smaller steps such as a, b, ¢, d, e, f, ete. a 
then you might have other steps following. 


Now, what we do is to follow a certain pr 
ess in dealing with this kind of curriculum a 
this process of individually prescribed instri 
tions follows the steps of diagnosis, prescr 
tion and testing. In diagnosis, the instruct 
test these students carefully. 


A test may cover several units and we an 
yze his mistakes and find out what he knows 
and what he doesn’t. For instance, we will s 
here in Item 1—he may know a. He knows k 
and that may be all he knows so we che 
them off. He knows them already and we do 
have to teach them again. However, he still f 
to learn d, e, and f and then in the second si 
of prescription the instructor prescribes ex 
study and exercises for each student accord 
to what he needs to learn. In this case jus 
would be the thing he would study per sessic 


Senator Hastings: Well Mr. Mullen, could.y 
give me an exact example. 


Mr. Mullen: Well let’s say we are having av 
on fractions and our item is additions 
fractions. 
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Senator Hastings: That is our item. 


Mr. Mullen: It is the addition of fractions. It 
nuld be the subtraction of fractions or the 
ultiplication of fractions and so on. We have 
1e addition of fractions and we have perhaps 
ddition of simple fractions and additions of 
lixed fractions and addition of improper frac- 
ons and so on. That is how we diagnose and 
e prescribe. 


Now, this is a very important thing. In pre- 
ription, the instructor prescribes exact stu- 
ies and exercises according to what he needs. 
e doesn’t give them things that he already 
nows—he just gives him things that he needs 
) know. 


Finally by testing, the instructor finds out if 
ie student has learned what is prescribed and 
he is ready for the next prescription. 


The process continues until the student 
nishes the curriculum. In this way each 
dividual works truly at his own speed. 
obody is held back to wait for the rest of the 
ass. Nobody gets bored with work that is too 
sy for them. Nobody is given work that is too 
fficult. Everybody is encouraged to work at 
s full capacity and time and money are both 
ved. That is why we call it individually pre- 
ribed instruction. 


A training scheme following these methods 
ould use a continuous in take so that fast 
arners would get through more quickly in 
yurses of fixed length and slow learners 
ould not be thrown out at the end of the 
urse before they got a certificate. 


Both actions would prevent the continuous 
aste that occurs in courses of fixed length. 

I want to give you a few case studies which 
ustrate what can be done with ordinary 
jults who are handicapped in their educa- 
onal level. I have changed these names and I 
ave changed the descriptions a little bit so 
lat they are not too easily identified but these 
‘e actual cases that we have worked with in 
ewstart. 

George Donaldson was a man of forty-nine. 
n ex-soldier from the Second World War and 
) he claimed, an ex-alcoholic. He came to see 
ie at the end of 1968 just when I was begin- 
ing to work on the first phase of the Basic 
ducation Program and before we started any 
aining. 

Whenever I hear the word Lugubrious I shall 
ways think of him. He looked utterly sad and 
Ypeless and he told me how his wife and 
uldren had left him and how he was trying to 
zat alcohol. 
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George had come back from Alberta to his 
old home town of Prince Albert to try a new 
start and Canada Manpower sent him to see 
us. 


George became a student in the in take 
which entered at the beginning of February in 
1969. He had gone to school only to grade six 
but it was obvious that he had read a great 
deal and that he was eager to learn more. 
Given the opportunity, he didn’t have to be 
motivated artificially. He worked hard. George 
even complained to me one day that they were 
making too much noise in the classroom and 
he couldn’t study properly. Like all other stu- 
dents at the time he spent part of each day in 
Basic Education in classes and part on Life 
Skills and part on occupational courses. He 
had chosen at that time to be trained as a 
social work aid. 


During the next four months, in about 50 
hours of basic education classes, he improved 
himself academically by two full grade levels. 
He was our first trainee to qualify for our 
adult ten certificate and he really felt proud 
when our general manager presented him with 
this certificate. He couldn’t wait to finish his 
training as a social work aid. His wife agreed 
to return with his children and he got his old 
job back as a commissionaire in an army camp 
in Alberta. 


He even wrote to us a few weeks later and I 
quote from his letter: 


I take this opportunity to thank you all, 
staff and students of the February 1969 in 
take not only for a very interesting time 
but also for the help which you gave me to 
turn a disaster into an accomplishment. 


Senator Hastings: Is he still drinking? 


Mr. Mullen: I have another paragraph! 


I heard nothing from him for almost a year. I 
wish I could say that the story ended there. I 
met him here on the street one day looking as 
lugubrious as ever. His wife had left him again 
and he quit his old job but his attitude was 
different from when I had first met him. He 
was off alcohol and he was confident that he 
could find another job and start again. It was 
obviously an improvement in attitude. 


The second case study. Kate Gerrard came 
to Newstart as a housewife in her middle thir- 
ties while she continued to work as a waitress 
in a beer parlour. She had gone only to grade 
six in school and educational psychologists in 
the school system told me that as a mother 
Kate had been unable to do much to help her 
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own children with their reading difficulties at 
grade three, grade four and grade five levels. 


When I first talked to her she seemed wor- 
ried about her own ability to learn. Her atti- 
tude was brassy on the surface but she lacked 
confidence underneath and she had a very 
poor image of herself. We tested her and we 
found her academic level to be just over grade 
five. She was a bit ashamed to let her friends 
know how little education she had but there 
were others around her at similar levels and so 
she accepted it. We gave her program materi- 
als in English and arithmetic that she could 
understand; she found that she could under- 
stand them and she went to work. 


Kate soon found out that she could learn and 
that she wasn’t dumb. On the next set of tests 
after a couple of months, she had progressed 
to grade nine. Her manner began to change. 
She became more confident. Her instructors 
commented on the improvement in her dress 
and in the way she did her hair. On the final 
test at the end of the course, after 105 hours of 
Basic Education classes, she had risen three 
full grade levels over where she had started. 
That qualified her to receive an adult ten 
certificate. 


I thought she would hug me when I told her 
that she was going to get it. As a matter of fact 
I wish she had because she was rather nice. 
She didn’t get a job for a long time after she 
left Newstart. 


However, she remained confident and finally 
she was chosen to fill a vacancy in the Saskat- 
chewan Training School, a provincial institu- 
tion in Prince Albert for mentally retarded 
adults. She has been happy working there 
because she feels she has been doing some- 
thing more useful than serving beer to people. 


I was sorry to hear recently that she was in 
hospital for an operation and she had to leave 
her job but I was assured that the operation 
was not serious. 


The third case studied. Dave Walters was a 
farm boy who had gone to grade eight in 
school but he never had learned a trade or 
special skill. At age thirty-seven he had wan- 
dered through a variety of jobs in a lumber 
yard, a dairy, a garage and a wholesale dry- 
goods warehouse. 


He had been living on unemployment insur- 
ance for months when he came to Newstart. 
Dave may have gone to grade eight in school 


but his functional level was only grade six. 
During five months of training he spent three 
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hundred and fifty-seven hours in Basic Educa 
tion, to gain two grade levels. He was wel 
below average intellectually and his progres 
was very slow but it was steady and h 
managed just to scrape through. He did jus 
scrape through to get his adult ten certificate 
That was all he needed. 


He told me that he wanted to take training a 
a cook but he never dreamed that he coul 
qualify for entry into a vocational cours 
which required a minimum of grade ten. H 
applied at Canada Manpower with his certif 
cate and they paid his bus fare to Moose Ja\ 
where there was a vacancy in a vocation: 
course for cooks. 


I heard no more of him for six months unt 
one day, early this summer, I recognized hi 
laugh in my outer office. He had a very distin 
tive laugh. There was Dave, wearing a ver 
gaudy yellow shirt and a very proud grin. H 
had graduated from his cooking class and f 
was on his way to a job as chief cook in 
restaurant at Waskesiu. Waskesiu is a reso: 
area just north of Prince Albert. 


The only difficulty he had in the course 
said was all those menus written in Frenc! 
Things like fillet mignon and hors d’ceuvre 
He also told me that he expected to take mo! 
exams next year after a period of work 1 
qualify for a higher certificate. As far as he 
concerned, he has got it made. 

Then there was Gloria Peters who alreac 
had a good job in one of the correctional ins 
tutes in Prince Albert when she came to Ne\ 
start. She was no longer young and she had | 
support herself. Employers were well satisfie 
with her and they even arranged for her 
work on night shift so that she could atter 
our classes during the day. 

She did so with no allowance from Manpo} 
er. The institution for which she worked cou 
not confirm her in a permanent position un 
she reached at least grade ten and she was wt 
below that. In Basic Education classes she hé 
difficulties. Fractions were a complete pu 
zle—this unit on fractions, she just couldr 
cope with it and the European language s! 
spoke as a child made English usage and col 
prehension difficult for her. 

She stayed at Newstart as long as she cou 
but she was still not able to reach the requir 
standard but she was determined. She atten 
ed extra voluntary night classes at our trainil 
laboratory for several more months and s| 
finally made it. She received her adult t 
certificate and her position was confirme 
She felt secure in it for the first time. 


be: heard just yesterday that she is taking a 
correspondence course now in trying to 
‘mprove herself even further. 


_ Finally one more young man. Larry Peters 
was a young man in his late twenties. He had 
ost an arm in an accident several years ago 
and he came to Newstart mainly for the Basic 
fducation. Barry was not interested in the 
raining we offered for teacher aids or social 
vork aids. He had his own goal. He wanted to 
ye a mechanic. He had a particular interest in 
mall engines but first he had to get an adult 
ien certificate to enter the technical school. We 
measured him at under grade seven level. He 
vasn’t brilliant but he was determined. He 
‘ook just over 200 hours of classes to work 
hrough two and a half grade levels but he 
inally qualified for his adult grade ten 
‘ertificate. 


_A few months later the Prince Albert Tech- 
lical School accepted him for training in 
tutomotive mechanics and they were willing to 
idjust their course to his one good right arm. 


| Canada Manpower paid him a training 
lowance. 


_Last week I stopped in a service station to 
jet gas and there was Larry. He was learning 
iow to do practical mechanic repairs in addi- 
ion to servicing cars for gasoline and oil. He 
wives his own car and he seems very content 
ahis position. 


'These are mostly success stories. We have 
jot been as successful with all of our students 
's with these. Only just over half who have 
‘one through our training have qualified for 
dult ten certificates in Basic Education. We 
annot claim either that all the positive 
hanges that I have described in the case stud- 
2s were due to Basic Education alone. The 
lasses in Life Skills and Occupational Train- 
ig have certainly contributed. I can say 
dough that the Basic Education certificates 
nat the adult student receives do help them to 
et jobs, do help them to keep jobs and do give 
nem an opportunity for further training. 


Perhaps above all the basic education certifi- 
ate provides a level of success which gives an 
nder-educated, disadvantaged adult more 
onfidence in himself to face the problems of 
te world of work. Thank you very much. 


Senator Hastings: Out of those five cases, how 
any were natives? 


\ 


(Mr. Vern Mullen: One. 
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Senator Pearson: I would like to ask a ques- 
tion about your lugubrious friend. 


When he went to Calgary, do you have any 
idea of how much he was earning then as a 
commissioner? 


Mr. Mullen: No I don’t. 


Senator Pearson: I was just wondering if this 
is the reason they broke up because he was 
earning too little to support his family? 


Mr. Mullen: I don’t think that was part of it. I 
think it was part that he had been an alcoholic 
and partly because he took such a miserable 
view of life I think. 


The Chairman: We are now going to move 
over to the training laboratory where Mr. 
Mullen will deal with the matter of Basic Edu- 
cation operations and Mr. Hims] will give us a 
Life Skills demonstration. After that we will 
have the three of them—and any one else you 
may wish to present—for a discussion with the 
senators. 


The Chairman: This is a resumed meeting of 
the Special Senate Committee on Poverty. We 
heard some evidence this morning from Mr. 
Mullen, Mr. Himsl and Mr. Conger. The sena- 
tors did not have an opportunity at that time to 
question both witnesses on some aspects of 
their evidence, and we did not at that time 
have the Minister of Education with us but we 
have now. So, I will ask the senators to raise 
questions now as a result of the information 
that was commenced earlier in the day. 


Senator Hastings: I just have one question, 
Mr. Chairman. What participation in the pro- 
gram and in the curriculum is given to the 
students or given to people directly? How 
much percent or is there any? 


Mr. Himsl: They have contributed in the 
evaluative sense; that is—well, I can say a little 
more than that. They have contributed 
through our interviews with them as to the 
kinds of problems that were typical of the 
things that we were encountering so they con- 
tributed that way. We have them contributing 
indirectly in that we observe the lessons and 
then we have them contribute directly in that 
they criticize. 


We have an evaluation built into the course 
and they contribute criticisms to the material 
which we do pay attention to in the redevelop- 
ment of the course. 
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Senator Hastings: Are there any natives on 
the Board of Directors? 


Mr. Conger: Yes I think Mr. Galarneau is one. 
Senator Hastings: Out of how many? 
Mr. Conger: Five. 


Senator Carter: I would like to follow up the 
point you made Mr. Chairman about algebra. I 
realize that so far you have only been in opera- 
tion two years and you have only had time to 
zero in on approaches and techniques and 
methods of going about the problem but as I 
went around I noticed that you were using 
various text books, different kinds of text and 
that much of the material in these texts and 
that many of the problems that these were 
working on weren’t really related to life. 


Some were doing fractions, weird fractions 
that you don’t come across unless you are 
going into higher mathematics and algebra. I 
can understand a person going on to university 
or going perhaps to computer sciences where 
they may find algebra useful but apparently 
they were spending a good deal of time on that 
and I couldn’t see this would be very much use 
to them because once they would get out of 
here they would forget it and never use it 
again. I presume they have to do it because the 
department requires it for this certificate— 
they won’t get their certificate unless they get 
it—so you have a whole field there of research 
as to what material is relevant in the develop- 
ment of new text. Have you done anything 
about this at all? Have you taken this up with 
the authorities at all? I mean, we have the 
Minister right here. . . 


The Chairman: And the Deputy Minister. 


Senator Carter: And we have got to educate 
those fellows too you see! I think this is a good 
time to start. 


Mr. Mullen: I think I can answer your ques- 
tion partly anyway. First of all, what they take 
depends pretty well on what they want to do 
and if they want to say get an adult ten certifi- 
cate there are certain requirements that they 
have to go through. 


Senator Carter: Laid down by the depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Mullen: Well not necessarily laid down by 
the department, but just to be able to pass the 
exam itself. 


Senator Carter: Well, why is algebra part of 
that requirement? 
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Mr. Mullen: Well, actually algebra isn’t a ver} 
important part of that requirement to get thi 
adult ten certificate but many of the peopl 
who are doing the algebra for example want ti 
go on to a technical school and in order to ge 
through the technical school, say in a technica 
eleven, they require quite a bit of algebra. W 
give them this background so that they ar 
capable of doing the work that technice 
eleven level. 


Senator Carter: What use do they make o 
that algebra at the technical level? | 


Mr. Mullen: Presumably it prepares them fo 
work that they are going to do in mechanics ¢ 
some sort in sciences of some sort etc. 


Senator Carter: I don’t know of any technic: 
courses that require algebra. | 


The Chairman: You are now talking to_ 
school inspector so he knows what he is tall 
ing about. | 


Mr. Mullen: Perhaps I should leave this to or 
of the provincial people to answer. Why is alg) 
bra such an important part of the technic 
level curriculum? | 


Dr. J. C. MclIsaac, Minister of Education, Pro 


ince of Saskatchewan: Well, I am a poor one 
answer. I should tell you first, Mr. Chairma 
that I love math and I always have and I loc 
back personally, and it is just a personal obs¢ 
vation after a number of years at universit 
tropical diseases and forty other things but t] 
one course that I feel would be more good as 
veterinarian than any other aspect of life w 
math—right straight through. 


Now certainly it is useful and it is a ve 
necessary thing as far as drafting and some 
the finer aspects of mechanical courses é 
concerned. It is just a rudiment—just as i 
must learn the alphabet to speak and the 
how basic I think it is. 


I do agree that if it is higher math and tl 
kind of thing—I don’t know at what ley 
maths are given here but I do think anc 
would agree too that you fellows have a lot 
flexibility and lots of abilities of various kin| 
brought together here to develop this course 
is wide open in a sense as far as we are C( 
cerned. We work with you very closely and: 
don’t know, Lyle would you like to add ‘ai 
thing? You are the factual man for the dete) 
of this sort. 


Mr. L. H. Bergstrom, The Deputy Minister 
Education, The Province of Saskatchewan: Wel) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


hink Mr. Chairman, I would say as the Minis- 
er has already pointed out that we are pretty 
sasy as far as the curriculums are concerned. 


On the other hand, I would say that for 
yeople who are going on to trade courses or 
chnical courses are going to need the disci- 
jline that comes with mathematics. Algebra 
May appear to some of them as being some- 
vhat irrelevant at the time they are taking 


( 
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Senator Carter: Well, why not teach them 
atin, because it would be the same for 
iscipline? 


Mr. Bergstrom: I don’t know that much about 
satin. 


Senator Carter: The discipline of Latin and 
iathematics are very similar. 


_Mr. Bergstrom: Well, I am talking about things 
ke the theory of equality, the theory of equa- 
ons. It seems to me that in most technical 
ourses including trade courses that the stu- 
ent will need to understand the principle at 
jast involved in the theory of equations and 
e@ doesn’t get it in arithmetic as such but he 
oes in some elements of algebra. 


Mr. Conger: Mr. Chairman, there are two 
oints at issue as I see it. One is the specific 
jsue of algebra and the other one that I think 
du are raising inferentially is how susceptible 
ie Department of Education is to a change in 
3 policy. I would like to speak to the latter 
2cause we have had experience with that. 


We are very much concerned with people 
ho got their grade ten and wanted to get their 
‘ade twelve because it was necessary for 
em to study for and write the examination 
_at high school students take and this is 
most impossible within the time limit that 
 anpower would allow for re-training. 


Therefore, we made a presentation to Dr. 
ieIsaac on the value of an adult twelve as 
ey now have an adult ten and the Depart- 
ent has accepted this principle and it is put- 
ig this into practice and I believe it is the 
‘cond province in Canada to do so. 


While there might be some quarrel about the 
tecifics of algebra, the principle that I have 
und in working with the Department of Edu- 
‘tion is that they are most receptive to chang- 
‘ig policy and programs to suit adult needs. 

This has made a tremendous importance for 


ployment because the Public Service Com- 
lssion of Saskatchewan has said that they 
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would accept this adult twelve as equal to 
Grade 12 which means that it will open up 
many government jobs for people who would 
not otherwise have them. 


Mr. Mullen: You spoke about the material not 
always made suitable for the people in this 
area and we agree completely. It is our ambi- 
tion to produce material which fits the situa- 
tion in Canada and not the United States and 
which fits the needs of people in this part of 
the world, so they can understand what they 
are doing. 


I think that is a very large point. The second 
point is that we have tried to be as pragmatic 
as possible in eliminating all the unnecessaries 
and try to get right down to the meat of the 
program and give them only exactly what they 
need and that is why I gave the ham sandwich 
illustration. 


We cut and dry it as fine as that and this is 
exactly what they need and this is what they 
don’t need. 


Senator Carter: I just want to tell the Minister 
that I am not against algebra. I graduated in 
math too and I like mathematics and it appeals 
to me but lots of students don’t have that type 
of aptitude to do it. My question was posed in 
the context of what you are trying to do here. 
You are trying to find short-cuts to up-grade 
people, people who are handicapped and who 
have gone on and reached mature years and 
who haven’t too much time left. 


The point that I was taking issue with is 
having algebra as a compulsory subject for a 
fellow who is going to be a carpenter because 
he will never use algebra any more. He may 
not have the aptitude to do it in any event and 
so why is that compelled? 


Now, if the Department would say fine, alge- 
bra is there but we won’t insist on it and if they 
could put something else in its place... 


Mr. Mullen: If you remember my case studies 
this morning you will remember Dave Walters 
the boy who had the bright yellow shirt and 
became a cook. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mr. Mullen: He didn’t take any algebra and I 
don’t think Donaldson took any algebra. They 
had different goals and they didn’t need it, but 
I think Senator, the one that wanted to be a 
mechanic did take algebra because that was 
necessary for some of his further courses. We 
don’t compel anyone to take these things. 
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Senator Carter: It is not a compulsory? 


Mr. Mullen: No. 


Senator Carter: Now, I would like to ask one 
more question. Mr. Himsl, I was interested in 
your initial alphabet where you have 44 
sounds. Apparently using that type of alphabet 
you found it worked and that it was not a 
hindrance? 


Mr. Himsl: Senator Carter, that is Mr. Mul- 
len’s project. 


Senator Carter: Well, the thing that came to 
my mind when I was listening to you was word 
recognition. Where do you start recognizing 
words? 


Mr. Mullen: There is a variety of methods that 
can be used in teaching reading. Some people 
plunk for the phonetic method and some 
people plunk for the alphabetic method and 
some others the situational method and others 
the analytical method and the linguistic 
method and so on. I think we try to take an 
objective approach. Whatever works we will 
use and so probably people learning to read 
with these methods with IPA have some 
times—they get whole words, sometimes they 
learn symbol by symbol, sometimes they use a 
process by putting some letters together with 
other letters to make new words and some- 
times the analytic process by looking at a word 
and breaking it apart to see how it is made so I 
think it is a variety of methods that we use. 


Senator Carter: You are not sticking just to 
one particular method? 


Mr. Mullen: We are not sticking to one par- 
ticular method now. 


Senator Carter: I gather this method is for 
illiterates, people who are not well educated. 
Most of the people who come to you would be 
familiar with the new way? 


Mr. Mullen: Yes, and also we found too that 
probably for a person who is at a very low 
level of literacy that it is probably faster to 
take them back to the beginning and start with 
the IPA system instead of trying to build on 
what they don’t know. 


The Chairman: And are you teaching phonet- 
ic spelling? 


Mr. Mullen: I don’t think you would say that 
we do teach phonetic spelling. They learn it 
while they are learning their reading but later 
on they leave it behind when they go on to 
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traditional lithography. They use phonetic 
spellings while they are using lithonics which 
is part of the IPA system. 


The Chairman: And they drop it because in 
their reading it doesn’t appear? 


Mr. Mullen: It does while they are working 
with IPA but then after they turn over to tradi- 
tional lithography, the usual letter system, 
then they get away a bit from that. 


Senator Pearson: I just have three small ques 
tions. I wanted to know what the cost is to eacl 
student here? 


Mr. Conger: There is no tuition. Most of th 
students get Manpower allowances so they ar 
paid to learn. If we were a provincial agency 
the Department of Manpower would pay th 
province a tuition fee but because the federa 
government is paying the cost of the ultimat 
program, no tuition or additional fee is paid t 
us. 


Our students are paid mainly by Manpowel! 
some by Indian Affairs and some by th 
Municipal and Provincial Welfare Depar 
ments so all of them are on some kind of a 
income. 


Senator Pearson: They have no difficulty i 
getting in here because of this type of thing? 


Mr. Conger: Yes. There are some rather sp! 
cific requirements, particularly from th 
Department of Manpower and Immigratio! 
They require that a person be out of scho 
three years if they are single and be out < 
school one year if they have dependents. The 
do have to meet that kind of criteria but that 
the only one. 


The Chairman: The Labour Market? 


Mr. Conger: No. The Manpower is not 
demanding on us as they are on students of ti 
regular Manpower programs. They allow th 
flexibility except that they have to be out | 
school for three years if they are single ar 
one year if they have dependents. | 


Senator Pearson: How many months can 
student remain here? 


Mr. Conger: I don’t think there is—we have! 
legislated or laid down any specific time. T) 
normal program would probably last rough 
five months. The Life Skills program I belie 
is approximately four and a half months a! 
the Basic Education program varies and 
due course people are given a schedule © 
| 


{ 
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which they are expected they should be able to 
chieve grade ten and we don’t have an arbi- 
‘rary sort of time. 


_ Senator Sparrow: Our Committee is interested 
n Poverty and endeavouring to find a way to 
‘aise people above the poverty level not only 
‘inancially but culturally and socially and 
vhat I am interested in is not how you do it but 
vhat you accomplish. 


First of all I would like to know the record of 
juccess of your students, but before that I 
vould like to know how many students you 
vandle in a year and what your operation 
udget is so that I can relate it to a cost per 
tudent? 


_Mr. Conger: The number of students that we 
‘lave ina year would be somewhere in the 
eighbourhood of two hundred and fifty. 
Then I say 250 this would be in this current 
iscal year. The cost for conducting our pro- 
tam for the first group which includes certain 
apital costs for equipment and so on is nine 
follars per student day. Once the costs are—if 
te costs are amortized in that first course it 
orks out to five dollars a student day. 


Now, this is very modest in comparison— 
ell, I would say it is well in line with what is 
aid out by the Manpower program. 


‘Our costs are much more because we have a 
amber of people who are involved in the writ- 
'g of the courses, in the evaluation. We do our 
vn recruitment of students whereas Man- 
)wer normally would do this and so on. 


What we have done is calculated what the 
(sts are to operate the program because this 
ithe critical thing. We have got to develop 
lethods that they can use in a wide circle in 
Qnada. If not, if you need a beautiful place 
lie this, if you need all of the facilities, it may 
| too expensive. 


Qn the other side of town we are running the 
me program in a pretty shabby hotel to see 
Jat happens if we need all these facilities and 
» have been able to work out that it can be 
ne just as effectively at the kind of cost 
ures that I have mentioned. 


jenator Sparrow: Five dollars per client day? 


fr. Conger: That’s right. This is after you 
‘€ our equipment costs. 

fenator Sparrow: And your 
cess? 


record 


of 


- Conger: The record of success in Basic 
4eation is perhaps more easy to measure. I 
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believe, and Vern will correct me on this, 53 
per cent have achieved their grade ten but 
from an intelligence point of view, 83 per cent 
should have and so if everybody didn’t have a 
Life Skill problem and other problems, we 
should have had a much higher rate than we 
have had. This however I think is a pretty good 
record. 


I think our drop-out rate is about 18 per cent 
and this is a very favourable drop-out rate but 
the fact is—I suppose if Life Skills were more 
effective, if people didn’t have quite so many 
home problems our objective might be to have 
83 per cent achieve grade ten whereas 53 per 
cent now have that. 


In terms of evaluation of Life Skills, it is 
much more difficult as Mr. Himsl mentioned 
when he attempted to interview people to find 
out what benefits the program has. 


One thing we have observed, and we want to 
check this out much more closely, is that 
people do better in Basic Education if they 
also take Life Skills and this is... 


The Chairman: Just a moment. What actually 
do you mean? 


Mr. Conger: What I mean is Senator Croll 
that if in the morning they take Life Skills and 
in the afternoon they take Basic Education. . . 


The Chairman: You are now talking about 
training and basic education separately. 


Mr. Conger: Yes. They will do better than if 
they took basic education all day long. Now, 
this is supported by experiments for instance 
in the job core program in the United States 
where they said all right, the students will have 
basic education, the up-grading in the half 
days and vocational training half days but I 
think it stands to reason all day working on 
algebra and English and math can be saturat- 
ing and perhaps a period of three hours a day 
is a maximum were you can benefit and in our 
next group of students we are going to set up a 
design so that we can be specific about the 
contribution that Life Skills might make to 
Basic Education and success in that. 


The Chairman: Mr. Conger, the Americans 
said that three years ago and they spent mil- 
lions of dollars. Why does it take so long to get 
into that, because it is obvious to those of us 
who are practical? 


Mr. Conger: Well, Senator Croll, we have 
always operated on this basis of half days for 
Basic Education and half days for Life Skills. 
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One of the problems is the way our training 
programs are set up that... 


The Chairman: Money? 


Mr. Conger: Why we can’t set up through 
Basic Education and vocational training and 
Life Skills. I think it could be done and I know 
that in Saskatchewan there is an attempt to 
work out a program of continuous in take in 
the Basic Education program so that people 
should be able to come in at any level and take 
Basic Education and take the occupational 
training half days or take Life Skills half days. 


The Chairman: You don’t have to meet that 
money problem. When you approach the feder- 
al government and talk about education they 
say no, and when you approach the federal 
government and mention training they say, 
“Yes, but you don’t meet that problem.” 


Mr. Conger: No, but what the federal govern- 
ment has done is this. They don’t recognize 
Basic Education for adults. They call it Basic 
Training for Skills Development. 


The Chairman: That’s right. 
Mr. Conger: Yes. 


The Chairman: Well, that is what I mean. You 
don’t have to face that? 


Mr. Conger: No. 


The Chairman: The other people across the 
country do have to face it. 


Mr. Conger: No, Senator Croll, it is only a 
name. 


The Chairman: Yes, I realize that. When they 
make their application under education they 
are turned down. 


Mr. Conger: That’s right. 


The Chairman: And then when they smarten 
up and make it the other way they get it. You 
don’t face that. 


Mr. Conger: The provinces know these rules. 
The Chairman: By now, yes. 


Senator Sparrow: Do a great number of your 
clients have emotional problems and if so how 
do you deal with that? 


Mr. Conger: A number do and we had at one 
time many problems too and so we haven’t got 
a full time’ counsellor so the students bring 
their problems to the teacher. 
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Now, we also make referrals to the local 
psychiatric clinic and I personally have had 
some comments from the psychiatrist to say 
how complimentary, if you will, their treat: 
ment in the program is but certainly all sorts 
of people have a lot of health problems. | 

The Chairman: You said that you would be 
able to handle about two hundred and fifty 
over the year? 


Mr. Conger: Yes. 


The Chairman: How many applications woulc 
you have that you couldn’t handle? 


Mr. Conger: I suppose we might refuse on 
thousand. | 


The Chairman: A thousand? 


Mr. Conger: I would like to explain that 
little further. Is there anyone here whi 
would... 


Mr. Al Leveridge: Four hundred names som 
of whom have been tested on are in our files a 
the moment. The numbers are rather mislead 
ing because a great number of people actuall 
did not report. 


Mr. Conger: But would you say that we hay 
one thousand people coming each year lookin 
for training? 


Mr. Al Leveridge: Yes. 
The Chairman: And you handle 250? 


| 


i 

Mr. Conger: Yes, but Senator Croll, I mui! 
mention that the Department of Education - 
running an upgrading and occupational trai! 
ing program in Prince Albert at the Technic 
High School and I believe there are approx 
mately four hundred enrolled in that progra! 
and so you see there is that program to provic 
a service. 


The Chairman: You mean if they can’t g 
into yours they can get into others? 


Mr. Conger: It is not always because tl 
standards are fairly high. The standards a 
fairly high to get into the Manpower Retrai 
ing Program and many people just can’t g 
into them. 


The Chairman: Your program? 


Mr. Conger: No, the Manpower Program. 
} 


The Chairman: I realize the Manpower P 
gram, but you make your own rules? | 


{ 
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Mr. Conger: That’s right. Some times they are 
very low. 


The Chairman: And that is the intention? 
Mr. Conger: That’s right. 


The Chairman: Now, then, does the provincial 
Jepartment of Education then pick up where 
you can’t operate? 


Mr. Conger: The Provincial Department of 
iducation has a contract with the Department 
yf Manpower. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Conger: And the Department of Manpow- 
r says we will buy training for so many 
eople... 


The Chairman: I see. 


Mr. Conger: So you see it is in Manpower’s 
ands, not the Department of Education. 


The Chairman: Mr. Minister, when you say 
ou would buy, say, five hundred places or two 
undred places, do you insist upon the same 
equirements that Manpower does before you 
at them in or do you make your own 
equirement? 

Dr. McIsaac: No, we don’t make our own. The 
oplicants they give us have already met theirs 
nd that’s it. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
onger said that he did his own recruitments 
id I wanted to know what he meant by that. 


Mr. Conger: What we mean by that is that 
hen we decide that we are going to run a 
urse—as you realize all the courses are 
cperimental—and so we say well, we want 
iterates for this course or want people of 
rtain characteristics for another course. 


Now, we will advise Manpower, we will 
ivise the Welfare Department, the Indian and 
etis Departments of the Provincial Govern- 
ent and the Indian Affairs Departments but 
e will also do our own recruiting. I believe 
veral hundred people come in voluntarily 
at say they would like to have training 
cause they have heard about it. 


We also do recruiting through the Indian and 
etis Friendship Centre and we have gone to 
me employers and we have said who would 
u hire because we might like to have them in 
r training program. 


To my own knowledge we have not, for 
stance, started knocking on doors to say is 
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there anybody here who is unemployed and 
needs training but this is something that we 
would be prepared to do. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, you mentioned and I 
was just wondering what you meant by that. 
Supposing you have a woman that wants train- 
ing but she has family responsibilities and 
cannot be away so much of the day to attend 
classes, would you be able to pay for the cost 
of a baby-sitter and give her the opportunity to 
attend classes? 


Mr. Conger: I suppose we would be able to 
but we don’t. 


Senator Fergusson: You don’t? 
Mr. Conger: No. 


Senator Fergusson: Is this a rule you have or 
has it never come up? 


Mr. Conger: Oh, its come up to be quite 
honest with you. There is a real problem here. 


Senator Fergusson: I know. 


Mr. Conger: And some people have asked us 
if we couldn’t operate some kind of a program 
for their children—the pre-schooler—but quite 
honestly we don’t want to make the investment 
in that. 


The Chairman: Is there a day-care centre in 
the city? 


Mr. Conger: There are two day-care centres 


in the city. 


Would such mothers be 
children in the day-care 


Senator Fergusson: 
eligible to put their 
centres? 


Mr. Conger: If they can afford it. 
Senator Fergusson: Are they free? 
Mr. Conger: No, unfortunately. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, 
couldn’t afford it I think. 


Mr. Conger: I wouldn’t think so. 


they probably 


Senator Fergusson: But you wouldn’t be pre- 
pared to advance the money to them? 


Mr. Conger: I wouldn’t think so, no. 


Senator Fergusson: There is one other ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, and I understand that Mr. 
Mullen mentioned a chap by the name of 
Donaldson who took the Social Aid Course? 


Mr. Mullen: Social work aid course. 
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Senator Fergusson: And when he left you and 
went back to Edmonton to his family, he didn’t 
use that, did he? 


Mr. Mullen: Not directly, no, because he was 
too anxious to get back to his family to sort of 
prove his new start and get his old job back 
again but when I saw him the second time, he 
said he was going to try to make use of the 
training. 


Senator Fergusson: I was interested in that 
because we have heard from many persons 
about the Manpower training where people 
would take a course of which they could make 
no use and then they went back to some other 
course another year and so on. This criticism 
has been made and I just wondered if the 
people could take or come back and take dif- 
ferent courses such as a school aid course if he 
didn’t make use of the social work course? 


Mr. Mullen: Well, he could have except that 
the circumstances didn’t allow it because we 
had finished our experimentation with that 
kind of training at that point. I think the 
people who were trained as school aids were 
almost entirely placed in schools. The schools 
had been working very closely with us. 


Senator Sparrow: Would you be prepared at 
this point seeing your program ends in 197A 


Mr. Conger: We face that prospect. 


Senator Sparrow: Facing that prospect could 
you tell us what your recommendations would 
be as far as the program is concerned? 


Mr. Conger: Yes I would, senator. I would like 
to preface my remarks however with the fact 
that it takes the average school thirty-five 
years to adopt a new educational practise and 
so, if what we are doing now has value, we 
would expect it to be in general use in thirty- 
five years. 


This is not specifically a criticism of educa- 
tion, but it is to in the adoption of new physical 
sciences, discoveries and so on. There is a need 
for a demonstration project, there is a need for 
some kind of marketing or dissemination of 
what we are finding. 


We have courses that will be written that 
could be operated anywhere in Canada but the 
problem is will they be adopted. 


We have had visitors from the Alberta 
Department of Education and from various 
poverty agencies in Manitoba that are interest- 
ed in using all or parts of the program and we 
are going to provide a consulting service to 
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them to assist them adopt and adapt to serve 
their objectives and we anticipate the same 
relationship in Saskatchewan where we hav 
had a very close contact with the Departmen 
of Education. 


If we wrap up with just the course as print 
ed, I would say in maybe 35 years but if we 
spent some time in marketing these program: 
then I would say there is a chance of then 
being implemented fairly probably in povert; 
projects in Canada. 


Senator Sparrow: What period of time then 
Ten years or five? 


Mr. Conger: No. I would say that we will se 
some partial adoption this fall and so I can se 
this happening within the next five years, yes. 


Senator Inman: I was wondering how man 
students go on to the Manpower training. Wha 
percentage? 


Mr. Conger: I believe twenty so far have gon 
on to take either additional Basic Education é 
technical eleven, for instance and some hav 
gone on to vocational training such as th 
cooks course and the small auto repair cours¢ 
I believe the only figure I have right now | 
twenty. 


Senator Carter: I believe there is somethin 
wrong with Mr. Conger’s percentage. 


This is an experimental project and you onl 
just touched the surface as I see it in four c 
five years and you haven’t done anythin 
about developing basic texts and I sugge: 
your basic courses are geared to the cu 
riculum of Saskatchewan mainly and there al 
variations all across Canada that you al 
going to apply so if you are going to end up! 
two years—all these five years have done is | 
prove whether you should go ahead or not? 


Mr. Conger: That is right. 


Senator Carter: To see if it is feasible so th 
the main work is still to be done? 


Mr. Conger: That’s right. 


Senator Carter: The main work I think th 
has been done is in the line of axis that M 
Himsl showed us this morning because appa 
ently there is some deficiency in our pr 
vincial programs, in our school program 
They don’t—and that is what our school pr 
grams should be doing—giving these peop 
the life problem solving skills and apparent 
somewhere they are falling down. You have 
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thole field to face there to find out where they 
re falling down and what can be done about it 
nd this is another five year program I would 
ay. However, I would like to ask Mr. Hims]l a 
ouple of questions. 


Part of your skills, part of your procedure is 
) develop the student to the point where he 
an make some sort of a self-appraisal of his 
ssets and his liabilities, his good points and 
is bad points. Now, how far along do you feel 
du have got in that? How long does it take 
efore this process can start with any sort of 
1ecess? 


Mr. Himsl: Certainly people develop this 
sight in varying degrees, I suppose part of it 
»pends on certain fundamental personal cha- 
icteristics. We have had people—I can’t talk 
out the students have now—but we have had 
‘evious groups that rejected it. And I can 
ink of one person for example who would 
tt—he saw what was happening, recognized 
e process and said I am not ready for that 
id I think perhaps that is a good answer to 
yur question. 


The process is obvious enough that people 
n check what is taking place and they do 
spond to it so that we find that everyone 
ports to some effect on them after the four to 
ur and a half months training and some 
port quite profound effects. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mr. Himsl: What is kind of surprising and 
assuring to us, Senator Carter is that we 
ten get anecdotal reports from other people, 
rmer employers and new employers who say 
is odd, I don’t know what has happened to 
ese people or that person. I knew them 
fore and I know them now, but he is differ- 
t and so it does take place. 


We think we can now make an approxima- 
m of the kind of development we think takes 
ace. We think we can describe it now. 


Senator Carter: Yes, that was what I was get- 
ig at. 


Mr. Himsl: We think we can identify that. 


Senator Carter: Well then you still have a long 
riod of research before you can really get it 
wn to any sort of a tangible answer? 


Mr. Himsl: Yes and to answer the question 
uare asking, we have more work to do. 
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Mr. Conger: I may say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have opened this centre and started this pro- 
gram eighteen months ago so we have only 
had that period of time to test out what we 
have been doing. 


The Chairman: 
before that? 


Although your time ran 


Mr. Conger: It was incorporated in August of 
1967 but by October of ‘68 there were only I 
think fifteen staff here and it was about that 
time that we had formulated exactly what we 
wanted to do and started to prepare. 


The Chairman: Well, you originally came 
from the Department in Ottawa and you know 
Ottawa as well as anyone else does. Are they 
aware intimately, are the proper people aware 
of what is going on here through you? 


Mr. Conger: I would say not. 


The Chairman: If you say not it is a little 
disappointing to admit to us? What do you 
mean when you say they are not aware? You 
know how to communicate because you are 
one of the top communicators in the Depart- 
ment so how come you can’t communicate 
with these people? You know who to com- 
municate with? 


Mr. Conger: That’s right. 


The Chairman: You don’t think you got your 
story across? 


Mr. Conger: No. 
The Chairman: You need some help? 
Mr. Conger: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: Do you have any communi- 
cations with Alberta? 


The Chairman: No, I believe they do not have 
any trouble with Alberta. 


Mr. Conger: No, we don’t really have too 
much trouble with Alberta. 


Senator Carter: I think this course, this Life 
Skills course is basic you know and it almost 
should be compulsory or I would say it certain- 
ly should be compulsory for a good many. 


Mr. Conger said earlier at the outset that just 
to put somebody at algebra all day long isn’t 
good but have you got to the point where you 
have found an optimum group beyond which 
things don’t improve? Have you had time or 
have you had enough students to divide your 
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students into different groups, to different 
characteristics and this kind of thing? 


Mr. Himsl: I know there are some things 
that don’t work too well; some group things 
which don’t work too well. Now, whether this 
is entirely a product of the group itself or 
whether they are products of the group plus 
the course, we have some questions there yet 
but we know that some mixes of ages and so 
on work better than others and we know 
something about size. 

We know that twelve is about the number 
limit as otherwise the group tends to get 
intimidating and the people are more reluctant 
to develop but we also know there is a lower 
limit and probably eight or so are in that and if 
you get down below that you don’t get an ade- 
quate set of dynamics taking its place. 


I suppose I would say that we are closing in 
on what is the optimum arrangements. We 
know some things which aren’t working too 
effectively and we try to avoid them. 


Senator Carter: But you really haven’t got 
around to the mix yet? 


Mr. Himsl: No, we are working on combina- 
tions of that. 


Senator Quart: I was just wondering what you 
are doing in Saskatchewan for a program of 
this type. I know in Quebec for a year and a 
half they have been adding things like this 
psychiatrist and so on and I am really not too 
familiar with what they have been doing 
beyond that but I’m not too sure about your 
set-up but just suppose you have a student and 
for some reason or other let’s say there is a 
mental block for arithmetic, let’s say. 


What do you do? Do you have a psychiatrist 
come or do you send that student out? I under- 
stand now that they have this research—I just 
forget what they call this research perceptual 
something or other which I don’t think too 
much research has been done. 


However, there is a camp set-up where these 
students who have this mental block in what- 
ever subject it would be—now instead of being 
considered stupid and laughing stocks in their 
class because two and two would make three 
for them—they just can’t cope with it. It is a 
complete mental block. Do you do anything at 
all for this type of students? 


Mr. Conger: I don’t think we would claim that 
we do. 
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However, I do believe they have a technical 
term for this. Many of these problems seem to 
be cleared up by puberty but by that time you 
develop psychological problems and .. 


Mr. Mullen: If I may just make one comment 
that is we have discovered quite a few people 
who cannot learn in a certain particular way 
and so we try to hit them from the whole 
circle. 


If they can’t learn from a book, we try tc 
teach them orally. If they can’t learn this orall} 
we try to give them a practical example and le’ 
them do something and if they can’t learn tha‘ 
way we try a film script. We try a variety 0! 
learning methods so that we hope they will be 
able to absorb in some way. 


Now, we can’t naturally spend a lot of time 
on very isolated cases where somebody is per 
haps sick for some reason, if he has a menta 
block against something. We haven’t been abli 
to go into any research of that nature. 


Senator Quart: Well I think now more an 
more research is going on, is it not. Mr. Minis 
ter, have you any kind of research going on ii 
that particular line in Saskatchewan because 
know very, very well that this psychiatrist i 
going all out in Montreal. They are having | 
summer camp and I know at least ten 0 
twelve young students that are doing remarke 
bly well because they are getting extra tral 
in these particular subjects. 


I can mention one student that I know 0 
who is brilliant as far as any other subjects ar 
concerned but ask him to add and he just can 
do it. I think now more and more research i 
that field should be done. 


Dr. MclIsaac: Well if I may answer, Mr. Chai) 
man, very briefly—no, we have such researc 
projects going on that we are sponsoring ¢ 
are involved in. 


Mr. Conger and his group here have bee 
our research arm in that sense. I could say 
great deal more, Mr. Chairman, on what W 
think of this, but we have really no specifi 


project. 1 


I will say this. We have worked very closel 
with these people here and we are trying { 
implement many of the thoughts that the 
have developed here and the courses and so 0 
in our own up-grading program that we al 
sponsoring throughout the province—not all ( 
them under Manpower incidently. We 4i) 
paying for a good number of them ourselvi 
through our Indian and Metis Department an 
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ther departments that we are staging and I 
elieve that we have about one thousand 
eople this year over and above Manpower 
udents as such. 

We have thirty some odd centres in the prov- 
ice. For example, we have the Saskatchewan 
ousing operation in Regina. We are operating 
sry substantially the same kind of course 
ere and we knew that the drop-out rate there 
ree or four years ago was simply fantastic. 
hey were dropping out at the rate of three or 
sur out of five and they just didn’t stay 
‘ound to finish the seven months that it was 
ipposed to take them to get to grade ten. 


Now, we have adopted many of the tech- 
ques from here and I suppose many have 
yme from elsewhere and other courses as 
ell, but we are pretty happy generally. We see 
Jot of real possibilities to get back to what 
mnator Sparrow mentioned earlier and let’s 
ce it, we are dealing with the fact that the 
lucational system as such in the past has 
jiled many of these people. 


It is just as simple as that and I hope to God, 
lew, that it doesn’t take thirty-five years to 
iplement all of these recommendations. 


The Chairman: Have you got that much time, 
ct. Minister? I don’t have that much time. I 
yn’t be around so I have to have quicker 
ition. 


Senator Quart: There is a college in the east- 
‘n townships just outside of Stanstead which 
‘not government subsidized and it is very 
pensive. I believe it cost people roughly 
tee thousand dollars a year but they do 
‘empt to specialize in that type and there are 
idents coming from many, many places to 
anstead but the government won’t subsidize 
ything special for that. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Minister, you have 
Ity-five of these centres operating? 


be. MclIsaac: No. 

the Chairman: Thirty-five years. 

| Hastings: Oh, I thought you said 35. 
Xr. McIsaac: No. 


} 
jenator Hastings: When you say you have a 
dusand in your department, do you mean a 
yusand Metis? 


; 

it. McIsaac: No. We have one thousand Metis 
4 non-registered Indians. That is the name 
/ apply to that. This is one thousand over 
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and above the Manpower program and ARDA 
programs and the like. 


Senator Hastings: How many do you have in 
total in the schools when this training? 


Dr. McIsaac: Well, I would be just guessing. 
We have different programs under different 
labels and I really can’t tell you off hand. 


Senator Carter: You said you have problems 
with communications with Ottawa. Does the 
science research council in Ottawa know of 
the research work you are doing here in the 
behavourial sciences? 


Mr. Conger: No, they do not. They may know 
generally of the Newstart Program and there 
may be one person in the Department of Eco- 
nomic Expansion who sets up his advisory 
board or in an advisory capacity with the 
research council but I don’t think they know 
specifically. 


Quite honestly, Mr. Chairman, we have had 
more success in getting senators and members 
of parliament to come and see what we are 
doing than we get officials. 


The Chairman: Mr. Minister, is there anything 
further that you would like to say. 


Dr. McIsaac: I don’t think so Mr. Chairman, 
except to say—it is a personal observation that 
I think the work that Mr. Conger and his staff 
and people are doing here is good work. I 
think Senator Carter mentioned here that 
many of the courses—the text I believe he said 
and so on and that are being developed and 
utilized here would be purely for Saskatche- 
wan. 


I don’t think that is correct. I think they are 
really useful for here and really useful for 
many other areas of Canada. I don’t think we 
can take 35 years and I think we do have to get 
busy and get more and do more on the things 
that we have learned in the 18 months of 
operation. 


The Chairman: May I just say before we close 
that the members of the Special Committee on 
Poverty have had an interesting and almost 
unique experience today. 


This summer we have travelled to the coast 
of Labrador, west to Alberta and north as far 
as the Yukon. In every area we have gone to 
people have outlined their problems, and one 
of the great problems they have is training and 
education. 
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Today at Newstart we have come across 
what proves to be an important part of the 
answer to the poverty problem. This is a real 
find for us. We have had a very valuable day 
here. This program has imaginativeness. I 
think they are onto something that may prove 
meaningful. They have developed new solu- 
tions to the old problem of adult education. 
They are trying to get away from old-fash- 
ioned methods and ideas that have not proven 
to be very successful. 


Possibly every group that has come before 
us everywhere we have gone has hit out at the 
failure of the education system to benefit 
anyone other than the children of the middle 
class. Here they are developing some new 
answers to that problem. 


We have been told today that if research 
extends far enough, and I think it will, it may 
prove to be a major step in getting the disad- 
vantaged and the alienated back into the main 
stream of society. 


It has become obvious to us from what we 
have heard and from what we have seen that 
nothing can really be accomplished without 
maintenance income. We also know that 
maintenance income alone is not enough. That 
is why we are so happy with what we have 
learned. If we are going to make an impact on 
the elimination of poverty, we will have need 
for more programs like Newstart. We will need 
much more of the same kind of imagination 
which developed these concepts. 


On behalf of the committee, Mr. Conger, I 
thank you for what you have arranged. Thank 
you, Mr. Minister, for coming. It has been a 
very useful and productive day for us. 


Upon resuming at 2.00 p.m. 


The Chairman: I will now call the session to 
order. We have a brief this afternoon present- 
ed by the Prince Albert Work Training Pro- 
gram. On my right is Mr. Jim Byars, chairman 
of the training program, and next to him is Mr. 
Lloyd Land, manager of the program. 


Mr. Byars will make a statement and will 
introduce the members of the board, and we 
will question all members after the opening 
statement. 


Mr. Jim Byars, Chairman, Training Program, 
Prince Albert Work Training Program: Mr. Chair- 
man, members of the board, first of all I would 
like to introduce to you Mr. William Tennont, a 
member of our board, and Mr. Al Leveridge 
and Mr. Victor Wiebe. I would like to say that 
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we are pleased to have the opportunity t 
address this committee and we hope that wha 
ever we say to you will have some result. 


Work training is a program designed to hel 
employable persons who are consistentl 
unemployed. The program is geared to th 
needs of the people it attempts to serve andi 
particular there is no standard set for entr 
into the program. 


The only limitation being the exclusion 
persons who are unemployed simply becaus 
there is no work available. Such persons nee 
jobs, not work training. The main emphasis « 
the program is one of training and as distin 
from work for relief and similar kinds «¢ 
proposals. 


The philosophy of this program is based o 
the belief that there are a number of persor 
in the communities whom everyone fee 
should be working and yet who are not. The: 
persons are unemployed even at times whe 
work that is available requires neither educ 
tion nor training. It is believed that such pe 
sons are unemployed because they lack tk 
ability to hold down a job. That is that they a1 
unable to get to work on time, to accept supe 
vision, to work with others, to accept minimu 
work standards or to work systematically. 


The program serves as a transition betwee 
the world of idleness and the world of wol 
providing work training, basic education ar 
counselling. 


The brief in your possession is a summatic 
of how my board has attempted to carry out 
program such as outlined with what we belie: 
is considerable success. The brief, Mr. Chai 
man, and ladies and gentlemen, speaks f 
itself and we are ready to answer any que 
tions which you may care to answer. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Byars, this is a priva 
project I take it, is it? 


Mr. Byars: This was a private project, sir, 
the Province of Saskatchewan but it isn’t 
private project anymore in that there are thr 
work training projects in the Province now. 


One at Meadow Lake, one at Yorkton al 
this one here in Prince Albert. 


Senator Carter: Are you organized now on 
permanent basis? 


Mr. Byars: As far as we know we are on 
permanent basis and as a matter of fact the 
has been talk of extending this program 
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ake in more people than we are handling at 
1e present time. 


Senator Carter: Well, have you been limited 
p the present time? 


Mr. Byars: We have been limited at the pres- 
at time to people from the community and to 
1e space that we have to work in and until 
ich time as the provincial government had a 
ok at how this pilot project which we started 
ad gone. 


This year, we asked the provincial govern- 
ent to do an assessment of our program to 
‘e how we had done in the last three years 
ad they are now in the process of just com- 
eting an assessment which I understand will 
ve us the answers we are looking for. 


Senator Carter: Well I gather you have been in 
distence now since December of ‘66, nearly 
ree and a half years? 


| 
Mr. Byars: This is right. 


Senator Carter: And you have had a total of 
ly thirty-nine people pass through your 
‘urse? 


Mr. Byars: We have had a total of 42 pass 
rough. 


Senator Carter: Only 42? 


Mr. Byars: That’s right. We have only been 
ndling on an average about 12 or 14a year. 


Senator Carter: How come? You say you were 
aited and I’m just wondering why you didn’t 
ndle more? 


Mr. Byars: For the simple reason I don’t think 
at without a larger staff you could handle 
dre. I think that when you take a person into 
\s program you have to pretty well give them 
ivate tuition—I don’t think you can handle it 
a classroom basis. This is what we were 
fing to find out when we started the 
ogram. 

Senator Carter: How big a staff do you have? 


Mr. Byars: We have one teacher and one work 


dervisor, work shops supervisor plus a 
Mager. 


senator Carter: One teacher... 
: 
fr. Byars: One work shop supervisor and a 
Mager. 


senator Carter: And a manager. Three in 
al? 
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Mr. Byars: Yes. 
Senator Carter: Three on the staff? 
Mr. Byars: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Now, of these 42 people, how 
many have dropped out since the beginning? 
How many from the beginning are still in it? 


Mr. Byars: None of the original people are 
still in it. We never keep anybody any longer 
than it takes to either find out that they are not 
capable of accepting the knowledge we try to 
give them or that they are not going to work 
under the conditions that we set and we 
handle, as I say, about 14 per year of which 
perhaps forty-five or fifty percent will be suc- 
cessful in going to work and we have put onan 
average forty-five percent to work each year. 


Senator Carter: So nobody stays longer than 
two years? 


Mr. Byars: Nobody stays longer than a year. 
We keep them there an extra year if we think 
there is any chance of doing anything with 
them but after two months if we think there is 
no chance of doing anything with them we will 
let them go. 


Senator Carter: I understood you to say in 
your presentation there that you had no 
entrance standards for these people? 


Mr. Byars: When I say that we have no 
entrance standard I mean that we don’t say 
that they have to have a grade two or a grade 
four or a grade six. We will take them at any of 
these grades if they need the help with regards 
to training. 


Senator Carter: But you mention over on page 
two that you do reject people. You say that the 
manager of the Work Training Program 
attends these conferences that you have, these 
initial conferences and he has the opportunity 
to reject any referrals that do not appear to be 
suitable candidates for the program. 


Mr. Byars: This is true. 


Senator Carter: What criteria do you use to 
determine if a person is not suitable? 


Mr. Byars: I would like Mr. Wiebe perhaps to 
answer that question with regards to criteria. 


Mr. Victor Wiebe, Secretary, Prince Albert Work 
Training Program: Well senators the criteria I 
think basically can be put in the person bene- 
fiting from these programs. What is his back- 
ground like? He doesn’t need a social develop- 
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ment of activity. In other words, if he is the 
type of person who can consistently hold a job 
and function adequately on the job it is not 
likely that our program would be suitable for 
him because he has the basic skills and may be 
what he needs is improvement in some of tech- 
nical aspects. 


What we are more concerned about is the 
work conditioning; being able to take supervi- 
sion or maybe having to learn to take supervi- 
sion. Possibly obtaining educational qualifica- 
tions sufficient to get him into even the 
elementary programs that are offered under 
Manpower. 


Manpower for example, in our local pro- 
grams at least—their basic programs start ata 
grade six level. We have very many people who 
are at a much lower level than this. As a 
matter of fact, I would say our average is 
probably less than grade six so some of them 
may require a course to bring them up to that 
basic level and maybe we operate selection on 
a negative basis. If we feel that a person can’t 
benefit, then we reject him but if we feel there 
is any hope at all then we do try to bring them 
in. 


Senator Carter: That still doesn’t quite answer 
my question. What makes you feel a person 
can’t benefit? How do you arrive at that 
assessment? 


Mr. Wiebe: Well, .. . 


Senator Carter: Is it just a subjective opinion 
that you form by talking to him? 


Mr. Wiebe: No. I would say really that there 
are very few people that we do reject and I 
think in looking back I can think of very few 
people that we rejected but I think possibly 
one of the major reasons for rejection is where 
a person is completely disorganized in his per- 
sonal life that he couldn’t function. I am think- 
ing for example of a person who is a chronic, 
almost skid row alcoholic so it is something to 
bring him up even to the entrance require- 
ments for the very minimal levels that we can 
offer but there are really very few people that 
if they are not eligible for other programs, that 
we will reject. 


Senator Carter: Well I understood Mr. Byars 
to say in his presentation that the type of 
people you deal with are the ones that are 
consistently unemployed but are employable. 


Mr. Byars: Well, I think this is true Mr. Sena- 
tor. I think what we are saying here is that 
these are people who have been on social wel- 
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fare for a number of years without doing wor 
of any kind and who have got away from wor 
habits. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mr. Byars: And you have to again educat 
them in work habits. These are the type « 
people we are talking about. 


Senator Carter: And if you have two bas: 
kinds of courses, if I understand you correct 
If a person has a grade four level or grade si 
level and he wants a little upgrading on tt 
academic side you provide that and if he is 
little bit deficient in what you call social skill 
that is to say, doesn’t get to work on tim 
doesn’t accept criticism and doesn’t like supe 
vision, etc. and then you have another cour: 
which is social development of social skill 
Does the same fellow do both for you? Y« 
only have a staff of three, one is manager, 01 
is teacher and a supervisor. Now, who wou 
do what? 


Mr. Byars: Well, when I say we only have tv 
we also have the help of one social welfa 
worker from the community, a counsellor. 


Senator Carter: Who does this social develo 
ment? We saw this being done this mornin 
We saw research this morning going on in 
how this should be done but you say you a 
doing it or trying to do this. How are you doii 
it? 


Mr. Byars: Well, I think the way we are doi 
it is up-grading their education. The teach 
does this. 


Senator Carter: The teacher does that? 
Mr. Byars: Yes. 
Senator Carter: And who does the other jobi 


Mr. Byars: The work shop supervisor t 
grades them in the skills they should have 
even hold minimal jobs, even laboring je 
with firms in the community. 


Senator Carter: Yes but that is not givi 
them skills to be a carpenter or a plumber 
something like that. That is something qu 
different from changing his work habits. W 
does that? 

Mr. Byars: Well, the work supervirsor is t 
man who does that because he makes sure th 
he gets to work on time. He makes sure that 
works for the number of minutes or hours tl 
are required in the work shop. He makes st 
when he has an empty work shop that he 
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jing the things that he is supposed to be 
ing and not standing around. There are all 
nds of ways that he can show him how 
-ople work within the community. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but how does that gua- 
ntee that he is going to do it when he gets 
it? 


Mr. Byars: Well I think that the answer to 
‘ur question is that 45 per cent have shown 
at they can do it when they get out because 
ey have gone to work. 


Senator Carter: You mentioned one trade 
re and you say the standard test for work 
tivities that are demanded by employers and 
u say the same basic trade skills in carpen- 
’ are being taught in the work shops. Are 
u teaching any other trade skills? 


Mr. Byars: We are not teaching any at the 
2sent time because we have not the facilities 
‘teaching any. We are talking about motor 
‘chanics for example; we are talking about 
1er skills, plumbing and such like but during 
» three years that we have operated, we have 
yed entirely with carpentry. The reason for 
s is (a), we have a pilot project, we wanted to 
‘how this thing would work and (b) we are 
e to go out and knock down houses in the 
nmunity... 


enator Carter: Yes, but you say you are no 
ger a pilot project and you are now into a 
vV phase. 


Ir. Byars: We are hoping to go into a new 
ise. 


enator Carter: You are still a pilot project? 


ir. Byars: We are still a pilot project, 
ause we have never really gone into the 
7 phase. We are taking steps right now to 
ke quite a change before we go into the new 
ise. 

| 


mator Carter: I misunderstood your answer. 
2n I asked you if you were still a pilot 
ject I thought you said it wasa pilot project 
Now it’s not. 


t. Byars: It is still a pilot project, but we 
sd the government to assess it to see if we 
® not in the stage where we could go fur- 
‘than just being a pilot project. 

mator Carter: Now, you don’t take in any 
ales and why is that? 
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Mr. Byars: Well I think limitation of these is 
one thing another thing is when you have 
twelve people out of 40 or 50—males in the 
community who require this sort of thing that 
you just haven’t got room. We need more room 
if we want to take more people in. We have 
taken in, as we have said two or three girls 
who have had business courses but have never 
been to work and we have tried to get them 
into a work training situation but in all fair- 
ness I think we should mention that up until 
the present time it has been strictly a male 
operation. 


Senator Carter: How can you call it a pilot 
project then? Are you assuming that what will 
work for a man will work for a woman? 


Mr. Byars: This we don’t know. We hope it 
will. 


Senator Carter: Why not start another pilot 
project for women? 


Mr. Byars: No, no, I don’t think so. I think 
what we have learned from the males is just as 
applicable to the women. 


Senator Quart: I hope you are not trying to 
bring out discrimination against women 
because I notice on page two that all married 
men must be accompanied by their wives. 


Mr. Byars: I think the answer to this is that we 
want to get the whole family into the program. 
We are talking about the woman knowing 
what the man is doing—this is what we are 
talking about. We are also talking about the 
social development angle within the program 
where we can get the women together in the 
evenings and they sit around and where we 
have had classes for sewing for the women in 
the evening and this sort of thing. 


Senator Quart: But you are not against 
women? 


Mr. Byars: We are certainly not against 
women. As a matter of fact, I would go a little 
further and say we were all for women. 


Senator Fergusson: Are the majority of men 
in your program married or single men? 


Mr. Byars: Mostly married men with an aver- 
age of anything from four to ten children. 


Senator Carter: Well you say that there was 
fifteen drop-outs in the program. Do you take 
the men and accept them on probation from 
four to eight weeks and you are not sure that 
they are going to continue unless they measure 
up to this probation period. Is that right? 
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Mr. Byars: Yes. This is what we have been 
doing. 


Senator Carter: And then you make a judge- 
ment on it and then you say well, I think they 
are getting along and are going to be alright 
and then out of 39, you had 15 drop-outs. 


Mr. Byars: Might I just complete what you 
said. You said that we take them for a certain 
period? 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mr. Byars: The reason we take them for a 
certain period is that we do get some people 
who want to join the project, not because of 
the benefit it is to them but because they get a 
little more money from social welfare while 
they are on the program and while we have 
them they do something. 


This is why we have an assessment period to 
see if they are going to work out. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but apparently the 15 
drop-outs that dropped out later were assessed 
by you as generally honest to goodness people 
that were going to carry on. 


Senator Hastings: The 15 drop-outs? 
Senator Carter: Yes, they were part of the 39. 


Senator Hastings: Well, they were evaluated 
and found that they wouldn’t respond. 


Mr. Byars: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Oh, is this what you call 


drop-outs. 
Mr. Byars: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Well, I would not call that a 
drop-out. 


Mr. Lloyd Land, Prince Albert Work Training 
Program: The main reason for drop-outs in the 
program is drinking problems. Now, some of 
them attend for six to eight months and a 
serious drinking problem develops and they 
know they are not measuring up so they just 
don’t come back. 


This, if I might go back to one of your previ- 
ous questions about this selection at the case 
conference, the main reason why they are 
rejected at the case conference is that it 
appears from their social history that they 
have a serious drinking problem and this is the 
main single cause for drop-outs from the 
program. 
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Senator Carter: Let me get one thing clea 
from Senator Hastings point which he raised. 


The 15 people who dropped out would noth 
ones who dropped out after four weeks prob: 
tion or eight weeks probation. They are th 
ones who continued into regular classes an 
still dropped out? 


Mr. Byars: Yes. They may have gone farmin 
or they may now have a job and taken off an 


left us. These are drop-outs as far as we al 
concerned. 


Senator Carter: You say some of these dro} 
outs have found employment. Do you kno 


how many? | 


Mr. Byars: Some of them have and some « 
them have gone to Alberta to pick beets ar 
some of them have gone to British Columbia 
go to work in the lumber camps. We dor 
know where they go after they leave. All of | 
sudden they just don’t come. These al 


drop-outs. | 
| 


Senator Carter: And the ones that finish tl 
course, do they do any follow-up on them as" 
where they go and what happens to them? 


Mr. Byars: We do everything we can to fir 
work for them and if I should say perhaps 01 
of the greatest problems that the board he 
What do you do with a man you have giv 
working conditions to and you feel he is rea( 
to go out into the world and go to work al 
there is no work for him? What do you do 
him? If you don’t do something you are wor 
off then you were at the start. 


Senator Carter: You gave us a figure of 
who have passed through your hands in t 
three and a half years. Does that figure al 
include the 15 who dropped out? | 


Mr. Byars: Yes it does. 


Senator Carter: So that actually there were 
who finished the course? 


Mr. Byars: Yes. 


Senator Carter: And can you give us al 
assessment of what happened? You said som) 
thing I think about the fact that 14 complet: 
and were placed in employment. That is 140 
of the 42 and 5 completed the training course 
this is on top of page four—and have gone in 
further training. That’s 19, 4 were suspend) 
and 3 were coming back. 


Mr. Byars: Well senator just to give you | 
example of what you are talking about. }| 


¢ 


ave a man in the course. We get him ready for 
ork training and he wants to be a barber. He 
e go on to another scheme completely and 
ke training as a barber and then come back 
the city and be a barber in the City of Prince 
lbert and I think this is good. The up-grading 
akes him eligible for another course. 


Senator Carter: When a fellow finishes his 
‘urse with you and it comes to the problem of 
tting him a job, do you have a placement 
‘rvice where you would be capable of placing 
Im yourself or do you place him through 
lanpower or does he go off on his own? 


Mr. Byars: We place him through Manpower 
ad our manager goes around to the industries 


\thin the area of the city and tries to place the 
ian. 


Senator Carter: So it is a combined effort? 


Mr. Byars: Yes, it is a combined effort. Man- 
}wer work very closely with us. 

Senator Carter: So you do have means then 
(aneh your own efforts and through Man- 
fwer records to find out how long these fel- 


lvs hold a job and how long they carry on, 
€.? 


Mr. Byars: This is right. 


Senator Carter: Well can you tell us something 
cout that? 


Mr. Byars: Well I think we have a very suc- 
Gsful record. Most of them are still working 
i the community. When a man goes out to 
vk and he suddenly leaves there and goes to 


other job there is simply no way that we can 
flow him up. 


senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, I would just 
le to know a little bit more about the Prince 
‘bert training program. You say that it is 
ministered by a board of directors of busi- 
BS and professional men. How many? 


Mtr, Byars: At the present time we have 11 
tard members all working gratis. We don’t 
g; any salaries to work on the board. They 
n’t get any remuneration of any kind. It is 
| done as a service to the community and if 
2 drops out what we do is go out and look 
the right man to do the job and we usually 
ik him into it. 


‘enator Hastings: Are there any Metis or Indi- 
a3 Or natives on the board? 


fir. Byars: At the present time, no. 
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Senator Hastings: Are there any people who 
you would classify as poor people on the 
board? 


Mr. Byars: No, not that I would consider at 
the poverty level. I would say no. We have 
room for them if we can get them but to try to 
talk them into it is a more difficult question 
than trying to talk a business man or a man 
who is in industry. It seems to be quite a dif- 
ficult job to get them to come on the board. 
When you say you have nothing to offer them, 
they just don’t seem to want to do it. 


Senator Hastings: You have yourself a 
manager and you have a teacher and a work 
shop supervisor. You are a full time employee 
then? 


Mr. Byars: No, no. I don’t get paid. I have 
been chairman of this board since its incep- 
tion. It costs me quite a bit of money I can tell 
you. 


Senator Hastings: When did the Department 
of Welfare become interested? When you 
started? 


Mr. Byars: The provincial Department of Wel- 
fare at the city of Prince Albert who at that 
time was still running their own Department 
of Welfare because of the predominance of 
Indian and Metis people within the community 
and to the north of us, yes we would be inter- 
ested in a program of this type and we said yes 
and guidelines were laid down which is when 
the board was started and we started from 
scratch. When we started I think we had two 
hammers and a shovel but very little to go 
with. 


The city donated a building at the airport 
and the people who came into the program 
fixed the building up on their own and we 
started with hardly any money and nothing to 
go on but we made one damn good job of it. 


Senator Hastings: So the motivation came 
from the Department through the business 
men? 

Mr. Byars: The motivation first came from 
the Department of Welfare of the City of 
Prince Albert which is apart from the provin- 
cial department. We are one of the two cities in 
the province who administered their own wel- 
fare programs. 


Senator Hastings: You mentioned a program 
designed primarily for those consistently 
unemployed. I wonder, could you in your 
experience tell me what is the greatest con- 
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tributing factor to a man in this position. Is it 
education? What is the greatest contributing 
factor to his being consistently unemployed? 


Mr. Byars: Well this is my personal opinion 
and maybe be my board members have other 
ideas but my personal opinion is that the great- 
est factor to a man being continually unem- 
ployed is the length of time that he stays unem- 
ployed. That is after he has been unemployed 
for a year he couldn’t give a damn about work- 
ing. This is what my feeling is. When you are at 
home with a wife and eight or nine children 
and you can get welfare payments—granted, 
they are not much but they are enough to eke 
out a living—then what motivation is it to go 
back to work particularly when your wife says 
that you can’t go back to work because I want 
you as a baby-sitter. I want to go downtown. 
This is my idea of the problem. 


Senator Hastings: Continually being rejected 
and he will eventually accept it as being 
normal. 


Mr. Byars: He does and I think the big saving 
grace of this program is not what it’s doing for 
the man. I think it is what it is doing for the 
children who finally see their Dad go out to 
work. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Land mentioned the 
great contribution alcohol is making to your 15 
drop-outs. How big a problem is it with respect 
to the entrance? 


Mr. Land: We don’t reject a person completely 
because he has had a previous drinking prob- 
lem but we would like to feel that they have 
done something to correct it before bringing 
them in. Sometimes we find out if they receive 
a regular pay cheque they have done nothing 
to correct this drinking problem and its only a 
matter of economics that’s why they haven’t 
been drinking and this has caused them to 
drop-out. 


Senator Hastings: How big a contributing 
factor is this to the number of men that you 
have arrive at your school to his position in 
life? 


Mr. Land: Well I think it has to a greater or 
lesser degree an influence in 90 per cent of 
their lives. Ninety per cent of them are 
involved in drinking to a certain extent. In our 
social development we try to introduce them to 
community recreational resources whereby 
they can do something besides drinking in the 
beer parlour. We make tours of this building 
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here, the public library, and various other cw 
tural and recreational facilities in the city. W 
take them on bowling parties and curling pai 
ties and try to introduce them to other recrez 
tional activities other than bending thei 
elbows in the local pub. 


Senator Hastings: Family involvement? 
Mr. Land: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: We have had an opportun 
ty to review the Newstart program this morr 
ing and can you tell me what is the connotatio 
between the two programs or is there any 
You are operating one in the City of Princ 
Albert and they are. 


Mr. Land: Well, we were into existence whe 
Newstart came and had we not been I have 
feeling—I don’t want to be quoted to sayin 
this but I had a feeling that Newstart wh 
came to the area that we were already in bi 
because we were already in it, they have give 
us support in developing our curriculum an 
making the centre available for recreation¢ 
activities. They have supported the prograr 
which was in existence when they came whic 
was fulfilling part of their concept of researc 
ing training methods and development. 


Senator Hastings: So there is complete e 
ordination between the two and they are n 
working at cross-roads? 


Mr. Land: No. We try very much not to an 
that is why Mr. Al Leveridge is on our boar 
and the relationship between the two pr¢ 
grams has been excellent. 


f 


Senator Hastings: How much has the Depar 
ment of Welfare invested in this program? 


Mr. Wiebe: I’m afraid I don’t really hay 
those figures. I might just explain that tl 
Department of Welfare foots the entire bil 
They pay the full shot. 


Mr. Land: And last year’s budget was i 
excess of fifty-nine thousand dollars and th 
one before that was around forty-eight thoi 
sand dollars and the year before that, our in 
tial year of development, we had somethin 
like twelve hundred dollars plus salaries an 
training allowance which would make a tot 
budget of less than thirty thousand. 


Mr. Byars: I think it should be pointed 0/ 
here that when we talk about fifty-nine tho 
sand dollars we are also talking about the a 
ments that go to the trainees. 


_ Mr. Land: The total budget excluding training 
allowances was fifty-nine thousand, eight hun- 
ired and some odd dollars last year. 

) 


| Senator Inman: On page two you mention 
‘Supporting services in the field of Family 
counselling is provided by a special staff out- 


ide the Prince Albert Social Services Centre.” 


| Is this a popular thing with your program 
nd has it shown good results? 


| Mr. Byars: I think perhaps Mr. Wiebe, who is 
Director of Social Services for the City of 
’rince Albert might be able to answer better 
nan I do, but before he does answer I think 
aat this has been a concern of the board right 
tom the beginning as to how successful we 
ave been in the social aspects of the program 
nd we think that we have a lot to learn yet in 
2»gard to how we handle this part of it. 


Mr. Wiebe: The Social Services have been 
tovided by our staff and one of the difficul- 
es that we run into is that all of the trainees 
ave been former recipients of welfare and 
ley carry with them to the program a very 
2gative attitude to our Department so it 
e2comes very difficult for one of our staff to 
) over and provide Social Services because 
lere seems to be a carry over of fear of the 
vcial workers staff because somehow you 
feet be able to cut them off. 


There seems to be really a difficulty here 
id we carry I think for two years whereby 
ie worker who works with that family while 
ley are still on assistance, continues to work 
‘th them whilst they were in the training 
jogram. 


We found a very negative feedback and we 
ore getting very little progress. We tried to 
prove this in the last two years by dedicat- 
iZ one worker as carrying the responsibility 
ir the counselling services at the training pro- 
‘am. That worker is still on our staff and it is 
‘ly part of his job to provide counselling ser- 
ce there but he is identified by the program 
being the counsellor for the program and if 
2? person is suspended or gets into financial 
ficulties or whatever while he is on the pro- 
am, he sees a different worker now. He 


lesn’t see the counsellor. 


| think this has been working somewhat 
iter but ideally, and I think the board gener- 
'y agrees, we would like to expand the pro- 
im to the point where it becomes worth- 
‘ile that we can hire our own counsellors 
'd we will be much better off because that 
ative connotation wouldn’t carry over. 
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Senator Inman: Do you find many of them 
come there on their own volition for 
counselling? 


Mr. Wiebe: No, I think it requires reaching 
out. 


Senator Inman: I was just wondering do any 
of the trainees find employment with the train- 
ing program? I suppose it is too early to tell or 
do you think they might? 


Mr. Byars: You mean within our program? 
Senator Inman: Yes. 


Mr. Byars: Well, the number of employees we 
have is so limited that this is a hard question to 
answer. I don’t think there is any hope of them 
ever finding any work within our program 
when we are handling 12 to 14 people but if we 
do expand there may come a day when we can 
use some of these people within the program. 


Senator Hastings: Do the trainees have any 
input into the program at all? Are you bring- 
ing them into the curriculum and so forth? 


Mr. Byars: Oh, yes, quite definitely. I think 
one of the things that has been very successful 
within the program is that we also let them 
make their own furniture for example in their 
homes. We let them do things like that so they 
can take this home and put it in their own 
home and it becomes a part of them. 


I could tell you that it is quite a rewarding 
experience to a man who has never done any- 
thing in his life to suddenly make a set of 
kindergarten chairs for his children or some- 
thing like that. You would be surprised what 
this does for him. 


Senator Hastings: Time and again we have 
found as we have travelled across this country 
that the man that can communicate in contact 
with others is the one who has been there. I 
don’t know what it is but the social worker and 
youand!... 


Mr. Byars: I agree with you and with this 
completely. I think that we tried to help this 
area by encouraging people who have been 
successful in the program and who have found 
jobs in the community to come back and talk 
to the people that we have on the program and 
we do our best to do this at all times. 


Senator Fergusson: I think this is a very inter- 
esting program that you are undertaking and 
very worthwhile but there are one of two 
things that I would like to say. 
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You say that after someone has been unem- 
ployed say for a year or two that they lose 
interest in going to work and also perhaps that 
the wives acquire a certain freedom because 
their husbands have been at home to look after 
the children and they don’t want to lose that. 


If this happens then how do you get your 
people to apply to take it? You say the selec- 
tion of trainees takes place at case conferences 
but how do you get them to come to the case 
conference or do you? 


Mr. Byars: Well, they are on social welfare 
roles when we get them. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, do you tell them that 
they are going to lose it if they don’t come on 
your program? 


Mr. Byars: No. They are given the opportunity 
for up-grading. I think in answer to—just to 
elaborate a little bit on what you are saying as 
to how a woman could take over. 


Now, I didn’t say this is any way to say that a 
woman rules the household or anything thing 
like this but just let me give you an example 
when we first started the program. We found 
that we were picking the people up to take 
them to work; the people working on the pro- 
gram. We had even got to the point where we 
had to enter the house and get them out of bed 
so that they would come to the program and 
we did this to get them to work. 


We haven’t got this any more. We have 
broken away from this because they now 
know that to be on the program they have to 
be ready to adapt. 


Senator Fergusson: This is what I mean, how 
do you get them to be willing to take the train- 
ing and as you say even get them out of bed to 
go to the classes. 


Mr. Byars: Well, we started off on this basis 
but I think we are starting to get into the 
position where we know what we are doing. 


Senator Hastings: It takes a lot of gentle 
persuasion. 


Senator Quart: I think the gentlemen are to be 
congratulated for giving up their time and 
energy and their own personal money to work 
on a project like this. May I ask—maybe I 
missed it but may I ask just what staff you 
have? 


Mr. Byars: We have one manager, a work 
shop supervisor who looks after the manual 
training within the program and a teacher, and 
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educator, who tries to up-grade their educa- | 
tion, that is all we have. 


Senator Quart: How many meetings do you | 
have? 


Mr. Byars: We have one meeting per month as 
needed and any other things that crop up we | 
will have special meetings during the month. I. 
think I should explain to you that we have a | 
personnel program—a_ personnel committee | i 
and a budget committee and a program} 
committee. 


Senator Quart: I was very curious about the! 
answer with regard to the furniture. Do the’ 
trainees who make the furniture—do you 
charge for the wood or the material or that) 
kind of thing? 


Mr. Byars: No, we don’t. As a matter of fact it 
is mostly done from scrap lumber that we take 
from places that we knocked down in the first 
place and we salvage everything that we can. 
There is nothing wasted. It is usually salvaged 
lumber that we use. 


| 


We have a program or we have had a pro-| 
gram where we have run short of work for 
them where we supplied tables, desks, and 
magazine racks to Canada Manpower and to} 
different government organizations and we! 
charge them at the rate that it costs us plus ten 
per cent and the ten per cent goes into a fund) 
for social development within the centre. And} 
the amount paid by these groups—that goes 
directly to your group? { 


Mr. Byars: 
program. 


That goes directly 


Senator Quart: And would the trainee be per-| 
mitted to make this furniture or any other type 
of handicraft and sell it themselves? 


Mr. Byars: No. I think I should mention that 
we also have to be careful that we don’t run in) 
opposition to the retail merchant in the city. | 


Senator Fergusson: I was thinking about thal) 
because they object prisoners selling. 
Mr. Byars: We have to be very careful. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Byars, what is youl, 
occupation? 


agen 


Senator Hastings: What was it before Jou 


retired? 


) Mr. Byars: I was the liquor board supervisor 
jor the Saskatchewan Liquor Board. 


| Senator Hastings: Personally I want to com- 
aend you and all other members of the board 
or the leadership you have given to this 
ndertaking. 


Right across the country we know our prob- 
2m is getting people involved, the haves to get 

understanding of the problem of the have 
ots and getting them to do something about it. 


| Mr. Byars: Well I think I can say Senator, for 
ayself and for all members of my board that 
qe reason that we are dedicated is that we 
elieve that this is a project worth while and 
iat everytime we put a man to work we are 
oing something really worthwhile. 


The Chairman: Do you think you are loyal to 
dur former employer—the provincial govern- 
tent by discouraging alcoholism? 


Mr. Byars: In answer to your question, sir, I 
corked for thirty-four years for the Sas- 
atchewan Liquor Board and I don’t think I 
ver picked up in a drunk charge in my life. 


Senator Carter: I just have a couple more 
gestions, Mr. Chairman. You have two pro- 
tams. You have this up-grading program— 
1e trade program and manual training pro- 
‘am and how do you divide the time between 
‘e two of them? Is it divided on an individual 
asis or do you have a set timetable for it? 


Mr. Byars: I think Mr. 


| Leveridge could 
iswer your question. 


Mr. Al Leveridge, Vice-Chairman, Prince Albert 
ork Training Program: The time is divided 
jually between the classroom and work shop 
most cases. In some instances where a 
irson requires only education, they already 
how how to work and they are striving for a 
rtain occupational goal and they need more 
ine in the classroom, they will permit more 
ne in the classroom, but the way it is structu- 
d, half stay in the class and half stay in the 
‘op. This gives a teacher a class of six who 
€ can give individual instruction to and it 
ves the class of six for the work shop super- 
sor who he can give individual instruction to 
d the classes alternate as you know with the 
ception of Friday when we have special 
cial development classes which involve the 
tal teacher and work shop supervisor and 
anager and social worker. 


dere the trainees have an opportunity to 
in their own activities. They plan all of their 
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own social activities that are held after hours 
and on week-ends. 


Senator Carter: Now, the type of people or 
person that you are dealing with is that way 
because as the Newstart people told us this 
morning they don’t have or very few problem 
solving life skills and that in my mind is the 
most essential factor of the Newstart program 
and you people need that. Have you been able 
to work out or have you tried to work out with 
the Newstart some arrangements whereby 
your people can get in on this problem solving 
Life Skills Program that they have? 


Mr. Byars: We haven’t had any of our people 
attend Newstart up to the present time, sir, but 
we have had our teacher spend all of a time at 
Newstart during the summer time where she is 
getting the benefit of the program at Newstart 
and bringing it back to our program. 


Senator Carter: So you are trying to incorpo- 
rate that into your own program? 


Mr. Byars: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Where does that fit into your 
timetable. Do you have a special day for that? 


Mr. Byars: We have laid aside Friday after- 
noon for that. 


Senator Carter: Just the one day? 
Mr. Byars: Yes. 


Senator Carter: You haven’t had time to 


assess that? 


Mr. Byars: No. 


Mr. William Tennont, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Prince Albert Work Training Program: 
Mr. Byars, I think perhaps it could be pressed 
upon the board that there are actually three 
programs. There is the academic up-grading, 
there is the basic skills and there is the social 
development part of the programs and there 
are actually three areas of the work and social 
development department. This will grow as an 
individual acquires confidence in himself 
through his up-grading and the academic and 
the basic skills. It is actually a three part pro- 
gram; not a two part program. 


Senator Carter: Yes. I was concerned about 
this because I regard this problem of life 
involving skills as the most important thing 
that I have seen since I have been on this 
committee as relates to the problems that we 
are trying to solve. I think it is fundamentally 
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basic to the solution of their problems and 
Newstart themselves are trying to grope their 
way along and they are learning as they go and 
there is still a lot more to learn. Certainly your 
people need it if you are going to do the job. 


Mr. Byars: I agree. I certainly agree, Senator 
Carter, and I would like to reiterate here that 
our board will be only too pleased to take any 
help that we can get from Newstart or any- 
body else that can teach us. 


Senator Carter: I personally would like to see 
you doing this on a different basis than just on 
Friday afternoons with one teacher because 
apparently your whole program is only han- 
dling twelve they told us this morning that the 
grouping is important. 

Eight to twelve is the best group size to work 
with and that is really not the important thing 
either. The thing that is really important is the 
mix that you have and you haven’t got enough 
of a group to have that kind of a mix. 


Mr. Byars: I think we should tell you now that 
I think the provincial government are most 
interested in enlarging the program to 25 or 30 
of which half will be from the city and the 
other half will be from the northern part of the 
province into Prince Albert for the same sort 
of up-grading and education up-grading that 
we are giving them at the present time. 


They are talking about enlarging the 


program. 


Mr. Leveridge: There is a very close relation 
between Newstart and the Prince Albert Work 
Training Program and the Basic Education 
Program which Mr. Tennont referred to is our 
Basic Education Program and there are other 
areas that certainly we will be getting involved 
in. 


As I say it is hard to describe the relation- 
ship but I would say it is a very close 
relationship. 


Senator Carter: Well you were there this 
morning and Mr. Conger told us of the group 
that he had 83 per cent I think were capable of 
reaching grade ten whereas only 53 per cent 
actually achieved it and the difference was due 
to the lack of these problem solving skills and 
the ones who took the problem solving skills 
had a much better chance of making progress 
of to achieve the grade ten and the two compli- 
mented each other and helped each other. 

I was just wondering and I would think if 
you got together it would be to the benefit of 
your group. 
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Mr. Tennont: I think you will see work train- 
ing programs getting involved more in the 
social development programs. I think you 
should also understand that the area that we 
work with the group is probably much more 
difficult than Newstart. 


We start with the Basic Education at grade 
three or even less and some of them are even 
illiterate when they come to us and some of 
them have been third generation welfare 
recipients and this type of person is very dif. 
ficult to change habits. 


The Chairman: Mr. Byars, I think your secre- 
tary said a few minutes ago that you have te 
call upon welfare from time to time for spe 
cialists. Since they pay the whole shot, what dc 
you do that they could not do themselves and 
have adequate staff available? 


Mr. Byars: What you are saying, sir, is could 
the present city program of welfare handle the 
program that we are handling at the presen 
time? Is this what you are asking? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Byars: Well, I think the big thing we do i: 
most of us are a little closer to the community 
and I think we can get better co-operatior 
from the people who should be putting thes 
people to work as they are ready to work. 


I think we are able to go into the communit} 
and sort of spread the good word that thes« 
people need a job and that they are ready fo! 
employment. The second thing is I think tha 
some of these government deals can just bos 
down a little bit and they don’t go any further. 


Senator Quart: Maybe you people are mort 
influential in getting or helping to find job: 
than the welfare department are. 


Mr. Byars: Well, this is exactly what I an 
trying to say but when we go out we ge 
results. I hate to admit this but I am ver; 
proud of our program. I think of the weak 
nesses of our program is the lack of publicit; 
that we give to it within the area. 


I think we should be spending more time 01 
TV and radio and the newspapers about th 
kind of work we are doing so that everybod; 
in the community is aware of what is going 0! 
within our program. 


Senator Sparrow: Is there a shelter work sho} 
in Prince Albert? 


Mr. Byars: There is a shelter work shop. 
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Senator Sparrow: Do you have any clients that 
me from the shelter work shop to your work 
op? 


Mr. Byars: No we don’t. 


Senator Sparrow: Are the clients in the shelter 
rk shop there permanently or do they find 
os for some of their people? 


Mr. Byars: I really don’t know. 


senator Sparrow: Do you know how many 
uld be in the shelter work shop in Prince 
bert? 


Mr. Land: Thirty, I believe. They may be 
arded to the point where they cannot func- 
nN as citizens apart from the shop. 


enator Sparrow: My next question is... 


fr. Byars: Before you get to the next question 
ght I make this observation. We are not talk- 
‘about retarded people. 


enator Sparrow: I realize that. Under the 
Iter workshop program and under your 
gram they are under the Department of 
ial Welfare or at least grants come from it. 


Ir. Byars: Yes. 


enator Sparrow: Have you given any thought 
whether that in fact should be under the 
sartment of Education rather than the 
sartment of Social Welfare? 


r. Byars: I haven’t really given it any great 
l of thoughts and I would worry very much 
was strictly under the Department of Edu- 
on because then I think the emphasis 
ild be on the educational part of the pro- 
m and I don’t think this is the main part of 
program. I think the mainpart of the pro- 
m is work habits more than it is education. 


think the man with grade four is still able 
0 a full days work if he is able to work. 


nator Sparrow: Do you feel that there is a 
lication of services in the city of Prince 
ert where you have the Newstart program 
your program and the shelter work shop 
3ram, and so on. Would you be in favour of 
ing them all incorporated into one program 
‘aining, education and work training? 


. Byars: I don’t have an answer to that but I 
Id say that I think when Newstart has 
pleted their job here that they will be ina 
tion to provide this sort of a program 
g the correct lines. I think this is what they 
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are trying to attempt now. With regard to the 
shelter work shop and our program, I think 
they always have to be separate. I can’t see any 
joining of the two programs. 


The Chairman: Has it ever occurred to you or 
the members of the board that your incorpora- 
tion as a non-profit organization provides a 
means whereby the federal government has to 
pay 50 per cent of the shot, otherwise the pro- 
vincial government would have to pay the 
whole shot? 


Mr. Byars: I think I can give you a fair answer 
on that one. I have never looked into who pays 
the shot for this. I have always looked at this 
as a worthwhile project and I don’t give a 
damn who pays for it. 


The Chairman: You are a voluntary organiza- 
tion and the common thing, of course, is to go 
to the public and have public contribution to 
these things, but this is entirely governmen- 
tal—no public contributions at all. 


Mr. Byars: Well, there are no public contribu- 
tions, and I don’t know how you would get 
public contributions. The only public contribu- 
tions you get at the present time are through 
members of our board giving us their time, 
which is worth money to them to operate this 
sort of a program. 


Senator Quart: Do you ever ask any of these 
service clubs such as the Kiwanis, etc. to take 
say three or four or five of these trainees for 
luncheon once every two months or something 
to let other groups know that these people are 
looking for jobs? 


Mr. Byars: No. 


Senator Quart: Well, I know that this is being 
done. 


Mr. Byars: Well, I am certainly prepared to 
try anything. 


Senator Quart: It was just an idea. 


The Chairman: Mr. Byars, to you and to mem- 
bers of your board we express our thanks for 
this presentation today. We are aware of your 
interest in the poor, and this is one of the ways 
that we hope to work our way out of the dif- 
ficulties—by having citizens who are better off 
taking some interest in assisting those who are 
less fortunate. You are one of that group, and 
you stand to be commended. Thank you very 
much for coming here this afternoon. 


Mr. Byars: Thank you, Mr. Senator. 
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The Chairman: Members of the committee, 
since this morning we have had two medical 
people who have asked to be heard in connec- 
tion with our subject of poverty. They wish to 
present two short briefs, and I thought it 
would be of interest to hear them. 


On my right is Dr. R. G. Green. Dr. Green 
was born and raised in Saskatchewan, and has 
been in general practice since 1948. He has a 
great interest in social aspects, and he has a 
point of view which he has put to me which I 
think the committee ought to hear. 


Dr. R. G. Green: I think to start this off I 
would like to tell you that I found one of the 
ways to combat poverty. Everybody talks 
about it but nobody does anything about it and 
I feel you have to help these people to help 
themselves because you can’t really help them 
until you know what the problem is. 


Over this last couple of years I have been 
doing a considerable amount of work. My 
practice is mainly—well, it is all general prac- 
tice but I get a great number of Indians who in 
this particular neck of the woods have an aver- 
age income I would say of twleve hundred 
dollars a year or less. 


I relate their income to their nutrition and 
nutrition to their income—it is just a vicious 
circle. If these people do not or anybody 
doesn’t get enough protein, you don’t get 
enough vitamins, more particularly vitamin B3 
and if this happens you have perceptual 
changes occurring which in themselves don’t 
mean much but there are also other changes 
which go along with it which are fatigue, aches 
and pains and they don’t want to work and the 
worse they feel the more poorly they eat and 
the more poorly they eat, the greater the prob- 
lem until they become incapacitated. 


Now, this is an example of what I have been 
talking about here. What I have written on the 
board here—this was a little girl of ten who 
came to me complaining of stomach aches and 
headaches and I found out very quickly that 
she had perceptual difficulties. She had noth- 
ing physically wrong with her to explain these 
aches and pains and so on. I wrote her name 
on a prescription pad and asked her to write 
what she saw and I am not much of a writer 
but this is—I wrote Ann Marie out here 
(indicating) and this girl put an ‘a’ over here, 
an ‘a’ up here, and the whole thing is complete- 
ly screwy. 


Not only that but these words proved while 
she was looking at them and this girl was in 
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the top third of her class in grade four an 
during the year she dropped to the bottom an 
she was wondering whether or not she woul 
pass. 


Now, she came to see me in time and I p 
her on a proper diet which is high protein ar 
low carbohydrates and put her on big doses | 
vitamin B3 which is nicotinic acid which is ¢ 
cheap as dirt and within a month she was fin« 


This other little girl twelve years old, and 
really don’t know very much about her | 
about her school work and so on. She was 
little Indian child which they brought in he 
to the residential school and she came in cor 
plaining of headaches and a sore back and: 
on and I wrote out Saw, Was and 69 and £ 
She was born in ’57, so she was twelve and 
half years old and she couldn’t read it and 
she didn’t look as stupid as that and I aske 
her to break down what she saw as compar 
to what I had written. I wrote my Saw and W 
out here on a prescription pad and this is wh 
she saw. 


Now, this is Saw and Was (indicating) and 
you can figure that out you are a better m: 
that I am. Here is 69 and 96. She doesn’t kn¢ 
which is which and again the words mo 
around. 


Now, this was on the twenty-third of Jan 
ary this year and on the seventeenth of Feb 
ary with a few vitamin pills she was able 
write 69 and 96 and Saw and Was with 
trouble. 


This to me suggests considerable probler 
in our society are due to children who ha 
difficulties like this. I recently ran a survey 
eleven hundred school children supposec 
normal and I also made up a test which is s' 
very rough but I gather that there is abc 
fifteen percent of the children that have Pp 
ceptual difficulties and by perceptual diffic 
ties I mean that by trying to read a book, t 
words come this way, get bigger or smaller 
they move around this way (indicating) a 
they jump up and down. When they look ir 
mirror their face gets big or small or wav} 
was out at the penetentiary this morning an 
saw a fellow who was shaving with two m 
rors which is something I have never heard 
and he denied the fact that his face chang 
but after staying around for awhile I found < 
that he looked in this mirror (indicating) 2 
would take a few strokes and then when t 
got crooked, he looked over here and this ¢ 
be avery big problem. 
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The children come in and adults too but Iam 
particularly interested in the children, com- 
plaining from anything from sore ears to sore 
feet. They complain that they can’t see, they 
complain that their eyes get sore, that they 
nave earaches, backaches or anything at all 
that aches they’ve got it, but usually only one 
at a time fortunately. 


I have had them checked by the optometrist 
and ophthalmologist and they can find noth- 
ng. A lot of these children are supposed to be 
yard of hearing and the mother says that she 
will yell at them and that it doesn’t make any 
lifference at all—they hear what they want to 
ear and you have that checked by the otolo- 
sist and nothing is found. 


The pain and aches—if I find nothing when a 
child comes into the office I start asking them 
ibout perceptual problems and if they have 
hem well then their pains and aches are pretty 
vell surely due to their change in perception. 


The main problem as I see it is not the per- 
eptual changes but the side effects. The chil- 
lren and adults suffer fatigue. They are just 
oo tired—the kids to play after school and 
hey go and lie down and the mother thinks 
his is a real good idea because it gets the kids 
ut of the road and they are not making any 
Oise. 


The children are tired, the adults are tired 
nd a tired adult won’t work and a tired child 
ron’t do school work. They are so tired, a lot 
f them, they can’t sleep so their sleep is dis- 
arbed even though they are in bed, they are 
raking up, they are calling out because they 
ave nightmares and a lot of them wer the 
eds and so on. 


They also don’t eat properly and this is due 
) changes in the taste. If their milk tastes 
atten, they won’t drink it. They will tell their 
lother to take it off the table and that is all 
ere is to it. They get cranky, they are 
epressed and everybody gets unhappy and 
ie thing is just a vicious circle—the longer 
ey have it, the worse they get sort of thing. 
here is some happy aspects however. 


Its a cyclical thing which seems to be worse 
yme days than others or some weeks than 
hers and sometimes they are fine and have 
) complaints and months later they will be 


mmplaining very much. 

Now, the state I should think would be inter- 
ted in this because these are the children and 
lults who end up in hospital being worked up 


ith x-rays and cardiograms and things like 
at. 
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The hospital beds in this town are $45.00 a 
day and if you have them in for ten days 
having x-rays and one thing or another plus 
the fees for this and that you have gone 
through six, eight, or one thousand dollars. In 
my opinion most of them need to have a few 
tests and a proper diet given. 


Now, the diet is the problem. You noticed the 
other day that some American senator was 
talking about breakfast cereals; most of them 
being equivalent to a shot of whiskey. I think 
this is quite true. These people that live on 
bread and pop, potato chips and candy and 
stuff like this are not eating properly and 
unfortunately the longer they do this, the more 
their taste becomes confused and they just 
don’t like meat and they won’t eat it. 


Meat is a major source of Vitamin B-3, now 
this vitamin occurs in every cell in the body 
and it is used in cell metabolism, nostly cell 
breathing. It changes to another substance to 
be used by the brain and this is where we think 
the perceptual changes come from. 


If you don’t get enough, the brain just 
doesn’t work right and you give them some 
and they get better. This is how they got to call 
the condition pellegra. In the early nineteen 
hundreds this was the major scourge of the 
southern states and I think the world. The 
mortality rate was I think thirty-five percent 
and in the mental hospitals a figure of about 
fifty percent of the patients at that time were 
pelegrants. I have read a few books on pelle- 
gra and nobody really diagnosed it until I 
would say about the third or fourth stage and 
this about as equivalent as diagnosing cancer 
of the breasts when you have metastasis in the 
bone. If you can diagnose it quickly and treat 
it quickly you get results in no time and I feel 
if you get results—if you pick these things up 
in little fours, fives and six to ten year old 
children, that this child is going to be a produc- 
er during his lifetime rather than a drag on the 
economy. 


These Newstart people—these alcoholics and 
others, have their own difficulties. Either they 
won't eat their own food or they won’t buy 
because they have no interest and this sort of 
thing is equivalent to drowning in their own 
problems because the basic problem which is 
an increase in an intake of Vitamin B-3 has 
never hit and they get worse and worse and it 
is a vicious circle. 


You start with the young with a poor diet 
and this is due to several reasons. A, the par- 
ents don’t know any better and B, they think 
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they should make the child happy by giving 
them chocolate bars and pop and toast for 
breakfast and so on. 


The profit on carbohydrates in cereal and so 
on is astronomical in regards to the actual 
cost, whereas the cost of bacon is say a dollar 
twenty a pound and everybody says they are 
not making any money. Also the parents can’t 
afford this, and it takes a lot of effort to cook 
meat properly and fish and things like that 
that will delight the eye as well as the tongue. 
It is a lot easier to throw in a piece of toast in 
the toaster than it is to scramble a couple of 
eggs. 

They get their vitamin deficiencies, they get 
their perceptual changes and this goes on and 
on and on and by the time they are a teenager 
as far as I am concerned, a number of them 
have this perceptual trouble and start thinking 
that there is something wrong and they start 
using dope and LSD and all this sort of junk 
just to find out what is going on. 


The point is a lot of them just take it for fun 
but the children that do have perceptual dif- 
ficulties, when they take marijuana and LSD 
and so on they get deeper into the hole and it is 
even more difficult to get them out. 


A lot of the people in the penitentiaries—I go 
out there several times a week—have this dif- 
ficulty and I suspect that a good number of 
cases is due to the fact that they have clinical 
pellegra that they’re in there. It is a vicious 
circle sort of thing. These children fail their 
grades and in this way they are not doing what 
society wishes them to do and they fail 
because the words are moving around or 
somebody is yelling at them all the time. 

When they go for a walk they feel like they 
are walking off the ground—about this high 
(indicating) they feel like the ground is moving 
and so on. 

When they are involved in this their parents 
are mad at them, their friends get annoyed and 
society doesn’t like you to fail no matter what 
you are doing and the more you fail the more 
annoyed you get and you do things for which 
you end up in the penitentiary. 

In my mind the condition is very simple. It is 
easy to recognize and it is easily treated. The 
vitamin pills—it is a single vitamin which I use 
called nicotinic acid that also comes in a 
niacinamide form and I can buy these pills in 
New York for $8.75 a thousand grams which 
would be equivalent to about a three month 
supply. They cost quite a bit more here due to 
the economic¢ factor and one thing or another 
but I won’t go into that. 
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I also feel it is a pre-pressure to schizophr- 
enia and I feel that if these kids are diagnosed 
up until they are ten or twelve years old and 
they go on and on there are periods where they | 
are not thinking right and they become pro- 
longed and much more resistant to therapy. 


I treated these children, these two kids here, 
for two weeks or three weeks and they were: 
better. If they were sixteen it would be at least 
three months or maybe eight months and if 
they were twenty or thirty it would take a 
couple of years so you see it is almost a geo- 
metric progression as far as age goes. 


As far as the Indians are concerned, I feel in 
this area and I suspect all over the world that 
the major problem for a good number of them 
is nutritional and as I said their income might 
be twelve hundred dollars but I doubt whetite 
this would include family allowances. 


If you don’t eat you don’t want to work and: 
if you don’t want to work you don’t eat so you 
end up exactly the way they are and I feel with 
the major work on education mainly through 
the schools, through the children because chil- 
dren are the ones that we have to hope for' 
because we are going to have to write a good 
number of these parents off because they don’t 
seem to want to learn. They still keep on smok- 
ing and I suspect they will do the same things 
with their eating habits. 

The problem as I say is simple. I think the 
cure is not nearly so simple but I do think if we 
do get the children eating properly some of the 
problems will solve themselves. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, doctor. 


Senator Quart: As a matter of fact, Doctot| 
Green, this morning I asked this questior 
about perceptual difficulties although | 
couldn’t really think of the word at that time. 

I know that there is a tremendous amount ol 
research going on with this problem and ! 
wanted to know if there were any research 
programs being initiated for these childrer 
and I don’t believe that there has been any: 
thing new set up in this province as of yet. 


Dr. Green: Well, there is a great deal of inves: 
tigation into this perceptual field and the dif 
ference is that it appears to me that you Car 
diagnose a thing but nobody does anything 
about it and what I am suggesting is if these 
conditions are due to the fact that they haven’ 
got the vitamins, just give them the righ’ 
vitamins and we will see. 


| 
If they get better, fine, and if they don’t we 
could leave that problem. 
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Senator Quart: Well, let’s say a child is in 
jade ten or eleven and it is physically perfect 
ad is normal in every other way but he has a 
ental block as far as mathematics. Would 
lis apply as well? 

} 


Dr. Green: I really can’t say because I really 
tven’t investigated inversions and all this 
i of stuff. I suspect there are several rea- 
sns for this but I also suspect that a good way 
‘find out would be to give them a test. If they 
et better, fine, and if they don’t, it is just too 
d. 


senator Carter: Doctor Green, is what you 
ve told us just from your own observations? 
y 


or. Green: Yes. 


senator Carter: There has been no surveys 
ried out or at least these cases are mostly 
iiong Indians or are they? 


. Green: Well my practice consists I sup- 
)3e—well, almost eighty percent Indians but 
tertainly occurs in the white people too. 

| 
venator Carter: These two little kids were 
ilians, were they? 


’, Green: One was and one wasn’t. 


nator Carter: And there has been no gener- 
survey? 


. Green: Well as I say I devised a test or I 
iin the process of doing it and I am testing 
| test sort of and I have eleven hundred tests 
ie on eleven hundred children from grades 
/0 I think to eight in this city and I also did a 
‘ool out of the city. 


enator Carter: Are you doing this on own 
‘n initiative? 
t. Green: Yes. 


enator Carter: 
en in on it yet? 


And no government has 


t. Green: No, but I need some money 
lagh. I found according to my test, which is 
‘perfect by any means, runs from anywhere 
in five to forty percent of any given class. 
v, that means that the forty percent are the 
iblem classes. 


nator Carter: Is the test devised so that you 
ld relate it to percentage and to income 
kets and things of this nature? 


'. Green: Well, there are a lot of tests and a 
lof testers but the tests are given at the 
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different school levels but generally speaking I 
would like to see this type of test given in all 
schools. 


Senator Carter: I see. 


Dr. Green: Poverty and poor health go hand 
in hand. This of course is a vicious circle as 
well. 


Senator Carter: I remember a hearing we had 
in connection with the cost of living in Mont- 
real where we had a witness, a nurse who 
came before us told us about the handicapped 
babies being born because of the mothers 
being on welfare and not getting the proper 
nutrition and that impressed me very much. I 
don’t know why we haven’t dug into that a 
little further because it is related to this. 


Dr. Green: Yes. This one little girl I suppose 
their income would be eight thousand dollars a 
year and they have around seven or eight chil- 
dren and the parents are—I suppose the father 
has grade eight and the mother is the same 
and she is now working at Newstart or one 
thing or another and what would happen is 
that the Dad would eat sausages for supper 
and he is going to eat say three or four of 
them, and some of the other bigger girls as 
well, they wouldn’t have this problem. How- 
ever, some of the smaller girls who would eat 
bread and doughnuts and tea would end up 
having this type of problem. 


As a matter of fact I had a nutritionist go out 
there and he noticed that they were living ona 
marginal diet and as I say these were people 
who were living on say eight or nine thousand 
dollars a year. 

These people are not stupid so it is still a 
matter—when I went to school the teacher told 
me to eat eggs for breakfast and this, that and 
so on but the kids don’t do this now. 


The Chairman: Well let me just say this: Dr. 
Green had an idea and I thought this would be 
a good sounding board for him. We are inter- 
ested particularly in poverty, and this I think 
was justification for giving him the platform, 
since the perceptual difficulties in this case 
belongs to the government. 


Dr. Green, we would like to thank you very 
much for coming here today with your brief 
and trying it on us. We hope you go a lot 
further with your project. Thank you very 
much. 
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The Chairman: I have a brief here from Dr. 
O.K. Hjertaas, the medical director of the 
Prince Albert Community Clinic. He is a 
physician and surgeon. Dr. Hjertaas was born 
in Saskatchewan and has been practising in 
Prince Albert for twenty-five years. He has a 
statement to make to our committee. 


Dr. O. K. Hjertaas, Medical Director, Prince 
Albert Community Clinic: It is my belief that 
every Canadian is entitled as a basic right to 
the best Health Care that modern scientific 
knowledge can provide. 


It has been shown that when adequate 
Health Care Facilities are readily available, 
these are utilized much more fully by the well- 
to-do, than by the lower income groups. It is 
also known that poverty and illness go hand in 
hand. Draft rejections for World War II in the 
United States were 25 per cent higher in the 
lowest income group as versus the upper 
income group. Health Care Programs for pov- 
erty groups in the United States have found 
that making suitable facilities available was 
only one small step along the road to providing 
adequate health care for these people. 


Methods of providing a desirable level of 
Health Care will probably vary in different 
parts of Canada—but for this district I believe 
a workable plan could be arranged along the 
following lines: 


(1) A social worker should be attached to 
each Medical Clinic. 


Co-ordinating Social Workers should be sta- 
tioned at the Health Region Office and the City 
Welfare Department. They should be responsi- 
ble for bringing these people in for regular 
check-ups, Cancer detection examinations, 
eardiac follow-ups, diabetes follow-ups etc. 
Prenatal and well baby care, etc., are only 
small parts of our total health needs. Trans- 
portation and adequate secretarial help for the 
social workers to ensure proper continuity of 
care and home counselling will be needed. 


(2) One or more home care nurses should be 
attached to each clinic. They should visit each 
patient leaving hospital until they are satisfied 
that a cure has been achieved, and in co-co- 
ordination with the social worker, the physi- 
otherapist and the physician, make certain 
that all the necessary steps are taken to attain 
that end. 


(3) A Nutritionist should be attached to each 
clinic to advise on proper diets, not only for 
specific diseases as requested by the physi- 
cian, but also to be certain that adequate 
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health-—giving nutrition is maintaine 
amongst this underprivileged group. 


(4) Ambulance Service should be providil 
free of charge, at the discretion of the Socia 
Worker or the home nurse, to bring patients t 
and from the clinics, for visits to the physiciar 
the physiotherapist or even the Nutritionist. 


(5) Free dental services should be provided. 


(6) Free prescription drugs under an ade 
quate follow-up program as outlined aboy 
should be provided. 


(7) Nursing Homes must be brought unde 
Hospitalization Coverage. 


(8) The deterrent fees, which act as anothe 
effective barrier to Health Care for the povel! 
ty group, must be abolished. 


(9) A system of payment for these ancillar 
health service personnel that would not pena 
ize the physician, but would in fact offer finar 
cial incentives, must be found. Such a syster 
could in fact very probably reduce our preser 
excessive hospitalization burden. 


The above list of recommendations is by n 
means exhaustive, but I suggest that it: 
implementation would provide a beginning i 
the provision of health care to the povert 
group. 


The Chairman: You know, doctor, there ar 
some parts of Canada that still do not hay 
medicare. 


Dr. Hjertaas: 
rapidly. 


The Chairman: By the end of the year the 
will probably all have it, but you are impro\ 
ing on what there is at the present time? 


Yes, but it is coming prett 


Dr. Hjertaas: Just providing medicare is ni 
enough. There are special people who ha\ 
special problems and certain steps must I 
taken to ensure that they make use of the be 
facilities that are available. 


Senator Carter: When did medicare come { 
Saskatchewan? 


Dr. Hjertaas: 1962. 
The Chairman: It was born here. 


Senator Carter: Well, how would this sort ( 
thing fit in to this organization? | 


Dr. Hjertaas: In Prince Albert we have fot 
clinics all providing the same type of servic 
most of whom have a pretty broad spectrum ( 
specialist and general practitioners af 
service. 
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it seems to me that these ancillary health 
rsonnel could be attached to each of the 
nics and just provide the additional service. 
yw, under fee for service set up as medicare 
practised here, if we were to hire nurses for 
r clinics, the doctors would have to pay her 
t of this fee for service payment. 


f we were to hire a home-care nurse, the 
ctor would have to pay for her out of this fee 
' service payment so a system has to be 
vised or else these people must be found by 
ne other agency and attached to the various 
aics which then would not interfere with the 
sent set up. 


1ither an alternate system of payment must 
developed to provide incentives for the doc- 
s to provide these additional services or else 
neone must pay their way. 


enator Carter: You mentioned free drugs 
1 that sort of thing. To what extent is that 
vided now? 


r. Hjertaas: It is not provided. 
enator Carter: Not even for the children? 
tr. Hjertaas: No. 


he Chairman: 
fare? 


What about people on 


t. Hjertaas: Oh, people on welfare, yes, but 
erty groups extend much further than just 
fare. 


senator Carter: This isn’t perhaps related 
ctly to your group, but coming back to the 
stion of health in Canada, aren’t we tack- 
this from the wrong end? Shouldn’t we be 
ting more emphasis on prevention? I mean, 
just heard that today about nutrition and if 
did eat the proper foods we would be less- 
1g our problems? 


. Hjertaas: That’s right and if we can devise 
ifferent system of paying for our health 
rices we can encourage doctors to prevent 
SS. 


ou see what happens under a fee for ser- 
S system we don’t get paid unless some- 
y is sick and comes to us and the system is 
ehow basically wrong. The sicker that the 
ent is and the more hospitalization that the 
ent requires, the more money the doctor 
‘s home. 


ow, there are ways and means. The fee for 
ice system is a sacred cow to the medical 
ession but there are places in the world, 
bly the Kaiser plan in New York City and 
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some of the other health plans in New York 
City where doctors and laymen working 
together have overcome this. 


Doctors are reimbursed better for keeping 
people well than they are for treating illness. 
The whole thing involves simply the doctors 
and the hospitalization being tied together so 
the incentives are there to cut down on the cost 
of hospitalization and health care and see that 
the doctors share the profits from the savings 
that are made to the taxpayer through that 
system. 


Senator Quart: As a matter of fact, doctor—if 
I am not mistaken it was Dr. Winder of New 
York who came before the Senate Committee 
on Health about four months ago and he gave 
a very interesting talk just along the lines that 
we are on now and in fact some of the doctors 
on the Committee said “Well, if you are going 
to get across, we are going to be out of 
business”. 


The Chairman: Yes, I remember that. I was 
there. 


Dr. Hjertaas: And the moment that the doc- 
tors are well paid the incentives can be worked 
into the systems to pay us and encourage us to 
keep people well instead of always treating 
illness after it has arrived. 


Senator Carter: You say that you have four 
medical clinics in Prince Albert? 


Dr. Hjertaas: Yes. 
Senator Carter: In Prince Albert alone? 
Dr. Hjertaas: That’s right. 


Senator Carter: That’s one for how many 
people? 


Dr. Hjertaas: Well, we have a total population 
of about fifty thousand. 


Senator Carter: And would that be the aver- 
age for Saskatchewan? 


Dr. Hjertaas: I am not exactly sure of what 
the patient ratio is but in Prince Albert we are 
fortunate or unfortunate in having group prac- 
tises throughout so we have no doctors’ prac- 
tising alone in Prince Albert. 


All of us are in our groups so that we have 
within our clinics interns, nurses, pediatri- 
cians, surgeons etc. also available on consulta- 
tion. I think we have a good quality of service 
but we have four clinics for approximately 
fifty thousand people. 
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Senator Carter: Now these proposals that you 
would have, have you got the personnel to man 
any set-up like that? 


Dr. Hjertaas: We are short, but we are not that 
short and I don’t think the shortage of ancil- 
lary help personnel is really that great. 


If the provision was here for them to be 
employed, I think that we would have the 
personnel. 


Senator Carter: Well, Newstart is doing some- 
thing along that line. They didn’t touch on this 
this morning but it was in their brief that they 
are training nurses’ aids and teacher aids and 
they have found that there were basic skills for 
all these different professions so that a person 
could get this type of training and use it in a 
variety of professions and I was just wonder- 
ing if the set-up here is following that trend? 


Dr. Hjertaas: I don’t know just how much 
Newstart is doing but trends in health care are 
really quite exciting now. Many of the things 
that we, as doctors, waste our time doing are 
things that could be done by trained personnel. 


Certainly we should have sufficient helpers. 
Nurses particularly who are experienced and 
take a little extra training could do a great deal 
of the work that we have doctors do. 


Senator Pearson: Would the doctors trust 


them? 


Dr. Hjertaas: Well I agree maybe we don’t but 
under the fee for service system there is no 
way you can delegate them. 


The Chairman: Doctor, when we were in 
Toronto we were told that the junior colleges 
are now training the kind of personnel that 
you are talking about—junior social workers 
and helpers to assist the nurses. They are now 
starting to train them in the community col- 
leges. Apparently you do not have them here 
as yet but that is the trend. When you raise the 
question as to who is going to pay for it, we are 
not going to lose too many tears about how you 
doctors are done in. 


Dr. Hjertaas: I think people have heard that 
too often. 


The Chairman: But we see them as the trend. 
Perhaps the facilities are not available here, 
but they are doing that now. 


We heard from another group in Montreal, I 
believe the Pointe Claire Medical Association, 
who were doing quite a job. Another medical 
group followed them immediately and 
approved of what they were doing. 
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Dr. Hjertaas: Well, my brief hasn’t bee 
cleared by the college. 


Senator Inman: I was wondering about th 
follow-up care from the hospital to the hom 
Could training aid nurses be used for that? 


Dr. Hjertaas: I really think they could be. 
really think that a patient would feel mor 
comfortable in his own home. Instead of senc 
ing a patient home on the eighth day post-ope 
ative I could probably send him home on th 
third or fourth day post-operative if my ow 
home nurse in the clinic was going to folloy 
that case every day until she knew the cas 
was cured and knew how to handle any kin 
of complications that would come up.. 


The Chairman: Doctor, don’t forget that w 
are in the hospital for as long as you put usi 
the hospital. We leave the hospital when yo 
tell us to leave. 


Dr. Hjertaas: That’s right, we don’t tell yout 
go if we’re not certain what is going to happe 
to you when you get home. 


The Chairman: That is right, and you keep 1 
at the hospital. It is really not our fault if yo 
send us home. I realize that there are mar 
disadvantages, but you certainly do have 
point. I must admit it is a real problem. 


Dr. Hjertaas: The average cost would t 
approximately forty to forty-five dollars a da; 


The Chairman: What is the cost? 


Dr. Hjertaas: About forty to forty-five dolla: 
a day for the average cost to the taxpayer. 


The Chairman: Doctor, you see right here) 
bunch of healthy senators. Doctor, you have 
view. We know something about medical cai 
and health care. You have a view and you has 
presented it. We appreciate that a man of yo! 
standing would take the time to present a bri 
here, whether or not you presented it to yo 
medical colleagues or anybody else. You can 
here of your own free will and, based on yo! 
years of experience in practice, you have give 
us your own point of view. If it is any help 
you, we have found in our travels acro 
Canada that people are concerning themselv' 
with the poverty stricken. Every little. contrib 
tion helps. Dr. Green, who just appeare 
made some observations and someone él 
made an observation and the end result is th 
we find public opinion is alive and thinki 
about these things. | 
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When this gets out, your patients will wonder 
bout their doctor who is interested in the 
overty stricken. This is the way that public 
pinion is created, and it is very useful. To this 
xtent you have been helpful and we appreci- 
te it very much. Thank you. 


Senator Quart: May I just ask one question. If 
ou had some of these nurses aids you could 
ut them on duty over the weekend because 
ou doctors are always off, and people just 
annot get sick in Canada on weekends. 


Dr. Hjertaas: The thing that I want is a forty- 
our week. An eight-hour day and a five-day 
eek for the doctor as well. 


The Chairman: Well, doctor, as soon as we get 
for the senators you will get it as well. 


The Chairman: I have here Mr. Solomon 
anderson, of the Federation of Saskatchewan 
dians, who wants to make a statement. He 
es not have a brief but he says he will take 
yout ten or fifteen minutes. Mr. Sanderson, 
ease. 


Mr. Solomon Sanderson, Federation of Saskat- 
ewan Indians: Yes. Regarding the living con- 
tions in Saskatchewan—we still have our 
sor housing and over-crowded conditions. 
ley have improved since—well, say five 
ars ago but we still lack running water. 
tere is very poor heat, poor ventilation and 
is causes unsanitary conditions. 


This causes unsanitary conditions in many 
the over-crowded houses that we still have 
the reserves. Some of the recommendations 
vould like to make is that most of the hous- 
3 that’s been done on the reserves now 
‘ough the welfare programs—is eight thou- 
ad dollars allowed for a house and that is 
thout a basement and there is very little 
owed for the few basements that we do 


ve, 
| 
Ve recommend that all houses that are built 


'Teserves be built with basements, proper 
maces and I think every effort should be 
de to have running water in the home. You 
1 look at the conditions even off the reserve 
ere there is no running water. It is very 
healthy. 


jome of the reserves are still getting their 
nking water from rivers and lakes. We have 
a tests on this water and it is just not fit for 
nking but even today they are still using 
a 
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In the area of welfare, the Department of 
Indian Affairs administers this program for 
reserves here in Saskatchewan. The Depart- 
ment of Welfare in the province for the prov- 
ince will not apprehend any kids in the area of 
child neglect on the reserves unless it is an 
extreme case and believe me it has to be an 
extreme case. 


The Department recently hired welfare con- 
sultants—that is the Indian Affairs Depart- 
ment—to work with the welfare programs and 
they have made a lot of great changes. 


However, they need a lot of assistance in the 
field. They need field workers because they 
just haven’t got the time for follow throughs 
on any cases that they do have. They are busy 
trouble-shooting in various areas of the city or 
town or clinics and we need family counselling 
real bad. 


If these consultants were given the necessary 
staff, I think they could spend more time with 
the families that need counselling and not only 
welfare would be benefiting but the education 
department for Indians Affairs would be 
benefiting. 


A lot of time we have children who have 
problems in the schools—these same families 
are being affected by welfare problems and we 
would strongly recommend that everything be 
done to apply the necessary pressure to make 
family counsellors available on the reserves or 
on the reserve levels because our transporta- 
tion is still not that far advanced and if the 
parents are to keep an appointment, they just 
can’t make it in in a lot of cases. 


Now, employment. This is the same old thing 
that you have heard year after year. 


Our people are still being used as a cheap 
labour form. As you know the Department of 
Indian Affairs put in an integrated program 
and we didn’t object to it. 


However, we are now attempting to and 
accepting the idea of contracting the buses off 
the reserves. I know in this area out of some 46 
bus contracts, all of them are off the reserve. 
We do have again Indians being used as a 
cheap labour force. They are being used as bus 
drivers or substitute bus drivers. We feel that 
this is not good enough. We need that employ- 
ment on the reserves. 


In the area of resources and technical ser- 
vices—they are just not being made available 
to the chief and counsellors. 


They do not have their projects and projects 
planned properly because of the lack of 
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resources. As you know everyone of us in the 
Department pretty well needs technical advise 
in order to play the game or get the money that 
is required for the projects or programs. 


We would like to see something done in this 
area whereby these resources are made availa- 
ble to the chiefs and counsellors at the reserve 
levels. 


As well on the reserve level we lack physical 
resources and financial resources. This is in 
the area of programming again. Just as an 
example, the recreational director may be 
hired on a band grant program but when it 
comes time for his programming and planning 
for activities on the reserve there is just no 
place for him to hold them whether it be chil- 
dren, teenagers or adults. This is an area that 
should be seriously looked at because I know 
the Department of Indian Affairs right now is 
spending a lot of money in capital expendi- 
tures on the reserves because of this integrated 
program. They are building auditoriums in the 
cities and towns that could be utilized to full 
advantage day and night on the reserves. 


If you are lucky as a student you may be 
able to use that auditorium say at the most a 
half an hour a week or so. This is even if you 
do make the school team because you are 
being bussed in and you are there about ten 
minutes to nine. 


You have your dinner breaks and there the 
time is divided up into about—well say a half 
an hour for various teams. 


I was going to go into education but we had 
Mr. Soonais and Chief David Ahenakew go to 
Ottawa and the standing committee asked 
them about this down there and they made 
their presentation there so I won’t go into it 
now. 

Senator Hastings: Mr. Sanderson, I just want 
to go into the question of family counselling 
with respect to welfare and the welfare section 
of your brief. You mentioned that the depart- 
ment provided two social welfare workers for 
family counsellors? 


Mr. Sanderson: Two. They provide welfare 
consultants. 


Senator Hastings: Two? 


Mr. Sanderson: Well, they have districts. They 
have divided it into five districts here in the 
province. They are qualified welfare consult- 
ants. 


Senator Hastings: And there are two in the 
province of Saskatchewan? 
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Mr. Sanderson: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: And then there are social 
workers working with them? 


Mr. Sanderson: They have case aid workers. 


Senator How many case aid 


workers? 


Hastings: 


Mr. Sanderson: Here in this district we have 
two. 


Mr. Hastings: In this district? | 


Mr. Sanderson: Yes. This is for Prince Albert 
and just north. | 


Senator Hastings: There are two social work- 


ers and one... | 


Mr. Sanderson: And one case aid worker. 
They have a supporting staff you know— 
administrators and welfare assistants and I 
don’t know how many there are of them. They 
are working right on the reserve level but 
there is just the two aid workers. 


Senator Hastings: For all of the reserves in 
northern Saskatchewan? | 

Mr. Sanderson: Yes. 

Senator Hastings: Secondly, I would like to 
move to your remarks on buses and cheag 
labour. You say that there is 46 bus contracts? | 


Mr. Sanderson: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: And these have been let by 
the Department? 


Mr. Sanderson: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: And the Indians were no! 
given an opportunity? 


Mr. Sanderson: No. 


Senator Hastings: But they do call for public 
tenders, do they not? 


Mr. Sanderson: They do call for tenders, yes 
This is an area of concern to us because a lo 
of families are threatening to pull their chil) 
dren out of schools, from the integrated pro} 
gram because the bus school contracts are no 
on the reserve and the firms that are biddinj 
now are bidding so low that individuals canno 
compete. | 


Senator Hastings: And then you mentione( 
something about the cheap labour? 


Mr. Sanderson: Well, in this area they hav’ 
quite a few bus drivers, but down in the south 


n parts they don’t have the Indians as bus 
‘ivers. 


Senator Hastings: What is the reason? Are 
ey not paid the minimum rate? 


Mr. Sanderson: They are paid the minimum 
a dollar a day but think what they could get 
they did have a bus contract and were ope- 
ting the buses themselves. 


Senator Sparrow: You said that the Provincial 
‘partment of Social Welfare and Family Ser- 
*es Comes onto the reserve when there are 
id problems. Do they come on the reserve at 
ur call or only on the call of the Department 
Indian Affairs? I know that they have a 
king agreement. 


fir. Sanderson: Yes. this is the only condition 
it they have. They will only come on in very 
ne conditions and that is it. 


‘he Chairman: Well, that isn’t really the ques- 
a he asked you. 


fr. Sanderson: Well, I cannot identify their 
icies you see. 


he Chairman: Senator Sparrow said that 
matter comes under the Department of 
jan Affairs and Northern Development, 
| the provincial people do not have to come 
inless they are called, which makes sense. 


fr. Sanderson: Yes, but when there are 
reme cases... 


enator Sparrow: But what I am getting at is 
ft the opinion of the Department of Indian 
airs or the opinion of the provincial social 
fare department? 


r. Sanderson: 
lected there 
yartment to 
‘rves. 

here should 
‘rves or else 
artment. 


Well, when the children are 
is nobody around from the 
make the referrals on the 


be either policing on the 
somebody from the welfare 


te Chairman: There is no one to report or 
in? 

| 

t. Sanderson: No, unless the Chief Counsel- 
loes but this really isn’t good enough. 


nator Carter: And you have no telephones 
there either? 


. Sanderson: No and this is another area 
_We have tremendous communication 
Nlems. 
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The Chairman: We found the same kind of 
conditions in Newfoundland. We found them 
without telephones too. We didn’t like it a bit. 


Mr. Sanderson: Even postal service is bad. 


Senator Carter: I have a couple of questions I 
want to ask regarding the homes. I didn’t quite 
understand when you said $8,000 per house. 
Are these houses on the reserves? 


Mr. Sanderson: Yes. 


Senator Carter: And they allow eight thou- 
sand dollars to build a home? 


Mr. Sanderson: Yes. 
Senator Carter: For the whole home? 
Mr. Sanderson: For the whole home. 


Senator Carter: And that means that you have 
got to provide your own labour with that? 


Mr. Sanderson: No, the labour comes under 
the budget somewhere. The Department builds 
the house. 


Senator Carter: The Department builds the 
house? 


Senator Fergusson: And they charge eight 
thousand dollars for it? 


Senator Carter: And they charge eight thou- 
sand dollars? 


The Chairman: That is the limit they spend. It 
is $8,000 for the home. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but who determines what 
they get for eight thousand dollars? 


The Chairman: Well, it is laid down by the 
department. The department has a plan for the 
homes. They have Plan A, B or C or whatever 
it might be. 


Senator Carter: You can only have a home 
that they value at eight thousand dollars? 


The Chairman: That’s right. 


Senator Carter: And do they provide the eight 
thousand dollars for you to build that? 


Mr. Sanderson: The Department supervises 
the construction. 


Senator Carter: They let a contract for some- 
one to build a home for eight thousand 
dollars? 


Mr. Sanderson: Yes. 
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Senator Quart: Are you allowed to choose 
your own contractor? 


The Chairman: No. It is the same sort of 
set-up as Central Morgage and Housing. They 
have specifications which they lay down. They 
have done this for years. The actual house they 
build is good value for the money. The trouble 
is, as you see, there are no basements. There is 
no ventilation or other amenities such as run- 
ning water. 


Mr. Sanderson: In a lot of cases they are using 
chip-board for flooring and for the walls. 


Senator Sparrow: What does that house cost 
the Indian families themselves? 


Mr. Sanderson: Some of them pay $135 and 
some pay $500. 


Senator Quart: Five hundred? 


Mr. Sanderson: Yes, $500 for the house. 
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Senator Carter: The Indians, then, buy th 
house? 


Mr. Sanderson: Yes, for $500. 


Senator Carter: You buy an $8,000 house f 
$500? 


Mr. Sanderson: Yes. 


The Chairman: Let me just say this, Mr. San 
erson. You are a very moderate fellow. Yi 
have put your basic points across very easi 
and quickly. You said what you had to sa 
You referred to the lack of running water, 
basements and of ventilation, and so on. Yi 
have made an impression on the members 
the committee, for they understand the 
things. On behalf of the committee member: 
want to thank you for appearing before | 
today. Thank you. 


The committee adjourned. 
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NEED FOR NEWSTART 


Researchers are unanimous in Stating that there is a positive 
relationship between the level of education and the incidence of poverty. 


To get and keep good jobs, people at least need a good basic 
education, social skills, job skills and of course job opportunities. 


There are 916,000 low-income non-farm families in Canada of which 
625,000 heads of households have had no schooling or attended elementary 
school only and 208,000 have attended not more than 3 years of high school. 


Because education is important in getting and keeping good jobs, up 
to 833,000 Canadian heads of low-income non-farm households are in need 
of academic upgrading and basic skills. Added to this number must be adults 
who are not heads of households but should be in the paid labour force, 
and the farm adults who may move to urban centres for employment. 


Present resources for training and retraining the unemployed are 
inadequate and taxed to the limit by existing methods. There is a need 
therefore, to develop more effective, efficient and economical methods 
of developing the competence of less advantaged adults. The urgency of 
this need is becoming increasingly apparent as the Native population is 
mobilizing itself for better services. To a large extent, they are 
excluded from present retraining programs because they do not have the 
minimum education standard for retraining. 


Saskatchewan NewStart was created to develop new methods and 
materials that could be used anywhere in Canada for this purpose. The 
present report briefly describes the progress being made. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF SASKATCHEWAN NEWSTART INC. 


Saskatchewan NewStart was established "to develop methods of qualifying 
for rewarding and stable employment persons who are disadvantaged, and parti- 
cularly those who are handicapped as to their educational level." It is 
required that these methods be suitable for use on a widespread basis in Canada. 
Since October, 1968, the Corporation has pursued these goals in selected areas. 
By March 31, 1970, the products of Saskatchewan NewStart included: 


a Life Skills Course 


To teach problem solving skills to cope responsibly and effectively with 
personal, family, community and employment problems. This course is an 
important contribution to human and social adjustment and is attracting 
interest internationally, as well as from various parts of Canada. 
Detailed course materials are being prepared and tested. The course 
should be fully developed and tested by August 31, 1971. During 1969-70 
a total of 210 adults were enrolled in the course. 


ae Life Skills Coach Training Course 


This is a course prepared to train Indians, Metis and Whites to conduct 
the Life Skills Course. 


3. Basic Education for Adult Illiterates, Grade Levels 1 to 4 


Over 253 of adults in the Northern Prairies are illiterate and the 
course will be a major step toward gaining entry to regular retraining 
programs. A first version of the course was written using the initial 
teaching alphabet. This course will be rewritten before it is tried 
again. Two or more years of writing and testing the methods will be 
required before it is fully satisfactory. 


4. Basic Education for Adults, Grade Levels 5 to 10 


Materials leading from grades 5 to 10 were tested. On the basis of ex- 
perience to date, the NewStart basic education materials reduce the time 
required to go from grade to grade by 45% over present methods. Final 
materials will be completed by March 31, 1972. During 1969-70 a total 
of 210 adults were enrolled in the course. The average student achieved 
one full grade every 80 hours. 


5 Basic Education Coach Training Course 


Basic education uses individualized instruction using several "coaches" 
and one professional. Coaches are trained specifically for this task. 


6. Socanics Course 


This is a training course for teacher's aides, welfare worker aides, etc. 
During 1969-70, 40 adults completed this program. The training manual 
amounting to approximately 1000 pages will be completed for use anywhere 
in Canada by December 31, 1970. 


Te Entrepreneurial Course for Indians and Metis 


Work progressed satisfactorily on the design of a course for people who 
want to run their own business. The course will be conducted in the 
Fall of 1970. 
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LIFE SKILLS 


Adults frequently leave or lose their jobs for reasons other than 
lack of job skills. Others never get jobs even though they have 
certificates and skills to offer. Frequently, the real reasons for not 
getting or keeping jobs are that skills in solving problems are lacking 
in each area of life. 


To meet this need, Saskatchewan NewStart is developing a Life Skills 
course to provide disadvantaged adults with the knowledge and skills they 
need in the use of problem solving techniques in the solution of their 
own life problems. 


The course is a new invention and has attracted over 100 visitors, 
from various parts of United States and Canada, to Prince Albert to 
study the program. 


Through a planned sequence of experiences, adult students are 
encouraged and helped to implement a personal program of development in 
each of the following areas: 


al Developing Oneself and Others 


Learn to identify and develop personal strengths and abilities, 
resolve personal problems, contribute to group effectiveness 
and help others. 


2% Coping with Home and Family Responsibilities 


Identify and resolve family problems; plan and implement 
programs to improve family life. 


33 Using Leisure Time Purposefully 


Use free time for personal development and social benefit. 


4. Exercising Rights and Responsibilities in the Community 


Learn more about the community so that resources can be used 
effectively and for their intended purposes; what contributions 
one can make for the benefit of self and community; what one 
owes to the commmity as a responsible citizen and how to 
effectively participate in commmity activities. 


‘Ss Making Responsible Decisions for Work Future 


Learn about different occupations and opportunities, and having 
assessed own interests, aptitudes and abilities, choose a career 
goal and plan entry into it, so that through further training 
and experience, a more meaningful work life can be attained. 
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The Life Skills Lesson 


The Life Skills course provides practice in the application of 
knowledge to the solution of problems in a wide range of real and simu- 
lated life situations. The lesson plan gives direction to what the 
participants do to practice the life skill and thereby meet the skill 
objective of the lesson. The lesson plan contains specific and detailed 
descriptions of the five phases of the lesson: 


1. In the Stimulus phase participants become interested in a 
problem. 


2. During the Evocation phase they share their knowledge of 
the problem and identify the need for more information. 


3. In the Objective Enquiry phase participants obtain, study and 
relate new knowledge to the problems they have identified. As 
each lesson moves into the Objective Enquiry phase, the coach 
draws the attention of the participants to the unresolved 
questions raised and the disagreements discovered in the 
discussion. The coach then directs the participants to the 
relevant and useful information for resolving these differences. 


4, During the Application phase they practice the skill derived 
from the Skill Objective of the lesson. 


5. The Evaluation phase requires the participants to assess the 
effectiveness of the lesson, evaluate their own performance of 
the skill objective and assess their need for further study 
and practice. 


Group Process 


In the Life Skills course, a primary force to change behaviour is 
the behaviour-oriented helping group. It is effective when the members 
of the group have developed a strong sense of group support, trust and 
mutual interest in helping each other through the lessons which tend to 
focus on the problem areas of life. The group provides both acceptance 
and challenge and the achievement of balance between the two is essential. 
All acceptance makes everyone feel good, but improvement in skills and 
development of problem solving capabilities is stunted. If it is all 
challenge, people react defensively and become more set in their 
ineffective behaviour. 


Videotape Recording and Playback 


The group and coach are supplemented by the use of the very powerful 
videotape recording. No one can deny the testimony of the V.T.R. It 
speaks for itself with indisputable evidence. People see themselves as 
others see them, probably for the first time. The V.T.R. gives added force 
to the feedback which group members provide each other. 
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Evaluation 


It is always a difficult job to determine whether people have really 
changed their habits and if they have, why they did. It is essential that 
Saskatchewan NewStart assess whether the life skills course is really 
helping people. To do this evaluation the following methods are used: 


1. Observation - courses can be watched and heard from the observation 
room to see what impact each part of the course seems to have in 
the classroom. 


2. Interview - students and coaches are asked what they think and 
ec out various aspects of the course. 


3. Field Test. - the course is mm in various types of places to 
see if the kind of school facility makes a difference. 


4. Tests - personality and other tests are given to the students 
before, during, and after the course. 


5. Follow-up - the students are interviewed periodically after the 
course to see whether there has been any lasting change. 


Generally speaking, the research indicates that the students develop 
greater self-confidence and are more able to discuss their problems with 
others. Some people have made lasting changes in their habits. The research 
findings are used to improve the course and one of the major problems is to 
make the training increasingly oriented to giving the students real skills 
they can use competently outside the training centre. 


Redevelopment 


The lessons must be prepared in detail for use in other parts of Canada 
and, therefore, must be very self-explanatory. But they must also result 
in changes in the behaviour of the students. To make a lesson INTERESTING, 
provocative and educational, so that students become involved and want to 
change and do change, is very demanding. Perhaps it can't be done. But 
it is Saskatchewan NewStart's job to try. After each lesson is conducted it 
is revised if necessary. Sometimes the revision is Slight, but usually it 
involves a major rewrite and a decision to prepare the lesson in an 
entirely different manner. 


Life Skills Coach 


The Life Skills course used "coaches" as instructors. The coaches 
are given an intense training course of two months which provides experience 
with group process, various instructional techniques (questioning, role 
playing, lecturing), handling of the instructional equipment (projectors, 
videotape recorders, blackboard, audio recorders) and extensive practice 
using lessons of the Life Skills course with videotape recorder playback. 
When actually conducting the Life Skills course, the coaches are supervised 
and assisted by professional staff. 
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BASIC EDUCATION 


/ 


The Saskatchewan Department of Education issues an Adult Grade 10 
certificate which allows a person to enter various schemes for trade 
training and qualifies him academically for jobs for which Grade 10 is 
the minimum requirement. 


Dr. J. C. McIsaac, the Minister of Education for Saskatchewan, 
recently announced that a Saskatchewan Adult 12 certificate will be 
authorized in the near future. 


The chief objective of Saskatchewan NewStart in Basic Education is 
to develop a course which will qualify undereducated adults to get these 
certificates in half the time required by present courses. To achieve 
this objective, Saskatchewan NewStart is testing methods and materials 
with adults in three stages of training: 


1. From Grade 1 to about Grade 4 level, 
2. From Grade 5 level up to Adult 10, 


3. Adult 11 and 12 equivalency. 


Initial Teaching Alphabet 


There are only 44 sounds in the English language, but there are 
hundreds of different combinations of letters to spell the sounds. This 
is very confusing to the beginning reader. To simplify learning to read 
English the initial teaching alphabet was invented. Saskatchewan 
NewStart experimented with the alphabet and found it to be useful but 
that existing training materials were inadequate. Over 25% of adults 
in Northern Saskatchewan can't read and write, and it is necessary to 
develop a good course for them. Saskatchewan NewStart will experiment 
with audio-visual techniques of teaching i/t/a. Saskatchewan NewStart 
discovered that the transition from i/t/a to ordinary alphabet is quite 
easy for adults. 


Adult 10 


Self-teaching programmed instruction books were used during the 
year as the main source of work in the Adult 10 course. Additional 
materials included work books, traditional text books, and audio-visual 
aids of various kinds. 


These materials were arranged on two sequential flow charts to show 
the order in which individual students were to use the books and When 
they were to be tested. Depending on test results, trainees could skip 
certain sections or work on alternative materials. 


Some individuals were given an opportunity to work for five hours 
a day after the Life Skills course terminated at the end of September, 
double the previous time spent in Basic Education. The fact that they 
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used almost twice the time for one grade level progress than others 
indicates that doubling the time in Basic Education does not contribute 
to proportionally greater gains in educational level. The average time 
taken to complete one grade is 80 hours. 


To date, Adult 10 status has been attained by 53% of the trainees, 
although statistically 83% should be capable of reaching that goal, given 
enough time. 


Individually Prescribed Instruction 


Saskatchewan NewStart is developing a system of Individuaily 
Prescribed Instruction (IPI) for students for the Adult 10 program. The 
aims of Saskatchewan NewStart in using IPI are: 


1. To give students a truly individualized course by attending 
closely to individual learning difficulties and keeping a 
constant check on individual progress. 


2. To give students greater responsibility for their own develop- 
ment by letting them know their weaknesses at every stage and 
letting them help to plan their own programs. 


3. To use the most suitable methods, materials, and modes of 
learning for the target population. 


The IPI Process 


The purpose of IPI is to plan, provide, and conduct a battery of 
learning situations tailored to a student's characteristics as a 
learner. The process adapts instruction to the individual in an inte- 
grated scheme of evaluation, development, and training: 


1. In the first step, placement and diagnostic measures are used 
to determine the precise curriculum items a trainee knows or 
does not know. 


2. Both group and individual test results are subjected to item 
analysis to determine areas of difficulty that could be revised 
and improved. 


3. Staff discuss the results of placement measures individually 
with students and prescribe individual study programs. The 
objective is to provide for study of content that the student 
has never learned and review of what he has forgotten. 


4. Students then go to work on individual programs. 


5. Regular testing and prescription continues. The place and 
frequency of errors mist be analysed regularly to determine 
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causes and plan remedial action in the training materials 
and methods. 


Adult 12 


One-third of the trainees who qualify for Adult 10 certificates 
at Saskatchewan NewStart would like to study further, but they have 
neither the necessary background nor the time to tackle all the 
traditional subjects to reach the provincial Grade 12 Certificate. 


During the past year the Basic Education Division held exploratory 
talks with members of the Saskatchewan Department of Education to 
discuss the development of a curriculum leading to an Adult 12 or High 
School Equivalency Certificate, and the Corporation will collaborate 


with the Department in developing a program and a standard for this 
level. 
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SOCANICS 


Many professionals in school, welfare and other social agencies 
spend much time doing tasks of a non-professional nature. The employment 
of teachers' aides and social work aides, for instance, would permit the 
professionals to spend most of their time teaching, counselling, etc. 
Social Work Aides can bring many values to the effective practice of 
social work beyond those of efficiency. They could, for instance, extend 
the delivery of services by doing prevention and rehabilitation work in 
the poor neighbourhoods themselves. Those who speak an Indian language 
could also communicate with Indians more effectively. 


In the schools, teachers' aides can assist by giving drill exercises 
to small groups of students needing intensive work, preparing audio 
visual aids, helping in the library, supervising the gym, performing 
clerical tasks, etc. There are jobs in education, social work, recreation, 
health, etc. of enormous social value which aides can do here and now, and 
in which they can grow and progress. For the professional, it increases 
the possibility that he can play a role in program planning, administration, 
training and supervision. 


During 1969-70, Saskatchewan NewStart conducted courses for Teachers! 
Aides and Social Work Aides. It was noted that there were many similarities 
between these two courses. It was also apparent that other types of 
organizations such as recreation and health agencies could well employ 
aides. From this it was Suggested that there might exist a core of skills 
and knowledge common to the work of aides within all the social organizations. 
For instance, the skills and knowledge of a social work aide would be very 
valuable to a teacher's aide in making home contacts about children. If 
these skill and knowledge areas could be identified and formed into a single 
practical training course, the graduates would have more extensive knowledge 
and skills that they could use in a variety of situations. It could also 
represent an economy for the training program because one type of course, 
rather than two or three, would be conducted. The term "'Socanic" (skilled 
worker in social institutions) was coined for the job title. 


Saskatchewan NewStart pioneered the creation of teachers' aides jobs 
in Saskatchewan in 1968. Various schools in the province have indicated 
intentions to hire over 300 in 1970. 


Course Structure 
Ew GEUCTUEE) 
Topics in the course include; 


1. Services provided by education, welfare, recreation and other 
organizations; 


2. Nature of the problems of students, participants and clients, the 
services and programs of various agencies, how they were developed, 
how they meet the needs of people, and how they are provided. The 
structure and functioning of the service organizations is also 
dealt with. 


3. Methods of gathering and processing all relevant information 
necessary to identify the needs of the client and the employer. 
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Function and purpose of administrative rules; organization 
functioning. 


Preparation and delivery of oral and written reports. 


The role of the Socanic in understanding the problems of the 
people and how he helps within the organizational framework; 
public representation of the organization; uses of organiza- 
tional resources; confidentiality. 


Practice sessions in gathering information about the client, 
types of information required, filling out interview forms and 
interviewing. 


The skills required by the Socanic, including interviewing, 
typing, operation of audio visual equipment, preparation of 
audio visual aids, preparation of reports. 


Through role playing and group problem solving in simulated work 
situations, the student is provided with examples of real life situations 
and gets practice meeting these problems before he starts a job. On-the- 
job training is provided by local schools, welfare agencies, the Indian- 
Metis Friendship Centre, etc. For four of the 16 weeks of the course 

the students are placed in different job situations for training. 


The Socanics course, therefore, provides the Socanic with core know- 
ledge and skills which can be easily applied to a wide range of positions. 


Evaluation of Earlier Courses 


Saskatchewan NewStart has run two school aide courses and one social 
welfare aide course. The placement results after graduation are briefly 


as follows: 
School Aide - 34 Trainees Social Work Aide - 23 Trainees 
25 - Schools 2 - Provincial Welfare 
2 - Saskatchewan NewStart 5 - Saskatchewan NewStart 
1 - Sales Clerk 2 - Indian-Metis Friendship Centre 
1 - Nursing Clinic 4 - Psychiatric Ward Victoria Union Hosp. 
3 - Not Placed 1 - Alberta Correctional Institute 
2 - Course Dropouts 1 - Nursing Home 
tas 1 - Further Training (clerk-typist) 
34 5 - Not Placed 
_2 - Course Dropouts 
yx) 


It should be noted that out of a total of 57 trainees, 53 graduated. 
of these, 45 were initially placed in jobs, 36 are known to be employed in 
related work. 
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SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT COURSE 


A small business management course is being especially developed 
for people of Indian ancestry. The objective of the course is to train 
them in business management so they will be better equipped to start 
their own businesses or become managers of businesses owned by bands, 
co-operatives, or others. 


Need for this Course 


Most native people live in the northern parts of Canada's 
provinces. Traditionally, they lived by hunting and fishing. A 
crisis has now developed in the north. There are too few jobs for the 
rapidly expanding native population. The northern people are becoming 
poorer as traditional means of making a living are dwindling, yet the 
population is growing. 


Canada's north is now rapidly changing and this tends to create 
many new problems for the native inhabitants. Mineral resources are 
being developed and more Canadian and American tourists are going further 
into the northern regions for sportfishing and hunting. This means 
roads are being built to improve access, and what was once an advantage - 
isolation - is now a threat to the survival of the native population of 
the north. 


The development of the north in minerals, tourism, and roads is in 
one way a threat to the present inhabitants. However, it will mean new 
opportunities for employment as well as opportunities for small businesses 
to be started. In the past white people from the south have captured 
these developing small business opportunities. Native eople, in 
general, have not been prepared to start and manage their own small 
businesses, 


There are some native businesses which are in need of native 
managers but which are unable, at this time, to find qualified people. 
An example is a native owned tourist camp, presently under white 
Management. The band would like it managed by an Indian as soon as one 
with the required qualifications can be found. As qualified persons 
become available, they will likely find and develop new opportunities 
both on an individual and community basis. Thus, there is a need to 
train Native people in business management. 


Special Problems of the Native Businessman 


In the last few years, a mumber of business ventures have been 
tried by native people with varied degrees of success. Numerous inter- 
views with native leaders and government officials have indicated the 
following various factors were responsible for lack of success: 
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1. Educational level is very low. As a result, there are 
difficulties in communication in the English language. 


2. Lack of experience related to businesses. 


3. The kinship system, the tendency to community of possession 
has often depleted the resources of an enterprise. 


4. The failure to use funds wisely has frequently prevented good 
incomes from leading to business growth. 


None of the above problems are insurmountable. However, they point 
out that training must be well rounded. To this end, participants and 
their wives will study the previously outlined Life Skills and Basic 
Education courses before entering the Small Business Management Course. 


Why a New Course? 


Since existing courses can not fill the need, a new course adapted 
to the experiences and needs of the native population is being developed 
by Saskatchewan NewStart. 


What Kind of Material will be contained in the Course? 


The data required to develop such a course was seriously lacking, If 
a course was to be adapted to the population, it would have to reflect the 
Native person's experiences and environment. If business situations typical 
of their own communities were used they could better identify with these 
businesses and more readily grasp the principles of a business operation. 


To get a description of business situations native people could identify 
with case histories of businesses in the North were prepared. To obtain 
material for these case studies it was necessary to gather information on 
many communities including population, businesses, and possible business 
opportunities. This research was done during 1969-70 and the following out- 
line for the course prepared. The course will be taught beginning in 
September, 1970. 


SUBJECTS 


Basic Management 


Objective is to provide an understanding of how our business system 
operates and what jobs an owner/manager does in his business. It will 
familiarize the participant with the various organizations or groups which 
can provide useful assistance in advising owner/managers as to the conduct 
of their businesses. Course will include reviewing the usual organization 
and function of: chambers of commerce; trade associations; development 
councils and associations; and private, municipal, provincial and federal 
business advisory agencies. 
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Business Organization 


Objective is to explore the advantages and disadvantages of various 
ways of setting up a business (proprietorship, partnership, limited 
company or co-operative) . 


Marketing 


Objective is to examine the factors which an owner/manager must 
take into account if he is to develop and implement a realistic sales 
program. Subjects to be covered will include determining customer needs, 
pricing, buying, channels of distribution, advertising, sales promotion, 
personal selling and servicing what is sold. 


Personnel 


Objective is to provide participants with the approaches and 
attitudes towards staff which will enable an owner/manager to obtain their 
effective, conscientious, and loyal support. Course will include assessing 
actual staff needs; attracting good employees; working conditions; job 
satisfactions; security and financial incentives; training; supervising; 
assessing and union relations. 


Technical Operations (Production) 


Objective is to provide skills that can be applied to the technical 
side of a business, i.e., determining what operations need to be per- 
formed; assessing the adequacy of present methods; evaluating alternative 
procedures in the light of financial and market conditions; and developing 
means for measuring progress. Applications of this approach will be 
illustrated in the following areas: work scheduling, utilization of 
facilities, production and quality control, maintenance, and shipping. 


Accounting and Finance 


Basic objectives are (1) to develop an understanding of the funda- 
mentals of accounting, and the ways in which an owner/manager can use 
appropriate accounting records in the profitable management of a small 
business, and (2) to examine the most useful sources of capital and 
credit for small business. Subjects to be covered will include cash 
control; management of inventories, receivables and fixed assets; 
budgeting; cost control; taxes; determining profitability; financial 
safequards; and source of funds. 


Effective Presentation 


Objective is to assist participants to improve their ability to 
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present ideas at informal meetings, committee sessions, luncheons, or 
other similar occasions. Course will cover the steps to be taken in 
preparing effective presentations and conducting meetings. One or two 
speaking engagements will be arranged during the course. 


Personal Finances 


Objective is to assist students learn to separate their personal 
finances from their business finances. Subjects covered will include 
family budgeting; consumer credit; personal insurance, and estate planning. 


Starting a Business 


Objective is to review the steps to be taken in sequence in select- 
ing type and place of business; staffing; purchasing; marketing and 
financing. 


The course will be taught using the case study method which is 
widely used in teaching business administration. The case method uses 
actual situations faced by businesses to help the participants identify 
business problems, how they developed and how they could be remedied. 

It will help provide information, but also develop judgement and problem 
solving skills. 


In addition, each course participant will plan and budget for a 
small business of his choice. This will serve as a review of the course, 
a test of what has been learned, and an opportunity to practice some of 
the new knowledge and skills. 
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SOME OTHER PROJECTS THAT NEED TO BE DEVELOPED 


The present projects of Saskatchewan NewStart are important and 
greatly needed, but there are other programs that should be developed. 
These include: 


1 


Fluency First 


A course for adults who are illiterate and do not speak 
English well enough to learn to read efficiently. This course 
would be developed to meet the needs of those whose native 
language is Indian or French. 


Life Skills for Illiterates 
mare oki tts ror Illiterates. 


Over 25% of the adult population of the Northern Prairies is 
illiterate and needs Life Skills training at the same time as 
Fluency and Basic Education. 


Head Start 


A program for the mental, academic and social training of pre- 
school children from poor areas to bring them to the same stage 
of development as children coming from middle class homes. 


Ghetto as a Manning Depot 


The use of existing human and social development services to 
be applied in an integrated and intensive way in a slum to 
convert it to a transition centre for people coming from areas 
of rural poverty to cities. 


Communi ty Development and Leadership Skills 


A battery of programs to increase the acumen and competence 
of commmities to use and build on the resources they have or 
that are available to them. 
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NEWSTART ORGANIZATION AND FACILITIES 


To carry out its mission, Saskatchewan NewStart has the following 


resources : 


a 


Project Formulation Organization 


Staff includes professionals in agriculture, anthropology, commerce, 
economics, education, engineering, law, mathematics, psychology, 
social work and sociology. They are engaged in project formulation, 
including the preparation of methods and materials based upon inter- 
disciplinary models and the development of methods of evaluating the 
projects. Designs for implementation are specific and include 
original multi-media (film, video tape, slide, etc.) presentations 
to increase effectiveness. 


Project Development Centre 


a. Offices for project and course designers, writers, researchers, 
etc. who develop the projects and the methods of evaluating them. 


b. Audio-visual laboratory to make film, photo, art work, displays, 
videotape, sound-slide, and other forms of visual aids. 


c. A library with approximately 5,000 books and other documents. 


Project Testing Organization 


Saskatchewan NewStart has a project testing organization capable of 
conducting training and other projects both within the laboratory and 
in operational testing situations. By the end of the year this group 
will have tested its courses on several hundred adults. 


Project Testing Centres 


The training laboratory is the best equipped centre of its kind in 
Western Canada. It has a capacity for 100 adult students. The 
training space comprises five conference rooms equipped with folding 
doors which permit subdivision into 11 seminar rooms. Three of the 
conference rooms are also equipped with one-way mirrors which allow 
observation for research and supervision. 


Video-tape recording and playback is available to all rooms for the 
use of adult students to practice skills (e.g. applying for a job), 
to critique their own skills, and to gain insight into their own 
attitudes. 


Conference and seminar rooms are equipped with trapezoidal tables 
permitting a number of configurations depending on the requirements 
of the teaching-learning process at any time. 


A field test centre has also been established in old, drab and 
makeshift quarters to test the impact of the surroundings on the 
program. 
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NEWSTART IN PRINCE ALBERT 


Saskatchewan NewStart, a million dollar industry employing 79 
staff and up to 100 students, is important to Prince Albert, and its 
closure would have a serious effect on the retail sales, housing and 
other markets. Fifty seven of the staff are the only, or the chief 
source of, income for their households (the remaining 22 are married 
women who contribute to the family income). Of the 57, 16 own homes 
in Prince Albert and 41 rent. Important as NewStart is to Prince 
Albert, the city is very important to NewStart. The City and area 
has a plentiful supply of disadvantaged individuals and groups. It 
has been estimated that there are 13,000 Indians and Metis in the 
immediate Prince Albert area, with only 10% employed. Prince Albert 
is a manning depot for many, very poor people coming from Northern 
Saskatchewan and, therefore, presents opportunities to develop methods 
of helping such people survive in the city. 


Prince Albert is within easy commuting distance of the Meadow 
Lake special development area, has regular air connections with other 
special development areas (such as The Pas), and is centrally located 
for many projects of the Department of Regional Economic Expansion. 
Prince Albert is also within easy commuting distance of the University 
of Saskatchewan, thus permitting frequent use of university staff and 
facilities. 


Finally, Prince Albert is a city of almost 30,000 people and 
while not a mecca for professionals, is a city that many have found 
attractive. 


DEATH AT AN EARLY AGE? 


The Corporation receives its income from the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion which was committed to the funding arrange- 
ments for four or five years from August, 1967, when the Corporation 
was created. 
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DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 


Mr. D. S. Conger Executive Director 
and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 


Mr. A. J. Friesen Director 
Mr. A. F. Gallerneault Director 
Mr. E. A. Rawlinson Director 
Mr. J. W. Steuart Director 


Mr. J. R. Fafard B. Comm, C.A. Secretary-Treasurer 
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BRIEF SUBMITTED BY 


PRINCE ALBERT WORK TRAINING PROGRAM 
Tuesday, August 18tb, 1970, 


The Prince Albert Work Training Program came into legal existence 
in December of 1966, being incorporated under the Societies Act of 
saskatchewan as a benevolent, non-profit organization. The date of 
Lncorporation was December 8th, 1966. The Training Centre at the 
-rince Albert Air Port was opened for training on January 9, 1967. 
>URPOSE AND OBJECTIVES: 

The Basic Skills Development Program carried out by the Prince 
\lbert Work Training Program is designed to serve as a transition 
etween the world of idleness and the world of work. The objectives 
ure to provide the training facilitis and the development of skills 
“or those who are unable to meet the standards and entrance require= 
ments of other training programs. The Basic Skills Development Program 
-§ designed to help persons who are mentally and physically capable of 
leveloping their skills to become employable and employed members of 
she community. This includes the development of social skills as well 
iS manual skills. The program is designed to provide educational 
ip=grading, employment conditioning and social development for those 
Iho are unable to find or hold employment because of the lack of these 
kills. 

STANDARDS AND LEVEL OF TRAINING: 

The standards set for the up=grading portion of the training are 
he same as the standards set for other upegrading courses and the 
icademic goal of the program is set at reaching the vocational grade 
‘ight level. Where social development is not required, the academic 
foal is set at the grade six level and the trainees are encouraged 
O continue their studies through the regular up=grading system. A 
igh degree of flexibility must be maintained if the program is to 
leet the needs of each individual and allow him to develop to his full 
otential. 

The standards set for the work activities of the program are the 
ame as the standards set by employers and it is hoped that exposure 
Oo this kind of employment conditioning will make it possible for 
he trainees to be successful in any employment situation that may 
€ available at the completion of training. Basic trade skills in 
arpentry are presently being taught in the work shop and by using 


ommunity resources it is hoped that the work activities can be 
| 
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diversified and that those having no aptitude or desire for carpentry 
may be able to work in a trade that is more acceptable to theme 

Social development is built in to all areas of training and 
starts in the classroom, is continued in the work activities and in 
special classes and activities planned by the trainees. Group dis= 
cussions are held and films are shown as well as having members of 
the business and professional community attend as guest speakers at 
the training centre. Supporting services in the field of family 
counselling is provided by the professional staff of the Prince 
Albert Social Service Centre. 

ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE: 

The Prince Albert Work Training Program is administered by a 
Board of Directors made up of business and professional men of the 
community of Prince Albert. The Board of Directors are responsible 
to the Sask. Department of Welfare for the efficient operation of the 
program. The Board of Directors have the authority to hire a manager 
to supervise the operation of the program and any additional staff 
that may be required to carry out the aims and objectives of the 
program in an efficient manner. The Manager of the Work Training 
Program is responsible to the Board of Directors for the successful 
operation of the program and reports to the Board on a regular basis. 
All other staff members report to the Manager and if urgent matters 
arise, the Manager will contact the Board of Directors. 

SELECTION OF TRAINEES: 

The selection of trainees takes place initially at a case con= 
ference held at the Social Service Centre. The Manager of the Work 
Training Program attends these conferences and has the opportunity to 
reject any referrals that do not appear to be suitable candidatés 
for the program. In some cases the Social Workers have discussed 
the Work Training Program with the prospective candidate and report 
on the reaction and attitude of the candidate toward the program and 
self improvement generally. In other cases this has to be done after 
the candidate has been selected for training. Everyone being accepte 
for training must visit the training centre and be interviewed by the 
Manager and Teacher. At this time the rules, regulations and expecta 
tions of the program are clearly outlined to the trainee and they hav 
the opportunity to accept or reject the program. All married men mus 


be accompanied by their wives when coming for their interview. This 
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done so that their wives are knowledgeable of the program and are aware 


of the expectations of the program. All candidates for training are 


accepted on a four to eight week assessment. At the end of the assesse 
ment period the candidate is called in and his performance and progress 
discussed with him. If proper attitude and progress has been demon- 


strated during the assessment period the candidate is then enrolled 


in the program. 
DETAILS OF PROGRAM: 


The project is designed to use supervised work activity and formal 


|instruction to improve work habits and self confidence of trainees; 
to upgrade their education and provide them with some basic skills. 


|The time allotted for training is divided equally between the class= 


room and the work activities. The activities of the work shop are 


geared to support the classroom activities. Those who are learning 


fractions in the classroom are given an opportunity to make practical 


application of this knowledge by doing measurements in the work shop. 


This is one of many ways that the work activities offer practical 
|Support to the classroom activities. The Basic Skills Development 
Program is designed as an all male programe No females have been 
enrolled in the classroom or taken part in the work shop activities. 
‘Three females have entered the program as typists in the office. 

‘This was done to give them some practical experience after graduating 
“from business college in an effort to assist them in finding employ-— 
‘ment. Thirty-nine male trainees have been enrolled in the program 
since training began in January of 1967. Twenty-six of these have 
ibeen of Indian ancestry and two have been Treaty Indians. Many of 

the trainees have been in the twenty-five to forty-five age range and 
lave families of from four to twelve children. The average grade 

| Hevel of those enrolled in the program is grade three, and six were 
‘completely illiterate when entering the program. Of the six who 

‘were illiterate, four were successful in the up-grading class and 

two were note. The average achievement for each ten month term of 
‘training has been two grade levels, with some advancing much more 
‘quickly. 

SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENT: 

| The total number of trainees enrolled in the program since training 
‘began is thirty-nine male and three female trainees. There has been 
fifteen dropouts from the program, some after several months training 
‘and some shortly after enrolment. Fourteeen trainees have completed 


\training and have been placed in employment. Five have completed the 
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training course at Work Training and have gone on to further training 
Four trainees have been suspended because of improper attitudes and 
unsatisfactory progress and three will be returning to the program in 
September to complete their training. There have been several out- 
standing successes since the program began. One young man was enroll 
in the program at the age of eighteen. He had some serious emotional 
problems at the beginning of his training and at one time attempted 
to commit suicide. The attempt was unsuccessful, however he did lose 
partial use of his left hand as a result of the gunshot wound. He 
was given the responsibility for the janitorial work at the training 
centre after his recovery and was later placed in an employment asses 
ment position at one of the local hospitals. He was taken on permane 
staff in the housekeeping department of the hospital in May of 1969 
and has proven to be a very good employee. Having completed one full 
year of employment it would appear that this is a successful placemer 
In January of 1968 a man of thirty-eight was enrolled in the program. 
He attended Work Training until June and was placed in temporary 
employment for the summer months and was brought back to the program 
in October. A serious drinking problem existed with this man and 

it became necessary to send him to the Bureau on Alcoholism in 
Saskatoon. He responded well to the treatment at the Bureau and 
returned to Work Training when his treatment was completed. He has 
done very well since that time. He completed his up-grading to the 
vocational grade ten level and has been employed at the Provincial 
Correctional Institute for the past eleven months. There is a 
possibility that he may be taken on permanent staff. From the begin- 
ning of training up to the present time the Work Training Program 
has proven to be forty-five percent effective. This is without 
taking into consideration the dropouts who have found employment for 
themselves and who have been self supporting ever since. 

The Board of Directors and staff of the Work Training Program at 
confident that this type of training will become more effective as 
the program continues to be developed. It is firmly believed by all 
that The Prince Albert’ Work Training Program is filling a need in an 


area where the need is great. 


J. Byars, Ch man, 
Prince Albert Work Training Programe 
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La Société St-Vincent de Paul du Canada (The St. Vincent de Paul Society 
of Canada): Honourable Judge Gérard Lemay, President. 

Le Conseil des Oeuvres et du Bien-Etre du Québec (COBEQ): Mr. Léon 
Cantin, General Director; Mr. Henri-Paul Chaput, Director, Social 
Planning; Mr. Jacques C. Boulet, President; Mr. Gérald Harvey, 
Deputy Minister, Social Welfare Department (Quebec). 

Mr. Gary Quart-Ouellet. 

Le Conseil du Travail du Québec: Mr. M. Légaré. 
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Laurent Drolet. 

Le Secrétariat Social de St-Roch: Mgr Raymond Lavoie, Director; Mr. Paul 
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APPENDICES: 
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bec (COBEQ). 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll MecGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 


Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 
Deputy Chairman) ; 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 


In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, August 31, 1970 
Quebec City, Committee 
Room, Parliament Building 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman), Eudes, Fergusson, 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand and Quart—(8). 


Also present: The Honourable Senator J acques Flynn, Leader of the Oppo- 
sition in the Senate. 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
La Société St-Vincent de Paul du Canada 


(The St. Vincent de Paul Society of Canada): 
Honourable Judge Gérard Lemay, President. 


Le Conseil des Oeuvres et du Bien-Etre du Québec (COBEQ): 
Mr. Léon Cantin, General Director; 
Mr. Henri-Paul Chaput, Director, Social Planning; 
Mr. Jacques C. Boulet, President; 


Mr. Gérald Harvey, Deputy Minister, Social Welfare Department 
(Quebec). 


Mr. Gary Quart-Ouellet 
Le Conseil du Travail du Québec: 
Mr. M. Légaré. 


At 12.40 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 7.30 p.m. in the St. Roch 
Parish Hall. 


At 7.45 p.m. the meeting of the Committee was called to order. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman); Eudes, Fergusson, 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand and Quart—(8). 
In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 


The following witnesses were head: 
Le comité des citoyens de V’aire 10 
(A Local Citizen Committee) : 
Mr. Laurent Drolet. 
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Le Secrétariat social de St-Roch: 
Mgr Raymond Lavoie, Director; 
Mr. Paul Lecours; 
Mr. Eugéne Mailhot; 
Mrs. Marie Murphy; 
Mr. Germain Bender; 
Mr. Pierre Paré. 
The following briefs were ordered to be printed as Appendices to these 
proceedings: 
Appendix “A”—Brief submitted by Le Conseil des Oeuvres et du Bien- 
Etre du Québec (COBEQ) 
Appendix “B”—A short statement prepared by Mgr Raymond Lavoie on 
behalf of Le Secrétariat Social de St-Roch. 
At 9.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned. 


ATTEST: 


Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


August 31, 1970, 
Quebec City, Quebec. 


Senator Edgar Fournier (Deputy Chairman) 
1 the Chair. 


Translation] 


Now I would like to call the Committee to 
rder, and I would like to make a few brief 
marks to you for those who are perhaps not 
sry well acquainted with the Committee and 
xr the Committee members too—to all mem- 
ers of th Committee. We are in our closing 
age, since it is our final itinerary on the 
gad after eighteen months’ work. 


We have studied all aspects of poverty in 
anada, concentrating especially on a general 
vey. The Committee has realized that pov- 
tty is more pronounced in some places than 
1 others. For the time being the Committee 
not providing any solution to the problem. 
-is more like a Research Committee interest- 
1 in the source of the problem and that is 
hy we are here today in the beautiful city of 
uebec where we want to listen to you, make 
note of your problems and examine them, 
ad you may rest assured that the examina- 
on will be quite lengthy. We are going to 
udy all the notes over the next few months. 
he Committee will study your recommenda- 
ons carefully, and the contributions you 
ake will be greatly appreciated by every- 
ne. If I wanted to review all the work the 
ommittee has done over the past eighteen 
ionths, it would be much too long and would 
srhaps probably be a repetition of words 
iat have been spoken in many places. 


We have the pleasure this morning of 
aving in our midst Mr. André Harvey, 
ember of Parliament for Chauveau, who 
presents the government of the Province of 
uebec and the Honourable Claude Caston- 
Jay, Minister of Social Welfare. So, Mr. 
arvey, on behalf of our Committee, we bid 
ou welcome. We are proud to have you 
nongst us. We realize that you are a very 
Isy young politician, as are all the others 
0, and we do not want to cause you to lose 


more time than necessary. Therefore, I call 
upon you, Mr. Harvey, to speak. 


Mr. André Harvey, Member of Parliament 
for Chauveau: Mr. Chairman, as a Member of 
Parliament and of the government, as the 
Chairman has just pointed out to you, it gives 
me pleasure to welcome you most cordially to 
these sittings which are to come to an end in 
“la belle province” and, for the first time, as I 
was mentioning to your Chairman a little 
while ago, these sittings are being conducted 
in French. Well, as a federalist, I am glad of 
it. 

This meeting of the Committee, which is 
being held in Quebec, must of necessity be 
acclaimed by persons in authority. I apologize 
for myself and for them for not having found 
better under the circumstances, but it is an 
honour for me to have accepted on behalf of 
the government to welcome you. The Honour- 
able Speaker of the House, Mr. Jean-Marie 
Lavoie, is himself detained in a Parliamen- 
tary Committee in Ottawa. So that, then, is 
why we have to travel, sometimes to Ottawa, 
sometimes to Quebec, to exchange views and 
to work for the greater well-being of the 
Canadian population. 


I hope that, technically speaking, you have 
all you need to work with and so obviously— 
we notice that there are some lady senators 
around this table and, well, we have to 
extend a welcome to each of them. I am 
delighted to see that these ladies are interest- 
ed in the problem of poverty and they proba- 
bly also devote special attention to the Pro- 
duction and Consumer Information Bureau 
and even to the Department of Consumer 
Affairs as well, and I know that the ladies are 
thoroughly acquainted with that field. We are 
glad, too, to see that you are also surrounded 
by experienced and veteran senators, some of 
whom I know moreover—the one on my right 
in particular—quite close to Chauveau—and I 
am not saying that out of Chauvinism. I 
notice here on my right Mr. Jacques Flynn. 
Again, I wish you all an excellent day and I 
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hope that those who are heard today enjoy 
the pleasure and privilege of having as firm a 
belief as I do in the worth of this function 
and of this senatorial committee. I think that 
is all. Good-day and welcome to Quebec. 


The Vice-Chairman: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Harvey. We shall be thinking of you 
during the day, and we ask you to express 
our most sincere regards to Mr. Castonguay. 


Mr. Harvey: Thank you very much. 


The Vice-Chairman: Gentlemen, members 
of the Committee, we have the pleasure this 
morning of being summoned for the second 
phase of the programme. The Honourable 
Senator Jacques Flynn, as promised, has tra- 
velled out during his well-deserved and well- 
employed vacation to come and join us and 
we hope, too, in a few minutes from now, to 
have the honour of welcoming the Deputy 
Speaker of the Senate, the Honourable Sena- 
tor Bourget. 


We now have on hand the three representa- 
tives of the three committees we are to see 
this morning, and we are going to begin with 
the committee from the St-Vincent-de-Paul 
Welfare Association of Canada in the person 
of its President, Mr. Gérard Lemay, who is 
here. Mr. Lemay. 


Judge Gérard Lemay, President of the St- 
Vincent-de-Paul Association: Mr. Chairman, 
Honourable Senators, in the first place, I apo- 
logize as I believe there has been a misun- 
derstanding. We had asked—and obviously, 
everything is probably due to the Post Office 
and the delays everyone is experiencing, but 
we had asked that this brief not be presented 
at this sitting, for the following two reasons. 
The St-Vincent-de-Paul Association has two 
chief characteristics: first, it is a voluntary 
organization which has no permanent 
employees at its disposal; and second, it is a 
national association and, being national, it 
also has cells in the other provinces, espe- 
cially in Ontario, in the Canadian West, and 
also in the East, in the Maritimes. Evidently, 
in view of this special aspect, this bi-ethnic 
aspect of the cultural Association, we wanted 
to present our brief in both languages. 


Unfortunately, at this time, our brief is 
complete in one language only—French—and 
in all respect for our English-language collea- 
gues who, moreover, ought to be present 
when our brief submitted, we would ask, 
Wwe repeat the request we made, that is, in 
another sitting, either in Quebec or Mont- 
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real—and/or obviously, perhaps in Ottawa— 
only, we would prefer this brief to be submit 
ted in Montreal, if it were not possible for i 
to be heard in Quebec. This morning, I have 
none of my colleagues with me, and I woul 
feel very uncomfortable speaking on behalf o: 
the national Association without havin; 
beside me at least one representative fron 
other groups of the heirs of this great country 
of Canada, so I thank you. 


The Vice-Chairman: Judge Lemay, I do no 
have permission to answer your questior 
directly. I think our programme is going tc 
require that we hold our final sitting ix 
Ottawa early in the new session, which wil 
perhaps be in October, and, if my memory 
now serves me well, I believe we already 
have a dozen briefs. To get back to Montreal 
or Quebec, I am not the authority who can 
say that...,but I believe I can say on behalf of 
the Committee that if you want to come tc 
Ottawa, you will be accepted because yot 
have a subject which is most interesting and 
covers almost all of Canada in its entirety. 
and I believe that St-Vincent-de-Paul. . .we 
are all familiar with it, we have heard tell a 
great deal about the work you are doing, and 
your brief will certainly be a contribution. ] 
congratulate you for all the efforts you are 
making to prepare a brief in English, because 
most of the Committee members are English- 
speaking. Some speak and understand French 
I believe your efforts will be appreciated. 
Members of the Committee, do you age 
with my suggestion. 


The Vice-Chairman Fournier: So someone 
will contact you in the very near future. 


Judge Lemay: Quebec is our first choice, 
but we will be able to go to Ottawa, because 
for us it is more a question of bringing people 
there. We are obliged to pay the expenses 
because we have to operate with the mini- 
mum of cost and the maximum of service. If 
it was possible for us to be spared that 
expense, we would be very happy. So, thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Fournier. Thank 
you very much. 


The Vice-Chairman: I am informed that the 
members of the Committee who were to sit at 
ten o’clock, those who were to present the 
brief, have not arrived, so if you like, we will 
take a few minutes’ break while waiting for 
the Committee’s spokesman to arrive. He is 
Mr. Léon Cantin who will be here at about a 
quarter past ten. That’s all right then. I shall 
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epeat in English what I have just said in 
'rench. 

Text] 

Senator Hastings: I was wondering, Mr. 
hairman, if we could discuss with the previ- 
us witness the work and organization of the 
t. Vincent de Paul Society for the next 
wenty minutes. I understood him to say that 
e would be willing to discuss that with us. 


The Deputy Chairman: Not the contents of 
1e brief, but he could explain the organiza- 
on in general terms and the work. 


Senator Hastings: I would like to know 
lore about the organization. 


The Deputy Chairman: I have just talked to 
is Honour privately here, and he has said he 
aS No objection to having a discussion with 
ju about the organization as a whole with- 
it going into details. 


Translation] 


Senator Quart: Personally, I am thoroughly 
mversant with your work in Quebec. Now, 
ke Senator Hastings, it is of great interest to 
sand I am familiar with it personally, only I 
ould very much like to know how many 
embers you have outside in the other 
ovinces. 


Judge Lemay: With pleasure. We have 
out 6,000 members in the country, the 
eat majority of them, that is to say, the 
ajority is in the province of Quebec, with 
ry many in Ontario, several cells in the 
aritimes—that is, in Halifax—and some in 
e West too, in Vancouver. In the other 
ovinces, unfortunately, we do not have any 
t. We hope to have some. We hope there 
ill be some cells there eventually. 


It is a voluntary association planned, obvi- 
sly, on more or less the following lines: It is 
\ international association in which 107 units 
rticipate around the world. Insofar as 
nada is concerned—to take as an example 
e Province of Quebec—it has a conference in 
nost every urban parish in Quebec. Those 
nferences are grouped into a territory or 
to one sector in individual councils. Those 
me individual councils are themselves 
duped into one central council, a diocesan 
uncil, and—still taking the example of Que- 
¢—there is in Quebec itself a central coun- 
which combines 10 individual councils, 
tluding, naturally, the individual councils of 
2 cities of Quebec and Lévis and of Céte de 
aupré. Those individual councils them- 
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selves comprise groups of parochial confer- 
ences. 


But at this point it is as well to say that the 
sole resources are those that come from 
public charity alone. We do not appear in any 
federal or provincial budget. The only contri- 
bution we receive is one that varies from 
$2,000 to $4,000 and, in recent years, to $6,000 
a year to enable us to maintain a permanent 
secretariat. Once again, it is voluntary 
everywhere from the top to the bottom of the 
scale. 


Now, the budgets we spend, according to 
the conferences that report to us—of course, 
there I am speaking merely of the monetary 
aspect—vary between one and a quarter and 
one and a half million a year. Obviously, it is 
money that comes from public charity and 
which necessarily returns to the most needy 
in our parishes or of our citizens. Moreover, 
apart from that, apart from that purely 
material aspect, there is a whole gamut of 
services which obviously range from the 
drop-in centre for young people to the 
rehabilitation centres for ex-convicts, which 
the Association itself runs in the large cen- 
tres: in Quebec, Montreal and Toronto. It also 
has several warehouses, several centres, if 
you like, where it takes in merchandise, 
clothing, wardrobes and anything else that it 
receives and gives out again. Insofar as 
Quebec is concerned, we don’t sell back; we 
don’t sell back what we receive. The mer- 
chandise is continually coming in and going 
out again. 


Senator Quart: Personally, I know full well 
how the St-Vincent-de-Paul associations 
work. 


Senator Jacques Flynn: You mentioned that 
they work primarily within the parishes. 


Judge Lemay: Yes. 


Senator Flynn: There are a few exceptions. 
I feel bound to mention that the Bar has a 
conference. 


Judge Lemay: That’s right. 


Senator Flynn: The Bar has a St-Vincent- 
de-Paul conference and, naturally, preference 
is going to be given if by chance there are 
any members of the Bar who are in need, but 
it is rather a rare occurrence... 


Judge Lemay: That is quite correct, and I 
am very happy to call attention to the Bar 
conference. 
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The Vice Chairman: Is it possible for mem- 
bers of the Bar to be in need? 


Senator Flynn: Yes. It does happen. 


Judge Lemay: Apart from that, there are 
some civil employees that have a conference, 
the civic employees. You also have the recent 
St-Vincent organization at the school almon- 
ers’ level. It is a new organization which, 
through the school almoners, helps young 
people in school who do not have what is 
necessary to clothe and feed themselves. 
People would be amazed to see the very large 
number of children who leave home hungry 
in the morning and return home hungry in 
the evening. 


The Vice Chairman: Judge Lemay, can you 
tell us how many families you assist or help 
during a year. Does it amount to several 
thousand, in the first place? 


Judge Lemay: Several thousand. It is quite 
difficult to give a figure that would be exact 
and would reflect the situation. It is really 
difficult. Take, for instance, here, the western 
part of Quebec. Evidently, the number of 
families during the winter may be about 400 
to 500, and they are families we visit and 
help in a single sector of the city here in 
Quebec. As for giving an exact figure that is 
realistic, I will admit frankly again that I am 
rather at a loss, but it is very large. 


The Vice Chairman: It is very large. 


Senator Quart: If I understand properly, 
your main source of income is at the church 
doors. 


Judge Lemay: At the church doors as it 
used to be done, as it used to be done a 
century ago. St-Vincent-de-Paul is synony- 
sometimes receive gifts from societies and 
mous with public charity. However, we do 
organizations, but that is very unusual. 


Senator Quart: How much from the United 
Appeal? 


Judge Lemay: No, we don’t get anything 
from it. It must be said, however, that all our 
members are leading canvassers in every 
parish; all our members are convassers for 
the United Appeal. We work together with 
them; we cooperate with them; but we 
receive nothing from them. It is different in 
Montreal. 'There, part of the budget is provid- 
ed by the United Appeal. I think the same 
thing applies in Trois-Riviéres and, if I am 
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not mistaken, in St-Jean too; but apart from 
those three exceptions, the Association does 
not appear in any budget. 


Senator Quart: I congratulate you in any 
case. 


Judge Lemay: You know, there is no need 
to worry. A person receives much more than 
he gives when he belongs to the St-Vincent- 
de-Paul Association. 


Senator Hastings: Do you know if there is a 
central council in Alberta? 


Judge Lemay: No, no. Only, we would 
like—we have some funds, and we very much 
hope it will not be long before the Association 
starts up its activities over there. 


Senator Quart: With Senator McCormick as 
President. 


Judge Lemay: I would be very happy—i 
there are any other questions of general 
interest, I would be very happy to answe1 
them. 


Senator Eudes: The families you help, are 
they families that receive social benefits? 


Judge Lemay: There again, you know, one 
thing should be realized; namely, that a very 
great number of people do not receive all the 
allowances or benefits to which they are enti 
tled. Many people are badly informed and 
when that happens, our contribution consists 
primarily in getting something for them, in 
acting as a go-between, if you like, betweer 
the governmental agencies, and in acting as ¢ 
go-between for those poor people who are not 
able to make application themselves. That i: 
the service aspect, and those people, natural. 
ly, call for a substantial contribution on the 
part of the Association members. In mos! 
cases, moreover, we see to it that those wh« 
receive certain allowances can, if need be 
obtain extra allowances to which they migh' 
be entitled under the circumstances. If that i 
not enough, well, my goodness, then in a gooc 
many cases what happens is that we add < 
supplement, a money supplement, or else w 
turn our attention, for instance, to trying t 
find employment for the persons concerned 01 
attempting to come to their aid in some wa) 
or other. We go where the need is greates 
and we try to do our best. We are only ordi 
nary people; we only do ordinary things ir 
the most ordinary way in the world; and al 
that, obviously, while trying to do the utmos 
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possible in the best place possible. We are the 
voice of the under-privileged. 


Senator Eudes: In other words, you prac- 
tise charity in the most traditional meaning of 
the word. 


Judge Lemay: That’s right. 


Senator Eudes: That is still a necessity and 
will probably remain a necessity even after 
the Committee’s report. 


Judge Lemay: It is indeed my opinion. The 
question was asked on the radio the other 
Jay: “If today, with all the social assistance 
wailable, do you think St-Vincent-de-Paul is 
still a necessity?” I was caught somewhat 
unawares, but I could not held but think of 
ny training, and I said: “Well, assistance, if it 
zomes from the State, can only come from a 
aw and, well, laws, after a good few years I 
jlon’t know of many fiexible enough to be 
able to meet all needs. Furthermore, even if 
here is a perfect law, well, at the level of 
listribution, there too, it is still human, and 
here you have yet another obstacle prevent- 
ng this help from being adequate—right at 
hese two levels, those of the law and of 
listribution, you have no imperfections— 
vell, at the recipient level, there will always 
ye imperfections, evidently, also because it is 
lighly improbable that the money paid or the 
srants given are spent as they ought to be, 
or as long as it is done as in the parable of 
he talents and for as long as what used to be 
‘alled the deadly sins still exist. 


_ The Vice Chairman: Are you satisfied with 
he answers you have been given? 


Senator Hastings: I cannot speak in French, 
oI am going to ask my question in English. 


Text] 


I will address my question in English, if I 
ould. You distribute goods and services to 
he poor? 


Mr. Lemay: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: Do you encourage the 
oor to help themselves? Do you have any 
rograms by which the poor are 
neouraged—to organize—to help themselves? 


Mr. Lemay: We don’t have as a general rule 
tut we have for instance where we organ- 
ted five years ago the first half-way house in 
luebec according to the trend left by Father 
ibby in Windsor, and we have managed to 
ell the public the idea that it was the 
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responsibility of everybody to help them to 
help themselves. We are operating here in 
Quebec a half-way house. We gather the per- 
sons which we believe are in the way of 
wishing or willing to help themselves and we 
furnish them shelter. 


We furnish them a home where there is 
some warmth—warmth they have been 
deprived of in most instances. We find work 
for them and we promote their education with 
the existing facilities and we also have, 
through that house we have small industries 
such as upholstering industries which is oper- 
ated by the ex-prisoners themselves. 


This is a very good school although for 
those who do not have any trade you see. The 
operation itself is divided in two. The school 
and the business is rather a paying one. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Hastings, 
are you satisfied with the answer you’ve got? 


[Translation] 
Thank you, Mr. Justice. 


Gentlemen, members of the committee, we 
are going to move on to the second section, to 
the second brief to be presented this morn- 
ing, from the Welfare Council of Quebec, 
which is known as COBEQ, and the brief will 
be presented not by Mr. Léon Cantin, as 
indicated in the program, but by Mr. Henri- 
Paul Chaput, Director of the Planning 
Department of the Section of Family Affairs. 
I beg your pardon, I am now told that Mr. 
Cantin has arrived. 


Mr. Cantin, I must tell you to begin with 
that you are not usually required to reread 
your brief from beginning to end, because the 
members of the Committee have already 
made a study of it. What we do ask is that 
you give an oral presentation of the general 
outline of your brief, the arguments you sup- 
port in your brief, etc., and then, after that, 
there will be a period of questions by mem- 
bers of the Committee. In this way we save a 
lot of time, for the study of briefs is a lengthy 
business and sometimes a tedious one because 
everyone has read the document. 


Mr. Léon Cantin, Director General of the 
Welfare Council of the Province of Quebec 
(COBEQ): First of all, I would like to 
introduce the members of the Committee 
to our organization. Let us say then that the 
Welfare Council of the Province of Quebec 
(COBEQ@) is a non-profit organization, found- 
ed on 2nd August, 1944, and incorporated on 
17th February, 1945, under the terms of the 
third part of the Companies Act. Founded at 
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the instigation of the Laval School of Social 
Work and the Church of Quebec, the organi- 
zation began by concentrating on financing 
itself and about 20 other organizations in the 
area, notably in the field of health, welfare 
and leisure; then, little by little, it began to 
move in the direction of welfare planning, 
inviting the other organizations to join forces 
with it. About a hundred non-profit organiza- 
tions, working in the field of health, leisure 
and welfare are affiliated to it. It is run by an 
Administrative Council of 25 members who 
are chosen by the members of the general 
assembly. In order to better coordinate ser- 
vices offered to the public it secured the coop- 
eration of the permanent and volunteer mem- 
bers of its member organizations. It also 
created several new services in response to 
needs which had until then gone unsatisfied. 


It can be said that, since its foundation, 
COBEQ has contributed at one time or anoth- 
er to the finances of some 75 organizations in 
the region. In 1966, COBEQ modified its let- 
ters patent and its regulations and changed 
its name in order to keep in step with the 
social development of the area. Since that 
date, it has concentrated its efforts on the 
creation of new organizations and the financ- 
ing of pilot projects geared to satisfy special 
needs and to induce the fringe population to 
participate in its development. 


At the same time, it has secured the ser- 
vices of a greater number of professionals in 
the field of welfare; it has also kept these 
same requirements in mind in the organization 
of the finances of member bodies. 


That in brief is what COBEQ has been, 
what it has tried to do for the improvement 
of social conditions in our area. 


Allow me also, Mr. Chairman, to draw your 
attention to the arrival of our Chairman, Mr. 
Jacques-C. Boulet, Chairman of COBEQ. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Boulet, would 
you like to add anything? 


Mr. Jacques-C. Boulet, Chairman of 
COBEQ: Mr. Chairman, I apologize for being 
a few minutes late, but my deputy chairman 
called me at home at 9.30 to say ‘“‘The meeting 
is at 10 o’clock, come on.” 


I must say that we are very happy to be 
here and, as you are well aware, Mr. Chair- 
man, the office of a chairman is to make his 
team work; at least that is the way we do 
things in Quebec, and so I shall limit myself 
to these few words to begin with... 
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The Deputy Chairman: We are going to ask 
Mr. Cantin, I think, whether he has anything 
to say. 


Mr. Caniin: No, I give the floor to Mr. 
Chaput. 


Mr. H.-P. Chaput, Representative of the 
Welfare Council of the Province of Quebec, 
COBEQ: If you have no objection, we will 
discuss the brief. 


Mr. Chairman, when we received the man- 
date of your Senate Committee, we were 
extremely interested, very conscious from the 
start that it would have been practically 
impossible to fulfill a mandate as broad as 
yours had not the importance of the questions 
you were asking us caused us, in our capacity 
as Welfare Council, as intermediary body, to 
follow the work of your Committee with spe- 
cial attention. And, with this in mind, we 
have also taken special note of the various 
briefs which have been submitted to you by 
various organizations across Canada _ since 
1969. 


What struck us at that time was, first and 
foremost, the very concrete suggestions which 
had been made with a view to the improve- 
ment or correction—bringing corrective mea- 
sures to bear on the whole situation or phe- 
nomenon of poverty in Canada. All these 
suggestions have led us to consider the prob- 
lem of the basis on which such recommenda- 
tions might be applied. We considered firstly 
to what extent there exists a social awareness 
in the society in which we live of this poverty 
across Canada, and particularly in our own 
province. The very title of our brief, which is 
called “Social Unawareness of Poverty”, pro- 
vides you at the start with one of our main 
conclusions. We have given this factor special 
importance, although it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to measure in the question of poverty, 
because we believe that efforts towards 
relieving poverty can never be fully worked 
out nor effectively applied if those who are 
concerned do not consciously take on the 
problem. 


If, throughout the entire brief, we find our- 
selves obliged to repeat again and again in 
various terms that in our opinion social 
awareness of poverty is non-existent, what 
we mean is that knowledge of it is incom- 
plete, the view of it is filtered and the inter- 
pretation of it falsified. 


In reading the brief, you have undoubtedly 
noted certain opinions which we can discuss 
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and elaborate on later but which in fact con- 
stitute for us an overall picture of a situation 
which exists in our province, and as long as 
this situation is not corrected, all the solutions 
which we can suggest to the problem of pov- 
erty will be useless. Indeed, the inadequacy of 
this awareness, not simply the lack of it, but 
the inadequacy of this common collective 
awareness of the problem of poverty is pre- 
judicial to every solution we can think Of It 
is prejudicial to every solution because, on the 
me hand, many people are not asked to con- 
Tribute to efforts to solve the problem and 
»ecause, on the other hand, of the failure of 
fforts as a result of general non-receptive- 
1ess. The influence of the degree of collective 
twareness on the struggle against poverty 
‘ould, if you have no objection to this 
nethod, be envisaged in the following 
nanner: we ask ourselves: how can a govern- 
gent working at the level of social legislation 
ntroduce solutions if it knows that the solu- 
ions it wants to introduce do not have the 
oncensus of the society? And, if there is no 
oncensus, is this perhaps precisely because, 
$ we have shown in our brief, this society 
aS no awareness of poverty, or cannot have 
ny awareness of it, or is unable to see or to 
nalyse it? We cannot resist at least asking 
urselves whether the present circumstances 
0 not offer an ideal opportunity for govern- 
1ent action, however fast or slow... Indeed, 
ou will have noticed a series of remarks in 
ur brief in support of this view. With regard 
) the knowledge which our society has of 
overty, we have noted that too many people 
eny the existence of poverty, bringing in the 
rgument that no one in Canada dies of star- 
ation. I am sure you have all heard this 
smark: “There are no poor people because 
) one dies of starvation”. It is excessively 
alve, in my opinion, to attempt to establish a 
nk, a direct parallel between the phenome- 
on of poverty and the manner of death, as 
le example I have just given does. 


We have also noted that the poor are una- 
are of some of the services which exist to 
2lp them. We would emphasize one of the 
marks we have made on this point. Too 
any organizations are so afraid of being 
undated with work that they give out prac- 
cally no information on the services they 
juld render. This in our view is an indica- 
% of something seriously wrong in our 
mpaign against poverty. 


We have also noted the lack of mutual 
lowledge among organizations which are 
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fighting similar battles against poverty. We 
could even add in this connection that some 
groups are so unaware of each other that they 
are surprized to find themselves getting in 
each other’s way in their efforts. Such is often 
the case between the citizens’ committees on 
the one hand and the social organizations on 
the other. The social organizations have 
watched the birth of these citizen’s commit- 
tees with strictly theoretical approval in 
several cases, while the citizens’ committees 
have too often considered the social organiza- 
tions not as their allies in the struggle against 
poverty, but as the allies of the Establishment 
(many of these citizens’ committees are 
anti-Establishment). 


In the second part of our brief, on the 
subject of awareness of the phenomenon of 
poverty, we have noted the importance of our 
cultural schemes. We deeply regret the fact 
that poverty appears to too many citizens as 
an inevitable evil—we have even written in 
our brief—as a necessary evil for some 
people. We, for our part, would like to see a 
spirit of defiance developing and a feeling of 
optimism about success. 


Two other matters are treated in para- 
graphs 21 and 22. Poverty seen as the mani- 
festation of a failure and the economic cost of 
poverty—I will give this in précis form, if 
there is no objection, in order to avoid pro- 
longing this introduction, after which we can 
get back to the discussion—We have also 
noted the particular situations which provide 
us with our view of poverty. Here, our 
remarks show how divergent opinions arise 
out of the real life situation. 


Paragraphs 24 and 25 give instances of 2 
cases where these divergent opinions are the 
cause of disunity in thought and action in the 
pursuit of solutions to the problem of poverty. 


We have, finally, noted that poverty is per- 
ceptible under the dressings of affluence and 
we have asked ourselves whether this is not 
because society is anxious to keep its hovels 
and back alleys hidden. What is more, can we 
condone the form of advertizing which 
proves, which gives actual proof that, without 
money, it is possible to possess quite a few 
goods in this affluent society. You will under- 
stand that I am referring to credit, as we 
mention in paragraph 28. If credit removes 
certain deprivations from the poor, it does not 
solve the problem of the poverty of the debt- 
or’s existence. 


Even at the level of comment and analysis, 
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which forms the third part of our brief, social 
awareness is totally limited. 


I would draw your attention to the remarks 
we have made in paragraphs 30 to 35, which 
show the full extent of the repercussions of 
poverty on the poor. You will note that we 
have mentionned deprivation of all kinds; we 
have talked of insecurity, of permanent frus- 
tration, and we have also analysed some of 
the consequences for the children of poor 
families. 


We have also noted some of the motives 
which inspire those who fight against poverty, 
and the danger of a regression, I mean to the 
position or to the motives which were 
involved when the first social security mea- 
sures were put into force in Canada, when 
many citizens were motivated with regard to 
these measures by the fear of violence on the 
part of the fringe population. We have noted 
jn our brief that this danger is perhaps great- 
er in 1970 than it was during the first years 
of the public assistance program. If we see 
this danger as having increased, the reason is 
very simple. If the collective awareness with 
regard to poverty is weak, we must admit 
that the poor themselves are a hundred times 
more aware of the meaning of their poverty 
than they were then, at the time of the 
implementation of the first public assistance 
program. In our opinion, we must understand 
and accept the various forms of dissatisfac- 
tion expressed by these citizens, otherwise the 
gap between the poor and the opulent society 
will only grow wider. The day when the 
existence of this relationship is admitted, we 
will perhaps be seeing the beginning of some 
action to stamp out poverty. It is impossible 
for us to make any sort of attempt against it 
if we are faced with two groups which are 
opposed to each other. 


Finally, you will have noticed that we have 
raised a question which has remained unan- 
swered. Why does our society engender pover- 
ty? Our organization hopes, Mr. Chairman, 
that your Committee will be able to answer 
that question. Finally, our organization also 
hopes that, as a result of its summary 
recommendations, the Committee of the 
Senate will consider the importance of devel- 
oping this common awareness which Canadi- 
ans must have of poverty if they really want 
to combat it. We consider it a pre-requisite 
for the fight against poverty: the point is that 
the poor should be aware that they might not 
be poor, and the others should be aware that 
they have a certain responsibility in the fight 
against poverty. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think that this sentence 
might serve more or less to summarize our 
point of view in presenting this brief. We 
want an awareness of poverty to exist in this 
country. We want everyone to be more or less 
on the same wave length. We want these 
groups to stop aligning themselves, for all 
practical purposes, against one another, with- 
out knowing one another, in their action 
against poverty. 


For my part, Mr. Chairman, I am open to 
any questions which might be raised, starting 
from the beginning. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 
Chaput, for that most lucid presentation of 
your brief; your remarks are certainly in line 
with what we have understood from our 
reading of it, and you have added some 
clarifications. Now, I must tell you that the 
members of the Committee, the English- 
speaking members will have the advantage of 
interpreters today, but there may be some 
difficulty for members of the Committee who 
cannot ask the questions which might be 
asked; all the same, who has the first ques- 
tion? Yes, Senator Eudes. 


Senator Eudes: At paragraph 28, page 11, 
you say, you say from the psychological point 
of view: “moves the same forces to buy 
unnecessary things”. You also mention: “this 
easy credit which leads people to believe that 
they can buy whatever they want without 
paying”. Would it be possible to elaborate on 
the means which your organization would 
envisage, either legislative measures, oF 
reforms in legislation, to restrain both adver- 
tizing and credit? 


Mr. Chaput: Mr. Chairman, at the time of 
our appearance before the Castonguay Com- 
mission, we approached this problem of the 
matter of credit. First, what we wanted to 
indicate here—a solution could be arrived at 
later—what we wanted to indicate is the situ- 
ation of our poor people in this climate of 
affluence, where advertizing, even for those of 
us who are able to buy a lot of goods, is very 
often harassing. For the poor, who have no 
means of buying such goods, we have made 
certain recommendations; if this is of interest, 
Mr. Chairman, you can read those recommen- 
dations which are relevant to the questions 
you raise and which we formulated at the 
Castonguay Commission in 1967. You know 
that the Report of the Castonguay Commis- 
sion on the subject in which our recommen- 
dations are included, undergoes no chang( 
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whether they are accepted or not. We recom- 
mend that all financial institutions be 
required to declare to the borrower, in a uni- 
form manner, the cost of credit expressed in 
money and in annual interest rates. First 
point, we have noted, and this applies all the 
more for the category of the poor, that 
people don’t know, do not know at all what it 
costs them to borrow on credit. First measure 
which we have recommended. 


We have also recommended the drafting of 
legislation for the regulation of advertizing on 
interest rates by financial bodies. 


We have also recommended the interven- 
tion of the government with a view to protect- 
ing the consumer against false claims in 
advertizing. 


We have also recommended that the 
Quebec Department of Family and Social 
Welfare, in collaboration with the govern- 
Mental bodies concerned with our main insti- 
tutions of savings and credit, undertake a 
systematic campaign and hold an open 
inquiry in order, firstly, to inform the con- 
sumer on the uses of consumer credit, on its 
costs and on the dangers attached to irration- 
al borrowing, and, secondly, to inform public 
Opinion of the necessity of saving. 


One of our recommendations also could be 
applied in a special way to this category of 
the underprivileged in our population. We 
have recommended the establishment of a 
Specific service, under the terms of the Social 
Security Act and the Social Assistance Act in 
Quebec, that would provide, within each of 
the regional offices and social assistance 
Offices, a service the aim of which would be to 
protect families against the abuses of consum- 
er credit. 


You will notice, Mr. Chairman, that this 
matter of our various recommendations has 
been considered, even at the Castonguay Com- 
mission, in an overall context, a context of 
sducation, because, in our view, the problem, 
whether it be consumer credit, or whatever it 
S, cannot be settled with measures a, _b; °c, 
ind d. 


What we need at the present time is a 
limate which would be receptive to the 
mplementation of such measures, and I 
vould like to return for a moment to the 
xample I gave just now: How can govern- 
nents pass such measures when they know 
hat the people will not adopt these measures 
€cause they don’t understand the problems? 
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The Deputy Chairman: Does that answer 
your question? Are there any other 
questions? 


Senator Eudes: There is perhaps one on the 
reforms in the education of the individual 
and the family, the second part of the ques- 
tion, what means could you suggest to bring 
about reforms in education, because, surely, 
education is needed for the individual and the 
family? 


Mr. Chapui: Let us say that certain of the 
recommendations which I have just men- 
tionned touch somewhat on that part, in 
terms of the popular education which is being 
done. There exists here, in Quebec, and also 
elsewhere a movement called ASSIF which I 
am sure you are familiar with, and which 
indeed has already presented a_ series of 
recommendations along these lines, and which 
your Committee undoubtedly could have 
access to, if it deems necessary; I am quoting 
from memory, recommendations especially 
concerned with—if my memory serves me 
right—the whole content of your question on 
the education of families, and also the school 
program which should be included in the 
education system. We are certainly in favour 
of all recommendations along these lines 
since, as I noted, we have kept the spirit of 
the whole question more in mind. It goes 
without saying that, in order to get at the 
spirit, we must start with essentials. 


The Deputy Chairman: Other questions? 
[Text] 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the witness one question. 


I understood him to say that many people 
who are in need at the present time are not 
aware of the services that are available to 
them. They don’t know how to get them. I 
think you went on to say that some of the 
services that are available to people who 
administer them don’t work together particu- 
lariy and they overlap. 

I don’t know if the suggestion was made as 
to how you overcome that, but I wondered if 
you had any suggestions as to what we could 
do to set up a central office, or something 
where this information could be given. 

I just wondered if you had any suggestions 
about this? 


[Translation] 


Mr. Chaput: I think that the first conclusion 
we have come to is one that we are actually 
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living at our own Welfare Council:— for your 
information, we already have an information 
and reference service for the people. Anyone 
in the region of Quebec who doesn’t know 
where to get such and such a service can 
communicate with us, and we refer him to 
the body which is supposed to be able to 
solve his problem. 


The Deputy Chairman: May I ask a ques- 
tion on that subject? Is the public aware that 
you have that organization, is it known? 


Mr. Chaput: This service is known to the 
same extent as I was describing just now. We 
are very aware, we experimented 2 years ago 
with broadcasting on a radio station, and we 
saw how fantastic the rise in demands for 
services was; as to your question, then, we 
realize that, even at the level of social assist- 
ance, which is not the fullest possible service, 
I mean for those who are in need, people 
have a right to be informed and to receive 
basic assistance. Eighty per cent of the 
requests which come to us are for this kind of 
services. And then, people who are in need, 
you know, communicate with whoever is 
available. The Honourable Judge who pre- 
sented the brief for St-Vincent-de-Paul just 
now is well aware that at the level... 


The Deputy Chairman: A correction for the 
press, the Honourable Judge did not present 
his brief. 


Mr. Chaput: I beg your pardon. I just 
remember that the judge, as he knows, has 
regularly in his organizations to deal with 
these requests. We, for our part, have been 
faced with some requests: people think that 
because we collect money, we distribute it in 
our social welfare services, which is not the 
case. We come back then, if you will, to the 
whole problem of information. People don’t 
know where to go. People are confused by the 
different doors, because people—I don’t know 
how you are going to translate this—are 
worn out by trailling along to 4 different 
doors to receive services, they are obliged to 
present themselves at 4 doors. That is the 
whole situation in which the underprivileged 
especially find themselves, for we perhaps 
still react a little differently, it matters to us 
a little less if our car goes down two streets 
to two different doors but the people who 
come to us, and who ask us even for the bus 
fare to go to the Welfare Office in the lower 
part of town, that gives an idea of their situa- 
tion. The measures to correct such a state of af- 
fairs, it goes without saying, the coordination 
of all existing resources in the interests of the 
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underprivileged; it goes without saying—lI 
could continue with a stack of measures 
which I am sure you are familiar with. 
[Text] 

Senator Fergusson: There is just one more 
thing I would like to ask. Obviously the refer- 
ence is made to people who have to take a 
bus, but that would be in a city or town, but 
how do you get the information to the rural 
people, so that they know what their rights 
are? 

[Translation] 

Mr. Cantin: I feel, madam, that what we 
have developed may not be unique in Quebec 
but is certainly unique in the other provinces 
of Canada: in our area we have developed a 
system of social service officers; there are 
seven serving our fifteen-constituency area 
which is at present our territory. We felt that 
this brought us closer to the people and 
ensured that the latter were provided with 
essential services in their own locality. We 
can also state that the Department of Family 
Health and Welfare has established a regional 
welfare office near those headquarters. 
[Text] 

The Deputy Chairman: Does that answer 
your question? 

Senator Fergusson: 
much. 

[Translation] 

Mr. Chaput: For your information, I would 
like to state that in the area which Mr. 
Cantin has just described, fifteen provincial 
constituencies, we are at present carrying out 
research existing agencies of a social nature 
by ‘of a special nature’ we mean directly 0: 
indirectly concerned with social problems; a2 
present, they are social and religious, and ow 
first survey obliges us to acknowledge tha 
within those fifteen constituencies there ar 
three thousand, possibly almost four thousant 
organizations. 

Mr. Cantin: I would like to add just one 
thing to Senator Fergusson’s opening questiol 
and that is that we feel, as Mr. Chaput state 
just now, that services should perhaps b¢ 
extended beyond their present limits in th 
matters of referrals and information for th 
public—it is worth studying the possibility 0 
setting up an emergency service as soon 4a 
possible—hopefully, in 1971. This would oper 
ate on a twenty-four-hours-a-day, seven-days 
a-week basis, would certainly provide puk 
licity with a well-advertised telephone num 
ber, so that when anyone has a problem the 
know whom to approach and can be proper!) 
advised as to whom they should contact. 


Yes, than you very 
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Senator Quart: The question that I particu- 
larly wanted to ask has already been asked 
by Senator Fergusson and also by Mr. Can- 
tin—as I understand it, you are shortly to 
organize a twenty-four hour emergency ser- 
vice—will this organizing be done by your 
Welfare Council or by the government? 


Mr. Cantin: We are going to set it up. Of 
course, we are still examining all the probable 
implications of this matter and there will cer- 
fainly be meetings with the government 
because government services will have to be 
available as well, week-ends and evenings, to 
meet the needs we are concerned with. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Cantin, I have already 
stated to our Committee what I said to Que- 
ec—I believed that you were with the city, 
he government and the Federation, but obvi- 
yusly, we did not know this. There is another 
hing which greatly interests me—I think the 
ituation here has changed since I left Que- 
yec—and that is the fund-raising campaign, 
he Federation... 

Are you the ones who take charge of the 
ampaigns for funds here? 

Text] 

Mr. Chaput: Oui. 

Senator Quart: And I understand you have 
me hundred affiliations or associations with 
ou? Do you find that it is more difficult to 
et funds now than before? 

Translation] 

In your brief, page 9, last paragraph, you 
tate: ‘In addition, the idea that the State is 
uking a greater responsibility with respect to 
overty leads some people to conclude that 
ley personally need now do little or nothing 
) help the poor.’ Do you find fund-raising 
tore of a headache now than it was before? 


‘Mr. Cantin: It is certainly more difficult 
ow to get people to give, to raise funds, than 
was a few years ago. There are those who 
ill tell you that with all the welfare and 
‘cial security measures in force, the govern- 
ent should now be in a position to provide 
gencies like ours right across Canada with 
‘le money they need to survive rather than 
ive us beg for funds. We feel, however, that 
is important to have agencies which are 
ee and can obtain funds from sources other 
‘an the government so that at chosen 
‘oments, pressure can be brought to bear on 
)vernment agencies and the attitudes of the 
‘meral public towards those in need of social 
sistance can be better represented. 


Senator Quart: Are you, in association with 
| 224392 
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the Federation of the Social Welfare Council, 
asking for a certain amount of money to have 
the privilege of being a member together with 
several hundred other organizations? 


Mr. Cantin: No, the only thing we want is 
for this to be a corporate agency presenting 
its financial statement to us and administered 
by a responsible board of directors, and so on. 
Of the hundred or so agencies which I have 
mentioned, not all receive grants from us; 
there are those which receive government or 
other grants but which are nevertheless 
affiliated for services or for participation in 
activities. 


Mr. Chaput: In order to clear up this ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, I think we must remind 
ourselves that here in Quebec City, unlike 
what you found in Montreal, the Social Wel- 
fare Council has two branch services, the one 
which you call the Federation, and the Board, 
called Social Development Council in Mont- 
real. In Quebec City there is just one agency 
having two sectors: one is the financial serv- 
ice which collects and spends funds with 
respect to the various agencies and the other 
is a social planning service which is concerned 
with social development only. 


Senator Quart: Just for the record—I know 
the answer really—is the entire executive 
made up of voluntary workers? 


Mr. Cantin: That is correct. 


Senator Quart: Now, how many salaried 
employees have you? 


Mr. Cantin: At present, COBEQ has 
twenty-four employees including secretarial 
staff, in both the financial and the social plan- 
ning sectors. 


Senator Quart: If I remember rightly, you 
had not so many employees at the outset. 


Mr. Caniin: No. 


Senator Quart: Then too, the Federation of 
the Social Welfare Council received assistance 
from Veterans’ Aid, all branches, at the 
outset. 


Mr. Cantin: In 1946. 


Senator Quart: Exactly, 
were giving you a present. 


[Text] 


Senaior Inman: The witness mentioned that 
one of his recommenations was that legisla- 
tion should be enacted to control the advertis- 
ing agencies and I was interested to read, a 


we thought we 
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few days ago, in an Ottawa paper, that sever- 
al firms had been fined for that sort of thing, 
so there must be some legislation. 

I am just wondering if perhaps we are all a 
little bit negligent in watching the ads and 
catching these misleading ones. It would be a 
help if we made it a habit of watching these, 
but apparently there is legislation to that 
effect? 

[Translation] 

Mr. Chaput: If my memory serves me right, 
I believe that that was one of our recommen- 
dations. if you will just give me a moment... 
[Text] 

Senator Inman: I think it was something 
like that. 

The Deputy Chairman: Senator, I think I 
have read about this and I believe the case 
that you mentioned—these people were fined 
are exactly for advertising something which 
did not meet the requirements as advertised. 


Senator Inman: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: It is not exactly the 
same thing. 


Senator Inman: Well, it was misleading 
advertising. I think there were three firms. 


Senator Quart: Simpson-Sears. 
Senator Inman: Shell and Simpson-Sears. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, the point was, 
not who was fined but why. 


Senator Hastings: They haven’t been fined 
yet. 


Senator Quart: No, they haven’t been fined 
as yet. 


Senator Hastings: They are still not guilty. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Inman, do 
you have any more questions? 


Senator Inman: No, I think that is it. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, I have a ques- 
tion I would like to ask, in fact I have two. 


[Translation] 

I would like to ask the witness two ques- 
tions. Certain comments were made during 
the reading, one of which related to the ques- 
tions I now want to ask. Firstly, how are we 
to combat ignorance of the problem? Second- 
ly, you ask why our society produces poverty. 
Well, I would like to ask you the same 
thing—these are the very reasons which our 
Committee is looking for. In a country as 
prosperous as ours, one for which wealthy is 
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not an inappropriate word, why do we also 
have areas where there is poverty and great 
misery? What can be the cause? I am sure ] 
stated in my opening remarks that I believe 
we must go to the cause, to the very root of 
the matter, if our work is to be really signifi- 
cant; we are aware that people like you 
whose special field is the study of poverty 
and who provide policies and information 
could at this point enlighten the Committees 
and ease its task if they informed us how we 
should best fight ignorance. 


Mr. Chaput: Mr. Chairman, the reference i 
to certain proposals which you will find or 
pages 18 and 19 where we have stated ou 
point of view and outlined the steps whicl 
could be taken and which would probabl; 
offer a solution to the problem of society’ 
ignorance concerning poverty. I believe tha 
everyone has read the pertinent recommenda 
tions; I would like to refer you especially t 
the recommendations starting from 51, 52 an 
53 and going on from there. Our recommen 
dations urging that your Committee shoul 
not simply be a study group but should, b; 
some method or another, proceed to th 
application of recommendations as made. Wi 
have made some proposals in this connection 
We have pointed out that Canadians must b 
made aware of the existence of poverty—tha 
is a basic and obvious step. However elemen 
tary, this is the very foundation of our docu 
ment. In it we have stated that Quebecer 
like Canadians in general, do not accept pov 
erty as a fact, though they acknowledge it i 
theory. This then is our first recommendatio: 
with respect to the war on ignorance. Befor 
we can fight poverty, this ignorance of i 
very existence must be dispelled. We hay 
also made recommendations for a  figt 
against ignorance of the agencies. I have ju: 
been reading a document which must surel 
be familiar to you called Prétre et laic (pries 
and layman); I really did not expect to find s 
many facts on poverty in it. However, th 
church in Quebec is at present much cor 
cerned with poverty. There is little or n 
co-ordination between the projects or prt 
grams they are trying to handle. If I am ne 
mistaken, a member of your committee - 
involved—I am referring to Senator Mauri 
Lamontagne who is concerned with unionis! 
and poverty. The Church is also making pri 
nouncements and there are various oth 
movements forming in this connection, on di 
ferent scales. However, all these people ju 
do not get together. So we are making 
series of recommendations concerning tl 
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agencies, to try to co-ordinate the work being 
done on poverty and those doing it. When I 
said just now that our line of work is proba- 
bly going to bring us into touch with three or 
four thousand agencies, that was the point I 
had in mind: although there may be no more 
than a hundred officially recognized agen- 
cies—the larger ones—which we know about 
and are used to working with, yet every rural 
area has other agencies of which we know 
little or nothing and which know little or 
nothing about us. 


The Vice-Chairman: Are you saying that 
that is the situation here in Quebec? 


_ Mr. Chaput: Yes, in Quebec especially. We 
have also made recommendations in connec- 
tion with voluntary work. There is a notice- 
able difference between present-day voluntary 
workers fighting poverty and those who have 
already fought that battle. Mr. Cantin has 
commented on this. 


The Vice-Chairman: What is the difference? 


Mr. Chaput: Today, we have a situation 
where there are very many voluntary work- 
ers and many other people who could donate 
their services but who prefer to regard such 
matters as the responsibility of government. 
There are people who have a very pessimistic 
view of what they could achieve. If I may 
voice an opinion on this, I feel that people 
today are so very aware of the complexity of 
the problem that they are no longer con- 
vinced that any small service they rendered 
could mitigate the problem in the least—this 
is a matter for broad-scale action and plan- 
ning, they decide, and thereupon they slough 
off all responsibility. 


' The causes of that situation, just to take 
the example of the social and other agencies 
which have sprung up everywhere in Quebec 
and elsewhere, as far as I can see, are incor- 
porated under section three of the Companies 
Act. A few years ago—I am not crying over 
spilt milk, just reviewing the facts—we know 
that some of the executive of those agencies 
knew much more and did much more in the 
context of that agency. You must surely 
temember the time when people looked out 
for the unfortunate minority themselves, were 
on boards of directors, regarded the matter as 
their responsibility, whereas nowadays, their 
position has changed, they are much further 
‘emoved from that same minority, so that this 
“ype of voluntary worker is harder and 
jarder to come by—for instance, we now 
22439—24 
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have to go and look for an expert to adminis- 
ter these agencies and I do not think that in 
these agencies different structures have been: 
included so that voluntary work would prove 
economically sound. I think that this is a 
permanent feature of the contemporary 
scene—people are so inclined to envisage the. 
total problem whereas just five years ago—we 
need not go back twenty years to my own 
experience—people were prepared to work on 
one facet of any problem X or Y, Nowadays, 
they are so aware that any facet relates to a 
much larger whole that they will not agree 
to go on with their voluntary work. 


The Vice-Chairman: You are no doubt 
aware, Mr. Chaput, that the public is now 
aware of the problem of polluting the envi- 
ronment, of pollution as a whole, everybody 
gets worked up about pollution and wants to 
do something to solve the problem—could we 
aim at developing the same attitude towards 
poverty and whip up the same public interest 
in it? 

Mr. Chaput: Yes—if only people talked 
about poverty as much as they talk about 
pollution—it has become so general that now 
anyone seeing a ’bus go by remarks: “Pollu- 
tion!” 


The Vice-Chairman: Even a bicycle.. 


Mr. Chapui: Mr. Chairman, I think you 
have chosen a most appropriate example. I 
think that it has perhaps taken no more than 
one year to alert people to the dangers of 
pollution. Wherever you go, people are talk- 
ing pollution. But this is by no means the 
case with poverty. You ask whether the same 
policy could help with respect to poverty. I 
am sure that it could, as far as publicity goes. 
Recommendation number 58 mentions the 
mass media. We need hardly mention the part 
they have played in publicizing the problem 
of pollution. I do not know what part they 
have played in fighting ignorance of poverty. 


The Vice-Chairman: Could they dispel it? 


Mr. Chaput: Ignorance will not be dispelled 
simply through publicity. There must be a 
further process fighting side by side with 
publicity. If people are acquainted with a 
problem they may agree to study—but first 
they must be acquainted with it. At present, 
people are shrugging off the problem of pov- 
erty in a disconcertingly complacent manner. 


Mr. Chaput: All measures aimed at estab- 
lishing a strictly economic or monetary bal- 
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ance would correct the fault to some extent, iE 
think, but not entirely. We should note that 
this measure exists in our present situation, 
that is, a number of people who are very 
wealthy feel that they are doing their share 
by paying their taxes—feel that by that 
method they give more than enough, with 
contributions to charity funds as well. We 
have recognized this aspect aS a very real 
danger—too many people who are not really 
acquainted with the problem of poverty as a 
whole feel that they have fulfilled their entire 
social responsibility by laying out a certain 
number of dollars and cents. In reply to your 
comments, sir, on the comparative topicality 
of the pollution question and the poverty 
question—the point is that with pollution, we 
feel we must do something or we may all be 
dead in five years. 


The Vice-Chairman: Fear brings everybody 
up sharp. 


Mr. Chaput: Poverty does not affect every- 
one but our present situation means that 
everyone, whatever their status, is dissatis- 
fied. 


The Vice-Chairman: Fair enough. 


Mr. Chaput: Fair enough? Which means, in 
other words, that we have taken note of the 
fact that this brief contains the criticism that 
the government very often asks for taxes, 
because poor people take a lot of looking 
after, don’t they? I will just give you one 
example to show you the mood of the people, 
drawn from work we did in one of our areas. 
A certain community requested that the 
names of those on welfare be listed on the 
doors of churches—that is quite some mood, 
don’t you agree? What those people are 
saying is that after all, welfare costs them so 
much that those receiving it should at least 
be made to feel ashamed. This is the mood 
which prevailed when we made our com- 
ments. Those paying for welfare are now 
beginning to adopt a hard line, the very oppo- 
site of the spirit of co-operation we want. 
There is insecurity, there is shame—the old 
feelings about welfare are beginning to creep 
back. 


[Text] 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Hastings, 
would we have a question coming from the 
west now? 


Senator Hastings: Well, with respect to 
hearing a committal from the have’s as to 
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their responsibility, and the reason they are 
so interested, or upset, or concerned over pol- 
lution, is it not a reason that they are all 
affected by pollution? 


We all have a fear of pollution, but the 
have’s have no fear of poverty, no concern of 
poverty; therefore it is a problem they 
disregard. 


Does it not have to be brought home to the 
have’s that they have a fear of poverty and 
poverty is not going to go on existing and 
they should have—they haven’t now but—a 
fear of that condition in this country, if not in 
the world? I would like to ask another ques- 
tion, if I may, of Mr. Cantin or Mr. Chaput. 
Would you talk now pour le district de 
Montréal? 


[Translation] 


Mr. Chaput: If the question refers to 
Quebec City, I feel you may rest assured that 
we shall reply for the Quebec City area, but 
as soon as you pass the east limit and get into 
Dorchester County—well, the representatives 
of that county are here and will tell you that 
people there are by no means well off. I 
cannot answer for the entire province; the 
Hon. Jean Marchand replied fairly well on its 
behalf by referring to zones, if you remem- 
ber; according to newspaper reports, he saw 
this zone as extending from Trois-Riviéres to 
a line east of Quebec City, which means that 
the zone we are at present covering is exactly 
the zone which is in our region. I think I am 
safe in stating that within our area here, 
certain rural constituencies are certainly dis- 
advantaged—Portneuf, amongst others. 


[Text] 

Senator Quari: In our tour, you see, we 
shall visit Rimouski, St-Jean-de-Dieu and the 
Gaspé Peninsula; it is true that people there 
do not receive a high annual wage for their 
work, but they make a living just the same. 


And there is terrible poverty, isn’t there? 


Do you think there is much poverty in the 
Gaspé Peninsula? 


[Translation] 

Mr. Chaput: I can give an opinion on that, 
because I see people who have done much 
more work than I have on the program which 
Mr. —up there behind me—mentioned. 1 
also learned about the ARDA and BAEQ pro- 
gram in eastern Quebec through contacts 
which I was able to make with those who 
have gone into the field, and the Eastern 
Quebec situation is certainly a rather tragic 
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one. If we also refer to the report of the 
Economic Council, we will find that it too 
refers to the zone east of Quebec City in 
similar terms, stating that the Maritimes are 
the most disadvantaged area in all Canada. I 
am referring to these various documents as 
an affirmative reply to your question. There 
must surely be a number of other references. 


[Text] 


Senator McGrand: I think you mentioned 
the County of Dorchester a few moments ago 
as if to indicate that there was some poverty 
in Dorchester County, is that what you 
meant? What I mean is: do you consider that 
the poorest of Counties? 


The Vice-Chairman: he didn’t say 


that. That is only one. 


No, 


Senator McGrand: How do you list them 
for poverty? Would you say Dorcester, 
Kamouraska? What counties do you find the 
most poverty in? 


Senator Quart: In your opinion, what area 
has the most poor? 


[Translation] 


Mr. Chaput: That is the same as saying that 
within the territory which we are covering (I 
should put in that there has never been a 
comparative study by constituency to see 
which are the poorest), when we speak of 
poverty, we are nevertheless referring to a 
strictly economic concept. In that sense, we 
2onsider especially disadvantaged those con- 
stituencies which are comparable to certain 
tones of Metropolitan Quebec, themselves 
very disadvantaged. 


Mr. Cantin: I think I can refer you to a 
articular document, the Boucher Report, in 
vhich there is a reference to a certain 
lumber of constituencies in Eastern Quebec 
vhich are poorer than other areas of the 
wovince; I cannot name them _ offhand, 
\Owever. 


_ Senator Quart: It’s valuable to have a poor 
1emory in those areas. 


| The Vice-Chairman: My fellow committee- 
lembers, I believe there are two subjects 
thich we have not yet touched upon, and 
yhich I feel are of great importance—I would 
‘ke to ask our witness’s opinion on this 
tatter. Are not inflation and unemployment 
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factors which contribute to poverty? We have 
about eight minutes left to discuss unemploy- 
ment and inflation. 


Mr. Chaput: I think that to give a negative 
response to your question would indicate that 
our heads are in the sand. I would like to 
make the following comments. The Caston- 
guay Commission—forgive me for referring to 
it, but we did some significant survey work 
there—put forward a theory that unemploy- 
ment in Canada is here to stay because as 
well as the people who do not want to work 
there are the people who cannot work—the 
foremost factor, really. This may be related to 
the fact that we are opposed to poverty 
being considered a necessary evil. There is a 
relationship there, because when we accepted 
the reality of unemployment in our midst, we 
countered this acceptance by suggesting and 
recommending an alternative way of think- 
ing—at this point I do not want to delve into 
the vicissitudes of a guaranteed minimum 
income, unless the Committee especially 
wants to discuss this. I have no objections 
whatsoever, and I think that whether it is 
called a guaranteed minimum or something 
else, we all have the idea fairly well. With 
this situation prevailing in our environment, 
it may be taken for granted that such a situa- 
tion is at the basis of poverty. 


While not considering poverty on a unique- 
ly economic basis, we are wide enough awake 
to realize that if people just don’t have a 
dime, there is simply no point in talking about 
culture or leisure pursuits or any of the finer 
things in life. We are always hearing the 
adage: ‘Money doesn’t buy happiness’, but the 
fact is that it helps, because if you want to go 
to certain places, certain restaurants, you 
cannot go dressed just anyhow—poor people 
are noticed in society more and more, in my 
opinion, and people comment on this more 
and more. There is a sort of wave-length, 
everyone has his concept of poverty, sees it in 
his own way; some say it costs the rest of 
society a lot, some feel compassion—I could 
go on indefinitely; there is no stable social 
attitude towards poverty. 


With respect to inflation, it goes without 
saying that the social welfare rates have not 
kept pace with inflation and each and every 
one of us who has had to make out a budget 
for a family on welfare has had approximate- 
ly the same experience—it is very difficult if 
not impossible to make out such a budget. 


These two causes, then—unemployment, 
which means that some people have not a 
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subsistence income, and_ inflation, which 
‘pushes up prices, are certainly at the root of 
this whole question of poverty; I am sure you 
have already read articles stating that poor 
people change hovels in May. They do not 
leave the hovel to go into a comfortable 
house, they simply change hovels. A survey of 
housing costs in Quebec City will suffice as a 
demonstration that of those at a disadvan- 
taged level of society, very few can afford to 
rent a house. Perhaps we may be allowed to 
hope that the Social Welfare Act adopted in 
Quebec a few months ago will do something 
to correct this situation. If we can discover 
the cause behind the poverty of all such fami- 
lies, as stipulated in the Act, we will, I should 
hope, be able to do something to correct the 
situation. 


Senator Quart: In replying to me, Mr. 


Cantin mentioned the Boucher Report—could 
we obtain copies of that report? 


Mr. Cantin: It is available. 
Senator Quart: Where can it be obtained? 
Mr. Cantin: It is available. 
Senator Quart: Where can it be obtained? 


Mr. Cantin: I believe the government still 
has copies; the Quebec Official Publisher 
probably has some too. 


Senator Quart: I would really like to know 
whether we could get them by tomorrow— 
they would be a great help in our tour of the 
Lower St. Lawrence. 


Mr. Cantin: Yes. 


Senator Quart: There is also the report by 
our colleague, Senator Lamontagne, but that 
can wait until we return to Ottawa. I would 
like to have a copy of the other, however. 


Mr. Cantin: I think it could be obtained 
upon application to the Quebec Official 
Publisher. 


Senator Eudes: Is it a review? 


Mr. Cantin: Yes, it’s a review, whilst the 
other is the Boucher Commission report, 
whose aim was to... 


The Vice-Chairman: Yes, Senator Eudes, its 
number? 


- Mr. Chaput: Volume 18, number 9, Novem- 
ber 1968. 
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[Text] 

Senator Hastings: Do you have any evi- 
dence, sir, or is it your opinion that the poor 
are not content to remain as docile as they 
have been? 

In other words, do you have any evidence 
that the poor in the Province du Quebec are 
willing or are becoming organized in demand- 
ing or requesting their rights? 


[Translation] 


Mr. Chaput: Surely, sir, I think that what is 
happening in Quebec cannot be compared tc 
the other provinces, what is happening in 
Quebec in the organization of new mech- 
anisms, new structures, citizens’ committees, ] 
do not have the exact figure, but there are 
more than 50 in Quebec. These citizens’ com- 
mittees are trying, in their own way, in theil 
own climate, to make a contribution to solv- 
ing the problem of poverty in their environ. 
ment. However, at the beginning of my} 
remarks I pointed out that the citizens’ com: 
mittees are attempting to solve their problen 
in a way that is relatively far removed fron 
the way the agencies and governments art 
using to solve the very same problems. Fur 
thermore, I noted that at the outset, perhap! 
we shall have to—we and not the citizen’: 
committees—we shall have to make a certail 
effort to adopt a certain aggressiveness st 
that people will become aware of their situa 
tion because today people—and we noted thi 
in our brief—a short sentence which state 
very well what it means—we said that th 
citizens now reject that, in an honourabl 
climate like ours, their point of view i 
defended. The citizens in the less fortunat 
environments in Quebec reject that I speak 0} 
their behalf. They accept that on behalf of ai 
agency working in that sector, we can work 
but they reject that we speak on their behali 
They are now capable of speaking and the 
want to say what they feel. They came to sai 
it to the Canadian Welfare Council Confer 
ence in Toronto. They said it in their ow 
way. It was not necessarily the same way a 
the agency representatives said it but basical 
ly they both said the same thing; they bot 
wanted to solve their problem. We notec 
there as elsewhere, a _ certain dialogu 
between the deaf; they said the same thing! 
they are aiming at the same objectives, bu 
one is doing it on a basis where it is involvet 
and the other is doing it on a professioné 
basis, with a fine program. It should not b 
said that one is not necessary or that th 
other is not necessary; both are necessar, 
Means must be found, each in our own env. 
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ronments, for getting on the same wave- 
length, where the two are able to understand 
one another. There is no question as to 
whether the poor are organizing. Experiments 
certainly have been made in Quebec. If you 
get this magazine, it will tell you in it about 
the union of the poor. However, the experi- 
ment has been relatively successful in the 
sense that it is not easy to co-ordinate all of 
those committees that represent the citizens. I 
think that valid experiments have been 
attempted, both in Quebec and in Montreal, 
where an attempt was made to raise the 
social, economic and cultural level, and what 
have you, concerning citizens. 


Senator Hastings: I noticed by press reports 
that they had become organized in a town in 
Gaspé. Do you foresee violence? 


Mr. Chaput: What we said in our brief is 
that we do not foresee violence. What we said 
was that in such situations, someone is so 
Nnvolved that there may be, one day, a begin- 
aing, but between that and violence... 


The Deputy Chairman: Gentlemen, I now 
wish to thank you for your brief and your 
liscussions. I must advise you, to tell you 
juite simply that at first glance, when I read 
your brief for the first time, I perhaps regard- 
td it as a perhaps somewhat unbalanced brief 
decause I saw many criticisms and few solu- 
‘ions to the problem. However, that judgment 
‘annot be upheld, there is no doubt that I was 
nistaken and I take back my words, especial- 
y after the mass of knowledge you have 
ihown in all the criticisms that you studied, 
bi every way. I see here, by the document 

at you submitted to us and your answers, 
hat you know what you are talking about. I 
yelieve that your brief was, in my opinion, 
me of the best accepted because as we say in 
jood New Brunswick ‘Canadian’, you are 
\itting the nail on the head. Perhaps that is 
Vhat we were lacking. 


| You are experienced men who work direct- 
yy with the poor, therefore you certainly have 
load of knowledge. Therefore, we greatly 
'ppreciated seeing you and hearing you this 
jaorning, despite all the worries of your 
tades, your occupations, and rest assured 
hat all your recommendations will be stud- 
d, because the study period will be fairly 
ng since the trip is over. The briefs will be 
s-read several times, compared with the 
ther documents, it will be a huge task. You 
an be proud of the contribution you have 
aade this morning, you are very worthy, it is 
ery well accepted and personally, and on 
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behalf of the Committee, I wish to thank you 
most sincerely. 


Mr. Goulet: I had prepared a very fine 
sentence to thank you, I have three, four 
lines. However, it gave me great pleasure to 
answer the mandate on the social unaware- 
ness of poverty which you entrusted to 
COBEQ. We hoped that the ideas expressed 
have been constructive, even though slightly 
unbalanced at the beginning, and that they 
will help you find solution to the problem of 
poverty. I hope that we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to see you again because it is a very 
great pleasure for us to see former Quebecers 
again, like Mrs. Quart. Rest assured that 
COBEQ’s door will always be open to you, we 
are at your entire disposal to answer, in the 
near or distant future, to answer, may I say, 
all your questions on poverty. 


The Deputy Chairman: It should perhaps be 
added that you, the members of your Com- 
mittee, were able to note this morning that 
we made a special effort to speak and to 
conduct all the discussions in French, even 
though for us French-speaking people, this 
unfortunately is an experience that we do not 
have very often because we are in a situation 
where everything is carried on in English, 
and I think that practising the little bit of 
French that we know is a very fine oppor- 
tunity for us. 


Senator Hastings: It is a good experience 
for a citizen from Alberta. 


The Deputy Chairman: We shall now have 
a brief which will be presented by Mr. Gary 


Quart Ouellet. This is a brief from an 
individual who does not represent any 
agency, any organization other than himself. 
[Text] 


This brief is an individual brief. Mr. Ouel- 
let represents no special organization—he just 
represents himself. 


We have not had the pleasure to have this 
brief before as I know I just received my own 
copy at this very moment. 


This is rather unusual and sometimes we 
take objection to this because it puts us in a 
kind of situation where we don’t exactly 
know which way the wind is sailing. 


However, we will accept Mr. Ouellet this 
morning. I will not ask Mr. Ouellet to read 
the whole of his brief because it is thirty-four 
pages and it will take a long time. 


Perhaps Mr. Ouellet can summarize and 
tell us in his own words the contents of the 
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brief and make some recommendations and 
some remarks and at a later date we will, Mr. 
Ouellet, read your brief entirely and this is 
all we can do at this moment. 


Mr. Garry Quart Ouellet, Lawyer: Mr. 
Chairman, honourable senators, I should point 
out that the reason you did not get the brief 
ahead of time was for the simple reason that I 
was notified not even two weeks ago that this 
had to be ready. 


The Deputy Chairman: When you say “we”, 
who is “we”? 

Mr. Ouellet: I meant myself and my 
secretary. 


The Deputy Chairman: Oh, I see. 


Mr. Ouellet: And for that reason I literally 
worked late into many nights preparing this 
brief. Although I had been in communication 
with this Committee over a year ago. I wasn’t 
notified until about ten days ago that it had 
to be ready. That is the reason that the brief 
is not ready. 


Now, I have timed myself and it runs to 
about thirty-five minutes and I find it very 
difficult Mr. Chairman, to take out just one 
point. There are so many points that I felt 
important to discuss and it represents a point 
of view that I don’t believe the Committee 
had heard yet. 


It is our turn at that, you might say, and I 
would ask the Senators if they have no major 
objections that they let me take that thirty- 
five minutes and read the brief to you. 


Senaior Quart: Well, we have done that 
before. Being that we have no meeting this 
afternoon I think it is all right. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, we will not 
need the translators and Mr. Ouellet can read 
it in English. 


Mr. Ouellet: 
senators: 


One—The Welfare State. 

First let me thank you for the opportunity 
of addressing the Committee. My purpose is 
mainly to say some things which I feel must 
be said regardless of what this Committee 
may ultimately recommend. The idea, for 
which I just happen to be spokesman today 
may or may not sway this Committee but 
should they not, they will not have gone 
down by default. 


Mr. Chairman, honourable 
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What qualifications should one possess to 
address a Senate Committee on Poverty? Who 
can claim to be an expert on poverty? For 
sure, the poor can tel us what it is like, not 
having any money; obviously however, they 
cannot tell us how to alleviate the problem. 
The wealthy man, on the other hand, has 
acquired an expertise: he has discovered how 
to alleviate poverty. 


Unfortunately for me, I cannot come before 
you as a wealthy man. I am a young lawyer, 
and a struggling one at that, in every materi- 
al sense of the word. I am engaged every day, 
just as each of us is engaged, in my own 
personal war on poverty. And the struggle 
has brought me to certain conclusions. 


Many of the ideas I would like to suggest 
might not strike you as “original” or “crea- 
tive’, and indeed some may even appear 
strange coming from a man of my age. But in 
an era hellbent on socialism and state pater- 
nalism, many of these ideas become refresh- 
ingly novel, in the same way in which the 
Ten Commandments emerge today as a radi- 
cally non-conformist document. 


I have come to plead the case for freedom, 
fully aware that freedom has had more per- 
suasive advocates. I have come to suggest 2 
remedy for poverty, while allowing that I did 
not discover the cure. 


“The world”, said John Dos Passos, “is 
becoming a museum of socialist failures”. As 
a young man I have come to plead the case 
for my kind of Canada. 


We are living in an age of runaway relief, 
social insecurity, and state extravagance 
Money is the philosopher’s stone of today’s 
new social engineers. Money is the universa 
panacea for all our problems: crime, unem: 
ployment and regional disparity. Poverty 
especially can and must be eliminated—ané 
universal, compulsory welfare is the only 
solution ever seriously considered. 


“What do we propose to do about poverty?’ 
This is the giant killer—the recurring haunt: 
ing question. To answer “nothing”, of coursé 
sounds callous. The question not only begs ar 
answer, it would seem to demand one. How 
many Senators on this Committee feel tha’ 
the country expects—indeed demands al 
answer to: “What does the Committee intenc 
to do about poverty?” 


And always the same depressing sugges 
tions in varying shades and degrees: compul 
sory state welfare. The idea is hardly new: 7 
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is credited with having wrecked havoc in the 
Rome of Julius Caesar. Yet somehow the 
enchantment of the Welfare State persists as 
long as it is adorned with the rhetoric of a 
“soak-the-rich” demagogy. 


_ 2. Federal Paternalism. 


Our federal government cut itself in on the 
deal in 1944. It announced that, because of its 
general spending power, it intended to start 
‘appropriate” welfare payments without pro- 
vincial participation so long as no special 
faxes were levied—an obvious sophistry since 
any tax money appropriated to such chemes 
was in effect the object of a special levy. 
Today, approximately 60 per cent of estate, 
sorporate and income tax is federally appro- 
oriated. 


Ponder for a moment the present welfare 
abyrinth, taking the Province of Quebec as 
in example. 


The federal government is involved in 
amily allowances with the provinces. In the 
Nd age pension field, it acts exclusively. 
Juebec, on the other hand, is in an exclusive 
Id age housing scheme. In hospital insurance, 
Juebec administers—but following federal 
iorms. The medical field is absurdly complex 
vith Quebec holding exclusive jurisdiction in 
he field of health. There is a joint pro- 
ramme for the blind and a Federal scheme 
or unemployment, a Quebec scheme for 
iaternity benefits and general welfare, and 
9 on. 


The principle of subsidiary of function is a 
Indamental and unshakeable law of social 
hilosophy; the best government is that clos- 
st to the governed, for ‘three reasons. 
irst, the agency closest to the people is ina 
etter position to judge the appropriateness of 
‘scheme. Secondly, the agency closest to the 
2ople is better situated to administer the 
theme effectively. Finally, it is always dan- 
srous to allow a higher body to appropriate 
itself powers that can be handled by a 
et body precisely because it is dangerous 
_allow accumulation of power in any one 
thority. Power corrupts, and so forth. 


The point is this: if we must have state 
Ifare, better to have it under exclusively 
Ovincial jurisdiction. 

But must we have state welfare? 


IB. The Minimum Wage Syndrome 


Whenever the subject of poverty is dis- 
ssed, the suggestion inevitably is made to 
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raise the minimum wage. The present mini- 
mum wage varies from province to province: 
$1.10 in Newfoundland, $1.35 in Manitoba, 
$1.30 in Ontario, and so forth. The average is 
roughly $1.25 an hour. Those who favour 
raising the minimum wage claim that we can 
raise our general level of prosperity without 
it costing the taxpayer one cent. The scheme 
is advanced as one more example of how 
state planning can bring about “the good 
life’. 


The minimum wage proposal is one of the 
most mischievous of the recurring economic 
heresies of our time. In essence, a law is 
passed forbidding employers to pay 
employees less than the stipulated rate, which 
may vary from industry to industry and 
region to region. 


What happens, say, when the government 
enacts a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour? If 
the employee is not worth $1.25 an hour, he 
will lose his job and the employer will simply 
hire someone else, someone who is worth 
$1.25 an hour. Has this now unemployed man 
been helped by the minimum wage law? 


And what happens if the employee was 
essential to that employer? He will receive 
his $1.25 an hour, but the employer will mark 
up the price of this product. The consumer 
suffers and everybody, including the 
employee, must bear the resulting inflation. 


But what if the employer cannot raise the 
price of his product and remain competitive? 
The only way out is out of business. The 
consumer loses access to the product, compe- 
tition is narrowed and the employee is now 
out of a job which, though not tremendously 
paying, was still the best he could find, else, 
why would he have remained? 


The great tragedy of the minimum wage 
law is that those most hurt are those that 
were meant to be helped. Some workers 
receive higher wages, but at the expense of 
others who have no jobs at all. Money ear- 
marked for productive investment is forcibly 
channelled towards meeting these higher 
wages, and growth is hindered. 


But there is an even greater evil inherent 
in minimum wage laws. Workers are not free 
to compete by offering their services at a 
lower price than their fellow workers. The 
wage of the workers is, after all, nothing if 
not his price; the employer is the consumer of 
the worker’s services. 
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The minimum wage law fixes prices, pre- 
vents competition, hurts those it means to 
help, and ultimately, victimizes the entire 
population. 


4. Guaranteed Income 


Canadians today are subject to the hardest 
sell in their history, the guaranteed annual 
income or, as sometimes referred to, the nega- 
tive income tax (free market economist Henry 
Hazlitt correctly pointed out that the term 
‘negative income tax” was nothing but a 
trick name which corrupted the language and 
confused thought; equivalent to calling theft 
a negative gift’). 


The pitch is being made by Reuben C. 
Baetz, executive director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, who keeps insisting Canadi- 
ans should receive a guaranteed income as a 
matter of social right. Joining Baetz is a 
chorus of politicians from all parties. 


There is a plethora of guaranteed income 
plans making the political rounds: the Milton 
Friedman plan, the Robert Lampman plan, 
the James Tobin plan, the Schwartz and 
Theobald plan or variations on these. But all 
of them have the same theme: there is a 
poverty line below which no man must be 
allowed to fall. If the bread earner brings 
home less than this minimum amount, the 
government gives him a lump of money to 
make up the difference. If a man earns no 
income at all, he receives the full subsidy. 


For example, the Economic Council of 
Canada has decided that the poverty line for 
a family of four is $3,500.00 per year. If a 
wage-earner brings home $2,500.00 a year, he 
will get a grant of $1,000.00. If he earns noth- 
ing, he will receive $3,500.00 from Ottawa. It 
is usually argued that such a plan eliminates 
the need for all other welfare plans. It admin- 
isters welfare on the basis of need and cuts 
down on bureaucratic wastage. 


The immediate problem, of course, is set- 
ting the poverty line. Are we speaking of 
mere subsistence or adequate subsistence? 


There is also the technical problem of pay- 
ment. Government cannot give one lump sum 
at the end of every year to make up the 
annual difference because, presumably, the 
recipient would need the financial assistance 
on a monthly or weekly basis. But how to 
score this with the annual computation? How 
much will the scheme cost? Will it be effec- 
tive or will it perpetuate poverty? 
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There are many unanswered questions in 
the arguments of the socialist sages, yet guar- 
anteed annual income plans grow in populari- 
ty. Five years ago, when I first read of Milton 
Friedman’s “negative income tax” in his book 
Capitalism and Freedom, I agreed with the 
idea if only because it eliminated the present 
universality of welfare. I defended the scheme 
for two hours one evening on a hotline televi- 
sion show. 


Any man may make a mistake, said Cicero, 
but none but a fool will continue in it. The 
scheme, I am now convinced, would be disas- 
trous for Canada. | 

Firstly, it is extremely naive to believe that 
all other welfare schemes would be abolished. 
They would not, and the guaranteed annual 
income would be annexed to our present legal 
quagmire. 


Secondly, the cost would be enormous. Two 
assistant professors of economics at Queen’s 
University, Ronald W. Crowley and David A 
Dodge, set about computing the cost of ¢ 
guaranteed annual income in Canada. They 
concluded that a proposal which might sub- 
stantially meet the recommendations of the 
Economie Council of Canada regarding the 
“poverty line” would require a proportiona 
tax of 46%, an exceedingly expensive propo: 
sition. And they further warned that such ¢ 
high proportionate rate of taxation coulc 
result in a decreased work effort, which it 
turn would mean a serious underestimate 0 
total costs. | 


A decreased work effort is virtually inevi 
table. Recipients become wards of the Provi 
dent State and initiative is stifled. Consider | 
married man with two children. The Econom 
ie Council of Canada has decided that thi 
man’s poverty line minimum is $3,500.00 pe 
year. What would happen if the Government 
in an attempt to abolish poverty, passed a lav 
making it illegal to earn less than $3,500.00 
year and imposed a negative fine for th 
offense (i.e. set up a negative income tax wit 
$3,500.00 as the poverty line)? | 


Economist James Estes reminds us. the 
$3,500.00 means, in a regular full work wee 
$1.75 an hour. Now what if our intende 
beneficiary had previously been employed é 
the minimum wage rate of $1.25 an hour 
Would he continue to work for $1.25 an hou 
when he could stay home and receive $17 
an hour tax free? Not likely! And suppose h 
salary were doubled to $2.50 an hour? Tip 
still very unlikely that he would consid) 
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returning to work, because this $2.50 an hour 
would entail effort, taxes, and employment 
expenses (meals, transportation and so forth), 
whereas the $1.75 an hour handout is tax and 
expense-free, and involves no work whatso- 
ever. He may consider returning to work for 
$3.00 an hour. But, remember, he had previ- 
ously been paid $1.25 an hour. If his salary 
must jump from $1.25 to $3.00 an hour, 
another man previously earning $3.00 an hour 
will insist on receiving $5.00 an hour. The 
general consequence of the guaranteed annual 
income scheme will be rampant inflation, 
which would in turn raise the poverty line to 
$3.00 an hour, or $8,400.00 per year. Who will 
aave been helped? 


The implications of the guranteed annual 
income plan are disastrous and tragic. The 
poorer man’s initiative is destroyed and an 
ainjustly high tax is imposed on the remain- 
Jer of the population. Inflation would soar 
and the economy would be sabotaged. 


5. The dole 


All of which brings us to a consideration of 
the concept of the dole. Because the guaran- 
‘eed income plan represents the logical con- 
‘lusion of the Welfare State, we can easily 
show the disastrous consequences which must 
‘esult from such a scheme. But in Canada we 
lave built up our welfare quagmire in piece- 
neal fashion, and it is more difficult to argue 
igainst one single welfare application than 
igainst the entire melange. When welfare was 
irst introduced, there were those who asked 
‘where will it end?” This may have sounded 
imusingly alamist at the time, but today 
he question surely deserves an answer. 
NVhere will it end? 


In opting for the welfare state, we opt for 
ecurity at the price of freedom. The concept 
hat men should rely on government for 
verything from cradle to coffin is at best 
lemoralizing. The dictum “security should be 
farned” has been replaced by the myth 
‘security is a social right”. If young people 
Tow up in a community where the conse- 
uences of failure are greatly diminished 
‘nder artificial hot-house conditions, these 
jeople cannot but regard life as cheap and 
stless. 


_Let’s face it: living involves effort. Man has 
lways tried to avoid effort as much as possi- 
le; this is what motivates man to invent 
lore efficient means of production. One man 
vented the paint roller because he could 
aint less and still get the job done. The 


| 


| 
| 
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advances of civilization are thus attributable 
to this lazy streak in man, this propensity to 
avoid effort by seeking out easier ways to 
accomplish certain tasks. 


In recent years one segment of the popula- 
tion has been offered another way to avoid 
effort: not by creating some new labour 
saving device, not by inventing an easier way, 
but simply by voting for increased handouts. 
Justice means “to each his due’. We have 
abandoned this natural concept and have 
chosen Marx’s definition “to each according to 
his needs”. And we have encouraged men to 
establish their needs in the polling baoth. 


Originally, welfare was defended on the 
basis of the Judaeo-Christian concept of 
charity. But this idea of charity has always 
included the individual moral decision. The 
teachings of the great religions have always 
stated that you should give to the needy. It 
was a voluntary act. Under the compulsory 
welfare, there is little moral value attached to 
the confiscation of Peter’s property in order 
to distribute it to Paul and Fred. Either we as 
a nation accept the Judaeo-Christian ethic or 
we do not. If we do, then leave the matter up 
to private charities. If we do not, then let us 
not defend Welfare on these grounds. 


A shift in rhetoric saw welfare defended as 
‘Insurance schemes” but, unlike private 
insurance schemes, these plans were universal 
and compulsory. The shortcomings of univer- 
sal welfare are many and often tragicomic— 
the rich man is forced to go on the dole. Our 
politicians lamented for years that a means 
test would hurt the dignity of the needy citi- 
zen in that he would be obliged to prove his 
need. Put another way, it doesn’t matter a 
lick if you plunder the wealth of the success- 
ful—what counts is that you not bruise the 
sensibilities of the unsuccessful. And lumped 
therein are the idle and the improvident, 
along with the true unfortunates. Meanwhile, 
back at the chateau, the millionaire continues 
to receive his old age pension and the heiress 
continues to receive her family allowance 
cheque for Jonathan’s popsicle budget while 
you and I struggle to foot the bill for the 
bureacratic jungle necessary to perpetuate 
this economic tour de force. 


John Stuart Mill put in a nutshell the com- 
pulsory aspect’s evil: “the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted, individually or col- 
lectively, in interfering with the liberty of 
action of any of their number, is self-protec- 
tion... his own good, either physical or moral 
is not a sufficient warrant ...” 
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As it is sold to us, the welfare scheme 
represents payment against participation. 
Why then are we not given the choice of 
whether or not to participate? Those who do 
not pay into the scheme will not draw out of 
it. Fair enough. But the Ideology of the Estab- 
lishment holds that men are not too bright 
and cannot be entrusted with the spending of 
their own money and the selection of their 
own guiding values. Man, if left by himself, 
might not recognize the Truth, and so the 
Truth must be forcibly administered to him. 
The Truth, one soon learns, is revealed only 
to a select few, the custodians of the Ideolo- 
gy—the Statists. 


As we become more bazenly collectivist the 
shift in rhetoric becomes more openly social- 
ist. Welfare is right, says the Establishment, 
not because it is charitable, not because it is 
necessary—but rather because it is a social 
right. The term “social right” is never 
described but we are left to understand that 
the right to a good life is a human right, 
greater than the right to private property 
(insofar as someone else’s property must be 
expropriated to assure this good life). 


One is born and one dies, and the interlude 
can be measured in units of time. Part of 
man’s life span is involved in work and the 
earning of money. This money earned, then, 
represents a part of the life of a man. When 
Welfarists say that men have a right to the 
fulfillment of their needs, what they mean is 
that some men have, because of their needs, a 
right to someone else’s money, or in other 
words, some men have a right to a part of 
another man’s life. 


Who can make such a claim on the person 
of another? Is a man’s right to his life com- 
pletely relative to the degree of need which 
surrounds him and which may vary from day 
to day? Man’s right to his life is primary, and 
does not vary in space and time. 


6. Progression 


The perennial attraction of compulsory 
state welfare must always be the promise of 
free goods and services. The flagrant disad- 
vantage is that state welfare is not free at 
all—indeed, it is exceedingly expensive 
because not only do taxpayers have to foot 
the bill for these handouts; they are also con- 
fronted with additional taxes to support the 
swelling bureaucracy necessary to effectuate 
this free economic tour de force. 


The point is that someone somewhere must 
pay for both welfare and the government 
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brokerage fee. And because it is believed that 
the rich should pay, welfare goes hand in 
hand with progressive taxation, the great 
leveller. 


If you were to ask the average Canadian if 
he favoured our existing progressive rates of 
taxation, he would probably answer affirma- 
tively, reminding you that those who earn 
more should pay more. Fair enough. But 
under a system of proportional taxation, those 
who earn more still pay more. For instance, if 
everybody paid a flat rate of 50 per cent, the 
man who earns $100.00 pays $50.00 and the 
man who earns $1,000.00 pays $500.00. Those 
who earn more, pay more. But under the 
progressive rates some pay proportionately 
more than others i.e. 80 per cent on each 
dollar earned as opposed to 60 per cent, 5 
per cent and so forth. In other words 
progressive taxation implies more than eacl 
man paying his fair share; it implies that 
some men are imposed proportionately highe1 
rates of taxation, in the name of the commor 
good. But this system obviously has little t 
do with the common good—more specifically 
the good of one group is increased at the 
expense of another group. Politically speak- 
ing, the majority sets the rates to be paic 
exclusively by the minority. It is a form 0 
irresponsible majority rule. 


Progressive taxation is “justified” as neces 
sary redistribution of wealth. The goal 0 
progressive taxation is hence egalitarian. Al 
men are equal, says the socialists, and shoul 
therefore have relatively equal possessions 
Progression is a levelling process, and is usec 
as an income equalizer. This equality is mor 
often than not the lowest common denomina 
tor. 


But suppose that, walking in front of th 
Parliament Buildings, with four friends, yo! 
find a fifty dollar bill. And suppose furthe 
that your friends insisted that you give then 
each ten dollars. You would hardly feel tha 
they were justified in demanding that yol 
share with them your good luck. Would the; 
not be even less justified in demanding redis 
tribution if you had earned the fifty dollars 


Granted, income inequalities exist i 
Canada and cannot be swept under the rug 
But progressive taxation substitutes for thi 
inequality the injustice of paying two me 
one hundred dollars when one man _ he 
worked five times as hard for it. 


There are hidden injustices as wel 
Progression greatly complicates the legal ta 
structure and stimulates tax avoidance a? 
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ax evasion, and in the long run raises prob- 
ems of equity among taxpayers. 


It is a fact seldom realized that progressive 
ates of taxation do not hurt the wealthy, but 
hose who are becoming wealthy. It is a tax 
n the accumulation of wealth and in this 
yay Sponsors inequality. Who then speaks of 
quality? 


Apart from the ethical problem, progressive 
axation lessens productivity and therefore 
as economic disadvantages as well. In the 
rst place, one cannot invest in the economy 
and thereby stimulate it) unless one has first 
aved the money. It is reasonable to assume 
hat if a man presently paying taxes at a 75 
er cent rate were instead taxed at a rate of 
0 per cent, he would save more. The only 
ossible conclusion, then, is that progressive 
axation discourages capital formation. 


Stated simply and logically: prosperity pre- 

upposes production which presupposes 
ivestment which presupposes capital forma- 
ion which presupposes savings. Because the 
lternative to prosperity is poverty and 
ecause progression discourages saving (and 
1erefore prosperity), the progressive income 
1x promotes poverty. 


Progression not only discourages saving, 
ut investment as well. Investment, by 
ature, implies an element of risk. One 
ests money in an enterprise hoping to 
ake more money, but knowing that there is 
ways the possibility of losing that invest- 
ent. If a man loses one hundred cents on 
rery dollar he loses, and can only keep 
venty cents on every dollar he earns, then 
>is much less inclined to take risks. In other 
ords, progression greatly increases the risk 
volved in every investment venture. 


‘The progressive income tax cannot be 
‘cused as financially necessary to the state 
‘cause only a small part of Canada’s reve- 
le comes from the higher rates. Progression 
erefore emerges as a strictly punitive and 
nfiscatory measure. 


Our present rates vary roughly between 20 
r cent and 80 per cent. Yet a flat rate of 
ly 24 per cent assessed on present taxpay- 
S would result in the same revenue yield 
tually, the corresponding drop in tax 
Oidance and tax evasion would mean a 
eater revenue yield). No longer would hours 
-d hours of unproductive effort be wasted 
ising avoidance schemes. Saving and 
vestment would be encouraged and the 
-nomy stimulated. 
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We would replace the present frustrating 
war on the poor by a real war on poverty. 


7. The Full Employment Syndrome 


Full employment has become a sacred cow 
in contemporary economic thinking. Unem- 
ployment is often mistakenly considered as 
the remedy for poverty. We have come to 
regard employment as a collective responsi- 
binty and full employment as a government 
goal. We have a department of Labour, Man- 
power and Public Works all more or less 
preoccupied with unemployment. 


In early 1970, the Canadian Press reported 
that Donald MacDonald, President of the 1,- 
600,000 member Canadian Labour Congress, 
said he hoped “(1970 will mark the start of a 
real assault on poverty.. Unemployment is 
already at a high level... labour... is await- 
ing new federal labour laws”. 


What can federal labour laws accomplish? 
The crudest government solution is to employ 
the unemployed. If the civil service cannot 
provide enough jobs, the government can get 
involved in various public works pro- 
grammes. If this is still insufficient, then the 
government can pay people not to work. 


Little or no attention is paid to production: 
full employment becomes the end in itself. In 
essence, full employment programmes are 
nothing but schemes to dispense welfare, 
without calling it welfare. 


In fear of unemployment, we relentlessly 
pursue protectionist policies. And when it 
comes to exposing the follies of protectionism, 
no one has ever surpassed Frederic Bastiat, 
the French economist, statesman and author 
who wrote during and immediately after the 
French Revolution, a time frighteningly simi- 
lar to our own, when France was turning to 
socialism as the cure-all to domestic prob- 
lems. Bastiat was Grand Master of the 
reducto-ad-absurdem: the demonstration of 
the absurdity of an argument by extending 
it to its logical end. 


Should the railroad running from Paris to 
Spain have a break at Bordeaux? Certainly, 
says the protectionists, for if goods and pass- 
engers are forced to stop at Bordeaux, it will 
be profitable for Bordeaux boatmen, porters 
and hotel owners. Wonderful, said Bastiat, 
but why favour Bordeaux? Would it not be in 
the public interest to also have breaks at 
Angouleme, Poitiers, Tours and Orleans? And 
it would be a shame to neglect the intermedi- 
ate points such as Ruffec and Chatellerault. 
As a matter of fact the greater the breaks, 
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the greater the profits! Why then, let us have 
a railway composed of nothing but breaks—a 
negative railroad. Think of the benefits! 


How often do we hear of feather-bedding 
and other similar practices by labour unions 
limiting the permitted work of its members? 
The idea is to “spread the work around”. A 
mason is told he can lay only so many bricks 
in one day, to ensure employment of other 
masons. A piano must be moved by so many 
persons and so forth. 


Bastiat proposed to such persons that they 
might as well petition the government to 
forbid citizens from working with their right 
hand. A great number of workers would be 
necessary to meet consumption demand: ten 
tailors make a pair of pants instead of one. 
Jobs would be superabundant, because the 
left hand is generally inefficient. Unemploy- 
ment would be solved. 


And Bastiat also suggested to the protec- 
tionists that they go ahead and petition on 
behalf of the carpenters to forbid the use of 
sharp hatchets. Three hundred blows instead 
of one hundred blows. Think of the stimulus 
to the economy! Think of the demand for 
carpenters! 


The point is this: employment cannot be 
divorced from production. The profit system 
eventually leads to the mass production of 
consumer goods which, in turn, creates jobs. 
Still, governments continue to support the 
hatchet petitions by hiring men towards 
unproductive ends merely to employ them, by 
paying others not to work, and by smiling at 
featherbedding schemes. 


Consider for a moment the under-developed 
countries of the world where poverty is wide- 
spread. Underproduction, not unemployment, 
is the problem. Everybody works in a primi- 
tive tribe: the old, the young, the men, the 
women. There is virtually no unemployment 
problem yet the tribe is poor. The lack of 
prosperity is due to inadequate production 
methods. 


Were unemployment the cause of poverty 
in Canada, then the government could elimi- 
nate it tomorrow by hiring all the unem- 
ployed. Or, as a drastic measure perhaps, by 
forbidding everyone the use of his right hand. 


8. Prosperity 

Can poverty be totally eliminated? The 
term “poor” is relative only to the term 
“rich”, There will always be some among us 
who have or earn less than others. This is 
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human nature, dependent upon a complexity 
of factors not the least of which is the acci- 
dent of circumstance. These “poor” will 
always be with us, unfortunately. The gov- 
ernment could tax everything everybody 
earns, and then redistribute it back evenly to 
every citizen. But how long do you suppose 
the money-earner would continue working? 
The production of a man can never be sepa- 
rated from the reasons motivating him to pro- 
duce. His reasons are to earn more, and he 
will stop trying if he is not allowed to keep 
more. This also is human nature and no gov- 
ernment legislation since the dawn of time 
has ever changed this. 


Freedom from want is not a freedom at all 
but rather a capacity. To promise _ the 
immediate alleviation of a need is to promise 
to deliver to someone the immediate means 0! 
alleviating that need. Because the state ha: 
no personal resources of its own, it can onl} 
take from some and give to others—it canno 
be otherwise. In other words, the governmen 
guarantee is nothing but a pledge to confis 
cate the earnings of some for distributio1 
to others. 


Mankind has always been engaged in a wa 
on poverty. Each of us, in every way, fight 
poverty by trying to avoid it. The probler 
which concerns us is the effective use 0 
human energies. It seems obvious that redis 
tribution schemes cannot in the long ru 
assure prosperity, that alternative to poverty. 


Since the beginning of recorded time, ma 
has struggled to avoid starvation. This strug 
gle continued for thousands and thousands ¢ 
years with virtually no progress—and suc 
denly—in the last one hundred years or S 
great breakthroughs brought previous! 
unknown material prosperity to whole pe 
ples. How come? 


There is only one answer: capitalism— 
system of economic activity which hither 
had never been tried. The characteristic of ¢ 
pitalism is the mass production of consum 
goods at the lowest possible prices. Free me 
work harder and produce more: it cannot | 
otherwise. There can be only one solution — 
poverty: production. Only production ¢ 
mean _ prosperity—the statement is self-e\ 
dent. Only production can elevate the enti 
standard of living of a people and in so doin 
elevate the relative status of the poor 
brackets. Capitalism is the greatest produ 
tive force known to man. The Welfare Ste 
not only fails to recognize this fact, its po 


ies of redistribution are a disincentive to 
oroduction, and in the long run impoverish 
everyone. 


_ Capitalism has become a dirty word today. 
't has become predicated of things abomina- 
le. There are not many in Canada today 
repared to defend this goose that lays the 
nagic eggs. It is no longer fashionable. Let us 
ake a look at the bogeyman, eyeball to 
»yeball. 


_ Capitalism is an economic system dedicated 
o the principle that men are born free and 
ave the right to direct their lives as they 
‘hoose, and that the act of buying or not 
uying goods determines what will be pro- 
luced and what will not be produced. Under 
apitalism the consumer is the prime mover, 
nd the successful entrepreneur is he who 
atisfies the demands of his fellow men by 
roducing the top product at the lowest possi- 
ile price. Profit is the reward for meeting the 
ieeds of people in the cheapest possible way. 
Those who produce goods which are too 
xpensive, or for which there is no demand, 
re doomed to failure. The masses are thus 
levated to the status of bourgeois because 
very dollar they spend is a vote cast in deter- 
dining what goods shall be produced. 


A few days ago I bought a book printed in 
‘rance for fifty cents. In my pocket I have a 
eather key chain imported from England 
iced at eighty-nine cents. Any time I feel 
ike it I can buy a California orange or a 
jlece of Italian cheese for a few pennies. 


Let us, emulating Leonard Read, take a 
ard look at the miracle of a pencil. Were 
ou to lock me in a room containing wood, 
acquer, graphite and all the other miscellany 
mhich go into the simple pencil, time would 
un out before I could produce one. And yet, 
or a few pennies, I can buy several any time 
want to. Think of all the people who work 
or me—all the importers who bring in the 
7ood, paints, chemicals, rubber and metal— 
ll the labourers and designers and supervis- 
Ts who manufacture the pencil—the admi- 
istrators and carriers and wholesalers and 
etailers who make the pencil available 
> everyone like me. All for a few pennies! 
flow is it I can get so much for so little? 


' My home town of Quebec City has a metro 
Opulation of 350,000. Were supplies not to 
ow regularly into this relatively small city, 
s people would eventually die. Consider the 
read, milk, butter, fruit, livestock and medi- 
jmes which must enter Quebee City on 
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schedule to keep us all healthy. And then 
consider Toronto or Montreal. 


Have you ever considered what throw of 
the dice, what “invisible hand” makes all this 
possible: the pencil for a few pennies, the 
flow of supplies which feeds my city? What 
goose lays these golden eggs? 


The answer of course is the free market— 
capitalism. The more complex the operation, 
the more we must trust free men acting in 
accordance with their own personal wishes. 


Under capitalism, even the most humble of 
men enjoy the amenities I mentioned earlier: 
oranges from California and cheese from 
Italy, maple syrup from Quebec and beef 
from Western Canada. 


Capitalism is responsible for whatever 
prosperity we enjoy in Canada today. Every 
man under capitalism is comparatively 
wealthy. The invisible hand of the free 
market keeps just the right amount of goods 
flowing daily into our Canadian cities in a 
manner so precise that it could never be 
“planned” by an army of bureaucrats in 
Ottawa, no matter how educated and intelli- 
gent they might be. 


The system in short, works by itself—no 
master blue print, no Establishment direction 
is necessary. Left alone, the free market will 
produce. “The request of industry to govern- 
ment”, said Bentham, “is as modest as that of 
Diogenes to Alexander—Get out of my light’. 


Yet, the savage onslaught against the free 
market continues across this country as great 
chunks of power are grasped by the High 
Priest of Big Voernment. We have unreasona- 
bly high corporate and personal income tax 
rates. The Welfare State is bleeding to death 
that goose which lays the golden eggs. 


Under capitalism, entrepreneurs try to 
devise more efficient methods of productions 
in order to increase profits. Indeed, almost all 
the great discoveries of mankind were the 
contribution of an individual genius, not the 
result of any group study, committee effort or 
government commission. Alexander Graham 
Bell in his workshop at Brantford, Ontario, 
not only invented the telephone; his creative 
genius was responsible for film sound tracks, 
the electric eye, the metal detector and the 
hydrofoil. Individual Canadian initiative 
made possible Bombardier’s Snowmobile, Dr. 
Clung McPherson’s gas mask, A. G. Hunts- 
man’s frozen food, Dr. Theodore Drake’s 
Pablum and E. A. Asselburg’s instant mashed 
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potatoes. Canadian genius is responsible for 
the invention of the variable pitch propeller, 
the wirephoto, the snow-blower, the walkie- 
talkie, the electric organ, modern photo- 
engraving, kerosene and acetylene, the elec- 
tric railway, the healing cobalt bomb, the 
paint roller and the electron miscroscope. 


Canada is a land of great promise. We 
could enjoy unparalleled prosperity if only 
we could appreciate the motive force that 
moves the world: the minds of free men. 


Yet we continue to merely “tolerate” capi- 
talism because the enraged shouts of its eni- 
mies blurred our vision. “We are perishing”, 
said Leonard Read, “not from lack of won- 
ders, but from lack of wonder”. 


9, Recommendations. Certain conclusions 
follow. Certain steps must be taken if we are 
honest in our desire to try to end poverty. 
There are no instant formulae, no magic 
cures. 

It must surely be the experience of this 
committee that no certain short-term solu- 
tions seem guaranteed to succeed. It must also 
be evident that, as a long-term solution, the 
Welfare State has not only failed to solve 
poverty over the years; rather, it has succeed- 
ed in perpetuating poverty. 


The Welfare State reflects a grand scale 
war—not on poverty—but on the poor. We 
have legislated poverty instead of prosperity. 
We have confiscated, expropriated and dis- 
sipated wealth but we have failed to create 
wealth. 


I am well aware that in today’s world, the 
conclusion is unpopular: prosperity cannot be 
legislated. Yet before we stumble over the 
precipice of inflation, before we halt the 
motor that moves the world, before we kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs, we will 
have to come to grips with one harsh fact: 
should we continue to take from the haves to 
give to the have-nots, we will only end up a 
nation of have-nots. 


As Senators, I plead with you to take a 
second sober look at the morality and practi- 
cality of compulsory state welfare. 


It has failed—it must always fail and 
merely greater doses of the same will only 
compound the failure. We must halt the 
snowballing nightmare of state give-away 
schemes. Fabian gradualism brought us to our 
present position. A gradualism of freedom can 
restore a sound economy and a just society. 
We accepted welfare in piecemeal fashion 
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Let us then in turn dismantle the Welfare 
State in piecemeal fashion. 


I THEREFORE RECOMMEND: 


(1) The enactment of an immediate ban on 
all additional welfare programmes. 


(2) The abolition of progressive rates of 
taxation and the adoption of a flat rate 24 per 
cent. 


(3) The abolition of all minimum wage 
laws. 


(4) A detailed study of existing welfare 
schemes and the immediate abolition of the 
most useless and wasteful of these schemes. 
The baby bonus leaps to mind. 


(5) The gradual transfer of remaining fed- 
eral schemes to provincial or municipal 
jurisdictions. 

(6) The phasing out of the Welfare State. 

The problem confronting this Committee is 
not so much poverty, but the remedies for 
poverty. Our present medicine is poisoning 
us. 


In the spirit in which it is meant I point out 
that this Senate Committee on poverty is, 
strictly speaking, a government body seeking 
a solution to poverty. In the name of all that 
my country can be, I beg you not to try to 
seek a government solution to poverty. The 
only solution to poverty is production, and 
only the free market can assure production. 
The entire history of civilization is testimony 
to this fact. 


And, as Santayana said, “Those who cannot 
remember the past are condemned to repeat 
ity: 

When you report back—I hope that your 
message to the less fortunate people of 
Canada will be that you recommend oiling 
the gears of production because therein lies 
their only salvation from poverty. Security 
cannot be legislated; it must be earned. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Ouellet. 


I see that you lived up to your words and 
you covered your brief in thirty-five minutes, 


I must say that I thank you for your brief 
and your efforts and the sincerity in which 
you have spoken. 


I think you will find out that a number of 
Senators might not agree with you and } 
myself might not agree with you, but on the 
other hand I think that you have covered @ 
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lot of ground and I am sure that I am not 
prepared to tell you that you were wrong in 
every phase of your brief. 


| You point out to us many of your recom- 
mendations and the abolishing of lots of laws 
and so on but I believe you say very little of 
‘what they should be replaced with. 


I am sure that based on this many Senators 
will have questions to ask and the first one I 
will turn to is Senator Hastings. 


_ Senator Hastings: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 


I would like to join you in expressing our 
appreciation to Mr. Ouellet for another very 
thought provoking brief. 


I just have one short observation to make 


of Mr. Ouellet and it pertains to Paragraph 2 
where you try to answer the question who 
tan speak to the poor and you say: 

Who can claim to be an expert on Pover- 
ty? For sure, the poor can tell us what it 
is like, not having any wealth; obviously, 
however, they cannot tell us how to 
alleviate the problem. 


There is just one thing wrong with that state- 
nent—it is dead wrong as far as I am 
concerned. 


In my travels with the Committee and I 
hink probably other Senators share this view 
hat the people who are experts on Poverty 
wre the poor themselves. 


They have lived in it, their fathers have 
ived in it and they are destined to live in it 
inless something is changed, the system is 
‘hanged. 


They are the people that have come before 
his Committee with certainly the most origi- 
tal ideas as to how to alleviate the problem 
nd in most cases it hasn’t been for an 
fierease in the dough or a hand-out. It has 
imply been for an equalized opportunity to 
hare in the wealth of this nation which they 
vaven’t had and they don’t get. 


The child of the poor, I have found, attends 
ne poor schools, have the poorest teachers 
nd in short, he just doesn’t have an equal 
pportunity. 


_The child born on an Indian Reservation in 

ais country is destined to die on that reser- 

ation in poverty because of this capitalist 

ystem of which you speak so highly. 
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Now, you went on to say: 


The wealthy man, on the other hand, has 
acquired an expertise. 


I am wondering where all of this expertise is 
and where its been for the last twenty years? 

If he has discovered how to communicate 
properly, perhaps he is the person we should 
have before this committee and we haven’t 
had them with all their alleged expertise 
which you say they have. 


The only expertise I’ve ever found is “my 
father’s made a million, what’s wrong with 
yours.” Now, where is this expertise? 


Mr. Ouellet: I think we are speaking of two 
different wave lengths entirely, 

I am speaking from a personal viewpoint 
and you are speaking I believe on a govern- 
ment viewpoint. 


Senaior Hastings: I am speaking of my own 
personal viewpoint. I am speaking from my 
own personal observations from the work of 
this Committee and talking to the poor and 
talking to the wealthy who are convincably 
ignorant about poverty. 


Mr. Ouellet: I am not speaking—when I say 
the poor are not experts on poverty—that is 
not exactly what I say. 


The poor man and the sociologist—well, 
lets say sociologists can study the poor man 
when he comes and gives a much better 
description than I of what its like to be poor 
and all the evils involved in poverty and how 
unfortunate it is and everything you have 
just mentioned. 


I am in full agreement. The poor are in a 
much better position than you or I to say 
what it is like to be poor but because he is 
still poor he can’t come up here and tell you 
personally how he is going to become rich. 


Senator Hastings: Well, I think you are 
wrong. 


Mr. Ouellet: In which case I would say to 
him “Well, why don’t you do it”, do you see 
what I mean? 


From a government point of view he may 
come and have an idea of what the group can 
do to help him but he is not going to come 
and tell you how he himself can help and that 
is only how I meant this statement. 


I was only trying to explain to my 


presence. 
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Senator Hastings: I disagree with your 
observation. The people that come before us 
with the most original and constructive ideas 
are the poor themselves and its not money; it 
is opportunity. 

They want the opportunities which they 
have never had. 


Mr. Ouellet: That is the best solution that a 
government could take. 


Senator Hastings: To solve the problem? 
Mr. Ouellet: I agree with you on that. 
Senator Croll: What did you agree with? 


Mr. Ouellet: That it is considerable that a 
poor man will come up with a better govern- 
ment solution to poverty than a rich man. 
That is entirely possible. 


Senator Croll: That isn’t what you said in 
your brief. 


Mr. Ouellet: Yes, sir. 


Senator Croll: You say: 
The wealthy man, on the other hand, has 
acquired an expertise. 


Mr, Ovellet: Senator, the wealthy man has 
acquired personal expertise on poverty. 


The fact that he is wealthy shows that he 
has won his own personal war on poverty. 


That is the only spirit in which it is said. 


Senator Croll: Mr. Ouellet, if I gather what 
you are saying was that poverty was costing 
the wealthy great sums of money and it was 
wasted. 


Mr, Sen- 


ator. 


Ouellet: Actually in practise, 


Senator Croll: That is what I gather. My 
question to you is if the rich know the answer 
to it and are paying through the nose for this 
waste, why don’t they come up with solutions 
to save their money? 


Mr. Ouellet: Senator, first of all I tried to 
point out in the discussion on progression that 
its not in fact costing the wealthy. It is cost- 
ing the vast majority of people for the simple 
reason that four percent of the basic rate 
would bring the same revenue yield. 


As a matter of fact, only ten percent comes 
from the wealthy. 
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Senator Croll: Well, let us say the middle 
class then. That is the middle class. Have 
they solutions? 


Mr. Ouellet: You see, Senator, I was talking 
here at the beginning about personal solutions 
to poverty and government solutions to 
poverty. 


I am fighting a real war on poverty, Sena- 
tor, every day. I am just, you know, holding 
my own right now but I can tell you how I’ve 
done so far and if ever I get rich I will tell 
you how I want my own personal war on 
poverty. 


Senator Croil: Yes. 


Mr. Ouellet: But that is the only way I 
meant it. It was my own personal point of 
view and in the rest of the paper I discuss the 
government’s point of view but I wasn't 
speaking about a government’s solution or a 
committee recommendation. ‘ 


Senator Hastings: Just one other observa- 
tion. 


On page 29 you Say: 
Under capitalism, even the most humble 
of men enjoy the amenities I mentioned 
earlier: oranges from California and 
cheese from Italy, maple syrup from 
Quebec and beef from Western Canada. 


Well, there is about two or three out of every 
five Canadians that just aren’t enjoying those 
amenities of life. 


Mr. Ouellet: I have no doubt, Senator, that 
that is probably correct that you could find 
for me a person who does not actually enjoy 
Western beef or rice from China. 


What I am pointing out is that midas—and 
everything he touched turned to gold, would 
not, for all his gold produce a pencil and it is 
not simply money. | 


We have to realize that there is some won- 
ders around us and that it is the free nations 
of the world that come to the aid of the 
underdeveloped nations. | 

Did you ever hear of a nation coming to the 
aid? Where is its foreign aid going? We are 
richer. I am not trying to suggest that every- 
body should become rich or can become rich 
I am trying to suggest a way that we Cal 
avoid all becoming poor. | 


| 
Senator Croll: Mr. Ouillet, hasn’t the histo: 
ry of our country been that we have become 
richer and richer rather than poorer despite 


t 
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the money that we have spent on welfare and 
on social services? 


Senator Ouellet: Quite so, Senator, but it’s 
in despite of welfare schemes. 

What government plan since confederation 
san be used in fact to explain our present 
evel of prosperity? 


Senator Croll: Well, tell me this. When you 
ay the solution to poverty is production—we 
lave produced a lot of wheat, we have pro- 
luced a lot of uranium, we have produced a 
ot of cars and we have got over-production 
nh many, many of the essential things so, if 
hat is the solution, why hasn’t poverty been 
‘ured? 


Mr. Ouellet: I think precisely, Senator, that 
hose remarks point out that we do have a 
roduction problem. When you pay people to 
roduce something—let us take the case of 
he farmer who has been sold down the river 
oyally. 


Senator Hastings: What did you say? 


Senator Quart: The farmers have been sold 
own the river royally. 


Mr. Ouellet: The poor Canadian farmer has 
een promised price supports. 

“Now we are paying him not to produce, 
iat is how bad the problem is, Senator. 


‘Senator Croll: We had price supports. 


Mr. Ouellet: We are tampering with the 
larket, Senator. The free market—if I have 
10 many hoola-hoops I will eventually sell 
lem at a much lower rate. The product seeks 
S own price. The grain itself has no personal 
lea of what personal price it should put on 
self but there is government interfering 
ith production and now we have a produc- 
on problem. 

. 


Senator Croll: Now what you are saying is 
at the lack of production... 
| 


‘Mr. Ouellet: We have too much wheat. 
Senator Croll: Well, as I say what you are 


ying is not the lack of production but over- 
‘oduction which brings on poverty? 


Mr. Ouellet: No, Senator. I am saying that 
hen the government enters one particular 
here and starts tampering with it, there is 
ing to be poverty. 
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Senator Croll: So you say that the govern- 
ment ought not to interfere in business at all 
and just let business run its course the way it 
sees in its own way. There ought not to be 
any laws to hamper business? 


Mr. Ouellet: The only laws that should 
exist, Senator, regarding business should be 
laws against monopolies, against feather-bed- 
ding as long as competition is assured. That is 
the role of government, to assure competition. 


Senator Croll; How far does government 
go? 


Mr. Ouellet: I beg your pardon? 


Senator Croll: How far does government go 
then in doing things? Where would govern- 
ment step in if they are allowed their own 
methods to conduct business in their own 
way? 


Mr. Ouellet: Well, if Procter and Gamble 
get together with another soap company and 
they were selling all their soap for .29¢ this 
would hurt the consumer because the con- 
sumer is deprived of the competition between 
the producers. 


Senator Croll: Well then you need govern- 
ment interference. 


Mr. Ouellet: Absolutely. 


Senator Croll: Well, where does it stop? 
You say government should not be interfering 


and now you say government should 
interfere. 


Mr. Ouellet: Government should not inter- 
fere, to direct or plan or try to schedule or 
try to map out a blueprint or try to get 
people to produce certain goods or not to 
produce certain goods... 


Senator Croll: They don’t. The government 
does not do that. 


Mr. Ouellet: Certainly, Senator. 
Senator Croll: Where? 


Mr. Ouellet: First of all, government com- 
petes with private enterprise. 


Senator Croll: In what respect? 


Mr. Ouellet: All right, I will give you an 
example. CTV and CBC are in competition. 
Let us take one example. CBC competes with 
CTV to buy certain American programs. 
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Okay? They want to buy “I Dream of Jean- 
nie”, lets say and there is competition of who 
is going to pay for it the most and the Ameri- 
can firm sells it to the highest bidder. 


Now, look what happens. The CBC is com- 
peting, using our tax money to buy a program 
that we receive free by CTV. 


Senator Croll: Do you think you would see 
it free on CTV if CBC wasn’t there? 


Mr. Ouellet: If CBC wasn’t there, Senator, I 
would imagine there would be another 
network. 


Senaior Croll: That is your imagination but 
CBC is a public enterprise. 


Mr. Ouellet: Well, I can only say... 


Senator Croll: Don’t you believe in CBC in 
general theory? 


Mr. Ouellet: I don’t think it has anyting to 
do with poverty but personally... 


Senator Croll: No, no, it doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with poverty. 


Mr. Ouellet: If you don’t think it works I 
can only point out that in the United States 
there are three dependent private networks 
and they work. 


Senator Croll: Well, it works for them and 
they also have private railroads but they go 
broke where at least our railroads run. That 
is the difference. 


Mr. Ouellet: 
Senator? 


Some of them go broke, 


Senator Croll: Our railroads running even 
though sometimes we don’t think that they 
are running the way they ought to but let me 
just get as this question for a moment. 

As I understood you to say—do away with 
the welfare state—phase it out. 


Mr. Ouellei: Well... 


Senator Croll: Well, that is what you said, 
let me just ask you what remedies you have 
for one million, one hundred thousand odd 
people who are now receiving social benefits, 
the disadvantaged, the blind, aged, crippled 
and whatnot who are now receiving social 
benefits. 


What would you do with them? 


Mr. Ouellet: What I am going to say repre- 
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sents a drastic change in thinking. A drastic 
change in thinking from what we are used to 
hearing but it can be statistically proven, 
Senator, the amount of money given to pri- 
vate charities has decreased as welfare has 
increased and I see no moral value in compul- 
sory charity. The money is taken away from 
the people forcibly and I don’t think God in 
heaven is giving me any moral value. 


I suggest to you that as—first of all, I sug- 
gest that welfare or a welfare state there 
would be more money, more jobs, more pros- 
perities, more miracles like the pencil—the 
better life. That is the first step. 


First of all there will be more general pros- 
perity. Secondly I suggest to you that organi- 
zations such as the two organizations that 
proceded me will find themselves with a lot 
more money to spend. 


Senator Croll: Well now lets get to the 
welfare aspect. Do you know any civilized 
country in the world any place that hasn’t got 
a social welfare system comparable and in 
some instances better than ours? 


Mr. Ouellet: Well, better... 


Senator Croll: Comparable. 


Mr. Ouellet: Before we had welfare, thirty 
years ago... 


Senator Croll: No. 
Mr. Ouellet: Forty years? 


Senator Croll: Don’t start saying before. A 
form of welfare was always here but in its 
present state, it came about forty years ago. 


Mr. Ouellet: Before we had that do you 
think that people were generally a lot worst 
off than they are today or is there in fac 
more poverty today than there was then‘ 
Comparative relative poverty? 


Senator Croll: The only answer I could giv 
you—because I was there—is that we were al 
poor. We were all poor. That is the difference 
We were all poor. 


Senator Fergusson: Many of them sufferec 
more in those days. ; 


Senator Croll: Yes, but there was a genera 
poorness. There is no doubt about it. Senato 
Fergusson is right. They suffered far, fa’ 
more than they do now because of the rela 
tive poorness is not so great now. 
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_However I would like to get back again to 
what you do with these one million one hun- 
red thousand people who are now receiving 
ocial benefits of one kind or another. 


What would you do with them? 


Mr. Ouellet: You see, Senator, I was not 
uggesting that tomorrow the government 
lass a law abolishing all welfare. 


Senator Croll: You said “phased-out”’. 


“Mr. Ouellet: Yes. I am talking about a 
radual phase-out. I will tell you why it has 
ot to be gradual. 


‘Lets take an example of an animal. Let us 
uke an example of a zoo. If you take an 
nimal in a zoo and if you asked him if he 
referred to be out on his own fending for 
imself than rather living in a zoo he would 
tuch rather be out living on his own. He 
ies to get out and that is why you put up 
iges and bars. 


If the animal lives in the zoo long enough 
2 gets to be unable to care for himself and if 
ju took down the bars he would probably 
ay there and wouldn’t know what to do and 
you did turn him out he would probably 
e. 


‘Over a long period of time this man’s uni- 
xrsal compulsion for welfare can have no 
her effect than to take any initiative out of 
me people... 


Senator Croll: Have you any idea of the 
atistical studies that have been made on 
at very point in the United States, in 
nada and in other parts of the world and it 
dicates that there is less than two percent 
the kind of people that you are talking 
out. 


fl 
Mr. Ouellet: Less than 2 per cent? 


Senator Croll; Less than 2 per cent of the 
ople that you say don’t want to work and 
n’t want to participate and as a result of 
2 system that we have. 


Mr. Ouellet: Well, first of all—no, I haven’t 
on the study and with all due respect, Sena- 
*, I don’t see how that type of study could 
accurately made. 


Senator Croll: Well, it was made by the 
aericans at great expense and it was also 
ide by the University of Alberta and to 
ne extent and has been made by others. 
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Senator 
survey. 


McGrand: A_ very superficial 


Senator Croll: Well these are the statistics 
that we have. We have no other statistics. 


Mr. Ouellet: It strikes me, Senator, as so 
self-evidence. That people of my age or young 
people or people in general are growing up 
with no fear of failure; there is nothing 
to worry about—that they cannot regard life 
as cheap and I think there you have statistics 
and in the socialist countries where welfare is 
very, very pronounced, we have all kinds of 
statistics like high suicide rates, high abortion 
rates and illegitimacy rates and high dope 
addiction rates. 


Senator Croll: Is the United States a social- 
ist country? 


Mr. Ouellet: There are a lot of socialist 
measures in the United States. They are 
moving hand over fist towards the guaran- 
teed annual income just like we are. 


Senator Croll: Well, is that the only social- 
ist nation that you can think of and that you 
don’t like? 


Mr. Ouellet: Oh, I can think of a lot of 
socialist nations. 


Senator Croll: Well, where are they? I am 
asking you if the United States... 


Mr. Ouellet: Well, let me put it this way, 
Senator. You name me one bill that the 
United States congress has passed in the last 
twenty years that you would say is a capital- 
istic bill? 


Senator Croll: Well, I think with all due 
respect the oil depletion bill is the most capi- 
talistic bill I have ever heard of in all my life 
and you too. There is one for you that I can 
give you. 


The bill that pays the cotton growers in the 
United States hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars is a very capitalistic bill. These are two 
large ones that I can think of off-hand. 


Mr. Ouellet: So you see, Senator, any gov- 
ernment bill that is paying money is taking 
money from somebody else. I cannot see that 
as being a capitalistic bill. I see that as gener- 
ally a redistribution scheme bill, but in 
any case I don’t think we should discuss is the 
United States a socialistic country. There is a 
lot of socialistic legislation. Call it fabian 
legislation or call it welfare legislation. 
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Senator Croll: We have here too. 
Mr. Ovellet: We have here too. 


Senator Croll: But the question I get back 
to again is this. What do we do with these 
million one hundred odd thousand people who 
are receiving social benefits now? 


Mr. Ouellet: I think, Senator, you will find 
that we may elevate the entire status and in 
so doing elevate the relative status of the 
poor. 


Senator McGrand: Do you mean the large 
tracks of resources that you would find in 
Quebec? 


Mr. Ouellet: First of all I believe we will 
never have—there will always be someone 
who is poorer than someone else. 


Senator McGrand: Yes. 


Mr. Ouellet: That we are agreed on. What 
we are trying to find out is how to make the 
poor richer than they are today. The only 
way the poor can be richer than they are 
today is that if everybody is generally richer 
than they are today and how do we get them 
rich? It seems so evident to me that man has 
been struggling for thousands and thousands 
of years to avoid starvation. 


Our forefathers in this country were using 
spinning wheels that the Egyptians were 
using in the days of the pyramids. Virtually 
no progress has been made in all this 
legislation. 


I don’t know exactly what they mean by 
social right. 


Senator McGrand: You don’t know what 
they mean by social right and therefore you 
don’t accept their definition? 


Mr. Ouellet: It is not that I don’t accept it. 


Senator McGrand: Well, tell me this. If you 
do not recognize such a thing as a social 
right, do you have any other terms that will 
describe better or give a better definition of 
any program for the assistance of the needy? 


Mr. Ouellet; Any government program? 


Senator McGrand: Any program. I don’t 
care—how are you going to look after the 
needy? 


Mr. Ouellet: I think the perfect word is that 
you ask me for one word in regard helping 
the needy is the word mercy. I think mercy is 
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a commendable virtue. I think justice is a 
commendable virtue. Justice means to each 
his due. That every man gets his due. 


Mercy means that some men are getting 
more than their due and I am suggesting that 
one agency, such as the government, cannot 
be at the same time just and merciful. 


Senator McGrand: This idea that the wel- 
fare scheme is not the ideal thing. Let us go 
back to about one hundred years ago to the 
old parts of Canada where they did not have 
the free school system. Those who wanted 
their children to go to school paid a teacher a 
certain amount of money to teach their chil- 
dren. Those parents who couldn’t afford to 
pay let their children grow up in illiteracy. 


Well, there was a great many people at that 
time opposed to the free school system and 
they certainly had a big fight in New Bruns- 
wick in 1869 over the free school system. 


The philosophy was that free school was a 
part of the welfare system. Wouldn’t you 
think so? 


Mr. Ouellet: I agree. 
Senator McGrand: Would you object to it? 


Mr. Ouellet: If I answer could I explain 
why? 


Senator McGrand: Yes. 


Mr. Ouellet: The free school system—if you 
look at it one way it has all the advantages 
but if you look at it another way its unjust. 


You see, I don’t see why the butcher, the 
baker and the delivery truck man should pay 
for the education of the lawyers and dentists 
and architects. I think the lawyer, the dentisi 
and the architect should pay for their own 
education. I would be in favour of saying that 
there should be a financed system permitting 
the people to borrow for their education and 
then pay it back. 


I don’t see why the little man who is 
struggling along should be paying for the 
education today of the professionals. 


Senator McGrand: The free school system 
was to bring the three R’s to everyone. 

Everybody has to write and they had the 
need for the three R’s. I am not talking 
about the development of lawyers or doc: 
tors or engineers or any professionals. 


Mr. Ouellet: No, but today that argu- 
ment holds entirely true to the university 
‘level. 


' Senator Fergusson: I have a few obser- 
vations that I would like to make. 

The Deputy Chairman: This 
generation brief. 


is a gap 


Senator Croll: Yes, a backward gap. 


Senator Fergusson: Well I must say Mr. 
Chairman, that I find this brief very inter- 
esting but the witness has made a state- 
ment on Page 13 which involves the ques- 
tion of giving money to the needy. Don’t 
you think we should give to those people 
who practise religion and give them 
money? And before you answer I would 
just like to go on a little further. I find this 
very difficult. On Page 8 you referred to 
Reuben Baetz, who was the _ executive 
director of the Canadian Welfare Council 
who said that Canadians should receive a 
Zuaranteed income as a matter of a social 
sight. You also say that joining Baetz is a 
ghorus of politicians from all parties. 


Now, I have been associated with the 
Canadian Welfare Council and I can assure 
you there are a great many worried men 
n Canada besides politicians who support 
Mr. Baetz in that. 


Mr. Ouellet: Quite so. I am not saying 
that they are not. I am saying today that a 
jot of people are moving towards the guar- 
inteed annual income. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, and it is not 
only politicians who are interested in it. 
| Mr. Ouellet: No. 

Senator Fergusson: I know it is all 


\cross Canada. 


Mr. Ouellet: I think the Canadian people 
tre interested but the leadership comes 
rom our politicians. That is where they 
ire hearing about it. The idea started with 
Milton Friedman from his book “Capital- 
sm and Freedom”’. 


_ That is where it first come out and there 
vas a section called “Alleviation of Pover- 
y” and since then it has been picking up 
md Canada was given a thrust when 
Xeuben Baetz started writing on it in the 
anadian Welfare publication and then at 
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Niagara Falls at the Progressive Thinkers 
Conference. 


Senator Croll: Well now look. Let us get 
the record straight. In Canada it wasn’t 
started by Reuben Baetz and the idea 
wasn’t started by Milton Friedman. The 
idea came from a man called Atkinson 
who was president of the National Life 
Insurance Company of Canada who was a 
great mathematician and he sold that idea 
to a man called Davis who was a friend of 
his and I knew him too to the Senate 
Committee on Aging which your mother 


will remember too. 


Senator Quari: Grandmother! 


Senator 
time the 


Croll: Grandmother, and at that 
recommendation was made for 
the Aged and to progressively reduce the 
age. That is the first incidents in the civil- 
ized world where the guaranteed income 
was to put into effect. The government picked 
it up and improved it because it didn’t 
seem to have enough in the circumstances 
for the very poor. 


That is the first beginning of the guaran- 
teed income and the only country in the 
world thats practising it at the present 
time. That’s where it came from, and not 
from Friedman. Friedman’s idea is an entirely 
different method of dealing with it and its 
not the way we are progressing, we are 
moving. He doesn’t believe in the negative 
income tax, whereas we do. 


Friedman preaches what you _ preach. 
Exactly what you preach. He says do away 
with welfare... 


Senator McGrand: Who do you mean by 
‘we’? 


Senator Croll: The government. 


Senator McGrand: Friedman didn’t 
agree with the methods. 
Senator Croll: Friedman didn’t agree 


with the method but we agree with it, the 
government did. The government did and I 
hope the Committee does too. The Commit- 
tee on Aging made that recommendation 
before and this committee will have an 
opportunity to discuss it. What Friedman 
said was to do away with welfare but he 
had a scheme. He didn’t just leave it in the 
air completely without doing anything 
about it. 
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Mr. Ouellet: 
that I was. 


He was more. concerned 


Senator Croll: Well, he had an alterna- 
tive method. 


Mr. Ouellet: No, I didn’t say that Fried- 
man was the first to say it. I said that 
Friedman was the first one to mention a 
negative income tax. He was the one that 
popularized it in the United States. The 
first one who actually came up with the 
guaranteed income without any doubt 
must have been Robert Owen when he set 
up his scheme of harmony on the banks of 
the Wabush. I am not arguing with you, 
Senator, as to who was the first one. 


Senator Croll; If its the eighteenth cen- 
tury, you know, you are the one who is 
really in the gap, the generation gap 
because you are falling away behind. 


Mr. Ouellet: Well, Robert Owens wasn’t on 
my side. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senators I see that 
the time is catching up with us. We have a 
date for dinner in a few minutes which we 
would like to meet if it is possible. We have 
been an hour and ten minutes and I’m sure 
that Mr. Ouellet is satisfied with the question- 
ing although I am not too sure whether the 
senators are satisfied with the answers. 


The Deputy Chairman: However, sir, Mr. 
Ouellet, I must say we appreciated your brief 
and that you are a very bright young man. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, Senator 
McGrand has a question that we both are 
very interested in. 


Senator McGrand: Going back to this ques- 
tion of responsibility to the needy. This has 
always existed in the human society as far as 
I know and back in the middle ages it was 
the responsibility—not of the government 
because the church, the church took it on and 
the monasteries handled it and then after 
complications of the monastery property we 
got the Elizabethan law. I would like to 
remind you of this and that is that most 
legislation down through history has been put 
on the statute books for the protection of 
property and not for the protection of the 
individual. It was for the protection of 
property. 


Mr. Ouellet: The protection of property and 
the protection of individuals to me go hand 
in hand. 
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Senator McGrand: Well, we would have to | 
disagree on that. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well Senators, the | 
brief is finished but the meeting is not over | 
for just a moment or two. 

I see that we have some changes in the | 
schedule here... 


[Translation] 


The Comité du travail du Québec which | 
was to make its presentation at three thirty 
p.m. will not be presented by Mr. Légaré. I 
would like to ask Mr. Légaré to explain why. — 


Senators, may I have your attention for just | 
a moment. I told you earlier that there have 
been a few changes. The Conseil du Travail | 
du Québec will not be appearing this after- | 
noon, and Mr. Légaré is here and will tell us | 
why. 


Mr. Légaré of the Counseil du Travail of 
Québec and District: Mr. Chairman, ladies | 
and gentlemen, we deeply regret not being | 
able to bring before you this morning a brief 
on poverty. The Conseil du Travail du | 
Québec is aware of the fact that in the region, | 
unfortunately, strikes are rife, and at the pres- | 
ent time, the postal strike, where I am 
myself an employee, unfortunately did not 
leave us any time available for preparing the | 
brief. However, as we mentioned a while ago, | 
we are aware of the problem and we would | 
like, if it were possible, if the opportunity 
were offered us, to appear before you at a 
later date when we will have time to prepare | 
that brief. We thank you very much. 


The Deputy Chairman: Would you be avail- | 
able to come to Ottawa in October, or per- 
haps November, some time around then. 


Mr. Légaré: That will be possible. Thank 
you, ladies and gentlemen. 


The Deputy Chairman: The brief to be pre- | 
sented by the Conseil du Travail with Mr. | 
Légaré will not be presented today but will | 
be presented later in Ottawa. | 

The meeting adjourned. 


Resumption of the meeting at 7 p.m. 


The Deputy Chairman: Order, please, the 
time is getting on and we have to get to work 
without further delay. I would like to greet | 
Monsignor Lavoie and the sisters. I would like | 
to thank the people of the Parish of St-Roch | 
for having come to meet us this evening in | 
order to learn about the committee’s work. 


We do not go out looking for poverty since it 
is found everywhere, it is not scarce in the 
Province of Quebec, or even at home in New 
Brunswick, but we are looking for the causes 
of poverty. We are convinced that if we want 
to solve the prolems of poverty we first have 
to find the sources and the reasons. This is 
the purpose of our inquiry. We do not offer 
any remedy to the problems, except the tes- 
mony we hear. We meet with poor fami- 
jies—we have met hundreds of them in vari- 
jus communities throughout Canada and we 
aave collected a mass of knowledge. We hope 
shat in the next few months the Committee 
will meet nearly every day in order to bring 
sogether all these problems and all these 
sauses for the purpose of making recommen- 
lations acceptable to the government and 
which will be of some service to the poor. 
?oor families, as you know, there are differ- 
mnt categories of poor people and we are 
Zoing to try to determine each in its class. 


_I will make no further comment and we are 
foing to hear a few briefs, after which we 
hall have a question period. We do not 
yelieve that we will solve your problems and 
jive you answers. We simply want to hear 
vhat you have to say, to listen to your recom- 
nendations and to try and put them into 
yractice. 


| Therefore, without further delay, you have 
he memers of the Committee, and it gives 
ae pleasure to introduce them to you, to my 
ight, Senator Quart of Quebec, Senator 
McGrand. of New Brunswick, Senator Hast- 
ogs of Alberta, and to my left, Senator Croll, 
thairman of the Committee, Senator Eudes of 
Montreal, Senator Fergusson of New Bruns- 
vick and Senator Inman of Prince Edward 
sland. 


You have representatives who come from 
ll the provinces across Canada, but we do 
ot have the full Committee this evening. 
‘ou have a representative from each prov- 
1ee. They are highly qualified people and, 
fter eighteen months of work,—this is our 
ast trip across Canada—do not think that, in 
ighteen months, we have not heard about all 
ie sins of the poor, as well as the sins of the 
leh. 


| Thus, without further delay, this evening 
fe have a joint committee of the Association 
Dopérative d’économie familiale, Mr. Robert 
ilodeau, and the Citizens’ Committee of area 
‘0. 10, which was to be presented by Mr. 
ndré Grodin, replaced by Mr. Laurent 
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Drolet who is to my right. I believe that you 
do not have a brief to present to us? Then, 
you are simply going to tell us what your 
problems are. I would like to say that, if we 
have a slight problem, because the majority 
of our Committee does not speak French, and 
we have to have a simultaneous translation; I 
think that we have many echos this evening, 
which is perhaps going to cause minor prob- 
lems. Furthermore, the person who is our 
translation specialist, we do not know wheth- 
er she got lost in the City of Quebec, but 
perhaps she will come. Mr. Coderre who 
speaks French and English will try to take 
over. Mr. Coderre you have our sympathy for 
the moment and we know that you are going 
to do your best. 


Therefore, Mr. Laurent Drolet, I turn it 
over to you. 


Mr. Laurent Drolet, representing Mr. André 
Grondin of the Citizens’ Committee of area 10 
of the Parish of St-Roch de Québec: Mr. 
Chairman and members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Poverty, what attitude should citi- 
zens’ movements have with regard to a group 
of people who would like to make them 
believe that they are serious and that their 
report is likely to result in concrete measures 
and to improve the situation of the poor in 
our society? Well, our attitude towards a 
commission of inquiry is very clear: your 
Senate Committee resembles all the other 
commissions of inquiry. It is a means that 
certain politicians have found to distract the 
poor, to keep them from shouting too loudly, 
from making noise and perhaps from rebell- 
ing. While we are given a picture of a rosy 
future, of which we never receive the slight- 
est crumb, exploiters of every sort take 
advantage of it to feather their pockets and to 
infringe upon the basic rights of thousands of 
citizens. 


If we have taken the bother to come once 
again and parade before a commission of 
inquiry, it is to tell you and, at the same time, 
to tell all our governments that the poor, as 
you so aptly call them, no longer want to be 
examined under a magnifying glass and to 
become docile tools in the hands of exploiters 
of the people who are their playthings. 


It is our firm intention to no longer leave to 
others the task of finding solutions to the 
problems that confront us daily. We have the 
firm intention of no longer leaving to others 
the power to direct the decisions which con- 
cern us. We want to exercise this power 
ourselves. 
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N.B. You will find enclosed a list on which 
appear the signers of this letter. That is all. 
Thank you. 


(At this moment, Mr. Drolet and his group 
leave the room immediately.) 


The Deputy Chairman: I want to thank Mr. 
Drolet for this brief, I do not have to thank 
him. We somewhat regret that Mr. Laurent 
Drolet and his group left the room so quickly 
without giving us a chance to ask him a few 
questions, but it is his right to leave if he 
wants to. We have nothing against him, this 
is a free country. 


There will be no discussion about Mr. Dro- 
let’s subject. This brings us to the second 
phase of our program for this evening, and if 
I am to follow the schedule, Monsignor 
Lavoie, director of the Secretariat social de 
St-Roch will make his presentation. I do not 
know whether Monsignor Lavoie is ready to 
continue. 


Monseigneur Raymond Lavoie, directeur du 
Secrétariat Social de St-Roch: Honourable 
Mr. Croll and honourable senators of Quebec. 
I am very glad to meet you tonight and 
appear before this Special Senate Committee 
of Canada. It is indeed an honour for me as a 
representative of a group working in this dis- 
trict of Quebec. 


The work of the Director du Secretariat 
Social de St-Roch is mostly directed to help 
the poor. He has contributed a lot to the 
construction of the committee which went 
just before us, and as you can see we do not 
necessarily have the same attitudes. 


I wish to say that I am very happy, on 
behalf of the Secretariat social de St-Roch, 
that the Special Senate Committee has come 
to hold a session in a part of the city where 
the prevailing conditions keep a large part of 
the population at the poverty level. 


The solution to the problems raised by pov- 
erty will come either through dialogue or a 
confrontation between the have’s and the 
have not’s. 


The Honourable Senators have chosen dia- 
logue, this is what I understand and they 
merit the deepest congratulations. 


The Secretariat social expresses the wish 
that the inquiry conducted by the Senate 
Committee not be used as fuel for our consti- 
tutional or partisan conflicts. By its appear- 
ance, it in no way wants to acknowledge that 
social assistance matters are under federal 
jurisdiction any more than under provincial 
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jurisdiction and it firmly believes that effec- 

tive action can come only from a situation 

where order and mutual respect prevail at all 
levels, without friction, and where the various 

parties accept the fact that poverty is a rally- 

ing point and not a cause for one party to 

out-promise another at election time. 


The Secretariat social feels that this eve- 
ning’s meeting is a recognition of the fact that 
disadvantaged people already constitute a 
group that is organized enough to be a valid 
spokesman and is very glad of it. This eve- 
ning I propose to give a brief summary of 
poverty as we see it in the world today and to 
infer its implications to some extent, then in 
a very modest way, offer a few fairly general 
considerations regarding the role of the state 
at all levels of government. 


What we note is that at the present time 
civilization is  proletarianizing or sub- 
proletarianizing increasingly numerous classes 
of society. We repeat, in our country, in full 
prosperity, the worldwide phenomenon which 
has led mankind to the most formidable ten- 
sions that history has known, the tension 
between the western world defending its 
privileges and the Third World gradually 
taken over by communism. For example, our 
use of opium to stem the so-called yellow 
peril was replaced by an ideological, political 
and military process to take care of that 
yellow peril. Sub-proletarianizing is not first 
and foremost a phenomenon of economic 
repression. It is a phenomenon of human 
regression at the social level; it is sanctified 
by the public powers without wanting to do 
so. One can try to characterize it on the basis 
of concurrent action of three factors among 
many others. First, the working world’s rejec- 
tion of the consumer market for useful goods; 
people’s rejection of community recreation; 
people’s rejection of political activity and 
civic responsibility; people’s rejection of cul- 
ture; people’s rejection of tourism— 


[Text] 

In other words, a lot of people never visit 
New Brunswick or Prince Edward Island or 
Toronto, in that part of the city. 
—people’s rejection of personal property, 
people’s rejection of decent housing, etc. 
[Translation] . 

Second factor, hallucinating appeals from 
all those closed universes throughout the 
mass media; appeals from supposedly easy 
credit sources, and at the same time, rapid 
rise in the standard of living in the country, 
and rise in the cost of living. 


Third factor, emerging social pressures from 
the inter-action of persons undergoing the 
influence of those who are subjected to the 
first two factors; consequently, progressive 
socialization, subjection to and dependence on 
all these points; avoidance of this concentra- 
tional universe; rapid deterioration in the 
Sense of personal dignity, in the sense of 
social responsibility, in the sense of communi- 
ty commitment, bitterness and rancour against 
all powers and, a surprising thing, rebellion 
against the powers which accept this state of 
affairs and sanctify it to some extent. 

Would you like me to read the summary or 
leave it, you have it on hand. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes, I have it. 
Monsignor Lavoie: Because it is extremely 
tedious. Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to do 


‘what will be of use. 


The Deputy Chairman: I know, Monsignor, 
that the members of the Committee will have 
questions to elaborate on what you have 
prepared. 


[Text] 
Monseigneur Lavoie: And as a matter of 
fact, nothing has changed. 


You know that a lot of students from Laval 
University are coming here to prepare their 
thesis and they visit all the families to see 
what is a poor man and what is a poor lady— 
to talk with them and report on them and 
after talking with them—that is the poor 
people of this district have inquiries on the 
same level so part of the people who have the 
most inquiries in regards to the work are also 
the ones who need help. They also work in 
helping the poor people to have a better level 
of life and there are a lot of our people who 
don’t come here because they think it will not 
de useful. 


} 
i 


I think we have to make a discovery of the 
social rejections of the real situation and I 
think we should do so. 


[Translation] 

That does not settle the basic problem, that 
of social rejection, but on the contrary, give 
aim a public status through help which pre- 
vents him from being mortal while leaving 
im intact in substance. 

| I think that the incident which occurred a 
while ago, and which I deplore, is very 
‘Indicative of the situation that I described 
You have among you a group of people 40 
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years old or under who are among the most 
committed where social upgrading of the 
milieu is concerned; then, those people take a 
stand and reject dialogue because they no 
longer believe to it. I do not want to condemn 
them, no. 


I am a friend of them, I am working with 
them. 

I am one of their friends and colleagues. 
But we must understand that people who are 
the spokesmen of disadvantaged groups have 
come up against so many closed doors, have 
read so many reports of inquiry on poverty 
and on one or another of its aspects, have met 
so many university students who were doing 
their studies in sociology on poverty in their 
streets, in their homes, without anything 
actually changing, that they have come to no 
longer believe in dialogue. 


We must also understand that the few 
improvements made to social assistance in the 
past ten years have all been largely cancelled 
out by the rise in the cost of living, inflation 
and rising unemployment. 

They could have said, “We no longer 
believe in dialogue and research, but we'll 
talk all the same”. They preferred to say, 
“We no longer believe in dialogue, and there- 
fore, we are no longer going to talk’. 

The poor person today is no longer an 
individual who has chosen begging as a 
profession but one who is integrated into the 
society because the citizens as a whole accept 
him as such. Today, begging is forbidden 
everywhere, and one can see this prohibition 
posted in a large number of rural municipali- 
ties. Poverty is a phenomenon which gives 
birth to a social class that has distinctive 
characteristics and that lives in a specific 
neighbourhood. This phenomenon is almost 
identical in all respects to the one that has 
been going on for a century, and which ends 
up dividing this world into three parts which 
confront one another within a precarious bal- 
ance of terror, the capitalist western world, 
the communist world and the politically 
independent Third World wavering between 
the first two. The beggar of yesterday did not 
challenge society. He was not socially poor. 
He was accepted. He was poor only economi- 
cally. The poor man of today gets his pitance 
in the form of a cheque, but he is a social 
outcast. His situation is more serious than his 
predecessor’s. 

Gentlemen, I now come to a few recom- 
mendations or suggestions stemming from the 
view of poverty that we have just briefly 
presented. 
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Recommendations 


1. The state must reject the temptation to 
settle the problem of poverty solely by 
increasing welfare. That must be done. But 
that is not enough since the problem is not 
solely an economic one. It is a question of 
socially integrating the less fortunate class. In 
any assistance measure an attempt must be 
made to promote the development of man, the 
consolidation of the family as was strongly 
stressed to the Senate Committee in the brief 
from the Vanier Institute of the Family. 


2. The state must clearly run the risk of 
fostering community organization and aware- 
ness of the less fortunate milieux without 
enslaving them or putting them under 
guardianship. 

This awareness must not be regarded as a 
threat to the security of the public powers, 
financial powers or partisan organizations 
which often stand in fear of nothing more 
than the awakening and lucidity of the 
citizens. 


Without passing judgment on the function- 
ing of the Company of Young Canadians, one 
can say that the intention that prevailed at its 
founding was good in this connection. 


The citizens’ lucidity and commitment are 
basic conditions of the authenticity of a 
democracy. 


3. The state must modestly measure its 
capability in the field of social development. 
If it wants to do everything, it will destroy its 
main resource—the citizen’s initiative—and 
will run the risk of worsening situations that 
it wanted to improve. 


4, After many others, we wonder whether 
the proper solution to many problems, and in 
particular poverty, should not come from a dis- 
sociation between work and wages. Is it possi- 
ble that everyone work and will it be possible 
in the centuries to come? 


Abortion, contraception and homosexuality 
are excellent ways of preventing a flooding of 
the labour market but these means could lead 
us to extinction rather than to a balance. 

Is it not time to completely revise the 
standards by which we live and inaugurate a 
guranteed annual income? 

5. Present situations are so new in the his- 
tory of the world, and their development so 
rapid that we must be prepared to challenge 
all our institutions rather than protect our 
“establishments”. 

The fact that the Canadian Senate has 
come to St-Roch is undoubtedly the fruit of a 
fairly radical questioning of its habits. Where 
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discussion, and even more where action are 
concerned, the citizens like the heads of state, 
the rich like the poor, must be prepared to 
invent and follow new paths. 


The Deputy Chairman: Monsignor, you are 
going to give us that document? - 


Monsignor Lavoie: I have only a resume, I 
have only one secretary and that is myself. 


The Deputy Chairman: I was asking the 
Monseigneur whether he could give us these 
sheets and we will make it part of our hear- 
ings, because it is quite long. Then we will be 
open for questions. 


Monseigneur Lavoie: Fine. 


[Text] 

The Deputy Chairman: I would like to say 
to the members of the committee that the 
Monseigneur is open for questions now. 


Senator Hastings: I was interested in your 
remarks with respect to the group that had 
just appeared before us and I believe the 
record should indicate that they left without 
the benefit of any dialogue with us and as 
you state, I could appreciate the position that 
these people find themselves in. They have 
been studying, they have been researched, 
and they have been examined by university 
students, political leaders and social welfare 
workers and nothing has been done. 

Everything remains the same if it doesn’t 
get worse. In other words, if the poor doesn’t 
get poor and the richer get richer as has been 
the case I would say this past twenty years in 
Canada and I think we are getting on rather 
grave ground or we are in grave danger when 
we have reached the position we are in 
tonight when dialogue is rejected and the 
democratic or constitutional form of descent 
has been rejected. | 

My question to you, sir, is in the light of 
this organization—not this particular one but 
this and others, do you foresee violence as 
has been experienced in the United States 
occurring in Canada? 


Monseigneur Lavoie: I am sure it will 
come. You have the same problems every- 
where in the world. The poor will always try 
to better themselves and finally it will come 
to what I call the form in my speech the 
political ideological and philosophical aspects. 

I think it is coming. It may be coming 
slowly but I think it will eventually come. I 
don’t see it in the immediate future but we 
will have to watch these people or to help 
them. 
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[Translation] 

A voice: Just a minute, please. A little 
while ago, Monseigneur had the opportunity 
and took his time to make a very fine presen- 
tation of his brief, in such a way that it could 
be translated into English. ’d like, if we want 
to set up a dialogue between the audience and 
the Senate members, I’d like that, when the 
senators have a question to ask, that we 
should also have a chance to have the transla- 
tion, so that all the people who are here can 
understand them. 


| The Deputy Chairman: Very well. 
[Text] 
Senator Hastings: Mr. Lavoie, you may 
answer my question en francais. 

I would like to ask you then if you have 
any ideas or suggestions as to how this com- 
mittee can move or touch the have’s in this 
nation as to their responsibility—not only 
their responsibilities but the danger we are 
in. 

[Translation] 

_ The Deputy Chairman: It won’t be possible 
to have simultaneous translation. I repeat, the 
person qualified to do it isn’t here. I don’t 
know where she is. As for Mr. Coderre him- 
self, it isn’t possible... 

A voice: If you don’t mind, I have a sugges- 
ion; when a Committee member asks a ques- 
dion, translate it into French right after the 
senator has asked it. In any case, his question 
zan be summed up in one or two sentences... 
| The Deputy Chairman: We can do that. 


A voice: When Monseigneur speaks in 
fnglish, we understand him, because he 
speaks with the same accent as we do. But 
when the senators speak, it’s harder. 


| The Deputy Chairman: Now, there mustn’t 
de any misunderstanding. 
Text] 

I am going to say this in English. This is 
tot a Royal Commission where we usually 
lave questions from the audience. This is not 
_ Royal Commission. It’s a Committee of 
vestigation that accepts written briefs sub- 
aitted in advance and that we’ve studied and 
ave come to discuss with the people who 
ae them. We can’t, there’d be nothing 
2 gain, we can’t allow everybody that’s pres- 
mt in a public hall to ask questions right 
nd left. That’s not our purpose. 
Translation] 

A voice: Then why do you come and visit 
$? 

The Deputy Chairman: To hear the briefs. 
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[Translation] 

Well, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
Committee, I was telling the audience that 
this is not a Royal Commission. This is a 
Committee. I don’t think we can get any- 
where this way so I feel that we have reached 
the point... 


[Text] 


Senator Quart: Wouldn’t there be a way of 
allowing some people to ask questions? 


A voice: The senators get paid, even if they 
don’t work; that’s the idea. 


The Deputy Chairman: If you listen, we’re 
going to make an effort. It isn’t easy to do 
translation when you’re not perfectly quali- 
fied, if one of you people is qualified to do 
simultaneous translation, help us out. 


A voice: There are people who are paid to 
do that. We pay enough taxes to have transla- 
tors, into French. 


Senator Quari: We’ve sat here all day, 
today, this morning, all morning, and we had 
no trouble. 


A voice: You couldn’t place a bilingual 
member beside a senator who isn’t bilingual, 
so that he can translate to this senator, so the 
meeting can go on in French? 


Abké Piché: I’m going to do the translation 
of the first question asked by Senator Hast- 
ings. He was asking, whether, with the atti- 
tude taken by the Citizens’ Committee by 
leaving the hall, we can conclude that soon 
we'll have violence in Canada, as there was in 
some African countries, as there was in some 
countries in the third world? At any time, the 
only solution that there’s going to be to get 
out of poverty, will it be violence? Until now, 
Monseigneur Lavoie answered, to make it 
short, that it’s possible for the same causes to 
produce the same effects; that means that if 
we here are in the same situation as the 
third-world countries were in, and couldn’t 
get out of, it’s possible that some groups will 
turn to violence. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are there any other 
questions? 


A voice: I’d like to ask that the question be 
referred to the audience so they can partici- 
pate in the answer to the question. 


The Deputy Chairman: Does anybody have 
anything to say? We’re going to ask you, if 
you want to co-operate with us, for what 
you’re going to tell us to bear fruit, for it not 
to be lost in the mist tonight, it must be noted 
down. You must give your narne so the ste- 
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nographer can know who said what and what 
you said. So, I would ask you, if you have 
something to say, to go to the microphone 
that’s at your disposal, give your name and 
say what you have to say. Is that all right 
with you? 


A voice: Is it really necessary for the 
person to identify himself? 


The Deputy Chairman: 
always been done till now. 


That’s what’s 


A voice: The briefs, one brief that I read in 
the papers, it’s a mandate for all of Canada; 
we don’t have everything that was asked in 
our briefs. 


Senator Eudes: The briefs have been sum- 
marized, There was no mention at all of what 
the Committee members said. The briefs were 
summarized, simply. It’s customary, as the 
Chairman has just told us, for each person 
who wants to ask a question, to at least have 
the courtesy to identify himself. It doesn’t 
cause you any trouble, and we know to whom 
we're talking. 


A voice: I’m simply asking a question; can 
a person readily answer the question you 
want to ask if he identifies himself? Can a 
person identify himself and say, at the same 
time, “I’m for violence in Canada’? I put the 
question to the meeting. 


Senator Fournier: Now, what is your name? 


A Voice: I’m giving my opinion; if you 
absolutely want to have my name, ask some 
questions, in a roundabout way like a smart 
politician, and I’ll give my name. 


Another Voice: I think it would be prefera- 
ble to learn to know one another better, the 
French-Canadians and the English instead of 
always... I think that’s horrible. I think 
there’s no reason for that to be in 1970. 


Mr. Paul Lecours, member of the audience: 
I saw in the papers that the Chairman, Mr. 
Croll, proposed regarding welfare, that we 
make people work instead of giving them 
benefits; ic. we make them earn their bene- 
fits. So, I’d like the Chairman to give me his 
opinion about that. 


The Deputy Chairman: That’s fine. 


Mr. Lecours: Do you want me to translate 
that into English? 


The Deputy Chairman: Please, if you can. 
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[Text] 
From the floor: Mr. Chairman, I ask how 


many newspapers of Quebec and Montreal | 


that are for social welfare that instead of 
giving to those people presentations you 
declare to give them work. Do you under- 
stand me? 


Senator Croll: Well, let me tell you that the 
first prerequisite of any person is work rather 
than welfare. If we didn’t have the work for 


them then we have to provide for him as a 


matter of social rights. That is what I said. 
[Translation] 


Abbé Piché: The Chairman says that the 
thing people want first and foremost is to 


work instead of having welfare, and that it’s 


only when people absolutely can’t work that 
they have to be given welfare; that’s what he 
stated. 


Mr. Lecours: Allow me another question in 
French; I can’t understand... 
[Text] 
I will say that in English... 

I don’t understand why fifty percent of our 


population works and works to pay those who 
don’t work. Why? 


Senator Croll: Well, the people who don't 


work are the people who have rights and 
want to work. If they can’t get the jobs then 
someone has to provide for them so those of 


us who are working make the provisions for 
them. There is no alternative. 
[Translation] 

Abbé Piché: People who don’t work have 


rights like those who work, and, well, it’s 
normal that, if they’re not working, those 


who are working should help them obtain 
those rights. 


[Text] 
Mr. Lecours: Thank you very much. 


[Translation] 


The Deputy Chairman: Are there any other 


questions from someone on the floor? 
[Text] 

From the floor: Mr. President, I am 4 
French-Canadian and I work all the time. I 
have had the chance to work and I have had 
the sense to work now. I like culture like 
everybody and I work all my life about twelve 
or fiften hours everyday and it isn’t possible 
for me to go to the Place Des Arts in Mont- 
real if I have to pay for taxis. I cannot go to 
the theatres instead. I can tell you I work 
mostly seven days a week for about sixty 
percent of my labour time. ya 


i 


» I mean since twenty-one years I am not 
married because I had no money to get mar- 
ied but I always work. There is a lot of 
jpeople in Canada in my situation. We pay tax 
which is pulled out of our income but I have 
no home, I have no ear and I cannot pay for 
other luxury things and there is a problem 
because like I say I am like everybody. I wish 
L could have a home and I wish I could pay 
for my wife and for my children if God gives 
me some children some day. 


I wish I could give them a trip to the 
sountry but it is impossible, sir, because the 
zovernment—the provincial government 
-equires me money and the federal govern- 

ent requires me money and when I have to 
yay every day just to eat and believe me, 
‘ir—Mr. Chairman I eat a steak about twice a 
rear and I work all my life. 


I work before twelve or fifteen hours a day. 
Thank you, sir and I hope you understood 
vhat I mean. 


| 


Translation] 

Abbé Piché: As you could understand, the 
yerson who is asking the question is bringing 
ip a situation that must have been repeated 
or many of them, i.e. that he works twelve to 
ifteen hours a day, six days a week. He pays 
axes to the provincial government, to the 
ederal government and to the municipal gOv- 
rnment. And he can’t even afford to go out 
0 a camping ground or take a trip out to the 
ountry. He barely manages, without being 
ble to have his own house, or anything else, 
r even to get married. That’s the situation he 
3 explaining to the Chairman. I don’t know 
mether he’s waiting for an answer. 

A voice: There are many in the same boat. 
Text] 

Senator Croll: I know exactly what he has 
aid. He is working in a low wage position of 
ome kind or another or at least minimum 
rages and he is having a hard time getting 
long. 

That is a problem that a lot of people are 
aving because the minimum wages are so 
Ww. 

Translation] 

“Abbé Piché: What the Chairman under- 
‘ood is that the person who spoke works for 
‘Minimal wage, and that he can’t manage to 
st something good in life; that’s a situation 
| which it’s hard to change something. 

A voice: I attribute it to a lack of skill 
mong the French-Canadians, because the 
tench-Canadians who are skilled have a rea- 
mable wage, almost all of them. 
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[Text] 


Monseigneur, May I ask you a ques- 
tion? “Guaranteed income” for any people 
living in Canada. 

Don’t you think that even if everybody 
would be working—we could not find work 
for everybody. There is no place. There is no 
room for the work of everybody in the coun- 
try and with this situation I think the situa- 
tion will be worse and worse during the years 
to come so must we not think of something 
like the guaranteed revenue for many people 
living in Canada? I have read in the report 
made to the special committee that a lot of 
people came to say to the committee that they 
earned or they were looking to the guaran- 
teed revenue for the future. 

[Translation] 

Til say it in French. We must increasingly 
expect that in a developing civilization there 
will be people, even among the skilled, who 
will be unable to find work. We are in a lei- 
sure civilization. Until now we’ve settled a 
good part of the problem through shorter 
working hours, but we’ll come to a point, a 
saturation point, we’ll arrive at a time when 
people, even skilled people, won’t be able 
to find work, because there won’t be any, 
quite simply, because the machine is going 
to take away jobs. With such a prospect, 
shouldn’t we be thinking more and more of 
a guaranteed annual income to replace, for 
one part of the vacations, many allowances 
that keep citizens in a state of dependence, 
in a state of social inferiority? A guaranteed 
annual income for everybody ensuring a job, 
when all is said and done, even if the laws 
of the labor market don’t allow them to find 
work. I think that question must be con- 
sidered very seriously. 

[Text] 

I don’t know what the committee would say 
to a solution like that but I have heard it a 
lot of times since the beginning of your 
meetings. 

The Deputy Chairman: The purpose of this 
committee is to listen before coming to any 
arrangement. 

[Translation] 

The purpose of the Committee, Monsei- 
gneur, is to listen. 

A voice: Monseigneur, I think that skill 
comes first, skill, I am convinced, comes first. 
We try to have some skill, and after that, we 
see about the rest. First we see about training 
skilled men; that, I can’t change my mind 
about. 

The Deputy Chairman: Madam, that’s a 
personal opinion that we accept. 
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A voice: I think a French-Canadian, a Que- 
becker, should learn to speak the English lan- 
guage, because it’s very, very hard to under- 
stand you; if I don’t know your language, I 
couldn’t communicate with you, I couldn’t 
understand you. 

The Deputy Chairman: You speak English? 
[Text] 

From the floor: I don’t speak in English 
well enough now. I am studying English now. 
[Translation] 

Another voice: You had a chance to learn 
it. 

A voice: I go to night school, and you can 
go there. I’m trying. 

The Deputy Chairman: Madam, we respect 
your opinion, your idea. 

A voice: I’m sorry, madam, but I don’t 
share your opinion; I think we should take a 
stand against this business, because I myself 
could be a taxi driver, or a doctor, or have 
any kind of trade, and carry it on fine in 
French. If I spoke to the Chairman in English, 
it’s because he’s a visitor and we’re being 
hospitable. 

[Text] 

I talked to you in English because you are a 
visitor and we are happy to welcome you in 
Quebec but... 

I am sure—you talk only one language and 
it is not a complex. If I would only talk one 
language I would not have a complex. I am 
sorry I cannot speak four languages but I still 
welcome you to Quebec. 

Senator Croll: Let me just say to this gen- 
tleman. I thank him for the courtesy that he 
has expressed to me but we took the precau- 
tion of making it possible to speak both Eng- 
lish and French. 

We had all our equipment here today and 
the only thing that happened the person who 
was supposed to do the translation didn’t 
show up so we had a bad break but otherwise 
we were ready to carry on in both languages 
for all people but as I say our translator 
didn’t show and we have had to call on one of 
our very able assistants, Mr. Codere, to help 
us out. 

[Translation] 

The Interpreter: The Chairman has just 
thanked the gentleman for his courtesy in 
speaking in English. He says that all precau- 
tions were taken for people to be able to 
speak in both languages, but the translator is 
missing: she’s lost in Quebec City. I would 
simply like to ask Monseigneur whether he 
could go into a little more detail about his 
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idea. He was talking about a guaranteed 
annual income, which would be one way that 
everyone could live in dignity. Now, he said 
before, also, in his report, that with people, 
it’s not only money in their pockets that they 
want to have, but that the situation is getting 
worse, socially. How does he think all that 
could be made to work together? We would 
all be assured of a minimum annual income, 
but would work at the same time; working 
gives us something; when we work we feel 
we are of some use. Well, wouldn’t it happen 
that there would be people who would let 
themselves go, because they would feel them- 
selves less and less useful, because, in any 
case, they are sure of receiving their guaran- 
teed annual income, at the year-end, without 
being obliged to work? How do you make the 
two things work together? 


[Text] 

Monseigneur Lavoie: I’ve read only a fifth 
of my report; if I had read all of my report, 
you would all be asleep, but you would have 
the answer to Mr. Piché. 

I have read just one fifth of my report and 
my answer is in the rest of my report and if I 
had read it everybody would be sleeping but 
you would have had an answer. I think the 
Chairman, Senator Croll is quite right. 

I think his opinion is the same as mine. I 
think we have to have some security on the 
financial levels but we have also the right to 
work and we have the right also to communi- 
cate and we have the right also for these 
services for our urban civilization. 

We have to work on the three levels I 
believe. 


Father Piché: He was telling me that they 
need to work. They need to feel useful in the 
society. I am asking him how the two parts of 
this information can go together. 

If I can be sure of having five thousanc¢ 
dollars at the end of every year withoul 
working, why or how can I have it still the 
taste for working? 


Senator Croll: Well, no one has ever sug: 
gested it to the Committee that money should 
be handed out hither to anyone at all. , 

Money alone will not solve the poverty 
problem. There must be opportunity. Ar 
opportunity to work. There must be service 
and those three things don’t go together an¢ 
unless they are together there isn’t any possi. 
ble solution. 


[Translation] 
Abbé Piché: The Chairman says tha 
nobody has ever suggested that the only solu: 


| 


tion is to give money. Three things are 
needed at one time: to give money, to give 
|the opportunity to work, and to give service 
to people. It’s only when we have all three 
that we’ll have a solution. 


A Voice: A little while ago, Monseigneur 
‘talked about there being a shortage of work 
‘in our industrial society. I think the work 
shortage will be apparent not only here in 
our country; we have to realize now that two 
thirds of humanity is starving, is behind. So 
‘we have to create a manpower mobility that 
can spread all over the earth. If we look only 
at what’s here or in the United States, or 
Quebec, that won’t bring any solution. The 
‘problem is a global one, and so we should 
look at it in a global and total way, when two 
thirds of humanity is starving, in a producing 
country, and so when we can’t work, there 
will have to be a guaranteed salary. I think 
there’s plenty to do in that direction, and it 
could bring work, I think, for some years to 
come, for many years to come, for each and 
everyone. It would be too easy to find a solu- 
tion and say: “We’re going to pay you for 
doing nothing”. Nobody wants that, it puts 
down the dignity of the individual, in all its 
forms, it debases him. I think that the debase- 
ment of the individual shouldn’t exist in a 
society like ours, which boasts about being 
ahead throughout the world. 

[Text] 

| From The Floor: I believe Mr. Croll that as 
the Monseigneur said a while ago, some day 
we will have a guaranteed salary without 
working because there won’t be enough work 
for everybody but I think that two-thirds of 
humanity is suffering from not having work 
30 the problem is global and it should be seen 
in its entirety. 

When I speak of a solution I say that work- 
2rs should be mobilized and made aware that 
they can go out of Quebec to work and if we 
don’t help the undeveloped countries some- 
dody else will and may be not in a way that 
we would like. 

_It is already happening somewhere and I 
lon’t think we can help people by destroying 
heir freedom or destroying their way of 
hhinking and by destroying everything that 
hey take pride in, so language is one of the 
irst things—Language is one of the first 
‘hings in the world that people want to keep, 
because it’s something we learned on our 
nother’s knee, with our little school compan- 
ons. And so, at the age of twenty, I didn’t 
Mow a word of English. I’m proud to speak 
t, but not overly so; I prefer to speak French. 
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[Translation] 


However, I can try to speak it in your pre- 
sence, since you don’t know my language, and 
I’m pleased to say so; I wouldn’t like anybody 
to have his rights stepped on, especially his 
language; there’s nothing nicer, and after that 
comes work; the daily bread comes after. 
Now, I think there’s somebody that was lack- 
ing, that didn’t play his role in human histo- 
ry. I’m thinking of religions, no one of them 
in particular, but all of them together. They 
have always been built up and erected for the 
purpose of saving the rich and encouraging 
the poor. I can’t do anything else, all the 
princes, all the kings of Europe had their 
private chapels. I saw recently that the cler- 
gy in Chili sold all its property, even the 
cassocks and vestments, everything, and went 
to live among the people; I think that’s some- 
thing admirable. Maybe in the Quebec con- 
text, maybe that couldn’t be done so easily; 
But I can very well see that being done, 
Human history is being made right now. 
There are over a billion and a half people 
who are communists; China is one billion; 
with the U.S.S.R. and the neighboring coun- 
tries, it’s over a billion. Latin America is 
doing something, all right. If you don’t do 
something very soon, and no charity, note this 
well, but a right that everybody is claiming 
and everybody wants, if something isn’t done 
soon, it’ll be all over. Thank you, gentlemen. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much. Monseigneur, do you have something 
to add? Yes, there’s a gentleman there. 


A voice: I think that to be within the rules, 
I have to identify myself, so that the Senate 
Committee can note it down; that’s what I 
was told a little while ago. So my name is 
Pierre Paré. If you want my telephone 
number, I have that too. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 
Paré. 


Mr. Pierre Paré: Well, Senator, I would like 
to say that when I spoke a little while ago it 
was to get some freedom of expression for the 
people who are here. It’s in that sense that I 
think it’s important to do some self-question- 
ing, and, if my information is correct, a 
person must absolutely identify himself to 
express an opinion before a Senate Commit- 
tee, at a public meeting like the one this 
evening; I see in that a way of crushing free- 
dom of expression, because certainly in prin- 
ciple, we live in a democracy. I’m in agree- 
ment with you. I’m in agreement with the 
constitution of Canada. However, it can 
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happen that opinions are given that go 
against some practices of our society and you 
are surely aware of people who, because of 
opinions they have expressed in public, may 
have lost jobs, or been dismissed, or been 
watched, or been controlled in their opinions, 
and even in their private life, and it’s in that 
sense that I think the Senate Committee 
should allow people to express themselves 
freely without being obliged to identify 
themselves. 


The Deputy Chairman: It’s good to know; 
it’s debatable, but I’m not debating it. 


Mr. Paré: I think it’s a way of allowing the 
citizens of Canada to express themselves, all 
the citizens to express themselves, because all 
citizens, the citizens down at the bottom who 
are welfare recipients or persons with very 
small incomes, I don’t need to draw you a 
picture to tell you that if they speak out in 
the evening before a citizens’ committee or 
somewhere else, it isn’t long before the boss 
knows it. The boss can take measures against 
the employees; I don’t need to give any exam- 
ples of union meetings where people were 
dismissed from a company because they tried 
to speak out at a union meeting. I think the 
problem presents itself also in a community 
like ours where, if people are going to give 
their opinions, they’re going to do so in a 
crude way. Where I’m concerned, I express 
myself in political fashion and with some 
political ability, as I was saying a little while 
ago, because I’m a student, and because I 
learned the art of speaking. But there are 
people here who are going to express them- 
selves in a crude way, and I think that 
they’re entitled to give their opinions, even 
though they don’t have the facility to express 
themselves with the necessary diplomacy. I 
think the Senate Committee can take good 
note of it and take it into consideration in the 
other sittings it will want to hold in public. I 
think that sittings like the one tonight are 
very important, because it permits you to be 
in contact with citizens down at the bottom, 
not just with people of the establishment. 
Thank you. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 
Paré. 


[Text] 

Mr. Paul Lecours: Monsieur le président 
you said a few minutes ago that this was not 
a Royal Commission. What is the difference 
between a Royal Commission and a 
Committee? 
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[Translation] 
Abbé Piché: Mr. Lecours is asking the dif- 


ference between a Royal Commission and a 
Committee of Investigation. 


The Deputy Chairman: A Royal Commis- 
sion, you have that... 


A voice: That’s old-fashioned. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes, it’s old-fash- 
ioned, I agree, and has made a lot of ink run 
that was wasted. A Royal Commission is a 
commission of the kind we’re having this 
evening, that allows open debates. With a 
committee like ours, there’s a difference; it 
isn’t the same thing. We study briefs that 
have been submitted to us in advance, that 
we have studied among ourselves in advance. 
We come to meet the people who have sub- 
mitted the briefs. We don’t ask them to read 
their briefs again, because we already know 
what’s in them. But we do ask them to elabo- 
rate on the contents of their briefs. There are 
a few exceptions across Canada, where 
people, who had come to listen to what was 
going on, asked us to debate a subject that 
wasn’t directly related to the brief, but we 
can’t change the subject. So to keep our 
records in order, we asked the person to iden- 
tify himself, to give his name, so as to know 
who had asked the question. That’s the whole 
danger. There’s the difference. 


Mr. Lecours: I’m going to ask you another 
question. It’s funny, but I don’t think we have 
had any immediate results from the work you 
are doing. Don’t you think that work is going 
to go by the board like a multitude of com- 
missions we have had in Canada? Don’t you 
think that your work, for which each of us 
citizens pays, we pay for those commissions, 
well don’t you think that at any time this 
work will be still lying in drawers? 


The Deputy Chairman: We hope not, sir. 
Now, we could go a little bit farther. il 
wouldn’t want to make it appear that we're 
looking for bouquets. As I said at the begin- 
ning, we are not bringing any solution to the 
problems of poverty. We’re looking for the 
causes of poverty in Quebec, in the province, 
in our parishes; the cause is really at the 
source. If there are twenty-five poor families 
in Quebec, or elsewhere, you can find twenty~ 
five different problems, because poverty isn’t 
the same thing everywhere; it’s, a case of a 
needy mother; it’s an illness; it could be edu- 
cation that’s the cause, or a problem of lack 
of skills; there could be twenty-five poor 
families, and twenty-five different problems. 


In the past, we put them all into the same 
bag, but that’s finished nowadays. Now, we 
have to go to the source, and that’s why the 
work is done a little bit behind the scene. 


Mr. Lecours: Mr. Chairman, you are work- 
ing to find solutions and as for me, well, I 
don’t want to disappoint you, but I think that 
you're not ready to find the solution to pover- 
- in Canada, that I swear. 


| The Deputy Chairman: It isn’t easy. 


| Mr. Lecours: What I am saying is an 
assumption, but I don’t think you’ll find it 
omorrow. I’m persuaded that, in the present 
state of things, if the government (you’re 
soing to make suggestions to the Government 
of Canada, you’re going to submit a brief to 
he Prime Minister of Canada), well I think, 
“m afraid that we’re going to be, in a year, in 
jwo years or in three years, in the same 
osition we’re in right now, with very high 
memployment in Canada, and particularly in 
uebec Province. 


|The Deputy Chairman: I hope you’re mis- 
aken, I’d like you not to be telling the truth. 


| Mr. Lecours: We’ve had a bit of experience. 
| The Deputy Chairman: Now, we’re going to 
Isic Monseigneur to say the closing words. 


_Mr. Lecours: Mr. Chairman is one more 
{ ? 
ieetion allowed? 


_The Deputy Chairman: Yes. 


_ Mr. Lecours: The old age pension, does that 
ave anything to do with poverty? I don’t 
now. Don’t you think it should be lowered 
com 65 to 60 years? 


The Deputy Chairman: There’s a good deal 
f talk about it. 


Mr. Lecours; It’s very well to talk about it, 
ut action is needed. A person 60 years old, 
Owadays, it’s very clear that he can’t find a 
»; that’s very clear. It’s so clear that you 
ave people here, people of the Golden Age 
f 60 years, who are sitting at street corners, 
ve even have, we don’t even have a com- 
unity center to bring those people together. 
Te had here, in the riding of Quebec East, 
hich is the riding of two of our former 
time ministers, that was neglected from 


} 
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every point of view, I could never understand 
how it is that we are in such an advanced 
state of unemployment and poverty. 


The Deputy Chairman: We agree, sir. 
Senator Quart: Before this young man 
spoke, I wanted to give our thanks to Abbé 


Piché for his lovely work in acting as inter- 
preter all during this evening. 


Mr, 
priest. 


Lecours: It’s the Abbé Piché; he’s a 


Monseigneur Lavoie: I simply want to 
give one of the conclusions I noted down. It’s 
that I think that the Government must take 
the risk of encouraging community organiza- 
tion and an awakening in the disadvantaged 
areas without tying them down or putting 
them under its thumb. Such an awakening 
must not be considered as a threat to the 
security of public authorities, financial powers 
or party organizations. The Government, 
through the complications we have had this 
evening, must clear-headedly take the risk of 
encouraging community organization and an 
awakening in the disadvantaged areas with- 
out tying them down or putting them under 
its thumb. Such an awakening must not be 
considered as a threat to the security of 
public authorities, financial powers or party 
organizations which often find no advantage 
in an awakening of and clear thinking by the 
citizens. Without passing judgment on the 
operation of the Company of Young Canadi- 
ans, we can say that this certainly seems to 
have been the intention when it was founded. 


Clear thinking and commitment by the citi- 
zens are the basic conditions for the genuine- 
ness of our democracy. We must be convinced 
of it, even though it leads us to laborious and 
apparently tumultuous exchanges. The pres- 
ent situations are so new in the history of 
the world, and they have evolved so rapidly, 
that we must be prepared to re-question all 
our institutions, instead of protecting our 
establishments. The fact that the Canadian 
Senate has come to St-Roch is probably the 
fruit of a fairly radical re-questioning of its 
habits; and I know that this visit was made at 
the insistence of Senator Croll, the Chairman. 


When it comes to deliberation, and even 
more, to action, the ordinary citizens as well 
as heads of state, the rich as well as the poor, 
must be prepared to invent and to follow new 
paths, as the members of the Senate Commit- 
tee are doing, and for which I thank them 
very much on behalf of the Social Secretariat. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, Mon- 
seigneur and the people of St-Roch parish. I 
owe you a hearty thank-you for being present 
here tonight. We greatly regret the hitch with 
the translation which caused problems for 
you and for us also; perhaps it’s our responsi- 
bility. It’s certainly not your fault. It’s an 
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unfortunate occurrence that we deplore. Once 
again, thank you. We hope no one has wasted 
his time during the discussions and argu- 
ments we have had. Thank you and good 
night. 


The committee adjourned. 


Social Unawareness of Poverty. 
Brief to the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty by COBEQ 


Toreword 


Poverty comes in many shapes and forms 
ther than economic poverty. And thousands 
f arguments are possible regarding economic 
yoverty. This is evidenced by the various 
miefs submitted to the Special Senate Com- 
aittee on Poverty. 


In the guidelines for the preparation of 
hese briefs, there is reference to “measures 
aciting the nation as a whole to participate 
1 the fight against poverty”. 

_ Along this line of thought, the Conseil des 
euvres et du bien-étre du Québec lays the 
mphasis of its brief on the following preoc- 
upation: it is of top priority to attack the 
ocial unawareness of poverty which at the 
utset sabotages any effort to eliminate it. 
In its reflections, COBEQ uses “we” which 
afers to the country as a whole (with its 
aried components). The agency then pro- 
oses that the Senate Committee recognize as 
very real measure, although producing less 
namediate results, that there be a collective 
Wareness of the question of poverty. 


atroduction 


| 1. Poverty does exist, but our social aware- 
ess of it is slight. In this connection, here are 
few reflexions to be brought into the open 
ad a few proposals to be implemented. 

2. The reflexions deal with: A. what we 
ow about poverty. B. how we perceive it. 
. to what extent we analyse it. As a matter 
: fact, our social unawareness of poverty 
pears in our limited information, in our 
tered preception, in our modified interpreta- 
ons. 

3. The aim of the following proposals is 
romote the development of a greater social 
Vareness of poverty. 

Few Reflexions to be Brought into the 


pen 


. Poverty: What we know about it 


4 Concerning poverty, even the first level 
{awareness which consists in being 


iformed, does not apply to everyone: 
| 
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APPENDIX “A” 


(a) people do not know about the pov- 
erty in our society; 


(b) poor people do not know about cer- 
tain services that are there at their 
disposal; 

(ec) people fighting against poverty 
often do not know about others who are 
fighting a similar battle. 


(a) People do not know about the poverty in 
our society 

5. It takes only a few conversations on pov- 
erty to observe that a good number of people, 
having various concepts of the problem, feel 
that there are only rare exceptional cases of 
people suffering from poverty in our society. 

6. It can also be observed that many, taking 
for granted that there are no people deprived 
of the necessities for survival, conclude that 
there are no people suffering from poverty. 

7. The disclosures contained in the fifth 
annual report of the Economic Council of 
Canada nevertheless show that poverty 
touches an “immense minority” of citizens. 
The numerous comments that the report has 
given rise to give good evidence of the fact 
that we dare to think that poverty has little 
place within our borders. 


8. Moreover, to show the contrast between 
wealth and poverty, we use a photograph of 
our comfort, but we often look to another 
continent for an example of deprivation. 
(b) Poor people do not know about certain 
services that are there at their disposal 


9. We do not know just how much poverty 
there is but the fact remains that a number of 
services are endeavouring to fight it. 


10. In many cases, a regrettable phenome- 
non can be observed: the groups working to 
alleviate poverty do not have adequate means 
for making themselves known, for reaching 
those who need them. The best informed on 
such services are not always the most needy. 


11. Furthermore, certain services are direct- 
ed at the entire population, having little effect 
on the poor who nevertheless have as much, 
if not greater, need of them. The need for 
education on family planning is an example. 


12. Certain services fear they may be 


swamped if they provide a great deal of 
information; they also choose +o limit their 
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publicity. Sometimes, with regard to social 
measures such as unemployment insurance, it 
is not the rights that are made known to the 
public but incidences of infractions. 


13. On the other hand, when information is 
given out, it is not always accessible to the 
needy in proportion to his situation. There 
are assistance application forms which “re- 
quire assistance” in being completed. 


(c) People fighting poverty often do not know 
about others who are fighting a similar battle 


14. There are many and varied services 
operating in the area of poverty. However, 
sometimes their efforts are at odds rather 
than in line with one another. 


15. Discrete in their activities, concentrated 
on their efforts or for some reason working in 
a closed circuit, many agencies are working 
side by side and yet are unaware of one 
another. Sometimes a wasting of energies 
results; sometimes this creates additional 
obstacles in the work to be done. 


16. Problems are broken up in accordance 
with the services’ fields of action. Some sectors 
are not touched while other more obvious or 
modish sectors are overloaded. The needy 
have difficulty in locating in all this the 
resource to which they should apply. The 
various government offices are far from being 
above such shortcomings. 


17. Poverty is approached in various ways; 
as long as the person is not the subject of 
prime concern, these approaches are 
independent of one another; but if the poor 
person is the essential factor, educational, 
medical and welfare institutions have to 
assume responsibility for the requirements of 
complementary work. 


18. A number of people want to make their 
contribution to eliminating poverty but they 
do not always do it in a co-ordinated fashion. 
And individuals prepared to render services 
are often put aside. Because we discover 
shortcomings in the work assumed by volun- 
tary agencies, we are inclined to overlook this 
formula in its entirety. 


B. Poverty: How we perceive it 


19. Our social awareness is more or less 
adequate in our perception of poverty: 


(a) we perceive poverty according to 
restrictive cultural schemes; 


(b) we perceive poverty in terms of 
special situations; 
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(c) we perceive poverty in a setting of 
abundance. 


(a) We perceive poverty according to restric- 
tive cultural schemes 

20. When speaking of poverty, most people 
at one time or another use the expression “in 
any event, there will always be poor people”. 
Poverty thus appears to be a necessary and 
inevitable evil. In terms of present conditions, 
this precept is justified. But for numerous 
projects, our prospects are not limited to tem- 
porary conditions; we have arrived at achieve- 
ments which had seemed improbable. How- 
ever we entertain a defeatist attitude toward 
the social challenge to eliminate poverty. 

21. According to contemporary thinking, 
getting money is a major sign of success; the 
more or less logical outcome is the current 
assessment that poverty is an indication of 
failure. Prejudices take hold and breed con- 
fusion; occasional components of poverty such 
as messiness, filth or alcoholism are regarded 
as reprehensible characteristics. In the eyes of 
some, the poor are without social position; 
even in better conditions they would still be 
miserable. 

22. Our cultural context pictures the poor 
as a heavy burden on society. With regard to 
taxes, we do not suffer in silence the ex- 
orbitant expenditures which certain aspects of 
our social security entail. Thus an aggressive 
attitude towards the poor who cost so much 
often dominates our comments; left in the 
background is the fact that services and col- 
lective facilities, government vanities and ad- 
ministration also require taxes. On the other 
hand, the idea that “now the state is in- 
creasingly more concerned with poverty” 
leads some to believe that their responsibility 
towards the poor has lessened a great deal, i 
not disappeared. 


(b) We perceive poverty in terms of specia’ 
situations 

23. Any person who considers the questior 
of poverty does so from a viewpoint and ir 
the light of his own particular situation. Also 
our concept of the problem is fragmentarj 
and partial. 

24. The problem of poverty must be rec: 
tified without adversely affecting the existing 
social order. This viewpoint is often expressec 
by people who are in an advantageous posi: 
tion which allows them to believe that society) 
is in good order. The problem of povert) 
cannot be solved without changing the exist 
ing social order; this opinion is readily founc 
among people who are suffering in this socia 
order. 


t 


25. The majority of poor are plunged too 
deep in their situation to notice the currents 
dragging them, to unearth the causes and con- 
sequences to which their poverty is bound. 
Alone they do not completely foresee the 
operations which would change things. On the 
other hand, people in the know are likely to 
,analyse relations as a whole; but the depth 
of the problem and the vital forces involved 
may escape them. Hence, in the fight against 
poverty, energies are spent in vain, unreal 
solutions are brought in from the outside. 


'(c) We perceive poverty 
‘abundance 


_ 26. In our society we find poverty in a 
setting overfiowing with wealth. The marvels 
of our world are no longer counted; nor the 
limousines; not the number of meals a day. In 
such a setting of abundance, poverty may 
‘appear particularly odious. 


27. However, the main effect of such a set- 

ting is to distract us from poverty. A televi- 
sion program on the poor is wiped out by 
commercials; a newspaper article on misery is 
invalidated by descriptions of parties. Abu- 
dance is extolled and poverty is left in the 
background. 
, 28. On the other hand, apparent abundance 
‘sometimes covers up a situation of poverty. In 
our society, we use things while waiting for 
them to become our porperty; but though 
credit eliminates certain privations among the 
poor, it does not, however, solve the poverty 
of a life of debt. 


in a setting of 


C. Poverty: To what extent we analyse it 
29. Our social awareness is limited with 
regard to an analysis of the meaning of 
‘poverty: 
(a) we do little analysis on what pov- 
erty means to those living in it; 
(b) we do little analysis on what pover- 
I ty involves for those fighting it; 
(c) we do little analysis on what pov- 
erty reveals about the society which en- 
genders it. 


I! 


(a) We do little analysis on what poverty 
means to those living in it 

30. Obviously poverty means _ being 
deprived of goods; but this privation entails 
‘may others. It means being deprived of what 
‘Possessing such goods represents (in certain 
‘€ases, status); it neans being deprived of 
activities which require the possession of cer- 
tain goods (for example, in cultural circles 


i 
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requiring special clothing); it means being 
deprived of ties with those who have such 
goods. 


31. It takes more than money to bring hap- 
piness. But it is the universal instrument for 
exchanges without which the poor cannot 
choose, cannot get what would bring them 
possible happiness. In 1970, in our society, life 
is very limited and very marginal if money is 
lacking. 


32. In a society where so much money is 
necessary for nearly everything, to be short 
of money is synonymous to insecurity. In a 
society where everything preaches that the 
more money one has, the finer life is, to be 
poor is synonymous to permanent frustration. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that our 
advertising which even the rich find harass- 
ing is mental torture for the poor. 


33. The difficulties experienced by the poor 
undermine their daily life and their efforts to 
know better days. Poverty creates an atmos- 
phere of blows and discouragement for family 
life which is constantly upset by tensions and 
worries. Too often the family suffers so much 
from poverty that it raises children who will 
not be able to rise above it. 


34. The environment may also leave a mark 
on the children because poverty creates a cli- 
mate of withdrawal and disinterest in social 
life; it sometimes creates a rejection of any 
social standard whatsoever. 


35. Poverty is a source of alienation. This 
alienation affects the personal life of the 
poor; the sharing that takes place in the 
society overlooks him. This alienation affects 
his social life; he is a stranger to the society 
in which he could participate. The life of the 
voor often deprives him of any chance of 
rising above it. 


(b) We do little analysis on what poverty 
involves for those fighting it. 


36. People are striving to fight against pov- 
erty; a number of reasons may prompt them 
to do so; various orientations are offered to 
them and they encounter special difficulties. 


37. People become involved with the poor 
in order to ease their conscience or to gain 
merit. Others have motivations calling to 
mind the first public assistance measures 
which protected society against the threat 
that the discontented poor could constitute; 
they want to appease the poor to ward off 
revolution. Others mainly want to ease suffer- 
ing—which is so great that it may sometimes 
invite violence. 
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38. A work orientation asks the poor to be 
receptive to the solutions that others conceive 
for them. Other orientations are wary of sup- 
porting the efforts that the poor are making 
to rise above their situation and of respecting 
their way of seeing things. 


39. Those who become committed to elimi- 
nating poverty assume a demanding task; 
their work is difficult because its purpose is 
complex and also because its vital compo- 
nents make it compromising. Their task so 
affects people in their well-being that it is 
necessarily an object of contestation. The 
poor, because of the way they live, hardly 
accept that their cause be defended coldly or 
sumptuously. Those who do not experience 
poverty are not always moved to compromise 
their well-being for this problem. Those who 
derive certain profit from poverty are scarce- 
ly interested in the situation changing. Any 
effort at fighting poverty encounters such 
resistance. 


(ec) We do little analysis on what poverty 
reveals about the society which engenders it. 


40. Poverty is not a fact of nature; it is a 
social phenomenon. Natural shortcomings 
make some people more fragile than others 
when faced with the threat of poverty; but in 
a society that has enough goods to provide 
everyone with them the fact that some have 
very little is the result of a strictly social 
process. 


41. A society is responsible for the sharing 
that it does and the priorities it establishes. It 
is society that determines to what extent the 
differences in well-being between people are 
admissible. It is society that determines to 
what extent its luxury spending can go side 
by side with misery. But faced with unsatis- 
factory results, it often takes no blame by 
stating that poverty is inevitable. 


42. Poverty shows up in a society which 
makes economic choices. Certain measures 
required by our system may make us reflect 
on the imperfection to which it is still 
reduced; we throw away wheat, we subsidize 
farmers so that they will limit their product- 
tion, etc. We might think that things could be 
otherwise. 


43. Nor are our social measures completely 
ideal. Social assistance does not prompt one 
to work; the amount granted for children 
placed in foster homes is higher than the sum 
which is given to a family to enable it to 
meet the needs of its children; administrative 
mechanisms do not adequately control the 
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possibility of fraud. Our ineptness in correct- 
ing poverty raises questions. 

44, But a deeper question must be asked. 
How and why does our society engender 
poverty? 

45. In short, these reflexions are a reminder 
that we do not know everything about pover- 
ty; that we perceive quite incompletely what 
it actually is; that we do not always go to the 
root of the questions that it asks us. 


46. This meagre social awareness of poverty 
cannot unleash an effort which could put in 
motion the social machinery to which poverty 
is linked. The following proposals are aimed 
at stimulating social awareness in _ this 
connection. 


A few Proposals to be implemented 


47. As a result of the evidence heard, the 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty will 
undoubtedly be occupied with various tasks. 


48. The foregoing reflexions suggest an 
essential task: making Canadians as deeply 
aware as possible of the question of poverty. 
This is a considerable challenge but it is 
necessary; the steps that will make it possible 
remain to be invented. 


49. Such an extension of the Committee’s, 
work probably requires the setting up of a 
team available for this task. Its. members 
should endeavour to extent the Committee’s 
work into the society. 


50. The Senate Committee would suggest 
numerous matters that such a team might 
deal with; but as of now, it is possible to state 
that there would be no shortage of work. We 
need only list a few efforts that are necessary. 


51. Canadians should be made aware that 
poverty exists in their country; the number of 
people who are informed on this problem 
should be increased, and thereby, the number 
of those who are likely to tackle it will 
increase. 


52. Any organization having information 
and viewpoints on poverty should be invited 
to make them known. Among other things, 
the Economie Council of Canada might reach 
a much wider public than the one to which 
its regular publications are directed. 


53. All organizations working with the poor 
should be urged to make an effort to make 
themselves known and to be accessible to all 
those who need them; in particular, groups 
that would like to do so but cannot should be 
supported. 


_ 54. Machinery for keeping informed should 
be provided to those working in various ways 
at various locations on the problem of pover- 
ty; an up-to-date list of all the groups work- 
ing in this area should be drawn up. 
_ 55. Voluntary efforts should be supported; 
if the question has been explored, the condi- 
tions under which the volunteer agency ren- 
ders service should be made known; a judi- 
cious use of it should be recommended. If the 
question has not been studied, steps should be 
taken so that it will be. 
_ 56. People should be made aware of the 
fact that the poverty picture is confused; prej- 
udices, gratuitous affirmations should be 
destroyed; the real facets of poverty should 
be unveiled; people should be given the 
opportunity to view poverty from a less 
restricted viewpoint; communication should 
be set up with people who are not on the 
same wavelength. 
| 57. It should be ensured that educational 
‘circles recognize their special responsibility 
with regard to poverty; there should be an 
intensification of the efforts to improve edu- 
cation in have-not situations; and also 
through better education, there should be a 
contribution to reducing, if not eliminating, 
‘prejudices concerning poverty. 

58. The mass media should be brought to 
play the exceptional role devolving on them 
in an effort to make people aware of poverty. 


Conclusion 


60. Poverty should hold our attention since 
people are suffering form it and also because 
its existence is seriously challenging many of 
the elements of our collective life. 


61. Various efforts must be made, but since 
the question of poverty concerns all of socie- 
ty, recourse to all of social energy is a priori- 
ty; through it, the real elements of an answer 
can emerge. 


62. The Conseil des ceuvres et du bien-étre 
de Québec hopes that the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty will assume responsi- 
dility in this connection. COBEQ will be 
directly involved in an effort to make all 
2eople aware. 


Summary of a brief submitted by the 
Secrétariat Social de Saint-Roch, Inc. to the 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
August 31, 1970 


Foreword 


| 1. The Secrétariat Social wishes to express 


ts satisfaction at the Committee’s visit to an 
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urban area in which circumstances have 
reduced the majority of the people to poverty. 
The solution of the problems that poverty 
creates lies either in dialogue or in confronta- 
tion between the haves and the have-nots. 
The Senate Committee has chosen dialogue, a 
decision which merits our warmest congratu- 
lations. 


2. The Secrétariat Social expresses a wish 
that the Committee’s investigations should not 
be used to fuel our constitutional and party 
political disputes. Its submission should in no 
way be construed as recognition that the sub- 
jects dealt with here are under federal juris- 
diction, any more than they are under provin- 
cial. It firmly believes that effective 
governmental action can be achieved only 
where order and mutual respect prevail at all 
levels without rancour, and where all con- 
cerned agree that poverty should be a uniting 
influence rather than a subject for electoral 
horsetrading. 


3. The Secrétariat Social looks upon this 
evening’s meeting as a recognition of the fact 
that the poor are already sufficiently well 
organized as a group to take part in a dia- 
logue, and derives great satisfaction from that 
fact. 


4. The short presentation that follows will 
be an attempt 


1. to describe briefly poverty as we 
have observed it in this urban area, and 
to point out some of its implications; and 


2. to make a few fairly general recom- 
mendations concerning the role of gov- 
ernments at all levels. 


Brief description and analysis of the phe- 
nomenon of poverty, as observed in this area. 


5. Poverty here does not mean a few iso- 
lated cases; it means the gradual formation of 
a virtual sub-proletariat condemned to de- 
terioration in every aspect of their lives, as a 
result of the combined influence of these 
three factors, among others: 


(a) rejection by most of the social cir- 
cles frequented by people whom poverty 
has spared; 


(b) constant solicitation by the mass 
media of the circles from which the poor 
are excluded; 


(c) the social pressure of an environ- 
ment in which resignation, dependence 
and artificial means of escape combine to 
produce a gradual desocielization. 
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Some details of the present situation in Saint- 
Roch Parish. 

6. Action by public agencies has so far 
served to maintain those destined to belong to 
the sub-proletariat in their underdeveloped 
state, without solving the basic problem—the 
deterioration in deeply felt human values. 

7. Outstanding people are to be found in 
impoverished environments, though they are 
often unaware of their abundant human 
worth. 

A considerable effort is being made to 
heighten the awareness of the poor. This 
effort constitutes either the main source of 
hope for, or the main threat to, social peace. 
An awakening is also under way among the 
traditionally betteroff, who are becoming 
increasingly alive to all the problems that 
poverty creates. This process is bringing dif- 
ferent social classes closer together, and it 
bodes well for the future. 

8. Governments must resist the temptation 
to try to solve the problem of poverty solely 
by increasing social assistance payments. The 
latter is necessary, but it is not enough, 
because the problem is not exclusively an 
economic one. It involves the social integra- 
tion of the impoverished. Any assistance mea- 
sure must therefore be designed first and 
foremost to favour the development of the 
individual and the strengthening of the 
family, as strongly emphasized in the brief 
submitted by the Vanier Institute of the 
Family to the Senate Committee. 


9. Governments must take the calculated 
risk of fostering community organization and 
greater awareness among the poor, without 
subjugating them or imposing paternalism 
upon them. Growing popular awareness must 
not be regarded as a threat to the security of 
the public authorities, financial interests or 
party organizations, which often fear nothing 
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more than they fear an alert and enlightened 
citizenry. 

Without passing judgment on the activities 
of the Company of Young Canadians, we 
might say that the intention behind its crea- 
tion clearly lay in this direction. Public 
understanding and commitment are the basic 
conditions for real democracy. 

10. Governments should make a modest 
appraisal of their capacity for social rehabili- 


tation. In trying to do everything, they will | 


destroy the individual initiative that is their 
greatest resource, and may aggravate situa- 
tions they wish to improve. 

11. Like many other people, we wonder 
whether the solution to many problems— 
including poverty—does not lie in the elimi- 
nation of the close relationship between work 
and income. Is it possible for everyone to be 
employed, and will it be possible in centuries 
to come? 


Abortion, contraception and homesexuality 
are excellent means of avoiding a crowded 
labour market, but they could lead us to 
extinction rather than equilibrium. Is it not 
time for a thorough revision of the standards 
by which we live, and the introduction of a 
guaranteed annual income? 


12. Present circumstances are so unlike 


anything else in the history of mankind, and 
they change so quickly that we must be pre- 
pared to question all our institutions, rather 
than protect the established order. 


The fact that members of the Senate of 
Canada have visited Saint-Roch is doubtless 
the result of a fairly radical reappraisal of 
that body’s practices. Both in their discussions 
and—in particular—in their actions, ordinary 
citizens and government leaders, rich and 
poor alike, must be ready to discover and 
explore new avenues. | 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 
28, 1969: 
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“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, 
Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 


In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the Affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate. 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, September 2, 1970. 
Edmundston, N.B. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman), Eudes, Fergusson, 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand and Quart 
—(8). 


In attendance: His Worship René Morin, Mayor of the City of Edmunston, 
Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
The Canadian Institute for the Blind: 
Mr. Bruno Thériault, Executive Director. 


The Edmundston Chamber of Commerce: 
Mr. Roger Guimond, President. 


Conseil régional d’aménagement du Nord-Ouest (CRANO) 
(The Northwest Regional Development Council): 


Mr. Laurent Comeau, Director; 

Mr. André Boudreau, Director; 

Mrs. Alfred Basque, Tracadie, N.B.; 

Rev. Yvon Sirois, Parish Priest of Tracadie; 
Mr. Claude Boucher; 

Mr. Guy Savoie; 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Thibault. 


The following briefs were ordered to be printed as appendices to these 
proceedings: 
“A”—Brief submitted by the Canadian Institute for the Blind 
“B”—Brief submitted by the Conseil Régional d’Aménagement du Nord- 
Ouest (CRANO) 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, September 3, 1970, 
at 9.00 a.m. 


ATTEST: 
Georges-A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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September 2, 1970. 
; Edmundston, New Brunswick 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
net this day at 9 a.m. 


Senator Edgar A. Fournier (Deputy Chairman) 
n the Chair. 


The Deputy Chairman: We have the pleasure 
his morning to have with us the Mayor of our 
(ity, His Worship, Monsieur Roger Morin. The 
Chairman and myself have had the opportuni- 
y to sign the Golden Book. The Mayor, Mr. 
Morin, is going to say a few words of welcome 
ous. 


Without making any further announcements, 
| would now like to call upon His Worship the 
Mayor. 


Mr. Roger Morin, Mayor, Edmundston, New 
runswick: Senator Fournier, honorable mem- 
vers of the Committee: It gives me pleasure to 
velcome you to our little city of Edmunston. I 
hink you are going to see that there’s poverty 
iere, as in other places, places where there is 
10 “hand employment” as we say around here; 
n Brandon, Manitoba, ther isn’t any; here 
here’s a little. 


I want to welcome you honourable members 
rom this committee over to the capital city of 
he republic of Madawaska. This is quite an 
1onour for us to receive such a gathering and 
ou will find here that poverty is on the map. 


| I am just back from the City of Brandon in 
Manitoba which has no unemployment at this 
noment but here, we do have it. I hope that 
his committee will be able to come up with 
ome suggestions to do something about this. 
fou are very welcome here and I hope that 
‘our stay will be pleasant. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 


Members of the committee we have the 
jleasure this morning to have with us Mr. Bru- 
leau Thériault who represents the Canadian 
nstitute for the Blind. I ought to tell you also 
hat we have simultaneous translation with the 
ady in the other corner. So you can speak 
reely, in English or in French, because some- 
ne is translating it. As I said yesterday, this is 
he most bilingual province, the most bilingual 
ity in Canada, because here the gretest part 
f the population is bilingual, especially in the 
‘rench population. 

So, you can talk in either of the two 
anguages. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


As I told you yesterday the task force on the 
White Paper on the provincial level was here 
two weeks ago and some of the briefs that 
were supposed to be presented to us were pre- 
sented to the task force so it kind of makes it a 
little gap in our programme. Mr. Thériault, I’d 
like to tell you that you are meeting the mem- 
bers of the Committee; on my side, here at my 
left, you have Senator Innan, who is a lady 
from Prince Edward Island; Senator McQ. 
Fergusson, who is a lady from Fredericton, 
Senator McGrand, the former Minister of 
Health who is also from Fredericton. After 
that, we have at the end of the table, Senator 
Quart from Quebec City, Senator Eudes from 
Montreal, Senator Hastings from Calgary in 
Alberta, and then quite close to you, Senator 
Croll who comes from Toronto. 


Mr. Thériault is one of the few I would say in 
the whole world who I would say has achieved 
great things as a blind man. He has been blind 
since he was very very young. He has two glass 
eyes and he doesn’t see anything. 


Now, this morning Mr. Thériault walked 
about a mile from his home to his office and 
his office is almost about a quarter of a mile 
on top of the hill and he came here on his own. 
I saw him coming here and he climbed up the 
stairs and walked right through here with no 
trouble at all. You can see him walking the 
streets most any time going from one street to 
another, making the street corners and the 
sidewalks all over the city without much prob- 
lem. He goes to the post office and is a member 
of many many clubs and never misses a meet- 
ing and never has any help. He has no dog and 
just uses a white cane so he has to be the dog 
in this case. 


Mr. Thériault has the help of all of the public 
here and we think very highly of him. He has 
spent all his life, all his spare time working for 
the blind. 


He is a member of the provincial executive 
here and holds an office in this city and like 
many other institutions with Mr. Thériault, it is 
always a problem of having more money and 
believe me, he does deserve it. 


You will notice that he will read his brief of 
which we have a copy in English here—he will 
read it in his own braille in which he can read 
fluently in French or English. Well, Mr. Thé- 
riault, you can go ahead now, just remain 
seated, I want you to be quite at ease. You are 
going to give us a few explanations about your 
brief, of which we have copies here; after that, 
we are going to ask you a few little questions, 
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perhaps we can help you, and so on; that’s 
where you can give us the explanations that 
can help us. 


Mr. Bruneau Thériault, Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind: Thank you Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen. It is a pleasure to have 
the opportunity of speaking on the problems 
of the blind people and the handicap they hold. 


In presenting this brief I wish to emphasize 
that although the information here with con- 
tained, results from my work amongst the 
blind people of the counties of Madawaska, 
Restigouche and Victoria, as Field Secretary 
to the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, I am in no way acting as a spokesman 
for this organization and am solely responsible 
for any statement therein. My action is that of 
an individual sharing the handicap of blind- 
ness in common with some 26,000 Canadians. 
Furthermore, although I am making use of 
statistics as they apply to the blind, in most 
instances, the difficulties encountered are 
common to victims of other disabilities. 


According to the blindness allowance act as 
amended December lst, 1963, a blindness 
allowance of $75 per month is paid to a legally 
blind Canadian with a means test applied as 
follows: 


A single person with no dependant whose 
annual income does not exceed $1500 includ- 
ing the blindness allowance. A single person 
with dependants whose annual income does 
not exceed $1980 including the blindness 
allowance. 


A married couple, one blind, whose com- 
bined annual income does not exceed $2,580 
including the blindness allowance. 


And a married couple, both blind, whose 
annual income, including the blindness allow- 
ance does not exceed $2700. 


In addition, 5% of the assessed valuation of a 
blind person’s real estate property is counted 
as income. Thus, a blind person owning prop- 
erty valued at $10,000 is penalized to the 
amount of $500. For New Brunswickers there 
is a little more; for whereas a woman being 
without male support and whose income does 
not exceed $3,000 per annum is granted an 
exemption of $4,000 on her property, provided 
the assessed evaluation does not exceed 
$20,000; a blind male depending on the blind- 
ness allowance of $75 per month, and ambi- 
tious enough to own a home, pays tax on the 
full evaluation. Even at that, if one was to 
compare the standard of living of a blind 
person to that of a person disabled by any 
other handicap, on a relative scale—say—to 
that of comparing the lot of a Senator to that 
of a labourer one might assume that it pays to 
be blind—for the disability allowance allows 
an individual a per annum income of $900 if 
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single and $1800 if married, but if he or she 
earns a penny, the individual in question is 
considered to be no longer disabled, and there- 
fore, the allowance is suspended. 


It is therefore evident, that the only solution 
is the establishment of a handicap allowance 
free of the means test, the purpose of which 
would be to compensate for the economic 
hardships which would accompany any hand- 
icap. For example, at present, the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind is in the pro- 
cess of opening new catering outlets in the 
Edmunston district for the purpose of employ- 
ing blind people. In one instance, employment 
would be available for one blind person and 
several sighted people for three hours a day, 
five days a week. It is easy enough for a sight- 
ed person to accept part-time employment, but 
in the case of a blind girl ready to take this job, 
not only will she be forfeiting a blindness 
allowance, she will also have the added 
expenses of transportation as she will not be 
able to get to work by herself especially in 
winter. 


In one Canadian city, a deaf-blind girl works 
in a perfume factory. The only way she can get 
to and from work is with the use of a guide dog 
which is an added expense. Many girls in 
wheelchairs are top notch stenographers, but 
they must bear the added expense of taxi fares 
as it is not possible for them to make use of 
public transportation facilities. 


Some 2,000 blind Canadians are earning 
their living today with the help of the Canadi- 
an National Institute for the Blind. A handicap 
allowance free of the means test would make it 
possible for them and many other hand- 
icapped people to compete on a more equal 
basis on the labour market. 


Note—that a good proportion of the added 
income would be returned in income tax. 


The frustration of blindness does not lie in 
only knowing the sun by its heat on one’s face 
the green of summer by the rustling grass 
under one’s feet, or the colours of autumn bj 
the sound of falling leaves, but in the realiza 
tion that those elected representatives who cal 
lously vote themselves a retirement pension o1 
$3,750 per year after six years in Parliament— 
ignore completely the welfare of those wh 
have put their trust in them as long as the 
distress of these Canadians does not constitut 
a political factor. 


Note—that the principal of a handicap allow 
ance free of the means test could easily form 
the basis for an expanded programme 0) 
assistance to the under privileged. I am no’ 
asking for charity, but I am asking for « 
“Chance in Life’ for those Canadians wh« 
although handicapped, also have a right ti 
“Freedom from Want.” | 


Mr. Chairman, may I make two corrections. 
The blind people in Canada number 27,000 
instead of 26,000—27,000 plus. Furthermore I 
mentioned a girl as having the use of a guide 
dog to get to work. Unfortunately we found 
that it was not feasible. 


Thank you very much ladies and gentlemen. 


_ The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Thériault, for your fine presentation. Now 
we are going to ask you a few questions. 


Mr. Thériault: That’s fine. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Hastings has 
the first question. 


| 
I 
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Senator Hastings: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Thériault I was very interested in your 
zomments whereas you state a single hand- 
\capped person who receives nine hundred per 
year which in effect is a guaranteed annual 
ncome which is one of the recommendations 
we have received time and again as one of the 
solutions to the problem of poverty, so we do 
n effect have some Canadians receiving a 
yuaranteed annual income. 


_ Now, you stated that if he earns money the 
illowance is suspended. Now let me ask you 
his. If he earns—he is receiving $75 a month. 
f he earns $25 or has the possibility of employ- 
nent at $25, is it completely suspended if he 
akes that job? 


_ Mr. Thériault: If he is a handicapped, he is no 
onger a handicapped because he earns 
noney. Therefore, he is not a total hand- 
capped and consequently the allowance is 


‘uspended. 
| Senator Hastings: The total 75 is suspended? 
_ Mr. Thériault: That is right. 


Senator Hastings: One of the criticisms of the 
eople against a guaranteed annual income is 
Aat everyone will quit work and simply accept 
ne guaranteed annual income. 


(Mr. Thériault: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: Now, if he could earn—say 
e is receiving 75 a month and he has an 
Pportunity for a job at 50 and the guaranteed 
Nnual income would only be reduced 25—that 
| it would only be reduced one dollar for 
very two he earns. In your experience would 
ie man take the job or would he stay home 
or the 75? 


Mr. Thériault: He would stay home for the 75 
or the simple reason that in order to take the 
»b, he would have expenses and the total 
enefits for him certainly wouldn’t be worth 
‘hile and that is why I am asking for a hand- 
‘apped allowance free of the means test for 
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the simple reason that a handicapped person 
has added expenses as I have explained. 


Senator Hastings: Yes. 


Mr. Thériault: And that is the reason I want 
those people to have it in order to compete 
with sighted people or people without 
handicaps. 


If they had an allowance that would permit 
them to overcome the extra expenses of a 
handicap then they could compete. We have so 
many. For example, in my organization blind 
people that are willing to work they cannot 
because as soon as they start to work their 
blindness allowance is suspended as soon as 
they earn a certain amount, beyond, as I 
explained there according to the Act of 1963 
which means that those people are reduced to 
a continuous margin of poverty. 


Senator Hastings: Let me ask you if he had an 
opportunity for employment at $100 a month. 


Mr. Thériault: If he had $100? 


Senator Hastings: What you are suggesting is 
a basic allowance of the pension plus he is free 
to earn any amount above that levei? 


Mr. Thériault: That is right and any additional 
income would be deducted by income tax the 
same as any of you. What I am asking for is 
that a handicapped allowance be permitted or 
paid to handicapped people in order to com- 
pensate for their handicap so that they can 
compete on the labour market. 


Senator Hastings: To equalize the opportuni- 
ties? 


Mr. Thériault: To equalize the opportunity to 
overcome the hardship of the added expenses 
of a handicapped. For example, I travel all the 
time. I travelled in three counties and Iam on 
the road. I need help. I can do a great deal of 
the work myself and I can get into different 
places. If I have been there once, I can get 
there a second time. However, there are cir- 
cumstances that I cannot cope with. I need the 
help of people. I need the help of bellboys. I 
need the help of the waiters so I tip them extra. 
Why? Those people are doing it because they 
want to do it but I feel that I owe them extra 
because they are giving me special attention. 


In many cases where I would walk to a cer- 
tain place, I have to use a taxi. It cost me $1,000 
just last month to paint my house and if I had 
my sight I would have paid for the paint and 
painted it myself. There are expenses every 
day that handicapped people have to face that 
you people with sight do not have to. 

Now, the only way of course that you would 
be able to understand the difficulties would be 
by being blind yourself which I don’t want 
you. I don’t want you blind. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Thériault, we 
understand the difficulties as they exist but 
the Blind Act of 64 has now been incorporated 
under the Canada Assistance Act. It is part of 
the Canada Assistance Act. 


Mr. Thériault: And I do not want that. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, whether you 
want it or not—but it is under the Canada 
Assistance Act. That is true. 


Mr. Thériault: That is right. 


The Deputy Chairman: Now under the Canada 
Assistance Act a person who is on welfare who 
takes a job, is entitled to deduct the expense of 
transportation and also some incidental 
expenses before they make deductions. That is 
what you were talking about? 


Mr. Thériault: Yes. 


Mr. Thériault: Well the blindness allowance is 
still in effect. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes, the $75. 
Mr. Thériault: The $75 is still in effect. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes but it is incor- 
porated in the Canada Assistance Act as I 
indicated. 


Mr. Thériault: That’s right. 


The Deputy Chairman: And under the Canada 
Assistance Act the $75 is included. There are 
other allowances too and they make provisions 
for extraordinary expenses in order to allow 
them to earn. I mean, what Senator Hastings 
was getting at is this. If a man earns $50 a 
week— 


Mr. Thériault: That’s right. 


The Deputy Chairman: As an extra and he had 
$30 expenses, only $20 would come into 
calculation. 


Mr. Thériault: Yes that is quite so but accord- 
ing to the Blindness Allowance Act, as I 
explained here... 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes, I know. 
Mr. Thériault: And that is the way it stands. 


The Deputy Chairman: But that isn’t my 
understanding of its interpretation. 


Mr. Thériault: Well, I have been working for 
the last 20 years. 


The Deputy Chairman: And you say that there 
are no deductions—the question he asked you 
was that the minute you start to earn, you are 
off the allowance? 


Mr. Thériault: No. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Well, that was what the 
question was. 


Mr. Thériault: What I was speaking there 
about was according to the amended act of 
1963, December lst, you know the different 
categories. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Thériault: And that is what it was. Now, 
for example, a single person would be allowed 
a total earning, including the allowance of 
$1500 per year which would mean that he 
would have the right to earn an extra $50 per 
month. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes. That is different 
than the answer you gave before. 


Mr. Thériault: In which way was it different? 


Senator Hastings: You were saying that it was 
completely suspended. 


Mr. Thériault: You were speaking there about 
the handicap allowance and that is different. 
The handicap is a disability allowance. The 
disability allowance gives you an income oi 
$900 per year but if you earn you are not 
considered disabled and therefore you are off 
it. This is not the same thing as a blindness 
allowance. 


The Deputy Chairman: But you don’t dea! 
with a disability allowance. You deal only wit 
the blind person. 


Mr. Thériault: I deal only with the blind but: 
also know about the others. 


The Deputy Chairman: But there is such : 
thing under the Act as a partial disability. J 
may not be partial blindness but a partial disa 
bility where they permit them to take a job ani 
allow them to earn extra subject to certai’ 
conditions. 


Mr. Thériault: Have you read the Act? 


The Deputy Chairman: Oh, many many times 
I was in Parliament when it was passed so 
know the Act pretty well. I know the interpré 
tations on the Act which is more importar 
than the Act. 


Mr. Thériault: Unfortunately, in many case 
the interpretation is the big factor. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes and that is why 
say it is more important than the Act. 


Senator Hastings: I just wanted to ask th 
witness why he was so definite about or quil 
vehement about The Canada Assistance Ac 
Senator Croll said that the blind people com 
under the Canada Assistance Act and yé 
were quite vehement in your reply. Why? | 


Mr. Thériault: Because what I want—I don’t 
vant the blind people to be on assistance. I 
vant the blind people to compete. Now under 
he assistance you are still being supported by 
, government grant aren’t you? You are being 
upported by the Government and that isn’t 
rhat I want. I want the blind people, the hand- 
zapped people in order to compete to have a 
iven allowance each month to make up for 
heir handicaps, their hardship costs—the eco- 
omic harship costs because as I have 
xplained, our people want to work. If they 
ant to work, they have to overcome an extra 
sad, an extra economic load because of their 
andicap. 


"Senator Hastings: What you are asking for 
\—let’s call it an equalized grant... 


Mr. Thériault: Well, you can call it anything 
ou want. I will call it a handicap allowance. 


Senator Hastings: A handicap allowance or 
qualized grant. It doesn’t make any differ- 
nce what we call it. 


Mr. Thériault: Whatever you call it. 


Senator Hastings: Do you feel there is a 
sigma to assistance? 


Mr, Thériault: No, not as such but that isn’t 
‘hat I mean. What I mean is I don’t want the 
lind people or any handicapped person as far 
3 that goes, to be supported to the extent that 
1ey have no initiative. I want them to have an 
ssistance to allow them to have enough initia- 
ve to earn a decent living. 


|The Deputy Chairman: Isn’t there enough pos- 
bilities now if a blind person goes out and 
irns money he gets the benefit of more than 
is $75? 


Mr. Thériault: Well, I have never had a blind- 
2ss allowance and I never even applied for it. 


The Deputy Chairman: I see. 


‘Mr. Thériault: But the thing is for many—we 
yuld for example—I was mentioning a girl 
2re that we could give work to for three hours 
day for five days a week. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Thériault: Now, if she takes that job you 
‘e that will give her an income of over $1500 a 
var but she will have additional expenses. If 
ie had the $75 to make up for those addition- 
| expenses whe would have a reasonable 
centive. 


Senator Hastings: But if she went to $1510— 
‘is job you say is going to put her over $1500. 
‘ow, if she went to $1510 you are not telling 
le that she loses the whole 1500? 

| 

| 

| 
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Mr. Thériault: No but she loses the $75 a 
month. She loses the blindness allowance. 


Senator Quart: Are you requesting a compen- 
sation for a disability brought on by an act of 
God or by an accident. That wouldn’t exactly 
come under assistance? 


Mr. Thériault: Well actually I am not consider- 
ing a handicapped as an act of God. 


Senator Quart: Well in a sense you were born 
with it. 


Mr. Thériault: I do not blame my blindness on 
God at all. 


Senator Quart: No, no, I quite understand 
that. 


Mr. Thériault: Anyone could have a handicap. 
Senator Quart: Yes. 


Mr. Thériault: Which may be due—well, for 
example, take the thalidimide babies. Do you 
think that was an act of God? 


Senator Quart: No. 


Mr. Thériault: Actually that was a mistake of 
our society and therefore society should be 
responsible for it, not God. 


Senator Quart: Oh, I don’t mean to say that 
God is responsible. I just mentioned an act of 
God meaning that if you were born blind its an 
unfortunate circumstance in a sense. 


Senator Inman: Out of the 27,000 plus blind 
persons that you have mentioned, have you 
some idea of how many are employed? 


Mr. Thériault: Some 2,000. 


Senator Inman: What type of work are they 
generally qualified to do? 


Mr. Thériault: Well for example in the Mari- 
times here we are developing this catering ser- 
vice. We operate cafeterias, canteens. We now 
have 69 open in the Maritimes and actually in 
this district we are opening three more this 
month and we train blind people for industry. 
We have a special centre in Toronto where we 
can train a blind person on the job, place him 
in industries and factories and we find them 
jobs as computer programmers—blind com- 
puter programmers and last year we had 169 
blind people, blind students in the universities. 


Senator Inman: How many? 


Mr. Thériault: One hundred and sixty nine. 
We had one boy, 22 years old, who was not 
only blind but also deaf taking a course at 
York University and at this course, of course, 
we had to have someone that knew the manual 
alphabet in order to transfer to him the profes- 
sor’s lectures. 
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In the Maritimes we have 11 taking universi- 
ty this year and we have an economic special- 
ist in Ottawa—a total blind man working in the 
office in Ottawa. We have blind people in all 
sorts of employment. 


Senator Inman: There are not too many res- 
trictions then as to employment? 


Mr. Thériault: Well generally speaking... 
Senator Inman: Generally speaking? 


Mr. Thériault: Well generally speaking it 
depends very much on the capability of the 
blind person of course. It is just like the rest of 
the population but any blind person wishing to 
learn or having not too many other handicaps 
of course, has the opportunity to learn and we 
would help to see to it that he gets work. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Theriault am I 
right when I say that I heard somewhere that 
Madawaska County has the highest per capita 
number of blind than all of the rest of 
Canada? 


Mr. Thériault: Across Canada, yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: How many blind 
people do we have in Madawaska? 


Mr. Thériault: We have 111. I might say that 
this perhaps looks worse than it is. When we 
started the work of the CNIB in Madawaska in 
1950, we had 212. I didn’t shoot one of them but 
we have reduced it to 111. We not only work 
with the blind but we work with prevention. 
Most of the money that we raise goes into 
prevention of blindness. I would rather help a 
sighted person to keep his sight than help a 
blind person. 


Senator McGrand: Well, my question has cer- 
tainly been answered. I know now how many 
there are in Madawaska but how many are 
there in Madawaska, Victoria and Restigou- 
che? 


Mr. Thériault: There is 111 in Madawaska, 105 
in Restigouche and 39 in Victoria. There are 
1209 in New Brunswick. 2700 in the Maritimes. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to say that 
this is a wonderful presentation that we have 
had this morning and I certainly think it is a 
tremendous thing to know that anyone with a 
disability such as blind people have are able to 
support themselves in this way but I would 
like to ask you this. Are most of the blind 
people completely or partially blind? 


Mr. Thériault: Well what we call legal blind- 
ness is a person that sees at 20 feet what you 
would see at 200 feet. That is legally blind. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, that was my next 
question. I was going to ask you what legally 
blind meant. 
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The Deputy Chairman: They have some sigh 
then? 


Mr. Thériault: Yes, some guiding vision. 


Senator Fergusson: They can distinguish ligh 
from dark? 


Mr. Thériault: And they can-get along quit 
easily but with that kind of vision of cours 
they are not employable. Actually, it is dif 
ficult to say just what the proportion is of tota 
blindness. In Madawaska I would say abou 
10% would be totally blind and the balance 
would be between that and having 20 to 20! 
vision. 


Senator Fergusson: When people who ari 
receiving the blind pension reach 65, do they 
get the Old Age Security as well as the blin 
pension? 


Mr. Thériault: No, no. The blindness allow 
ance is discontinued. Apparently they thini 
that even when you are 65 you are no longe 
blind. 


The Deputy Chairman: But you get mor 
because you receive more under the Old Ag 
Security than under your blindness? 


Mr. Thériault: Yes but you are still blind. 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes, but at the 
moment there is an increase in the amount. 


Mr. Thériault: Yes, that is quite so. 


Senator Fergusson: How many of the 27,00 
Canadians who are blind are drawing | 
pension? 


Mr. Thériault: Well, let’s see. I would have t 
look it up but I could give you the catesorm c 
ages. 


Senator Hastings: Well, I was just worm 
ing—how many are restricted because ¢ 
blindness. Like you yourself—you are n¢ 
drawing it? | 


Mr. Thériault: No, I have never drawna blinc 
ness allowance. | 


The Deputy Chairman: We must get this thin 
straight. Mr. Thériault has used the ter 
“means test.” The Canada Assistance Act use 
the word “means” and it isn’t means at al 
That is why I indicated to you that that whic 
covers all aspects of welfare and other peopl: 
make an allowance to meet their needs and 
is not a means test. | 


Mr. Thériault: I am using that term becaus 
that is what is used in the Act according to th 
blindness allowance. 4 


The Deputy Chairman: But it is no longer pa! 
of it. The blindness allowance or the Blindnes 
Act is no longer part of the Act. It was take 


ver in 66 under the Canada Assistance Act. It 
vecame part of the Canada Assistance Act in 
6 and then it became a means test. 


Mr. Thériault: Well, wasn’t the Act rescinded? 


The Deputy Chairman: It was incorporated in 
and became part of it along with other acts. 
the disability and other acts and it became a 
neans test. I can’t say how it doesn’t apply asa 
leans test because it does in the other 
ategory. 


Mr. Thériault: But you still have the restric. 
on which a means test indicates whether it is 
‘means test or needs test. The figures I give 
>u are still correct. 

The Deputy Chairman: Well, I see where the 
ne is rushing here. Does anyone else have 


1y other questions? 
| 


Senator Fergusson: Do you use records and 
doks and things like that in connection with 
(lucating the blind people or training them? 


I 
Mr. Thériault: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: A great deal and have you 
Is of equipment that you need? 


Mr. Thériault: Well for example in our library 
i Toronto we have about thirty thousand 
a in braille and many other books and 
2 have for our students we record whatever 
loks they need. 


Senator Fergusson: Well for instance a person 
cwn here who wants to read or hear a book, 
tw would they go about it? 


Vir. Thériault: Just apply to the C.N.LB. 


enator Fergusson: Well, would they be given 
t» equipment? 


‘fr, Thériault: Well, they would be supplied 
t» equipment. 


tenator Fergusson: By C.N.I.B.? 
‘flr. Thériault: Yes, by the C.N.LB. 


jenator Inman: This blind school in Halifax. 
Ew many have you in attendance at that 
‘\\00l at the present time? 


it. Thériault: Last year we had one hundred 


41 forty-one. 
enator Inman: And what ages do they go to? 


Ir. Thériault: Well actually it is up to 18 but 
The case of a student being say grade 11 and 
ding another year, we try to get them to 
lish, to graduate if there is a possibility and 
nuch as possible the government with us— 
fh C.N.LB. to get these children through 
‘4 school. 


enator Inman: And they don’t pay very 
ich to go to that school? 
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Mr. Thériault: Well, it is under the educational 
department. 


The Deputy Chairman: What 


would you say is 
the main cause of blindness? 


Mr. Thériault: Well, actually a great propor- 
tion would be cataracts. 


The Deputy Chairman: And what is the 
second? 


Mr. Thériault: Well glucoma is a big factor. 


The Deputy Chairman: Cataracts at birth? Is 
that what you are saying now? 


Mr. Thériault: Not necessarily. If you look at 
the statistics, you will find that 77.5% of the 
blind people are forty and over. 


The Deputy Chairman: Forty and over? 
Mr. Thériault: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: 
cataracts? 


That is due to 


Mr. Thériault: And glucoma and diabetis. 


The Deputy Chairman: I understood that in 
the main that the medical profession have 
been able to deal with cataracts in such a way 
as to almost save all sight, is that not true? 


Mr. Thériault: Not necessarily. Actually 50% 
of the vision loss now could be saved and a 
good proportion of the vision with cataracts 
could be saved, but there are still some cases 
that can be. 


The Deputy Chairman: But you say beyond 40 
or over 40 are cataracts? 


Mr. Thériault: No. From 40 up 77.5% of the 
blind people are aged 40 or more and between 
40 and 18, you have 22.5%mas the balance 
under 18. 


Senator Inman: Well, these children in the 
school in Halifax, these young children—are 
many of those caused by accidents? 


Mr. Thériault: Actually 
account for 1.5% of blindness. 


accidents only 


Senator Inman: And some of them are born 
blind? 


Mr. Thériault: Some of them are or born with 
defects which leads to blindness. 


Senator McGrand: Now, you have a New 
Brunswick organization? 


Mr. Thériault: We have a national organiza- 
tion. 


Senator McGrand: Do you have a New Bruns- 
wick one? 


Mr. Thériault: Well, the way it works— 
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Senator McGrand: There are services made 
available to the blind persons through your 
organization? 

Mr. Thériault: Well the way it works is that 
each year we have financial campaigns 
through the public. 

Senator McGrand: What I mean is if someone 
was making a donation and said “I want that 
to go to the blind people of New Brunswick”— 
can that be done? 

Mr. Thériault: Well, they would just have to 
send it to any of the offices of C.N.IB. and 
state what they wanted. We have five offices of 
the C.N.I.B. in New Brunswick. One in Fre- 
dericton, Edmonston, Saint John, Moncton 
and Bathurst. 

Senator Quart: And workshops too, have you 
not? 

Mr. Thériault: Well, we have a residence in 
Saint John where we have blind people with 
no homes and we place them there. We also 
have a workshop in Halifax. 

The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Thériault, I am 
very pleased that you came to present your 
brief; it’s very interesting, and the questions 
were good. The results certainly won’t be this 
afternoon or tomorrow. We’re studying all the 
recommendations. These questions will 
receive quite special attention especially 
regarding the blind who need it the most and 
rest assured that all the members of the Com- 
mittee think highly of you and thank you very 
sincerely. 

Mr. Thériault: Thank you very much ladies 
and gentlemen. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senators, we would 
like to have a motion. We have received a brief 
here from the former city engineer. He has 
been involved in Edmundston for many, many 
years and we have three or four copies. 

I have read the brief and I would make a 
recommendation or motion that it be accepted 
as part of the records because to me itis a 
good brief. 

The Chairman: I so move. 


The Deputy Chairman: Now, we will go back 
to our schedule. The next one is the Edmunds- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. The Edmundston 
Chamber of Commerce which, at the last 
minute, was unable to present its brief for the 
reason we all discussed; not long ago the Task 
Force Committee on the White Paper, which 
passed through two weeks before us, received 
a number of them... 

Mr. Roger Guimond, the Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce who is here and we’re 
going to ask Roger a little bit about the reasons 
why he didn’t present his brief. We have asked 
Roger to bring us the publications of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Mr. Roger Guimond (Chamber of Commerc 
Edmundston): As you know, senators, I am nc 
the president. The reason for this as you prok 
ably know, the Chambers of Commerce whe 
we do something it has to be legal and th 
executive and the board of directors has aske 
me to do this and so this is the reason becaus 
some of the members were absent and out c 
town. We did meet with the Department ¢ 
Social Development but we didn’t come u 
with a written brief. We are aware of the poy 
erty in our area and we would like to do som 
thing about it and this is it. 


Senator McGrand: How many people in th 
County of Madawaska are in poverty? 


Mr. Guimond: I believe that one of my frienc 
would be in a better position to tell you, sir. 
am not aware. I believe Mr. Comeau might k 
aware. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, they will | 
coming next. Thank you very much, Mr. Gv 
mond. Then, we have the Conseil régional d’ 
ménagement du Nord (Regional Council fi 
the Development of the North) called CRAN 
which is well known to the ARDA people ar 
it will be presented by Mr. Laurent Comea 
Well, Mr. Comeau... 


Good Day, Mr. Comeau, and welcome. 


We have a presentation here which is part 
in French—the first part is in French and tl 
second addition is in English. This is one of t) 
occasions again where we have not previous 
received the brief and we have come to t 
conclusion not long ago that we would n 
accept a new brief unless it was accept 
ahead of time. 


Now, if you are agreeable, this morning \ 
will have a chance to look at this one. It ist 
in a controversial nature and CRANO is doi 
tremendous work in Madawaska Coun 
CRANO is working very hard to improve t 
fate of our citizens and I would recomme 
that we accept the brief from CRANO ev 
though we haven’t read it in advance. Agreec 


Senator Croll: Sure. May I suggest Mr. Cha 
man that we read that part and not t 
appendix. 


The Deputy Chairman: Now, we won't ask yt 
to read all that; will you explain the work y! 
are doing; just read a few pages; we'll ha 
some questions to ask you instead about t 
work you are doing. | 


Mr. Laurent Comeau “Le Conseil régional d 
ménagement du Nord-Ouest (North-West Regior 
Development Council): New Brunswick, elect 
by the people to look after the sociologit 
development of the region through popu! 
participation. 


} 
} 


The Deputy Chairman: What other region is 
the CRANO organization in? 


Senator Fergusson: Could Mr. 
explain exactly what CRANO is? 


Comeau 


Mr. Comeau: You’d like to be given a sum- 


mary? That’s difficult, because it’s already 
summarized. 


_ The Deputy Chairman: Right. 


Mr. Comeau: It won’t be long. I’d like to begin 
with a translation of Robert Theobald that 
says: “The war on poverty must be placed in 
ts true context, if we are to win it. It must first 
of all be realized that the cost of the campaign 
against poverty is not the real problem, since 
we can easily find the necessary funds. The 
first step is to recognize that the problem of 
doverty is not economic, but moral, psycholog- 
cal and social, i.e. how to succeed in convinc- 
ng citizens individually and collectively to put 
m the effort and take the means to overcome 
heir problems. 


_ Poverty is too often due to a general lack of 
darticipation in the social life. Economically, 
he poor individual has the feeling of being left 
ehind while the rest of society is improving 
ts lot and constantly progressing. This feeling 
nust be overcome, and it is essential to obtain 
jhe active participation of the poor or of an 
mpoverished people, otherwise the struggle is 
ikely to be hard and unfruitful. Social anima- 
jon, group social service and casework are 
aethods for “helping people to help them- 
elves” and should be used within comprehen- 
ive programs jointly worked out by the 
Jepartment of Welfare and Health, the coun- 
ils of technocrats, like CAR, and the popular 
articipation organizations, like CRANO. It is 
nportant to this struggle “that interested citi- 
€ns participate in the planning and implemen- 
ation of social security measures”. 

Louis Beaupré 

“La guerre a la pauvreté” 
(The War on Poverty) 


The regional development councils, by work- 

1g in social participation, is suggesting par- 
cipation and social information structures as 
ne of the surest means of halting both 
dividual, personal poverty and regional, 
troup poverty. 


The local committees, at the parish level, of 
formation, consultation and communication 
ith government agencies and departments 
ill make short work of checking the stagna- 
on in social participation, and at the same 


me help reduce poverty. 


‘The term “participation” has a meaning that 
des much farther than consultation at public 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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hearings or special committees sitting from 
time to time in the region. Participation 
assumes a continuous current of information, 
mutual consultation and comprehension 
between the people, the government and the 
technocrats. (That’s where I add Participation 
of decision-makers, Appendix 1). 


It supposes first and foremost a communica- 
tion structure the basis of which is the local 
committee. Information must constantly reach 
the population through its local organs. Infor- 
mation accumulated on the eve of a bill, when 
the people haven’t had much time to discuss 
these strategies worked out by the technocrats 
is not a worthwhile form of consultation infor- 
mation and in the end constitutes a very poor 
form of participation. 


Whence the urgent need to give the citizens 
of New Brunswick a program of local informa- 
tion, and a program of local discussions kept 
up through social animation. 


Second part: “Education” 


Without wishing to underate the existing 
programs of re-education for the unemployed, 
adult education and regional development, I 
think such measures are ineffective for check- 
ing poverty if an educational system really 
oriented to the prevention of poverty is not 
immediately implemented from the primary 
school up. How can we think of eliminating the 
dominant factors of poverty which are most of 
the time caused by ignorance of the social 
mechanisms and the lack of budgetary profic- 
iency if our educational systems do not orient 
courses in terms of how to live oneself and 
how to maintain a family, in the present struc- 
tures of society. 


The Regards (attached pamphlet), a report 
on education, welfare and work in the CRANO 
region, prepared by the subcommittee of the 
Committee of Regional Administrators, says: 


“A fairly large layer of our population is 
ignored. It is as important to teach people 
how to live as to teach them the rudiments 
of arithmetic and writing. It is important, 
and as soon as possible, to translate the 
community needs of our people into study 
programs.” 


Also, it appears obvious that the shortage of 
guidance services, domestic science courses, 
and comprehensive sex courses is one of the 
causes of social assistance for young married 
couples. We think also that marriage prepara- 
tion courses should be included in the school 
curriculum. 


Directly concerning the poor, the Regards 
says on page 6: 

“1. that it is the poor who do not get to 

Grade Twelve. There is a direct link 
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between perseverance in school and eco- 
nomic and social welfare. 

2. that our educational system must help 
the one who needs it most: the child from 
the poor area. At the present time nothing 
special is planned. 


It appears, therefore, looking at two situa- 
tions: 1. the school system and the poor and 2. 
the social system and the poor, that an urgent 
need for family counselling is evident. Educa- 
tion must be brought as quickly as possible 
within the reach of these people, i.e. to their 
homes, within the context of the needs of a 
family at home. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, 
Comeau. Do you understand English? 


Mr. 


Senator Croll: Mr. Comeau, where do you get 
your funds for carrying on your work? 


Mr. Comeau: CRANO gets its funds from the 
Department of Agriculture and rural develop- 
ment through the ARDA program. The budget 
has just been cut—I shouldn’t really say cut— 
but cut for a while anyway until a new provin- 
cial program goes into effect. 


Senator Croll: As I understand it, and you can 
correct me if I am wrong and I think the Com- 
mittee understands it, that at the time being 
the budget has been eliminated. Is that 
correct? 


Mr. Comeau: Well, from the letter we received 
the budget was cut until the 31st of August. We 
received money until the end of August and 
nothing was received after. 


Senator Croll: That is from the provincial or 
federal? 


Mr. Comeau: Provincial. 


Senator Croll: But you also received money 
from the federal? 


Mr. Comeau: No. 


The Senator Croll: It all comes from the pro- 
vincial government? 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes, but the provincial 
gets it from the federal. 


Senator Croll: And as of the 31st of August 
you had funds but now in September nothing 
has been heard of yet? 


Mr. Comeau: Right. 


Senator Croll: But you anticipate that they 
will be carrying on? 


Mr. Comeau: Yes. 


Senator Croll: Could I ask in this area how 
big a budget you have? 
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Mr. Comeau: Around forty or forty-five. 


Senator Coll: Around forty or forty-five thou- 
sand a year? 


Mr. Comeau: Yes. 


Senator Croll: And how big a staff do you 
have? 


Mr. Comeau: Four, but we get extra help 
from the Department of Agriculture and we 
have our secretaries. 


Senator Croll: And where is your office. 
Mr. Comeau: Here. 


Senator Croll: And of the four staff that you 
have, are there any specially trained for the 
job? 


Mr. Comeau: There is one social animator, 
one information officer, one executive director 
and secretary. 


Senator Croll: Are there any particularly 
qualified people on the staff? 


Mr. Comeau: Like if you are speaking of 
social workers—we work with the social work- 
ers of the area. 


Senator Croll: Yes. 


Mr. Comeau: Outside of the social animator 
and myself who has a background in informa- 
tion but I don’t think there is such specially 
trained people to do the jobs. You can’t takea 
regional development course in the Madawas- 
ka County in any university. The problems 
here have their solutions here. 


Senator Fergusson: You say you have one 
social anamator who is specially trained? 

Mr. Comeau: She has no particular training 
as a social animator. She has done work i! 
that field before through experience. | 

Senator Croll: The Young Canadians? | 
Mr. Comeau: No, she is a teacher. 


Senator Quart: What percentage do you fee 
that the federal government should contribute 
to the provincial fund? ; 


Mr. Comeau: I am not too familiar with that 
The government is in a difficult positior 


because it is a pilot area. | 
' 


Senator Croll: Do you feel that the organiza 
tion is making any headway? | 
: 

Mr. Comeau: Yes. 


Senator Croll: In what respect are yoi 
making an impact on the communities tha 
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ou intended to effect? In what respect? Just 
ive us your own reaction? 


Mr. Comeau: Through the local committees 
hich we organize I think that we are 
setting... 

I think it began with the local committees, 
hat there is an awakening to the need for 
articipation by the people with all the devel- 
pment programs that the government is sug- 
esting or that the government can suggest. I 
uink this movement has begun; I’m not ready 
) say that the government has got all the 
eople into it, but I think that a large number 
f people are waking up to their own 
evelopment. 


Senator Croll: Do you go to the people or do 
1e people come to you? 


Mr. Comeau: Yes. 


Senator Croll: You go the people? 
Mr. Comeau: In what respect? 


Senator Croll: In any respect. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator, they have 
eetings from time to time. They have month- 
‘meetings and I have attended many of them. 


Senator Croll: Well, my thought wasn’t so 
uch in that direction. I was thinking in 
aving sort of store-front accessibility availa- 
e. Do you know, if somebody has a prob- 
m—not while the meeting is on but between 
eetings where they can go—or would you 
ease explain that to him. 


The Deputy Chairman: He wants to know 
aterpreting the question previously asked by 
senator Croll) what you are doing for the 
20ple who have problems, who go to 
eetings, like meetings of several families, the 
20ple who have problems—do you solve them 
ter that? How do you help them? 


Mr. Comeau: Discussion. If someone wants to 
ing his problem to the local committee, it’s 
cause he wants the local committee to dis- 
Ss it. Let me say that the animator doesn’t 
ke on the job of finding a solution for this or 
at person’s individual problem. The idea of 
-al committees isn’t to solve little individual 
mily problems. The principle is to get the 
ople to participate in the whole develop- 
ent, not just a few minor problems in their 
mm areas. 


Senator Croll: What sort of problems do they 
ing to you? 


Mr. Comeau: At the present time in the local 
mmittees, they are studying the White 
per, and social welfare. People necessarily 
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come with their welfare problems which are 
discussed in the committee and the committee 
along with the animator works out a recom- 
mendation for the government. 


Senator Croll: The committee will make 
recommendations—someone will come to you 
with a problem say on welfare and you decide 
that they have a good case and something 
should be done about it. 


Mr. Comeau: We do not decide. They decide. 


Senator Croll: But you come to the conclusion 
that there is merit to their case. Do you reach 
that conclusion? 


Mr. Comeau: Well, you see all the committees 
are self... 


The Deputy Chairman: 
decides? 


The committee 


Mr. Comeau: Oui. If the committee finds that 
the recommendation, the request regarding 
the problem is worthwhile, the committee asks 
the animator to see about drawing up the 
recommendation, but the animator in no way 
induces the committee; the animator makes no 
recommendation to the committee. 


The Deputy Chairman: If I have a problem I 
don’t bring it to him. 


Senator Croll: No. 


The Deputy Chairman: I bring it to one of the 
members at the committee meeting and the 
committee will study my problem. If they 
decide that the problem has merit they will 
recommend and then he does something. 


Senator Croll: Well, that is what I was getting 
at. However, they will recommend to whom? 


The Deputy Chairman: To him. 


Senator Croll: on behalf of the 


committee. 


Yes, 


Well, what do you do? When the committee 
tells you that they think this man has a 
meritorious case, what then do you do? 


Mr. Comeau: The local committee isn’t made 
for solving minor problems, if they do the way 
they did in studying the White Paper, this is 
the procedure followed in studying the White 
Paper: the committees study the local prob- 
lems and bring in recommendations that will 
be submitted to CRANO; CRANO is going to 
take all the recommandations and submit 
them in a brief to the study committee on 
welfare. 
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Senator Hastings: In other words your job is 
to encourage and to assist the people to solve 
and work their own problems out? 


Mr. Comeau: Yes. 
Senator Hastings: You don’t do anything? 
Mr. Comeau: We have no solutions. 


Senator Croll: You are just one person. The 
solution to the problem is not to tell them to 
solve their problems but someone has to help 
them solve them, don’t they? 


Mr. Comeau: You are correct. They also need 
expertise, which we can supply. We give them 
the means of communicating with these 
people. 


Senator Croll: Let me give you the simplest 
possible case. Let me give you the case of a 
person, man or wife who have children and 
say that she is not getting enough money on 
welfare and she shows you she is not getting 
enough money on welfare and she shows the 
committee. What do you do? 


Mr. Comeau: Well, the first thing I do is refer 
them to the Welfare Department and then if 
the committee wants to discuss her problem, 
we can then make a recommendation to the 
committee. 


The Deputy Chairman: Or to the welfare? 


Mr. Comeau: Or to the welfare or any other 
organization to find a solution. 


Senator Eudes: Do you have services that can 
give guidance to people who don’t know what 
social benefits they are entitled to? 


Mr. Comeau: It’s done automatically; it 
should be done automatically in the local com- 
mittees. The local committee is an information 
structure, of course. We haven’t got to the 
point of giving each of the local committees all 
the work it should be doing; that’s one job they 
have; the structure should enable the people to 
consult and such information should be 
accessible to the local committee through the 
information officer or through the develop- 
ment agency... 


Senator Eudes: So you have facilities for tell- 
ing them: “You’re entitled to such and such a 
benefit ...”? 


Mr. Comeau: The information office looks up 
the information it has to give. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Comeau, you mentioned 
in your brief about family counselling, mar- 
riage counselling. Now in cases where perhaps 
a person wants to bring their private problems 
before a committee, who looks after that? 
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Mr. Comeau: This is why I am recommending 
family counselling at home and I don’t think 
its something that we can do, but I think its 
something that we could recommend. I think 
this should be done and I think its very urgent. 


Senator McGrand: Somehow you are working 
and your funds come through ARDA and the 
regional development and so on. Now, evident- 
ly you are working with the individual and it is 
a necessary approach; you are taking an 
individual problem? 


Mr. Comeau: No, to the group. 


Senator McGrand: If a person has a personal 
problem then you get a whole group of people 
in that same area with that same problem then 
you would have a community problem. 


Now, would you outline for us some of the 
projects that you have studied that may be of 
benefit for the employment of the people in 
this area. 


Mr. Comeau: Well some of CRANO‘s projects 
must have solved some employment problems; 
it’s hard to work out, because we have a pro- 
gram, but we don’t measure afterwards. CRA- 
NO’s adult education courses are a program 
that was started by CRANO, to answer your 
question, because of employment, but another 
one might be a small counselling project neat 
St. Joseph, for families that have moved, that 
CRANO has helped to move. They have tried 
to do some counselling, and the animatol 
would like to continue it to improve the lot oi 
these persons. | 


Senator McGrand: Those people that you try 
to assist are they in the city or more in the 
rural areas like Saint Francois? | 

Mr. Comeau: St. Joseph is a small project to’ 
move a few families; St. Joseph is beside 
Edmundston. | 


| 
The Deputy Chairman: Why were they moved? 


Mr. Comeau: Some of the families had asked 
to move, and that’s when CRANO request- 
ed. 


The Deputy Chairman: But why, why were 
they moved there? 


Mr. Comeau: Because these people lived in 
houses that weren’t any good, in which they 
were very, very far from the services, and the 
roads weren’t always open in winter. 


Senator McGrand: Are they better here? 


Mr. Comeau: Yes, most of them work, I think 
they all work—the animator is right there. . 


The Animator: Except the widow. 


Poverty 


Mr. Comeau: All the people who moved are 
people who work, except for one who is a 
a. and has children in school. 


Senator McGrand: Can you tell me how many 
seople in the County of Madawaska are on 
welfare? 


Mr. Comeau: The exact number I think, is in 
he REGARDS. Welfare recipients: 6297 


Senator McGrand: Can you give me a bit of a 
yreak-down of the parishes. Now, I don’t mean 
he ecclesiastical parishes, but I mean the 
yarishes of Madawaska and where they are? 


_Mr. Comeau: You mean the concentrations of 
overty? 


Senator McGrand: Yes. We will start down the 
irst part on this side of St. Andrews and come 
mup? 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, before we get 
nto that I believe we have the wrong commit- 
: This is not the welfare people. 


" Senator McGrand: Oh, yes I understand. 


“Senator Eudes: Do you have a legal aid 
lystem? 


_ Mr. Comeau: No, not in the CRANO Council. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Comeau, you have public 
neetings. Are they monthly meetings, or... 


Mr. Comeau: As often as the committee can 
lave them. 


‘Senator Quart: To settle the questions, and 
he problems, that come up, I suppose. Now, 
vould your association be an ideal one to do 
ervice as an information center for the poor, 
0 disseminate information to different places 
vhere they can go for direct help or to 
traighten out their problems? 


Mr. Comeau: Yes, I think a regional informa- 
ion structure is certainly worthwhile, on con- 
lition that there is a provincial structure and I 
on’t think the present provincial information 
tructure reaches the poor or the persons 
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really who need information. You can have a 
general information structure that’s a provin- 
cial structure, but isn’t complete. 


Senator Quart: Have you certain guidelines 
for the way you carry on your work? Does 
your regional committee here have an autono- 
my to give the information or whatever help 
you give these people? Without giving your 
committee any help ...do you have a regional 
formula? 


Mr. Comeau: The Council is independent of 
any provincial structure, except that the 
ledger... 


Senator Fergusson: I am just wondering when 
problems are brought to the council do you 
often refer them to the... 


Mr. Comeau: I don’t think its ever happened. 


Senator Croll: One final question. From your 
experience and from your general observa- 
tions what is the top priority needs for these 
people? 


Mr. Comeau: Education. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Comeau, how 
many members, how many citizens of Mada- 
waska take part? 


Mr. Comeau: It’s public; all those who want to 
take part can take part. So it depends on the 
meetings... 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, Mr. Comeau, we 
thank you very sincerely. We wish you success 
in your undertakings and we certainly hope 
the government will continue to help you in 
this readjustment period. We thank you very 
sincerely; it’s been a great pleasure to have 
you here; thank you. 

This brings us to the end of our meeting. The 
sitting is adjourned. Well, Senators, this is the 
end of our work this morning and the meeting 
is now adjourned. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX A 
September 1, 1970 
HEARING ON POVERTY—BRIEF 


In presenting this brief I wish to emphasize 
that although the information herewith con- 
tained, results from my work amongst the 
blind people of the counties of Madawaska, 
Restigouche and Victoria, as Field Secretary 
to the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, I am in no way acting as a spokesman 
for this organization and am solely responsible 
for any statement therein. My action is that of 
an individual sharing the handicap of blind- 
ness in common with some 26,000 Canadians. 
Furthermore, although I am making use of 
statistics as they apply to the blind, in most 
instances, the difficulties encountered are 
common to victims of other disabilities. 


According to the blindness allowance act as 
amended December 1, 1963, a blindness allow- 
ance of $75.00 per month is paid to a legally 
blind Canadian with a means test applied as 
follows: 


A single person with no dependant 
whose annual income does not exceed $1,- 
500.00 including the blindness allowance. 

A single person with dependants whose 
annual income does not exceed $1,980.00 
including the blindness allowance. 

A married couple, one blind, whose com- 
bined annual income does not exceed §$2,- 
580.00 including the blindness allowance. 

and: a married couple, both blind, whose 
annual income, including the blindness 
allowance does not exceed $2,700.00. 


In addition, 5% of the assess evaluation of a 
blind person’s real estate property is counted 
as income. Thus, a blind person owning prop- 
erty valued at $10,000.00 is penalized to the 
amount of $500.00. For New Brunswickers 
there is more; for whereas a woman being 
without male support and whose income does 
not exceed $3,000.00 per annum is granted an 
exemption of $4,000.00 on her property, pro- 
vided the assess evaluation does not exceed 
$20,000.00; a blind male depending on the 
blindness allowance of $75.00 per month, and 
ambitious enough to own a home, pays tax on 
the full evaluation. Even at that, if one was to 
compare the standard of living of a blind 
person to that of a person disabled by any 
other handicap, on a relative scale—say—to 
that of comparing the lot of a senator to that of 
a laborer one might assume that it pays to be 
blind. For the disability allowance allows an 
individual a per annum income of $900.00 if 


single and $1,800.00 if married, but if he or she 
earns a penny, the individual in question is 
considered to be no longer disabled, and there. 
fore, the allowance is suspended. 


It is therefore evident, that the only solution 
is the establishment of a handicap allowance 
free of the means test, the purpose of which 
would be to compensate for the economic 
hardship. For example, at present, the Canadi- 
an National Institute for the Blind is in the 
process of opening new catering outlets in the 
Edmundston district for the purpose of 
employing blind people. In one instance, 
employment would be available for one blind 
person and several sighted people for 3 hours 
a day, 5 days a week. It is easy enough for a 
sighted person to accept part time employ- 
ment, but in the case of the blind girl ready to 
take this job, not only will she be forfeiting a 
blindness allowance, she will also have the 
added expense of transportation as she will 
not be able to get to work by herself especially 
in winter. 


In one Canadian city, a deaf-blind girl works 
in a perfume factory. The only way she can get 
to and from work is with the use of a guide dog 
which is an added expense. Many girls in 
wheel chairs are top notch stenographers, but 
they must bear the added expense of taxi fares: 
as it is not possible for them to make use of 
public transportation facilities. 


Some 2000 blind Canadians are earning their 
living today with the help of the Canadian 


‘National Institute for the Blind. A handicap 


allowance free of the means test would make it 
possible for them and many other hand- 
icapped people to compete on a more equal 
basis on the labor market. Note that a good 
proportion of the added income would be 
returned in income tax. | 


The frustration of blindness does not lie in 
only knowing the sun by its heat on one’s face, 
the green of summer by the rustling grass 
under one’s feet, or the colors of autumn by 
the sound of falling leaves, but in the realiza- 
tion that those elected representatives who 
carelessly vote themselves a retirement pen- 
sion of $3,750.00 per year after six years, 
ignore completely the welfare of those who 
have put their trust in them as long as the 
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distress of these Canadians does not constitute 
a political factor. 


Note-that the principle of a handicap, allow- 
ance free of the means test could easily form 
the basis for an expanded program of assist- 
ance to the under-privileged. 

. 


Iam not asking for charity, but I am asking 
for a “Chance in Life” for those Canadians 


who, although handicapped, also have a right 
to “Freedom from Want”. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J.B. Thériault, 
Field Secretary 


Office adress: 
124 Church Street, 
Edmundston, N.B. 


Residence address: 
61 Ordonnance Street, 
Edmundston, N.B. 
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APPENDIX B 
Memorandum, submitted to the Senate 


Committee on Poverty, by Laurent Comeau, 
information officer at CRANO, September 
2, 1970, Edmunston, N.B. 


“The war on poverty must be placed in its true 
context, if we are to win it. First of all, we must 
realize that the cost of the campaign against 
poverty is not the real problem; we can easily 
find the necessary funds. The first step we 
must take is to recognize that the problem of 
poverty is not an economic one, but a moral 
one, a psychological and social one; it is the 
problem of how to succeed in convincing our 
citizens individually and collectively of the 
necessity of the effort to be made and of the 
means to be taken to overcome their 
problems”’(1) 
Robert Theobald 


NEW POLITICS, 1965 


Poverty is too often due to a general lack of 
participation in social life. On the economic 
level, the poor man has the feeling of being left 
behind while the rest of society is bettering its 
condition and moving constantly forward. 
This feeling must be conquered, and it is 
essential for this to obtain the active participa- 
tion of the poor or of poverty-stricken region; 
otherwise the struggle may turn out to be a 
long and not very fruitful one. Social activities, 
cooperative social work and casework are all 
methods which aim at “helping people to help 
themselves” and should be used within the 
framework of comprehensive programs drawn 
up jointly by the Department of Health and 
Welfare, councils of experts, such as the CAR, 
and citizens’ organizations, such as CRANO. It 
is most important to the success of this cam- 
paign “that the citizens concerned participate 
in the drafting and implementation of social 
security measures”. 

Louis Beaupré 


“The War on Poverty” 


The regional planning councils, working in 
the context of the community, suggest the 
creation of structures providing for group par- 
ticipation and for information services as one 
of the surest methods of wiping out both 
individual and regional poverty. 


Working at the level of the parish, the local 
committees providing the services of informa- 
tion, consultation, and communication with 
government departments and agencies will 
soon have put an end to the stagnation of 
active community life, and, in so doing, will be 
able to help reduce poverty. 


The meaning of the term “participation” 
extends beyond the expression of a vote at 
public hearings where special committees sit 
from time to time in the region concerned. 
Participation implies a constant flow of infor- 
mation, discussion and mutual understanding 
between the citizens, the government and the 


experts. (See Appendix 1). It implies first and 


foremost a communications system based on > 


the local committee. Information must reach 
the people regularly through their local organi- 
zations: To inform the people of a bill on the 
eve of its introduction, when they haven't 
much time to discuss the complexities of its 
contents, drafted by experts, is not to provide 
a valid form of information or consultation, 
and, what is more, it provides a very mediocre 
form of participation. 


Thence follows the urgent need of getting 
the citizens of New Brunswick to agree on a) 


program for local information services and for 
local discussions, organized within the context 
of social activities. 


Education 


Without wishing to underestimate existing 
programs for the retraining of the unem- 


ployed, for regular education, and for regional | 
development, it is our belief that these pro-. 
grams are useless in the struggle against pov- 


erty, if an education system which is really 
oriented towards preventing poverty is not 
immediately set up, starting at the primary 
school level. How can we expect to eliminate 
the dominating factors of poverty, which are 
most often caused by ignorance as to how 
society works and how to keep a budget, if our 
educational programs do not provide instruc- 
tion in terms of how to live as an individual 


and how to support a family within the present 


social framework. 

REGARDS, (pamphlet attached), a report on 
education, welfare and labour in the region 
where CRANO operates, prepared by the sub- 


committee on full employment of the Commit- 
tee for Regional Development, says: | 


“There is quite a significant layer of our 


population which is ignorant. It is just a8 
important to teach people how to live as it, 
is to teach them the rudiments of arithmet- 
ic and writing. It is important, and this a8 
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soon as possible, to formulate the needs of link between continuance at school and 
our See in a study program”. social and economic well-being. 
Page 15. 


2. that our educational system must help 
the one whose need is greatest: the child of 
a poor family. Nothing special is planned 
at the present time.” 


What is more, it seems clear to us that the 
inadequacy of our counselling services, and of 
our courses in Home Economics, and the lack 
of any comprehensive course on sex is one of 
the reasons why young married couples are : 
found on welfare. We also believe that acourse | It seems to us here that, from either one of 


of preparation for marriage should be includ. tW° Points of view: 1. the school system and 
ed in the school curriculum. the poor, 2. the social system and the poor, an 


; urgent need of family counselling makes itself 
As far as the poor are directly concerned, felt; we must work to make education availa- 
REGARDS says on Page 6: ble to these people as quickly as possible, to 
“1. that it is the economically weak who take it into their homes, perhaps, within the 

do not finish Grade 12. There is a direct context of the needs of a family at home. 
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Second Session—Twenty-eighth Parliament 
1969-70 


THE SENATE OF CANADA 
PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 


POVERTY 


The Honourable DAVID A. CROLL, Chairman 


No. 68 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1970 


WITNESSES: 


The City of Campbellton: His Worship W. T. McRae, Mayor of the City 
of Campbellton; Mr. J. M. Harquail, Councillor; Mr. R. G. Dawson, 


Councillor, Chairman, Committee on Poverty; Sister M. Green, Welfare 
Worker. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Campbellton: Mr. Roger Caron, President. 
Father A. Enoil Thériault, Parish Priest of St. Jean Baptiste, N.B. 


APPENDICES: 


“A” —Brief submitted by The City of Campbellton. 


“B”—Brief submitted by Rev. Father A. Enoil Thériault, Parish Priest of 
St. Jean Baptiste, N.B. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 


(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6 ) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of. Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll. moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Roebuck: 


_.... That.a Special Committee of the Senate be ea to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


‘That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
-counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, lLefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 


In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 


The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, September 3, 1970 
Campbellton, N.B. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman); Eudes, Fergusson, 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche) , Hastings, Inman, McGrand and Quart—(8). 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 
The following witnesses were heard: 
The City of Campbellton: ; 


His Worship W. T. McRae, Mayor of the City of Campbellton; 
Mr. J. M. Harquail, Councillor; 

Mr. R. G. Dawson, Councillor, Chairman, Committee on Poverty; 
Sister M. Green, Welfare Worker. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Campbellton: 
Mr. Roger Caron, President. 
On motion by Senator Inman it was agreed, 


That the brief of the Chamber of Commerce would be accepted by the 
Committee when forwarded at a later date. 
Father A. Enoil Thériault, Parish Priest of St. Jean Baptiste, N.B. 


The briefs presented by the City of Campbellton and that of Rev. Father 
A. Enoil Thériault were ordered to be printed as Appendices “A” and “B” 
respectively to these proceedings. 


At 11.45 a.m. the Committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. at the City Hall of 
Rimouski. 


ATTEST: 


Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


September 3, 1970, 
Campbellton, New Brunswick 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


_ The Chairman: I will now call the meeting 
to order. This is the meeting of the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty. We undertook 
some time ago a far-reaching study of this 
subject, and, as a matter of fact, the first 
study of its kind. There are no Canadian text 
books on poverty, and perhaps the only 
record or book on the subject in this country 
will be the one that comes from the study we 
are making. We think that our study will 
affect future generations and reach out to 
new horizons. 


I am going to turn the meeting over to my 
deputy, Senator Edgar Fournier. I wanted to 
say something first that neither he nor any 
other member of the committee could say. 


We have been most fortunate to have a 
hard-working and dedicated membership on 
this committee. We have also been fortunate 
to have on it three exceptionally fine people 
from the Province of New Brunswick. Sena- 
tor Edgar Fournier has been the deputy chair- 
man, and he has worked untiringly. 

Senator Muriel Fergusson is of the same 
breed, as is Dr. McGrand, showing devotion, 
concern, love and affection and a great loyal- 
ty to New Brunswick. 

I don’t have to say anything about the 
deputy chairman. This is his own constituen- 
ey and so we try to honour him in some way 
by indicating to him how much we appreciate 
the work he has been doing so tirelessly. 

Muriel Fergusson, of course, is a household 
word in this province, and wherever social 
matters are discussed in the Dominion of 
Canada her name comes forward. She is a 
great lady. 

Dr. McGrand is a very understanding man 
with a great compassion and has had a long 
association with this province. 

These are the kind of people who give 
public service a good name, and for that I 


took the opportunity to say what needed to be 
said. Moreover, out of consideration for the 
work they are doing and out of respect for 
them as well as the people of New Bruns- 
wick, we have given New Brunswick a great 
deal of our time. 


We spent a couple of days in Saint John 
and some time in Moncton. A group went up 
to the Newcastle-Bathurst area and then 
came back to Edmundston and Campbellton. 


New Brunswick has received about twice as 
much time as any other province has, but 
there was a great deal to learn in this prov- 
ince and I will indicate to you something that 
came out of taking a look. 


While I am at it I want to say to the mayor 
and to the councillors who are here today 
how much we appreciate the welcome they 
gave us last night and the meeting we had 
with many concerned citizens. It was a 
delightful evening and gave us an opportunity 
to meet and talk to them on a person-to-per- 
son basis. We then enjoyed a tour under the 
expert guidance of Councillor Harquail. He 
showed us what there was to show on the 
plus side—and there was some on the minus 
side too—and we saw that constructive prog- 
ress in the city was obvious. 


There were signs of construction, and 
wherever you see construction in any city it 
is encouraging. Things are being built, and a 
136 public unit housing project is not to be 
sneezed at. It is a very good record but I hope 
it is just the beginning. 

We also saw some blights. It wasn’t pretty 
and in this day and age it’s not acceptable. 
This is not a criticism of you people here, but 
it is one of the jobs we have to consider very 
seriously. I was very much impressed when I 
was told that last Halloween you had a won- 
derful bonfire and burned down a lot of 
shacks instead of trying to renovate them. 


It is now only sixty days away from anoth- 
er Halloween and time for another bonfire, 
and I promise that if you invite me I will 
come and watch it. 
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I will just say one more thing before turn- 
ing the meeting over the Senator Fournier. We 
have been moving around the country. We 
have one or two more places to visit but it is 
nearly the end. We have formulated some 
ideas, which are starting to formalize in our 
minds. We have been impressed by the reac- 
tion of people as we have travelled about. 


Yesterday in Edmundston I asked a young 
fellow this question, “If you had your choice 
as to how you would go about curing poverty, 
what would be your top priority?” 


Last night when we talked to these people 
in the homes you took us to and they were 
asked ‘What are you doing for tomorrow; 
what are you trying to provide for?” the 
answer was to keep these kids in school as 
long as they possibly could. That is one of the 
most heart-warming things we have heard 
since coming to this province. 


In other provinces we have heard that the 
poor get the worst teachers, the worst schools 
and the worst accommodation. That isn’t true 
in this province, and it is to your credit. Some 
changes have been made that are very useful. 


These are things that one has to learn but 
you soon realize that education alone will not 
do the trick. They have to have some things 
with it. They will have to have a maintenance 
income in order that they will be able to 
continue with their education. 


Let us just take a minute and talk about 
the things that the poor are faced with, how 
helpless they are and how much they need 
your help. Let us for a moment take a look at 
pollution. The poor, of course, suffer from 
pollution of the human being whereas the 
other pollution is of the environment. There 
is pollution in every province. The Interna- 
tional Nickel Company in Sudbury is a great 
international organization. In Hamilton they 
have the greatest steelworks in Canada, 
another great organization. You don’t have to 
go very far from here to find three great 
papermills: the International, the Fraser, and 
the Irving. This sort of thing is true right 
across the country. 


These great organizations are receiving tax 
concessions and tariff concessions, but they 
are polluting the air and the water and they 
are killing the fish. They are doing harm to 
our environment, and our poor and our near 
poor are paying. After this pollution is creat- 
ed, the government has to clean up and we 
find that the same people have to pay again 
for cleaning up. That is the kind of a bind 
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that the poor and near poor find themselves 
in all over the country. 


The cards are stacked against them. This 
committee must see to it that the cards are 
unstacked. We will have to speak loud and 
clear. We have great hope that the country 
will be listening to us and realizing that our 
effort is a genuine one. 


Now, I will turn the meeting over to my 
very good friend and deputy, the former 
Member of Parliament, the Honourable Edgar 
Fournier. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much, Senator Croll. I hope you people of. 
Campbeliton now realize that this committee 
means business. There is just no other way if 
you are under the leadership of Senator Croll 


First, I would like to compliment the City 
of Campbellton for this brief. Actually, it is 
not a brief but an inventory. I glanced at it. 
last night and again this morning. I am very 
proud of the City of Campbellton, and I will 
go back and show this to the Mayor of 
Edmundston and say “Look at this.” I believe 
that any city that would take the time to do 
something like this is bound to show progress, 
an example of which we saw last night. There 
is no doubt in my mind that in the last three | 
of four years Campbellton has been a boom) 
city. | 

There has been CNR expansion here which 
has promoted work and employed many 
people and brought in a lot of money. Your 
General Hospital has been expanded and you > 
have other new buildings, including your 
library and this Centennial Hall. We are stay- | 
ing in a new motel, and everywhere you go in 
Campbellton there is a change. This has all 
taken place in Campbellton during the last. 
five years, and you are to be complimented 


[Translation] 

We have simultaneous translation, for those 
who can’t express themselves easily in Eng- | 
lish, we have all the facilities here, and the 
necessary personnel, so that, if you want to 
ask your questions in French and discuss 
them in French, we will be able to under- 
stand each other very very well, as we have 
the necessary facilities for this. — f | 


[Text] | 
Mr. Mayor, without any more remarks, I | 
will turn the meeting over to you. 


His Worship W. T. McRae (Mayor, City of | 
Campbellton): On behalf of the City of Camp- 
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bellton, I would like to welcome the Senate 
Committee on Poverty into our city. I wish 
there was a Senate committee on why we are 
sO prosperous or on our industry to find out 
exactly what is happening, but it is the other 
way around, but welcome. This brief was 
given to each member of the committee and I 
will just go over some of the highlights if I 
may. 

This morning I looked up in the Good 
Book, a copy of which every person has in his 
home, and the word “poverty” was mentioned 
twelve times. So, it is not a new word, even 
in Campbellton. 


This brief is presented on behalf of the City 
of Campbellton and was prepared by some of 
our citizens who formed a special committee 
for this purpose. 


One quote from the White Paper on Social 
Development tabled in the New Brunswick 
Legislative Assembly reads: 

We believe the families to be the funda- 
mental unit .in society. Steps must be 
taken to help preserve the family in its 
adjustment to modern urban life. 

We said that one look is as good as a 
shousand words and these three things are 
something to remember. One of our cures 
eading to the answers to this problem is low 
0st housing. It has been demonstrated and 
4S a successful approach in our city. 

The City of Campbellton, along with par- 
ticipation from the New Brunswick Cor- 
poration and Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation, undertook a land 
assembly project in the Andersonville 
area which you visited. 


This was the burning of the 37 homes last 
lalloween and these people were moved into 
he new 104 units which were completed and 
ve have a record of 26 families moved, out of 
hese 37, some bought homes, some moved out 
if town but 26 moved into homes provided 
mongst the low cost housing. 


Sixteen adjusted excellently. In four poor 
amilies, one of the parents was an alcoholic 
ut their children appreciated the new home. 
Mf these four alcoholics, one of these parents 
as greatly improved. He has taken a job—he 
ad a hard time but he has appreciated this 
act and has improved since he got into a 
ouse. The overall result is most encouraging 
9 see. We certainly go along with the atti- 
ide of the provincial government to provide 
ais low cost housing. 
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Now, in the area visited, St. Albert, we 
believe we can accomplish as much as we did 
in the Andersonville area if we do have the 
same chance to get more houses and acquire 
this property for re-sale. In that St. Albert 
area which we visited last night there were 
119 buildings that had to be demolished and 
those who visited the place don’t have to ask 
why. If the Maltais family moved into a new 
home at low cost and if he doesn’t work, he 
would pay one week out of a month’s salary 
for rent and I’m sure that this man would not 
begrudge that whatsoever. 


It would save his family. It is mentioned 
here that payments to foster parents is sixty 
to seventy-five dollars a month in Ontario so 
why shouldn’t the natural parent get help if 
he needs it of at least fifty dollars per child. 


I myself get seven dollars a child as you 
well know and it is very stupid to give me 
seven dollars if you only give Mr. Maltais 
seven dollars also. 


The income tax should be designed to help 
these people instead of taking things from 
them. Mr. Maltais in this case would not be 
penalized when he works and makes so much 
money per week and then have to wait a year 
to get some of it back. 


And the welfare—I think you have heard 
enough about welfare payments that people 
who can work a little should be allowed to 
supplement their welfare and not let the wel- 
fare supplement them. 


We could put these people to work on all 
sorts of things. The sides of our roads could 
be sprayed with chemicals. I think the people 
could be put to work and made to feel that 
they are contributing to the well being of 
their country instead of sitting at home get- 
ting handouts. 


A survey of the people living in the 104 
houses shows that the lower the income, the 
more the families are subject to family break- 
up and attached to the brief is a confidential 
report of families in different incomes—up to 
$100 then to $300 and $400 and then to $600. 


Families classed as multi-problems 54 per 
cent in the first low income bracket and then 
when you get up over the $450 mark there is 
a zero percentage and so there you will see 
the income does have a great meaning on 
how a family and the children behave in 
society. 


The poverty children are the ones who 
suffer. We have taken the Maltais family and 
given them a house and they have enough 
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money now to buy some food and the next 
things are education in which Senator Croll 
said in New Brunswick it is not hard to get 
education in schools but when you move a 
family out of a two room place into some- 
thing else—how do they behave? 


This family now needs a training counsellor 
and these should be provided by the govern- 
ment. They need somebody to teach them 
how to budget the money that Mr. Maltais is 
going to earn. What he should buy—potato 
chips or potatoes. How he can change his job, 
how he can get retraining? Every day prob- 
lems that we have are really great problems 
for a family that moves from a two room 
house into one of our new low rental houses. 


When a person gets down it is very hard to 
up-grade themselves. This example I will read 
to you is a true example. 

A family at poverty level recently had 
the unfortunate experience of losing their 
son, due to an automobile accident. The 
father had co-signed at a finance compa- 
ny and there remained a balance of 
$83.00 owing. 

This family was just existing and, 
while they were honest, their income was 
small. On top of funeral expenses—and 
lord know they are heavy enough, they 
were afraid they would be responsible for 
the balance of the account and the 
finance company. 

They took a cab into the city and were 
advised that the balance would be cov- 
ered by life insurance and all they had to 
do was have three copies of the proof of 
death completed by the doctor. 

The doctor in question lived in another 
area so they took a cab to that area 
where they were advised that there was a 
fee of $9.00 to fill out these three forms. 

At this time, after paying the cab, they 
did not have the funds to get the forms 
completed. 

A family counsellor in this case, could 
have advised these people. 


A family councillor would be very, very help- 
ful to people like this. 


Mr. Maltais has a steady job. Low interest 
loans providing essentials for his home, beds, 
a little furniture to sit on and a washer 
machine. 


A counsellor would advise him and set up 
his budget and he could acquire the funds 
through a bank loan at low interest rates 
because of his poverty existence. 
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Another fact. The Campbellton area is 
designated as a special area under different 
federal programs and it has had a used car 
market higher than any other in this province 
for over ten years. If Mr. Maltais could afford 
a car he would pay a high price. There again 
are three or four points where a family coun- 
sellor might be able to assist people at this 
level. 


One of the Maltais children appears to be 
deaf. If this was properly looked after when 
the child was younger I am sure it could he 
corrected. 


Improved medical service to the people of 
this level of income should be in the homes. 
Nutritionists and physiotherapists would cer- 
tainly benefit all people in this class. 


Now we come to the bone of contention in 
the Campbellton area and that is industrial 
promotion. In order that Mr. Maltais could get 
a good paying job we need industry and not 
just seasonal work. We have a trade school 
here which will open up this fall. Mr. Maltais 
will probably be trained there, but where will 
he go? Will he go to the big city where he 
will get lost and become another poverty case 
in the big city? 

If there was an industry here, he could stay 
in this area. 

We feel that the incentives presently pro- 
vided under the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion, along with local 
initiative, attract industry to our area. 
We do feel, however, that one aspect ol 
industrial promotion requires mention al 
this time. 

Once a community or region has ar 
industrial development board, which is 
active such as the North Shore Industria 
Development Commission in our area, the 
federal government should contribute tc 
the salaries of a full time industrial pro- 
motion officer. | 

When you compete for industry, you 
are competing with every community ir 
North America and volunteer or part- 
time people cannot fulfil this task. 

Another aspect of industrial promotior 
is low cost transportation. In order for us 
to compete, it is imparative that the fed- 
eral government continue to adopt mea: 
sures that will ensure realistic transpor- 
tation costs. | 


Ladies and gentlemen, we have tried by usin 
the Maltais family to point out how we havi 
improved the plight of the poverty stricken ir 
our area. 


t 
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_ Just multiply this example by one, by ten, 
by tens of thousands and we are aware of the 
tremendous task you have before you. 


We cannot help but be disturbed and upset 
when we hear of the tremendous amounts of 
money being allotted by our federal govern- 
ment in aid and grants to other countries. 


We don’t deny this whatsoever. We have 
built beautiful schools in the Caribbean but 
we feel there is a tremendous need here in 
our area and in summing this up we feel that 
the areas of concern to provide for the 
increased standard of living for those at pov- 
erty level are the following: 


1. Adequate housing. 


2. Provision of income through increased 
family allowances to those at the poverty 
levels. 


3. Education, both the children and the 
parents. 


4. Family councilling. 


5. Low interest loans, guaranteed by the 
federal government. 


6. Improved home medical services. 
7. Industrial promotion. 


Than you very much. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much, Your Worship. Have any of your coun- 
cillors anything to add? 


_ Mr. J. M. Harquail, Councillor, City of 
Campbellton: The only comments that I 
would make, Senator Fournier, is that possi- 
bly we have a chance to make some comment 
after you people have had a chance to ques- 
tion. Such things as urban renewal and com- 
munications and this type of thing and get- 
ting our problems across to the various levels 
of government. 


|The Deputy Chairman: Thank you. All 
right now. We will follow the regular proce- 
dure. We will have the question period and 
then we will have some further comments. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, I just 
wish to make a question by way of an obser- 
vation and it is the point you are trying to 
make in the conclusion of your brief where 
you say you are upset and distrubed when 
you hear of the amount of money being 
granted to foreign countries. 


_I know the point you are trying to make 
yet I would have thought that you possibly 
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could have found other areas of government 
expenditures more valid than to criticize the 
aid that we are giving to foreign countries. 


Poverty is not confined to Canada. Poverty 
is world wide and there seems to be an 
alienation that Canada recognize the need in 
foreign countries, we will have little success 
in solving poverty at home. 


If we are unconcerned of the developing 
nations of the world and their need to lift 
themselves out of poverty, we won’t be very 
successful in solving poverty at home. What 
we are faced with and what we are trying to 
do I think on this Committee is a change of 
attitude both by the giver and the receiver. 


Both by the have’s and the have not’s. A 
change of attitude and that is that the have’s 
do have a responsibility in giving an oppor- 
tunity to the have not’s and that applies 
world-wide as well as in Canada. 


If we adopt the attitude that I have no 
concern for a developing nation, then I can 
just as easily apply it as an Albertan say I 
have no concern for the Maritimes which we 
are trying to break down but that as an Al- 
bertan and as a have province I am concerned 
and have a responsibility to a have not prov- 
ince and as a person I suppose who is a have, 
I have a responsibility that I have got to 
accept to the have not’s of this nation and I 
just don’t think your criticism, Your Worship, 
is valid in being upset and disturbed with 
Canada, as a nation, distributing grants and 
assistance to developing nations. 


There are many other areas I would have 
thought with respect to federal government 
expenditures that you could have criticized 
other than that area. 


Mr. McRae: As I said, we do recognize that 
there is a need but we feel there is a tremen- 
dous need in our own area. We don’t deny the 
other needs whatsoever. We don’t deny the 
need for a new school in the Caribbean or 
the teachers that teach them. We don’t deny 
houses in this area if it will teach them how 
to live and how to adjust themselves. 


We don’t deny this at all. 


Senator Hastings: But there is a need to 
help the developing countries? 


Mr. McRae: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: Do you not think that we 
have a responsibility? 


Mr. McRae: I should think so. 
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Senator Fergusson: I would just like to 
express my appreciation myself for the very 
warm welcome that the Committee has 
received from the City of Campbellton and I 
think we are all greatly impressed by the 
deep concern shown by the members of coun- 
cil and the mayor for the people who are in 
need or the citizens who are actually in need 
and some of these things you have done have 
impressed us greatly. 


One of the things however I would like to 
ask you about is when you refer to family 
allowances and in your summary you say that 
you think you should have increased family 
allowances for those at the poverty level. Do 
you think that should be granted on a means 
test basis and how much have you in mind? 


Mr. McRae: Well, six or seven dollars a 
month and they might be able to buy a pair 
of shoes. This was put into effect I think some 
twenty years ago and it hasn’t changed as yet 
to cover the cost of increases for a family. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes I know, but do you 
think it should be based on a means test? 


Mr. McRae: Based on a means test and the 
fathers earnings at the end of a year. 


Senator Fergusson: Don’t you realize that 
there would be a tremendous amount of 
administration to do and expense to such a 
thing? 


Mr. McRae: It could be, but doesn’t all 
income tax go through a computer where you 
would just push a button and get out three 
thousand, four thousand or whatever you 
want and thoat those people could be taken 
from there? 


Senator Fergusson: Well, that is the way 
you think it should be done? 


Mr. 
income. 


McRae: Yes, through the father’s 


Senator Quart: As my colleague, Senator 
Fergusson has said, I think we have been 
very warmly received in the Province or New 
Brunswick and as our Chairman has said we 
have spent a tremendous amount of time— 
more time in the Province of New Brunswick. 
We went up to Bathurst and we did see situ- 
ations like you showed us last evening. 


Now, having regard to family councillors I 
think it is a must for these families—and I 
have had occasion to chat with quite a few of 
your councillors and yourself. 
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If a family on welfare in the province earns 
more than twenty dollars, then I believe any- 
thing over and above that amount is deducti- 
ble. I wonder if it would be advisable if it 
could be worked out in some way or another 
on some level—it would be I suppose on a 
provincial level—welfare is provincial here, is" 
it not? 


Mr. McRae: Well... 


Senator Quart: Well, let’s say on the pro- 
vincial level—that the party on welfare 
would be allowed to compensate very frankly 
that “I owe so much money, bills,” to the) 
welfare officer and “I am taking a job and I 
will be working as long as they keep me on 
but I promise to pay back out of the amount I 
earn—pay back the money to pay off my 
debts” and be very frank about it and not 
have to hide and in many cases the members 
of the family are warned not to tell welfare 
worker that dad is working or mother is 
working. Therefore, it creates a dreadful situ- 
ation because first it teaches the young people 
to lie and become thieves and what have you 
by this situation. Would it not be a great help 
for a period, het’s say five months anyway— 
would it not be great help if they were not 
cut off from welfare but could earn what they | 
could earn and be very honest about it. 


First of all pay back the bills instead of. 
having loan sharks coming after them and_ 
then it would be good for the economy of the | 
province and secondly by the fact that there 
would be an incentive to work, a motivation | 
to work and that party might be kept on and 
be permanently employed and then it would. 
take them off welfare. 


What do you think of that situation? \ 


Mr. McRae: I think it is wonderful. How- 
ever, you have forgot one thing so far as I am) 
concerned. 


If that family will not take a job, I would 
cut the welfare. 
Senator Quart: That’s right. 


Mr. McRae: I would think if they could get | 
a job I think this would be a great way te 
supplement the welfare payments. 


Senator Cuart: I would certainly go along 
with that. 


Mr. McRae: You mentioned that the chil- | 
dren would have to lie and not tell the social | 
worker that their mother or father was 
working. ‘ 
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_ I think in this summary we have 54.5 per 
cent are mostly problem families and the 


problem arises when the child is so high and 
it just carries on. I think this is very true. 


_ Senator Quart: Was there any particular 
reason for buying the houses on Hallowe’en. 
Would you have liked to have been able to 
say the witches had done it? 


Mr. McRae: Yes. However, it wasn’t the 
witches. The people moving into them—we 
moved them out at 7:30 and at a quarter to 
eight another family would move in from 
nowhere. 


They would move in even before we had 
the water and lights cut off and it reminds 
me very much of the village in Mexico where 
they build the Olympic Village. They built 
these big apartment buildings and took them 
out of their hovels and before the morning 
was out the hovels were filled again. 


_ The exact same thing would happen here. 


Senator Quart: I want to congratulate you 
for doing it, but I was just wondering wheth- 
er there was any particular significance to it. 


_ Mr. McRae: Well the fire department were 
out that night anyway. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, if the people 
moved in, would they be moving from some- 
thing worse? 


Mr. McRae: Yes, they moved in from out- 
side of town. 


Senator Fergusson: They had been in worse 
conditions where they had been before? 


Mr. McRae: Yes, they would have been. 


Senator McGrand: You mentioned two 
things. Industrial expansion and you men- 
tioned a new trade school. 


Now, would you just say a few words to 
>xplain what the new trade school can do to 
rain people in the Campbellton area and for 
what particular type of industry would you 
expect to come into Campbellton? 


| Mr. McRae: Industry to come through this 
oart of the province would have to be 
lepended on products of the country. 


Senator McGrand: I agree with that. 


_ Mr. McRae: We can import. We have a sea 
dort and we are on the main line of the 
2.N.R. and we will be on the main line of the 
trans-Canada. 
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For economic reasons we think that the 
product for this area, farming, lumbering, and 
things like that would be the best things. 


Senator McGrand: You would think that— 
you know that New Brunswick is one of the 
most potential forth going countries in the 
world for its size. Sweden of course is a 
larger country than New Brunswick—it has 
one hundred and forty-eight thousand square 
miles and New Brunswick has twenty-eight 
thousand square miles. 


They have about three and a half times the 
lumber area that we have but they produce 
ten times as much forest products as we do. 


It seems to me that the future of this prov- 
ince is in lumber potential. 


Mr. McRae: You are quite right, sir. 


We have a mill in Appleton that ships out 
an awful lot of raw material and so why 
couldn’t that be processed in this country and 
shipped out as a product instead of the raw 
materials? 


Another industry that did come to town 
was electronics where the small private 
accounts would be for two, three or four hun- 
dred dollars and things like that should come 
to this town. We have proven that we have 
the people. 


When this plant was—as we call it at peak 
production selling, they hired eighteen hun- 
dred people and these eighteen hundred 
people were recruited from this area and 
from this town and they were trained in a 
very short while and they could produce 
goods that were good in any part of Canada. 


They might have come from the backwoods 
but in no time at all they had this electronic 
products as good as any others. 


Senator McGrand: How many people are 
employed now? 


Mr. McRae: Two hundred. 


Senator McGrand: And what happened to 
them? 


Mr. McRae: The war is not going as good 
as it should. They were making war products. 


The Chairman: For whom? 
Mr. McRae: For the Americans. 


Senator McGrand: It is not an industry 
based on resources in the province? 


Mr. McRae: It is not. 
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Senator Fergusson: Except for the human 
resources. 


Mr. McRae: They did have the human 
resources when it comes right down to it, yes. 


Senator Fergusson: If you have a product 
for which there is a demand, you have the 
human resources? 


Mr. McRae: It would pay us to ship the 
product away because of the cost per pound 
of it and because of the smallness of it. 


Senator Inman: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join with my colleagues in 
thanking His Worship and his colleagues for 
the great hospitality we have received on 
behalf of the committee. 


I would like to also comment on Page 3. 
On the top of the page you mention: 


Mortgage and Housing Corporation, as 
well as the New Brunswick Housing Cor- 
poration should consider families who 
cannot be offered public housing. 


I was wondering what disqualifies them 
from the public housing? 


Mr. McRae: If they earn over five thousand 
dollars a year. 


Senator Inman: I see. 


Mr. R. G. Dawson, Councillor, City of 
Campbellton: Senator, it is the larger families 
that we are concerned about and Central 
Mortgage and Housing standards require— 
they have a standard of two per bedroom and 
they are only building four bedroom houses 
and if you have any families with over eight 
people, we just can’t provide the homes. 


We point out here that there are sixteen 
families in the St. Albert district that have 
over this number of people involved and 
threfore we haven’t been able to provide low 
cost housing for them and we are recom- 
mending that this be changed so that we can 
provide housing for them. 


Senator Inman: Thank you. On the same 
page further down you speak of the Maltais 
family and you say he pays thirty dollars per 
month for rent. 


I was just wondering how a family like that 
would come to occupy. Wouldn’t a house like 
that be condemned and boarded up and the 
landlord not allowed to collect rents from 
such a place? 
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Mr. McRae: Yes. This is under study now 
and the first reading has been passed for a 
minimum standard of bylaw for such homes 
but at present there is no bylaws to cover 
something like this. 


This has now had its first reading and will — 
have further study within six months and it 
should be passed. It is a. very complicated 
bylaw. 


Senator Croll: Mr. Mayor, just give us a 
little hlep on this problem. I understood you 
to say in response to an answer to Senator 
Quart who asked you about a man with a 
family—a wife and family who refused to — 
work and you said, “Cut him off from wel- 
fare.” Didn’t you say that? 


Mr. McRae: Yes, I said that. 


Senaior Croll: Now tell me. If a man is ! 
receiving welfare and has a wife and some 
children, do we cut him off? There are fami- 
lies in these circumstances, aren’t there, Mr. — 
Mayor, and we face them all the time. What 
do we do, Mr. Mayor? 


Mr. McRae: This is where your councillor 
would come in and see that they had enough > 
to eat and have the family looked after but 
there is nothing extra at all for that man. — 


Senator Croll: Well, Mr. Mayor, you know 
that doesn’t happen today. You can’t just say 
“You can’t eat. It’s all for the other people.” — 
You know that just doesn’t happen. You, 
know who would go without food in that. 
family; it would be the wife. The man would | 
eat. We have seen these things dozens and 
dozens of times. How practical is that solution © 
and how are you facing it, or can you face it | 
in the way you suggest? | 


Mr. McRae: I would suggest that somebody | 
shame that able-bodied man into working. | 
| 


Senator Croll: Yes, perhaps shaming, but 
that is another tact. You see, Mr. Mayor, and 
maybe we will be able to shame him into 
working and by other methods but can you : 
cut that family off welfare or assistance? Can > 
we cut him off unworthy as he may be? 


Mr. Dawson: Well, I think senators, that is. 
one of the things we are trying to bring out 7 
in our brief. You noticed that we don’t men- | 
tion here a minimum income. i 


Ox 


Senator Croll: Yes. 2 


Poverty 


Mr. Dawson: The fact is that we feel that 
lacing a focus on the family as a whole and 
rying to keep this family together—that the 
ocus should be on the children and that we 
should recognize that people below the pover- 
y level should get an acceptable amount of 
amily allowance for the children so the chil- 
lren will get the education that you are plac- 
ng priorities on and I feel rightly so. 


Eventually the standards will be raised but 
ertainly if we don’t do something for the 
hildren. 


Senator Croll: Mr. Dawson, how do you get 
noney into a house and say “That is for the 
hildren and not for the adults?” 


Mr. Dawson: Well, this is where we feel the 
amily counsellor should come in as the 
Mayor has pointed out and that if the parents 
von’t accept the responsibility for distribu- 
ing money for essential goods for the chil- 
ren then the family counsellor will have to 
tep in and council them and perhaps manage 
hat families income so that the children do 
et the essentials. 


Mr. Harquail: We feel, Senator Croll, that 
his has to be controlled but one thing, Sena- 
or, that we are agreed upon as well since our 
resentation to the New Brunswick Task 
‘orce and the study of the white paper on 
overty and we would like to make this point 
lear in our presentation this morning as 
yell, is that we feel that any man who is 
1entally and physically capable should work 
) be a recipient of any form of assistance. 


That is one thing that has stemmed from 
ur discussions at the community level and 
rovincial and now at this level that we are 
ll agreed on. 


Any man that is able to do something 
ould work and the government—for the 
ake of a better word—let’s forget the means 
ast but beautification or for any sort of devel- 
pment in our area that they could provide 
rojects for these people to be assigned to 
ven if its only for two or three days a week 
) at least they are doing something because 
Irely they must want to maintain their 
uman dignity and respect for themselves. 


They are becoming specialists in the field 
ou know. To a large extent the people who 
re receiving this assistance whether it is 
nemployment insurance or whether it is 
elfare or whatever—they know more about 
lese acts than many of the civil servants 
ho are responsible for administrating them. 
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Senator Croll: Mr. Harquail, you as a 
public servant, I as a public servant and 
everyone around here as a public servant 
can’t be blaming those people. When you say 
employment—the number of people who 
refuse to take employment are infinitesimally 
small. Where are the jobs? 


Mr. Harquail: Well I say that this is the 
onus that rests with us, the government can 
set up these provisions so that they can go 
out and earn and do something. We are all 
taxpayers and we are all contributing some- 
thing whether it is municipal, provincial or 
federal. We are all contributing and yet these 
people are sitting home and receiving this. 


Now, I am sure that a good many of them 
are mentally and physically able and would 
be quite happy to go out and work on public 
works or provincial highways or a clean-up 
campaigns. 


Senator Croll: Yes, I agree with you entire- 
ly but these people are the victims of the 
system that you and I have established. 


Mr. Harquail: That is why we are meeting 
this morning to come up with some 
recommendations. 


Senator Croll: Well, we have been meeting 
for a year and a half to try and come up with 
some recommendations, but it is unfair to 
blame them. Sure, some of them won’t work 
but what difference does that make. We have 
that in all sorts of things where we find 
people won’t co-operate but you still have the 
family and the children to look after but in 
the main, they want jobs. We haven’t been 
able to provide them. 


Mr. Harquail: Well, that’s right as you say 
and I think we have to make a self-examina- 
tion and accept the responsibility that we 
have in this area but we have also got to 
come up with some solutions to correct this 
situation in suggesting that they do have to 
work. 


Senator Croll: Well, I don’t think that any 
scheme that we can come up with here in the 
course of our meeting will be without incen- 
tives for work. 


Mr. Harquail: Well, another thing is that 
the system has become something like a mon- 
ster. I mean, it is so huge and so complicated 
and big that no one seems to be able to touch 
it or put their finger right on when you need 
to solve a problem. 
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You know, we saw this situation last night. 
Here we are—this is a tremendous opportunity 
and we are very grateful that you were able 
to come to our city so that we can have an 
opportunity to sit down and talk to you, but 
the day-to-day problems of the welfare 
recipient—the situation at twelve o’clock at 
night on a Friday night when its ten below 
zero and they call up and they say they want 
fuel oil and they have conveniently seemed to 
have waited until all of the welfare offices are 
closed and everybody is gone home and if you 
investigate some of these people you find that 
they habitually do this. 


How do you stop a situation like this? And 
then of course it comes back to education. 
There have been surveys conducted and there 
is one right now where forms have to be 
filled out by people in the different counties 
with regards to Medicare for example and I 
had a lady the other day who was looking for 
assistance in filling out the form. 


She thought she had to see a lawyer 
because she felt if she signed this form they 
were going to take away the hospital. This 
was her impression and this is true with 
many of the present provincial and federal 
regulations and legislation that we do have 
now. Its too complicated and too cumbersome 
for them to work with. 


Senator Croll: We find that and also a lack 
of confidence in the administrators. 


Mr. Harquail: They are petrified to speak 
up. I don’t think in all cases it is forced upon 
them or the fact that civil servants intention- 
ally go out and intimidate them but they do 
have this fear. 


They have this fear that if they give a true 
answer they maybe cut off or zeroed in on by 
having someone say ‘Well, look at here, this 
person is giving us a hard time and we have 
to do something about it.” 


The Deputy Chairman: Like the extra dol- 
lars which they don’t want to lose. 


Mr. Harquail: We know last year there was 
a plant opened to produce cedar fencing for 
the New England market. It could have 
employed forty people and it had to bring the 
resource from the woods area into the plant 
and yet for the first six months you couldn’t 
get any one to cut the cedar. They were all 
sitting home very comfortable and especially 
these people who specialized in it who have 
their grandparents and their parents and 
uncles and brothers all living in one unit and 
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all receiving these federal-provincial aids and 
they are quite happy to receive this money at 
sixty or seventy or eighty dollars a week 
unemployment and whatever else they might 
be able to come up with. They are not really 
interested in going to work. 


Senator Croll: Well, really what are we 
talking about? What is the percentage? Are 
there a greater percentage of people who do 
in the welfare department—is there a greater 
percentage than those who do in the income 
tax department on expenses and what not? 


Mr. 
greater. 


Harquail: Well, it could never be 


Mr. McRae: Senator Croll, I was a little 
young to remember the depression—but 
during the depression didn’t the state create a 
great many national park areas such as we 
have right here in New Brunswick for people 
who could not work? 


Senator Croll: That’s right. They did it all 
over the country. 


Mr. McRae: Where they would work for 
three days a week and get a weeks pay and 
be happy? 


Senator Croll: Yes, but Mr. Mayor, we are 
living in a different time now. You see, the 
atmosphere was very different during the 
depression. During the depression we were all 
poor. It was true. We were all poor and we 
sort of shared a common poorness. It was a 
poor country with poor people and we shared 
things. 


It came upon us suddenly and we all shared 
and since then we have become a different 
sort of country. We are now an affluent coun-' 
try and our poorness is comparative. By now 
don’t compare poorness with destitution 
which we had then. 


I now compare poorness to people like you 
and me and other people who say within that 
community I am considered poor because that 
is the standard in that community or I am 
deprived of things that are normal in the 
community. That is poorness in our sense 
today. ! 


Mr. Harquail: Well Senator Croll, coming 
back to this example of people who will not 
work—that is our responsibility. That is the 
system that we have now where they receive 
without doing anything. When you have a 
given plan like this that could provide jobs in 
the woods cutting cedar but because of the 
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system we provide—the people are quite 
happy to sit at home then you find the well to 
do and the business people in the area 
making the statement and criticizing wel- 
fare—not welfare really but criticizing the 
policies and programs and the way they are 
administered. 


Then you realize there is something wrong 
here. They know that they are contributing in 
heir taxes to welfare but then when they run 
mto the risk of making an investment to 
reate employment and they can’t get the 
seople to work, that is just one aspect of the 
sroblem and this is when it becomes crystal 
lear that there is something wrong with the 
resent policies and regulations we have in 
New Brunswick. 


Senator Hastings: What percentage would 
you say make their living from welfare? 


Mr. Harquail: Well, in our area because it 
S more prevalent here—you mentioned that 
fou come from Alberta but in our area in 
restigouche County there are quite a few 
eople who are eligible for welfare and are 
juite specialized at it. 


Senator Hastings: They are quite happy 
ind content? 


Mr. Harquail: They are becoming more 
‘ontent every day, yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: If I am correct you 
lave over four thousand people on welfare 
ind spend one million and some four hundred 
housand dollars if I am correct? 


Mr. Harquail: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: How many people are 
here on welfare in Restigouche County? 


Mr. McRae: Well I can’t answer that ques- 
ion, sir, except from Campbellton to Flat- 
and, an area of approximately nine miles and 
ome of the back country, there is one hun- 
red and fifty. 


Senator Hastings: Families? 
Mr. McRae: Families. 


Mr. Harquail: There is approximately one 
undred and fifty families out of fifteen thou- 
and people. The Restigouche County area I 
nderstand there is something like twelve 
undred families. 


Mr. Dawson: That is seasonal workers now 

nd that fluctuates because when their stamps 

ave run out and they run out of unemploy- 
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ment they go on welfare. They go on welfare 
for a while and then they work for a while 
and then they go on unemployment back to 
welfare again and so this is up and down. 


The average I understand is approximately 
one thousand families and it is administered 
at the county level. 


Senator Croll: Well, its about ten percent. 


Mr. Dawson: Senator Croll, I agree with 
Councillor Harquail about the people on wel- 
fare and who are staying on welfare. 


I don’t believe that they are making a 
living on welfare. I believe that the problem 
Iss aa. 


Senator Hastings: Making an occupation! 


Mr. Dawson: I don’t believe that there is 
that big a percentage of people who are really 
spending most of their time seeing how they 
are going to stay on welfare. I do believe 
however that there is a substantial portion 
who realize that if they do work and do come 
up with a thousand dollars in income that 
they are going to be penalized. I think that is 
a point worth considering. 


Senator Croll: Well, let me just clear you 
on that and you make a good point but New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island are the 
only provinces now that do not permit the 
working poor to earn over and above what 
they could earn in welfare and keep at least 
fifty percent or a larger portion of it. 


Let’s be very clear. There is no more 
progressive thinking being done in the 
Dominion of Canada than there is in this 
province on welfare and the need and the 
welfare of the individual. You are a poor 
province and it is hard for you to match 
dollar for dollar and you can’t do it and 
Prince Edward Island can’t do it. 


That is your difficulty. Its not the concept. 
It is that inability to match that dollar for 
dollar and it never should have been matched 
as far as you are concerned and some of the 
other provinces and that is the big thing that 
has to be corrected. 


Mr. Harquail: You are suggesting more fed- 
eral aid? 


Senator Croll: I am suggesting that you 
can’t meet a fifty-fifty basis. I think members 
of the committee realize that there are prov- 
inces that can’t match dollar for dollar and 
look after the people on the same basis. 
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Now, if you take that Maltais family with 
seven children with $156.00 a month. Canadi- 
ans. The same kind of Canadian as I am. 


If he lived in Ontario he would get $356.00 
a month. Where is the justice there? Where is 
the equality. If he lived in Alberta he would 
get... 


Senator Hastings: $420.00 a month. 


Senator Croli: $420.00 a month. He is the 
same kind of Canadian and it just doesn’t 
make sense. That is one of the things that this 
committee is very much concerned about. 


The Deputy Chairman: This is a thing that 
very few people know about. They certainly 
don’t know that this does exist. 


Mr. Harquail: It certainly makes for a good 
case for our people here. 


Senator Croll: Well, you have three people 
here who are driving at it all the time you 
know. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, Councillor Har- 
quail has really answered what I was going to 
ask about when you mention your statement 
on Page 3 about all mentally and physically 
capable people should be required to work 
and I don’t think I need go into that. 


However, I did have one other small ques- 
tion which I thought I would like to inquire 
about and that was about the family council- 
lors which you mention on Page 5 and you 
suggest that these people should be trained 
and a government sponsored program be 
initiated. 


I think family councillors are very impor- 
tant and I think it is a wonderful idea but 
what crossed my mind to this before that 
civil servants are regarded with suspicion. 
Wouldn’t a councillor also be a civil servant 
and wouldn’t the recipient have the same sort 
of feeling towards a councillor if he were 


trained and perhaps provided by the 
government? 
Mr. Harquail: Senator Fergusson, this is 


one of the things that we have put forward in 
resolution to the Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities three years ago and that is to 
all well and good it has the brick and mortar 
provided—e million and a half dollars for one 
hundred and four housing units but if we just 
move the people from their farm and into a 
new situation with no assistance or no direc- 
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tion, in three to five years we are going to 
have the same situation existing and this is 
happening across Canada. 


We really have put on a drive to help the 
government provide a social worker in our 
area and we have been told in the last year 
and a half that we are going to have one. 


However, their approach is a little different 
from say the cold civil service person or 
approach. They are trained in this field. They 
come in and live in the area for a little while 
and then they get to know the people and 
become accepted by the people and then its 
also recommended to have the assistance of 
social animators to come in and set up a 
group discussion and to talk to these people. 
It is one of the points that I made in our 
presentation to the New Brunswick Task 
Force. 


We had a very nice meeting with them and 
we presented our briefs and we had a good 
exchange but we could have had another 
hundred people there from Campbellton and 
we could have had another three hour meet- 
ing in addition to what we did have and so 
unless we get the people who are receiving 
the welfare and the people who are living in 
these houses to come out and talk about this 
and tell us what they want—they have to tell 
us. This is one thing we can’t do. We can’ 
talk down to people and tell them what they 
are going to do because that is the very hol 
minute that they are going to organize and dc 
the opposite. 


This is true in all cases so we have te 
have—the popular term now is dialogue. We 


have to be able to communicate with these 


people so that they can tell us what thei 
needs are. 


Senator Fergusson: Well in some of the 
meetings that we have had _ throughou' 
Canada, we have had some of these peal 
come to our meetings and dialogue with us. | 

Mr. Harquail: It is difficult. Here again : 
this spirit that we have been talking about ir 
regards to the civil servant. 


They don’t like to come in and identify 
because they are afraid and perhaps the) 
don’t understand. Other suggestions that came 
out from the discussions with the New Bruns- 
wick Task Force was that perhaps we coulc 
train some of these people who are on wel: 
fare and who are living in these houses te 
become employed and assist the social work: 
ers and eventually the social worker could g¢ 
on to another project and you could haw 
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three or four men or women who were unem- 
ployed now earning a salary and working 
with the people that they get along with and 
who they are accepted by. 


Senator Fergusson: That is an excellent 
suggestion. 


Mr. McRae: Senator Fergusson, you saw 
how well the V.O.N. nurse was received in 
these homes last night? 


Senator Fergusson: Yes. 


Mr. McRae: Well that’s the type of council- 
lor we were thinking of when we made this 
suggestion. 


_ Mr. Harquail: I think the suggestion would 
bee. 


Senator Fergusson: But the V.O.N. is not a 
government employee? 


_ Mr. McRae: Almost, senator. 


Senator Fergusson: No. I am on the V.O.N. 
Board. 


Mr. McRae: Senator, another thing that is 
important too is the fact that the typical 
social counsellor now that goes in and as 
-ouncillor Harquail has pointed out many 
dimes is judge and jury to this family. 


_ He goes and investigates. His job is more of 
nvestigation than anything as I see it now. 
The fact is if the counsellor was the person 
who examined these low interest loans and so 
m he would be welcomed by the V.O.N. 
lurse instead of being... 


Senator Croll: What did you say? 


Mr. McRae: The family counsellor would be 
‘esponsible to get this family low interest 
oans for example and would not be a judge 
if whether their income would be X amount 
if dollars, and so on—he would be counsell- 
ng them and be a help—I think they would 
’e received like the V.O.N. people are. 


Senator Fergusson: But don’t misunder- 
tand me. I think it is an excellent idea but I 
m just wondering how practical it would be 
nd how it would work out. I went into one 
use where a family had been put into a 
ublic housing unit and their physical setup 
yas a great deal better than anything they 
ver had before and the woman almost had a 
ervous breakdown because she didn’t know 
Ow to operate the place and she didn’t know 
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what a lot of these things were for and this is 
what you are talking about and this is what 
they need. 


Senator Croll: Mr. Dawson, you are the 
chairman of this brief? 


Mr. Dawson: Yes, sir. 


Senator Croll: I know there is a Sister 
Green and Mrs. Aubin who I met last night 
and others. 


Now, we talk about dialogue. Now, this is a 
brief dealing with poverty. Couldn’t a couple 
of poverty stricken people as contributed to 
the brief the same way that others have so 
that we could have dialogue? Why didn’t they 
contribute to the brief in the same way? I 
gather none of these poverty stricken people 
who are on the committee? 


Why didn’t the welfare people contribute to 
the brief? 


Mr. Dawson: Well, I think they contributed 
a substantial amount, Senator, just by the 
fact that they allowed your committee and 
the Task Force Committee to go into their 
homes... 


Senator Croll: No, no. That is just holding 
out the example and its nothing of the sort. 
The very fact that they were there as objects 
of study isn’t what I am talking about. 


I am talking about some of them who have 
the ability to sit down and put something in 
writing or go some place and talk, That is 
dialogue. That is what we mean by dialogue. 
That is the way to involve them and you will 
find that you will get some ideas there. 


Mr. Dawson: Yes. 


Senator Croll: 
there, don’t you? 


And you get some ideas 


Mr. McHae: Senator Croll, they are very 
hard people to have the dialogue with. 


Senator Croll: I know. 


Mr. McRae: Through them, through Mr. 
Arseneau, Sister Green and Mrs. Aubin and 
Dr. McPherson, Dr. Rice and Captain Mac- 
kenzie and Father Pelletier—these people 
have dealt with them and they have their con- 
fidence. They receive something from them 
that you could never get or I could ever get if 
they appeared here today. 


Senator Croll: You are absolutely right, Mr. 
Mayor. That is why I mentioned these people, 
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I know that these people know, but you are 
still missing the point, Mr. Mayor. They are 
participants, not just people who pass it on to 
somebody else. They participate in helping to 
write the report and their name appeared 
there. That would give you a credibility 
amongst the poor and the unemployed the 
like of which you wouldn’t otherwise get. We 
have been through this. 


Mr. Harquail: Senator Croll, the only other 
thing that Councillor Dawson mentioned is— 
and it is mentioned in the brief—is that visit- 
ing and taking pictures is better than a 
thousand words and I think our case is quite 
clear. That is why I mentioned earlier in dis- 
cussion that I would like to have a choice to 
discuss briefly about urban renewal and how 
this will effect this welfare problem. 


The Deputy Chairman: I may take this 
opportunity to make this announcement. The 
Chamber of Commerce are not presenting 
their brief at ten o’clock this morning. 


Mr. Caron will be here to tell us why so 
that we can take over some of the time which 
was allotted to the brief from the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


I hope this is agreable to the other members 
of the committee because I myself find this 
brief and discussion very interesting and I 
would hope that we could continue. 


Senator Quart: Well if you remember, Mr. 
Chairman, when we were in Edmonton the 
views advanced by the Mayor and yourself 
and others were the same views expressed by 
a group of citizens and even the Honourable 
Mr. Speaker who was the Minister of Welfare 
in Alberta—they were very complimentary to 
this group and there that suggestion was 
made as well that some of these people who 
weren't trained or qualified, etc. as welfare 
officers would be better equipped in a sense 
to go and do that type of councilling that you 
were suggesting. 


And coming back to people who live on 
relief or make a career of living on relief, 
Senator Hastings, my colleague on a plane 
coming from the Yukon had a discussion with 
a man who was developing two mines in the 
Yukon. I won’t give you all the discussion he 
had with us but he said—and you heard 
HIM" .»: 


Senator Hastings: He was a Conservative! 


Senator Quart: Yes, he was when you told 
him that I was he become a Liberal. I wasn’t 
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going to mention that but well anyways, he 
was developing a mine outside of Watson 
Lake and another one outside of Vancouver. 


However, he said that he had been in that 
area before he went into the political angle— 
which I am sure you wouldn’t like but I 
enjoyed every minute of it—and he did say 
that he had been in that area and that he put 
an advertisement in the newspaper for a 
month and he said “Don’t talk to me about 
the lack of employment” he said in my case I. 
put an add in for a month and there were 
only three that answered it and he said final- 
ly that when they did come they remained for 
a week or seven or eight days and they found 
the work too hard and they would much 
prefer to go back on relief. He said that his 
seventeen year old son and some of his 
friends had come in and they don’t find the 
work too hard. Isn’t that correct? 


Senator Hastings: 
listening. 


Well, I really wasn’t 


Senator Quart: Well, I do go along with you 
when you say that some of them are making 
a career of it. 


Senator Hastings: Some people but the per- 
centage has been proven time and time again 
to be about three percent and we can’t judge 
the other 97 per cent by the 3 per cent. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, we only hear of 
the three percent. We never heard about the 
others. 


Senator Quart: They could work. 


The Deputy Chairman: On Page 6, Mr. 
Mayor and Members of the Council, when 
you say “Paper products within one mile of 
downtown”, do you mean something produced 
out of the paper or the paper itself? 


Mr. McRae: They just produce the raw 
material and they send it away. It is not the 
paper. Its sulphate or sulphide. 


The Deputy Chairman: That is what you 
meant by that? 


Mr. Harquail: Kraft paper. In Dalhousie, 
fourteen miles away you have the best in the 
world, the finest newsprint in the world. | 


The Deputy Chairman: And in your note on 
the same page when you say 420 people and 
125 from Campbellton, you are referring to 
the actual mill? 


Mr. Harquail: Yes. 


| The Deputy Chairman: I would like to have 
/your comments on those people who are 
moving into your houses, first, who supplies 
the furniture? 


_ Are there new homes completely furnished? 


| Mr. McRae: The new homes consist of a 
frig and stove, sir. 


The Deputy Chairman: That’s all? 
Mr. McRae: Yes. 


} 
| The Deputy Chairman: They have to bring 
‘what is left of their own furniture? 


1 
| Mr. McRae: Right. 


The Deputy Chairman: And after three or 
‘four or six months when you re-visit those 
homes, do you find that they have been well 
maintained? 


Mr. McRae: Sister Green, can you answer 
'that question? 


Sister M. Green, Welfare Department, City 
ee Campbellion: I think the homes have been 
‘well maintained. They are visited by the 
/manager, Mr. Arseneau. There are a few 
exceptions where people that came from 
/farms and would not be happy there but 
IRhere are only two families, I believe. 


|= The Deputy Chairman: But you did find out 
that some were not happy in their new 
homes? 


| Sister Green: They were not happy. They 
Went back to St. Albert and they had no 
‘Tunning water and they were very happy. 


Mr. Harquail: Do you know why? 


The Chairman: Sister, please come up to 
_the microphone. 


| Sister Green: We had experiences with two 
families I think. We had two families who 
moved out because they were not happy. The 
house was very filthy. We had to have the 
fumigator come and fumigate the place when 
they left. It was needed. One of those families 
went back to live in St. Albert. She has no 
‘running water in the house but she told me 
she was very, very happy. 


Senator Croll: Well, sister, that is two out 
of a hundred, isn’t it? 


Sister Green: Yes. 


Senator Croll: Not bad. 
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Sister Green: We had a lot of people from 
the slums that would not move into the new 
houses. 


Senator Croll: Why? 
Sister Green: They went somewhere else. 
Senator Croll: Why? 


Sister Green: Well, they thought they 
would be tied down, they would be visited too 
often and a lot of those people had neigh- 
bours who would loan them $5.00 and another 
neighbour who could be a bootlegger and 
they knew that in the new housing property 
that would not be allowed. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are you telling us. 
sister, that there are bootleggers in 
Campbellton? 


Sister Green: Oh, yes. I kuow an area 
where there was 37 out of 42. 


Mr. Harquail: Sister, it is interesting to hear 
of the environment and the milue that they 
are in there and the distinction between And- 
ersonville and the people in St. Albert that. 
they do not want to be in the same project 
together. 


Sister Green: No, and the women in St. 
Albert told me yesterday—I visited ten fami- 
lies yesterday and they told me those that 
didn’t want to move said that they were all 
by themselves. 


They really don’t have any streets in St. 
Albert and they are way back by themselves 
behind the brook there and the lady said 
“Well here I put the baby out and there are 
no cars and I am not worried and I make a 
little garden at the back of my house and I 
couldn’t do that if I were living in the city or 
some place else”. 


They don’t like the idea of being three or 
four families together. They want their own 
house and especially those that own a house 
even if its not much of a house. 


The Deputy Chairman: Is this a continua- 
tion of the family group? Is it a family group 
of cousins and so on all related to one anoth- 
er, or are they completely strangers? 


Sister Green: Well, now there are relatives 
but at first in St. Albert fifteen years ago 
when I began to visit them they were from all 
over. They came from Quebec... 


The Deputy Chairman: La Eelle Province. 
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Sister Green: Yes, La Belle Province and 
Moncton but they were people from no man’s 
land. 


Mr. McRae: In this ten you visited yester- 
day you were making a survey? 


Sister Green: Yes. 


Mr. McRae: Was there any better mood of 
these people moving into these houses than 
say a year ago? 


Sister Green: Well those people who were 
visited at the first time were younger families 
and they own their houses. Those who do not 
own their houses would be willing I think to 
move providing they were not all together. 


I met one that owns not only the house but 
the land and she would be willing I think to 
move. 


Mr. Harquail: Senator Fournier, this is 
important. We are getting into an important 
area. Would you say now—we were talking 
about fear a while ago and the emotional 
problems. 


Would you say that it is a much better 
atmosphere now because we have had the 104 
and they had some experience and they are 
inquiring and finding out that it is not all that 
bad and there is breakthrough now. 


Sister Green: There is a breakthrough and 
Mr. Arseneau who is not here but Mr. 
Arseneau did Boucher Street and he said 
everybody there were quite willing to move. 


Now, I was around to Alexander Street and 
the people that owned their property like Mr. 
Polly—there is no question of him moving. 


The Polly’s—they live there back of the 
race track and they don’t own their property 
but they own the house. 


Mr. McRae: Sister Green, I happened to see 
ten of those surveys yesterday and I must 
admit that I was quite surprised of their atti- 
tude over a year ago. 


These ten people all said yes, they would 
move and yes they would sell their house for 
that value which maybe one thousand dollars 
and that was a different attitude than there 
was say even a year ago. 


Sister Green: Yes, a completely different 
attitude. 


I visited them two years ago and there is a 
much different attitude. 
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Mr. McRae: There is a different attitude 
than there was a year ago. 


They are gradually realizing just what 
there is in this life by seeing the people who 
live in the 104 and so on. 


Sister Green: There is a change too in the 
younger generation. There is a different atti- 
tude amongst the younger children and the 
younger children are getting more schooling. 
Now, we have children who graduated from 
St. Albert and we have many in high schools 
and I think this means a lot. 


Senator Inman: I would like to ask Sister 
Green about these children who spend their 
time in school. Do you know if they are 
having any influence on the parents? 


Sister Green: Oh, yes. The kindergarten 
children have a lot of influence on the par- 
ents—even religious influence. 


Senator Fergusson: I would just like to ask 
one more question of Sister Green. Do the 
children who come from St. Albert find it 
more difficult to attend school and to study? 
You say that some of them have graduated? 
Well, they don’t have the same opportunity to 
study at home because there is no privacy in 
the home. Do you think it is more difficult for 
those children from St. Albert to study and 
graduate than it is for children in other 
areas? 


Sister Green: Oh, it is more difficult for 
some of them, a great number of them. I 
have seen children in the last year who will 
do their homework on the floor. 


Senator Fergusson: This must be very dif- 
ficult for them to concentrate? 


Sister Green: The houses are so small and 
there is usually a television on. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, thank you 
very much, Sister Green. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, Councillor 
Harquail said he had some remarks on urban 
renewal. 


Mr. Harquail: Senator Fournier, I would 
just like to say that in the Centennial Year, 
1967, when we came to Council we started 
our planning and we had a community plan 
included by the Community Improvement 
Corporation which is a subsidiary of the pro- 
vincial governments at a cost of something 
like sixty-eight thousand dollars. | 
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That is the basis. We then proceeded to 
engage a town planner and we had agreed on 
a system of priorities and we all agreed—and 
we also agreed on a system of priorities and 
we also agreed that Sector I would be the 
Andersonville area which you saw last night. 


This was because of a host of reasons. We 
had development coming up anyway with pri- 
vate enterprise; it is a well-known sub-divi- 
sion and we had new developments with the 
new schools and—the new high school and 
the new elementary school and we knew that 
we had five hundred plus applicants for low 
income housing and we had indication that 
we would receive the housing and so we 
agreed on Andersonville being the first area. 


St. Albert was to be section II in our plan- 
ning. The New Brunswick Housing Corpora- 
tion and Mr. Robert Michaud—he completed 
the plans for Section I which was comple- 
menting the community plan. 


Mr. Dernois, at a cost of eighteen thousand 
plus has completed a plan for St. Albert but 
just as we were getting into the programming 
and the approach for the implementation of 
these plans, our friend Mr. Hellyer made a 
trip across Canada and visited here and he 
recommended for the government to put a 
freeze on urban renewal funds. 


This comes to industrial growth and indus- 
trial expansion and there was some comments 
made about this earlier. It is all well and good 
to have these plans to provide welfare and to 
build training schools and upgrade the 
people, but if there are no jobs and they can’t 
work we are right back where we were. 


We said some two years ago as well that 
we needed some type of inter-structure which 
we pretty well have now with all of these up 
to date adequate medical, educational facili- 
ties and the housing. We look upon our com- 
munity as a bedroom area and we have an 
active industrial committee looking at provid- 
ing industrial departments and _ attracting 
industrial plants to come here and maybe this 
is opening up the flood gates when I mention 
it to you people because you have good con- 
tacts right across Canada. This is not a bad 
place to locate a plant. 


However, to come back to urban renewal. 
After Mr. Hellyer returned to Ottawa, he 
notified the government to stop the flow of 
urban renewal funds through the existing 
legislation and we know why. A _ lot of 
informed legal people and financiers and 
entrepreneurs, a lot of larger centres like 
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Vancouver, Montreal and Toronto were really 
capitalizing on this. 


A lot of buildings were being torn down at 
huge costs and they were making tremendous 
profits at he expense of the taxpayers 
through this urban renewal legislation and 
when they finally caught onto it, they turned 
all the taps off and that was the end of it. 


They put a great freeze on it. But look 
what it does to a little community like Camp- 
bellton and every once in a while you hear 
ripples and you read in Hansard where 
maybe they are going to consider giving some 
money out but you have to be over 20,000 in 
population or over 35,000 or you are not going 
to be eligible and we just shudder to think of 
this because we now have probably in excess 
of one hundred thousand dollars spend in 
plans that we are ready to implement—you 
saw the St. Albert area last night and yet 
there is this freeze on. 


Senator Croll: When you say a “freeze 
on”—the freeze isn’t as much of a freeze as 
you point out. 


The freeze is on for the big guys in the 
Toronto’s and Montreals and Hamiltons and 
the Vancouvers. There is no freeze as far as 
you are concerned because Mr. Andras has 
been handing out urban renewal through the 
smaller areas constantly. 


I am satisfied that you have gone as far as 
you could but the Minister of Housing has 
been doing urban renewal in the smaller 
communities. 


Mr. Harquail: Well, I think it touches on 
the welfare problem. If we could make our 
points with you people as Senators to include 
this in your recommendation to government 
to assure where communities are so far 
advanced and so close to accomplishment 
because when you are thinking in general 
terms it would only cost in the neighbourhood 
of two hundred thousand dollars, for exam- 
ple, to do the St. Albert area. That would be 
the federal costs and if you people could 
recommend very strongly wherever the 
municipalities are so far advanced when we 
finally do sit down and adopt the final legisla- 
tion for the hard-core urban renewal that we 
be protected and that it be included there 
that the people who are this far advanced do 
receive urban renewal assistance. 


Right now—and we did meet with Mr. 
Andras in June in Halifax at the Mayors 
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Conference and they indicated that they will 
find some form of legislation to do this. 


Whether it is under land assembly or not I 
don’t know. However, we are not ready to 
implement yet. If we were to have the addi- 
tional housing that we are in line for within 
the budget, we could get more housing units. 


We transfer those people from St. Albert 
into the new housing and we take the urban 
renewal money and acquire the land and 
eliminate the blight and treat that area for 
development whether it be private develop- 
ment or light industry or for commercial cen- 
tres or what have you and this is why we feel 
this is so important. 


Senator Croll: Well, say this to Mr. Andras 
when you write to him. Tell him that the 
Senate Committee on Poverty supports very 
much the urban renewal in this area that we 
saw and we recommend that he continue with 
it. 

Mr. Harquail: Thank you very much. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are you satisfied 
now? 


Mr. Harquail: Yes, I am. 


The Deputy Chairman: Your Worship, are 
you satisfied? 


Mr. McRae: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: It is now 10:30, so I 
think this will bring us to the end of this part 
of our meeting. 


I hope the members of the committee were 
impressed by everything they saw last night, 
and with this wonderful brief this morning. It 
has confirmed what we saw in more ways 
than one. 


This meeting has been very fruitful. 
Although we have not learned of any new 
problems, we at least know that you do have 
the same problems here. 


You may be certain that all of your recom- 
mendations, and certainly the last one dis- 
cussed, will have our special attention. Thank 
you very much. 


The Deputy Chairman: Honourable sena- 
tors, as I said earlier, the brief we were sup- 
posed to have from the Chamber of Com- 
merce will not be presented. Mr. Roger 
Caron, the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, will tell us why. 
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The brief will be forwarded to the commit- 
tee and I would like to have a motion to 
accept the brief later. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Deputy Chairman: I understand the 
brief is on its way to Boston. 


Mr. Roger Caron (President, Chamber of 
Commerce, City of Campbellton): Yes, it was 
put in the wrong car and is now on its way to 
Boston. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, we will accept 
the brief later. 


Mr. Caron: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. I happen to have a few of my 
original notes here, so if you wish me to I 
could outline a few of the items in the brief. 


The Deputy Chairman: Do we agree? 
Senator Quart: Definitely. 


The Deputy Chairman: We will not ask you 
any questions because we have not read the 
brief but we will hear some of your com- 
ments and this will help us at a later date to 
digest your brief. 


Mr. Caron: Of course, they will not be in 
order. 


Senator Croll: That is quite all right. 


Mr. Caron: One of the points that was 
brought up in the brief is we were wondering 
if the welfare department was wrongly 
named and maybe it should be here under the 
Justice Department or the Income Tax 
Department. 


This was because of the forms and investi- 
gations being conducted before an applicant 
could qualify for welfare. I myself at different 
times have gone to the welfare office and sat 
down and filled out the forms and questioned 
them on the investigations and the type of 
investigations they conducted before an appli- 
cant could qualify for welfare money and I 
would say that this is even worse at times 
than the Income Tax Department. 


It certainly doesn’t make an applicant feel 
good about applying for welfare. In other 
words, it may give them the feeling that the 
social workers are the people in the welfare 
department who take it for granted that they 
are a bunch of crooks and that they are out 
to fleece the government. This was the feeling 
I got. 
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The Deputy Chairman: When you get this 
feeling you are talking about the fact that 
you are a representative of the Chamber of 
Commerce or personally? 


Mr. Caron: It is more personal yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: But your brief will 
represent the Chamber of Commerce or your 
personal opinion? It makes a difference. 


Mr. Caron: It is in the name of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce although as of now it hasn’t 
been approved by the Board of Directors but 
I will have it approved by the Board of 
Directors before it is sent to you. 


It may carry some of my personal views 
and if they are approved by the Board they 
will be sent to you. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Caron: Another question that was 
asked also was it good business to operate the 
Welfare Department on very strict business 
principles? That was just one question. Many 
of the points that were brought out in the 
cities brief and our brief that will be repre- 
sented to your Committee—were outlined in 
our brief; people working for less money than 
what they could get out of welfare and work 
projects by government could do more to 
enable men to get work. 


One other point. The same number in a 
family—let us say a family of six small chil- 
dren with a mother and father next to anoth- 
er family of six children again. At times 
through some investigations and some con- 
tacts that I have made personally I have 
found that one family can live on three hun- 
dred dollars a month whereas the other 
family will need six hundred dollars a month 
and even might not work out quite as well as 
the other one who would be working out 
quite well on three hundred dollars less. 


In my own daily work I happened to con- 
tact people who I have to ask questions 
about their own casual affairs every day of 
the week and I realize that it is definitely a 
fact that some people can make out with 
much less money than the next family can so 
in my opinion it could be that the Welfare 
Department could come under a number of 
other headings. 


There is one more item that I would like to 
comment on and that is the mothers who 
have been deserted by their husbands. 
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I have seen somewhere that there have 
been briefs presented to your Committee but 
in most cases the husband is brought to court 
and the decision of the judge is that so much 
money is to be paid to the mother and the 
family per month. 


Now, the way it is now it seems to be left 
up to the mother to go after that money and I 
was just wondering if it could not be organ- 
ized in such a way through the court that 
someone could look after the penalty and if it 
is not paid, put them in jail or give them a 
fine or something like that to see that justice 
is brought about. 


I am just wondering if it could not be 
arranged that the one who makes himself 
responsible to those mothers that the money 
could be collected from that individual. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well. Mr. Caron, 
that recommendation has been forwarded by 
other groups as well. 


Mr. Caron: Thank you very much. 
The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Caron: I am very sorry for what has 
happened to my brief. 


Senator Hastings: May I ask Mr. Caron one 
question. You mentioned in your investigations 
that you had come across this discrepancy 
regarding payments to a family of six and 
payments to another family of six in different 
amounts. In your investigations, were you sat- 
isfied as to the reason or why there was a 
discrepancy? 


Mr. Caron: Oh, a lack of ability to manage 
money. 


Senator 
recipients? 


Hastings: On the part of the 


Mr. Caron: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: And the amount was 
strictly up to the discrepancy of the officer, 
was it? 


Mr. Caron: No, no. The amount is set and it 
is not up to the officer to set that. 


Senator Hastings: Oh, you are not saying 
that one family gets more than the others? 


Mr. Caron: No. I say that one family should 
get more in order for them to make out. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Caron. Please forward your brief 
to us as soon as you receive it. 


The Deputy Chairman: Honourable sena- 
tors, we have with us now Father Thériault 
from the Paroisse of St. Jean Baptiste. I 
have known Father Thériault for many, many 
years. There are two priests in his family. 


Rev. Father Thériault: Three priests. 


The Deputy Chairman: Oh, you have me 
beat by one! I do not have to say any more 
regarding the quality of a family like that. 
Father Thériault is now the new priest at 
St. Jean Baptiste which is the parish we tra- 
velled through yesterday when we saw the 
poor church and the poor settlement, and so 
on. 

Father Thériault has presented a brief 
which is in French. 


[Translation] 


We will receive the brief later, and Mr. 
Caron will tell us the tale of what happened. 


Senator Fournier: Father A. Enoil Thériault, 
Priest of the Parish of St-Jean-Baptiste, Res- 
tigouche County, New Brunswick. Now I must 
tell you that there are three of us on our 
committee who speak French, and four who 
don’t understand French, so whatever you 
prefer Father Thériault. 


Rev. Father Thériault: Members of the Sen- 
ate: The poor, rich or not. I could have presen- 
ted a brief on the lack of housing, the lack of 
goods and services available to the small 
wage earner and concluded by recommending 
negative taxation or a guaranteed salary. 
Everyone agrees on this subject. What ham- 
pers implementation is the question of “ways 
and means”. 


[Text] 


I could also have presented a brief on social 
welfare but I would have had to talk about 
Canadian companies that are on welfare. 


They say that Canadian companies receive 
incentives—the poor are on welfare. You see, 
it is very confusing. 


[Translation] 


I could also have presented a brief on 
Social Welfare, but in that connection I would 
have had to mention the Canadian Companies 
which are on Social Welfare. The Companies 
are described as receiving “incentives” but 
the poor are described as being on Welfare. 
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I have chosen instead to express my views 
on the poor, whether they be rich or not. 


1. The Theme of POVERTY is in fashion 
these days. We are always hearing the slogan: 
“War on POVERTY”. In 1968-69, the Econom- 
ic Council of Canada devoted a chapter to it 
in its fifth and sixth annual report. 


2. Poverty has become a question of eco- 
nomics and therefore a question of dollars. 


3. I shall draw your attention to the fact 
that Poverty and the Poor Man are not the 
same thing. 


4. We shall be seeing that Poverty runs into 
millions of dollars, whereas the Poor Man is a 
person who is handicapped physically, moral- 
ly and spiritually. 


5. In the second place, I shall indicate a 
few remedies. In conclusion, I shall suggest 
an avenue of research. 


A—What is Poverty. 
6. Poverty is a by-product of affluence. 


7. If it weren’t for this flood of goods and 
services, there wouldn’t be any poverty, if 
there were no English, we wouldn’t have the 
French problem. If there were no Whites, 
there wouldn’t be any coloured problem. 


8. People are so caught up in the purchase 
of consumer goods, that they have nothing 
left, and no time to be concerned about their 
environment. 


9. In the 19th century, technology enabled 
us to produce these goods. But to fit in with 
technology, we have had to create a techno- 
logical culture, and therefore a mechanistic 
culture. 


10. The machine is very demanding and it 
doesn’t think; it wants to produce. We live in 
a society of production. 


11. All the so-called developed countries 
have organized their system of education so 
as to produce men and women similar to 
machines. 


12. The more we come to have fewer think- 
ing men—like machines—the more we come 
to have men divided into compartments—like 
machines—the more developed we shall be. 
And this is still the criterion for success 
today. 


14. No man can produce more cheaply than 
a machine... and little by little we have 
begun getting rid of people... it is the waste 
products of industry that are thrown away, 
and man along with the other waste products. 
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15. The earth has become a human dump. 


16. Those who pollute the environment 
should pay the price for cleaning it up. 


[Text] 


I would like to have this added to Number 
16, in my brief. You don’t ask the fish to 
clean the polluted river he lives in. You don’t 
ask the poor to clean somebody else’s mess. 
You were through my parish yesterday, so I 
think you know what I am talking about. 


17. For the last century, as a result of tech- 
nology, we have been allowed to use only 
three of our five senses: sight, hearing and 
smell. 


[Translation] 


18. If you notice, these are “in-puts’’. These 
three senses are receiving mechanisms, Let’s 
listen to the radio; let’s watch television. Let’s 
read the paper, let’s go to see a film. Let’s 
smell the food at Steinberg’s, Dominion and 
General Food. 


19. We are not allowed the right to speak 
and to touch. As a result, we are hand- 
icapped; that’s what a poor person is. 


20. We are always receiving. Our batteries 
are charged and recharged—it’s a very explo- 
sive situation. Whatever is charged is bound 
some day to go off, and so we have got to 
explode. 


21. The real reason why there is so much 
concern about the poor at the present time is 
not that we lack consumer goods, but rather 
that we are exploding—violence... 


22. The only way of maintaining and per- 
petuating this handicap, that is to say of pre- 
venting people from talking and having con- 
tacts, is CENTRALIZATION. 


23. The farther we are from the centre of 
decision-making, the less involved we become. 
We never meet the man who is responsible. 
And the man who is responsible is the man 
who has the answers. 


24. We can never speak to or get in touch 
with the minority of right-minded men who 
program us and decide for us. 


25. Centralization brings about a police 
state. If people are programmed they must be 
supervized to see that they stay programmed. 


26. And yet man is made for dialogue, 
taking turns, confrontation, discussion, neigh- 
bourly intercourse, human relations, for 
RESPONSIBILITY. 
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27. Man is not divisible into compart- 
ments—like a machine—but is made for total 
involvement. 


28. The effect of CENTRALIZATION is to 
prevent total involvement, to handicap and 
impoverish it. We are always being told: don’t 
talk and above all don’t touch. That’s what it 
is to be Poor. 


29. Being Poor is not a question of having 
more or less money, it is a question of being 
prevented from, or handicapped in the use of 
all one’s senses. 


30. He who never listens is a pauper. He 
who always listens is also a pauper. He who 
never speaks is a pauper. He who always 
speaks is also a pauper. He who never decides 
anything is a pauper. He who decides every- 
thing is also a pauper. He who never has any 
contact is a pauper. He who always has con- 
tacts is also a pauper. He who has no material 
goods is a pauper. He who has all the materi- 
al goods is also a pauper. 


31. The development of exchanges in all 
fields and at all levels may just as easily be a 
form of servitude and constraint as a form of 
liberation and an opportunity for dialogue. 


[Text] 
Rev. Father Theriauli: Now, the drama of 
life is about to be played. Remedies. 


[Translation] 
B—Cures for poverty 

(a) Provide people who haven’t got them 
with “out-puts”. 


32. Don’t give me a radio but a radio 
station. 


[Text] 
Don’t give me a TV but a TV station. 


Don’t give me a newspaper but a printing 
press. 


Don’t give me a record player—but an 
instrument to play music. Don’t tell me what 
to do; let me tell you what to do. 


[Translation] 

33. True evolution, the inevitable and 
desirable form of evolution is towards the 
democratic socialization of all group activi- 
ties, at all levels: political, economic, social, 
cultural. 


Humanly oriented regional government, 
that is to say DECENTRALIZATION. 
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34. The democratic socialization of frame- 
works, institutions and services is expressed 
in: 

active participation 

decentralization of responsibility 

taking in hand the real problems of life 
awareness of the basic problems facing 
living human Persons. 


35. We must all realize that we have to 

strive to achieve a two-fold aim: 
—personalization, which would provide 
each individual with the opportunity to 
move in the direction of complete expres- 
sion of his possibilities 
—use of the five senses— 
put” 
—socialization, which would progress in 
stages, marking the progress in the devel- 
opment of the Human Person. 


“in-put’”—“out- 


36. We must harmonize these two ains so 
that the individual becomes integrated in 
society and able to master it and go beyond 
it; and so that society, at the same time, is 
made to serve the people and not to enslave 
or impoverish them. 


37. One way of achieving this is by human- 
ly oriented regional government, with discus- 
sion, confrontation and dialogue: a communi- 
ty of responsible men, always remembering 
that the responsible man is the one who has 
the answers. 


(c) Mechanisms to be set up 
1. World planning. 


38. It is often said that the poor are not 
adjusted to the changed conditions of 1970. 


39. Let me give voice to a contrary opinion: 
industry and government are not adjusted to 
the changed conditions of 1970. 


40. Since Adam Smith and Keynes we have 
had free enterprise and competition. What 
was good for one time is not necessarily good 
for all time and that is where today’s govern- 
ments fail. 


41. We need an integrated system of world 
planning and all the information we have is 
fragmentary and divided. 


42. Industry, as a moral person, should 
exist to serve the community. Competition 
prevents this; it insists on production; which 
is competitive. 


43. Let a mechanism for economic and 
social planning be set up, worldwide, inte- 
grated, coordinated, and providing alterna- 
tives (and this should be emphasized). 
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2. Discussion at all levels. | 


44. Since the introduction of I.B.M. and 
computer information, the only capacity 
which remains to man and which the machine : 
has not got is the capacity for choice. 


45. The choices offered by the technocrats | 
must be laid before people so that they can 
choose. 


| 
| 

46. This is where they can give expression | 
to their reason for living, their cultural, 
spiritual and moral values. From the alterna- | 
tives they are given, they will be able at the 
same time to judge the technocrats’ reasons | 
for living. | 


47. I recommend that a mechanism for 
integrated discussions should be set up at the 
local, municipal, regional, provincial and fed- 
eral levele: so that the expert theoreticians can. 
meet with expert practicians. | 


3. Execution | 
48. We are accustommed to separating the 


legislative and the executive. You know how 
much flexibility there is in execution because 
of the speed of change. 


49. I advocate that those who are responsi- 
ble for drawing up a project; the technocrats, 
as well as those who legislate should execute 
the project together. 


[Text] 

This will give a chance to the technocrall 
to become dropouts of the bureaucracy, and 
to the legislators to become dropouts of the 
legislature. 

| 


50. As far as I know, there is only one way 
to remain in contact with reality, and that is 
to become a “dropout”. This is true for teach- 
ers, students, doctors, engineers, Members of 
Parliament, Ministers, even Senators... 


[Translation] 


4. Evaluation. 

51. Finally, evaluation mechanisms should 
be set up to measure achievements in tern 
of goals. 


52. The means at our disposal and those. 
used with regard to constraints. | 


53. Values or reasons for living and our 
attitudes. 


[Text] | 
Before I start Page 10, I would like to make 
two corrections. On number 58, in the middle 
of the line is the word “inculcate”. Delete 
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that and substitute “evaluate”. Three lines 
below that, insert the word “influence” after 
the word “motivating”. 


[Translation] 


54. By way of conclusion, allow me to sug- 
gest an avenue of research. 


55. John Kenneth Galbraith in his book: 
“The New Industrial State”, Chapter XI, dis- 
cusses the theory of motivation. He singles 
our four. 


56. 1. Negative motivation which is punish- 
ment. We do things because we are punished. 


57. 2. Financial motivation. I work because 
[ am paid. 


[Text] 


58. A third one: Humans, in contrast with 
machines, evaluate their own positions in 
relation to the value of others and come to 
accept others’ goals as their own. Following 
Professor Herbert Simon, this motivating 
influence may be called identification. 


I identify myself with that organization. 


59. Finally, the individual may serve the 
organization not because he considers its 
goals superior to his own but because he 
hopes to make them accord more closely with 
his own. A name for this must be coined and 
I propose to call it “adaptation’’. 


60. I recommend that research be undertak- 
en as follows: 


[Translation] 


61. An analysis should be made of all 
Canadian organizations: governmental, public 
and private with a view to discovering which 
of the four motivations has caused people to 
join them or to work for them. 


62. Only the last two motivations are 
human and forward-looking. The first two 
serve only to perpetuate the past. 


63. When this research has been done and 
the necessary evidence established, we will in 
my opinion be in a position to begin removing 
the poultices and building the future. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much, Father Thériault. 

Have you anything else to add, or should 
we just ask you questions? 


[Text] 


_ Father Thériault has nothing to add but he 
is wide open to questions. I think you have all 
aoticed that Father Thériault’s brief is of a 
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different type than those we have received up 
to now. Certainly it is on the open side... 


[Translation] 


... the way of fraternity, charity and Chris- 
tian action, I can assure you it is not a bad 
way. 


[Text] 


The Father is open for questioning now. 
Who will be the first one? 


[Translation] 


I should like to ask Father Thériault while 
you are thinking of some of them, number 39. 


[Text] 


Let me tell you to the contrary, that our 
industries and our government have not 
adapted to the evolution of 1970. 


Do you think we are behind or moving too 
fast? 


Rev. Father Thériault: You may question 
me in French or in English. You may not 
understand my English but... 


Senator Quart: You are doing very well. 


Rey. Father Thériault: A question was put 
to me to elaborate on how come we have not 
adapted ourselves to industries. 


You know, say four or five years ago, we 
thought that there would be no end to our 
resources and everybody said to themselves 
lets grab because there is no end to it so 
when there is no end to resources, you don’t 
plan. If all the hens are laying thousands and 
thousands of eggs every day and we are only 
five to eat them, you can break pails of them 
because you don’t care. 


This is what is happening. We had no fore- 
sight. We thought there was no end to it. Now 
we are starting to see the end. I would say in 
1970 that we have recognized our limits 
and limitations. 


Human and resources so free enterprise 
came and they said to the government hands 
off and no planning. 


Senator Hastings: No... 


Rev. Father Thériault: No planification—no 
planning. Let us do what we want. We know 
what is good for society so let us do it and I 
said there that the government said—yes, let 
them do it because they probably know what 
is good for society so let them do it but when 
we are lacking resources we don’t look at 
industry and say ghee, you have spoiled our 
resources. 
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We go to the government and say you let 
them spoil our resources and that is what I 
mean by not grasping. 


Senator Quart: I must congratulate Father 
Thériault. I think it is a marvellous brief and 
it certainly makes us think and that is one 
reason why we are not really ready for a 
questioning. We are still in the middle of this 
deep thinking brief. You certainly have cov- 
ered a tremendous amount of territory and 
opened up a tremendous amount of territory 
as far as some of the briefs we have received 
and maybe I should admit it—I am still trying 
to equate all of these wonderful examples 
that you have given us. 


We haven’t really come down to earth yet. 
The Deputy Chairman: I think that— 


Rév. Father Thériault: You are wondering 
if I understand myself? 


Senator Quart: Yes you do. I know my 
limitations and that is really what I meant. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well I think as far 
as I am concerned and I will speak for myself 
that I think naturally that this is a different 
type of brief. 


It is something that we have missed and 
that isn’t that we are afraid to face the facts. 
That we know. 


Father Thériault has pointed out to us why 
we are afraid. This question of poverty for 
example. 


We are afraid to face the poverty as it is 
and we are afraid to admit that it exists and 
we are afraid to admit that we are doing 
something—it will patch up here and there 
but now he is getting to the source of the 
problem. 


I must say that this is what this committee 
is trying to do. There is no problem in finding 
the poor anywhere in Canada. 


We have found thousands and thousands 
but the problem is to solve the problems, 
trying to get these people out of poverty once 
and for all. 


This is what this Committee is trying to do. 
In politics—and I am not afraid to talk about 
politics—but whether you are provincial or 
federal or in the senate or anywhere else we 
are always afraid sometimes to face those 
things as we see them. We are afraid to say 
that here is a problem and I can do something 
about it. I have the possibilities, the money, 
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and I am a legislator and I have got to do 
something about it. We are always afraid to 
face the facts because in behind the scene 
there is always someone who will be 
displeased. : 


You mentioned the fact about the industries 


spoiling our resources and you mentioned — 


that they said that they would solve the prob- 
lem and we found out that they did solve the 


problems but for the benefit of the industries | 


and not for the benefit of the people. 


Now, in 1970, all of a sudden we are 
waking up saying that we can’t do that any- 
more and we have to look into this but we 
are a few years behind. 


Now, had we started twenty years ago what 
we are starting now we wouldn’t have the 
same situation today that we have to face. I 
think this is why we find this brief exciting. 
It is a lecture for us now. It is a lecture 
coming from a very good source telling us in 
plain words exactly what we have been 
doing. 


We have been afraid to face the facts. 


Senator Quari: Well, I must agree. We 
have for many, many years been sticking our 


heads in sand but I do wish to mention this | 


thing that you have the courage to mention 
the senators and I think we should have the 
courage too to let you know that in the senate 
that we think it is wonderful for senators but 


of course we do not have to be elected—some | 
of us anyways those of us who are there for 


life and as we call ourselves “lifers” there- 


fore, we have more independence of thought 


than politicians on the other levels. 


They have to be elected so there is always 
a little hesitancy there which really isn’t in) 
the senate. I can assure you that we would go 


to bat for the poor. 


Senator MHastings: Father 
wonder if you would explain Paragraph 20 to 
me. I am afraid I lost you there. 


Rev. Father Thériault: We are always on the 
reception end. To charge and recharge our 
batteries and it is very explosive. 


Thériault, I 


When it is charged, it is going to discharge | 


one day and then there will be an explosion. 


Senator Hastings: And what exactly do you 
mean by that? 


Rev. Father Theriault: I said before that in | 
Number 17 since a century, we have been | 
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permitted to focalize only three of our five 
senses. The eyes, the ears, and the nose and I 
make the remarks that these are out in puts. 


Charging. When I listen, I am getting 
charged. When I see, I am getting charged 
and when I smell, I am getting charged and as 
I explained, we are always receiving. 


Listening to the radio, television, so don’t 
Own a radio, don’t own a television. 


Listen to the newspaper, don’t write the 
newspaper, lets go and see a film, don’t make 
one and all of this and all of that and then in 
Number 20 I say we are always on the receiy- 
ing end. 


I am saying that we are always charging 
our batteries and once they are charged there 
will be a discharge. 

Senator Hastings: And there will be a 
discharge? 


Rev. Father Thériault: And there will be a 
discharge. 


Senator Hastings: What kind of a discharge 
do you foresee? 


Rev. Father Thériault: Well, I think you 
know that. Haven’t you been exposed to any 
discharge? 


Senator Hastings: Well, yes, but I would 
like you to explain it. 


Rev. Father Thériauli: Well, I can’t explain 
it any better than that. 


You can understand what you experience 
more than my words. 


Senator McGrand: I am very much 
impressed with this phrase. I believe the term 
affluent society was coined by John Kenneth 
Galbraith when he wrote the book “The 
Affluent Society’’. 


Now, the affluent society that we are sup- 
posed to have is affluent to some but not very 
affluent to a great many people and yet we 
aave the physical resources right here in New 
Brunswick if properly developed—I do not 
shink anybody would be unemployed or on 
welfare. 


Now, is it fair to ask you this question. If 
7ou were to be assigned the task of restruc- 
uring the economic policy of this province 
what would you consider to be one, two, 
three, four, five or six important things to do? 
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Rev. Father Thériault: To me you have 
them on Page—Mechanism to be put into 
place or set in motion. 


The Deputy Chairman: Page 7, Senator 
McGrand. 


Rev. Father Thériault: Global Planification. 
To fill that out, I need data and you have 
them sorted somewhere in these files. 


We will find out that they are fragmentary 
in 41 there. Another mechanism—because 
that one is related to a global mechanism 
because you need a shock absorber to find out 
what these people want to live for and so you 
need consultations on all levels and I 
explained there and the execution and there I 
recognize Number 49. 


So far the one who has planned has never 
executed his plans he is always giving it to 
somebody else. The one who has made legis- 
lation has never implemented that legislation. 


It is always given to a department or a 
director to be implemented. I have never seen 
a mother give birth to a child and give it toa 
neighbour. There are so many things that 
have to be adjusted. The one who has con- 
ceived will have the philosophy to find it. You 
never face the responsibility. It is like the 
father or the mother when you talk about 
their child. They have an answer. That is 
what I mean. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to Father Thériault like Senator 
McGrand I was deeply impressed by this brief 
which I think is very different from what we 
have received and it is very proper that we 
have these philosophical arguments placed 
before us and although we think we haven’t 
given too much thought to it yet, I am sure 
that it will get great consideration by our 
committee in the future. 


This committee has been considerably wor- 
ried because we have found that the general 
public in Canada—they just don’t acknowl- 
edge that we have a real poverty problem or 
at least we run into a great many people who 
feel this way and would you feel Father Thé- 
riault, that this is because of the fact that 
they actually know it is there but they don’t 
want to face it? 


Rev. Father Thériault: You know, there is a 
difference to note something intellectually 
than to experience it. 

I think all over Canada and the States and 
the rest of the world intellectually we know 
that there is a problem but we have not all 
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experienced it. That is why I suggest one 
means of experiencing it and that is to 
become a dropout and to me it is the only 
way that I know now. 


Senator Fergusson: You say that we accept 
it but I meet very many people amongst my 
friends who say well, what are you wasting 
your time on this problem for? 


Canada is a very wealthy country and 
nobody is really suffering our fault. How can 
we make people see that this is not true? 


Rev. Father Thériault: Be a dropout. 


Senator Fergusson: You mean you want us 
to drop out of the senate? 


Rev. Father Thériault: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: What would you do if 
we were to drop out of the Senate? 


Rev. Father Theriault: Go on welfare. 
There you have the real question. What are 
we going to do? That is what the dropout is 
asking himself. If he drops out—because it 
has never been an accepted value to drop out. 
However, it is funny when you ask that ques- 
tion to yourself—ghee, what am I going to do 
tomorrow if I were to dropout? 


Senator Inman: Father Thériault, what do 
you think of our welfare system? Do you 
think we give too much or too little? 


Rev. Father Thériault: I think you have so 
many briefs about that that you should have 
these figures in them. 


Senator Inman: Yes, but that isn’t the 
point. Do you think we should continue to 
increase it? 


Rev. Father Thériault: Well... 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, I would hesi- 
tate to ask Father Thériault to answer that 
question because he looks at it in a different 
way and we have had many of those answers. 


Some have said yes and some have said no 
but I think that the philosophy of the Father 
here is different. It makes a_ different 
approach. 


Rev. Father Thériault: I do not want to 
leave you like that. 


I am going to answer it in another way. I 
come from a family of thirteen and there was 
no question of welfare in our family. When 
somebody was in need, we helped them and 
there was no meeting in the night as to 
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whether or not Bobby, the last one, should 


receive welfare or a pair of pants or things 


like that. I think the whole bunch of us sort 


of knew that everybody would be clothed and 


have food and we never had to say to Bob- 


by—you didn’t earn your meal, go to bed. 
I don’t know if that gives you an answer. 


The Deputy Chairman: I think we have 
seen a lot of wisdom there this morning. 


Senator Fergusson: I think we should have 


a happy day with Father Thériault. 


Rev. Father Thériault: You are invited to 


St. Jean Baptiste. 


Senator Quart: Father Thériault, have you 
ever yourself tried to live on welfare? 


I know when you mentioned that you didn’t 
as a family but have you ever made an 
experiment yourself to try and live as some 
of the members of your parish live? 


Rev. Father Thériault: Have you ever tried 
that yourself? 


Senator Quart: No, I haven’t, but I am 
asking you if you have? 


Rev. Father Thériault: No: I just don’t 
know what to answer to a question like that. 


The Deputy Chairman: Well, I don’t think | 
it is proper to ask a priest whether he has | 


ever lived on welfare. 


Senator Quart: Well, I thought that when | 
he spoke about the senate dropout, I was just 


wondering if he had dropped in. 


Maybe I am wrong in asking that question 
but I am sure from your brief... 


[Translation] | 
The Deputy Chairman: Father Thériault, I. 


thank you most sincerely, we have been 
delighted by our presentation, it is on a much 
higher level, leaving far behind the senators 
who have studied the question, they have 
gone back to school a little, the moral 
approach is very good. The recommendations 
are very good. 


[Text] 

I think we are all satisfied and I am going | 
to repeat myself Father Thériault because 
this brief to me—I am not going to ask per-_ 
mission to read it during mass but I do think 
it is something that is worthwhile to be read 
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anywhere. I like the Christianity in it and I 
see the things that we have done wrong and 
are still missing. 


It has given me something to think about 
and it reminds me once more of all the things 
that we see but we are afraid to face and 
believe me, this is a good sector. 


Father Thériault, we have been very 
pleased to have you with us this morning. 
You have travelled quite a distance to be 
here to present this brief to us this morning 
and you have presented something more than 
just the brief this morning and I think that 
we should have copies made of your brief and 
distributed to every member of the senate— 
102 members and they all should have copies 
of this brief. 


We will see that it is translated into Eng- 
lish and I will make it my duty to have it 
distributed. 


Rev. Father Thériault: Well, if it is transla- 
ted into English I would like to read it first. 


[Translation] 


The Deputy Chairman: I will see to it that 
you are given that opportunity. 


A voice: Even if it is adjourned, there has 
been a request in the name of the citizens of 
the region to be heard, now, you said just 
now that you are not in a position, the Com- 
mittee of the Senate is not in a position to 
answer questions on poverty, and this lady 
asked the priest a question, she asked him to 
say whether he had already been on social 
assistance, now, I know that in the room here 
there are people who are on social assistance 
who are really worth hearing. Now, if you 
don’t want to hear them, that gives us a clear 
idea of the attitude of those in power, the 
ooliticians and the rich, if they don’t want to 
fear the poor express their views. You have 
the choice then, leave them like that and we 
shall see where we will go. 


The Deputy Chairman: Gentlemen, let me 
‘ell you, without wishing to start an argu- 
ment, that you are completely out of order. 
Your brief has not been prepared to be pre- 
sented to the Committee on Poverty. It is in 
fact for a Participation Inquiry Committee on 
Social Action. It was written at Bathurst in 
June, 1968. You have had every chance, we 
dave on no occasion accepted a brief without 
laving had an opportunity to prepare our- 
selves, to read it, you come here at the last 
ninute. You certainly didn’t present your 
orief to us yesterday, we don’t know what 
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your brief contains, it is very thick, we 
admire the work you have done, but it was 
not done to be presented to the Committee on 
Poverty. There is a tremendous amount of 
work there, and I congratulate you on the 
work you have done, but I cannot accept it in 
the name of the Committee because we don’t 
know where this is leading; this is not a brief 
which has been prepared for the Committee 
on Poverty, you didn’t present it to us when 
it was time, we have no objection to talking 
to the poor. We spent the whole of last even- 
ing on the guide lines. We have visited the 
poor, not only in Campbellton, we have been 
doing this for eighteen months, now we are 
not going to sit down at the last minute to 
listen to things which we probably know 
already. Well then, as far as I am concerned, 
the meeting is over. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
[Text] 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman with all 
due respect I think perhaps if there are 
people here who wish to speak to us, I per- 
sonally have a moral obligation to listen to 
them and I want to hear them and with great 
respect I don’t think we should adjourn the 
meeting until they have had their say. 


[Translation] 


Mr. Napoléon Thériault: Senators and all 
representatives, my name is Napoléon Thé- 
riault. The criticism I have does not come just 
from myself, because governments only come 
to visit us on the eve of elections when they 
heed our votes. I think that the worst situa- 
tion in our province today is the schools. The 
schools and our children are friends up to the 
time when they leave to go to school, then 
those who are supposed to teach our children 
love and charity towards their neighbour, 
both English-speaking and French-speaking, 
raise up barriers between them instead. 


I don’t know, Sir, about you, the day you 
were born, whether you had something to 
say, whether God told you you won’t speak 
“pantoute”, you won’t have any choice. I have 
never seen a man who was at a disadvantage 
before me, if he speaks the language he 
wants, his blood is as red as mine. 


A second thing, Social Welfare: we see 
young men of 20 and 22 who draw social 
assistance at home, while the mother who has 
seven or eight children has to go to work. She 
ean’t get any help. I don’t know if there could 
be a government which would take responsi- 
bility for these things, why shouldn’t that 
mother have help, while the healthy young 
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man would go to work and pay taxes to the 
government, that I would believe in, there are 
all sorts of things. 


Another thing, we complain that the teen- 
agers are not what they were in our time. 
Why aren’t they? Because his mother has to 
go out and work, the child is brought up by 
the hired girl, whether he likes it or not, he 
has to stay with her. He grows up with hate 
in his heart, he hasn’t had the opportunity to 
know his mother’s love, when he reaches the 
age when he has to go out and work, he has 
never known his mother’s love, he rebels, 
that’s where it hurts, Sir. 


Then, another thing, I see someone who is 
here beside me who has just paid $800 to the 
government for a trailer. It can’t be set up, he 
can’t have electricity because in 2 years, 3 
years, 4 years the land may be going to be 
used, and so he is asking for some explana- 
tion. Does that seem fair to you? The country 
here has been built by Indians or by immi- 
grants, by my grandfather, my father and by 
me and my children who will go on paying 
taxes, there is a lack of love and charity; and 
then, about taxes, I found out this week, I 
found it cruel, I’m going to tell Justice, we 
are even taxed on the flowers we give to the 
dead, if they wanted to be fair, they would 
remove the tax on flowers, if our Catholic 
Mass cards are not taxable. An English-speak- 
ing Canadian, whatever his faith, he should 
also be fair he shouldn’t have to pay taxes on 
flowers—these are all things we see every 
day. 


Take the St-Albert business; it reminds me 
of Joseph being sold by his brothers. I don’t 
blame the local mayor, because he’s been 
there for a long time too. I don’t blame the 
councillors, because they have only been 
there for a year or two; but I blame the 
government men, who are paid money for 
St-Albert, because they didn’t want it to be 
spent there; that’s who I blame. I am someone 
who is responsible for his actions; when I 
give a man money to do something, I see that 
it is done. 


I have never been to school, but I have seen 
enough cruelty committed by men with educa- 
tion to make me sick at heart. You can’t 
blame uneducated men for the bad way 
things are in the world today, because our 
governments are made up of doctors, lawyers, 
businessmen and other educated types. 
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All I ask is a little love and charity; every- 
thing would go well in the world if we had 
those things. Thank you. 


Mr. Hermel Thériault: Last year I fell sick; 
I was in the sanatorium. I tried to get welfare, 
and I had no end of trouble. Listen, I’ll tell 
you’ a story: there are some people—I won’t 
say who, but I have seen them—who live on 
welfare while they’re working five days a 
week; they drink; too. Others who go on wel- 
fare use it to pay their board. 


T’ll tell you something else: when I was on 
welfare myself, they gave me food assist- 
ance—$22 a month. Can you feed a hog on 
that? I ask you, can you feed a hog on that? 


The Deputy Chairman: I don’t know. I’ve | 


never raised hogs. 


Mr. Thériault: Well, don’t ever try it— 
you’ll end up with one thin hog. On top of 
that, when they pay welfare—I’ve seen it 
with my own eyes, I could show it to you, a 
poor woman with nothing, nowhere to stay; 
she goes to the welfare people asking for a 
place to stay; they tell her to find it for 
herself. She found one, and went to see them, 
and then they paid. She is staying in an old 
shack made of tarpaper and one-inch boards; 
at the back, there’s a barn with a horse in it, 
and the house smells of manure. You think 
that is healthy? You don’t do your duty, I’m 
sure of that, because if you did it properly, a 
woman would not be living in a pigsty like 
that. 


The Deputy Chairman: I agree. 


Mrs. Alfred Basque: Mr. Fournier said just 
now that he visited everywhere. Well, I’m 
from Tracadie. It was stated in the newspa- 
per, L’Evangeline, on August 7th, that the 
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northeast region, 
Tracadie. 


so you didn’t come to 


The Deputy Chairman: That is not correct, 
Mrs. Basque. 


Mrs. Basque: Because according to L’Evan- 
geline, there are four representatives, the 
whole Committee was not there, and I didn’t 
write the paper. 


The Deputy Chairman: Neither did we. 


Mrs. Basque: You said you were going to 
come. 
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The Deputy Chairman: No, I 
that. 


did not say 


Mrs. Basque: You made a tour, but I saw 
only four people; today I see more than four. 
This is the Senate Committee on Poverty, so 
it’s the same people, and I did not see them. 


Tke Deputy Chairman: Madam, let me give 
you a word of explanation. In some places, 
the full Committee held meetings, and in 
others we broke up. Senator Croll takes one 
group, Senator Hastings takes another. We 
divide into groups and sit at the same time. 
So if we break up, the group that goes to one 
place does not see me, the group that goes to 
another does not see me; we divide into 
groups to go to some places. When one group 
went to Tracadie, the other group went back 
to do some more work, because we have been 
working for eighteen months just on poverty. 
We did not stay home on holiday, or travel 
for pleasure. We made up a group to go to 
Tracadie, while another group went else- 
_where. That’s how it is, Madam. 


Mrs. Basque: Yes, I see, but where do you 
‘apply to submit a brief? 


The Deputy Chairman: It’s very simple, 
| Madam. If you want to submit a brief, we 
have people going round, and there are the 
chambers of commerce, and all your associa- 
tions that ask you to prepare a brief two 
months in advance. 


Mrs. Basque: Excuse me, but I ask you: do 
the chambers of commerce represent the 
poor? 


The Deputy Chairman: [ certainly won’t 
Say no, because we have had briefs from 
chambers of commerce that are doing good 
work for the poor, as are a number of other 
organizations, perhaps not as visibly as you 
‘Would like them to, but now everyone has 
‘become aware of the poor; perhaps we have 
not reached the same level as we have with 
pollution. I mention pollution, because every- 
one has an interest in that. 


Mrs. Basque: We’re not talking about pollu- 
tion, we’re talking about the poor. 


The Deputy Chairman: I am talking about 
pollution because it can be compared with 
what is going on. Everyone is interested in it, 
young and old alike, because it affects us all 
directly; but where the poor are concerned, 
we have not reached that level yet. People do 
not realize that there are poor people, that 
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they still exist; it’s very difficult to get these 
people round a table—I mean the people who 
have money and could do something. 


Mrs. Basque: What discourages me is won- 
dering why people won’t listen to the poor. 
We have been talking for a long time, you 
know. I have been at a number of public 
meetings where we were not allowed to get in 
front of a microphone and get our point of 
view. across. Why? I’m not educated, but you 
are, and you are in a position to give me the 
answer. At those public meetings, they told 
us: “You poor people have nothing to say 
about it; go and sit down.” And at this ses- 
sion, you tell us to give a report. If they won’t 
listen to us, how are we going to say it. You 
show me how, and I’ll do it, believe me. 


The Deputy Chairman: Madam, what you 
say is true; we have found this more or less 
everywhere. Over the last twenty years, the 
poor have been getting into groups. In public 
meetings, there was a leader, a spokesman for 
the poor, because as you admit, the poor did 
not have the necessary education. You know, 
it is very difficult to get in front of a micro- 
phone and even say just your name, because 
people are not accustomed to it; it is no small 
thing, and it bothers people. There are not 
enough people like you; this is what has been 
missing. You know how to express yourself. 


Mrs. Basque: When you are still quite close 
to poverty, but we have been there; they do 
not want to let us speak, it’s not because 
people do not want to express themselves. 


The Deputy Chairman: We are agreed on 
that. 


Mrs. Basque: Why have freedom, how is it 
that people who do not have the means, who 
have empty __ pockets, those of St- 
Albert...why are the poor afraid, why are 
they timid? I see people who have plenty of 
money; good for them, they earned it. But 
why is it that such people exclude us from 
society, and treat us like animals? We were 
told this by important people who are sup- 
posed to be well informed and are supposed. 
to be working for us, and they tell us that to 
our faces. I ask you again, unless the poor are 
beyond the pale, why keep them down all the 
time? 

As an example, take an animal like a dog; 
if he is constantly kicked around, he will turn 
on his master; so why did the poor people go 
there, they do not want them to speak, 
because if they had been given the opportuni- 
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ty, they would be better organized today; but 
before, they did not have the opportunity, 
because I went to places like that where, if 
you made as if to stand up, they sad: “Sit 
down, you people; you having nothing to say, 
you’re poor.” Let them just come into the 
area; let them live in the area for a week or 
so, and they will say: “Give me my money, 
I’m going back where I came from.” I have 
seen people I call “the establishment”, that’s 
the term I know, anyway. There are many 
who tell me that the word sounds funny, but I 
haven’t yet given any details about poverty. 
There is the middle class, the other one, and 
the “establishment”, the people who live in 
comfort. That is why the poor have stayed 
down; they don’t want to give them a voice, 
or grant them the right to live. That is what 
puzzles me. We are all human beings, we 
should all work together to get the problem 
sorted out. 


I understand the fact that people cannot go 
through the misery of poverty, but if they 
had a shred of humanity in their hearts, they 
would have said: “we'll talk it over so as to 
reach a solution, because there must be one.” 
That does not mean that there is no sickness, 
there is only cancer, which they are in the 
process of curing; that is how the poor are 
treated, because people are so afraid of the 
poor, of seeing or listening to them, or work- 
ing with them; let’s face it, they shun them 
like the plague. The haven’t found a cure for 
the plague yet. I have no brief to submit, but 
I would like to learn how to go about filing a 
report before it is too late, because one of 
these days, they may find a bomb, and I am 
very much afraid that I might enjoy it; they 
are going to take the consequences, I have 
heard it said that when the hourglass is full, 
it turns over, but sometimes the result is 
terrible because if you throw gas on oil, the 
fire grows. 


So I am asking you, as members of the 
Committee on Poverty, to study the problem 
of the poor, because so far no one has listened 
to or understood it. There is no great remedy, 
because although we have received a little 
welfare, today it is the lazy ones who get it, 
and even in Tracadie, you can read in some 
papers that it was the welfare capital of the 
province. Tracadie is not the only place with 
welfare, but it has a great deal. Why don’t all 
the people who are there and supposedly 
working for us try to bring something to 
‘Tracadie? The poor are not lazy, but present 
society makes them lazy, because there is no 
work, because they have as much guts as 
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anyone, so I ask you to think seriously about 
this, and not to tell me that welfare increases 
the poor by thousands. 


By all means let’s have industry to provide 
work, those people are still good, those who 
are up to it, because before long you are 
going to have an awful lot on your hands. I 
don’t know where the government will get 
the money necessary to have them looked 
after. Poor people today do not have enough 
money to go to the doctor, because here we 
do not bring back the dead; only Our Lord 
could do that, not us; anyone who has a heart 
must think about that, and I think everyone 
has a heart. It is up to people to become 
concerned and to see the other side of the 
coin, and try to find a way to agree before it 
is too late. Before I go home, I should like to 
be told where a report on poverty should be 
sent. 


The Deputy Chairman: Madam, let me first 
congratulate you on the work you are doing 
for the poor. I think you are an example of 
what has been missing in the poverty field. I 
was saying just now that there were just 
some leaders, that the poor were forming 
groups, that they did not have a say; the 
poor, certainly in this society, the poorer 
classes—we should not use the word ‘poor”, 
it should not exist, for one thing—it is people 
like you who are going to make the public 
aware that poverty still exists. 


Now, to answer your question; I can assure 
you that if you prepare a brief, it will be 
accepted. Mail it to us, someone will take 
your name and address. I hope you will be | 
sending it to us in the next thirty days. Does | 
that suit you? 


Mrs. Basque: Thirty days is a little short 
notice; at the moment, a brief on welfare is 
being prepared here for the province. 


The Deputy Chairman: Would two months 
be alright, Madam? 


Mrs. Basque: Perhaps in two months. ; 


The Deputy Chairman: We would like to 
finish our work; we would like to get it over, 
because we are going to have to make our. 
recommendations to the government. We need 
help in order to submit them. You will be 
helping us with your report, with the same 
encouragement and the same force, because | 
we are convinced that poverty exists, we 
have come and seen it everywhere. There is” 
poverty in Tracadie, and we know there is 


| 
t 


| 
| 
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elsewhere, in Gloucester, St-Basile, Madawas- 
ka and everywhere. We are aware of it. We 
are not presenting an argument. 


Mrs. Basque: Good, I hope not. 


The Deputy Chairman: We are doing you a 
favour, we are responding to your request, 
and we are proud to do so. I would ask you to 
prepare a report over the next sixty days; it 
would facilitate our work. 


Mrs. Basque: As for me, I have a horror of 
talking with people just to hear ourselves talk; 
I like things to go further; I like it to come 
from the heart and not from the lips. Too 
often I have heard “Yes, yes” one day and 
“No, no” the next. I want to see something 
concrete coming out of this, some results, so 
that the poor can live instead of merely exist- 
ing. I hope that with all the activity in the 
area of poverty, we shall not have just empty 
words; I hope things are going to move, 
because we have a white paper and a Senate 
committee on poverty. If you want to do some 
good, it is possible to do so, but it should not 
come too late, because we are at the end of 
our tether. 


Mr. Landry: Just a suggestion that may 
facilitate the work of Mrs. Basque and the 
committee from the Gloucester area. You 


know that Gloucester county receives more 


welfare than any other county in New Bruns- 
wick, and you also know that although three 
or four senators came down to Gloucester, the 
Senate Committee on Poverty nevertheless 
did not sit in Gloucester county, nor in Lower 
Gloucester; this is something I cannot under- 


_ stand; in a way; the committees, or rather the 


whole underprivileged class, because here the 


_ poor who are on welfare includes the workers 


as a group, and they cannot find employment. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Landry. Was it 


_ you who submitted the brief to the senators? 


Mr. Landry: Yes. 


The Deputy Chairman: Your brief was well 
received, it is on file; as for all the recom- 


'mendations you made, we shall see. We did 


not refuse to hear you. I understand your 
point of view. Let us recognize that we had to 
split up; it would otherwise be impossible to 
go into every parish across Canada. We would 


_ never be finished. In the interests of the poor, 
we want to get it finished and start making 


recommendations. We have gathered ample 
information on all sides. We are now ready to 
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make recommendations, and you might say 
they will be very strong ones too. 


Mr. Landry: It was just a recommendation I 
made, in view of the fact that you were inter- 
ested in what Mrs. Basque was able to say to 
you. Nevertheless, you did not go into the 
poorest county in New Brunswick, and I 
cannot understand that. Thank you. 


The Parish Priest of Tracadie: I am the 
parish priest from Tracadie; I dressed like a 
poor person this morning to come with the 
poor, and I have two things to say. First, a 
question Senator Hastings put to Father Thé- 
riault, about what “charging the batteries” 
meant. And how is it that the batteries dis- 
charged? I think we understand. 


[Text] 


I think we understood what Senator Hast- 
ings and Father Thériault meant. We charge 
our batteries and one day we blow up. 


Senator Hastings: We explode. 


[Translation] 


The Tracadie Parish Priest: Senator Four- 
nier, you said just now, at the start of the 
meeting—and very rightly, in my opinion: 
“We senators and people like us are perhaps 
afraid to face up to the poverty situation. 
There are many among us who are afraid, 
they want to face up to it and work at it; 
they experience the problem in their own 
lives. When you say that the poor are the 
experts on poverty, you silence them. In a 
sense they are experts. We always talk of the 
theoretical point of view and the practical 
point of view; we discuss the theory of pover- 
ty, but the poor experience it.” I think I 
should congratulate the group for having 
been prepared to extend the meeting briefly 
and hear the poor people’s views, and on 
their behalf, I thank you for having done so. 
Thank you. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, Father. 
A Witness: Excuse me, Senator... 
The Deputy Chairman: Yes? 


A Witness: As a member of the welfare 
council, I should like to put a question to you, 
and to the government. It is a question I also 
ask myself. 


The Deputy Chairman: Poverty cannot be 
cured today; we cannot even answer your 
questions. Our purpose is to hear from you, 
and to accept briefs. 
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A Witness: I do not want you to answer, 
because I know -you are quite capable of solv- 
ing the problem of poverty, and I cannot 
solve it. The question I ask myself is the 
following: I get paid to do the same work as 
you are doing across Canada, and I know a 
fair number of people in the government in 
Ottawa who may be paid the same as you for 
doing the work you do, and I should like you 
to continue your work until your mandate 
expires, but I ‘should like the government 
authorities to be asked how many committees 
on poverty there are in Canada at this time, 
dealing with the same problems and costing 
the government exorbitant amounts. How is it 
that there is a Senate committee on poverty, 
and a national welfare council. These are the 
questions I asked myself, and I put them to 
you; I should like to put them to you in the 
presence of the poor people here, the ones 
they call “poor”, here. Because this is a 
debate that has to take place probably behind 
the scenes among government people, and 
they must know about it here. 


Another thing—TI should like the report the 
gentleman submitted this morning to be 
accepted; it was announced only yesterday 
that the Senate Committee would be sitting 
today; the people did not know, the newspa- 
pers did a poor job of informing them, and I 
should like this report to be accepted. 


The Deputy Chairman: Very well. 


Mr. Guy Savoie: I know the report is rather 
long, and it would take too long to read it 
here; we had no intention of reading it all. 
But there were some very important details 
to bring out. But now, after the initial misun- 
derstanding which did nevertheless allow us 
to have some participation by the people, I 
shall refrain from reading it, but I should like 
anyway to give you some idea of how the 
report was drawn up. It was finished in June 
1968, and was done by the people themselves, 
not by experts, and it may not have the 
scientific approach we would like it to 
have... 


The Deputy Chairman: They were people 
from the Bathurst and Restigouche areas, 
that’s fine, go-on. 


-. Mr. Savoie: The report was made in what 
was regarded as a pilot area. I would say that 
someone visited one family in ten getting 
answers to a fairly long questionnaire on 
local economic and social conditions. I should 
like now to express my sincere thanks to the 
gentleman over here, Mr. Hastings, for having 
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allowed the local poor people to be heard, and 
I would also thank the whole group for 
accepting the submission of this report, which 
was drawn up by the people themselves. 


The Deputy Chairman: Perhaps I could 
enlighten the meeting a little; the reason I 
refused the report is that the same situation 
had occurred in three other places: someone 
came forward at the last moment to submit a 
report that was absolutely worthless. First, in 
any report, there are two parts: the critical 
part and the constructive part. You start by 
criticizing, and then you have to come up 
with some constructive suggestions, otherwise 
the whole thing is worthless. In three differ- 
ent places in this country, we were presented 
with conditions that I myself accepted; I said, 
“We’ll look into it”. Briefs have been submit- 
ted that were worthless, and when their 
authors had finished, they walked out as one 
man; they did not even want to have a 
discussion. I did not want any repetition of 
that, because so far we have had excellent 
understanding; the reason is that I saw the 
report, and I saw the date, and I became a 
little fearful. I thought it was perhaps an 
organization that had come to bombard us 
with their report, so to speak, to land a few 
quick blows and then leave saying “Do what 
you like, we are leaving, we don’t want to see 
you, we are bored with you”. We have had 
that said to us—‘“‘We are bored with you, we 
don’t want to talk to you, we are sick of you.” 


Mr. Savoie: I am glad to hear you admit 
that you were fearful, that you were afraid, 
because the poor people have been afraid for 
years, afraid even to express themselves, for 
reasons that Mrs. Basque described just now. 
I think it is high time you politicians began to 
have a little fear, perhaps something good 
will come of it. 


The Deputy Chairman: I should like to 
make a final remark, to the effect that having 
all these people coming here this morning to 
give their views, Mrs. Basque and the gentle- 
man who came, is something that did not 
happen before, because the poor stayed at the 
back of the room, as Mrs. Basque said—‘Be 
quiet, don’t say anything, I’ll say it for you”. 
That happened all too often over the last 


twenty or twenty-five years. Today the poor 


people are standing up and saying their piece; 


they know what it is-to live as they do. This | 


did not happen in the past, and it is another 
great step forward. I am proud to see that 
these people are moving ahead. We haven’t 
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cured all the problems—far from it. We do 
not expect to cure them today. This is a 
broad program, but if people can be made 
aware that poverty exists, and if we can get 
them to tell each other, the senators who are 
not on the Committee, then the M.P.’s, then 
the ministers, and to visit the regions and see 
that poverty exists in some places side-by- 
side with affluence; but it is not an easy task 
to arrange it, it takes a lot of organizing. 
When the poor can express themselves, I am 
proud, and I admit that we save both time 
and effort. 


A Witness: Have you made any contact 
with the rich? 


The Deputy Chairman: No, and I would say 
in answer to your question that this Senate 
Committee is the senatorial wing of the poor. 
Almost all the senators—I for one have 
worked with pick and shovel, I have done all 
sorts of work. And when I went to school, 
there was no bus. I used to walk five miles. I 
took my lunch with me, and I hid because I 
was afraid that the other children would see 
what I was eating—“plugs”. Many of us have 
lived in poverty. Senator Croll, Chairman of 
the Committee, was born poor, an immigrant; 
he worked very hard and made a success of 
his life, he became a lawyer, a professional 
man. I did not have that good fortune. Sena- 
tor Quart comes from a poor family. Senator 
Eudes of Montreal comes from a poor family 
as well. Senator Hastings comes from a poor 
family in Alberta. So we are all poor people. 
There are no millionaires among us—not one. 
You can take my word for it, because the 
millionaires in the Senate, like those else- 
where, would not be ready to give up their 
_ vacations as we are now. And don’t think that 
the travelling does not involve us in any per- 
sonal expense. It brings us a great deal of 
expense we have to meet ourselves. We give 
up our vacations, travel at night so as to be 
on the spot in the morning, and our little 
group pays its own way as we try to solve the 
problem. We see what some of our colleagues 
do not see. 


A Witness: That’s what I wanted to know; 
apart from that, I am unable to address you, I 
cannot sign my name. 


The Deputy Chairman: That’s all right, 
Madam. 


A Witness: I can tell you that I have had 
problems. I have been without heat, because I 
draw just $115 a month from the army; I have 
had no other help. I think I now owe $125 for 
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oil; I have owed it for a year, and I cannot 
pay it. Winter is coming, and I am still in the 
same position. If we could have our Veteran’s 
minister here once a month, during the fall, 
perhaps we could get things done, but he 
came there to the atom thing and we lost 
sight of him. I called him when I got home, 
and he disappeared, the minister disappeared. 


Mr. Ernest Thibault: I have a host of prob- 
lems with housing. Mr. Thériault spoke of it 
just now. My problem is that I sold my house 
to the nuns. I thought it was a good move 
because I wanted to go and live in St-Albert; 
I like it. In St-Albert, all the land is taken. I 
am unable to build, it is impossible. I saw 
some mobile homes in St-Albert. I did not 
know what to do with those things. I work, 
and I don’t have time to seek advice. I am not 
often at meetings like this, I don’t have the 
time. I do casual work. 


I tried to find a house here in Campbellton; 
I found one for $3,500 belonging to Mr. George 
Mann. It was not fit to sleep in; it was not fit 
to accommodate my family. In the same place 
there were people who were really poor. I 
wanted to buy the house for $3,500, because I 
do some construction work myself. I sold our 
house to the nuns. Sister Green is here, and 
she knows that I paid for everything in con- 
nection with the building, and I don’t owe the 
city of Campbellton a cent for taxes, water 
or light. 


I have been without wages for two weeks, 
and I cannot support my family. Two of us 
work; my wife works a bit. We have seven 
children, but between us we have always kept 
off welfare; I don’t know how. What I want to 
bring out is that my wife and I worked day 
and night to get what we have. We were 
forced to sell. 


I had no money. We worked. That affair 
cost us $15,000. Finally, we worked with that; 
the interest charges and the banks meant that 
I still had to sell my house. 


Anyway, to cut it short, I bought a mobile 
home. I paid cash for it, and I have proof in 
my wallet here, if you want to see it, that I 
paid cash. When I had paid for it, I didn’t 
have a cent. I had it moved to St-Albert. The 
police here in St-Albert, they needed money; 
when they go by they call it Little Montreal, 
because they sent for some of us. They do not 
know St-Albert, they call it Little Montreal. 
But what does this all mean? I iost two 
weeks’ work over the trailer. All the council- 
lors in all the districts around here, they like 
to make me wait and then say: “I’ll call you 
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around noon’. Then they call around noon 
and say: “I’ll call you around five’. I’m still 
waiting for the call. They lost me a whole day 
like that, waiting for an answer. Do you think 
it is warm in a house, even a $15,000 one, 
without a fire? A good stove, a bathroom, I 
cannot put my children there. 


The Deputy Chairman: Is the electricity in? 


A Witness: The electricity is in at our 
home. I don’t want them to give it to me, 
I want to pay for it. I rented my land from 
Mr. Robert Perron; I have the receipt in my 
pocket, it is paid for for a year, water sup- 
plied. I have been waiting for a week for 
the electricity. I went to the City of Camp- 
bellton to ask permission to bring water in 
there. The water man, Paul Doucet, came 
to see me, and I could see he had come about 
the Trans-Canada. There are men who are 
profiting on bringing in electricity; then he 
went a little further on in his car. Then he 
sees that the trailer is nearby, and there is 
no water and no sewer. There are no sewers 
in St-Albert; why couldn’t I live in St-Albert, 
like anyone else there, until I find a place? 


I said that I am in city accommodation 
here; I can get by on my own. I said I did 
not want to build a house, I knew it was 
impossible to build here. I moved the trailer, 
and now I am stuck; I cannot get electricity, 
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it’s impossible. I go to see one of them, and 
he says to go and see another. The other one 
is not there, then I go back to one and he 
says go and see another. I am very discour- 
aged. I can work. We both work. We do our 
best. We can work. We are capable of work. 
Last winter I was at school. The sisters bought 
my house, because I was about to be thrown 
out. I could not pay, I was lucky to have them. 
What could I do? Are there any councillors in 
here who are informed about that? There is 
not one; I don’t see one. The mayor is here. 


The Deputy Chairman: It is not easy for us, 
the members of the Committee, to answer your 
question. 


A Witness: I have just one question to ask 
you. I am on welfare; when I asked for 
help, they sent a cheque for the two of us, 
my wife and me. I drew $125 a month. 
Another poor woman next door has four 
children, and with heating she draws just 
$102 a month. What sort of gimmick is that? 


The Deputy Chairman: I cannot answer. I 
would say it is unjust. There is no reason, 
and the person to give you a reply, and solve 
your problem—it is not up to us. We cannot 
answer you. 


The meeting is adjourned. We thank you. 


Brief to be Presented to The Senate Com- 
mittee on Poverty, September 3, 1970 at 
9:00 a.m. Campbellton Centennial Library 

Committee Members: Councillor R. G. Daw- 
son, Chairman; Mayor W. T. McRae; Coun- 
cillor J. R. Roussy; Councillor J. M. Har- 
quail; Councillor R. Boulay; Rev. Father 
Ouellet; Rev. V. A. Smith; Rev. Father 
Pelletier; Captain Mackenzie; Dr. J. H. M. 
Rice; Dr. William MacPherson; Mrs Thé- 
rése Aubin, V.O.N.; Sister M. Green, Wel- 
fare; Mr. Hector Arseneau, Manager 
N.B.H.C. 


Gentlemen of the Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty: 


It is indeed a pleasure to present on behalf 
of the city of Campbellton these remarks on 
this most important subject. It is even more 
important that the views of our citizens be 
expressed at this particular time. You, no 
doubt, are aware that our provincial govern- 
ment has embarked on a similar excursion to 
hear the views of the people of this province 
on a widened subject they term as “social 
development”. 


Our council has taken the occasions of the 
visit of your committee and the recent visit of 
the provincial task force on social develop- 
ment as a most important opportunity to 
express the opinions of our citizens. 


We have formed a special committee of 
‘members of council, members of the clergy, 
“medical profession, public health and people 
‘dealing with the problems of social welfare. 
In committee meetings, as well as recent 
public meetings, many areas have been 
explored. This brief will present a condensed 
_version of the opinions expressed. 


I will quote from the White paper of social 
development, tabled in the New Brunswick 
Legislative Assembly March 31, 1970, as fol- 
lows: ‘We believe the family to be the funda- 
‘mental unit in society. Steps must be taken to 
help preserve the family in its adjustment to 
modern urban life’. 


We believe this statement to be most 
‘important and choose to examine the differ- 
ent problems of family living, particularly for 
those people below the poverty level. 


I am sure you have had the occasion to 
visit many homes in the St. Albert district 
during your tour yesterday. We do not want 
to dwell on the conditions of these families to 
any great extent, as one look is worth a thou- 
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sand words. We do, however, want to take the 
Maltais family, which I hope you met, and 
consider their plight. 


If we could start today to do the necessary 
things to improve this family’s conditions, the 
first and most obvious need would be ade- 
quate housing. You may have noticed that 
this family of ten lives in a two storey run- 
down building. The parents sleep downstairs 
on a sofa and five children sleep on one filthy 
double mattress, with a hole in the middle I 
must report, and the other three on a single 
mattress in the upstairs. Toilet facilities con- 
sist of a red plastic pail which, when filled, is 
dumped out the upstairs window. 


We believe that the answer to this problem 
is low cost housing. Low income housing has 
been clearly demonstrated as a_ successful 
approach in our city. The city of Campbellton, 
along with participation from the New Bruns- 
wick housing corporation and Central Mort- 
gage & Housing Corporation, undertook a 
land assembly project in the Andersonville 
area which you visited. The old houses were 
demolished and the people relocated. A large 
portion moved to the 104 low cost units, 
which you as well visited yesterday. Of the 26 
families moved, 16 adjusted excellently. In 4 
families, one of the parents was an alcoholic, 
but their children appreciated the new home. 
One of these families is improved. In one 
family there was no change. Three are 
improving. One family has been evicted and 
another should be. We can only conclude that 
the overall result is most encouraging. The 
comments from the people who have adjusted 
properly are such as to make anyone respon- 
sible for the project very proud. We believe 
that the attitude of the provincial government 
and the federal government in their determi- 
nation, through cooperation of municipal gov- 
ernments, to provide low cost housing is one 
which has to be commended. 


We feel most strongly that the same 
approach must be used in St. Albert. The 
properties must be purchased and levelled 
and the families relocated. The new low cost 
housing must consider the plight of the larger 
families such as the Maltais’ to make it possi- 
ble to house themselves. Central Mortgage & 
Housing Corporation, as well as New Bruns- 
wick Housing Corporation should consider 
families who cannot be offered public hous- 
ing. Bigger units must be provided at reason- 
able rents. The St. Albert District has 119 
buildings that must be demolished. 134 fami- 
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lies must be rehoused and 16 of these do not 
qualify under the present standard of two 
people per bedroom. 


Should it therefore become possible for the 
Maltais family to obtain resonable housing 
with proper services. The next important 
need is an adequate income. Mr. Maltais is a 
seasonal employee of the city of Campbellton 
and usually obtains six to eight months work 
per year. He pays $30.00 per month rent. At 
the time of our last visit, he had only seven 
plates to feed his family. We believe that 
family allowances should be restructured for 
those living in poverty. The scale of payments 
to a foster parent in Ontario is $60 to $75 per 
month per child. Should not a natural parent 
be entitled to at least $50 per child? 77 per 
cent of the wage earners in St. Albert earn 
less than $3,000. Per annum. Only 9 per cent 
earn over $4,000. If increased allowances are 
combined with changes in the income tax act 
designed to remove the benefit from those 
that do not need it, the overall cost would not 
be great. Mr. Maltais should not be penalized 
for working. It seems that present policy dis- 
courages able bodied recipients from working 
because of loss of welfare, or unemployment 
benefits. We strongly recommend that all 
physically and mentally able recipients should 
work and a comprehensive program devel- 
oped, tying in all levels of government to 
provide for useful employment such as 
beautification, tourism, fighting pollution pro- 
jects, which would make a recipient feel he 
was contributing to the general well being of 
all Canadians. We feel worthwhile projects as 
mentioned would contribute to the recipient’s 
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opportunity of keeping his dignity and main- 
taining his pride. His income, coupled with 
increased family allowances, should provide 
an adequate standard of living. 


A survey of people living in the 104 low 
cost units in Campbellton shows that the 
lower the income, the more the families are 
subject to family breakups. (See attached 
form “A”). We feel that the family allowance 
inerease to those in need is a must to preserve 
the family unit in Canada. 


The poverty children are the ones who 
really suffer. We now have the Maltais family 
housed and provided with at least enough 
income to survive. Education becomes of 
prime importance. Our provincial govern- 
ment, under the program of equal opportuni- 
ty, is doing its utmost to provide for the edu- 
cation of the child, as well as the retraining 
of skills for adults. Who educates the family 
to live in these new houses? How to use the 
toilet facilities? How to budget the new 
income provided? This, we believe, is the big- 
gest downfall of all levels of government. 
Trained Family Counsellors should be provid- 
ed for the guidance of these families. Family 
counsellors would advise the family on: 


(A) Budgeting, including recognition of 
what is non-essential and what is 
essential. 


(B) Job opportunities and retraining. 


(C) General everyday problems that seem 
simple to people of higher income. 


FORM “A” 
% of 
Families 
% of *% of relocated 
Families Families from 
Average % of Receiving % of Classed as substandard 
Monthly Family Families social Total Multi- Accom- 
Income Size Intact assistance Families problem modation 
% % % % % 
0—150 6.5 45 72.7 7.7 54.5 72.7: 
150—300 5.3 80.8 9.5 3.9 11.9 54.7 
300—450 5.3 93 0 0 8.6 41.3 
450—600 7.0 100 0 0 0 50 


*Multi-Problem—Families with a record of Marital Discord, Delinquency 


and Unemployment. 


| 


» accident. 


} 
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This aspect of relieving the Maltais plight 
is most important. It seems that once a person 
is in need, everything to upgrade himself is 
very difficult. For example, a family at pover- 
ty level recently had the unfortunate experi- 
ence of losing their son, due to an automobile 
The father had co-signed at a 
finance company and there remained a bal- 


ance of $83.00. This family was just existing 
and, while they were honest, their income 


was small. On top of funeral expenses, they 


| were afraid they would be responsible for the 
, balance of the account at the finance compa- 


/ny. They took a cab into the city and were 
| advised that the balance would be covered by 
life insurance and all they had to do was 
| have three copies of the proof of death com- 
| pleted by the doctor. The doctor in question 
lived in another area so they took a cab to 
that area where they were advised that there 
was a fee of $9.00 to fill out these three 
forms. At this time, after paying the cab, they 
did not have the funds to get the forms com- 
pleted. A family counsellor, in this case, 
,could have advised these people. 


We believe that the government should 
make available to people of the poverty level, 
through their family counsellors, low interest 
loans for essential items and services. Mr. 
Maltais, for example, may require a washer 
in his new home. His counsellor would sit 
down with him, set up his budget and acquire 
the funds through the bank at low interest 
‘rates and government guaranteed. It may sur- 
prise you to know that, while the Campbellton 

area has been designated a special area under 
different federal programs, it has had a used 
car market higher than any other in this 
‘province for over ten years. This is only men- 
‘tioned to show that, should Mr. Maltais 
require transportation to his job, he would 
pay high prices for his car as well as 
increased interest rates of close to 20 per cent 
at small loan companies. This again points out 
the need for family counsellors. 


Who would be a family counsellor? Where 
would the trained personnel to accommodate 
all the people in need be obtained? We sug- 
gest that a government sponsored program be 
initiated whereby special training be given 
‘people who qualify and the only stipulation 
be that the person work in a poverty area for 
a period of time after graduation. 
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You may have noticed that one of the Mal- 
tais children did not react to sound. This is a 
result of treatment not being given at the 
earlier stages of this child’s condition. We feel 
that improved medical services in the homes 
through medical teams of a doctor, nutrition- 
ist, physiotherapist, etc, is an absolute 
necessity. 


Industrial promotion is a must for the over- 
all development of people at the poverty 
level. We have, in this area, a trade school 
which will open in the fall. Once these people 
are trained, where will they work? 


We feel that the incentives presently pro- 
vided under the department of regional eco- 
nomic expansion, along with local initiative, 
can attract industry to our aree. We do feel, 
however, that one aspect of industrial promo- 
tion requires mention at this time. 


Once a community or region has an indus- 
trial development board, which is active such 
as the North Shore Industrial Development 
Commission in our area, the federal govern- 
ment should contribute to the salary of a full 
time industrial promotion officer. When you 
compete for industry, you are competing with 
every community in North America and 
volunteer or part time people cannot fulfill 
this task. Another aspect of industrial promo- 
tion is low cost transportation. In order for us 
to compete, it is imperative that the federal 
government continue to adopt measures that 
will insure realistic transportation costs. 


We have tried, by using the Maltais family 
as an example, to point out the necessary 
action to improve the plight of the poverty 
stricken in our area. Multiply this one exam- 
ple by a hundred or a thousand, and we are 
aware of the tremendous task you have 
before you. We cannot, however, be anything 
but upset and disturbed when we hear of the 
tremendous amounts of money being alloted 
by our federal government in aid and grants 
to other countries. We do not deny that there 
is a need, but we feel the tremendous need 
here in our area and hope we’ve made an 
impression on your committee of this great 
need and that our suggestions and recommen- 
dations will bring about the necessary 
changes. 
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In summary, we feel that the areas of con- 
cern to provide for the increased standard of 
living for those at poverty level are: 


(1) Adequate housing. 


(2) Provision of income through increased 
family allowances to those at poverty 
level. 


(3) Education, both child and adult. 
(4) Family counselling. 


(5) Low interest loans, guaranteed by fed- 
eral government. 


(6) Improved home medical services. 


(7) Industrial promotion. 


Poverty 
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The poor...rich or not! 


A brief to the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty. Rev. Fr. A. Enoil Thériault, St-Jean- 
Baptist, Restigouche County, N.B. 

September 3, 1970. 


Foreword 


I could have submitted a brief on housing, 
or on the shortages of goods and services 
experienced by those with low incomes, and 
ended by recommending negative taxation or 
a guaranteed income. Everyone agrees on this 
subject. The main barrier to it’s implementa- 
tion is the how. 


I could also have submitted a brief on wel- 
fare, but in that case, I would have had to 
mention the Canadian companies that are on 
welfare. One talks of companies receiving 
“incentives”, but poor people are said to be 
“on welfare”; as you can see, there is consid- 
erable confusion. 


I chose rather to express my views on the 
poor, either rich or destitute. 


Introduction 


1. Poverty is a fashionable subject these 
days. The “war on poverty” slogan rings 
through the land. In 1968 and 1969, the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada included chapters 
on the subject in its fifth and again in its 
sixth Annual Review. 


2. Poverty has become an economic issue, 
and thus a matter of dollars. 


8. I shall draw your attention to the fact 
that poverty and the poor do not equate. 


4. We shall see that poverty is reckoned in 


_ millions of dollars, while the poor is physical- 


ly, morally and spiritually handicapped. 


5. Secondly, I shall point to a few solutions. 
In conclusion, I shall indicate a path for 
future research. 


Poverty and its Causes 


_ A—What poverty is. 


6. Poverty is a by-product of affluence. 
7. If the present abundance of goods and 


| services did not exist, there would be no pov- 


‘erty. If there were no English Canadians, 
there would be no French problem in Canada. 
If there were no whites, there would be no 


_ black problem. 


= 8. People are so absorbed in the purchasing 
‘of consumer goods, there is nothing left and 


no time to spare for taking care of the 
environment. 


9. In the nineteenth century, technology 
rendered the production of all these goods pos- 
sible. To meet the demands of technology, 
however, we have had to build a technologi- 
cal—and hence mechanical—culture. 


10. Machines are very demanding, and do 
not think. They want to produce. We live in a 
production-oriented society. 


11. All the “developed” countries have 
organized their educational systems to pro- 
duce machine-like men and women. 


12. The more we have less people who 
think, the more specialized and mechanical 
we become, the more “developed” we shall 
be. This is still the criteria of success today. 


13. Our national objective, like that of any 
“developed” country, is to produce; the proof 
of this is the fact that we still measure a 
country’s health by its GNP, its Gross Nation- 
al Product, capitalized like the Almighty. 


14. No man can produce as economically as 
a machine; gradually, people are being elimi- 
nated from industry, people being scrapped 
just as materials are scrapped. 


15. The earth has become a human dump. 


16. He who pollutes the environment will 
have to pay the cost of cleaning it up. You 
don’t ask the fish to clean up the polluted 
river he lives in! Don’t ask the poor to clean 
somebody else’s mess. 


17. Because of technology, it is one hundred 
years since we have been able to use more 
than three of our five senses: sight, hearing 
and smell. 


18. You will note that these are inputs. 
These three senses are reception mechanisms. 
Let us listen to the radio or the television. Let 
us read the papers, and go and see films. Let 
us smell food cooking at Steinberg’s or the 
Dominion store. 


19. The right to speak and touch is denied 
us. The result is that we are handicapped; 
that’s what being poor means! 


20. We are always on the receiving end. 
Out batteries are charged and recharged. It’s 
an explosive situation. What is charged must 
some day discharge—or explode. 


21. The underlying reason for the great 
concern for the poor we find today is not our 
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lack of consumer goods, but rather our explo- 
siveness—our violence. 


22. The only way of preserving this hand- 
icap indefinitely, of preventing people from 
speaking and enjoying personal. contact, is 
centralization. 


23. The farther we are from where deci- 
sions are made, the less involved we become. 
We never meet face-to-face with someone 
who is responsible for what goes on. A 
responsible man is the one who has the 
answer. 


24. We are never able to contact and speak 
to the minority of well-meaning people who 
“program” us and make the decisions for us. 


25. Centralization makes police states. 
When you program people, you have to watch 
them to make sure they stay programmed. 


26: Yet men are made for dialogue, give 
and take, personal contact, neighbourliness, 
human relations and responsibility. 


27. Men cannot be broken down into com- 
ponents, like machines. They need total 
involvement. 


28. Centralization effectively prevents total 
involvement, or at least weakens it. Every- 
where you hear: Don’t talk, and above all, 
don’t touch. This is what makes a man poor. 


29. A poor is not so much a man who has a 
greater or lesser amount of wealth as a man 
who is handicapped by being prevented from 
using all his senses. 


30. He who never listens is poor. He who 
always listens is equally poor! He who never 
speaks is poor. He who always speaks is 
equally poor! He who never decides anything 
is poor. He who decides everything is equally 
poor! He who never has any contact is poor. 
He who always has contacts is equally poor! 
He who has no material goods is poor. He 
who has all the material goods is equally 
poor! 


31. The development of exchanges in all 
fields and at every level can just as easily be 
a servitude and a constraint as it can be a 
liberating influence and an opportunity for 
dialogue. 


B—Remedies for Poverty 
(a) Equipping with ‘outputs’ those who have 
none! 

32. Don’t give me a radio, give me a radio 
station! 


Don’t give me a television set, give a 
television station! 
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Don’t give me a newspaper, give me a 
printing press! 


Don’t give me a record-player, give me a 
musical instrument! 


Don’t tell me what to do—let me tell you 
what to do! 


33. The true, inevitable and desirable 
human evolution is towards a democratic 
socialization of all communal activities in all 
areas: 


political, economic, social and cultural. 


(bo) Regional government on a human scale— 
decentralization. 


34. The democratic socialization of struc- 
tures, institutions and services means: 
—active participation;—decentralization 
of responsiblity; —a grappling with the 
real problems of life; —an awareness of 
problems at the grass-roots level, where 
the people are, and on a personal basis. 


35. Every man should be aware that we 
must adopt a dual approach: 


—a trend towards personalization, in 
which each individual progresses towards 
the development of his full potential; 
the use of all five senses—input—output; 
—a trend towards greater sociability and 
thus a greater humanity. 


36. We must co-ordinate the two move- 
ments, so that the individual becomes a 
member of the community, masters commu- 
nal life and moves beyond it, and so that 
society is so ordered as to serve the individu- 
al and not enslave and impoverish him. 


37. One way of achieving this is regional — 


government on a human scale, based on prox- 


imity, personal contact and dialogue—a com- 
remembering | 


munity of responsible men, 
always that the man who is responsible is the 
one who has the answers. 


(c) Mechanism’ required 
1. Overall planning 


38. It is often said that the poor have not 
adapted to the changes that the 70’s have 
brought. 


39. Allow me to differ: industry and gov- 


ernment have failed to adapt to those 


changes. 


1Mechanism: A combination of organisations, 
instruments and men or women brought together 
to give a specific result. 
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40. Since Adam Smith and Keynes, we have 


had free enterprise and competition. What 


_ reasons 


was good for one time is not necessarily good 
for all time. This is where government and 
industry are failing today. 


41. We need integrated overall planning. 
and all we have are fragmented and special- 


| ized data. 


42. Industry should be the servant of the 


community. Competition prevents this; indus- 


try must produce what is competitive. 


43. Mechanism should be established for 
integrated overall economic and social plan- 
ning that is co-ordinated and _ offers 
alternatives. 


_2. Consultation at all levels 


44. Since IBM machines and data process- 
ing arrived, the only thing left to men that 
_machines cannot do is the making of choices. 


45. The alternatives supplied by the techno- 
crats should be presented to people so that 
they may choose. 


46. They will thus be able to express the 
reasons behind their lives and their cultural, 
spiritual and moral values. Through the alter- 
natives presented to them, they will have an 
opportunity at the same time to learn the 
that govern the lives of the 
technocrats. 


47. I recommend the establishment of inte- 
grated consultation mechanism at the local, 
/municipal, regional, provincial and federal 
levels, so that expert theorists may meet 
experts on practice. 


3. Implementation 


48. We are accustomed to separating the 
legislative from the executive. You know how 
much flexibility is needed in execution be- 
cause of the speed of change. 


49. I recommend that the technocrat who 
‘conceives a proposal and the legislator who 
enacts it as law should become the executors 
of their proposal. This will enable the techno- 
crats to become “drop-outs” from the 
‘bureaucracy, and the legislators to become 
“drop-outs” from the legislature. 


_ 50. The only way I know to keep in touch 
‘with reality is to be a drop-out. This applies 
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to teachers, students, doctors, engineers, 
members of Parliament and even senators. 


4. Evaluation 


51. Finally, evaluation mechanism will have 
to be set up to permit comparison of objec- 
tives pursued and progress achieved. 


52. The means at our disposal and those 
used with regard to constraints. 


53. The values or reasons of life, and our 
attitudes. 


C—Conclusion 


54. In conclusion, allow me to suggest a 
path for future research. 


55. John Kenneth Galbraith examines moti- 
vation theory in chapter XI of his book, The 
New Industrial State. He sees four kinds of 
motivation. 


56. 1. Negative motivation—the fear of 
punishment. 


57. 2. Pecuniary motivation—the reward. 


58. 3. “ “Humans, in contrast to machines, 
evaluate their own positions in relation to the 
value of others and come to accept others’ 
goals as their own.’...Following Professor 
Herbert Simon, this motivating influence may 
be called identification.” 


59. 4. “Finally, the individual may serve the 
organization not because he considers its 
goals superior to his own but because he 
hopes to make them accord more closely with 
his own... A name for it must be coined and 
I propose to call it adaptation.” 


60. I recommend the following research: 


61. Analysis of all governmental, public and 
private organizations in Canada to determine 
which of the four kinds of motivation is 
experienced by their members or employees. 


62. Only the last two kinds of motivation 
are human and lasting. The first two serve 
only to perpetuate the past. 


63. When this research is completed and the 
kinds of motivation have been identified, I 
believe we shall be ready to build our future 
and eliminate piecemeal remedies. 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, regional or otherwise, to 
define and elucidate the problem of poverty in Canada, and to recommend appropriate 
action to ensure the establishment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel, staff and 
technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, to 
examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 

That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence from day to 
day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during sittings and adjournments of 
the Senate, and to adjourn from place to place; 

That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session be referred to 
the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, Carter, 
Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, 
Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 

After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, but that it be 
amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and substituting therefor the following:— 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence from day 
to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to adjourn from place to place, and 
notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to sit during sittings and adjournments of the 

Senate.” 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator Croll, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, October 29, 


1969. 
“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable Senator 


Smith: 
That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax North) and 


MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee 
of the Senate appointed to investigate and report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 
That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from the list of 


Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday, September 3, 1970 
City Hall, Rimouski. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on Poverty met 
this day at 8.00 p.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche) in the Chair, 
Eudes, Hastings, Lefrancois, McGrand and Quart. (6) 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 

The following witnesses were heard: 
THE REGIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FOR LOWER ST. LAWRENCE 
REGION: 


Mr. Paul Gélinas; 

Mr. Jean Ménard; 

Mr. P. E. Bernier; 

Mr. André Bellavance; 

Mr. Viateur de Champlain. 


The brief presented by the Regional Chamber of Commerce for Lower St. Lawrence 
Region was ordered to be printed as Appendix “‘A” to these proceedings. 


At 9.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Friday, September 4, 1970, at 9.00 a.m. 
ATTEST: 


Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Rimouski, Quebec, September 3, 1970. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty met this 
day at 8.00 p.m. 


Senator Edgar E. Fournier (Deputy Chairman) in 
the Chair. 


The Deputy Chairman: I call the meeting to order. 
You will see that we have minor translation problems. 
We have the personnel and the equipment but we have 
not had time to get the necessary room for installing 
the machines; therefore, this evening we are going to 
try to get along as best we can. We are going to try and 
understand one another and dialogue fairly satisfac- 
torily. 


First I would like to tell the people of Rimouski 
how pleased and happy we are to be here tonight. This 
week we have just completed our work in New Bruns- 
wick. We are now on our way back home and we 
would not have wanted to return home any other way 
than through Rimouski. Rimouski is a place that is not 
foreign to many of us—certainly not to me, even 
though I do not come often. We are familiar with the 
Kindness and friendly atmosphere prevailing here in 
Rimouski. We are in a French-Canadian, a Quebec 
city, and we are pleased. We are also pleased to be 
able to express ourselves in our own language. In a 
number of communities across Canada we have not 
always had the services of a translator because that 
was not necessary; here, everyone agrees, it is neces- 
sary, and we are pleased to go along with this service. 


Our work consists not in righting poverty nor 
looking for it, but in finding solutions to the problem. 
That will not be easy. Our trips across Canada have 
sonvinced us of certain things. We have been able to 
tealize that the poor in general are grouped in various 
locations; the problems are the same everywhere in 
those groups, the complaints are the same, the de- 
nands are the same. 


Now, coming back to Rimouski, we have four briefs. 
(have read one of them and I shall have the oppor- 
unity to read the others this evening. It is the custom 
‘0 read briefs in advance. I think that I can assure you, 
ell you most sincerely, that we do not believe that we 
ire going to léarn of new sins in Rimouski. It is going 
0 be a review of the old ones. You will understand 
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that, after studying now close to one hundred and 
forty-five briefs in the past eighteen months, we have 
seen all kinds. But there is nothing to prevent the 
problem that affects certain milieux, whether in New 
Brunswick, in Quebec, in Manitoba or British Co- 
lumbia, problems that are nearly the same. 


We have asked the welfare people, the chambers of 
commerce, city councils, clubs, societies, all the 
groups involved with the poor to present briefs to us 
and they were all almost of the same type. We also 
asked groups of poor people to present briefs to us. 
There we encountered a few difficulties, because the 
poor usually get behind a leader, one who becomes 
their spokesman. Then the people are rather timid and 
let themselves be led by the spokesmen when they are 
asked questions during a meeting, and it is quite dif- 
ficult to dialogue openly. We have also noticed that 
when we visit them, away from public meetings, they 
are more expansive. Therefore, without further com- 
ment. I believe that you understand the aim of 
our Committee. I am somewhat repeating myself, but 
we do not offer immediate solutions to the problem. 
We are not out looking for poverty, but we are sincere- 
ly endeavouring to find solutions to the problem. 


We believe that it will take perhaps four months to 
finish our work. Maybe I am speaking somewhat in a 
vacuum, but from my experience I would say it will 
take perhaps four months before we have completely 
compiled the briefs, studied them and discussed them 
with various departments concerned before submitting 
our recommendations that we think will be accpetable 
to the government. 


We are convinced that there is duplication of services 
in a city. For example, you will find in a commu- 
nity of perhaps three thousand, some forty organiza- 
tions involved in helping the poor, and only a few of 
these organizations know one another. Everyone is 
working with good intentions, but no one knows what 
is being done across the street. So, we have found 
weaknesses, and so on. There will certainly be big 
changes to be made in welfare. We spend nearly $4 
billion in social services, and that is a lot of money, 
but in many cases it is not directed to the poor, to the 
person who needs it most. In other instances, much 
too much money falls into the hands of others who 
need it less. All these things we have realized, and we 
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are going to try to make recommendations that will be 
acceptable. 


Mr. Paul Gélinas, President of the Regional Chamber 
of Commerce of the Lower St. Lawrence, is here this 
evening. I would like to say to Mr. Gélinas that usually 
we do not require that the person presenting the brief 
should read it because we have already read it. We ask 
questions. We ask you to bring out the ideas in your 
brief, and I believe that you could give us a few ideas 
when we ask you questions about poverty in the area, 
unemployment, what the people do, the number of 
families, etc. It is also interesting to read a brief. We 
have dozens of the same type. The problems are 
almost the same everywhere—those in Riviére-du-Loup, 
Campbellton, Edmundston. It is about the same 
everywhere. 


Senator Lefrancois: We do not have the brief. 


The Deputy Chairman: No, we shall have it after the 
meeting. 


Mr. Paul Gélinas, Past President, Regional Chamber 
of Commerce of the Lower St. Lawrence: Mr. Chair- 
man, ladies, gentlemen, the Chamber of Commerce is 
honoured that you have kindly agreed to receive its 
humble opinion on certain problems which concern 
the area, but we are also somewhat dismayed this 
evening for having to make excuses to you as a result 
of circumstances beyond our control, since the 
meeting this evening was organized fairly quickly with 
the organizers. I see Mr. Leblanc here, and there are 
also others who have co-operated by being here this 
evening. Tomorrow I have to be absent. I was asked to 
present this brief report to you, this short point of 
view, this evening already. I apologize on my own 
behalf and also on that of our current president. I was 
introduced as the president of the regional Chamber, 
but I am the outgoing president. I have completed my 
term, but I was given this task since our president 
cannot be here tonight. 


The Regional Chamber of Commerce is not only for 
Rimouski, because we cover the territory from 
Causapscal to Ste-Flavien, in the Matapédia Valley, 
along the sea. This is the territory of our regional 
chamber. There are nine chambers of commerce 
grouped together into one regional chamber and we 
believe that this is a point of view, their point of view, 
that we want to give. It is not necessarily the point of 
view which may apply to the whole Gaspé, since we 
do not cover the Gaspé. Furthermore, I do believe that 
tomorrow other associations will come and present 
briefs covering that vaster area. Nevertheless, some of 
our comments apply equally well to the territory as a 
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whole and have been studied by the development 
office that we are endeavouring to develop. 


I must apologize for my English but I do not 
speak it very often. However, if some of the distin- 
guished members of the committee want to ask us 
questions, there are members of the Chamber of 
Commerce present who can answer in English or in 
French, 


Representing the Chamber of Commerce this even- — 
ing are Mr. André Bellavance, president of the local | 
chamber and a director of the regional chamber; Mr. 
PaulEmile Bernier, manager of the Laiterie Pasteur 
and a member of the Rimouski Chamber of Com 
merce, Mr. Reginald Breton, who deals with public | 
relations in Quebec; Mr. Paul Bégin director of our 
industrial development in the city, who is also member — 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Richard Filion, 
who has his own business; Mr. Jean Ménard, an 
engineer and director of the Rimouski Chamber of 
Commerce, and Miss Nicole Veillette, who is a mem 
ber of the Mont-Joli Chamber of Commerce. There | 
fore, there are two Chambers of Commerce repre 
sented here, | 


It is up to those who are responsible for people to 
make sure that they have a type of life suitable to 
them. Inequalities between mankind are not in them 
selves either tragic or dramatic. What is tragic are the 
inequalities in meeting the basic needs of man. How 
can one condone living in ease when in certain areas of | 
our country men are suffering from poverty? And 
those who live in misery are sometimes too easily 
resigned because poverty breeds poverty. But it is up | 
to man to change what is preventing actual progress in 
the individual and in society. We all live in a region, | 
here in lower Quebec, which is almost cut off from the 
major markets and the economic mainstreams. Our 
population is scattered over a vast area. The Gaspé is 
almost a province in itself. Despite everything, we have 
a rich physical and human potential which is not 
lacking in goodwill and which asks only to rise above 
under-development. Here, under-development does 
not mean resources but the production, processing and 
marketing of our products. 


I wish to add a final word to our report. It is” 
relatively easy to determine the wealth or poverty of a 
country or region. No one overlooks the fact that the | 
population of a country or a region is centred in large 
part on a primary sector. At a given moment there | 
may be an economic situation unfavourable to the’ 
population, and that is often synonymous with pover- 
ty. One of the main points of development in our 
region is that jobs are mainly in the primary sector, 
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that is, in the primary exploitation of raw materials, 
lumber, agriculture, fishing, mines, without there 
being any processing of these products and without 
‘there being any marketing in our region. We also know 
that the economic activities of the primary sector fall 
“mainly into the area of exploitation of raw materials. 
Furthermore, these activities in the primary sector 
often contribute to creating seasonal fluctuations in 
the demand for employment. The number of workers 
‘in the primary sector causes higher unemployment 
than elsewhere. This is why our region experiences 
periods of unemployment that in no way promote the 
economic well-being of the population. These seasonal 
‘fluctuations in the job demand therefore entail a high 
tate of unemployment for our region, which is ap- 
proximately 20 per cent compared to a provincial 
tate of about 9 per cent for this year. 


But this rather tragic factor is not the only one. 
Provincially there is twice the manpower in the 
secondary sector than in our region. Compared with 
the province, the manpower employed in the tertiary 
‘sector in our area is lower. You can see the figures in 
table 1 at the end of the report. Those are 1961 
figures but they served as a basis for the development 
bureau’s study and they are the latest figures that we 
can use as a basis. They have not changed too much. 


Right away we appear disadvantaged compared with 
the rest of the province. However, those are not the 
only difficulties. Needless to say that when a fairly 
large percentage of the population in a region cannot 
find employment, the situation worsens. The per- 
centage of unemployed in the region is two times 
higher than in the province as a whole. These 
unemployed reduce the possibilities for well-being of 
the working population because, despite a relatively 
‘low level of well-being, the employed have to subsidize 
that portion of the population. Furthermore, the area 
has, compared with the rest of the province, a fairly 
high rate of persons receiving allowances for the blind, 
the disabled and invalids. Table 11 of this report 
shows what the regional percentage is compared with 
the province. 


In addition to these facts, the rural population in the 
tegion is almost as large as the urban population and 
this creates problems with respect to lack of develop- 
ment. A rural population does not necessarily mean 
icultural population. The rural environment is the 
entre of primary activities where the pay is poor and 
where employment is rather unsteady. Therefore, we 
note here that about two-thirds of the rural popula- 
ion have incomes below $4,000 whereas only half the 
urban population is in this situation. 
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For the area as a whole, the result of all this is that a 
portion of the population and often not the smaller 
portion, emigrate to more prosperous regions. Busi- 
nesses have difficulty in getting their products on 
outside markets. For the majority of the local popula- 
tion the level of education is relatively low, and as a 
result it cannot find employment elsewhere than in 
the primary sector. 


As we have already pointed out, we certainly have 
the possibilities for wealth—an abundance of raw 
materials and human resources, but judging from the 
description we have just given, these possibilities have 
not been developed as they should have been. This is 
why we are inclined to believe that if in agriculture, 
which is a very important activity in our region, 
research and planning were undertaken, it might be 
possible to help adjust the various productions of 
foodstuffs to meet our domestic and export market 
potentials. 


This rather tragic economic situation and high rate 
of unemployment leads us to believe that a policy of 
industrial decentralization would be beneficial and 
that greater cooperation between the two levels of 
government would help a very large portion of the 
population in our region to rise above the poverty 
level. 


The local population is aware of these facts. What 
remains to be done, perhaps, is not to inform the 
population because often statistics are overwhelming 
because they are so intensive. The area would certainly 
experience a rise in the standard of living if the people 
actually participated in its progress. This is why we 
believe that this participation is extremely urgent, 
because as Robert Kennedy said: justice and the 
impression of participating in the life of the nation are 
prerequisites without which no material progress can 
be achieved. 


Distinguished members of the committee, this is our 
brief. We have tried to present a few ideas about 
industrialization, marketing, employment, and con- 
ditions which can create poverty in our environment. 
Perhaps other associations will speak to you more 
intensely about these matters in the briefs that will be 
submitted to you. 

I am prepared, with the other members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, to answer questions on the 
statistics. Perhaps we do not have all the statistics and 
some figures may have to be checked, but we are 
prepared to answer questions. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Gelinas, Are 
there other members of the Chamber of Commerce 
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who would like to add a word before we go on to 
questions? Are there any questions ready? I have a 
few. Senator McGrand, you have a question? 


Senator McGrand: Yes. You said that unemploy- 
ment in this area was about twenty percent as 
compared with nine percent for the province. Isn’t 
that what you said? 


Mr. Gélinas: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: Now, when you say “this area,” 
you are referring to Rimouski county and the counties 
on down? 


Mr. Gélinas: No. We have statistics for all the regions 
of the Lower St. Lawrence and we don’t have special 
statistics for Rimouski. Those statistics are for the 
Lower St. Lawrence part of the province. 


Mr. André Bellavance, Director, Lower St. Lawren- 
ce Regional Chamber of Commerce: [ am sorry. The 
right figure is 28 percent. 


Senator McGrand: Now, a lot of these people in 
these counties are self-employed. They farm and are 
self-employed part of the time. 


Mr. Gélinas: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: On the other hand, many of 
the people living here are not self-employed on the 
land; at least you would not class them as farmers. 
They are workers. 


Mr. Gélinas: We have a lot of farmers and we have 
a lot of people working in the woods, and they have 
only their residences in the rural area. The primary 
industries in the district, if we can call them that, 
are wood-working, farming, fishing and mining—we 
don’t really have mining around here. 


Senator McGrand: Well now, what percentage of 
the population—and I will say Rimouski County, 
would be what you could call ‘“‘self-employed” on 
the land as farmers? What percentage would be the 
men depending on the woods or working in the 
woods? What percentage would that be? 


Mx. Gélinas: I don’t have the exact number. 


Mr. Jean R. Ménard, Director, Lower St. Lawrence 
Regional Chamber of Commerce: Are you talking 
about in the County of Rimouski? 


Senator McGrand: Yes. 


Mr. Ménard: Well, half of the population lives in 
town here. They don’t live off the land. The people 
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living in the rural part of the county, a good percen- 
tage of these people live there but they come to 
Rimouski for work and another good percentage also 
works a lumbermen for the lumber and paper com- 
panies, 


If you want to have an exact figure on how many 
people or bread-winners or heads of families are 
working on the land, I will try and advance a guess. 


Mr, Gélinas: From the statistics of Hydro-Quebec, 
we have less than two thousand farmers around here, 


Senator McGrand: Now, you mentioned that you 
have an abundance of raw materials and I agree with 
you. You also have an abundance of human te- 
sources. Now, what would you feel would be a policy 
that would put this abundance of raw materials and 
human resources to work? 


Mr. Gélinas: That is a difficult question. The first 
thing that we recommend in our report is to have 
industry here to occupy those men, A lot of people 
of the South Shore of the St. Lawrence are working 
on the North Shore for all the contracts of Hydro 
Quebec or North Shore Paper and on the South 
Shore of the St. Lawrence, there is nothing here. 


Part of our material here is sent outside of the 
region to be worked outside. We cut the wood and it 
is transported outside the region to be worked at 
Quebec or Trois Riviere. That is very far from here 
and that is what we need—an industry here to occu- 
py our men and to transform our main production 
and after that, to be able to put this on the market 
in the province or in the country. 


Senator McGrand: How many heads of families in 
the city and the county of Rimouski are on welfare? 


Mr. Gelinas: I don’t know. 
Senator McGrand: Well, Rimouski has a popula 
tion of thirty thousand. What is the population of 


the city and the county? Would it be about forty- 
five thousand? 


Mr, Gélinas: Rimouski has about thirty thousand 
people and the county about sixty-four thousand, 


Senator McGrand: I will ask another question later 
on, 


Mr. Bellavance: On welfare, about fifteen hundred 
in the city, heads of families. 


Senator McGrand: In the city, 1,500? 
Mr. Bellavance: Yes, 


Senator McGrand: Well, have you any idea of how 
many would be in the county? 


Mr. Bellavance: About fifteen hundred heads of 
families in the county and about half of that in the 
city. I am sorry. Fifteen hundred in the county and 
half of that, about seven hundred and fifty in the 
city. 


Senator McGrand: I will ask another question later 
on. 


Mr. Bellavance: Just to add a few other things on 
this point. This might be a little more because we 
are closing some parishes in the Gaspe region and 
many of those people will move to Rimouski or 
Matane because the governments are giving them 
jgrants to move to those cities, and we just don’t 
know that they will do in Rimouski except live on 
welfare. Pointe Au Pere and the islands there—they 
are closing some places there. 


Senator McGrand: Moving the people out? 


Mr. Bellavance: Yes. They will be moving into 
Matane or Rimouski because they will have grants to 
move to Rimouski or Matane, 


Senator McGrand: I have one more question, and 
[ might as well ask it now. As we came through 
from the Matepedia Valley today—and this is not my 
first time through it, I was through it before, but 
one would get the impression that there was a fair 
degree of prosperity. You would get that impression 
as you go through it. The houses look good; the 
oarns look good and some of fields look good. 


| 
| 


_ These people I take it, are part of what we speak 
of as “the working poor.” They don’t earn too much 
Money but they work on their farms when they can 
ind they work in the woods but they are still below 
the average of what the Welfare Council considers an 
ncome to keep you above the poverty line. 


There are two things you can do. You can move 
hose people out of there or you can give them 
\ssistance to stay where they are. Now which do you 
refer? 


‘The Deputy Chairman: In the first place Senator 
McGrand, I think we should find out if they agree 
vith your statement. 


Senator Lefrancois: If the farmers come into 
<imouski, is Rimouski going to have to find work for 
hem? Not only will those who become unemployed 
have to be helped, so that they don’t become a burden 
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on Rimouski, but Rimouski itself will have to be 
prepared to receive these people without increasing 
the number of unemployed. 


Mr. Bellavance: You were talking about Pointe Au 
Pere. I was there yesterday myself and it is beautiful 
country and I think because it is beautiful, you might 
think everything is going well because if someone 
looks good, looks nice, you say he is in good health, 
and I think this is the case of the Matepedia Valley. 


Yesterday, I heard people talking about the prob- 
lems they have there, and they are planning to do 
what happened in Caveneau (sic) a few weeks ago. 


They are planning the same thing for next week 
because the situation has never been so worse for 
many years. I think one of the main reasons for this is 
the fact that when the federal government decided to 
bring some corrections to the economy, like stopping 
the inflation, they applied this throughout the country 
and for a place like the Matepedia Valley it is sad, and 
the big reason for the problems they have there— 
because there is a certain local economy going on by 
itself and this economy has been hurt by the policies 
of the federal government and the financies being 
much more difficult, they are in trouble and the big 
companies there have cut their production for next 
fall and I think they thought it was good—it was not 
and we are going to hear about this part of the 
country very soon. 


Senator McGrand: You said some of these people 
are being removed and they were given a subsidy of 
some sort to leave down there and they would come 
to a larger place such as Rimouski? 


Mr. Bellavance: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: And when they get here, they 
are going to end up on welfare? 


Mr. Bellavance: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: Now, which is better? Leave 
them where they are and pay them to stay there 
where they can earn a portion of their living or... 


Mr. Bellavance: First I would like to mention that 
the ones that are going to be moved are not from 
the Matepedia Valley. They live in the back of Matin 
there, and if you were going to those places you 
would say the best thing to do is to move out of 
there because there are very few people living there. 


There is no services; not even a nurse available, 
and some of the parishes are closed. Some of the 
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churches are closed—and so on, and it is impossible 
to live there. There is nothing to do there. The best 
thing to do it to move them out. Then I think you 
should help these people who are doing something in 
the City of Rimouski to promote the industry and 
last year we had a grant from the federal government 
for the development and we should have had the 
second grant in March of this year and we are still 
expecting it. 


I think in places like this you should forget the 
school books sometime, and I myself have the 
impression that Ottawa is a little far from some of 
these places and some of these people should come 
down and see by themselves and have a little move 
authority to decide differently from different places. 


Mr. Ménard: You asked if it would be much better 
to assist these people while living in their small 
villages. Well, there is much more than that. 


Senator McGrand: I am speaking of those people 
that I saw on the farms, small farms, earning a 
portion of their living. Not enough perhaps to give 
them that standard that we hope to have, but should 
you move those people out or should you give them 
a subsidy of some kind to stay where they are so 
they can have a little extra money in their pockets? 


Mr. Ménard: Well it is more than giving these 
people extra money. It is a question of maintaining 
homes in the winter time, maintaining schools and 
maintaining other facilities... 


Senator McGrand: Services? 


Mr. Ménard: Yes, so it costs more than that. You 
better get those people in town and give them twice 
as much as we are giving them now and it costs the 
state less because it costs a lot of money to keep 
their roads in shape, schools, teachers, and so on, up 
in the backwoods. I think we have to do more than 
that. 


Senator McGrand: I was thinking of what we saw 
when we went through—the parts that I went 
through. I was think of the parts along the main 
roads. 


Mr. Ménard: The paved roads? 


Senator McGrand: Yes, the paved roads. 


Mr. Ménard: Well you had better go on the gravel 
roads. 


Senator McGrand: That is where I would have 
liked to have gone, and I think we should go. 
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The Deputy Chairman: Well Senator McGrand, you 
have received an answer to your question. He said it 
is better to keep them there. 


Senator Quart: No. He said it is better to bring 
them here. 


Senator Lefrancois: If they are going to have to be 
given allowances to come to Rimouski, they are going 
to have to have either welfare or unemployment 
allowances, because Rimouski cannot accept them 
and take on more unemployed than it already has; 
Rimouski is going to have to have subsidies. 


Mr. Gélinas: Not only subsidies, but the develop- 
ment of industrial centres. Then, if the worthwhile 
people who are going to be moved, who are good 
workers even though their level of education may be 
low, could be trained in the regions which are at the 
same time being developed under government-aid 
programs, they could be encouraged to participate in 
the industrial development of the towns, whether at 
Rimouski, at Matane, at Ste-Anne-des-Monts, or at any 
of those places. | 


Senator Lefrangois: Rimouski is going to have to 
accept those people when they come, and they are 
going to have to be prepared to face the situation and 
not find themselves disappointed, for you are right, 
Rimouski is going to have to be helped. Aid has got to) 
be given to industrial development, and that is not 
something that can be brought about from one day to 
the next. In the meantime you are going to have to 
have help. | 

Mr. Gélinas: It is the problem of colonial parishes) 
which were open to colonists arriving in this country’ 
and settling on land which was no good for cultiva- 
tion. There are about fifty or sixty families left, 
completely cut off from all services unless they go into 
another parish or to a town where they can get 
services, and the best place is the town of Rimouski.) 
Senator Eudes: You spoke just now of 1,500 heads 
of family who are on welfare. | 


Mr. Gélinas: That’s right. 


Senator Eudes: Could these heads of family be 
employed? I don’t know how, but could they be 
employed? I want to connect things up a bit. You 
talk of man’s basic needs, when what we are up against 
is perhaps a problem of retraining, as we say in French, | 
an educational problem. I think you see more or less. 
what I have in mind. Is unemployment caused by a) 
local shortage of jobs or is it due to the fact that these | 


people lack the necessary training to change jobs. | 
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Mr. Gélinas: In the present circumstances, I think 
that most of those people would be ready and able to 
do a job if they had one. 


Senator Eudes: When you say “‘a job”, which one? 


Mr. Gélinas: Suitable work. Take a town like 
Rimouski. There are two service companies, Hydro- 
Quebec and Quebec Telephone, and there are a few 
small companies. You have a situation in which the 
factory labourers are required to have a certain 
amount of skill with their hands but they are not 
likely ever become company managers. But at least if 
they had some work, there would be something to 
keep them busy. 


Senator Eudes: And there isn’t any at the moment? 
Mr. Gélinas: There isn’t any at the moment. 


Senator Eudes: This is what you mean when you say 
“we have a rich human and physical potential which is 
willing and eager to work’’. Then you go on to say, 
“which asks only to emerge from its state of under- 
development. It is not that there is any shortage of 
resources but production, transformation and com 
mercialization are underdeveloped”. What measures 
would you suggest for the development of these 
esources of yours? First of all, what are they, and 
econdly, what would you suggest? 


Mr. Gélinas: In raw materials, we have wood, and for 
a long time nearly all the wood has been exported 
from the region, either to New Brunswick or out of 
the region. But there is still some work to be done, 
first of all in Lower Quebec where there are four paper 
mills, S.N. Soucy in Matane which makes cardboard, 
the paper mill in New Richmond, and Chandler. What 
else is there in Lower Quebec. 


Senator Eudes: Are you suggesting that we go back 
to the paper mill and try to continue operations? 
Have you a suggestion to make? 


Mr. Gélinas: These things need to be developed. 


Senator Eudes: That is what I’m asking you—some- 
thing fairly well-defined. 


Mr. Gélinas: Yes, there are the mineral resources. 
There is a part of the Gaspé, the Matapedia valley, 
where research is being done right now. It is thought 
t there may be minerals there, and government 
odies should undertake some research projects. This 
ould create jobs in those places. That is one other 
field. As for the fishing industry, we don’t mention it. 
There is secondary industry, i.e. the transformation of 
taw materials, and this should be set up in more than 
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just four towns in the region. It should be grouped, 
centralized. 


Senator Eudes: Transformation should be done 
here, 


Mr. Gélinas: Yes, 


Senator Eudes: We should try to produce, not just 
gather raw materials and send them elsewhere. 


Mr. Gélinas: This is what it takes, At the moment 
we have the personnel, and that is a great resource. 
We also have the natural resources. Two or three 
years ago, when Felix and Berg established them- 
selves in Rimouski and needed specialized personnel, 
within a few months our technical schools and other 
educational establishments were able to develop a 
labour force here. We had the required technicians 
teady to work in those specialized industries. This 
proved that the human resources we have here can 
be prepared for working in production within a few 
months. You were talking of retraining just now. 
There is retraining going on in every field, but it is 
also going on with a view to adapting people to 
professions and jobs to such an extent that Rimouski 
is famous as an education centre, 


Senator Eudes: With regard to education, is there a 
link? Do the unemployed or people who can’t get 
jobs have an educational problem? 


Mr. Gélinas: Even in education, we mention in our 
brief that people are emigrating. 


Senator Eudes: I am talking about education, 


Mr. Gélinas: That’s just what I mean. Once the 
course is over, our young people and those who have 
done a special course work partly outside the region 
because of the lack of jobs in Rimouski. This is going 
on right here and now, and if the ones who have 
completed a full course go outside the region we are 
going to have workers left here, working in primary 
industry. Development will attract them here, We 
also have perhaps a more alarming member of young 
people than elsewhere who are unable to find work 
when they leave school. 


Senator Eudes: In the present situation, education 
is not a problem here? You have all the facilities 
you need? 


Mr. Gélinas: Well, no. For the education of the 
young there is no problem, but as to adult education 
there is the problem of getting in contact with them 
and ensuring them that there is an opportunity for 
them to profit by their training. 
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Senator Eudes: In short, they are educated by 
their children, I think you have answered another 
question I had in mind, You say that when people 
are concentrated for the most part in the primary 
sector, there is an economic situation in existence 
which is unfavourable to the people and which is 
often synonymous with poverty. I think you have 
answered my question there. I should like to have a 
little more explanation of “‘in our region, the percent- 
age of the population employed in the primary sector 
is about three times greater than in the province as a 
whole”’. 


Mr. Gélinas: If you take Table 1, which is a table 
of statistics for 1961, but which is nonetheless not so 
very much out of date, you will find that in the 
primary sector of industry in the region you have 
35 per cent. 


Senator Eudes: But what do you mean by primary 
sector? 


Mr. Gélinas: It is the sector involved in the 
exploitation of raw materials, getting the minerals 
out of the mines, getting the wood from the forests, 
farming the land, That is what the primary sector of 
industry is. Transformation of these products is 
taking pulpwood and turning it into paper. 


Senator Eudes: That becomes secondary. 


Mr, Gélinas: Secondary. Then there is the tertiary, 
which relates to training. If you take the 35 per cent 
in the primary sector in our region and compare it 
to the 11 per cent in the province as a whole, you 
will see that we have three times more people work- 
ing in the primary sector than they have elsewhere. 


Senator Eudes: When you say three times more 
people, you mean three times more on an average. 


Mr. Gélinas: On an average. If you look in the 
secondary sector, where the best salaries are, where 
better salaries are going to be paid, we have only 15 
per cent of the population, while the others have 33 
per cent of the population. In the tertiary services, 
education and others, we in our region have a propor- 
tion of 44 per cent as compared to 52 per cent in the 
rest of the province. We point out that these figures 
do not add up to 100 per cent because part of the 
population is unemployed. 


Senator Eudes: To make the connection then, on 
page 2 you say: “At the provincial level we find twice 
the labour force in the secondary section as there is in 
our region...” 
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Mr. Gélinas: In the province, it is twice as big. They 
are the same figures as in Table 1. For the tertiary 
sector the difference is not so great, depending on 
education. We have 44, 55, 55, 52. One region has 44, 


Senator Eudes: On page 3, paragraph 3 you say: 
“This is why we are inclined to believe that if, in 
agriculture, which constitutes a very important field of 
activity in our region...”. Do you envisage any way 
of improving agriculture? You also say: “... research 
and planning were set in action,...”. If you could 
explain to us what you have in mind, firstly as to 
whether you think agriculture can be improved, and 
secondly as to research and planning? 


Mr. Gélinas: In the region, if you take the whole 
length of the river, there are about two or three rows 
of very good farms which need improving and enlar- 
ging to make them more profitable. This is true all the 
way to Matane, Ste-Félicité, if you include the high- 
lands. 


Senator Eudes: Have you any means of helping these 
farmers? 


Mr. Gelinas: These are already good farms and good 
farmers who can rival any in the province. 


Senator Eudes: Yes, but do they have enough 
products to show on the market, to sell on the market, 
to diversify their production? 


Mr. Gélinas: It has now been proposed under the 
Development Plan to diversify farming in the region, 
within the limitations imposed by the climate here, 
and so we come back to the question of production, 
What we should have here in our region is a dairy 
industry, the industry of the province. As to vegeta- 
bles and flowers to be sold on the Montreal market, 
we are too far away to produce them, and the 
climate is unfavourable. Beef cattle raising has been 
talked of, sheep farming has been talked of, and here 
is where research and planning in the region should 
be done. 


Senator Eudes: I agree with you entirely, but we 
would like to know a little more about what you 
have in mind, some more definite notions about 
research and planning. 


Mr. Gélinas: It is like this—a research and planning 
program for this region in connection with agricul 
ture. There was a federal experimental station at 
Ste-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére to serve the region. There 
was a research station at Cap Chat for the Gaspé 
which now does practically nothing, and if, in our 
present undertaking of new research programs we 
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‘use the federal research stations which have been 
closed down in the region, where is the agricultural 
research going to be done? It is about time research 
was placed on a sound basis. We have a few very 
experienced men in the region. We have specialists, 
but we need more than that if we want to create 
‘new forms of production. 


Senator Eudes: Does what you are saying apply 
also to the other provinces and to the other regions 


‘of the Province of Quebec? 
q 


Mr. Gélinas: There are some forms of production 
which could be made to work here, and they would 
‘then be sent to the open market of the Province of 
‘Quebec, to Montreal or to Quebec; they might be 
just right for our region. That is where we want to 
‘have research done and studies made, and that is our 
‘proposal. 


| Senator Eudes: Mr. Gélinas, I want to thank you 
very much, myself. 


| Senator Quart: I want to congratulate you for 
your brief and all those explanations. It is the kind- 
‘ness of the men in the Province of Quebec that gives 
‘a women an occasion of thank-you’s. We can think 
of other things besides thank-you’s, you know. I 
want to ask a question. Naturally, I was very sur- 
prised to think that there is even a little bit of 
hardship in Rimouski I know Rimouski very well. I 
‘often came here during the war of 1939-45. I have 
always thought of Rimouski as a rich city. What 
Parish that comes under the Chamber of Commerce 
is, in your opinion, the poorest? 


Mr. Gelinas: In Rimouski it is on the St-Pie side, 
back of the Trinité-des-Monts that’s almost closed; 
on the Matapédia side you have Ste-Jeanne-d’Arc, in 
that corner la Rédemption. There are many of them, 
parishes that are almost abandoned. 


Senator Quart: I was very interested in your 
temark that you had another “octroi” or grant. I 
don’t know what you mean, that the government 
would first be helping your company, then employ- 
ment? Do you have a lot of failures in the Rimouski 


area with respect to money loans? 
| 
Mr. Bellavance: First I would like to correct the 


impression you may perhaps been given that the city 
of Rimouski is not rich. Rimouski is definitely very, 
very rich. It is one of the cities in Quebec that has 
had the greatest growth in recent years, and we are 
very optimistic for the future. However, the problem, 
as far as Rimouski is concerned, is to keep it a 
long-range thing so it can continue. These policies 
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that are started nationally are very bad for an area 
that is weaker than another one. This is something 
that I think has been said by many others. Mr. 
Smallwood has mentioned it and others have men- 
tioned, it and we are now realizing the effects of it 
in our area. Will there be more failures? Probably. It 
is certain that some people will have it harder, but 
my idea is that we should find a way to innovate a 
little bit, find a way that we could have special 
measures for some areas when those things are imple- 
mented nationally and when our area is one of those 
that ought to receive your attention. 


Senator Quart: Senator Eudes was talking about 
education. We came across a tremendous number of 
drop-outs among the poor people in many centres we 
visited across Canada. 


Mr. Gélinas: J don’t think that is the problem here in 
Rimouski or with the regional school board. I know 
that there was a report last year that many young 
people were missing from school because they lacked 
footwear or something like that. 


Senator Quart: Do you have the St-Vicent-de-Paul 
here in Rimouski? 


Mr. Gélinas: Yes, in Rimouski, but not in the remote 
parishes. 


Senator Quart: Not in the remote parishes. Thank 
you. 


Senator Eudes: Do you have a legal aid service? Do 
you know about that? 


Mr. Gélinas: I am told that there is legal aid. 


Senator Hastings: I am from Alberta, and it is a 
pleasure for me to be with you here in Rimouski. 


I wonder if you would tell me what you are saying 
there in the last paragraph? 


Mr. Gélinas: Yes. That is the participation of the 
people to improve their conditions. The people are 
thinking that, and they are ready to help improve on 
that. What they need sometimes is help from the 
government. We have a special contract between the 
provincial and federal governments for the ‘‘armenage- 
ment” of this part of Canada, but in some things 
nothing is done. 


Just look for the people who are going to be coming 
to Rimouski in the next three years; they will all be 
moving here and there is nothing done yet. The people 
are in doubt and they are not aware of what will be 
done for them. So, that is the question for those 
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people there, but the population is ready to help to do 
something. 


Senator Hastings: And to help themselves? 


Mr. Gélinas: Yes, to help themsleves. But when they 
have nothing; when they don’t know anything of what 
will be done concerning themselves, they are discou- 
raged, 


Senator Hastings: Is your Chamber of Commerce 
doing anything to help them? 


Mr. Gélinas: Our local Chambers of Commerce—we 
have many of them—are working there and helping 
these people to initiate movements and participate in 
them in their cities. 


Senator McGrand: You spoke a little while ago 
about the experimental station down in the Gaspé 
which has closed down. Where was that? 


Mr. Gélinas: Cap Chat and Ste Anne-de-la-Pocatiére. 


Senator McGrand: Well, the one at St. Anne-de-la- 
Pocatiére is still in operation? 


Mr. Gélinas: Yes, senator. It is still in operation 
but with less development than twenty years ago. 
Just now all of the specialists are in Quebec. 


Senator McGrand: I was under the impression, and 
I have been for a good number of years, that that 
experimental station or farm in Ste-Anne-de-la- 
Pocatiére was especially designed to develop tech- 
niques to remedy the difficulties of the disabilities of 
this particular area—the sixteen Eastern counties of 
Quebec. I thought that the experimental farm in 
Fredericton was different to the one here, and that 
the one here was different, we will say, to the one in 
Manitoba or Renfrew county. I was under the 
impression that this experimental farm at Ste-Anne- 
de-la-Pocatiére was designed and operated especially 
to deal with disabilities peculiar to these Eastern 
counties? 


Mr, Gélinas: That was true for maybe ten or 
fifteen years. Ten or fifteen years ago it was well 
organized and it had all the things to make some 
studies of the people. Ste-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére is 
about 125 miles from here, but they were helping 
this part of the country until there was more in- 
fluence in Riviére-du-Loup or Kamouraska Counties, 
but a few years ago the laboratories and the research 
was transferred to Quebec. There are fewer people 
there although they still have the experimental farm, 
but all of the research carried on there is going down 
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to Cap Chat. There was an agronomist who was in 
charge at Cap Chat and he was there to survey all of 
the technical work and agricultural work which was 
carried on, but just now there is no specialist there, 
They are looking in this part of the country to 
develop mink ranching, using fish waste for food, 
and so on. We are not against this, but we don’t 
know what kind of employment this would create. 
This is the kind or research that is recommended 
should be done. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Gélinas, a few ques- 
tions before we close; is Rimouski considered as 
being in the Gaspé or in Lower Quebec? 


Mr. Gélinas: The pilot territory study made for the 
Lower St. Lawrence, start from Kamouraska County 
and went right to the Gaspé and even to the Mag- 
dalen Islands, and we were included. When tourists 
talk about making a tour of the Gaspé, they mention 
that the gateway to the Gaspé is Matane. But in 
economic studies, Rimouski is part of the Lower St, 
Lawrence area, which even goes past Rivére-duiaal 
and Kamouraska County. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Gélinas, in your lumber 
camps, there’s pulp and wood for paper; is there 
wood for lumber also? 


Mr, Gélinas: We have fairly good sawmills in the 
area. There were too many small mills, but as a 
result of the Development Bureau the member is 
supposed to decrease. Today there are more good 
sawmills in the area here. There are some right here 
in Rimouski, and even in the Matapédia. There are 
some in Estcourt and in Ste-Rose-du-Dégelé where 
you probably were today, and there are also some 
around the Gaspé. 


The Deputy Chairman: Do you have a prog | 
like the one in our area called CRANO? 


Mr. Gélinas: Not under the same act. 


The Deputy Chairman: If you had an industry here 
abouts, wouldn’t there be transportation problems, 
wouldn’t the freight rates be a problem if you want to 
ship out goods to Montreal and Toronto? 


Mr. Gélinas: There might be some transportation 
problems. On the other hand, we’re in an area where 
we have possibilities for transportation by water and 
by the C.N.R. which runs from Halifax to Montreal. 
We also have the highway. The Trans-Canada won’t go 
by here; it turns at Riviére-du-Loup. But there are | 
highways, nevertheless, on which transportation is 
possible. And lastly, when there was a study for a 
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eight company that was to come and set up here in 
Rimouski, as compared to St-Romuald-de-Lévis, for 
*xample, the matter of transportation of goods was 
yne that hardly entered into the picture. There are 
ways of getting goods moved. Take, for example, the 
srain elevators like those of Quebec. The operators sell 
lose to one third of their grain to the farmers in the 
trea and farmers from Riviére-du-Loup and the whole 
ea come for their supplies of feed grain to the 
Quebec grain elevators. There are grain elevators on 
he North Shore and boats come there. There is no 
‘levator below Quebec; it’s said that that’s something 
that won’t live. There is iron, and grain from Quebec, 
ind grain elevators; those are the conditions; the 
reight is paid for. 


The Deputy Chairman: Now, Mr. Gélinas, on page 3, 
‘ou can give a very short answer if you wish, because 
t would perhaps take a fairly long answer. How is a 
yolicy of industrial decentralization to be applied? 


Mr. Gélinas: A policy of industrial decentralization? 
‘irst there is the problem of help from the different 
overnments, which is given by region; then there is 
he federal-provincial agreement; there is encourage- 
ent to industry to come and set up here; there is a 
limate that has to be created in order for jobs to be 
reated. Some of these things already exist in other 
reas. We are not blaming those other areas, but 
ertain agreements have been reached. For example, 
Juebec city was declared a special area, and Three 
livers was declared a special area industrially. 
‘140,000,000 will be used to develop the Bécancourt 
ea for industrial purposes. We are not against that 
jut we ask to have our share here. 


| Mr. Bellavance: Especially an industry that would be 
‘ased on the materials we have in the area. 


‘The Deputy Chairman: If I may ask a question 
bout wood, is wood cut on Crown land or on private 
ind? 
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_ Mr. Gelinas: Part of it is cut on private land. 


‘eserves. They all have private reserves because quaran- 
eed timber for cutting is essential. Now, so far as the 
vhole area is concerned, there are those who have 
imber land in St-Jéréme and in Gaspé. 


The Deputy Chairman: Is there plenty of wood? 
| Mr. Gélinas: No. 
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The Deputy Chairman: It’s limited? 


Mr. Gélinas: Work would have to be done to ine 
prove wood production, but the amount of wood 
produced for the area, with all that is being exported 
outside the area, is rather limited. If you take a trip 
tomorrow, you are going to see in many places, cords 
of pulpwood ready to be loaded on boats and sent 
elsewhere. That is not a problem so far as helping our 
area is concerned. 


The Deputy Chairman: Is there anyone who wants 
to say something? 


Mr. Viateur de Champlain Director, Industrial De- 
velopment Bank: Yes, please, I’m going to try to give a 
kind of explanation. I’m not a specialist, which might 
be a bit of an attraction; I’ll try to explain a little why 
we have poverty. 


The Deputy Chairman: What is your occupation? 


Mr. de Champlain: I am a company director. I am 
employed at the Development Bank, and I work fora 
small firm. The point here seems to be to try to 
explain why there is poverty in our area. They say that 
there is no industrialization in the territory covered by 
the Lower St. Lawrence and the Gaspé. It is a regior 
where there are no industrial, commercial, or service 
jobs; there are not jobs for all the people in the 
territory. 


If we try to explain that we have to start a fairly 
long way back. The population here generally, since 
1900 and before, has been rural, and this rural popu- 
lation has become increasingly city-dwelling—that is, 
the people have abandoned farming to go and live in 
the cities. After that, they began to create businesses. 
One fellow went into business and then another. These 
businesses have prospered and grown so that today we 
have a spate of businesses throughout the Gaspé. 


Then we ask ourselves why some companies do not 
expand, and why some that did expand have stopped 
expanding. There seems to be a general uneasiness that 
seems to cause this. In some individual cases it is 
perhaps due to the fact that our businessmen got into 
business by accident, and it is not something they 
prepared for in advance, They did not study business. 
There are businesses that do well, but it may be that 
those businessmen were more educated or perhaps 
better trained. We think of training different persons, 
but we do not consider training businessmen. Many 
businessmen, as soon as they make $20,000 a year, 
spend $15,000 put the rest into the bank and stop the 
company from progressing. There are other persons 
who want to invest and expand, but these others are 
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always afraid of taxation; they are always afraid to 
show their real assets. They go to see the financial 
organizations—the chartered banks, the mutual benefit 
funds, the Industrial Development Bank, and so on— 
and their financial statement, which is the soul of the 
company and really shows the state of the company, 
has to be disclosed. If the financial statement were 
drawn up in a proper fashion, the company, instead of 
borrowing $100,000, maybe would only borrow 
$15,000 to $25,000. That means the businessman is 
penalized, because perhaps he is not educated or does 
not have the basic training. Also there are other things, 
and maybe that explains to some extent why com- 
panies are not prospering, because there are not 
enough jobs. If all the companies in the Lower St. 
Lawrence area expanded as much as an informed 
businessman’s company normally would, we would 
not have the unemployment problem we have now— 
perhaps because there is no initiative, no pioneering. 
They would create jobs and there would be develop- 
ment of industry. There would perhaps be more and 
more primary industries developed. There would also 
be development in secondary industry. However, since 
the situation is the way it is today, I must try to 
explain, I must try to develop my explanation. I 
would say there are businessmen who have money and 
who do not expand because they make enough 
money. There are also persons working in primary 
industry, in secondary industry and in services who 
also have money. The proof is that last year there was 
a meeting of caisses populaires here in the Rimouski 
area. I was very surprised to learn it, but we found 
there were assets of $55,000,000. That means that if 
we also take all the savings in the Lower St. Lawrence 
and Gaspé area, we can maybe find savings of $1 
billion. We are far from Montreal, far from Quebec, 
and the people are not used to buying shares or invest- 
ing in bonds. The furthest they may go is to buy 
bonds. They do not take risks. The people do not get 
together to form companies, yet such a company 
could perhaps create jobs. They are a little hesitant. 
Each one puts aside his savings of maybe fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five thousand dollars, but is afraid to 
go into industry, not because he does not want to, but 
because he is not familiar with it. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are you finishing?—because 
we shall have to end. 


Mr. de Champlain: I am going to end in two min- 
utes, if you do not mind. What I mean is, that is where 
we end up, and then we ask the government to do 
something. It is my impression that, since the govern- 
ment has specialists in its employ, the best approach 
would perhaps be to form mixed companies that 
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would develop the primary industry—that is, the 
government with its specialists would form a study 
group to make a study of, for example, a paper mill. 
We decide to put a paper mill into an area, but the 
businessmen and then the investors don’t take to the » 
idea of starting such a venture. However, perhaps the 

Government, having made a study, would say $50 

million for the old paper mill, which would take $25 

million in share capital. A public subscription would 

be offered throughout the Gaspé, which might result 
in receipt of $25 million to enable the scheme to 
proceed. There would be a choice of small or large 
scale operation. 


The Deputy Chairman: Thanks, 


Mr. Bellavance: I will now speak of the tourist 
industry, which is the most important in our area. The 
announcement of the development of Forillon Park is 
a good thing for us. We hope that other parks will be 
created in our area. I know that there is land in the 
Matapedia valley, which was mentioned previously, 
available for development as a national park. The valley 
has now reached a standstill as a tourist attraction. 
The development of the Trans-Canada Highway, which 
will perhaps go on through New Brunswick to meet 
the Chaleur Bay coast, might increase Matapedia’s 
prosperity by encouraging the return of some pros 
perous tourist business. The creation of a national 
park on this land would certainly be beneficial. 


Senator Quart: I would be interested in knowing the 
description of the land. 


Mr. Bellavance: It is the Matapédia Seigneur, Mr. 
Soucy’s old property. 


Senator Hastings: I just have one observation to | 
make, Mr. Chairman. When we were in Newfoundland 
we found that one of the great problems was commu: | 
nications with Ottawa. The same was true in the 
Northwest Territories, and now in Rimouski we find 
the same. I only hope that when we get to Hull we will 
find better communications. | 


The Deputy Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Gélinas: Mr. Chairman, distinguished members 
of the committee, we thank you very much for your 
attention to our modest point of view on the problem | 
of poverty in our area. | 


The Deputy Chairman: Thank you. The meeting is 
now adjourned. 


The committee adjourned. 


Poverty in our Region 


It is the duty of those who have responsibility for 
lations to insure an adequate standard of living for 
eir people. Inequalities among men are, in them- 
elves, neither tragic nor dramatic. What is tragic are 
he inequalities in the satisfaction of the basic needs 
f man. How can we live in comfort and prosperity 
men, in certain regions of our country, men are 
uffering from poverty. And those who live in want 
te sometimes too easily resigned to it, for poverty 
reeds poverty. But it is up to men to remove the 
npediments to the real progress of the individual 
nd of society. We, for our part, live in a region 
thich is practically cut off from the big markets and 
tade routes. Our population is spread out over an 
nmmense territory, and yet, we are rich in both 
atural resources and human potential, eager to 
ome forth, if only a way could be found out of our 
resent underdeveloped condition. For we have no 
nderdevelopment insofar as resources are concerned, 
ut only insofar as production and transformation 
‘e€ concerned. 


It is relatively easy to determine the wealth or 
verty of a country or a region. We are all aware 
lat, when the population of a country or region is 
tgely concentrated in the primary sphere, we are 
ced with an economic situation which is un- 
vourable to the population and which is often 
nonymous with poverty. 


Poverty 
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September 2, 1970. 


Now, in our region, the degree of concentration in 
the primary sphere is three times what it is in the 
province as a whole. We also know that the econ- 
omic activities of the primary sphere consist chiefly 
in the exploitation of raw materials. What is more, 
these primary economic activities often contribute to 
bring about seasonal fluctuations in the labour force. 
This is the cause of the periodic unemployment in 
our region which is so unfavourable to the economic 
well-being of the people. These seasonal fluctuations 
in the labour market are thus the explanation for the 
high rate of unemployment in our region—about 20 
per cent, compared to a rate of about 9 per cent for 
the province as a whole. 


But this factor, overwhelming though it is, is not 
the only one that comes into play. At the provincial 
level, we find twice the the proportion of the labour 
force in the secondary sphere, by comparison to our 
own region; and, in relation to the province as a 
whole, the proportion of our labour force employed 
in the tertiary sphere is inferior. (See Table 1., at the 
end.) 


It is immediately apparent that we suffer from a 
condition of inequality in relation to the rest of the 
province. However, these are not the only difficulties 
we have to face. It goes without saying that when a 
fairly high percentage of the population of a region 
is unable to find jobs, the situation begins to be 
serious. And the percentage of unemployed in our 
region is twice as high as in the province as a whole. 
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These unemployed members of the population lower 
the working members’ chances of affluence for, 
despite their relatively low level of prosperity, they 
have to support the unemployed. What is more, the 
region has quite a high level, compared to the rest of 
the province, of people receiving special allowances 
for invalides, for the blind and for the unfit. (See 
Table 11 at the end). 


In addition to all this, there is the fact that the 
rural population of the region is almost as high as 
the urban population, while the rural areas are even 
more depressed than the urban areas. The rural area 
is the centre of poorly paid primary activities where 
employment is fairly unstable. It has also been esta- 
blished that, in our region, two-thirds of the rural 
population has an income of under $4000., while 
half the urban population is in this position. 


As a result of all this, over the whole of the region, 
there is a tendancy for part of the population, and 
often not such a very small part, to emigrate to other 
regions where conditions are more favourable to the 
individual; companies also tend to have trouble getting 
their products to outside markets; and, for the 
majority of the resident population, the level of 
education is relatively low, which means that the 
people cannot find work outside the primary sphere. 


Now, as we have already emphasized, we do cer- 
tainly possess factors of wealth, such as the abundance 
of raw materials and human resources. Judging by the 
description of the facts which we have just given, these 
factors of wealth are not developed as they should be. 


This is why we are inclined to believe that if, in 
Agriculture, which constitutes a very important sphere 
of activity in our region, research and planning were 
got underway, it would be possible to begin to adjust 
the production of various foodstuffs to the actual 
needs and potentialities of our domestic and foreign 
markets. 


This fairly tragic state of economic affairs and the 
high level of unemployment lead us to believe that a 
policy of industrial decentralization would be bene- 
ficial, and that cooperation at the federal-provincial 
level would help to bring a very large part of the 
population out of the stagnating condition of poverty. 


The resident population is conscious of these facts. 
What remains to be done is perhaps not to inform the 
population, for often statistics are so severe as to be 
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overwhelming. But there would certainly be a rise in 

the standard of living of therregion if the population 

really participated in the struggle for progress. This is 
why we believe that the participation of the people is 

the thing which is extremely urgent, for “Justice and 

the feeling of taking part in the life of the nation are 

the necessary conditions without which no material 

progress is possible.” (R. Kennedy). 


Regional Chamber of Commerce of 
the Lower Saint Lawrence. 


September 274, 1970. 


TABLE I 


Average division! of the labour force among the 
three main spheres of economic activity region and 
province, 1961. 


Region Province 
Primary Sphere 34.9 11.4 
Secondary Sphere 15.8 3305 
Tertiary Sphere 44.6 S22 


lThe sum of the three % does not equal 100% 
because of a residual labour force working in unde- 
fined industries. The residual labour force for the 
region equals 4.7%, and, for the province, 2.9%, 


Source: D.B.S., Canada Census, Labour Force, 1961. 


TABLE II 


Recipients of Pensions for invalides, for the blind, 
for the unfit for work over a period of more than 12 
months (region province), and the ratio between the. 
region and the province, 1963. 


Region/ — 
Region Province Province 
Invalides 2,188 20,887 10.5% 
Blind 307 2,849 70.8% 
Unfit 1,846 13,778 13.4% 


Source: Annual Report of the Quebec Social Welfare 
Allowances Commission, M. F. B. E. S., Quebec, 
1963. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 
(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancgois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 
In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 


by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— Nile : 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 

“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, September 4, 1970 
City Hall, Rimouski 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche) 
in the Chair, Eudes, Hastings, Lefrancois, McGrand and Quart—(6). 


In attendance: Mr. Charles Askwith, Administrative Officer. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
The Social Service of the Diocese of Rimouski: 
Mr. Gilles Giasson, Director, Professional Services; 
Mr. Richard Boulanger, Statistics and Research; 
Mr. Ghislain Paradis; 
Miss Héléne Bélanger, General Director. 


The Joint Urban and Industrial Zoning Commission on Rimouski-Mont-Joli 
(Commission conjointe d’urbanisme de la zone industrielle et prioritaire de 
Rimouski-Mont-Joli): 

Mr. Pierre Jobin, Director. 


The Council of Eastern Quebec Regional Development: 
Mr. Jacques St-Pierre. 


On motion by Senator Quart the Committee agreed,— 

That the study carried by the Eastern Quebec Development Bureau 
(Bureau d’aménagement de 1’Est du Québec) and the notice of Eastern 
Quebec Regional Development Council for negotiation of the General 
Cooperation Agreement Canada-Quebec be tabled. 


The following briefs were ordered to be printed as Appendices “A” and ‘‘B” 
respectively to these proceedings: 
“A”—_Brief submitted by the Social Service of the Diocese of Rimouski 
“B”—Brief submitted by the Council of Eastern Quebec Regional Develop- 
ment 


At 11.15 a.m. the Committee adjourned. 


ATTEST: 
Georges A. Coderre, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


September 4, 1970, 
Rimouski, Quebec. 


_ The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9 am. 


Senator Edgar Fournier (Deputy Chairman) 
in the Chair. 


The Deputy Chairman: We have some com- 
ments to make later on what we did last 
night. But first we are going to begin by 
thanking you for the hospitality shown to us 
here at Rimouski, the last leg of the journey. 


The presentation submitted to us last night 
by the Regional Chamber of Commerce was 
very interesting and extremely informative. It 
gave us an insight naturally into the problems 
of the Rimouski Region which are perhaps no 
worse, but certainly no better than poverty 
anywhere although the problems are of a spe- 
cial kind here. 


We are to examine three presentations this 
‘morning and I am anxious to bring to the 
attention of the members of the committee 
that we are going to try to finish everything 
for twenty past eleven, or eleven-thirty at the 
very latest. 

We have been invited to a small reception 
at the home of your Federal M.P. We’ll have 
to cancel that, because you know what will 
happen if we go to a reception, and we have 
to catch the ferry at three o’clock for Quebec 
where we have a small meeting planned for 
this evening at eight o’clock. So that means 
that the crossing will have to be made very 
qduickly. 

_ Now, without further ado, we have this 
‘morning Miss Helene Bélanger who is con- 
cerned with the welfare agency in the diocese 
of Rimouski. I call for Miss Bélanger and her 
assistants. 


The Deputy Chairman: As the presentation 
is very bulky, we will ask Mr. Giasson to give 
‘us first a summary of his presentation. We 
will look at the recommendations and then, 
we will try to save a little time for the ques- 
tion period which is always very interesting. 
Please proceed, Sir. 


Mr. Gilles Giasson (Director of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Statistics, the Welfare 
Agency of the Diocese of Rimouski): I wish to 
take the opportunity of thanking the Senate 
Commission for their good will in learning 
about poverty in our locality. I think that... 


The Deputy Chairman: For those not famil- 
iar with our system, we have a system of 
simultaneous translation. It is very difficult. It 
will be necessary for those who speak, who 
give presentation, if you have something to 
say, to give your name and speak slowly so as 
to follow the translator. 

Mr. Giasson, whether you wish to speak in 
French or English, we have no objection. 


Mr. Giasson: I think that a good way of 
covering the presentation very quickly, would 
be to read the preface from it. That will take 
about two or three minutes and I think that 
would give a good idea of its contents. So I 
will proceed to read from it. 

“{In the Lower St. Lawrence the problem 
of poverty assumes a major importance. The 
average per capita income is low and unem- 
ployment is high.” 

This is the first statement. 

“2—According to our experience the state 
of poverty in the Region can be traced to the 
following causes: 

—The high level of unemployment. 
—The effects of technological changes. 
—The migration towards the urban 
centres. 

—The absence of power among the poor. 
—The lack of participation of the poor in 
decisions which concern them. 

—The inefficiency of certain programmes 
for abolishing poverty.” 


These are some of the causes of poverty 
ascertained by us. 
Now we have made observations on certain 
characteristics of poverty, for example: 
“__an increase in the numbers of the 
latter in direct proportion to the oncome 
of old age. 
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— A low level of education. 
—A large number of children. 
— bad health among half of the latter. 


By the way, these details are taken from a 
study carried out two years ago by us, the 
Welfare Agency of the Diocese of Rimouski 
and it affected three hundred and thirty-three 
welfare recipients. 

“4 — To resolve the problem of poverty, it 
would be necessary: 


— To create new ways of social growth. 


— To develop means of evaluating the 
effectiveness of programmes. 


— to modernize quickly the agricultural 
and forest industries. 


— To provide greater job security. 

— To revise the Welfare system so as to 
adapt it to the needs of the poor. 

— To provide better access for the poor 
to health and welfare services. 

To establish training programmes 
specifically for the poor. 

— To give more power to the poorer 
class in increasing its participation. 

— To create family planning clinics. 
— To establish a housing policy which 
corresponds to the needs of the poor, and 
lastly, 


— To develop strong urban centres in the 
region” 


Evidently, it is a short summary, just a 
brief outline, but I think that we have found, 
in our opinion, the solutions that could be 
applied to the problems of poverty in our 
Region. 

Now, I think we are ready to answer all the 
questions as far as it will be possible to do so. 


The Deputy Chairman: We will spend most 
of our time on questions. 


Senator Hastings: You said one of the causes 
of poverty was the inefficiency of certain pro- 
grams. Could you give me three or four pro- 
grams that you think are inefficient? 


Mr. Giasson: One could cite the programme 
of family allowances as the first example. At 
the present time, the federal family allow- 
ances are not graduated and here in Quebec, 
we believe that the programme of federal 
family allowances ought to be integrated with 
the one we have here, we recommend the 
integration of these two programmes so as to 
permit giving to the second, third and fourth 
child, lets say a graduated scale, an amount 
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more and more substantial, in such a way as 
starting from the fourth child the essential 
needs are provided for. This is an example of 
a programme which to my way of thinking is 
not completely effective, which was originated 
in the Forties and which hasn’t been revised 
since. 


The Deputy Chairman: Does that answer 
your question? 


Senator Hastings: Could you give me three 
or four programs that you think are ineffi- 
cient, that are of no assistance? 


Mr. Giasson: There is an example for this, 
it’s a programme in Quebec, the pension 
system which is a good programme, but it 
doesn’t give sufficiently substantial allowances 
to permit the people to have a decent retire- 
ment; this programme should be supported by 
other programmes which will permit the 
people to have acceptable incomes; it is in 
this case a provincial programme. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are there any other 
questions? 


Senator Eudes: You speak: “of the migra- 
tion to urban centres,” is it the men or the 
women, of what age group are they and why 
do they go away? 


Mr. Giasson: Let’s say that my data is not 
very precise on this subject, yet I know that 
there is a study underway concerning this 
subject. As to the reasons people leave, if we 
take for example people in their twenties who 
have a certain training, be it a little bit spe- 
cialized, they cannot find jobs in their local- 
ity; consequently, they are obliged to either 
come to the urban centres of the Region 
which are rather small or to go outside, either 
to Quebec, or to Montreal or to other regions. — 


Senator Eudes: Urban centres, perhaps here 
at Rimouski? 


Mr. Giasson: Yes, perhaps, sometimes a 
certain number come here, others go to other 
regions. ‘ 


Senator Eudes: Last night at the Chamber 
of Commerce where I put some questions 
when they submitted their presentation—you 
speak of the lack of education—last night, to 
the question I asked, I wanted to know if the 
level of education could be related to unem- 
ployment and Mr. Gelinas and one of his 
assistants whose name unfortunately I forget, 
said that the problem of education did not 
exist here, the gist being that it was almost 
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non-existent because there were adequate 
facilities here. 


Mr. Giasson: You wish to know if...? 


Senator Eudes: Because you mentioned 
‘lack of education’? 


Mr. Giasson: I think it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between educational system and the 
scolastic level of the people, the scolastic level 
is perhaps not so low, the opportunity to take 
courses, let’s say, is good enough. Let’s say 
that the system could answer the needs. It 
seems the problem is the following—that we 
wish to train the people, but we don’t know 
what to train them for. One could avail one- 
self of a lavish number of technical upgrading 
courses if one wished, but towards what goal 
can be orientate welfare recipients and the 
people without work. 


Senator Eudes: You are speaking in essence 
of upgrading and you do not know to what 
other... 


Mr. Giasson: Evidently, that is the funda- 
mental problem, it’s that there aren’t any 
opportunities in the locality, if there were the 
opportunities, there would not be problems 
providing courses to retrain the people, more- 
over there are some examples quoted last 
night, for example the electronic industries 
that require very specialized people, these 
people have been trained, some people have 
been trained to fulfill the needs of these 
industries. If there were other indutries, 
courses could be run for training people to 
enter an industry. It isn’t the availability of 
courses, but the finding an opening after the 
courses. 


Senator Eudes: In sum then, the solution 
you foresee is tied to the possibility of future 
employment, of a possible job. 


Senator Lefrancois: Or of new industries. 


Mr. Giasson: Of new industries or the 
improvement of the existent ones, even the 
development is limited, but it seems that it 
would be possible to develop these industries. 


Senator Eudes: I have another question 
which although it is not raised in your pre- 
sentation, interests us, as we have asked it 
several times during the visits we have made; 
The population of Rimouski, of the Region is 
it, in your opinion, influenced by advertising 
yn the television especially that strives to sell 
goods, inducing the people to buy them even 
though they are useless and secondly, this 
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availability of credit. Now could you, adver- 
tising first to buy things for which people 
probably have no need and secondly, their 
purchasing availability in telling them: “Buy 
now, pay tomorrow or next year,” are the 
people influenced by these two factors? 


Mr. Giasson: I think that the problem to 
my knowledge, is perceptibly the same every- 
where, for instance the advertising that is 
received here for the most part is advertising 
which comes to us, either by radio, or by 
television, it comes on the television or from 
the provincial network and brings us the 
advertising from Montreal and so, conse- 
quently, it is the same advertising carried out 
in Montreal which is done here, therefore, the 
people in the locality are enormously 
influenced by the advertising and concerning 
credit, you have only to listen to the commer- 
cials on the radio enticing the people, you 
will understand... and there are financing 
companies that entice people. 


Senator Eudes: 
extend credit? 


Do financing companies 


Mr. Giasson: Not to my knowledge. 


The Deputy Chairman: I believe that is not 
the availability of finance that the senator is 
interested in: What are the effects of the 
availability of finance? 


Senator Eudes: Yes, but the reply... 


Mr. Jourdain: Concerning this subject, I 
think that even if it is very theoretical, the 
definition which is given of poverty explains 
in part, I think, the intensive effect that these 
commercials can have on the impressions of 
people and I will read the definition, it’s on 
page 4 “Poverty is a prolonged inaccessibility 
to the material resources that are necessary 
to maintain a living standard determined by 
the production capacity and social demands of 
the community”. Therefore, I feel that it is 
this last element of social demands of the 
community which is truly effected by the 
advertising of which you are speaking. The 
people imagine that these goods which are 
sold on the television and advertised on the 
television and identified as being indispensa- 
ble to a normal life create among people a 
need that they are unable to satisfy. 


Senator Eudes: An artificial need. 
Voice from Audience: An artificial need of 


which they feel deprived and so it gives 
these people as a result, a bigger impression 
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of poverty. I think that the people realize 
their need for something only when they see 
it. 

Senator Eudes: O.K. Now turning to anoth- 
er issue that you must be familiar with 
surely: Last night there was talk of welfare 
recipients. Do your welfare recipients know 
which benefits they have a right to? If they 
do not know then, do they know who to get 
in touch with to have the exact information 
and once they have obtained this information, 
are they successful in receiving allowances to 
which they are legally entitled? 


The Deputy Chairman: There are two ques- 
tions there. 


Mr. Jourdain: On the question of informa- 
tion concerning rights to benefit from public 
assistance, I would believe personally— 


Senator Eudes: Wait, it is not a question of 
their rights, it is a question of their individu- 
al right to obtain welfare aid, do you under- 
stand? You have many people who could— 
after all I am speaking about it following the 
things and enquiries we have made—many 
people do not know that they have a right to 
such welfare aid. They don’t know were to go 
for it, they don’t know... 


Mr. Jourdain: The proportions that welfare 
aid reaches in our midst having been estab- 
lished, I think that people who have a right to 
welfare payments, no matter what form they 
take, are usually well informed, in my opinion 
they may call easily enough upon the offices 
which are established for these ends. Now, as 
to whether they obtain entirely services to 
which they have a right. That is a much more 
delicate question and moreover, this aspect 
assumes also, among us, major importance. I 
can give you an example that I have 
experienced personally, about a father of a 
large family who worked nevertheless for a 
very small wage of $45 a week and who had 
right, if he had contacted the welfare agency, 
to a payment which was even higher than 
that he could earn as wages. In this case it 
would have been possible by way of public 
assistance to give this good man a bigger 
income for not working than that he made 
working, then this becomes an extremely dif- 
ficult problem. The question is asked whether 
by welfare aid ithe people will be induced not 
to work, because in fact, in many cases they 
receive payments larger than they could 
make at work. Will the welfare aid even if 
the rates are, in my opinion, low enough, will 
the welfare aid become an instrument which 
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by its nature will bring about unemployment — 


and in that sense, we come back still to the 


fundamental problem of the economy of the > 


Region. If the Region is prosperous enough to 
give the people the choice of going or not 
going to work—it’s funny to state the prob- 
lem in that way—or who can even ask them- 
selves the question “Is it more advantageous 


for me to go to work or not to go?” If the 


economy could eliminate that problem, I 
think we could make progress, but as long as 
it appears in this dimension which is funda- 
mental, I think that the problem of poverty is 
unresolved. 


Senator Eudes: Can I finish by asking you — 
another question of a delicate nature? Are 


you satisfied with the existing welfare struc- 
ture, with the welfare benefits and with its 
administration? 


Mr. Jourdain: It is difficult... 


Senator Eudes: In that case, leave the ques- 
tion in suspense. 


Mr. Jourdain: Would you like to be more 


precise about this question—I find it too 


general. 


a i 


Senator Eudes: If you could reply to it, we 
will have found the solution to the problem of — 
poverty. . 


Mr. Jourdain: I think that we come back all — 


the same to the problem that we have just 
raised, it is that measures of welfare aid—we > 
bring attention to this, moreover, in our pre- 
sentation—the measures of welfare aid ought 
to be aimed at the lowest stratum of the 
population; this, then, is not the case here. 


Senator Eudes: Then, the more we have of ' 
welfare measures, the more these measures 
show that we have a problem of poverty. 


Mr. Jourdain: I believe it is difficult to be 
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satisfied with them when these welfare mea- — 
sures concern too big a proportion of the : 


population because in itself the administra- 
tion poses problems, then the economy of 
maintaining the livelihood of a region at a 
certain given moment, if public assistance can 


provide the livelihood of a considerable — 
enough proportion of the population, then at 


that moment, 
either. We could apply to the case the most 
humane legislation possible, we could all the 
same realize fully following this that. the 
population that we are helping is in a situa- 
tion where its poverty can in practice only be 
intens’ fied. 


that can never be satisfied i 


Poveriy 


The Deputy Chairman: Does that answer 
your question, Senator, Sillicitor? 


Senator McGrand: You mentioned that the 
poor have no voice in the management of 
their affairs, their voice is weak. 

Do you think that if they had much to say 
or could influence the trend of things, would 
there be the technological changes that have 
been taking place and brought about the 
unemployment of people? 


The Deputy Chairman: The translator tran- 
slated into French for the benefit of Mr. Jour- 
dain and Mr. Giasson the question of Senator 
McGrand as follows: 


Then, if the poor participate in the decision 
making, would there be these technological 
changes as contributing to the lack of 
employment? 


Mr. Giasson: I don’t know if I have fully 
understood the question: You connect the 
change among the poor to the problem of 
technological change? Does it really follow 
that if the poor participate more in decisions 
that the technological changes and the results 
of these changes would be less? Perhaps, I am 
not sure about it, because people, it is some- 
thing of which they have a certain specialized 
knowledge. But the bad effects of technologi- 
cal changes in modern life would be lessened 
if the poor could participate. At the present 
time, let’s say they do not participate, deci- 
sions are taken for them and there is just one 
thing for them to do, this is to accept the 
decision, even if they don’t agree with it. I 
don’t know if that completly answers the 
question, it is an aspect that I have not 
thought too much about. 


Senator McGrand: We have been talking 
about the industrialization and the fact that 
the lower St. Lawrence needs more industry. 
| Now, what industry had you in mind when 
you talked about new industries. What indus- 
tries did you have in mind? 


Mr. Giasson: After all, let’s say the devel- 
‘opment of industry is indeed an economical 
aspect that perhaps concerns us less directly, 
but personally, I believe that it would be good 
‘to try to develop the right industries that we 
already have in this locality and to try to 
exploit the resources that we have such as 
the forest, the mines and perhaps other 
‘resources that will have to be studied in the 
locality which exist but about which we do 
not know much. I do not think that at a given 
‘moment we will be invaded by industries 
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from outside that decide to invest. I think 
that the problem we run up against here, I 
think that it is here that we can find the 
solutions, to try to exploit our resources as 
best as possible. I think that sums up again in 
large part ideas expressed last night by Mr. 
Gelinas. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Paradis will 
answer the first part of your question, Sena- 
tor McGrand. 


Mr. Ghislain Paradis: I would like to add 
some comments: I will try to answer the 
question among other ‘things, but I will also 
try to add a certain exactness I am very 
anxious about because in the first place con- 
cerning the participation of the poor, I have 
an example in mind: let’s suppose we allow 
old people who are for the most part poor, 
except perhaps senators, if we allow them to 
have something to say regarding the construc- 
tion of their house in which they are going to 
live, I’ve the impression that these people 
would, perhaps, feel a little better in these 
beautiful buildings: its’ truly interesting to 
see it, often the buildings are masterpieces of 
architecture, but when an old person has been 
inside these buildings, he says “It’s beautiful, 
but I don’t feel at home in there”, it’s too big 
a break with the previous world a person has 
lived in. This is the first example. 


Secondly, when in certain towns, many, the 
majority of citizens here I think of the 
middle class in the Region—I work myself at 
Mont-Joli and the average salary there is 
from $70 to $80 a week—I think without 
wishing to drift too far from the issue, I 
think that it’s the poor, at least it seems to 
me these people are poor, these people then 
when at the municipal level, at the regional 
level, when decisions are made, they are not 
consulted. Evidently, if we ask the civic lead- 
ers, we tell them ‘why not consult the popu- 
lation”. They will say: “who is the popula- 
tion?” We answer: “It’s the Chamber of 
Commerce, it’s the Lion’s Club, it’s the Rotary 
Club, it’s the Welfare Agency, but this isn’t 
the population”. It is said: “Whenever the 
poor organize themselves, they will be lis- 
tened to.” The poor are not even allowed to 
have people to work among them, surely it 
isn’t the poor who will produce leaders to 
gain participation on their behalf. I think 
that in this Region and also at the provincial 
level, it is believed that the difficulties in 
being social leaders at the provincial level are 
that they allow themselves to be treated as 
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trouble-makers and even as communists, let’s 
admit that is a little ridiculous. I think 
that... 


Senator Eudes: Such as the Company of 
Young Canadians. 


Mr. Paradis: Yes, the Company of Young 
Canadians and the Association of the Workers 
of Quebec—to me these are realities, we have 
also talked about participation. Yet, without 
wishing to dwell too long, I wish to speak of 
the definition of poverty. I had the impres- 
sion just now from the questions asked that 
we are uniting poverty to an economic aspect. 
Sir, we refer to a Federal agency called the 
Canadian Economic Council, in its fifth or 
sixth report, when it defines poverty, I have 
the impression that it gives a meaning other 
than economy and this is important. I am 
going to tell the senators, I am going to name 
for you parishes that you don’t know, but 
which for us have a special significance, St 
Charles, St Gabriel... When one sees men 
coming to see us with “I am ready to send my 
son to school, but I have no money to clothe 
him, if I send him to school, he’ll be a 
laughing stock”, perhaps this man exagger- 
ates sometimes, but I think there is some 
truth in it, as Richard Boulanger said before, 
I think those days are over, perhaps my 
remarks appear emotional, I do not wish to 
contain too much sentimentality, I think it is 
in life as it is that such things can be seen. I 
know that it isn’t the first time that you are 
hearing about these things, you can even read 
about it throughout the newspapers. I know 
that it isn’t the first time that you are told 
these things, but nevertheless I was anxious 
to tell you, because I consider it to be 
extremely important, because the poor of 30 
or 40 years, “My life consists of paying my 
depts, consists of trying to find wood to warm 
myself, and of the rest I do not speak, I no 
longer even think about it”. The man who is 
unhappy is the one who has succeeeded in 
obtaining a T.V. set, and who watches what 
goes on elsewhere. 


Senator McGrand: Well, I couldn’t agree 
more with you and what you have said 
because I believe that the poverty or the 
employment or the prosperity of things are of 
any region is overcome by the development of 
the resources within that area and I am very 
pleased to hear you say it. 


I am very pleased to hear you say that you 
have two resources in this area that, if prop- 
erly developed, it would give a degree of 
prosperity that you would like to have. 
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Mr. Paradis: No, there are no social acti- 
vists, as the term is understood by universal 
definition, a definition accepted by everyone. 
There are many activists in the ODEQ (I 
don’t know if I’m referring to a designation 
which you know as BAEQ), the Eastern 
Quebec Development Office. All right, there 
are some activists who are called agents of 
social development, agents of social change. I 
refer you to Forillon Park, among other 
places where there is going to be expropria- 
tion. There are social activists such as the 
Public Works Council of Montreal, and in 
Quebec, there is one in the district of St. 
Roch. There is no one like that here and I 
know that the boutique for which I work is 
wondering whether to hire that fellow, but it 
takes money and who knows to what extent 
provincial and federal governments are reluc- 
tant in matters concerning the budget when it 
comes time to try to alleviate poverty. They 
certainly have their own good reasons, but for 
us who are based here and who consider our- 
selves in the line of fire, it’s often difficult to 
understand their decisions. We really want to 
understand, we really want to co-operate with 
others, but they make it so difficult for us. If 
at this particular time I seem to be putting 
into my proposals a strong insistence on that, 
it’s because now in the boutique where we 
live and where I work, we put in a considera- 
ble amount of labour. Obviously you’re going 
to say that you yourselves are paid to work; 
and this morning you hesitated to come here, 
not that you aren’t interested. But what are 
we doing here? We shouldn’t exaggerate the 
amount of time it’s taking, but it’s a whole 
morning, and before classes begin, that’s very 
important. 


Senator Hastings: I agree wholeheartedly 
with what you say about the organization of 
the poor and the social animators and the 
great work they are doing. 

After all, we have never had the advance 
in labour or in the political system without 
the organizers; without the agitators and agi- 
tate all you want but I would like to ask you 
this question. Are there any social animators 
working in the Rimouski area? 


Mr. Paradis: It seems that it’s going to 
happen anyway. 


Senator Hastings: Are there no organiza- 
tions of the poor? 


Mr. Paradis: No. 


Senator Hasiings: None at all? 


Poverty 


Mr. Paradis: No. 


Senator Quart: First of all, I congratulate 
you on the very interesting brief and I have a 
question to ask you concerning page 3 of it, 
once more on the participation of the poor. 
When you prepared this brief here, which is 
very, very good, did you first of all ask differ- 
ent groups of poor people to make suggestions 
beforehand? You suggested participation, and 
yet you had an opportunity, when you pre- 
pared the brief, to ask for suggestions from 
poor people and to incorporate the sugges- 
tions in this brief of yours. 


Mr. Giasson: Let me say that we obviously 
didn’t consult the poor class, because every- 
thing was done very rapidly, in other words 
we were pressed for time, but I think that in 
order to consult the poor one can’t just do it 
suddenly all at once like that. The structures 
must be permanent, there must be a continu- 
ing dialogue. I think that to meet people, to 
simply ask their opinions, doesn’t produce 
such great results. We’d like to include the 
question of participation in this brief because 
it’s a question which preoccupies us a great 
deal, but on this question we haven’t yet set 
up the basic structures; we think about it, we 
are working on it, trying to develop operative 
models so that participation will be truly 
effective; because you can have participation, 
or a semblance of participation, you can 
invite people to participate, but if you don’t 
give any power at that time, it results in 
absolutely nothing, and at that point it’s we 
who decide in the end. 


Senator Quart: And then, what about the 
gentleman who says that they don’t yet have 
here in your district an association of poor 
citizens, but merely other groups. I must say 
this in English because my French is not too 
good. 


In your welfare before deduction is made 
do you allow fifty dollars for a poor person to 
deduct? 


In Ontario it is twenty-five and in New 
Brunswick it is twenty, but how much do you 


allow for a poor person to earn while working 


before you cut him off welfare? 


Mr. Giasson: Let me say that the responsi- 
bility of defining more clearly the role of the 
social worker and setting up a system of wel- 
fare has fallen for some time now upon the 
office of the ministry, and in my knowledge 


the budget is $25 per month. 


Senator Quart: The same as in Ontario? 
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Mr. Giasson: I think that that is going to 
have something to do now with the new so- 
called social legislation perhaps the 26th; it’s 
going to come up on November 26 and I think 
there are things which might change. 


Senator Quart: Do you think 


increase? 


it would 


Mr. Giasson: Probably. 


Senator Quari: Because do you find that it 
might be at least a temporary solution if not 
a permanent one that if a person on welfare 
could take a job and earn more than twenty- 
five dollars or fifty dollars or seventy-five 
dollars and it would not be deducted and not 
cut him off welfare until he has paid his bills 
because I imagine the majority of people on 
welfare are those who owe a lot of money 
and if they were allowed to pay their bills 
before being cut off say for four or five 
months or so, do you think that that would be 
at least a temporary solution? 


If they earn more than twenty-five dollars 
and it is reported to you and we know that 
there are a lot of people that don’t report and 
I don’t blame them. I wouldn’t report to you. I 
would not report to you if I knew I could get 
away with it because to be perfectly honest 
with you the allowance paid just to keep life 
in the person... 


If that person could be employed and 
receive a salary and he can be honest about it 
and he can go to you and say here, I have five 
hundred dollars in bills, don’t cut me off wel- 
fare because I have a job and give me a 
chance for four or five months and leave me 
on welfare until these bills are paid and then 
I won’t have all of these loan sharks after me 
and if I am cut off I will never get off of 
welfare and I will be down in the mud 
forever. 


Therefore, if they could for four or five 
months have this done I think it would be 
wise. This has happened in many, many 
places and they take a job—boot-legging I 
think they call it in most places—and they 
take a job and they tell their children “Don’t 
tell the welfare officer and don’t let anybody 
know” and so they are teaching their children 
first of all to go along with a certain form of 
thievery which I really couldn’t categorize and 
operating and also to lie and have a fear of 
the welfare officer. 


I would very much like your frank opinion 
on that because it is a theory that I have 
picked up along the way in the different 
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provinces and it might be a temporary solu- 
tion? What do you think, Miss Bélanger? 


Miss Héléne Bélanger, general director of 
social services of the diocese of Rimouski: I 
agree with your theory. 


Mr. Paradis: If you will permit, if I may 
add a comment on Bill 26 in Quebec, this is 
going to be possible, and it will be in force 
very soon. Mr. Castonguay is in the process of 
choosing his officials so that it can be put into 
effect; it will be possible, and not only that, 
but we can make loans to improve the situa- 
tion for those who want to start a small 
business. 


The Assistant President: Can you supply us 
with a copy of this bill? 


Mr. Paradis: The statutes? 


Senator Quart: Congratulations to the Belle 
Province. 


The Assistant President: Now, senators, I 
think our time is almost up, but perhaps we 
could take a few minutes more. 


Senator Hastings: I have another little 
question. You mentioned, sir, that you should 
not be... here today that you had better 
work to do elsewhere. You mentioned the 
peginning of school. Do you personally know 
of any child that will not be enrolling in 
school or any child that will not be continu- 
ing in school due to poorness or the economic 
conditions of the family? 


Mr. Paradis: You ask if I understand the 
matter in hand, and if people can’t go to 
school if they are poor. Of course, of course; 
perhaps not to elementary school, because 
social pressure determines that only young 
people attend classes, but on the secondary 
and college levels it is because they’re poor 
that they can’t attend classes, and at the 
moment I have specific cases in mind. 


Senator Hastings: Very many? 


Another voice: Something which happens 
very frequently at this point is that, because 
the parents of a certain child are poor, they 
aren’t solvent, and even the possibility of a 
loan is denied to this child who doesn’t have 
solvent endorsers to back him up so that he 
can take out a loan, and the possibility of 
pursuing his studies very often has to be 
given up. 


Senator Hastings: They are dropping out. 
What we are speaking about is the stigma 
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of the poor? That they are categorized and 
put into this category of poorness and they 
are characterized as second class citizens 
and... 


Mr. Paradis: We’re trying to include this 
participation of people classed as poor, unless 
we have to admit that it exists in order to 
make a concrete examination. 


Senator Quart: Mr. President, and Senator 
Fournier, before we finish, I insist that this 
pretty young girl be allowed to speak because 
everyone always to me that it’s the women 
who get the last word. 


I want you to have the last word. You are 
making so many signs to me that you agreed 
with me that I want you to have the last 
word. 


The Assistant President: Objection to the 
last remark. 


Now I want to thank the members of the 
Commission who have given us a great deal 
of information, who have added to the infor- 
mation we had. Now there is something I 
want to emphasize. I think that this brief 
which has been presented to us sums itself up 
in this one question which has been presented 
to us in other situations and keeps coming up: 
Putting into practice training programmes 
adapted to the poor, which covers a lot of 
ground. It’s a problem which we found all 
across Canada. Unfortunately the poor people 
haven’t been consulted; there’s no dialogue; 
there’s hardly even any understanding. 
There’s been a structure built without any 
consultation, we’re forced to accept it, we 
aren’t ready for it even though we admit that 
it’s better, and it’s taken up several ways. 
This is a recommendation which touches us 
very closely. I think it’s a very important one 
or I wouldn’t make this remark. Now i’l] give 
Miss Bélanger here the last word. 


Miss Bélanger: It’s perhaps a comment: it’s 
about the consultation of the poor. They don’t 
participate, we don’t consult them, the pro- 
grammes are always imposed. They don’t 
have an opportunity to expose the subtleties 
of these programmes, to discuss them with us. 
Everything is imposed by others. 


Senator Hastings: And we don’t provide 
money to organize the poor. 


Le président adjoint: Merci beaucoup, mes- 
sieurs, mesdames. 


Poverty 


The Assistant President: The next brief 
comes from the Joint Commission on Urban- 
ism of the Rimouski-Mont-Joli district. It is 
going to be presented to us by Mr. Pierre 
Jobin. Are you here, Mr. Jobin? 


Mr, 
The 


Jobin, general secretary: Yes. 


Assistant President: Welcome, Mr. 
Jobin, and without further ado we’ll ask you 
as we have asked all the others to give us a 
short summary of your brief, your intentions, 
what you propose to look at, the remarks 
which result from the system, and then as 
with all the other we shall ask you a few 
questions. 


Mr. Jobin: I must tell you in order to be 
explicit that the brief which the Com- 
mission is presenting was accepted yesterday 
by the regular assembly of the Commission; it 
therefore represents the official opinion of the 
Joint Commission on Urbanism. The said 
Commission obviously ins’t an organism 
which specializes in problems of poverty, it’s 
an assembly of municipal representatives, 
mayors, councillors, officials, which is in 
charge of preparing a plan of urban develop- 
ment for the 13 municipalities of the Rimou- 
ski-Mont-Joli region. 


You will understand then that our brief is 
not very elaborate, very sophisticated; it is 
built mainly on two major observations. The 
first is that the citizens of peripheral and 
underdeveloped regions are relatively poorer, 
no mat er what their incomes, than citizens of 
large urban centres. 


The second is that even within this rela- 
tive general poverty there are citizens even 
more underprivileged than others. We must 
try to know to the greatest extent possible the 
true situation of these people if we want to 
be able to solve the problems which present 
themselves. 


Concerning the first observation, let me say 
that one can see that the standard of living in 
the marginal regions is lower than in the large 
urban centres, first in the area of the consum- 
er situation. Mass publicity has created a cer- 
tain level of aspiration in this area. And yet 
in the backward areas one can see that, for 
example, there are problems with municipal 
services, which is a field that the Commission 
knows well, because it is our main concern, 
our zone being the most populous and the 
most urbanized in the east of Quebec. The 
citizens of certain municipalities which are 
members of the Commission can’t count on 
ditch services, drainage, police, fire depart- 
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ments, libraries within their municipality 
even taking into account their incomes, even 
if they are millionaires. There aren’t police 
services. The transportation services in my 
opinion are in the same condition, and I can 
say that on the whole recreative, cultural and 
sports activities follow generally along the 
same lines. So as far as consumer services go 
they are already behind the great urban 
centres. 


As far as income is concerned, I think the 
problem is even more serious. All you have to 
do is reread the opinion of the regional coun- 
cil on the renegotiation of the Agreement, to 
see that there are three categories of prob- 
lems: the first is the searcity of sources of 
income for the year 1969: the region had 
about 18 per cent of its manpower unem- 
ployed, compared to the average of 6.9 per 
cent in Quebec as a whole. Therefore there is 
a scarcity of sources of income. 


Secondly, there is a certain insecurity in 
these sources of income. The sector of second- — 
ary manufacturing in Quebec employs 26.8 
per cent of the manpower. In this region the 
proportion falls to 17 per cent, of which there 
are some in industries which are not dynamic 
and which need to be reorganized, which is 
the case in several sawmills for example, and 
we know the problem that is causing at the 
moment. There is also in addition to that a 
certain lack of income. We know that the per 
capita income is $1107, which is equivalent to 
60.1 per cent of the per capita income of 
Quebec which is $1840. 


We must, however, think over these figures 
carefully, noting that the county of Rimouski, 
which contains a good part of the population, 
enjoys a slighly privileged situation with 
regard to industrial investment, as well as 
with regard to population increase, compared 
to the rest of the territory. This would indi- 
cate certain dynamic aspects of the county. 


Furthermore, in the section of the region 
which falls under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission which is in the county of Matane, 
there are two important industrial projects 
which are being carried out and which would 
therefore show a certain stabilization in that 
area as well. 


In concluding these observations, the Com- 
mission feels that regional economic dispari- 
ties constitute an important aspect of the phe- 
nomenon of poverty. Underdeveloped regions 
are underprivileged in the face of general 
prosperity, which is only relative prosperity 
really, and when our economy undergoes a 
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recession calling for a recourse to austerity 
measures, it is these regions which are hardest 
hit. 

Therefore it is essential that the different 
levels of government, including the munici- 
palities whose elemental role we are inclined 
too often to forget, involve themselves in a 
well-defined policy of regional development 
to correct the situation. 

This will undoubtedly constitute an impor- 
tant element in a realistic strategy of the war 
against poverty, because these regions of less 
development are those which contain the 
highest percentage of “poor” citizens. 

The second section deals with the fact of 
underprivileged citizens, because it is obvious 
that the application of even a vigorous policy 
of regional development, if it eliminates the 
inter-regional inequalities, will not extend to 
the case of intra-regional inequalities. We 
know that all the major centres, even the 
most dynamic ones, are at grips with prob- 
lems of poverty. 


Concerning the Rimouski-Mont-Joli area in 
particular, the studies carried out by the Joint 
Commission will allow us in one or two 
months to familiarize ourselves with the 
housing situation in the whole of these 13 
municipalities, the income scale of their citi- 
zens, the development of the age structure, all 
the demographic aspects, the costs of educa- 
tion, etc. 


This information will enable the Commis- 
sion to outline certain policies which the 
municipalities can put into practice to accel- 
erate the economic growth of the region. 
Obviously the results will not be immediate 
and won’t solve the problems of all the 
underprivileged groups. 


Another positive aspect of this dossier will 
be the awareness it will create in both the 
municipal authorities and the population in 
general of the concrete situation with which a 
part of our fellow citizens are struggling. Per- 
haps even the information made available 
will show the underprivileged themselves that 
their situation is shared by many and cause 
the emergence among them of a will toward 
change. 


Nevertheless, a desire for change is not 
enough; there must also be the means to 
bring about this change. In this sense the 
Commission is counting on the senate com- 
mittee to manage to bring order to the ple- 
thora of programmes and the tangle of juris- 
dictions which characterize the present 
organization of the war against poverty, and 
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in this regard the mayors, the ordinary people 
who are members of the Commission, admit 
themselves that because of the fact that they 
are preoccupied with the problems of all their 
fellow citizens who are suffering a tremen- 
dous amount of misery, with situation pro- 
grammes, with the jurisdiction of private 
organizations who are involving themselves in 
the struggle, with the structures of social 
development, there is certainly a great deal of 
organization needed in that area. 


We hope too that in its considerations the 
committee will place heavy emphasis on the 
role that municipal governments may be 
called upon to exercise in the decentralization 
of the application of the various programmes 
which it proposes. 


Quebec and Canada are already urban 
societies and are becoming increasingly so. 
The responsibilities and the methods of action 
open to municipal governments must neces- 
sarily evolve as a result. 


The Assistant President: Thank you Pierre. 
We are going to ask your indulgence because 
the members of our committee have just 
received your brief. We haven’t had the time 
to read it. We’ve had a fairly comprehensive 
summary of it and in order to give the com- 
mittee members a few minutes to read your 
brief I have one or two questions to put to 
you. You mentioned industrial development 
projects in the region—can you tell us what is 
involved in them? 


Mr. Jobin: The two projects, which are in 
addition to the other projects which are 
always going on, are: firstly in the section of 
the Commission which is in the county of 
Matane at Mont Joli, Ste-Flavie, Perryound 
Electronics, which is a factory which meakes 
electronic flushing devices and whose opening 
was announced a few months ago by the min- 
isters of the former government. The second 
case was announced more recently and the 
construction on it has already been initiated. 
It is at Price, a municipality where at present 
there is already a brick factory of the Esto 
Company which should be employing about 
50 people by a year from now. Those are the 
two projects—in addition, the federal govern- 
ment has contributed to various projects, to 
different forms of aid for the designated 
regions and favours the setting up of enter- 
prises just as the provincial government does. 


The Assistant President: Another question 
from me Pierre, and afterwards I’ll hand over 
the floor to the members of the committee. I 
see that in the last part of your report you 
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mention here “As far as the Rimouski-Mont 
Joli region is concerned, the studies undertak- 
en by the Joint Commission on Urbanism will 
enable us in one or two months from DOW gerne?” 
Now poverty existed in these regions as it did 
everywhere else, and we are at present 
caught in a deplorable situation, but how is it 
that it was only two months ago that we 
became aware of poverty and made a study 
of it? How did it happen that studies weren’t 
made years ago? 


Mr. Jobin: We just take into account the 
fact that a Commission like this one isn’t 
empowered to study only the problem of pov- 
erty; its duty is to prepare a plan of urban 
development. Nevertheless, with the help of 
the studies which we are undertaking we can 
interpret the information we collect on the 
situation, in order to use it to determine the 
state of poverty in the same way as we do for 
the low income groups and then the whole 
classification of the population can be useful 
in the preparation of a plan of development 
and equally useful to organizations and 
individuals who want to use it to arrest pov- 
erty or at least to alleviate it; but the specific 
goal of the studies was not primarily poverty. 


The Assistant President: Well, Pierre, I see 
that Senator Hastings seems to have a ques- 
tion now. Sir. 


Senator Hastings: With respect to your 
plans for urban development in this area, 
really if you proceed and were successful in 
your establishment of these industries and so 
forth, have you actually or has the govern- 
ment contributed to this development to this 
area—have we done anything for the poor or 
have we simply contributed to the skills and 
to the middle-class? 


Will your program in any way help them? 


Mr. Jobin: I don’t believe that the goal of 
the Commission is to fight poverty. What 
we're aiming at is first of all to prepare a 
plan of urbanism and urban development. It 
seems possible that within this policy there 
may be some derivative effects which may 
contribute to reducing poverty to a certain 
extent, to the extent that economic develop- 
ment and an increase in urban services may 
contribute to bettering the lot of under- 
privileged citizens. It is understood that in 
other respect too the Commission is trying to 
define the role of the municipalities with 
regard to the whole spectrum of problems 
which confront their citizens, and then in that 
respect (I really have no guarantee of this at 
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the moment) perhaps this will allow the 
municipalities of the region to define for 
themselves a function and a task a little more 
precise in the area of poverty. However, there 
will always remain the question of means, 
because we know that the municipal organi- 
zation of the whole of Quebec is characterized 
by a shortage of revenue. We are going to 
have to make choices as to whether we dig 
ditches or try to solve the problems of the 10 
or 15 per cent of the population who are the 
most under-privileged, but does that really 
depend on the municipality or should the 
solution come from another level of 
government? 


The Assistant President: Fine, just fine, 
Pierre. Senator Quart, you have a question? 


Senator Quart: No, except to congratulate 
you on your brief (this morning I’m on the 
committee of congratulations). But when you 
answered Senator Hastings’ question, if your 
projects, which are action not directly for the 
poor, are accepted and succeed, that creates 
employment, and in that sense it helps the 
poor enormously, because after all, when a 
poor person finds a job, it isn’t direct welfare, 
and you have a role to play. 


The Assistant President: Mr. 


admitted as much. 


Jobin has 


Senator Hastings: But the industries that 
they are establishing are designed for the 
skilled and the upper class and unless we can 
bring the poor up to become qualified, there 
is no use. We simply create industries for the 
skilled and the educated and the middle class. 

We will assist them in other ways as he 
explained through the council and so forth 
but direct assistance to the poor, no. 


Senator Quart: Well, some of the poor are 
skilled though? 


Senator Hastings: Not very many Senator. 


The Deputy Chairman: Some of them are 
skilled but they have no place to work. 


Senator Quart: Well, that is just it, I am 
sure there are some skilled poor. 


Mr. Jobin: Another example there of the 
effects that planned municipal activities can 
have on the situation of disadvantaged citi- 
zens would be, for example, the creation of 
low-cost housing. That’s an area in which 
municipalities have a role to play, but there 
again, as the senator says, it doesn’t directly 
settle the problem of the poor, it houses them 
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better, but that’s all it does, you have poor 
people who are better housed, but are poor 
people just the same. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator Eudes. 


Senator Eudes: Mr. Chairman, as you 
explained last night, for over a year we’ve 
been travelling around the country hearing 
all the people who are interested in the fight 
against poverty. We’re trying to find a situa- 
tion that isn’t easy and in the brief that has 
just been presented, one thing that struck us 
all, you say that your Committee expects that 
the Senate Committee will succeed in putting 
some order into the plethora of programs and 
the tangle of jurisdictions that characterizes 
the present organization of the fight against 
poverty. It’s a thing that we’ve noticed every- 
where. Do you have a suggestion? I’m asking 
embarassing questions... 


Mr. Jobin: That still depends on an impor- 
tant political decision. The best way not to 
have jurisdiction is to give the money to a 
single, responsible government level. 


Senator Eudes: Would you express yourself 
a little more clearly and in greater detail. The 
needy, the poor if you will, generally have 
three areas where they have to try to find a 
solution to their problem: there is the munici- 
pal area, the provincial area and the federal 
area. Now, when you say “a tangle of juris- 
dictions”, is that what yo have in mind? 


Mr. Jobin: Yes. 


Senator Eudes: What’s the solution? And 
then “plethora of program’; there you are 
completely right; because God knows we how 
many programs we have; the more we have, 
the more complicate we make poverty. It’s no 
solution to find programs; it’s and indication 
of how complicated we’re making the poverty 
problems, to my meaning. So we have to 
unify, but how? Do you have a solution? 


Mr. Jobin: I think we can even make the 
picture that’s just been sketched a little bit 
more complicated by the action of private or 
semi-private agencies like the United Appeal, 
the Council of Social Agencies; I see some 
that aren’t government agencies properly 
speaking, but which nevertheless have an 
important role, actually an important role 
there. Finally, to settle the problem of pover- 
ty, we have to put some resources into it. 
Depending on what level of government we’re 
at, we can have doubts about putting in more 
or less. I’m pretty sure that the problem of an 
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area like the Lower St. Lawrence would have 
a more adequate solution if we put in the 
money that’s given over to the fight against 
poverty in the form of various allowances 
that the goverment can supply to a sort of 
regional government that would engage in the 
promotion of the economic growth of the 
area, because we can see that unemployment 
is double the Quebec average at some periods. 
The poor are not necessarily unemployed, 
with all the distinctions that can be made 
there, yet the fact remains that there must be 
a correlation between the unemployed citizen 
and poverty statistics according to per capita 
income. So we can figure in the Lower St. 
Lawrence that there are maybe 10 per cent 
too many poor, if we want to have the same 
average as for the whole of Canada, for the 
whole of Quebec. That’s a regional problem 
that, it seems to me, should be settled at the 
regional level through a form of regional gov- 
ernment that doesn’t yet exist, etc. etc., but I 
think it’s a problem that can recur fairly 
often. 


I know that various levels of government 
are trying more and more to create precisely 
a regional awareness and then, to set up 
regional organizations that aren’t direct ema- 
nations of the people, of government struc- 
tures. I know that in New Brunswick, there’s 
already a start in the Northwest, and there’s 
the Cape Breton Development Program. I 
think that’s the first thing to do for disadvan- 
taged areas, to bring poverty down to the 
national level there, that’s a priority, I think. 
I even think that before putting in extra 
money to help the underprivileged in Van- 
couver, Toronto or Montreal, it seems to me, 
it’s a personal judgment, it appears to me we 
ought to settle those problems of regional dis- 
parity. It’s only another way then, because 
the problem isn’t the same there, if it’s direct- 
ed to layers of the people, well for the whole 
structure of a region, because the Lower St. 
Lawrence is being emptied out, that could be 
settled say they close up shop, we’re going to 
go and work in Montreal, and we’re going to 
take along our problems as underprivileged 
people to Montreal. 


The Deputy Chairman: Pierre, could I ask 
you a question? 


Senator Eudes: I have a question. 


The Deputy Chairman: It’s because I’d like 
it summed up with another question; I’d like 
to have a few words. Pierre, is there in the 
region—we in our language talk about a class 
of society called the working poor, somebody 
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who works, isn’t on unemployment and doesn’t 
have a big enough wage to help him get out 
of poverty. Does that class of society exist 
here? 


Mr. Jobin: It’s the farmer first of all with 
their problems about milk. We have a plan 
that tells us the region is just about the best 
in Canada for milk production; at the same 
time the farmers believe the region is 
embarking on the plan, and now as a result of 
the plan, the farmers are equipped, have 
made serious investments; that’s a plan. 
Secondly, Rimouski is a city centered on com- 
merce; the average income is pretty good, but 
there are still a very large number of clerks, 
waitresses, and things like that, who in any 
case still don’t make very big wages even 
though they may be higher than what they 
are twenty miles from here; the fact still 
remains that they’re people who are classed 
among the working poor. 


The Deputy Chairman: So, it exists here 
like in other places? 


Mr. Jobin: It exists, but then it exists the 
more because the industries in the region are 
not very dynamic, things are very ancient, i.e. 
industries that are very closely tied to the 
primary sources and so are very often very 
far from being in the forefront of technology; 
they’re industries using manpower, textiles 
too, which is a big employer; it’s an industry 
with a labor force to make profit for them; 
they don’t have to count on the development 
of their technology, but on the work they can 
get out of their labor force, the low salaries 
they’re capable of paying. 


Senator Eudes: Just one question. Does 
your committee see about moving poorly 
housed people to more habitable places? 


Mr. Jobin: No, not yet; we’re responsible 
for preparing a plan, and we hope that after 
the plan is tabled, there’s going to be an 
organization that’s going to take that plan in 
hand and carry it out and in the plan, there 
will of course be fairly specific recommenda- 
tions, since we’re going to have them all 
based on situations, and the measures will be 
Carried out over a period of time that will 
remain to be determined, according to the 
finances that will be available. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Jobin, I thank 
you infinitely on behalf of the Committee and 
{ thank you personally even more because 
you appear so young to me, because you’re a 
young man who is performing a very impor- 
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tant function, so good success and good luck, 
and again, on behalf of the Committee, thank 
you very much. 


The Deputy Chairman: The next brief is 
that of the Regional Development Council. 
We are fortunate in having with us this 
morning its chairman, Mr. Claude Jourdain. 
Mr. Jourdain has submitted a very volumi- 
nous brief. I hope he isn’t going to try to read 
the whole thing, with information and statis- 
tics, so we’re going to ask Mr. Jourdain to 
give us a summary of these plans, ete. and 
now I think that the question of time, it’s 
going very well this morning, so I think that 
about eleven twenty, we’re going to think of 
ourselves a bit. 


Mr. Jacques St-Pierre: Mr. Chairman, 
madam and senators, I first have to make a 
correction and apologies for the chairman of 
the Regional Development Council. My name 
is actually Jacques St. Pierre and I’m the 
official representative of the Regional Devel- 
opment Council of which Mr. Jourdain is the 
chairman and he has asked me to apologize to 
you for him. We have just entered into a very 
important operation for the region, very 
important in fact for the fight against poverty 
and so he found it impossible to come and 
meet you. 

With your permission, I’m going to give 
some explanations of some terms contained in 
our brief concerning, for example, expanded 
development growth, a thing that wasn’t 
indicated in the brief. Then I’ll make a very 
succinct summary of the brief and after that, 
we can perhaps go on to the question period. 


Well, some basic concepts, for example of 
what expansion means for us. This word can 
be defined as a temporary and irreversible 
increase in economic quantities, and which 
does not necessarily have any driving or 
consequential effect in time. By economic 
quantities must here be understood, major 
periods in economic development, like per 
capita income, national production and the 
unemployment rate, ete. These indicators 
express a form of change in the economic 
activity of a region or country. This change 
will be called expansion because it’s tempo- 
rary, in the sense that the economic activity 
can gradually subside to pretty well the same 
level it was at before this crisis became 
evident. 

As for growth, for us it’s the increase over 


long periods of significant economic quanti- 
ties; it supposes major structural changes. 
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The difference between expansion and growth 
is based on the one hand on the period of 
time over which the changes take place and 
on the other hand on the references to struc- 
tural changes. It is very obvious that the time 
criterion in the differentiation of expansion 
and growth is extremely complex and essen- 
tially relative. 


Development is the coherent series of trans- 
formations in the economic, administrative, 
political, social and psychological structures, 
and makes possible the appearance of growth 
and its extension in time. The term coherent, 
as employed here, does not indicate that the 
series of transformations in question is 
planned or consciously introduced by any 
‘agency whatsoever. It rather indicates that 
this series of transformations is the result of 
a deep trend that will mark the historical 
period of the economy and of the society 
involved. 

Finally, it’s quite obvious that the idea of 
development takes on a somewhat different 
meaning if an external agent acts to give 
meaning and direction to the structural 
changes that development supposes. We'll 
then talk about regional or national planned 
development, depending on whether this 
action is regional or national. 

To the BAEQ it appeared to be a planned, 
coherent series of structural transformations, 
a planned development supplying on the one 
hand, actions aimed at promoting the growth 
of some factors and that of the regional 
economy which will see the end of the rela- 
tive impoverishment of the region. 


This conclusion is based on the non-exist- 
ence in the pilot territory of a sector or pro- 
ject sufficiently encompassing, involving or 
driving to start a general growth process, and 
on what is just as important, the inability of 
the expansion of the various social and eco- 
nomic activity sectors to generate a growth 
situation. Since time is short, Mr. Chairman, 
I’m going to cut short the explanations and 
give a general outline of the brief. 


First, may we say in passing that there are 
at least fifteen or twenty copies available to 
the newsmen and other people here in the 
hall. 


Then we start off by mentioning the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada which talks about 
the experience of the Lower St. Lawrence 
and the Gaspe, in fact the experience of our 
region in the fight against poverty. We say 
that the main purpose of this brief is a 
modest one. It is to tell about an experiment 
presently under way that can be used, we’re 
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sure of that, in the planning of a strategy to 
eliminate the problem of poverty. 


On page 3, we present the Eastern Quebec 
Regional Development Council which repre- 
sents the population of ten provincial elector- 
al subdivisions from Kamouraska to the Mag- 
dalen Islands. 


The Deputy Chairman: Included? 


Mr. St-Pierre: Included, which represents 
the people in dealings with the federal and 
provincial governments. This agency has been 
officially recognized by both governments in a 
federal-provincial agreement; you have a 
quotation from that agreement. 

On page 5, we talk about the background of 
the movement to combat poverty here in the 
Eastern Quebec region and we say that the 
chief characteristics of this movement are the 
thinking behind this action, the deep-running 
social movement which is of major impor- 
tance if we consider its possible influence on 
policy and you therefore have from page 5 to 
page 7, inclusive, the background of this 
movement, and of its main characteristics. 


On page 8, we present the economic and 
social situation in Eastern Quebec. You have, 
as we said just a while ago, a host of statistics 
for the economy in general and then, on page 
10, a summary of the situation in agriculture, 
the forest industry, the fisheries and tourism, 
on page 11. 


In the face of such revealing figures, our 
regional population has two basic options: to 
give the region a face-lift since it was becom- 
ing ever harder to live or else, to take the 
necessary measures to block the tendencies 
that were daily appearing more disastrous. 
They had no choice and decided to take the 
necessary measures. 


So, starting on page 13, you have an expla- 
nation of the Eastern Quebec Development 
Bureau which has actually erected a plan for 
development with the participation of the 
population and they say that this is actually a 
plan, because in this important work there is 
a definition of a task in qualitative and quan- 
titative terms; the situation of this task in 
time and space and a large number of details 
concerning the respective roles of many 
public and private, individual and group 
agents in the execution of this task. 


So, starting on page 14, there’s a general 
explanation of this task. We say that there 
are a number of long-term and short-term 
growth characteristics. On page 15, this task 


is qualified as to development objectives and 
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one page 18, 17, at the bottom of page 17, we 
give these major development objectives, i.e. 
six very specific objectives. So this morning, 
Mr. Chairman, I gave your secretary a copy 
of the BAEQ plan; it’s a voluminous work in 
ten sections. You now have one section in 
hand and I officially deposit it with your 
Committee so that it can be studied in depth, 
because we think the experiment here is 
valuable. 


The Deputy Chairman: Now, could I have a 
motion to accept it. 


Senator Quart: With pleasure. 


The Deputy Chairman: 
you. 


Accepted, thank 


Mr. St-Pierre: Now, with regard to this 
BAEQ plan, there was an intergovernmental 
agreement, ie. between the federal govern- 
ment and the provincial government which 
recognizes pretty well the same objectives as 
those in this plan. I’ve brought this agreement 
here, and I’m pleased to deposit it with your 
Committee for study. In this agreement, there 
is a clause indicating that it must be, that it 
can be renegotiated before March 31, 1970. 
The Regional Council is going to study this 
agreement, and has filed it with its govern- 
ment interlocutors, i.e. the two governments 
and we officially deposit with your Committee 
this opinion of the Regional Council giving 
succinct advice for the fight against poverty. 


The 
accepted. 


Deputy Chairman: Unanimously 


Senator Quart: Yes. 


_ My. St-Pierre: On page 22, we think that 
for us the problem of poverty in Eastern 
Quebec is a cultural problem, i.e. the adjust- 
ment of traditional schemes to modern think- 
ing and we think that this is really the chief 
problem in the region here. We have an enor- 
mous quantity of means at our disposal pre- 
cisely for alleviating the problem of poverty, 
and these means are little used or not at all, 
and I had a few of the existing choices, etc. 
Well, starting from page 22, we develop this 
idea and finally, on page 37, we talk about 
planned development and popular participa- 
tion which is absolutely necessary, in our 
pinion, and popular participation will obvi- 
ously be brought about by specific means, i.e. 
social animation and very effective informa- 
tion on participation, planning and participa- 
tion. With your permission, I’m just going to 
read, on page 43, two of the conclusions. 
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Then, we’d probably still have to make a 
critical analysis of the various formulas pro- 
posed for making war on poverty in a rural 
area in the light of these general considera- 
tions on the causes of the situation itself and 
on the socio-economic foundations of social 
animation and participation, and also in the 
light of the unusual experiment we are living 
through now in Eastern Quebec. That now 
appears rather hard to us, we repeat, since 
the Regional Development Council does not 
have the required specialists at its disposal. 
So we think that it would be worthwhile for 
the Senate members to come to the area for a 
much more extended period, at least a week 
or two, in order to do this analysis them-. 
selves. We think they can get some very valu- 
able indications for future legislation. 

You will no doubt permit us, in conclusion, 
to again state that social animation and par- 
ticipation, without planning, lead nowhere, 
from our point of view. We’d go even further; 
participation without a number of political 
constraints appears to us, at the present time, 
to bea decoy. 


As far as costs are concerned, planned 
development and participation do not appear 
to us to cost any more than all the obsolete 
measures that are being maintained to deal 
with the problems and in the long term are, 
we are convinced, a profitable investment. 


And, from a strictly human point of view, 
it would indicate that we have not decided to 
sacrifice, without any further ado, thousands 
of individuals to the whims of a society that 
is overturning all the values so rapidly that, 
for some people, it is becoming just as hard 
and even impossible to keep up with the 
times as to follow the fashion in the circles of 
Parisian haute couture. 


Recommendations follow logically from this 
brief; some derive from the opinion on 
renegotiation filed by the Regional Develop- 
ment Council at the time of the renegotiation 
of the Canada-Quebec general co-operation 
agreement; this document is appended to this 
brief. 


Recommendation number one: it appears ab- 
solutely essential to us that the federal and 
provincial governments establish overall de- 
velopment plans, integrated and co-ordinated 
between them, for their respective territories, 
clearly indicating in them the development 
and growth objectives; 

2. that immediately these plans are made 
they be fragmented into regional plans; 

3. that the people be associated as strongly 
as possible with the making and execution of 
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these plans, by the use of the techniques of 
animation, information and consultation. 


- 4, that they agree to work in close co-oper- 
ation, in a spirit of co-ordination and consul- 
tation, not only for the making, but also of 
the execution of the plans; 


5. that they agree to deconcentrate their de- 
cision—making power into perfectly co-ordin- 
ated interdisciplinary regional apparatuses that 
will have the task of executing the planning. 
(Examples of this type of decentralized gov- 
ernment agency exist in Eastern Quebec, par- 
ticularly the Eastern Quebec Development 
Bureau, the Regional Development Confer- 
ence, the Federal-Provincial Steering Com- 
mittee and the federal administration in the 
Eastern Quebec region); 


6. that the government agree to give to 
such decentralized apparatuses, not only real 
powers, but also adequate budgets for them to 
be able to attain, in the prescribed time, the 
development and growth objectives indicated 
by the planning; 

7. that they rationalize their efforts in each 
of the regions by not keeping the ‘ordinary 
budgets” and “plan budgets” in separate com- 
partments and by programming over at least 
five years all their investments in the regions 
and by taking the objectives of the plan 
strictly into account. They would thus suc- 
ceed in making regional budgets that would 
not allow contradictory investments and 
would make possible scientific control of each 
of the expenditures for maximum productivi- 
ty; 

8. that they agree to genuinely play the 

game of consultation, at the execution stage 
of the regional plans, with the representative 
popular organizations, like the regional devel- 
opment councils; 
_ 9. that they stop looking at poverty, in the 
rural or peripheric regions, as a wound for 
which improved balms have to be found and 
to consider it instead as an inevitable conse- 
quence of the age-old absence of logical poli- 
cies for development and growth, a malaise 
for which there today exists a remedy, 
planning; 

10. that they attach, finally, major impor- 
tance to the very valuable research and other 
work done in this field by the Economic 
Council of Canada. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to thank Mr. St-Pierre,—I did notice, Mr. Jor- 
dain; that you had corrected it—for the tre- 
mendous work you have done and, as a Que- 
becker, I am proud to tell you that from no 
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other place in Canada have we had a better 
documented brief with all the—it is going 
to take us a full week to go through it all, to 
digest everything, and it’s a pity we haven't 
got a week to spend with you. 


Mr. St-Pierre: It is a pity. 
Senator Quart: How about inviting us? 
Mr. St-Pierre: With pleasure. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. St-Pierre, I am 
going to call you Jacques if you don’t mind, 
and you do seem very young, everything I 
wanted to say has been said by Senator 


Quart, she spoke of an enormous brief, and — 


you have presented us with a gigantic one, 
with a lot of information, this is certainly 
going to take us quite a few afternoons— 
without wishing to change the subject, the 


question of the tourist trade was touched on) 


at the Chamber of Commerce last night. And I 
promised the Chamber of Commerce to 
introduce some discussion of the subject here 
today, could we take a few minutes, can the 
tourist industry help the poor? 


Mr. St-Pierre: Mr. Chairman, we calculate 
in the brief that, in 1964, about 225,000 tour- 
ists came into the region and remained for | 
an average of four days, I think, in the region 
and left behind them a certain amount of 
money. 


We see the tourist industry as part of a 


general aim which we would define as_ 


dynamic activity in our region. And so the 
tourist trade is looked upon as an industry in 


the same way as other industries and in the, 
same way as mining. The tourist trade, then, 
will be able to create employment and fairly 
remunerative employment; but, let’s face it, 
the tourist trade is going to create a lot of. 
seasonable jobs and very few permanent jobs 
and to give you an example, I was here last, 
night, I heard Madame speaking about nation- 
al parks, there is a national park which has 
been decided on for the Forillon Peninsula 
in the Gaspésie. Statistics show us that this. 


: 
} 


national park will create about 200 perma- 
nent jobs and 1500 temporary seasonable jobs. 
The tourist trade, then, is considered as an 
activity in which we must stake all we can; 
indeed, the plan and the general cooperative 
agreement have established priorities in the 
development of the tourist trade, that is to 
say a national park, two or three provincial 
parks, three prime tourist vacation spots, a) 
whole network of steps and special measures 
to help the tourist industry as such, hotels . 
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The Deputy Chairman: What percentage of 
your tourists are American, have you a rough 
idea? 


Mr. Si-Pierre: If I remember correctly, the 
figures are in the brief. No, let me see, they 
are in the BAEQ plan, not in the brief, if I 
remember correctly, 60 per cent are Ameri- 
can. There was a tendency to think that most 
of our tourists came from Ontario but statis- 
tics show the opposite. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are there any other 
questions on the tourist industry, because we 
want to get back to the brief, we still have 
half an hour; if not, we will begin to explore 
the brief a little and ask Mr. St-Pierre ques- 
tions. There are so many, it’s hard to know 
which ones to ask, that’s the problem... 


Senator Eudes: In your recommendations, 
you draw up plans for local development, 
which are presented immediately followed by 
recommendations... you demand the partici- 
pation of the people in the preparation of 
these plans, and in their implementation, as 
far as implementation goes, I think it’s fairly 
easy, but how can the people take part in the 
preparation of plans. 


Mr. St-Pierre: The experience that we have 
of this shows that it is possible. From 63 to 
66, the Planning Bureau for Eastern Quebec 
was working here in the region, it is a body 
created by the people with the help of the 
government authorities and financed directly 
from the funds provided for under the ARDA 


_Act. This body had at least 80 specialists who 


made a study of the region and of the pos- 


Sibilities of the region, after having listed 


them, 


at least 80 specialists, then, who 

worked on the preparation of this plan; but, 
at each stage of the preparation, the people 
were consulted in local committees, zonal 
committees and regional consultative commit- 
tees, and as a result some pretty radical 
changes were made in the conclusions of the 
Specialists; the plan is thus an abstract, if you 
like, of the work of the people on the one 
hand and the specialists on the other. 


Senator Eudes: In short, it’s a matter of the 
people saying to the specialists: “Here is what 
_we believe to be possible to improve the eco- 
‘nomic situation”. 
| 
_ Mr. St-Pierre: That’s right. 
‘ 

Senator Eudes: Exploitation of natural 
resources, there have been quite a few meet- 
ings on this. 
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Mr. St-Pierre: Oh yes, there have been 
several hundred meetings at the local as well 
as at the regional level. 


The Deputy Chairman: Public meetings. 
Mr. St-Pierre: Public meetings. 


Senator Eudes: How many years did it take 
to draw up this plan. 


Mr. St-Pierre: The BAEQ began its work in 
1963 and completed it in 1966, and it was 
abolished in 1966 and the Regional Council is 
the result of one of the recommendations of 
this plan. 


The Deputy Chairman: Have you been able 
to see any progress since organization was 
started? 


Mr. St-Pierre: It is clear that the plan, 
indeed it’s plainly stated, the plan is not 
static, we improve on it as we go along, but 
you have got to have a clear idea of the plan, 
it doesn’t really consist of ten volumes, but of 
a whole mentality we want to change; more 
efficient operation and operations, all this is 
the plan. But, to answer your question, there 
is not much progress to be seen at the present 
time for the simple reason that the plan has 
only really been in operation for the last two 
years and, as it is a fifteen-year plan, there is 
very little change to be seen in the situation 
right now. 


The Deputy Chairman: Do you have any 
trouble in getting people to participate, or do 
you find citizens and groups saying: “‘Oh well, 
it’s not my business, let it be, let it be’? 


Mr. St-Pierre: The Planning Bureau had a 
mandate for the participation of the people, 
and so we hired about twenty leaders who 
were responsible for getting people to partici- 
pate, organizing public meetings, and inform- 
ing people of the true facts and of the pos- 
sibilities for changes. But of course there 
were some difficulties, particularly in the 
urban areas, because the problem was much 
less urgent, the problem of poverty was much 
less urgent than in the rural areas. 


The Deputy Chairman: Members of the 
Committee, you now have the floor. 


Senator Eudes: I have looked quickly, at 
paragraph 6 what is meant by “the govern- 
ments”...’’, this obviously means federal and 
provincial “‘... agree to give to such decen- 
tralized organizations, not only real powers’’, 
does this mean that they have no power at 
the moment? 
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Mr. St-Pierre: Well, to be concise, let’s say 
that the officers who are in charge of imple- 
menting the plan at the present time run up 
against the traditional operation of the sepa- 
rate departments and they have enormous 
difficulties in working in the area and that is 
why we want them to have real powers of 
decision so that the plan can be really 
implemented. 


Senator Eudes: In short, it’s the technocrats 
who decide everything? 


Mr. St-Pierre: In the higher sphere of gov- 
ernment, perhaps. 


The Deputy Chairman: And _ elsewhere 


also? 
Mr. St-Pierre: Perhaps also. 


The Deputy Chairman: Senator McGrand? 
You are sure you have no question? 


Senator Quari: I just want to make a 
remark. I am very interested in eating. As 
you can see, I did not get this way by not 
eating! There are so many people that come 
to La Belle Province and to this district and I 
would suggest that on the menu in the motels 
and all of that you would have more fish and 
not only one or two but different ways of 
preparing these fish. 


I am quite sure—and I have been around 
this Gaspe Peninsula so many times that 
sometimes you went into these nice little 
places and they say, well they are probably 
tired of their own products, eating the fish 
and all the maple syrup and maple sugar but 
they sometimes say, and they have said to 
me, wouldn’t you like un bon steak and I must 
say that I did have a very good steak here but 
why not try to put on the menu more ways of 
preparing these different dishes and why not, 
on a breakfast menu, have les cretons because 
they don’t know what les cretons are in other 
places. 


I will give you an idea. We had a party in 
Ottawa and they had “les cretons”. They also 
had some very nice other delicacies but they 
didn’t know what “cretons’ were and they 
still don’t know. 


Is there anything more delicious than crack- 
ling with your toast in the morning... 


Senator Eudes: Especially in poor areas, it’s 
very important. 


Senator Quart: The women here in the 
Province of Quebec make marvellous “cre- 
tons” and it is just wonderful. What was the 
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name of that drink that they have with the 
alcohol and port wine... 


The Deputy Chairman: The caribou? 


Senator Quart: The caribou. 

And they had a party, the people of 
Chicoutimi, there was crackling, the fat of the 
roast, and all sorts of good things. What is 
more, they invited us to have a good helping 
of caribou, crackling, and the fat of the roast, 
it was at their invitation. Most of our senators 
from other parts of Canada thought the 
crackling came from the caribou. Then I said, 
“No, no, no, it’s your drink which is made of 
caribou, it’s made with white whiskey”. They 
said: “But it’s red’. I said: “But it’s caribou 
blood’; I wasn’t very proud of myself when I 
said that, but it was port wine, and even 
Senator Hastings, who was beside me, asked me 
for the recipe for crackling, and so I gave it 
to him, and I can’t tell you to how many 
others, it was my French Canadian daughter- 
in-law who gave me the recipe, and so I gave 
that to everyone all around and now, at the 
Parliamentary Café, they have crackling and 
the fat of the roast... 


Mr. St-Pierre: Here, Madame, in the brief, 
we discuss the tourist industry, saying that it 
is based especially on natural attractions and 
also on cultural attractions and, in the Gener- 
al Agreement for Canada-Quebec Coopera- 
tion, there are certain sums set aside to be 
available to the people for the improvement 
of the facilities of the tourist industry, let us 
hope, then, that it will come with time. 


Senator Quari: With the wonderful fish of 
the Province of Quebec, served in pieces on 
little bits of biscuit or what, as we used to 
say in the Province of Quebec... 


Senator McGrand: I have heard a number 
of complaints regarding the success of ARDA. 


Now, you mentioned that ARDA had given 
this area a change of attitude. I believe that 
that is the way you said it. Can you give me 
an idea of the number of new jobs that have 
been created by ARDA or through ARDA? 
Has the value of your natural resources of 
this area increased because of the activities or 
the implementation of the ARDA plans? 


Mr. St-Pierre: The total number of new 
jobs cannot be calculated precisely. 


The BAEQ plan, as I said just now, means 
a change in mentality, and we at the CRD 
made a study of strictly industrial jobs last 
year and, surprisingly enough, we found that, 
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although there was a decrease in the number 
of industries, there was an increase in the 
number of jobs for the good and simple 
reason that those industries which have been 
modernized have been able to employ more 
workers, while those industries which 
employed a certain number of people but 
were very poor have disappeared, and, in 
fact, there have been a lot more new jobs 
created than jobs lost. The figures are there 
in the volumes which I gave you this 
morning. 


The Deputy Chairman: Any more ques- 
tions, Senators? 


Does that answer your question? 


Senator McGrand: That answers it very 
well. Thank you. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Chairman, Mr. St- 
Pierre, excuse me, I can’t speak French. 

I just have two observations to make, sir, 
and one is with respect to the brief or the 
memoirs—not yours but the others that have 
been presented this morning and the excellent 
work that is being done in this area by all of 
your organizations. 

I can’t help but feel that the type of 
individuals you have and with some motiva- 
tion, you will succeed, and secondly, it is a 
personal observation of my own, an apology I 
would like to make to the people of Rimouski. 

I am one of. the “representatives” here of 
the Parliament of Canada, your Parliament, 
and I am unable to communicate in French. 


Now that I’m here in Rimouski, I speak 
French, and, with you, I speak your langu- 
age... 


Senator Quari: I am going to add just a 
word. Since Senator Hastings and his wife 
have been in Quebec, they have fallen in love 
with Quebec. I am afraid he is going to 
become a citizen of the Province of Quebec, 
and then, he wants to speak French with me, 
and sometimes we don’t understand each 
other. I try to say things in French, and then 
he finally has to say, what are you talking 
about? 

Finally, he speaks French all the time, ever 
since we have been in Quebec. 


The Deputy Chairman: That means that, 
with a woman, it is always possible to find 
some means of communicating. 

My friends, I would first of all like to thank 
our friend Jacques St-Pierre most sincerely; 
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he has provided us with a mine of informa- 
tion and has left us with a task which will 
keep us busy for a week. Rest assured, Mr. 
St-Pierre, to second Senator Hastings, that we 
are familiar with the work you are doing 
from our experience in our own province of 
New Brunswick and elsewhere, perhaps at 
long distance. We are somewhat aware of the 
difficulties, and there are always difficulties in 
these enterprises; if there were no difficulties 
to face, there would be no merit in it, it 
would be worth very little. Once again, I 
thank you most sincerely. I am sorry we 
haven’t had time, we could have spent the 
whole day here talking and there would have 
been no end to it. We want to give you our 
congratulations, our thanks, and whatever 
encouragement we can. I hope that the rest of 
Canada will take the development of the 
Lower St. Lawrence as a model; we all have 
a duty to mention it whenever and wherever 
possible. Once again, thank you. 


On behalf of the Senators, in the name of 
the Committee, I would like to thank all the 
people of Rimouski, His Worship the Mayor, 
Dr. Lepage and especially Mr. Paul Bégin for 
the tremendous work he did in organizing 
things for our reception. The hospitality we 
have received in Rimouski is a hospitality for 
which Rimouski and the Province of Quebec 
are particularly famous. I would also like to 
thank the mayor and the aldermen for the 
magnificent reception last night, and the brief 
which has been presented, if we had more 
time, and we have touched on many other 
matters concerning the region. But you have 
the representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce who are well qualified to discuss the 
problems, and it gives us great pleasure to 
have stopped in Rimouski, it is the end of a 
long trip which has taken us four months, 
going up and down the length and breadth of 
Canada to study the condition of the poor. As 
I said yesterday, we have not found any solu- 
tion. This is not a Committee which is going 
to solve everything from one day to the next. 
We want to make a study, a profound and 
careful study of the causes of poverty in dif- 
ferent places, and, in Rimouski, as in New 
Brunswick in my region of Madawaska, 
which is a region bordering on Témiscouta 
county, the problem of the poor is more or 
less the same. There is little difference 
between the problem of the poor in the West 
of Canada and the problem of the poor in the 
Maritime Provinces and in Newfoundland. 
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We are satisfied that this is a very con- 
scientious committee. We have worked very 
hard, our work is far from being finished, in 
my opinion it is just beginning. We are going 
to have to compile all the resolutions and all 
the recommendations from across Canada so 
as to be able to prepare a document, a brief 
containing recommendations for the Federal 
Government, and recommendations which 
will be useful and will not simply go to join 
the pile of dead letter documents which are 
useful only for spiders’ webs and to catch the 
dust. We are going to be very severe in our 
recommendations, and, as we say in good 
French where I come from, “we will be in 
business”. 


It’s not going to please everybody and not 
even all our colleagues and associates. That is 
more or less our attitude, then, and I am 
pretty sure I said what I wanted to say about 
our stop in Rimouski, we didn’t want to get 
back to Ottawa and say: “We have forgotten 
the Lower Saint Lawrence Region”. 


Yesterday we did the Gaspé region, the 
Vallée, it was very interesting. We are now 
going to make our way back by part of the 
North Shore where we will stop in a few 
places. We will be in Quebec tonight. We 
have a meeting scheduled for 8 o’clock this 
evening. If we can get there by 9 o’clock, I 
think that people will be happy to welcome 
us when we get there. 


The information we have received is very 
interesting and necessary for the completion 
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of our work, and I would also like to express 
my thanks for the hospitality we have 
received at the St. Louis Hotel and for the 
good fish I ate yesterday. We know that the 
St. Louis is famous in the region and even in 
New Brunswick and even in the Province of 
Quebec for its good meals, and we would like 
to thank the proprietor of the St. Louis Hotel 
for his warm hospitality. 


I would also like to thank, it is too bad, we 
have a very special invitation from Mr. Guy 
Leblanc, your Federal M.P., who is giving a 
small party, but I think we will have to 
cancel it and send our regrets to your M.P., 
because, you know what senators are like if 
you let them go to a little party, it’s very easy 
to let them in, but it’s much harder to get 
them out. We would like some opportunity to 
have a few minutes to eat a sandwich. We are 
going to get into our bus as soon as possible, 
because we have been definitely warned that, 
if we are not at the ferry at 2.20, another bus 
will take our place, and our schedule will be 
all upset, and we will have to take the 6 
o’clock ferry. And so, with no more speeches, 
we thank you sincerely from the bottom of 
our hearts for all your kindness and hospital- 
ity. We were delighted by the welcome you 
gave us. You have shown a great deal of 
interest and patience and the work you have 
done is a nobel piece of work. And so I will 
end by saying good luck, good bye and thank 
you in the name of all the members of the 
Committee. 


The Committee is adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


Memorandum presented to the 
Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty 
under the chairmanship of 
The Honourable David A. Croll 


Written and prepared by 
Gilles Giasson, m.s.s., t.s.p. 


Director of the Research and Statistics 
Service 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE OF THE DIOCESE 
OF RIMOUSKI 


August, 1970. 
PRESENTATION 


Dear Commissioners: 

The staff of the Social Service of the 
Rimouski Diocese is pleased to present to you 
this memorandum dealing with the problem 
of poverty in the Lower St. Lawrence region. 


Everyday our agency personnel are con- 
fronted with this problem. Their daily efforts 
on this behalf have enable them to acquire 
valuable experience in the field and to con- 
trive a number of solutions. 

They are therefore placing the fruit of their 
experience at your disposal in the hope that it 
may serve to improve the lot of the under 
privileged classes. 


Héléne Bélanger, t.s.p. 
Director General 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE OF THE DIOCESE 
OF RIMOUSKI 


PREFACE 


1. In the Lower St. Lawrence, the problem 
of poverty is of major importance. The aver- 
age per capita income is very low and unem- 
ployment remains at a high level. 

2. According to our experience, the follow- 
ing would be the main causes of the impover- 
ished state which characterizes the region: 

—The high level of unemployment. 
—The influence of technological change. 
—The migrational trend towards urban 
centres. 

—The absence of power of the poor 
classes. 


—The low participation of poor people in 
the making of decisions which concern 
them. 


—The ineffectiveness of certain programs 
designed to do away with poverty. 


3. Certain characteristics have been 
observed among the welfare recipients of the 
Diocese of Rimouski such as: 


—A proportional increase in the number 
of recipients with age. 


—A poor education. 
—A high number of children. 


—A poor state of health among half of 
these children. 


4. In order to solve the problem of poverty, 
should: 


—Create new patterns of social develop- 
ment. 

—Develop a system of measuring the 
effectiveness of programs. 

—Rapidly modernize the exploitation of 
agriculture and forests. 

—Assure greater stability of employment. 
—Revise the social security system in 
order to adapt it to the needs of the poor 
classes. 


—Ensure the poor better access to the 
health and welfare services. 

—KEstablish training programs geared to 
the poor. 

—Give more power to the poor 
increasing their participation. 

—Set up family planning clinics. 
—Establish a housing policy which takes 
into account the needs of the poor. 
—Develop powerful urban centres in the 
area. 


by 


5. This then is a brief sketch of the main 
observations and recommendations presented 
in this memorandum. 


INTRODUCTION 


6. There are several definitions of poverty 
in existence both from the point of view of 
theory and from the point of view of opera- 
tion. Theoretically speaking, the following 
seems to us to be a good definition of the 
phenomenon of poverty: “Poverty is a pro- 
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longed inaccessability to the material 
resources necessary to maintain a living 
standard determined by the _ production 
capacity and social demands of the com- 
munity’. 

This definition given by Lourie comprises 
three major elements. For poverty to exist, 
inaccessibility to material goods must be pro- 
longed. In this sense, a person could not be 
considered as being poor if temporarily lack- 
ing material resources. This is the case, for 
example, of the majority of students. A 
second element to be considered in this defi- 
nition is the level of material wealth a person 
must have. This level of resources is variable 
and it is society which determines it. The 
third important element of this definition con- 
cerns the criteria employed by society to 
determine its requirements. In actuality, it 
determines them in terms of its values and its 
capacity to produce. A society which is very 
well-off makes much greater demands in 
consequence than one which is less so. 


7. As an operational definition of poverty, 
we accept right off the one proposed by the 
Economic Council of Canada. In effect, we 
consider all families who spend 70 per cent or 
more of their income on food, clothing and 
shelter as poor. 


8. The following is the plan which we will 
follow: first, we will deal with the causes of 
poverty, then we will discuss several charac- 
teristics which we have observed among the 
poor, and finally we will propose a number of 
solutions. 


SOME CAUSES OF POVERTY 


9. To try and pinpoint the causes of pover- 
ty is a somewhat arduous task. In fact, when 
you undertake to do something like that, you 
find it difficult to determine exactly whether 
or not such and such a factor is a cause or 
effect of poverty. In many cases, a factor may 
be felt to be both a cause and an effect. 
Despite this difficulty of clearly defining the 
causes of poverty, we have identified a 
number of factors which, in our opinion, 
resulted in poverty. 


High level of unemployment— 


10. In the Lower St. Lawrence area, the 
level of unemployment is very high. Looking 
at Table 1 we can see that in 1961, there were 
7.5 per cent unemployed in the diocese of 
Rimouski as opposed to 4.4 per cent in the 


1Lourie, Norman V.: “Poverty” in Social Work 
and Social Problems, N.Y., N.A.S.W. 1964. 
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province of Quebec. Thus, we find that in 
comparison with the rest of the province, the 
Lower St. Lawrence region is hit much 
harder by unemployment. 


TABLE 1 


PROPORTION OF UNEMPLOYED IN 
RELATION TO THE LABOUR FORCE 


1961 
Diocese of Province 
Rimouski of Quebec 
Skilled Unemployed 6.5% 3.7% 
Unskilled Unemployed 1.0% 0.7% 
Total 7.5% 4.4% 


*Source: Census of Canada, 1961, and Regional Planning 
of the Social Service of the Diocese of Rimouski, 
page 49. 


11. Another indicator of the unemployment. 
situation is the number of social assistance 
recipients. In table No. 2 we can see that the 
number of social assistance recipients regis- 
tered with the Social Service of the Diocese 
of Rimouski has increased substantially in 
recent years. 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS REGISTERED 
WITH THE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
SERVICE OF THE S§&.8.D.R. 


1967—1968—1969 


Number 

of cases % increase 
Marchr3i, 196 7:.e5 0. nce re oe 3,477 0 
March 3h, 1968icrns. sa), seer 4,782 37 
March’ 3) 1969 sen, -esceecnee 6,489 86 


When a person is unemployed and when he 
has to live on unemployment insurance and 
social assistance, it is obvious that the meagre’ 
income he received does not permit him to 
live above the poverty line. The longer the 
situation lasts, the poorer the person becomes. 
Quite often he must go into debt in order to 
provide for the essentials. é 


Technological Changes 

12. During the past fifty (50) years, the 
economy of the area has relied mainly on 
forestry and agriculture. With the advent of 
technology, a number of changes have taken 
place in the operations of these basic sectors. 
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There is an ever growing trend towards the 
modernization of operating techniques. Such 
modernization requires workers with more 
knowledge. Also, it reduces the number of 
workers required to do the same job. As a 
result, this creates unemployment. In fact, a 
good number of workers who were prepared 
to work in non-specialized jobs with a mini- 
mum of education now feel deprived when 
faced with the requirements of technology. 


13. It now seems that the basic sectors are 
being modernized relatively slowly. This cre- 
ates problems for the workers. Indeed, a good 
number of workers find themselves in a dif- 
ficult situation because they do not know 
whether they should continue working in the 
same sector or turn to another. The present 
situation is such that one no longer knows 
exactly what orientation the forestry and 
agricultural sectors will assume. What will 
the operational requirements be? How many 
people will be able to live off the occupations 
these sectors will offer? How many will have 
to be retrained? What openings will be 
offered to those who will have to leave these 
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sectors? There are so many questions to 
which answers have still not been found. The 
uncertainty in these sectors keeps a number 
of workers in a state of semi-productivity, 
and consequently, in poverty. 


Migration to Uban Centres 


14. In recent years, there has been a 
decrease in the population of the Lower St. 
Lawrence, Gaspé and Magdalen Islands. 
Despite the relatively high birth rate, there 
has nevertherless been an overall decrease in 
population; this is a sign that there is a major 
migration out of the area. 


15. A thorough analysis of population data 
shows us that there have been population 
movements both into and out of the area. 
Most of the small communities in the area 
have decreased in population while all the 
cities have experienced an increase in the 
number of their inhabitants. It can be 
assumed, and daily observation confirms this, . 
that the cities owe part of their increase to 
the neighbouring communities. 


TABLE 3 


BREAKDOWN AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN THE POPULATION, ACCORDING 
TO THE CENSUS, 1931-66, CANADA, QUEBEC, LOWER ST. LAWRENCE, 
GASPE AND MAGDALEN ISLANDS (development area) (IN THOUSANDS) 


1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 1966 

N N N N N N 
Mevelopmentiarea. whtscwdls Geka eee 230 277 313 344 350 338 
RUC DCU eee tet oe meee cetie ccee 2,875 3,332 4,506 4,628 5, 259 5, 781 
DANA. S serreetapeteen tent Hn be akties <i Lene. 10,377 11, 507 14,009 16, 080 18, 238 20,015 

% % % % % 
vie 41-51 51-56 56-61 51-61 1961-66 

Developmen ty BOB oss 5 ys o\njs, suave cae oxepeopals 20.4 13.0 9.9 efi 11.8 —3.4 

Oucbecwtse we wee nett teeth. 15.91 21.72 14.12 13.63 29.68 9.92 
(CSC ENG nat it ad litte Melee biti an ci 10.89 21.75 14.79 13.42 30.19 9.74 


Source: Quebec Year Book 1968-69. 
1966 Census, D.B.S. 


16. Population migrations have disastrous 
consequences on the economy of the area. In 
fact, the workers who leave the area are 
often the younger people or the more 


experienced. Such a migration is a major 
drain on the regional economy because it 
takes active strength with it. As a conse- 
quence of this exodus, the proportion of the 
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labour force that is working decreases. In a authors noted that in the diocese of Rimouski, 
report entitled “Regional Planning of the the active labour force percentage was lower 
Social Service of the Diocese of Rimouski, the than in the province asa whole. 


TABLE 4 


URBAN POPULATION 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC AND DEVELOPMENT AREA 


1961 and 1966 


1961 1966 
Total Urban Total Urban 

COUNTY Population Population Population Population 
GaspGaWest rs: asitvatetie« sate ehe sm pee artae Pee ick Spore 258 20, 529 9,113 18, 492 7, 933 
(CS SSM DIS Hap ee Oro ge enue ao Sak pres FoRewinntrrd 41, 333 8,907 41,250 10, 623 
MSONAVENLULOr coo neers coin ee canteen tee tau Magee nets 42,962 ieee} 43,624 2,368 
Mapdalen Islands?!) 12g, eT a alee te 12,479 — 13,213 — 

Sub-total 117,303 19, 353 116,579 20, 924 
IMAGANGS. Comte Soe. nt. Pee NT ee can 35,078 14, 362 31, 794 14, 048 
Matapédia 35, 586 12,108 31, 433 10, 685 
Rum OUSIH kom Aes s eee, aaa + « 65, 295 32,683 65, 629 36, 886 
MGIISCOUA Manninen: vets oe orsleraeltee «cassie 29,078 10,191 25, 902 9,672 - 
Riviére-du-Loup 40, 239 17,878 40, 234 19, 006 
Kamourasica ab 2: ios. hideceranaieetac aie pies En iors 27, 138 7,486 26,593 7,919 

Sub=totaleess 25, cccheictees okra ete ete ateiare 232,415 94,708 221, 585 98, 216 

GRAND SRO TAM. Genes cette ashen eieeyae 349, 718 114, 061 338, 164 119, 140 
QUEBEC? (Provance)|. cc ameseeare sat “ceacos aaa 5, 259, 211 3,906, 404 5, 780, 845 4,526,114 


Source: 1966 Census, D.B.S. 


17. Population migration within the same 
area—from small communities to urban cen- 
tres—also creates its problems. The main 
consequence is that it weakens the economy 
of the small communities which are now 
losing their vitality as the number of inhabi- 
tants decreases. Because of this exodus, the 
authorities in these small communities are 
most hesitant to undertake new development 
projects. Weakening of the dynamism and of 
the economy leads to unemployment which 
engenders poverty. 


Lack of Power among the Poorer Classes 


18. The poorer classes have no power in 
making decisions which concern them. When 
decisions are made on social policies that con- 
cern them they are not consulted and deci- 
sions are taken in terms of the values of a 
class other than their own. Because of this 
phenomenon, they more or less become the 
victims of the more fortunate classes. When, 
for example, as a social measure, greater 
benefits are given to the poorer class, it is 
obvious that this measure costs the govern- 


ment additional sums of money. In order for 
the government to make up the deficits 
incurred by raising such benefits to the poor, 
it must either raise taxes or look for new 
taxes, or do both. If it imposes a new tax, the 
poor find themselves directly paying part of 
the benefits that were granted to them. If a 
tax affects the higher income classes in par- 
ticular, they will ask for higher incomes, with 
the result that the poor will pay another part 
of the benefits which were granted to them. 
In the final analysis, it is a vicious circle and 
it is always the less fortunate who find them- 
selves in difficulty. One of the basic problems 
of the poor is the fact that they do not have 
power. It is the stronger, therefore more for- 
tunate class, that has it. 


Lack of Participation by the Poor in Making 
Decisions that concern them 


19. There is only very little machinery 
whereby the poor can put forward their point 
of view. Such machinery is very few and far 
between. Because of this, it is almost impossi- 
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ble for them to contribute to the decisions 
concerning them. 


20. What happens in practice is that deci- 
sions are taken by people who hold power 
and who judge in terms of their own values 
and not in terms of the values of the poorer 
class. Such decisions are not taken for the 
purpose of hurting the poor or of keeping 
them in a state of dependence, but, in view of 
the fact that they are not adapted to their 
needs, this is what happens in actual fact. 
Often there is a fear that participation by 
people of the poorer classes will lead to deci- 
sions which are not consistent with the values 
of the ruling class or the more fortunate class. 
They think that if the decisions taken by the 
poor do not comply with those taken by the 
more fortunate class, they are not valid. The 
problem is that the validity of decisions is 
judged on the basis of a very special value 
system other than that of the poor. 
Ineffectiveness of Certain Programs intended 
to Eliminate Poverty 


21. If we take a run-down of the existing 
measures to eliminate poverty, we are aston- 
ished at how many there are. However, 
despite this substantial number, the fact 
nonetheless remains that poverty seems to be 
on the uprise. It therefore seems that on one 
hand there is a lack of co-ordination between 
the various measures, and on the other a lack 
of perseverance in pursuing the objectives set 
for the programs. For example, in the area, 
the program which is supposed to put the 
people on social assistance back into the 
labour market by using an_ individual 
approach and by taking for granted that the 
labour market can absorb such people seems 
ineffective to us. In fact, this measure which 
in itself is very commendable can offer but 
lame results if it is not accompanied by an 
energetic program to create new jobs. In 
many cases, workers are on social assistance 
because they cannot find work in their field. 
This is an example of a lack of co-ordination. 


22. We also observe what could be called a 
lack of perseverance in the pursuit of very 
commendable objectives that have been set 
for programs. This seems to be the case, for 
example, in the carrying out of the develop- 
ment plan proposed by the Bureau d’Amén- 
agement de l’Est du Québec. Six main objec- 
tives had been set for this plan. It appears to 
us that the measures that have been taken to 
achieve these objectives have been too timid, 
with the result that we wonder whether they 
will actually be achieved. Another example is 
the sylviculture work which is supposed to 
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return a good number of people on social 
assistance to the labour market and also to 
provide them with a steady permanent job. 
Job stability and permanence are very impor- 
tant objectives in a return-to-work campaign 
for people on social assistance. These objec- 
tives which were set when the program was 
being drawn up have been, it seems, more or 
less achieved so far. Consequently, the pro- 
gram has lost much of its value because to 
some extent it is becoming a stopgap mea- 
sure. This, in our opinion, is a lack of per- 
severance in achieving objectives. 


23. These are a few important factors to 
which responsibility for poverty can be 
ascribed. As can be observed, these factors 
stem from major social phenomena and not 
from individuals. They are not individual fac- 
tors. Therefore, to complete the picture, let us 
look at a few of the characteristics we have 
observed among the poor. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR 


24. There are a number of features that 
characterize the poor. During a study of the 
employability of welfare recipients in the 
diocese of Rimouski,’ some characteristics of 
welfare recipients were identified. These 
obviously are not found among all poor 
people, but they are typical of at least a 
segment of the poor—those on welfare. 
Age 


25. We noted that the proportion of people 
on welfare rose steadily with increasing age. 
Proportionally, then, more poor people are 
found among the elderly than among the 
young. 


TABLE 5 
PROPORTION ON WELFARE BY AGE 
GROUP 
Population Rate per 
Number of the thousand 
Age group on welfare diocese (é) 
20-29. 58 30,177 1.9 
30-39. 51 23, 657 2.1 
40-49. 83 23, 202 3.6 
50559. Ge. e. See 83 17,824 4.6 
ME GGaU ere on ees: 275 94,860 2.8 


Source: ‘‘L’employabilité des assistés sociaux du 
diocése de Rimouski’’, p. 20. 
(*)The rate was calculated using the number of welfare 
recipients in the sample, and it therefore indicates only 
relative values. 


1Mercier, Clément and Gilles Giasson: «L’em- 
ployabilité des assistés sociaux du diocése de Ri- 
mouski». Rimouski. Service Social du Diocése de 
Rimouski. 1968. 
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Education 

26. On the whole, welfare recipients have 
had very little schooling. Table 6 shows that 
82 per cent of those on welfare did not reach 
grade nine. Pursuing the analysis, we find 
that 36 per cent have had four years or less, 
and 46 per cent have had between 5 and 8 
years. 

TABLE 6 


BREAKDOWN OF WELFARE RECIPIENTS 
BY EDUCATION AND COUNTY OF 


RESIDENCE 
County 
Té- 

Bona- mis- Per- 

Years of ven- Mata- Ma- Rim- cou- cent- 
education ture pédia tane ouski ata Total age 
0 1 2 1 1 5 1.5 

5 29 30 33 18’ “115* 3455 

wh 29 35 59 23 153 46.0 

3 4 9 13 i 30 9.0 

0 2 6 8 2 18 5.4 

0 2 0 4 1 7 2.1 

0) 0 1 4 0 5 1.5 

15 67 83. 122 46 333 100.0 


27. The 
important 
concerned. On the labour market, a grade 9 


education problem is thus a very 
one where welfare recipients are 
education is generally a minimum require- 
ment. 


28. Apart from their low standards of edu- 
cation, it has been observed that welfare 
recipients make scarcely any use of the aca- 
demic and vocational resources available to 
them, such as post-academic training courses, 
pre-employment courses, correspondence 
courses and vocational training courses. 
Family Size 

29. On the whole, the poor have large fami- 
lies. Table 7 shows that 25 per cent of welfare 
recipients have to support six or more 
children. 

TABLE 7 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE 
HOME BY MARITAL STATUS 


Number of children 


Marital 9 or 

status 0 j-2 3-5 6-8 more Total 
Bachelor....... 75 0 0 0 0 75 
Married....... 26 53 63 64 17 223 
Widower .... 9 4 2 3 0 18 
Separated..... 8 5 2 0 0 15 
Living as...... 
man & wife.... 1 1 0 0 0 2 
Motale.; cea 119 63 67 67 17 333 
CS iB ee tint CHS let oss edie 18 Jo) sllis”4 Ue | 5.1 100.0 
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Health 

30. Leaving aside the question of whether 
sickness is a cause or an effect of poverty, it 
is nonetheless true that the health of welfare 
recipients is noticeably below average. Half of 
them have a health problem, and ready 
availability of medical services is therefore 
important. 


TABLE 8 


HEALTH OF WELFARE RECIPIENTS 
BY THEIR OWN ASSESSMENT 


Number of 
Health recipients % 
Very woodaa.ny - ante le oan: 73 21.9 
Good Act cae kih am ggaeyel oft 84 UEP 
Bade ite. coxictbeh eee ag 101 30.4 
Wery: bade re see ee 75 2250 
TLotal:. Jiang oem. 4 333 100.0 


Source: ‘‘L’employabilité des assistés sociaux du diocése 
de Rimouski’, p. 49. 


THE SOLUTIONS 


31. The solutions we suggest are based on 
our comments in the preceding pages. Thus, 
we recommend: 


32. Recommendation 1: That new social 
development models be created. 


33. A great deal of planning and co-ordina- 
tion work is being done to lessen the problem 
of poverty. Social development programs are 
set up, and a great deal of money is invested 
in them. Despite this, the extent of the prob- 
lem continues to grow. 


34. Many studies of the region have been 
made by the B.A.E.Q., Eastern Quebec’s plan- 
ning bureau, with a view to preparing a plan 
for the socioeconomic recovery of the Lower 
St. Lawrence, Gaspé and Magdalen Islands 
regions. Its work has led the Government of 
Quebec to establish a development board for 
Eastern Quebec, which is to implement the 
plan put forward by the B.A.E.Q. 


35. A little more than two years after sig- 
nature of the Canada-Quebec agreement on 
the implementation of the development plan, 
few major achievements are visible. A few 
local people are even talking of failure, with 
reference to the effort made to carry out the 
plan. 

36. On the basis of this example and many 


others, there is cause to wonder whether the 
development models in use are effective. It is 
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often said that lack of money is the problem, 
and this is no doubt true in part. But it is 
very probable that the existing manner of 
carrying out development programs is not all 
it might be. 


37. Without going into a lengthy examina- 
tion of development models, we would like to 
point out some of the things that go to make 
up an effective model. 


38. In our view, a well-planned develop- 
ment program should have objectives that are 
precise, clear, comprehensible for the layman, 
practical and feasible. These characteristics of 
program objectives may appear obvious at 
first glance, but they are extremely 
important. 


39. Objectives that meet these criteria tend 
to polarize and channel people’s energies. 
This often makes it possible to carry out 
essential tasks that would be impossible if 
energies were scattered. 


40. It is also indispensable in all co-ordina- 
tion work to establish one independent varia- 
ble, so that the other variables can adapt or 
be adapted to correspond with it. Specific 
objectives of a relatively permanent nature 
form the bases for independent variables. 


41. Once objectives have been selected, they 
must be constantly referred to so as to pre- 
serve their effect. As operations proceed, 
there is a strong temptation to embrace other 
apparently more worthwhile or easily attaina- 
ble objectives. 


42. A development plan must always have 
room for the personal contribution of 
individuals at the operational level. A rigid 
plan may fail to correspond to practical cir- 
cumstances, and may lose the. interest of 
those appointed to carry it out, since they 
would be reduced to performing tasks in a 
purely mechanical fashion. 


43. Planning based on specific objectives 
makes it possible to unite efforts and rise 
above conflicts of interest. 


44. This is obviously a brief and incomplete 
list of components for a development model, 
but we feel it indicates the lines along which 
development models should be reviewed. 


45. Recommendation 2: That program 
evaluation machinery be developed. 

46. When a social development program is 
launched, it is essential to be able to evaluate 
its effectiveness. What this means in essence 
is whether the objectives have been achieved, 
and if not, why not. If the effectiveness of a 
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program is not evaluated, it is possible to 
overlook its objectives, with a corresponding- 
ly poor return on the time and money 
invested. 


47. Evaluation of program effectiveness 
poses certain requirements. It is absolutely 
essential that objectives be precisely deter- 
mined. Program implementation must be 
well-organized from an administrative point 
of view, so that operations, tasks and services 
are clearly identifiable and distinct from one 
another. Good administrative organization 
makes it possible for the evaluation machi- 
nery to mesh smoothly with the program and 
supply useful and accurate data. 


48. A frequent danger is the urge to evalu- 
ate in the absence of precision; another 
danger is the belief that the evaluation 
machinery can make up for poor administra- 
tive organization. 


49. Recommendation 3: That such basic 
areas of activity as agriculture and forestry 
be rapidly modernized. 


50. Efforts are now being made to modern- 
ize agricultural and forestry operations, but 
we feel these efforts are inadequate. In these 
areas, modernization depends largely on the 
willingness of the individual entrepreneur. 
We believe that modernization cannot take 
place rapidly without direct and forceful gov- 
ernmental intervention. The operational pro- 
gramming and planning that are required are 
beyond the capacity of the small operator. 


51. Recommendation 4: That more be done 
to stabilize employment. 


52. In the subject region, work in many 
sectors is of a seasonal nature. Agriculture, 
fishing, forestry, tourism, construction and so 
on are not equally subject to climate, but 
they are all affected. 


53. This unstable employment situation puts 
many people out of work for a considerable 
portion of the year, during which they must 
live either on unemployment insurance bene- 
fits or on social assistance. 


54. To deal with unstable employment 
levels as a result of seasonal factors, ways 
should first be found to lengthen the periods 
of employment, and secondly, arrangements 
should be made for workers to move from 
one seasonal job to another. For example, 
those working on highway maintenance in the 
summer could do the same work in winter. 


55. Stable employment provides a worker 
with a regular year-round income, and thus a 
decent standard of living. He is then a pro- 
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ductive individual, no longer dependent on 
his fellows, and free of the treadmill of 
poverty. 

56. Recommendation 5: That the social 
security system be revised to meet the needs 
of the poor. 


57. Our social security system includes a 
wide range of measures, and covers a number 
of social risks. The problem lies not in the 
number of risks covered, but in the kind of 
coverage provided. Moreover, the various 
measures do not always seem to be well 
co-ordinated. 


58. Examining, say, the system of family 
allowances, we realize that this measure could 
be improved so as to become an important 
factor in reducing poverty in large families. 
We all know that it is expensive for large 
families to support every child properly. If 
family allowances covered at least the essen- 
tials for children in excess of four, the parents 
would be able to provide them with a decent 
standard of living. The family allowance 
system is already in existence, and it would 
not cost the state a cent more to reapportion 
the amounts already allocated to this 
program. 


59. Some social security measures do not 
provide large enough benefits to enable 
recipients to live above the poverty line. Old- 
age security is an example. 


60. Although we are in favour of a reorgan- 
ization of the social security system and 
increases in certain benefits, the primary 
emphasis must nevertheless be placed on the 
search for ways of making people self-sup- 
porting. We believe that an employment pro- 
gram must take priority over a program 
designed to improve the social security 
system. 


61. Recommendation 6: That the poor be 
given easier access to health and welfare 
services. 


62. The poor are not always able to benefit 
from health and welfare services as readily as 
the more well-to-do. This situation is due to 
their lack of information and _ financial 
resources. 


63. Even if a service is free, the poor are 
not always able to benefit from it since they 
do not have the money necessary to pay their 
transportation. It often happens that some 
services are of little avail to the poor, even if 
they are free. For example, free medical 
advice is not of much value if the drugs 
prescribed are not. 
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64. If the service provided is not satisfacto- 
ry to an impoverished person, he is often 
unaware of how to lodge a complaint and 
obtain better service. 


65. It is necessary as a result to develop 
information centres and simple and effective 
mechanisms by which it will be possible to 
lodge a complaint if the service is deemed 
inadequate. 


66. Recommendation 7: Training  pro- 
grammes adapted to the poor should be set 
up. 


67. Training programmes do exist in the 
area, but it appears that several do not 
specifically meet the needs of the poor. The 
criteria for selection are such that many poor 
people are refused. 


68. Included in the reasons for the lack of 
participation by the poor in training pro- 
grammes are too little schooling, no guarantee 
that the course will result in a job, fear that 
the wage will be seized in payment for a 
heavy debt. For these reasons and many 
others, several needy persons are refused or 
decide by themselves not to take advantage of 
the training programmes. ' 


69. Training programmes must therefore be 
re-examined in the light of the particular 
needs of the poor. 


70. Recommendation 8: More power should 
be given to the poorer classes to increase 
their participation. 


71. To effect any change in the social order, 
a measure of power is necessary. The needy 
person has no power and must be content 
with what others have decided for him. 


72. Participation is a means of giving power 
to the poor. Such participation would enable 
him to adapt to his particular needs the social 
policies heretofore decided on without him. 


73. Recommendation 9: Family planning 
clinics be created. 


74. Because of their inability to exercise 
sufficient control, several families at present 
have more children than desired. Unwanted 
children are frequently a source of conflict 
within the family and constitute an additional 
financial burden contributing to poverty. 


75. The creation of a network of family 
planning clinics would enable all persons, 
particularly the underprivleged, to obtain 
information and the necessary counsel to 
effectively apply birth control. 
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76. Recommendation 10: A housing policy 
should be drawn up to take into account the 
needs of the poor. 


77. Poor families are faced with a housing 
problem. Various solutions have been tried 
such as low-rental housing. The experiments 
of the H.L.M. have been effective to a certain 
extent but have given rise to a number of 
difficulties such as the regrouping of disad- 
vantaged persons and inadequate housing. 


78. Not only must the H.L.M. formula be 
examined more closely, but other solutions to 
the housing problem must be sought. 


79. Recommendation 11: Powerful urban 
centres should be created in the area. 


80. Social development in an area as vast 
and sparsely populated as that of the Lower 
St. Lawrence necessitates a regrouping of the 
population. Only the more heavily populated 
urban centres dispense the services required 
by modern life. 


81. Services must be concentrated in the 
urban centres rather than scattered through- 
out a number of small declining localities. 


CONCLUSION 


82. Poverty is an age-old and highly com- 
plex problem. We are fully aware that we 
have approached it only superficially. The 
solutions we have proposed are certainly not 
exhaustive. 


83. However, the fact of submitting our 
brief to the Commission has forced us to take 
a longer look at the problem which confronts 
us every day. We feel that although reforms 
are proposed, the problem will not be 
attenuated unless there is a growing concern 
at all levels and a desire to change the situa- 
tion. The work we have done in preparing 
this brief has reinforced our convictions in 
this sense. 
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INFORMATION ON THE AGENCY AND ITS 
PERSONNEL 


The Social Service of the Diocese of 
Rimouski is a non-profit organization founded 
on March 1, 1950 by Mr. Marius Cété, Priest, 
t.s.p. 

The Board of Directors is composed of nine 
(9) members whose names, functions and 
occupations are as follows: 


Name Function Occupation 

Mr. Jean-Marc President General Council 

Tremblay, and Secretary 

145 rue Coté, of Quebec 

Rimouski Telephone 

Mr. André Fecteau, Vice-President Former Secre- 

368 rue Asselin, tary of the 

Rimouski U.C.C. of the 
Diocese of 
Rimouski 

Mr. Marcel Rioux, Member- Secretary of the 

Priest, Director Diocese 

Archbishopric, 

Rimouski 

Mr. Gérard Hallé, Member- Owner and 

St-Donat, Director general manager 

Rimouski County of a bus com- 
pany 

Mr. Léandre Member- Chartered 

Michaud, Director Accountant 

171A Commerciale, Insurance 

Cabano Broker 

Mr. Francois Vinet, Member- Director of the 

Collége de Matane, Director Régionale des 

Matane Monts 

Mr. Théo Member- Owner and 

D’Amours Director manager of a 

2 Denys-de-Vitré, garage 

Trois-Pistoles 

Mr. Louis Viel, Member- Secretary of the 

55 St-Jean-Baptiste, Director Coopérative 

Causapscal Agricole de 
LUC Ce 

Mrs. Juliette Member- Mother, Secre- 

Bonneville, Director tary of the 

877 D’ Youville, Comité Diocé- 

Sacré-Coeur, sain d’Apostolat 


laique and Pres- 
ident of the 
Association Co- 
opérative 
Féminine 


Rimouski 
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Our agency is a polyvalent social service 
whose objective is the social rehabilitation of 
individuals and families experiencing mental 
and social problems. 


Its activities extend throughout the entire 
area of the Diocese of Rimouski which 
includes the provincial counties of Matane, 
Matapédia, Rimouski, Témiscouata, the ma- 
jor part of the County of Riviére-du-Loup 
and six (6) parishes in Bonaventure County. 
The total population is approximately 185,000 
persons. 
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The agency operates along the principles of 
centralized administration and decentralized 
services. Accordingly, it has one (1) office for 
the administrative services and six (6) branch 
offices located in Amqui, Cabano, Matane, 
Mont-Joli, Rimouski and Trois-Pistoles. 

The Social Service of the Diocese of 
Rimouski employs 97 persons including 18 
social workers, 1 director, 42 social assistants 
and 36 persons assigned to clerical work. 

So that you may better understand the 
structure of our organization, we are attach- 
ing an organization chart of our services. 
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BRIEF 
to the 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
POVERTY 


submitted by the 


CONSEIL REGIONAL DE DEVELOPPE- 
MENT DE L’EST DU QUEBEC 


(EASTERN QUEBEC REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL) 


September 4, 1970 
INTRODUCTION 


The Fifth Annual Review of the Economic 
Council of Canada proposed, as a measure for 
the immediate future, the establishment, by 
the Canadian Senate, of a special committee 
to study the problem of poverty in Canada. 
We do not know whether this committee 
stems directly from that recommendation. 
However, we hope that the research can help 
to define and elucidate the problem of pover- 
ty in Canada and obtain the support of the 
people for the best possible set of measures to 
correct the problem. 


In 1968, the Economic Council of Canada 
devoted two pages to the anti-poverty pro- 
gram in the Gaspe and Lower St. Lawrence 
Region. The conclusion of this section states, 
among other things: 


[Text] 

A clear definition of goals and a strong 
sense of commitment and involvement 
are necessary to break down such insti- 
tutional barriers and engender the requi- 
site spirit of intelligent co-operation 
between governments, private agencies, 
and the general public. It is of course 
particularly necessary to involve the poor 
themselves in the development of pro- 
grams designed to help them. Their com- 
ments, when analyzed, may provide the 
most rapid available indications of gaps 
and weaknesses; yet this direct source of 
information has often been neglected in 


1Economic Council of Canada, Fifth Annual Re- 
view, September 1968, pp. 131, 132. 

Translator’s Note: The name of the region is 
referred to differently in different official texts, 
e.g. “Lower St. Lawrence, Gaspé and Iles de la 
Madeleine Area” (in the official Eastern Quebec 
Agreement). 


the past. Experience in the Gaspé and 
Lower St. Lawrence Region should be 
closely studied for indications of how 
techniques of “action research” and “so- 
cial animation” can be used to foster a 
community-wide sense of involvement. 


[Translation] 


The Eastern Canada Regional Development 
Council (Conseil régional de Développement 
de Est du Québec Inc.) has no intention of 
analyzing the relative problems of poverty in 
depth. On the one hand it does not believe it 
has the staff or skill required for such an 
undertaking; on the other hand, engaged as it 
is in a participation process directed primari- 
ly to the elimination of poverty in all its 
forms, it certainly lacks the time to philo- 
sophize about this concept. 


The principal aim of this brief is a modest 
one: to tell about an experiment presently 
under way that can be used, and we have no 
doubt about this, in the development of a 
strategy for the elimination of the problem of 
poverty. 


After introducing the Eastern Quebec 
Regional Development Council, we will give 
in the first part, a picture of the Region as it 
appeared at the beginning of the experiment. 
We shall then comment on the policies and 
methods applied to improve the situation, 
analyzing the Plan of the BAEQ (Eastern 
Quebec Development Bureau) and the Eastern 
Quebec Agreement. After explaining our posi- 
tion on the problem of poverty in our region, 
we will recommend some measures for elimi- 
nating this scourge. 


SUBMISSION OF THE AREA 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (CRD) 


The charter incorporating the Conseil 
régional de Développement de VEst du 
Québec (CRD) in conformity with Part III of 
the Companies Act defines the role and tasks 
of this agency as follows: 


1. To promote the economic and social 
development of the population of the 
Lower St. Lawrence, Gaspe and Iles de la 
Madeleine Area; i 

2. To participate in the regional call 
nomic planning, making itself the spokes- 
man for the populations concerned; 
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3. To act as the consultation agency for 
the provincial and federal governments 
and more particularly for the economic 
planning agencies set up by these 
governments; 

4. To do consultation and animation 
work among the people of the region so 
as to associate them with the promotion 
of their collective welfare and the region- 
al economic planning. 


In more prosaic terms, the Eastern Quebec 
Regional Development Council is a consulta- 
tive body, representing the interests of the 
regional population, and which has under- 
taken the jobs of animation, information and 
coordination and the job of representing the 
people in dealings with government authori- 
ties which have recognized it as the privi- 
leged regional interlocutor. In the Agreement 
covering the implementation of a comprehen- 
sive rural development plan for the Lower St. 
Lawrence, Gaspé and [les de la Madeleine 
area, the following is stated: 


[Text] 


“The two Parties shall recognize the 
Conseil régional de développement de 
VEst du Québec Inc., as the privileged 
regional interlocutor, as long as, in their 
opinion, this participation and. consulta- 
tion agency is truly representative of the 
Area population; and they shall give the 
Conseil the opportunity to express its 
views concerning the implementation of 
the Development Strategy.’” 


_ [Translation] 


This dedication is only the culmination of a 
| vast movement which came into being long 
before the birth of the Eastern Quebec Devel- 
opment Bureau (BAEQ), in 1963. 


BACKGROUND AND MAIN 
_CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MOVEMENT 


From 1956 to 1963, the leaders of the Lower 
St. Lawrence and the Gaspe area, drawing on 
the French experience (development commit- 
tees), and faced with common problems, set 
themselves up to make a study of the eco- 
nomic situation, to consult together and to 
represent the region in dealings with govern- 
ment authorities. Right from the outset, this 
promotion of economic development by the 
Conseil d’Orientation économique du Bas-St- 
Laurent (COEB), the Bureau d’Expansion 
économique de la Gaspésie, and the Conseil 


1 Eastern Quebec Agreement, May 26, 1968, article 
7, page 4. 
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régional d’Expansion économique de la Gas- 
pésie et des fles-de-la-Madeleine (CREE- 
GIM), has rested on a philosophy of involve- 
ment of the regional leaders. 


This was recognized in 1963 by the provin- 
cial government which, when it gave the 
Eastern Quebec Development Bureau (BAEQ) 
its mandate, required that the Plan be devel- 
oped with the participation of the population. 
The BAEQ represents a stepped-up effort at 
research and participation not only for the 
responsible agencies (COEB, CREEGIM) but 
also for a large portion of the inhabitants. It 
is estimated that more than 6,000 persons 
worked in local, area and regional committees, 
not counting those who followed the pilot 
experiment on television, in the newspapers 
and on the radio. 


The thinking manifested in such action, 
which is that of a grass-roots social move- 
ment, is of considerable importance, if we 
consider its possible influence on policy. 


This thinking, which is found everywhere, 
is looking for a rationalization of efforts, 
whether they be by the Government or by 
individuals. The motivation here is moderni- 
zation and not a sentimental attachment to 
the past (the individual wants stable employ- 
ment and a higher standard of living, not 
idleness at government expense). Such think- 
ing is generally progressive. The leaders are 
neo-capitalist rather than socialist, reformist 
rather than conservative. In short, all ideolo- 
gy gives way to a pragmatic conception of 
development. This explains why union lead- 
ers, those of the co-operative movement, 
those of employer organizations and those of 
the different territories involved, worked 
actively together when faced with the 
common menace of underdevelopment. 


This philosophy of action was to be entirely 
respected by the managing team of BAEQ 
from 1963 to 1966 (it is reflected in the Plan), 
and also by the Liaison Committee in 1966- 
67 and the CRD since 1967. 


Throughout its existence, the CRD has 
never had fundamental debates on the nature 
of the economic and political system. This is a 
reflection of the region which does not ques- 
tion the system. The population and its elite 
believe that these can and must be participa- 
tion and planning in our society without any 
rocking of the foundations. 


What distinguishes the region is the preco- 
ciousness of the social movement which 
impels people to active participation, using 
ways and means that have since served as 
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prototypes for the other regions of the 
province. 


With the signing of the Eastern Quebec 
Agreement in 1968, democratic development 
planning began in the economic and political 
system, taking paths that conform to the 
established system. The inhabitants have 
unhesitatingly chosen a revolution in aspira- 
tions, a change in mentality and the adoption 
of modern behavior in preference to the 
bomb. 


Such ideas and such a modernizing elite are 
the basic characteristics of the experiment 
begun in Eastern Quebec. That is why we 
state that the political consensus is henceforth 
based on progress, and this progress is as 
much social as economic, and finally, this con- 
sensus finds its expression in a new institu- 
tional framework, of which the CRD is an 
important element. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SITUATION IN 
EASTERN QUEBEC 


General context? 


The territory of the Lower St. Lawrence, 
Gaspe and Iles de la Madeleine comprises the 
following ten provincial counties: Kamouras- 
ka, Rimouski, Riviere du Loup, Temiscouata, 
Matane, Matapedia, Gaspe North, Gaspe 
South, Bonaventure and Iles de la Madeleine. 
It covers a total area of 17,300 square miles.” 
In 1966, the territory had a population of 
338,164, including 13,213 in the Magdalen 
Islands. About 65 per cent of these people 
lived in the country. The labor pool was 
estimated, in 1966, at 92,330 persons, who in 
that same year worked an average of less 
than 26 weeks. The per capita income was 
$796, compared to $1,885 for the Province of 
Quebec as a whole, in 1961. 

In the last decade, there has been a con- 
stant emigration from this territory. Between 
1961 and 1966, about 49,500 persons left. 
Parallelling this considerable emigration, the 
number of farms dropped from 13,278 in the 
1961 census to 10,456 in 1966. This population 
decline is, however, somewhat offset by the 


1 The figures quoted are drawn from the various 
research done partly by the BAEQ, partly by the 
CRD and partly by different provincial and federal 
departments, and which can be consulted on re- 
quest at the office of the CRD. 


2? We note, for purposes of camparison: 


Belgium: about 11,800 sq. miles 
Switzerland: “16,000 “ oS 
Denmark: “16,500 “* on 
Vermont: * 9,600 “ 4 
Nova Scotia: eevee) POOLS! "4 
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many persons who regularly enter the labor 
market. In 1966, 41,415 young persons from 15 
to 19 years old entered the labor market; they 
represented 12.2 per cent of the population of 
the territory. The increase in the labor pool 
in the territory can be attributed to the high 
birth rate, which went from 28 per 1,000 in 
1961 to 30 per 1,000 in 1966, and consequently 
to large families. The average number of per- 
sons per family is estimated at 5.1 


This region is one of the first to be colo- 
nized in the East. Its economy is based in 
good part on three traditional sectors: 
agriculture, fishing and forestry. These sec- 
tors, as well as a good part of the social 
infrastructure, has hardly emerged from the 
patterns called for by the social and economic ( 
conditions of the 19th century. 


The march of modernism, which has 
remodeled the economy of the progressive 
regions of Canada, has hardly reached the 
Gaspe. The economic wave has moved from 
the East to the Great Lakes region, and the 
natural resources of the East do not offer any 
decisive competitive advantage compared to 
resources of the same kind in the other parts 
of the country. Moreover, the loss of competi-_ 
tive advantages from which the whole econo-_ 
my of the East has suffered, has brought 
about a’ parallel weakening of labor as an 
economic factor, and the infrastructure of the - 
region has in large part become obsolete. 

In these conditions, the territory’s economy 
has not succeeded in giving rise to modern, 
dynamic economic centers or sectors, capable 
of absorbing locally the growing labor force 
and creating powerful economic ties with — 
those Canadian and foreign centers that are 


showing rapid growth. 


For lack of such modern, dynamic centers 
and powerful ties, the readjustment of the 
economy is slow and, consequently, the region 
now has too large a labor force for the jobs 
available, which cannot, moreover, give the 
people a_ respectable income or living 
standard. ; 


Summary of the situation in the basic tradi- 
tional sectors and in the tourist industry 


1. Agriculture 


In 1966, 27.6 per cent of the population 
lived on 10,546 farms. Of this number, the 
farms considered as commercial totalled 3,83 
including 1,432 that brought in gross annua 
incomes of over $5,000. Although the total 
number of farms clearly dropped betwee 
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1961 and 1966, the number of commercial 
farms rose. Nevertheless the stagnation 
remains serious when we think of the low 
incomes, the underemployment, the obsolete 
farming methods and the poor utilization of 
the agrarian resources. 


This situation arises from the fact that the 
level of education is too low and many of the 
farms too small, and mainly given up to 
unprofitable production, too widely dispersed 
and situated on ground that is unsuitable for 
farming. Also, the processing facilities were 
obsolete and the distribution of farm supplies 
inefficient. 


2. Forest industry 


Forest cover about 85 per cent of the region 
or 13,500 square miles and annually produce 
about 105,000,000 feet of wood valued, in logs, 
at close to $30,000,000. Commercially, the 
region has some 260 wood processing plants 
and three large pulp and paper mills. 


The entire sector employs 12,600 workers or 
14 per cent of the manpower and pays out 
$18,500,000 in salaries and wages per annum 
which in 1961 was equal to 10.8 per cent of 
the personal income in the region. The 557 
workers in pulp and paper receive an annual 
average wage of $5,167 and are employed all 
‘year. The other 12,043 workers receive an 
| average annual wage of $1,299 and work from 
three to six months. 

With the exception of the pulp and paper 
mills, the forest industry is characterized by 
low wages, very seasonal employment and 
scattered and inefficient felling and sawing 
enterprises, traditionally connected with a 
subsistance economy. 


3. Fisheries 


_ The fishing industry in Eastern Quebec 
forms only a small part of the Canadian fish- 
-eries on the Atlantic seaboard. In 1965, 
Canadian Atlantic coast fishermen caught 1,- 
700,000,000 pounds of fish, valued at approxi- 
mately $95,000,000. The same year, the fisher- 
men of Eastern Quebec, numbering 2,729, 
including 919 from the Magdalen Islands 
caught 128,000,000 pounds, worth $5,600,000. 

According to the BAEQ report, the coastal 
fishermen of Eastern Quebec had average 
receipts in 1965 of $700. The open sea fisher- 
men averaged about $1,250 each, compared to 
very close to $3,000 for the fishermen outside 
‘Quebec. The 23 processing plants of the 
region, with an overall production valued at 
$9,700,000, are far from giving their max- 
imum output. 
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The fishing industry of Eastern Quebec is 
therefore characterized by low incomes, sea- 
sonal employment and low productivity. 


4. Recreation and tourism 


The enormous tourist potential of the 
Gaspé is recognized. About 225,000 persons 
visited the region in 1964 and spent an aver- 
age of 4.7 nights each there, which makes a 
total of about one million nights. About 30 
per cent of these persons visited their families 
in the region. According to the figures of the 
BAEQ, total tourist expenditures in the 
region were between 15 and 20 million dollars 
in 1964. 

The tourist potential of the region consists 
of geographical, historic and folkloric attrac- 
tions. The tourist facilities are, however, for 
the most part inadequate by modern stand- 
ards and poorly maintained. This situation is 
mainly attributable to a lack of coherent tou- 
rist development planning. 


PLAN OF THE EASTERN QUEBEC DEVEL- 
OPMENT BUREAU (BAEQ) 


Faced with such revealing figures, the 
regional population had two basic options: to 
speed up the “emptying” of the region since it 
was becoming increasingly more difficult to 
live there or else to take the necessary mea- 
sures to thwart tendencies that were daily 
appearing more disastrous. They had no 
choice and decided to take the necessary 
means. 

We will say nothing about the many tribu- 
lations of the regional leaders. Suffice it to 
say that the main regional organizations 
availed themselves of ARDA. This act, passed 
by the federal Parliament in December, 1961, 
made possible, after agreement between the 
provincial governments concerned, agricultur- 
al development work and plan formulation 
for the country’s under-developed areas.* 

The BAEQ prepared a development plan 
for the Lower St. Lawrence, Gaspe and Iles 
de la Madeleine Region. 

It is essentially a plan because in this 
imposing work, there is a definition of a task 
in qualitative and quantitative terms, a 
situating of this task in time and space and a 
large number of details concerning the 
respective roles of’ many public and private, 
individual and group agents in the perfor- 
mance of the task. 


1 Let it be said in passing that this Act was passed 
after an investigation by the Canadian Senate of the 
agricultural situation in Eastern Canada. 
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1. Generally this task consists, for the 
economy and society of the Lower St. Law- 
rence, Gaspé and Iles de la Madeleine Region, 
in catching up with Quebec as a whole in 
terms of employment and income. According 
to the projections, this relative catching-up 
would be done in a period of fifteen years, 
the first plan being aimed more specifically at 
establishing the basic conditions for such 
catching-up. 


2. This task is quantified in the form of 
growth objectives: 

(a) In the long term, i.e. in the period 
1967-1981, and generally speaking, the 
Plan proposed for a population of 325,000 
persons: 

—a climb from a level where the per 
capita income was about 50 per cent of 
the Quebec per capita income (1961) to a 
level where it would be, in 1981, quite 
close to 90 per cent of the Quebec per 
capita income; 

...a fantastic leap, between 1967 and 
1981, in employment, permitting a climb 
in employment from an average of 33 
weeks per worker per year to an average 
of more than 40 weeks per worker per 
year. 


In order to accomplish these growth objec- 
tives, the Plan considered necessary, possible 
and compatible, various annual increase rates 
in employment (at least 2 per cent), in pro- 
duction of 6 per cent and in technical pro- 
gress of at least 2.5 per cent. 


(b) Over the short term (1967-1972) the 
first Plan must provide the necessary 
start for the accomplishment of these 
long-term objectives and appreciably 
diminish the existing gap between the 
region and the province in terms of jobs 
and income. 


It is these short-term objectives that are 
programmed, and it is only with respect to 
them that we can talk of a Plan. 


The difficulty will probably be understood 
of examining in depth the individual contri- 
bution of each of the activity sectors to the 
realization of the growth objectives for the 
first Plan. Suffice it to report that such a 
compatibility review has already been made 
and that it satisfactorily establishes that the 
employment and income objectives for the 
first Plan can be accomplished. All this 
assumes that the regional economy is to have 
short-term annual growth of 6 per cent in 
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gross domestic product and 4 per cent in 
average productivity per worker. 


3. This task is qualified in development 
objectives. It is important, in our opinion, to 
point out here that the catching-up will be in 
terms of means, through a_ substantial 
increase in regional productivity and produc- 
tion, and not through a classical redistribu- 
tion of incomes. In other words, the catching- 
up will be through a redistribution of eco- 
nomic activities and technical assistance from 
government rather than through a redistribu- 
tion of income and social assistance. 


Incidentally, and to illustrate this formula- 
tion, the BAEQ Plan would substantially 
reduce the share of regional individual 
income coming from government transfers; 
this element of regional individual income 
would drop from 28 per cent in 1961 to 20 per 
cent in 1972 and 15 per cent in 1981. It is 
therefore not just a matter of reducing the 
income disparities between a given region 
and Quebec but of narrowing also the gap 
between the regional and provincial per 
capita contributions to the creation of goods 
and wealth. 


From here we go on to what makes of the 
BAEQ Plan more than a classical growth plan 
patterned on European models, but a develop- 
ment plan in the true sense of the term. 


The proposed growth depends much more 
on operations aimed at changing the very 
structure of the regional economy and society 
than on any public or private investments 
over a given period. It is perhaps this aspect 
of the BAEQ Plan that is most shocking to 
economists shut up in the comfortable circle 
of concepts like “capital stock”, “gross domes- 
tic product”, “productivity”, “income” and 
“employment”. The BAEQ Plan _ breaks 
through the circle and introduces, as material 
planning objects, realities that are more social 
than economic like ‘mentality’, ‘“‘socio-eco- 
nomic organization”, etc. In other words, the 
Plan does not stop at the palpable and easily 
quantified effects of the operation of a given 
regional socio-economic structure, but submits 
this structure itself to analysis, makes a criti- 
cism of it and proposes with regard to it, 
quantified change objectives, without which 
the growth objectives themselves are impossi- 
ble to realize. } 


From this point of view, for example, it is 
realistic to translate the general catching-up 
objective into an objective of relative equali- 
zation of the regional and provincial average 
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productivities.* Also from this point of view, 
it is necessary to fix objectives for urbaniza- 
tion, consolidation, professionalization, etc. 
From this point of view, especially, planners 
must give attention to the difficult problem of 
the reorganization of the various institutions 
and that of introducing new institutions, with 
a view to starting the structural changes 
required for the accomplishment of the catch- 
ing-up task. This problem, it should be 
realized, is the more complex because in 
opening the door to sociology, social psycho- 
logy and political science as planning dis- 
ciplines, we are at the same time asking them 
to renovate their methodological apparatus. 

We are stressing this aspect because it con- 
stitutes the most original contribution by the 
BAEQ to planning and is directly responsible 
for the use and thorough study of advanced 
techniques of social animation and consulta- 
tion. We are stressing this aspect also because 
in our opinion, without regional development 
planning, it is impossible to appreciably 
reduce regional disparities. We shall come 
back a little further on to our idea of partici- 
pation through consultation and of animation. 

In any case, the catching-up task has been 
qualified in terms of five development objec- 
tives that were taken into account in the most 
realistic fashion by the (sectorial) program- 
ming. These objectives are: 

(a) Modernization of the traditional 
basic sectors (agriculture, forestry and 
fishing); 

(b) Creation of new, dynamic activities 
in industry, mining and tourism; 

(c) Promotion of the labor force by 
means of education, professionalization, 
upgrading and an increase in geograph- 
ical and occupational mobility; 

(d) The setting up of an institutional 
framework of planning and participation; 

(e) Rationalization of the occupation of 
regional space by means of concentration 
of populations, urbanization and giving 
the urban network thus created a hier- 
archic organization. 


It was probably necessary to go back to 
each of these five development objectives and 
go into further detail regarding it. Since this 
might appear tiresome, we will allow our- 
selves to illustrate just the objective of set- 
ting up an institutional framework of plan- 
ning and participation, since we believe that 


1 Average productivity in 1961 (gross domestic 
product divided by the number of workers) : 
Quebec: $5,250 Region: $3,520 
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it pretty well bears out the will to change we 
mentioned in the first part. In our opinion, 
institutional reforms must be made from vari- 
ous aspects: 

1. Revaluation of the “political” partici- 
pation institutions through a reorganiza- 
tion of municipal governments; 

2. Regionalization of the government 
administrative apparatus, i.e. deconcen- 
tration at the regional level of some 
administrative powers; 

3. Decentralization to the benefit of the 
regional level of institutional govern- 
ment, i.e. the creation of a long-term 
regional government. Such a decentrali- 
zation would have to be made from the 
point of view that in planning, govern- 
ments play their minimum role, the one 
of driving force both in the mechanism of 
intervention and that of co-ordination; 

4. Participation by the people in the 
formulation of the objectives and plan- - 
ning methods through the setting up of 
an effective agency of consultation and 
animation. 


In conclusion, we would like to point out to 
all those who are concerned about this prob- 
lem that one of the most significant contribu- 
tions by the BAEQ to planning in Quebec is 
the presentation of an exhaustive definition of 
the problem of regional disparities and the 
proposing of a set of general methods applica- 
ble to all of Quebec and capable of countering 
socio-economic inequalities without once 
again having to draw on the almost dried out 
store of income distribution methods. 


EASTERN QUEBEC AGREEMENT 


After a period of wavering and study of the 
plan by the governments which were trying 
to fit the programming proposed by the Plan 
into intradepartmental, interdepartmental and 
intergovernmental realities, a federal-provin- 
cial agreement was signed on May 26, 1968 
that made available the sum of $258,800,000 
for a period of five years, a sum called sup- 
plementary to the regular estimates for the 
region. 

The major development objectives included 
in the BAEQ Plan were adopted in this agreée- 
ment which prescribes several policies, pro- 
grams and projects based on the major objec- 
tives. Also included in the Agreement is the 
following clause: 

“In the event that Canada and Quebec 
decide that this Agreement should be 
amended or extended, it may be 
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reviewed at any time and, if necessary, 
with the approval of the Governor-in- 
Council and the Lieutenant Governor-in- 
Council, it may be amended or extended; 
but, in any event, the Agreement shall be 
reviewed before March 31, 1970.” 


On this occasion, the Regional Development 
Council (CRD), as privileged interlocutor, 
produced a rather voluminous opinion (over 
300 pages) that showed the imbalance between 
the measures promoting the growth objectives 
and those) promoting the development objec- 
tives. 


We do not think it necessary here to repeat 
the whole analysis we have made of the 
Agreement and the programming arising from 
it or our arguments in support of a major 
adjustment of this Agreement. We have pre- 
ferred to add this opinion to our brief as an 
appendix in order that there may be clearly 
demonstrated the people’s wish for the 
changes that are required to eliminate from 
our region as soon as possible the traditional 
nation of “transfer payments”. 


POVERTY IN EASTERN QUEBEC: A CUL- 
TURAL PROBLEM 


The “war against poverty” has become a 
very popular expression in North America 
ever since President Kennedy proposed it as 
a sort of slogan for his vast program for the 
development of certain regions of the United 
States which lag behind the rest of the coun- 
try in socio-economic development. 


Since that time, several organizations and 
institutions have adopted the same slogan, 
among them the Canadian Government. This 
slogan no doubt gives expression to a pro- 
found desire to make certain changes which 
the old methods of copying with class and 
regional disparities cannot carry through. It 
no doubt expresses a vivid awareness of the 
contradiction existing between the wealth of 
some and the poverty of others living in 
economies which everyone agrees to call 
prosperous and which are the envy of many 
other countries in the world. 

But, popular as it is, this formula, in our 
opinion, covers different realities and conveys 
different intentions according to the organiza- 
tions adopting it, and the degree to which 
these realities and these intentions are an 
accurante reflection of the true needs for 
change in our mid-twentieth century indus- 
trial societies varies with the case. 


1Eastern Quebec Agreement, May 26, 1968, article 
13, page 5. 
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Above all, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the concept of poverty is almost 
terrifying by relative. It seems normal to us to — 
talk of poverty with reference to certain — 
Asian or African countries. And it is true that 
in these countries there are whole popula- 
tions which are undernourished; whole popu- 
lations absolutely lacking in what might be 
called the biological necessities. But it is 
obviously difficult to use the same concept 
to define the situation of those who, in a single 
year, in our industrialized societies, while 
passing for poor, consume more than an Asian 
can hope to do in 5 or even 10 years of his 
life. 

The same concept is again used to describe 
the situation of families living in the slums 
of out great North American cities and that 
of certain of our rural population. But, for 
these two situations, there is no common 
measure. 

We do not intend to enter the labyrinth of 
analysis which might lead us to a concept 
of poverty. However, it seems to us that it 
is necessary to begin by distinguishing be- 
tween the various large families of social 
maladjustment which are superficially covered 
by the term, poverty. 

(A) In a first category, there would be 
poverty originating in the individual. 
Indeed, one form of poverty seems to be 
hereditary. Certain individuals and often 
their descendents seem to be incapable, 
either psychologically or physically, of 
submitting to the rules of the game of 
society, whether this society be a subsis- 
tence economy or an industrial type 
economy. Again, some individuals simply 
escape from that social control which 
requires a certain amount of effort from 
each man to live in accordance with cer- 
tain rules of life, which requires the 
sharing of certain ideals. 


This first form of paced is probaeee 
as old as the world. But it is surprising 
that, in the era of space travel, when 
man seems to be well on the way towards 
controlling the elements, this problem 
should still exist and on a scale which 
shows no sign of diminishing. 

This phenomenon of individual povert, 
very often has a basic social dimension as 
well; the poor group together in ghettos, 
and these ghettos escape from the rules 
of social control to the same extent as the 
individuals who live in them. : 


2 


This problem is of little concern to region 
leaders. In fact there are few cases of soci 
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pathology in our region, and, for the few that 
exist, the application of the Quebec aid and 
social security programs helps to make of the 
few thousand people in this category an 
almost wealthy class, when compared to cer- 
tain groups in the large North American 
cities. 

The fact that the CRD does not consider 
this to be a first priority problem still does 
not mean that no-one should concern himself 
with it. 

(B) In a second category of social 
maladjustments often referred to as pov- 
erty should be classed all the problems 
arising from the faulty distribution of our 
country’s wealth among the various 
classes of our society and even within 
social classes. Part of the solution to this 
particular problem obviously lies in the 
hands of the State, which must bring 
about some redistribution of the nation’s 
wealth. 

But nor is this the problem which par- 
ticularly concerns us. Indeed, there are 
practically no social classes, in the proper 
sense of the term, in our region, at least, 
no social schisms resulting from different 
ethnic origins; there are homogeneous 
communities, local and _ sub-regional, 
more inclined to define themselves in 
terms of one another and, on a larger 
scale, in terms of Quebec society than in 
terms of social classes. 


(C) But there is another category of 
social maladjustments often associated 
with a form of poverty. This is the prob- 
lem of regional disparities. 


There are several avenues of approach to 
the description of this phenomenon; we prefer 
the sociological approach, for, we believe that 

this is, to a very great extent, a cultural 
problem. It is in fact the problem of a group 
of people which participates in two cultures 
some of whose respective values are in con- 
flict. Or, in other words, it is the problem of a 
group of people whose rhythm of socialization 
(i.e. the rhythm according to which a group of 
human beings assimilates the new values of 
the society to which they belong) is slower 
than that of the society around them. 


And yet this formula remains vague, since, 
in the case with which we are concerned, at a 
given moment, as a result of the expansion of 
the boundaries of communication, there were 
suddenly two cultures on the scene: the cul- 
ture of the surrounding industrial society and 
the culture of the traditional regional society. 
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To simplify the matter, let us say that from 
the culture of the surrounding society, the 
industrial society, the inhabitants have 
assimilated the values governing the individu- 
al as consumer, while from the traditional 
society they have retained the values govern- 
ing the individual as producer. 

The problem is clearly added to by the 
presence of a structural problem; the move- 
ment of economic centres inherent in econo- 
mies of the liberal type presents this region 
with the alternative of being either a region 
which exports raw materials or else a poor 
region. But this area is not rich in raw 
materials, and it is handicapped by the dis- 
tances which separate it from the great cen- 
tres and.also by its rigorous climate, if we are 
thinking chiefly in terms of farm products. 

Thus the specifically economic problem is 
compounded by a specifically social problem 
and vice-versa. 

Social security does not solve either the 
one or the other, and the magic formulas of 
industrial development and exploitation of 
resources are unlikely to solve the social 
problem and probably liable to fail even in 
their economic aim. 

In reality, the method of approach towards 
the solution of such a problem is likely to 
prove unsatisfactory if it does not aim to 
solve the social problem first, and then the 
economic problem, or at least to attack them 
both together. 

Solving the social problem means undertak- 
ing the cultural changes which are necessary. 
In other words, it means speeding up the 
rhythm of socialization of these inhabitants, 
or, again, taking proper advantage, in a sys- 
tematic fashion, of the human capital of the 
region. 

In declaring that the problem of poverty in 
rural areas is chiefly a cultural problem, we 
obviously do not mean to deny that this prob- 
lem has an economic side to it. If we did, we 
would be taking up a position contrary to 
that of the Economic Council of Canada, 
which, in its sixth article, entitled “Perspec- 
tives 1975”, demonstrates this side of the 
problem quite clearly. 

By insisting on the cultural aspect our 
intention is rather to draw attention to a way 
of looking at things which seems to us essen- 
tial for systematic action against the plague 
of rural poverty. 

But let us first situate the problem of 
regional disparities itself. We do not think 
that the multitude of organizations or the 
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departments and governments which are 
interested at the present time in the problem 
of poverty in general and in that of rural 
poverty in particular have given any consid- 
eration to the situation whch existed in the 
province of Quebec throughout the years pro- 
ceeding World War II. 


And yet, it would be false to say that the 
rural inhabitants or pre-World War II were 
rich. In terms of absolute criteria, these 
people were much poorer than they are at the 
present time. What was different was that 
this form of poverty was accepted as a way of 
life, along with the fact of being a farmer, a 
woodsman, fisherman or skilled worker, and 
consequently it did not constitute a serious 
problem from the socio-economic point of 
view. 


In fact, the problem of poverty to which—it 
seems at least—we refer when we talk about 
poverty in the rural areas is a relatively 
recent one. It dates from World War II and 
the Korean War. What essentially happened 
as a result of these wars was that the rural 
population became conscious of the fact that 
they could enjoy the material well-being 
offered by the industrial society to which, 
again as a result of the wars, a system of 
buying and selling had attached them and to 
which they had been joined also by what 
amounted to a revolution in the field of com- 
munications. Essentially then, the phenome- 
non of poverty in the rural areas is first and 
foremost a phenomenon of cultural change. 


From an analytical point of view, this phe- 
nomenon of cultural change could be 
described in many ways. Suffice it to say that 
the rural inhabitants have thrown up poverty 
as a way of life, opting more or less con- 
sciously for an economic system of buying and 
selling which makes growth in effective con- 
sumption possible. They have realized that 
they can live and have the right to live 
according to the standards of North American 
industrial society. 


Also, we ought not to be surprized that the 
phenomenon of rural poverty which we are 
talking about should have appeared at a 
moment when the inhabitants of the rural 
areas were richer than they had ever been, if 
we understand by wealth the means of 
acquiring consumer goods, and if we put this 
moment at somewhere between 1945 and 
1952. 


What we are discussing, then, is a phe- 
nomenon of relative poverty. In fact, this 
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form of poverty in rural areas is not accom- 
panied by any lowering in per capita income 
in relation to a stabilization or even to a 
growth in the per capita income in urban 
areas. And it could even be said, on the con- 
trary, that this phenomenon made its appear- 
ance at a moment when the people of the 
rural areas had just enjoyed a considerable 
increase in income, an increase which had 
come about at a rhythm at least as rapid, if 
not more so, as that of the increase in the 
income of salary earners, for example. 


The difference that is to be noted at the 
present time between per capita income in 
the province of Quebec and the per capita 
income of our region, for example, is proba- — 
bly not any greater, all things considered, 
than it was during the 30’s. 

However, since the emergence of this phe- 
nomenon of relative poverty, that is, during 
the course of the last 10 or 15 years, it is 
obvious that the gap between the income of 
the rural areas and that of the industrial 
workers, for example, has increased consider- 
ably, the income of the rural population tend- 
ing to become fixed as the incidence of social 
security has made itself felt more and more 
as a component in personal income, while the 
incomes of salary earners have gone up as a 
result of more or less efficient action on the 
part of the trade unions. It is also obvious, 
even with regard to relative poverty, that the 
available income of most of the inhabitants of 
the so-called under-developed areas, whether 
they be farmers, woodsmen or fishermen, is 
considerably lower than what these same 
people define as a normal income. It is also 
obvious that the people of the rural areas feel 
that they have the right to demand of govern- 
ments that they bridge this gap, whatever 
means have to be adopted to achieve this. 


We do not intend to insist any further on 
this phenomenon. But we would like to 
emphasize that when such an important ele- 
ment in the definition of a way of life as the 
very conception of the role of buying and 
selling, of savings and credit, of consumption 
and even of labour changes so radically and 
in such a short time, the society concerned 
has not yet seen the end of its troubles. — 


Relative poverty, in rural areas, is, then, a 
phenomenon of awareness. i 

From a form of social consciousness, the 
phenomenon of relative poverty in rural areas 
has rapidly developed into a form of politic 
consciousness. And the first reactions to this 
have not been slow in appearing. 


Indeed, we ought not to think that, in the 
field of rural poverty, we are starting from 
scratch. A whole sheaf of analyses of the 
situation has already appeared, and a great 
many policies and programs have already 
been drawn up. 


We should first point out that if, analytical- 
ly, it is possible to distinguish stages in this 
war on poverty, chronologically, these stages 
have often been superimposed, and they add 
up, so that the war on poverty in rural areas 
is becoming a more costly business year by 
year, one which poses enormous problems for 
the governments which shoulder almost the 
whole financial burden of it, and one which to 
some extent jeopardizes regional development 
policy because the cost of each new policy is 
added on to that of the old ones, while in 
many cases the two are contradictory. 


In any case, these various stages do form a 
line of continuity which goes from a very 
local picture of a situation, a micro-economic 
view, to an increasingly generalized picture of 
the forms of interdependence between the 
resources, the inhabitants and the socio-eco- 
nomic organization of a given region, to a 
view, then, of the macro-variables of the phe- 
nomenon of poverty and of their interdepen- 
dencies. 


_ As measures which are representative of 
solutions based on the first pole in this line of 
continuity, we might mention policies sup- 
porting prices in agriculture and credit poli- 
cies in agriculture and fisheries. As represen- 
tative measures centred on the latter pole in 
this line of continuity, the ARDA legislation 
might be mentioned and, of course, the deci- 
sion to draw up the so-called plans for 
regional development must be emphasized, as 
well as their implementation. 


Considerable though they are, the efforts 
which have been made until recently to bring 
about the necessary changes in local areas 
have met with almost total failure. A reveal- 
ing indication of this failure is to be found in 
the fact that, after the adoption of what are 
very often generous policies to assist the 
development of what are considered to be the 
most important areas of the regional econo- 
Mies, the people and their governments have 
increasingly had to bypass them, in the 
course of the last few years, in favour of 
policies of social assistance pure and simple. 
Let us try to identify a few of the funda- 
ental causes of this failure. 

' First of all, there is the fact that, at the 
ery heart of the local approach, the micro- 
economic approach, the work factor has for a 
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long time been considered negligible. On the 
one hand, several of the measures which have 
been introduced, as a result of very general 
and very easy qualifying criteria, have not 
had the effect at all of forcing a choice 
between the producers concerned, a choice 
which would work in favour of the more 
dynamic, the more “modern” among them, 
but have, on the contrary, had the effect of 
maintaining the modes of production of the 
self-sufficient economy at the very heart of a 
market economy. The fact is that, in casting 
off the traditional way of life in all its aspects 
concerning the consumer, and while buying 
refrigerators, tractors and trawlers, the 
farmer and fisherman have nonetheless con- 
tinued to consider farming and fishing as a 
way of life in itself and not as a profession. 
The cultural assimilation which operated only 
for half the values of industrial society could 
have been intensified by measures favouring 
the emergence of producers typical of indus- 
trial society. We are thinking here of mea- 
sures to support increased productivity in 
terms of production in relation to capital 
investment. 


Secondly, there is the fact that there has 
long been a reluctance to talk in terms of 
regional economies instead of in terms of 
agricultural or fishing economies, or again of 
farming areas or fishing areas. In fact, there 
is still some confusion between the notion of 
rural or regional economy and that of agricul- 
tural economy. The premise which this 
approach assumes is, indeed, to be found in 
the first version of the ARDA legislation and 
could be formulated as follows; let us develop 
to the maximum the resources of the so- 
called underdeveloped regions and we will 
have put their economy on the road to prog- 
ress. In other words, let us increase the 
number of prosperous farmers and fishermen 
and there will be no more problem of region- 
al underdevelopment. This is the concept of 
territorial development in its most preposter- 
ous form. 


In fact, there is no more agricultural, for- 
estry or fishing problem, there is a problem 
concerning regional economies whose devel- 
opment lags behind that of the Quebec econo- 
my and society as a whole, economies within 
which there are problems connected with 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, industry, cities, 
equipment, labour, employment, education, 
health, etc. 


The coexistence of a modern world and an 
old world in territories which were formerly 
socially and economically well-balanced 
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leaves us with few choices: either we turn 
these territories into regions from the social 
and economic point of view or we limit their 
contribution to the Quebec society and econo- 
my to that of supplying a few natural 
resources, with all the consequences that 
implies. In the first case, the answer would be 
regional development planning; in the second 
case it would be equipment. 


Whatever the method adopted, it is impos- 
sible to make war on poverty successfully in 
rural areas without going through a prelimi- 
nary stage which would require bringing 
about the necessary changes at the cultural 
level so that habits of behaviour which are 
flagrantly contradictory to the progress we so 
earnestly desire would be replaced by much 
more positive behaviour patterns. In this 
regard, there is a great deal of legislation to 
be revised. But it would be dangerous to 
imagine that it is sufficient to adopt a body of 
legislation promoting much stricter control of 
economic agents in order to solve everything. 
In our opinion, the problem is much larger 
than that. It creates, in our view, the necessi- 
ty for polyvalent social activism, the aim of 
which, no matter what the methods employed, 
would be precisely that of developing an 
awareness of the situation at the very heart 
of the rural communities, so that cultural 
change might come about in as conscious and 
voluntary a fashion as did the changes which 
marked the beginning of the crisis in the 
rural economies. 


Obviously, behaviour patterns at the micro- 
social and micro-economic level are expres- 
sive of a much larger cultural reality, and it 
is at this level that we must seek the funda- 
mental causes of socio-economic maladjust- 
ment in the rural area. In reality, there is 
more involved than the farmer and the fisher- 
man who, insofar as his role as producer is 
concerned, has retained a traditional defini- 
tion of the situation. The socio-economic 
structure itself, in the broadest sense of the 
term, has also retained traditional roles as a 
result of an ideology which has adjusted to 
the new values without abandoning the old 
values which the new ones contradict. This is 
what could be called the community ideology; 
it makes of the family and the parish the 
universal framework and serves for the crea- 
tion of everything which either in general or 
in particular relates to the socio-economic 
structure. The narrow limitations of the 
parish are no more help than the small-scale 
farms in solving the problems of the rural 
inhabitants in industrial society. 
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Nonetheless, the parish was still, only a 
very short time ago, the universal frame of 
reference. And, in part, it still is. But, because 
of emigration on the one hand, and the rela- 
tive shrinkage of distances on the other, it 
has, at the same time, and from the strictly 
ecunomic point of view, become a strait- | 
jacket. For the most part, the parishes have | 
become over-equipped. But the security they 
offer, in terms of jobs, and even in terms of 
services, no longer answers the demands of 
the inhabitants themselves. 


In the field of socio-economic organization, 
this ideology is expressed by the complete 
levelling of social classes, the universa: group | 
being the local community. Almost all) 
associations represent the same people and 
have the same role. 

These stiflingly narrow communities, which 
have not yet burst—surprisingly enough— 
must burst. In the present atmosphere, an 
efficient marketing organization is hard to 
imagine, as are efficient processes for the 
transformation of raw materials, or effective 
implementation of social and urban develop- — 
ment on a functional and economical basis. 
However, when one considers that this out- 
moded socio-economic structure can consti- 
tute the corner-stone of any progressive mea-_ 
sure aiming to counteract the phenomenon of | 
poverty in rural areas, it seems essential to | 
begin the undertaking of these cultural 
changes before anything else. 

Once again we come up against the necessi- 
ty for polyvalent social activism which, what-_ 
ever the methods used, would have as its aim > 
the promotion of a real awareness of the situ- | 
ation on the part of those concerned. Failing 
this, it would perhaps be more logical to 
encourage social deterioration, increasing the 
measures for social assistance, to the detri- | 
ment of all economic measures properly 
so-called. 


As we said above, there is no more agricul- 
tural, forestry or fisheries problem. There is 
the problem of the regional societies and 
economies. Now, these regional economies and 
societies, as is now clearly evident, have to be 
created. It is thus a cultural problem in the 
sense that it is in the light of the cultural | 
changes to be implemented that all measures | 
of an economic nature aiming to improve the | 
situation in rural areas must be considered. 


It is also a general problem in the sense 
that we cannot think of development as the | 
equipment of a few sectors of economic 
activity but must think in terms of the opera- 
tion of a socio-economic structure. In order to 
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do this, by definition, all the half measures or 
limited measures must be set aside unless they 
are very clearly related to a more general 
scheme. We must stop talking of agricultural 
and forestry development, etc., and of region- 
al development, unless we are prepared to 
face the consequences of the adoption of such 
positions or to incorporate them in more gen- 
eral programs. 


PLANNED DEVELOPMENT AND 
PARTICIPATION 


The insistence we have placed upon locat- 
ing what may constitute a number of prob- 
lematical elements of regional development 
was intended to set a precedent for the criti- 
cal examination of various proposed methods 
or formulas for tackling the problem of pov- 
erty in rural areas. Moreover, we do not feel 
that this emphasis is in any way exaggerated 
if one considers that what starts under the 
auspices of a harmonious concert as a war on 
poverty may very soon develop into discord if 
the instruments of this vast orchestra are not 
first tuned to the same pitch. 

Basically, what is involved is the building 
of regional communities and economies 
through the fostering of a new equilibrium 
situation between the population, resources 
and socio-economic organization of given 
areas, with the aim of reaching a maximum 
level of social and economic self-sufficiency 
without creating, as it were, any new 
inequalities at the provincial and national 
levels. The importance of a regional develop- 
ment policy at the national and Quebec levels 
can be seen immediately, for without one the 
planned development of a given area could 
very likely result in the impoverishment of 
others. 


Be that as it may, we do not intend to 
stress the planning techniques themselves. In 
actual fact, we do not feel it necessary here to 
discuss the different maps which must be pro- 
‘duced in order to be able to draw up a devel- 
‘opment plan for the forestry sector of a 
region. Similarly, we think that the develop- 
ment of a given agricultural area does not 
cause anything but technical and planning 
problems which have very little to do with 
the present memorandum. 


Moreover, although it poses problems of 
recruiting competent personnel, the success of 
the planning is still less dependent on the 
experience of the planners in planning and 
programming than on the decision of the 
population group in question to carry out the 
necessary changes to improve the socio-eco- 
nomic situation. It is therefore the considera- 
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tion given the human factor in this vast 
undertaking which will retain our attention 
here. 


We know the problem: how to carry out 
cultural adjustments and how to build region- 
al societies and economies. 


Let us eliminate two methods immediately. 


The first is called propaganda and is aimed 
at accelerating the development of rural 
populations by systematically proposing 
modes of behaviourism to be adopted and 
banned with regard to a kind of simplified, 
condensed, sham common ideal of emotive 
inspiration,—not to mention demagogic. It 
would involve mobilizing the channels of 
information, selecting the news, incorporating 
the desired modes in T.V. serials, and conse- 
quently, adopting symbols for commercial 
advertising purposes, in order to bring it off. 
In ten years, many of the micro and macro 
social behaviourisms currently in evidence 
will be considered archaic. But the fact is, we 
are repulsed by everything that propaganda 
stands for, to the extent that it mobilizes the 
unaware. We do not doubt at all the effective- 
ness of such a method; we do not accept the 
philosophy. 

The second method could be called plan- 
ning and is based on political restraint to 
achieve what the first achieves by social 
restraint established in a system of psycho- 
sociological tyranny. Like the first, it assumes 
that the total human costs of socialization are 
to be born by the individual and the original 
groups. This postulate, which philosophically 
speaking, forms the basis of the two methods, 
would be sound if, in the phenomenon of 
socialization, the first component in the 
individual-society relationship were the only 
one which could effectively be held responsi- 
ble for the current imbalance. 


However, such is not the case. On the one 
hand, we must realize that in the case we are 
interested in, it is more the frantic rate of 
change within our North-American industrial 
society during the last twenty odd years than 
the slow rate of evolution of our rural com- 
munities that is at fault. On the other hand, 
we must also realize that at least part of the 
measures adopted to date to combat this situ- 
ation by the appropriate authorities have not 
displayed such lucidity as to exonerate socie- 
ty itself as a whole of all blame. 


Be that as it may, propaganda and plan- 
ning, unless conceived as stimuli for partici- 
pation and again with many reservations, are, 
in our opinion, to be ruled out as means of 
carrying out the necessary cultural adjust- 
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ments and building the vital regional 
communities. 


There remains only one method: participa- 
tion. 


In order to properly understand this 
method of approach, it must first be real- 
ized—and we hope that this will become rela- 
tively clear from this text—that the worst of 
the present situation stems from the fact that 
nothing coherent, either in terms of the 
values as a whole, or in terms of the social 
structures, has replaced the entire compact, 
structured, grade system of values which 
made up the traditional culture and harmoni- 
ous balance of the roles of the various ele- 
ments of the old social structure. The rural 
world is desperately trying to carve itself out 
a corner within “a revolutionary regime” 
without really comprehending that a “revolu- 
tion” has taken place and without having 
wanted this “revolution”’. 


The first task which has to be done is to 
introduce this rural world to the world as it 
stands in 1970, and not as they imagine it to 
be. A new awareness is imperative. Once this 
is accomplished, it will be necessary to assist 
the rural populations in the task which will 
then appear to them to be essential—that of 
readjusting their socio-economic structures. to 
the realities which they have just discovered. 
This is what we call social organization. 


Social organization assumes that the prob- 
lem at hand is universal and not localized; it 
assumes as its driving element, something 
other than the instinct of belonging to a local 
“community”; it requires that the organizers 
refer themselves to a set of postulates—or at 
least hypotheses—defining the main limita- 
tions of socio-economic development in the 
situation. 


There are no easy recipes for social organi- 
zation because as a discipline of action with a 
view to accelerating evolution, it must come 
from within a socio-economic structure while 
at the same time being aimed at bringing 
about the integration of vital changes in that 
same structure. Social organization must 
therefore be such that eventually an image of 
the real or present world comes to be used as 
a guide for the definition of the situation and 
that gradually the principal components of 
the social structure, the elite, the leadership, 
the centres of power, eithehr by way of trans- 
formation or by way of replacement, adopt 
this guide in order to define the situation. 
And obviously, this image of the real world, 
this guideline, is not complete unless it inte- 
grates the very values of development, the 
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little everyday things like planning, regionali- 
zation and extending bureaucracy, in general 
terms, and professionalization, geographic and 
professional mobility, specialization, differen- 
tiation of roles, polarization, “de-localization”, 
etc., in more concrete terms. : 


But, you ask us, what will participation 
accomplish? It constitutes both the means and 
the objective of this kind of undertaking. 


It constitutes the means in that it would be 
a mistake to think of achieving it without at 
the same time planning on proceeding via a 
kind of standing provisional assembly of the 
general bodies governing a population where 
in effect all body politics, existing and poten- 
tial, would meet. Whether we are talking 
about structures of organization or participa- 
tion, the fact remains that the first phase of 
social development, that with the aim of iden- 
tifying the components of the real world to 
serve as guidelines for the definition of a 
situation in need of change, can only be 
achieved with difficulty unless it proceeds 
from some group which, without intending to 
impose itself as a decision-making body, can 
nevertheless foreshadow the image of the 
social organization of a more flexible society 
and—why not?—since that is what it would 
be, more democratic. 


Since, from another point of view, partici- 
pation appears to be one of the basic postu- 
lates of the whole group of development re- 
strictions which are to reveal on one particular 
day the guideline serving to give a more real- 
istic definition of an existing situation. As 
much by democratic ideals as concern for 
efficiency, it appears in fact that the rate of 
desirable socialization in a society such as 
ours would be considerably compromised 
with the resulting large number of social 
injustices, if our institutions of tomorrow had 
to go back to the consultative and organiza- 
tional methods of the periods which are now 
very nearly over, when cultural values were 
as certain, stable and constant as the most 
firmly established dynasties. As much to 
check an evolutionary pace which, at a micro- 
social scale and in a given situation, would be 
too accelerated, as to allow a desirable rate of 
evolution, acculturation or socialization at : 
that scale, it seems essential to us to involve 
the greatest number possible in the 
decision-making. 


CONCLUSION 


It undoubtedly remains for us to proceed to 
the critical analysis of various proposed for- 
mulas for carrying out the war on poverty it 
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the rural environment in the light of these 
general considerations on the causes of the 
phenomenon itself and on the socio-economic 
bases of social development and participa- 
tion, as well as in the light of the unprece- 
dented experience which we are now living in 
the Eastern Quebec area. We would repeat 
that this is a relatively difficult task at the 
present time as the Area Development Coun- 
cil does not have the desired specialists at its 
disposal. 

We believe, therefore, that it would be 
advantageous for the members of the Senate 
to come here for a much more extended 
period of time in order to make this analysis 
themselves. We feel that they could derive a 
very valuable experience from this for future 
legislation. 

May we once again assert in closing, that 
social organization and participation without 
planning do not, in our opinion, lead any- 
where. We will even go further; participation 
without a certain number of political restric- 
tions would seem to us at the present time to 
be a trap. 

With regard to costs, planned development 
and participation are no more expensive than 
all the obsolete measures currently in effect 
to meet the problems in question, and in the 
long run constitute—we are convinced—a 
profitable investment. 

And from a strictly humanistic point of 
view, it would show that we have not decided 
to sacrifice thousands of individuals without 
another word, to the caprices of a society 
which changes values so rapidly that for some 
it becomes just as difficult and impossible to 
keep up to date as it is to follow the fashions 
of the haute couture circles in Paris. 


Recommendations 


Some of the recommendations are the logi- 
cal conclusion of the content of this memo- 
randum; others derive from the Notice on the 
Renegotiation produced by the Area Develop- 
ment Council on the occasion of the 
renegotiation of the Federal-Provincial Rural 
Development Agreement. This document was 
produced as an annex to the _ present 
memorandum. 

1. In our opinion it is absolutely essential 
that the federal and provincial governments 
establish integrated, co-ordinated, overall 
development plans for their respective ter- 
ritories, clearly indicating the goals of growth 
and development; 

2. The preparation of these plans should 
be immediately followed by a breakdown of 
them into regional plans; 
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3. The population should be involved as 
much as possible in the preparation and reali- 
zation of these plans through the use of 
organization, information and _ consultation 
techniques; 


4. That they undertake to work in close 
co-operation, in a spirit of co-ordination and 
concentration, not only in the preparation, 
but also the execution of the plans; 


5. That they agree to distribute their deci- 
sion-making power among perfectly co-ordin- 
ated pluridisciplinary regional bodies which 
will be entrusted with the execution of the 
plan. (There are examples of this kind of 
deconcentrated government organization: 
L’Office de Développement de VEst du Qué- 
bec, the Regional Administrative Conference, 
the Federal-Provincial Management Commit- 
tee and the Plan Administrator for the Area 
of Eastern Quebec) ; 


6. That they agree to give these deconcen- 
trated bodies not only real powers, but also 
sufficient funds to enable them to reach the 
growth and development objectives outlined 
in the plan within the time provided; 


7. That they organize their entire opera- 
tions in each area in order to avoid separat- 
ing the plan budget from the regular one, and 
program for at least five years all their 
investments in those areas, taking into strict 
consideration the plan objectives. They would 
then be able to prepare regional budgets 
without allowing contradictory investments 
and scientifically control each expenditure in 
order to ensure maximum productivity; 


8. That they agree to really make an effort 
to consult with the representative organiza- 
tions of the people, such as the Area Develop- 
ment Councils, when the regional plans are 
executed; 


9. That they stop thinking of poverty in the 
rural or peripheral areas as a sore for which 
better ointments are needed and start think- 
ing of it more as the fatal consequence of the 
age-long absence of logical growth and devel- 
opment policies, a condition for which there 
is a cure today: planning; 

10. And finally, that they attach greater 
importance to the very valuable research 
work done in this field by the Economic 
Council of Canada. 


Rimouski, 
September 4, 1970 
Area Development Council of 
Eastern Quebec Inc., 
PO; Boxesl2: 
Rimouski. 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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